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War Excess Profits Tax—Salaries of Congressmen not Made 
Exempt from War Taxes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. GREEN, 


OF IOWA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 17, 1917. 


‘Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Rrecorp I append a copy of a letter which I have written to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 





DECEMBER 7, 1917. 
Ifon. DANigEL C. Roper, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, United States Treasury. 

Dear Mr. Roper: You are doubtless aware that there has been some 
controversy as to whether Members of Congress were subject to the 
war excess-profits tax on their salaries. Articles have appeared in 
the newspapers and periodicals from which many have obtained the 
impression that Congress had, somewhere in the revenue bill, specifi- 
cally exempted its Members from the payment of the income tax. 

Of course you know that there was nothing in the bill which could 
possibly be construed as exempting Members of Congress from the in- 
come tax, which they have always paid and must continue to pay under 
the per sions of the law as it now stands. The only question that 
could possibly arise is whether their salaries are exempt from the war 
excess-protits tax, 

The particular point involved arises upon the construction of two 
sections of the war excess-profits tax as provided in the act of Octo- 
ber 8, 1917. In this connection it is proper that some reference should 
be made to the manner which these sections were incorporated into 
the bill. The bill, as it: passed the House, did not apply the excess- 
profits tax to individuals, but only to corporations and copartnerships. 
As it passed the Senate, the excess-profits tax did not apply to salaries 
whether received from offices or in trade or business, or to professiona 
incomes from a business in which only nominal capital was used. 
When the conferees of the two Houses met, a large number of amend- 
ments ee by the Senate were discussed and either adopted or 
rejected, and in addition thereto section 209 of the excess-profits divi- 
Peep of the law as it now stands was inserted. This section reads as 
ollows : 

“ Sec. 209. That in the case of a trade or business having no invested 
capital or not more than a nominal capital, there shall be levied, 
assessed, collected, and paid, in addition to the taxes under existing 
Jaw and under this act, in lieu of the tax imposed by section 201, a 
tax equivalent to 8 per cent of the net income of such trade or business 
in excess of the following deductions: In the case of a domestic cor- 
poration $3,000, and in the case of a domestic pastneeship. or a citizen 
or resident of the United States $6,000; in the case of all other trades 
or business, no deduction.” 

It will be observed that this secticn was entirely new and imposed 
a tax not provided for by the bill as it passed either body. hen 
the conferees’ report was presented in the House there was a few hours’ 
debate with reference to the principal points of difference between the 
House and Senate, but the new section, not having been in controversy 
and not being mentioned in the report of the conferees, attracted 
little attention, and there was no discussion with reference to any 
exemptions from its provisions. Under the rules of the House, no 
amendment could have been offered to the report of the conferees, 
which had to be adopted or rejected in its entirety, and the bill was 
appgores without any dissenting votes. 

embers of Congress are not specifically mentioned, but the excess- 
profits division of the revenue bill as finally enacted contains certain 
eneral exceptions which were a part of the original Senate bill. The 
rst of these exceptions exempted from its application ‘‘in the case of 
officers and employees under the United States or any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia, * * * the compensation or fees re- 
ceived by them as such officers or employees.” ‘The question now arises 
as to whether the salaried Members of Congress are exempt from the 
a tax under this exception. My contention is that they 
not. 
a It will not, I think, be claimed that Members of Congress are officers 
under any State.” It is an elementary rute that the States have no 
power to determine the qualifications of a Congressman. Were it other- 
wise, many Members who are now sitting and who have heretofore sat 
in Congress should not have held their office, as the provisions of the 
State constitutions of their respective States would have forbidden their 
even being a candidate for Congress. If the States have no power to 
determine the qualifications of a Congressman, he can not be an officer 
“under a State.” 

The point to be determined is, then, whether a Member of Congress 
is an “officer under the United States” within the meaning of the 
statute under consideration. 








This question appears to me to be definitely settled by the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States with reference to wlat con- 
stitutes an officer of the United States or under the United State:. 

In the case of the United States v. Germaine (99 U. S., 508) the court 
had occasion to determine this question and in the opinion quotes 
Article II, section 2, of the Constitution, as follows: 

“The President shall nominate, and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate shall appoint, ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers of the 
United States whose apvointments are not herein otherwise provided 
for and which shall be established by law. But the Congress may by 
law vest the appointment of such inferior officers as they may think 
proper in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the heads of 
departments.” 

he court, in its opinion, says, with reference to this provision of the 
Constitution, ‘‘ The argument is that provision is here made for the 
appointment of all officers of the United States.” (The word “all” is 
italicized in the opinion.) The opinion sustains this contention in the 
following Ianguage: “‘ That all persons who can be said to hold office 
under the Government about to be established under the Constitution 
were intended to be included within one or the other of these modes of 
appointment there can be but little doubt.” This language is as 
precise as it is possible to make it. It will be observed that it includes 
all persons who hold office under the Government. 

In the case of the United States v. Smith (124 U. S., 525-531), 
the court says an officer of the United States can only be one ap- 

inted by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 

nate, or by a court of jaw or the head of a department; and in the 
case of the United States ». Mouat (124 U. S., 303), the doctrine 
laid down in the case of United States v. Germaine is distinctly ap- 
proved, the court saying: ‘“‘ Unless the person in the service of the 
Government, therefore, holds his place by virtue of an appointiment 
by the President or one of the courts of justice or heads of depart- 
ments authorized by law to make such appointments, he is not, strictly 
speaking, an officer of the United States.” At the close of the opinion 
it is pointed out that the word “ officer” is sometimes used in a more 
popular sense, and it will be the duty of the court in construing an act 
= <sgerens “to ascertain its true meaning and be governed accord- 
ng we 

In Blount’s case, Wharton’s St. Trials, 200, it was held that a 
Senator was not an officer of the United States within the meaning of 
the Constitution. 

These cases definitely settle the sense in which the words “ officer of 
the United States”’ are used in the Constitution. Of course, the words 
sometimes have a broader meaning, but I think it too clear for dis- 
cussion or argument that unless there is something in the statute to 
indicate the contrary, that it must be presumed that Congress intended 
to use the words in the sense that they are used in the Constitution. 
The two cases of Lamar v. United States (240 U. S., 60, and 241 U. §&., 
103) are sometimes considered authorities to the contrary of the view 
a but when carefully considered they will be found to sus- 
ain it. 

Lamar was indicted in the district court of the United States under 
a Federal statute making it a crime to falsely impersonate any officer 
of the Government of the United States, and the court held that 
within the meaning of the particular statute then under consideration 
a Congressman was an officer of the United States; but the reasoning 
of the court, when applied to the revenue statute, would lead to the 
conclusion that Congressmen were not included. In the first of the 
Lamar cases it is said that ‘“‘ words may be used in a statute in a dif- 
ferent sense from that in which they are used in the Constitution,” but 
obviously there must be something to show that this different sense 
was intended. In the second Lamar case it is said with reference to the 
question of who is an officer acting under the authority of the United 
States: “ That question must be solved by the text of the pean not 
shutting out as an instrument of interpretation proper _ t which may 
be afforded by the Constitution,” and “ not unmindful of the fact that 
a statute, because it is penal, is not to be narrowed by construction so as 
to fail to give full effect to its plain terms as made manifest by its 
text and its context.” When this rule is applied to the question under 
consideration, what reason can be given for concluding that Congress 
intended to use these words in any other sense than as used in the 
Constitution? I insist, on the contrary, that there is every reason to 
conclude that they were used in the constitutional sense. 

In the first pam, as the Constitution is the law of the land, it should 
be presumed that terms would not be used in a different sense than em- 
ployed in that instrument unless the contrary clearly appears. Any 
other rule unavoidably leads to confusion and uncertainty in the ex- 
treme; but it is not necessary that this rule of construction be conceded 
for it clearly appears from the language used what officers were in- 
tended. The statute does not use the words “officers of the United 
States”? but “ officers under the United States”’; that is, officers under 
the Government of the United States. But Members of Congress are a 
part of the Government of the United States and are not under anyone 
nor subject to the control of any other person or body in any manner 
or form whatever. The officers referred to are those under the Govern- 
ment of the United States ; that is, under the control of the Government 
and subject in some form to removal by the higher power of the Govy- 
ernment. , 

The word “under” should be given some meaning and not simply 
ignored. As said by the Supreme Court, “the light afforded by the 
Constitution ’’ must not be disregarded. 
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Apotying these elementary rules for construction of statutes, it ap- 
pears that, as used in the revenue act, the werds “ officers under the 
United States” must be held not to include Congressmen. In any 
event, it is clear that if it had been intended that Congressmen should 
be exempt they. would have been specifically mentioned, and the law 
should be construed to carry out the intention of Congress when con- 
sistent with the language used, as it was in this case. : 
For the reasons above given, I respectfully suggest that a ruling 
should be made by your office to the effect that the salaries of Congress- 
men are subject to the tax imposed by the excess-profits division of the 
last revenue act. : 
Very truly, yours, W. R. Green, 





Declaration of War Against Austria-Hungary. 


EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
Or OHIO, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, December 7, 1917. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this 
resolution with less hesitation, fewer misgivings, and firmer 
faith than I voted for the initial declaration of war against 
the Imperial German Government. I regard this as a natural 
corollary or sequence of the former. The vote of April 6 last 
was a crossing of the rubicon for the Republic of Washington. 
‘America has in fact since then been entangled and at war with 
all the central powers, and just why the unspeakable Turk, 
still in Europe, the curse and menace of civilization for cen- 
turies, should be exempted from this formal declaration of a 
war fact is beyond my humble comprehension. 

No doubt, however, our President—and for the time being I 
emphasize the word “our ’’—and his expert advisers have good 
and sufficient reasons for the distinction, and in my judgment no 
thought of opposition or criticism should to-day enter this 
House. Whatever differences of opinion may have existed 
among our constituents or ourselves before the war began, we 
now all represent a thoroughly Americanized constituency. 

The world should know, now that our country is in the war, 
wisely or unwisely as it may have seemed at the outstart to 
sincere but differing minds, America has now but one aim and 
one purpose, that of unitedly backing the President to the limit 
in all war measures until victory, complete and assured, shall 
come to the allies, ; 

The necessity is imperative; retreat is impossible. 

As to the Turk, I confess to a little of the crusading spirit 
of our ancestors, and rejoice to know that our allies now prac- 
tically dominate Palestine, and that the holy city of Jerusalem, 
under the fire of British guns, is about to pass forever from the 
polluting touch of the infidel, about to embrace again the holy 
faith of the meek and lowly Prince of Peace. The cross must re- 
place the crescent in the land of Bible story before the upbuild- 
ing of wrecked nations begins. God is with us; let us as a 
Nation go forward and fear not. 








Bread v. Booze. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, December 11, 1917. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Rrconrp I include a letter which 
I wrote to the Central Labor Union on the subject of the pro- 
hibition amendment. 

The letter is as follows: 

Kansas City, Mo., November 17, 1917, 
To Messrs. WINTER, NICHOLS, and RICHMOND, 

Committec appointed by the Industrial Ceuncil of Kansas City, at 
the request of “ Lator’s Emergency Liberty League” of Washing- 
ton, D. U., to interview Congressman William P. Borland on the 
subject of Senate resolution No. 17 for national prohibition. 

GENTLEMEN: Your committee has asked me to state my position in 
regard to the measures pending before Congress for the restriction of 
the liquor trafiic. . 

You are entitled to a direct answer, and I am willing to give you 
such an answer. I shall vote for the antiliquor measures. Whenever 
the issue is presented between bread and booze I intend to yote for 
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bread. In doing so. I am confident that T shall be serving the highest 
and best interests of my constituents and the country, and that no class 
of my constituents wil! be better served by such a vote than the wage 
earners, 

The cost of living is inevitably high, and foodstuffs are excecdingly 
searce. The best that can be said about liquor in any form is that it 
is a luxury, and not a necessity. Although wages are higher than 
before the war, they have not kept pace with the adyancing cost of 
living, and the wage earner’s family needs every dollar that he can 
earn for the necessities of life. ‘The best-paid workman has no money 
to waste on booze. Booze decreases the efficiency and earning power 
of industrial workers, and in this time of our national peril we need 
the full Sea of our efficiency and the unfettered strength of 
our people. 

Booze decreases, also, the stock of grains and food supplies at a time 
when we are face to face with the necessity of food conservation. 
Milliens of our fellow Christians are facing starvation in Pe this 
winter. We have an army in the field which must be fed; we have a 
sacred duty to the armies of our allits, and the industrial populations 
of the war-torn lands. We can not, with a clear conscience, ask the 
housewives of America to save the food grains on their tables or deprive 
themselves or their families of the customary supplies and then permit 
the stock of food material to be used for the manufacture of beverages. 

The men of organized labor are — to the American flag, and loyal 
to American ideals of home and humanity. While organized labor 
embraces some men whose occupations are in the liquor trades, yet I 
have found from a very wide personal acquaintance that a large per- 
centage, if not a majority, of the men of organized labor are dry. 
Their wives and children are almost entirely on the dry side. As to 
those men who are engaged in trades connected with the liquor inter- 
ests, and who are members of various unions, I can only say this: The 
war has made great and necessary changes in many occupations and 
may of course affect theirs. There is no trade in the world so poorly 
paid as the liquor trade, nor in which the hours are longer; there is 
no trade in the world where so few men produce a product of so great 
a value. The number of men actually engaged in the liquor business in 
the United States is smaller than any other business of its magnitude. 

Some of the changes made necessary by the war have affected a 
larger number of industrial workers than can be affected by the anti- 
liquor legislation. Fortunately, at this time labor is scarce, work is 
plenty, and wages are comparatively high. Practically all of the workers 
how engaged in the liquor trades are in demand for other work in the 
community at as good or better wages. Therefore I am certain that 
little, if any, real hardship will result to the actual workers, the wage 
earners, and employees, by antiliquor legislation at this time. 

However that may be, it is not difficult to read the signs of the times. 
This Nation is growing dry. It is no longer solely a moral question, 
it has become an economic one. Liquor is universally regarded as an 
economic waste. There is no argument in favor of liquor except greed. 
A very few men have made a great deal of money out of the trade; 
a somewhat larger number make a bare living, which they could make 
as well in some other occupation. Scattered here and there throughout 
the country are great breweries, distilleries, banks, hotels, office build- 
ings, and patatial mansions which represent the blood and tears of 
countless thousands of widows and orphans. ‘These were paid for in 
most part by the earnings of laboring men which should have gone to 
buy shoes instead of booze, books instead of beer, warm clothing instead 
of whisky. The money which went inte the saloons should have gone 
into the savings bank. I trust that from-now on the wage earner and 
his family may get the full benefit of his earnings, and may those carn- 
ings be just as high as an honest division of the joint products of in- 
dustry will permit. 

In the 10 years I have been in Congress from this district I have 
voted for every measure in favor of wage ecurners and expect to continue 
to do so. I do not believe that organized labor as a body will ever take 
the side of booze against bread. 

WILLIAM FP, BorLanp. 








Necessity for Complete Food Control. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or RepresENtTAtIveEs, 
Tuesday, December 11, 1917. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, this Govern- 
ment having started on food regulation must go the limit if all 
hands are not to be bankrupted through the upsetting of the 
natural laws of supply and demand. We may profit by Great 
Britain’s experience during more than three years of war, and 
I have been granted leave to extend my remarks by placing in 
the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp a sort of digest of that part of the 
“Defense of the realm act” of Great Britain relating to con- 
trol of food for man and beast, also acts regulating prices of 
clothing and other commodities. 

I had in mind, when I preferred my request, to place in the 
ReEcorp a digest of British food acts. I find, however, that such 
a digest can not be made within desirable space limits, and 
therefore I shall place in the Recorp some of the more im- 
portant subtitles of the act, with the request that my col- 
leagues secure from the Congressional Library the Defense of 
the Realm Manual and the orders in council pertaining thereto, 
for the purpose of seeing how completely Great Britain has 
take hold of the situation now confronting us. For it goes 


without saying, Mr. Speaker, that if as fast as the workingmen 
of the United States secure increases in wages by strikes or 
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otherwise, the prices of everything they buy go up, nothing has 
been gained for anyone. It is simply an endless chain of high 
wages and high prices, followed by higher wages and still 
higher prices. The chain must be broken by suitable legisla- 
tion—the sooner the better—not only for our war aims, but for 
our country. 

The defense of the realm act consists of 588 pages and an 
index of more than 100 pages. Acts for the control of food 
embrace among others the following: 

Agricultural employment, agricultural holdings, arrowroot, 
bacon, barley, beans, beer and beverages, biscuits, boarding 
houses, boots, bran bread (12 acts); buns, butchers, butcher’s 
meat cake (3 acts); cattle, cereals (3 acts); cheese, chocolate 
(2 acts) ; chops, bran, hay, oats, straw, and other acts pertain- 
ing to the feed of animals, condensed milk (5 acts) ; confection- 
ery (and, by the way, there is no candy in England), currant 
bread (prohibited, for there is no pastry in England), sheep, pro- 
hibition of food exports (many acts) ; potatoes, fats, fish, flour 
(9 acts) ; food production (13 acts) ; food supply (11 acts) ; and 
so on through many pages of the index covering nearly all food 
articles, while other pages of the index deal with hides and other 
articles used in the manufacture of boots and clothing. 

I have named some of the laws for the purpose of calling 
attention to the punishments. If a wholesaler, speculator, mid- 
dleman, or retailer is convicted of violating any of the food acts, 
his punishment is severe. In this country it might be considered 
extreme, but, my friends, if we are to have anywhere a square 
deal all around, we will have to come to heavy and extreme pun- 
ishments. While in England and France, from the time of the 
adjournment of the war session of the Sixty-fifth Congress to 
the beginning of the present session, I read the English news- 
papers closely, and every few days I saw items similar to this 
one: 


At Ramsgate yesterday John S. Wilson, butcher, was fined £300 for 
overcharging on meat sales. Four witnesses testified against him. 


The following items from the Daily Mail of November 16 are 
also of interest: 


HOTRL RATIONS—PROBABLE REDUCTION IN MEAT ALLOWANCE. 


It is understood that some modification of the public meals order, in 
connection with the meat ration, is being considered. 

Under present conditions a resident in a hotel may have 2 ounces of 
meat at breakfast, 5 ounces at luncheon, and 5 ounces at dinner—12 
ounces in all, whereas Sir Arthur Yapp’s new scale of voluntary rations 
allows only 4$ ounces per day. 


PRISON FOR PROFITEERS—TEA AT COST PRICE, 


Lord Rhondda, speaking at Edinburgh last night, said the food situa- 
tion had become more serious in the last two months. We had to supply 
food to France and Italy, and that made the food problem all the more 
severe. 

Lord Rhondda announced that he was going to buy up all the stocks 
of tea in Ceylon and India and sell them in this country at cost price. 
He was also going to ask the Government to provide eheaper milk for 
expectant and nursing mothers and for children up to a certain age at 
the cost of the State. The price of meat in the last two months had 
fallen from 15 to 20 per cent on the average throughout the country. 

All magistrates should take proper action against illegal profiteering. 
No punishment could be too severe. He advocated imprisonment for 
men convicted of deliberate profiteering, and, in addition to a fine, the 
magistrate should make the profiteer liable to the Crown in double the 
amount made by his profiteering. 


Four-Ration Mgaus—A Day’s ALLOWANCE EXPLAINED. 


In response to requests from many readers, we reprint in clearer type 
the following from yesterday’s Daily Mail. It shows how the rations 
under Sir Arthur Yapp’s scale for a male sedentary worker may be 
apportioned in four daily meals. This worker’s total allowance for the 
day would be: 

Bread, 10? ounces. 

Other cereals, 19 ounces, 

Meat, 44 ounces. 

Fats, 13 ounces. 

Sugar, 14 ounces. 

This could be divided up as follows: 


BREAKFAST, 

Bread, 2 ounces. 

Porridge, 1 ounce. 

Egg or kipper (unrationed). 

Fats (butter or margarine), # ounce. 

Sugar, # ounce. 

There would also be a certain amount of fat (uncounted) in the 
kipper and in the milk for his tea or coffee. 


LUNCHEON. 
Bread, 1 ounce. 
Vegetable soup (unrationed). 
Meat, 2 ounces. 
Potatoes and other vegetables (unrationed). 
wv or other fruit (unrationed). 
If the meat consisted of poultry or rabbit, he could have 4 ounces, 


TEA, 

.Bread, 1 ounce. 

Sugar, # ounce (including 4+ ounce for potato cakes or scones). 

Fat (margarine or butter), ? ounce. 

Potato cakes or scontrs (including 3 ounce of flour, which deducts 
1 ounce from the day’s ration of bread). 


DINNER. 

Bread, 2 ounces. 

Vegetable soup (unrationed). 

Fish (unrationed). 

Meat, 24 ounces (including + ounce for suet for pudding). 

Potatoes and other vegetables (unrationed). 

Pudding (including % ounce of “other cereals,” + ounce of fat, } 
ounce of sugar). 

Cheese (unrationed, but to be used carefully). 

Fruit (unrationed). 

The whole day’s ration is here used up with the exception of 33 
ounces of bread. This can be saved if not required or it can be ex- 
changed in the day’s rations for an equal weight of meat if more of the 
latter be needed, or for flour or other cereals at the rate of 3 pound 
for every pound of bread. It is approximately equal to 24 ounces of 
flour or other cereals. 

The same edition of the Mail contains a half dozen food-control 
items. On other days the papers told of fines as high as $500 
for what in antiwar times might be considered minor offenses. 

I hope to find an opportunity soon to address the House on 
comparative prices in Great Britain and the United States, as 
shown by menus brought back by me. : 

In the meantime, citizens who feel that they ure grossly over- 
charged should register complaints with the office of the Food 
Administrator or the Federal Trade Commission or their Con- 
gressmen., 

In addition to studying the defense of the realm food and 
supply acts, I beg to’suggest that other Members secure from the 
Library and read a book entitled “Employers and Workmen 
Under the Munitions of War Acts,” which is a compact digest 
of the munitions.code o the British Parliament, and which 
was prepared by T. A. Frye, who was connected with the muni- 
tions tribunal of Great Britain. 





@n the Declaration of War Against Austria-Hungary. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In toe House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 7, 1917. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, a declaration of war 
against Austria-Hungary is a necessary incident to our war 
with Germany. The German element of the people of Austria- 
Hungary are in complete accord with the aims, ideals, and cul- 
ture of the people of Germany; the governments of the two 
nations have a unity of purpose which has cemented them into 
an unshakable alliance; the military and financial resources of 
the two nations have been welded practically into a whole. To 
war with Germany is, in fact, to war with Austria-Hungary. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we should abandon the pretense 
of friendly relations with the latter and frankly acknowle?ge 
a state of actual war. 

It is easy to declare war, but quite a different matter to wag 
war; the first is a matter of formal words, the last of devoted 
and heroic action and perhaps appalling sacrifices. Wars are 
not to be won by patriotic processions, public meetings, shouting, 
and display. War calls for the shock of battle and the pouring 
out of men’s blood, and small service is performed by patriotic 
pretense and flag waving unsupported by deeds. In this awful 
war emergency the profiteer who camouflages his greed with 
blatant lip patriotism is the least useful citizen. 

ORGANIZATION FOR WAR. 

Our country is at grips with the most powerful war machine 
that ever existed. Germany’s terrible efficiency for war com- 
mands respect, even from her enemies. It is a heavy task that 
we have assumed to defeat her. It calls for sacrifices and devo- 
tion from all our people. 

Germany has been enabled to achieve her terrible efficiency 
for war by a thoroughgoing organization of her entire resources 
of men and wealth upon a war basis. Stayed neither by senti- 
ment, property interests, nor humanitarian impulses, Germany 
has stripped herself for contlict. Every activity of her people 
has been forced to conform to military necessity. We must 
match German efficiency for war with American efficiency. 
Only in this way may we win the war. 

Wars are no longer waged between armies, but between whole 
peoples. No longer is service in war rendered only by soldiers 
in the field, but now they also serve who follow civilian pur- 
suits—men, women, and even little children a thousand miles 


from the battle line. Nor is merely flesh and blood the sole food - 


of war. Property must serve as well; property must suffer, 
must bear its wounds, and make its final sacrifices. 
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PATRIOTS AND PROFITEERS. 

Many of our great captains of industry have been loud in lip 
service, but it would seem that in their hearts they have scarcely 
realized the awful undertaking to which our country is com- 
mitted. They have continued to think in terms of profits. 
They have acted on the precept “ Business as usual.” They 
have taken advantage of the Nation’s peril to profiteer, to exact 
from Government and people alike extortionate profits on war 
material and on the necessaries of life. They have given them- 
selves to a wild orgy of greed and exploitation such as the 
world never saw before. 

The current report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
shows that corporations returned for the year ending June 30, 
1916, taxable net income of $5,184,442,389.17 and for the year 
ending June 30, 1917, $8,693,841,327.21, so that during the last 
fiscal year corporations had a net taxable income of $3,509,- 
378,938.04 in excess of the previous year. These figures do not 
include the incomes of individuals and firms, nor do they show 
incomes used for paying expenses, interest, taxes, or replace- 
ments or extensions of plants, so that the grand total would be 
an incredibly stupendous sum. The past two years has been 
th: time for heaping up vast fortunes—for the creation of mil- 
lionaires and multimillionaires. We now have 206 persons in 
the United States who admit to yearly incomes of over $1,000,- 
000, there are 10 who have yearly incomes of over $5,000,000, 
while 53,569 of our citizens admit to and pay tax on incomes 
exceeding $20,000 per year, and 14,000 of the latter are mil- 
lionaires and better. It is stated that the past two years has 
seen the American millionaire class multiplied more than three 
times. 

During the years 1912, 1913, and 1914, 48 American industrial 
and trading corporations now engaged in war trafficking aver- 
aged net annual profits aggregating $255,050,567. For 1915 
their net profits were $412,348,513 ; for 1916, $900,301,596. These 
corporations made in 1916, $640,083,669 in excess of the prewar 
average of 1912, 1913, and 1914. In other words, the net earnings 
of these companies applicable to dividends in 1916 were more 
than three times the average net earnings of the prewar period. 
These companies have, for the most part, not only made gigantic 
war profits applicable to dividends but have paid for extensions 
to their plants, so that their actual earnings are really much 
greater than stated. These figures do not include the big 
powder companies nor others of the most greedy of the war 
contractors, and are merely illustrative of a general situation. 

Complete figures are not available; however, such reports as 
we have for the first half of 1917 indicate that war profits will 
be very much greater this year than last. Fox instance, in 1916 
the Central Leather Co, netted $15,489,201; it is estimated that 
in 1917 it will net over $24,000,000. In 1916 the Republic Iron 
& Steel Co. netted $14,789,163; this year it will net over $22,- 
000,000. In 1916 the United States Steel Corporation netted 
$271,531,730; it will probably net over $550,000,000 this year. 
In 1916 the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power Co. 
netted $3,819,295 ; in 1917 it will net about $5,000,000. In 1916 
the Ray Consolidated Copper Co. netted $12,084,166; in 1917 
it will probably net $14,500,000. In 1916 the Chino Copper Co. 
netted $12,527,948; in 1917 it will net about $13,600,000. In 
1916 the Lackawanna Steel Co. netted $12,218,224; in 1917 it 
will probably net $24,000,000. There is every indication, there- 
fore, that 1917 will be a bumper year, in which America’s 
profiteers will accumulate from the war sums of money un- 
paralleled in financial history. It is estimated that American 
corporations engaged in making war profits will make in 1917 
war profits of $3,600,000,000 in excess of their average profits 
during prewar years. These calculations show a situation at 
once shocking and deplorable. 

It was recently stated that it costs the United States more 
than ten times as much as Germany for each soldier maintained 
in the fieid. In other words, for every dollar that Germany 
spends on one of her soldiers the United States spends $10. 
This shocking difference is occasioned in a large measure by the 
extortionate prices exacted from our Government for war ma- 
terial and supplies. The difference is due only in a slight de- 
gree to the better pay and better equipment of American soldiers. 
Our Government is being overcharged all along the line for the 
things required for war. The worst offenders are the metal pro- 
ducers and manufacturers of war material. It is established 
beyond doubt that in many cases the Government is being re- 
quired to pay enormous profits, sometimes reaching 100 per cent 
and yielding annual dividends to profiteers of 100 per cent, 500 
per cent, and 1,000 per cent on their investments. Such a 
situation is a threat to the financial strength of our country 
and must be abated without delay. 

Not only is extortion being practiced on our Government, but 
the people of the country are being bled white by profiteers tak- | 
ing advantage of the world-war situation. Producers of great 
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basic commodities, metals, and manufactures have arbitrarily 
jacked up their prices. Pig iron, which three years ago in my 
home city, Birmingham, was selling for $9.50 a ton, was in- 
creased to above $50 a ton, until recently reduced by govern- 
mental order to $33. This is merely an illustration. Coal, cop- 
per, and many other commodities were dealt with in the same 
way. The prices were increased not because of an increase in 
cost of production but merely because the profiteers could “ get 
the money.” ‘They charged all the traffic would bear and gave 
labor as small a share of the increase as it could be made con- 
tent with. The arbitrary increase in the price of the great basic 
commodities soon reacted upon all other prices, and they began 
to soar, with the result that the cost of living has become almost 
unbearable. Necessaries of life are rapidly going beyond the 
reach of the people, and the poor man’s dollar has less pur- 
chasing power than ever before in the history of our country. 

The situation in its aspect both toward Government and peo- 
ple is most dangerous. It must be corrected at once if we are 
to carry on. efficient war. Should it remain unchécked our 
country’s financial strength will be speedily sapped and the 
patience and the patriotism of the people ground out of them 
in the struggle against extortion and high prices for food and 
clothing. The Government must enter upon a thorough-going 
process of price fixing. Prices of commodities must be arbi- 
trarily forced down, even as they have been arbitrarily forced 
up. Only in this way can a reasonable relation and equilibrium 
between prewar conditions, values when normal conditions have 
again been restored, and the present war situation be main- 
tained. 

When we were being urged by some of the same interests now 
engaged in profiteering to abandon the voluntary system for 
conscription, we were told to “ avoid British blunders.” Yet they 
have not urged that we avoid British blunders so far as business 
interests are concerned. The monumental British blunder was 
in assuming that business should be allowed to go on as usual. 
Yet untaught by this we are proceeding on the same false theory. 
The recent session of Congress was characterized by war legis- 
lation in which regard for men’s natural rights was allowed to 
interfere but little with preparation for war. However, extraor- 
dinary tenderness for property rights was shown. Great fear 
was entertained that business might be disrupted, that the 
efficiency of American capital and industry might be somewhat 
impaired so that our after-the-war commercial situation would 
not be as strong as desired. I have not shared in any such 
feeling. I refuse to place property or business upon higher 
ground than men. If there be a moral right to take men against 
their will for war service, then property may also be taken. If 
there may be conscription of men, there also may be conscrip- 
tion of profits. If the situation justifies the disruption of homes 
and dragging the son from the mother’s arms and the husband 
from his wife and children, then surely the sensibilities of profit 
makers are not to be greatly regarded. 

As a matter of principle as well as of good public policy we 
should not require all the sacrifices war entails to be made by 
our soldiers and their dear ones left behind. We should also 
require the corpulent Knight of the Swivel Chair to make his 
sacrifices. While our soldiers shed their blood he should shed 
his profits for our Nation’s preservation. No man should be 
allowed to come out of this war richer than he went into it. 
We should see to that by proper price fixing and the levy of 
income taxes. It would be a shame if at the end of the war, 
when our soldiers come back to us, we should be compelled to 
confess that while they were fighting and shedding their blood 
for us we permitted their loved ones to be sweated and over- 
charged for food and clothes, and greedy profiteers to practice 
extortion upon the Government, and thereby create a grievous 
public debt to burden the shoulders of many generations of their 
descendants. 

PAYING FOR THE WAR. 


The cost of the war, so far as possible, should be paid by the 
present generation. It is we who entered on the war—we who 
are managing it. Future generations will have their own strug- 
gles, their own problems to solve. We should not destroy them 
in advance by an evil heritage of war burdens. To do so will 
be unjust to Americans who are yet to be born, to the future of 
our country, and to the development of the time that is to come. 
Future generations will have no way to avenge themselves upon 
us nor to correct the evils we may do. We must leave to them 
America and its opportunities, fresh and ample as we ourselves 
received it. 

But there are yet other more pressing reasons why we should 
not finance the war with bond issues beyond what is absolutely 
necessary. It is because of the inflation of prices that issues 
of securities cause. The flotation in the United States of 
European securities reached perhaps six billions before we 
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entered the war and eaused great inflation in circulation and 
stimulation of industry. The sale of United States bonds has 
greatly accelerated the rise in prices and industrial activity. 
Business of many kinds even not connected with war industry 
is overrun with orders. The supply of labor and transportation 
is even now inadequate and seriously hampers our war prepara- 
tions. A thoroughgoing system of profits taxation which will 
absorb practically all profits in excess of legal interest will act 
as a salutary curb upon business and industrial activities. 
Unnecessary businesses will be eliminated so that our commer- 
cial and industrial activities may be centered upon war produc- 
tion. It will tend to organize this country upon a war basis 
and greatly simplify the situation. It will release labor and 
transportation for military use and make our Nation more 
efficient for war. It will at the same time have effect to reduce 
prices of the necessaries of life so as to free our people from 
a pressure which is rapidly becoming unbearable. 


OUR WAR AIMS, 


A declaration of war against Austria marks the second phase 
of our entry into the war. The past eight months has brought 
to many of us clearer vision and a better understanding of the 
problem before us. The war is not a theory; it is an accom- 
plished fact, and is so accepted by the American people. All of 
us may not agree as to what our immediate war aims should be. 
There is ample room for honorable differences of opinion on 
that subject between the most enlightened patriots. There 
should be no scorn nor hectoring of those who hold to different 
views. However, every patriotic American must agree that 
our ultimate war aim is the protection of American honor, dig- 
nity, and interests, and the future security of our country. 

As for myself, I hold that as our boys fight for democracy in 
France we must stand for democracy here at home, for the sacred 
principles for which our fathers suffered and which are secured 
to us in the American Constitution. The right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, the right to govern ourselves, the 
right of free religion, of free speech, and free press; the right 
of the people peaceably to assemble, to bear arms, to be secure 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, and to trial by 
jury—these are fundamental democracy and constitute real 
Americanism. . 

I am resolved to support the war in every way which will 
adequately furnish our soldiers with the best of food, equip- 
ment, arms, and instruments of war, and to do everything in 
my power for their comfort and welfare; to see that the families 
of those who are fighting our battles are amply provided for, 
that those who are disabled shall be cared for so long as they 
live, and that the widows and orphans of those who do not 
come back are generously and justly dealt with. I am determined 
that the cost of the war should be paid so far as possible by 
those who are making profits out of it, and that no swollen 
fortunes shall be made out of the Nation’s extremity; that ex- 
tortion is not practiced upon the people; that necessaries of life 
shall be within the reach of common men, and that American 
liberties shall be jealously guarded always. 

Even in this dark hour I dare look forward to the coming of 
peace. This awful war can not go on always, and surely the 
time must soon come when mankind will be restored to sanity 
and the sun will again shine. I am hoping that peace when it 
does come may bring us higher aims and loftier ideals, and that 
it will bring to our beloved country such security and wisdom 
in which te enjoy it as will enable us to avoid al) future wars. 
I am hoping’ that in finding peace we may keep ourselves clear 
of European entanglements and alliances, from competition in 
Old World’s systems of caste and avarice, and that we may hold 
to traditional American isolation and reserve. Burned on my 
heart are the words of Washington’s Farewell Address: 


Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none or a 
very remote relation Hence she must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to our concerns, 


Also the wise counsel which he gave on the same occasion: 


Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence the jealousy of a 
free people ought to constantly awake, since history and experience 
rove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of repub- 
| government; but that jealousy to be useful must be impartial, 
else it becomes the instrument of the very influence to be avoided, 
instead of a defense against it. Excessive’ partiality for one foreign 
nation and excessive dislike for another cause those whom they actuate 
to see danger only on one side, and serve to veil, and even second, the 
arts of influence on the other. Real patriots who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite are liable to become suspected and odious, while 
its tools and dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people to 
surrender their interests. 

The great rule of conduct for us in regard to foreign nations Is in 
extending our commercial relations to have with them as little political 
connection as possible. 


Washington did but voice the sentiments shared by all. the 
founders of the Republic. Time has brought no change calling 


for the reversal of this salutary policy. It is just as wise now 
as when Thomas Jefferson expressed it with such wonderful 
clarity : 

I am for free commerce with all nations, and political connections 
with none; I am for not linking ourselves by new treaties with the 
quarrels of Eurepe, or entering that field of slaughter to preserve their 


balance or join in the confederacy of kings to war against the principles 
of liberty. The first object of my heart is my own country. 





Waterways—An Alarming Condition. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, December 7, 1917. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, the transporta- 
tion situation in the United States is alarming. The Govern- 
ment itself is put to a great disadvantage in this matter. It is 
so serious that food supplies for the large centers of popula- 
tion are held up, commerce which ought to have free access to 
the market is delayed, and travel generally is impeded. The 
movements of troops from camp to camp or to the frontier must 
be arranged by commandeering cars and engines, and even then 
munitions of war, needful alike to our own troops in Europe 
and to our allies, are not advanced as rapidly or as efficiently 
as they should be. : 

The railroad managers who have largely monopolized Ameri- 
can transportation in recent years are at their wits ends to meet 
the public demands, including those of the Government. Many 
of them have been obliged to confess their utter inability to 
keep up with the service required of them. 

At a recent convention of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association in Miami, Fla., a convention attended by representa- 
tive men and women from all the Atlantic seaboard States, with 
a strong representation from the Gulf States also in attendance, 
these facts were pointed out. What transpired in that conven- 
tion may fairly be quoted as the latest word on the subject of 
transportation, since it embodied expressions of sentiment from 
national officials interested in rail-and-water transportation, and 
others deeply concerned in the welfare of our own country and 
in the outcome of our participation in the war in Europe. The 
resolutions of that convention reminded Congress and the coun- 
try of the availability in this national crisis ‘of the waterways 
of the United States. They drew attention to the long-standing 
agitation for their improvement fur just such an emergency ag 
this, and to the wisdom of at once proceeding to their develop- 
ment in accordance with the recommendations of the United 
States Army engineers. 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRESS THREATENING. 

Before extending my remarks by inserting the speech made 
by me, as president of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Associa- 
tion, on that occasion, may I be permitted to draw the attention 
of the House to the urgency of the suggestion for immediate 
action. The Atlantic coast line, from Eastport, Me., to Key 


West, Fla., is approximately 1,800 miles. The greatest indus-- 


trial wealth of the Nation is located along that coast, particu- 
larly from Narragansett Bay to Hampton Roads. We have four 
great navy yards and many shipbuilding and munition plants 
extending from Boston to Norfolk. We have natural means of 
communication by water inland between Boston and New York, 
New York and Philadelphia, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
Baltimore and Norfolk. We have other great ports north and 
south of these points, none of them now communicating inland 
by waterways sufficient to enable a battleship to pass through, 
Any two of these points could be connected up by water to a 
battleship’s depth for the cost of a battleship. Few of them are 
now sufficiently connected up to permit of the passage of coal 
barges, a few of which are now being sent to sea—and some of 
them to the bottom of the sea—because the canals are insufficient 
to accommodate them. The railroads are not able to carry the 
coal which the people of New England sorely need, and indus- 
trial distress is threatening. 

The cost of living, apart from the necessities of war, is neces 
sarily enhanced to an aggravating extent by these conditions 

INDEFENSIBLE NEGLECT OF PREPAREDNESS. 

Let. me refer to the preparedness side of this question. The 
enemy could strike our ships at the upper end of Long Island 
Sound, and under present channel conditions our battleships 
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could not pass through to New York. They could strike us in 
New York Bay, and our ships could not pass through to the 
Delaware River. They could strike us at the mouth of the 
Delaware Bay and probably destroy our railroad communica- 
tions north and south. Our ships could not now pass through 
from the Delaware River and its navy yard to New York Bay 
or to the Chesapeake Bay. The enemy might strike us at the 
mouth of the Chesapeake, and if our ships were driven in they 
could run up the Chesapeake Bay only to be blocked by the exist- 
ing small canal, which would forbid them entrance to the Dela- 
ware Bay or to the navy yard at Philadelphia. Thinking men 
who look at the Atlantic coast map in these war times can not 
view this condition without concern. 

Or let us take the coast of Florida with the West Indies and 
the Bahamas just across the way. I have recently completed a 
tour of the Florida East Coast waterways and am able to speak 
from personal knowledge of the conditions which there prevail. 
If a battle should occur anywhere off the 500 miles of the Florida 
coast, and the Atlantie side of the Florida coast is almost one- 
third as long as the entire Atlantic seaboard, there is no port 
from Key West to the St. Johns River into which a lame Ameri- 
can ship, drawing more than 16 feet of water might go in dis- 
tress or for repairs. There is no port along this vast stretch of 
Florida coast to accommodate a battleship of the American 
Navy, except possibly the St. Johns River. The nearest ap- 
proach to a channel into which even an American torpedo boat 
might go along the whole 500 miles is at Miami, where the local 
authorities cooperating with the Government has just completed 
an 18-foot channel to the sea. 

As the remarks which I desire to introduce under leave to 
extend, go into this subject more in detail, I shall not now pursue 
it further except to urge all patriotic citizens to examine the map 
closely, study conditions that have arisen with respect to our 
country’s preparedness, and then ask themselves the question 
whether the time has not come for the utilization of the inland 
waterways of the country as the one great relief measure de- 
manding immediate attention. 

ANNUAL ADDRESS oF HON. J. HAMPTON Moors, M. C., PRESIDENT AT- 

LANTIC DEEPER WATERWAYS ASSOCIATION, TENTH ANNUAL CONVEN- 

_ TION, Miami, FLA., NOVEMBER 27, 1917. 

Ladies and gentlemen, for 10 years the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association has been preaching the doctrine of improved 
waterways as an aid to transportation. It has contributed to 
2 better general understanding of the waterway necessities of 
the country and has aided in securing from Congress increased 
appropriations for worthy projects along the Atlantic coast. 
It is not an exaggeration to say that every one of the States 
affected, from Maine to Florida, has been benefited by this agi- 
tation, and.that in-some instances the appropriations during the 
period of the association’s activities have equaled the entire 
appropriations for all the years preceding 1907. Take the Dela- 
ware River, upon whose banks the association was founded 10 
years ago. There was then a 26-foot channel project nearing 
completion, from the ocean to Philadelphia. Shipbuilding had 
already made the Delaware a noted American stream, but the 
draft of ships was limited to the depth of the channel, and 
Philadelphia’s international trade was thereby necessarily re- 
stricted. The river was not then as well able to accommodate 
large vessels as were the ports of Baltimore, Boston, and New 
York. The upper Delaware to Trenton, approaching the shallow 
canal which leads on to New York, was insufficient for vessels 
drawing 6 feet of water. Owing to the supremacy of the rail- 
roads the waterways along the Atlantic seaboard and elsewhere 
had fallen into disuse. The association was organized to cor- 
rect that condition, to agitate for better treatment for water- 
ways, and to urge Congress and the business interests to put 
these natural media of transportation, these willing and service- 
able burden bearers of commerce, into practical use. 

RESULTS OF 10 YEARS’ WORK. 

As to results, the 10 years’ work of the association is satis- 
factory, but not complete. Using the Delaware River project, 
which had the friendly interest of the association, as an illus- 
tration, it may be observed that, though it has returned to the 
Federal Government in customs duties as high as $21,000,000 per 
annuim, and continues, even under present conditions, to con- 
tribute very heavily to the national revenues, it received from 
the Government for all improvements from the beginning down 
to 1907 approximately $19,300,000. That was up to the point of 
completion of a 26-foot channel. Since then the appropriations 
have approximated $11,000,000, an increase in the 10 years of 
the association of 56 per cent, compared with all previous years. 
And what has been accomplished in that 10 years? First, a 
26-foot channel, then a 30-foot channel, and now a 35-foot chan- 
nel at mean low tide is approaching completion to Philadelphia 
100 miles from the sea. 








IMPROVEMENTS WORTH WHILE. 


Along the banks of the river at Wilmington, Chester, Camden, 
Bristol, and intermediate points have come the greatest of indus- 
trial plants and shipbuilding establishments, some of them now 
operated by the Government, and great ships engaged in inter- 
national trade. It is safe to say that if it has not already done 
so the Delaware with its 35-foot channel completed will outstrip 
in commerce and shipbuilding any inland river in the world. 
In the same period the upper Delaware has been given an as- 
sured 12-foot channel to Trenton, inducing the location of mam- 
moth industrial plants, including barge and shipbuilding con- 
cerns, whose activities point inevitably to the early construction 
of a waterway or canal through to the harbor of New York 
for which the State of New Jersey has provided the right of 
way, and for which a favorable report has been presented to 
Congress by the United States Army Engineers. A suitable 
opening across the State of New Jersey of course would mean 
immediate access to the Hudson River and the New York State 
Barge Canal and their tributaries north and west, as it would 
also connect with Long Island Sound and the inland waters of 
New England. The association is steadily driving its agitation 
north and east, just as it persistently strives to bring the south- 
ern links together through the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay—a project, which I am happy to 
report, received the preliminary approval of Congress in an 
authorization of condemnation proceedings in the last rivers and 
harbors bill. 

HOW STATES HAVE BENEFITED. 

If we deal with the projects by States separately from inter- 
state projects, the comparison of appropriations before and after 
the revival of interest in waterways by the Atlantic Association 
is illuminating. Every State has or ought to have an interest 
in the maintenance of navigable waterways within its own 
boundaries. Preference for rail transportation, interest in rail- 
road investments, the construction of railroad bridges, and the 
accessibility of certain ports to deep-sea shipping connected up 
with the railroads had much to do in some localities with the 
decadence of canals and the neglect of inland waterways. Per- 
haps one or all of these causes is accountable for the halting 
attitude of certain large interests anc apparently large men who 
have derided the waterways movement in recent years, not know- 
ing how soon it would be necessary to appeal to the waterways 
for relief. The fact is that up to 1907, when a disastrous car 
shortage struck the country, the entire Atlantic seaboard, which 
sustained the greatest volume of the Nation’s business, had re- 
ceived from the beginning of our history only $141,000,000 of 
the $552,000,000 that had been appropriated for rivers and har- 
bors up to that time.. The rest cf the money had been diverted. 
It had gone to the Mississippi Valley, to the Pacific coast, to the 
Great Lakes, and to the Gulf, where the people seemed to have 
a greater appreciation of their rivers and harbors than we had 
of ours in the East. And they took the money and used it, and 
the cry of “ pork barrel” was not heard in the land. 

REVIVAL OF INTEREST SUBSTANTIAL. 


Massachusetts was one of the Eastern States whose represen- 


tatives were fairly active in obtaining appropriations in the 
earlier years. They began to tap the Federal Treasury about 
1823, and up to the slump in 1907 had received altogether ap- 
proximately $15,640,000. That the new agitation was not with- 
out advantage to the old Bay State is shown by the fact that 
since 1907 Massachusetts has received approximately $6,200,000, 
about 40 per cent of the appropriations previously received, and 
that it now has other important projects under way. Con- 
necticut is anoches New England State which invites your notice. 
In all its history prior to 1907 the Nutmeg State received approxi- 
mately $4,160,000; since 1907, $1,650,000, or about 40 per cent 
of the preceding total. Little Delaware, apart from the advan- 
tage derived from the Delaware River improvements, ran along 
slowly with about $1,500,000 for its inland streams up to 1907, 
but jumped to $1,250,000 in the 10 years thereafter, an increase 
of more than 80 per cent, compared with all preceding years. Of 
the Southern States, South Carolina, one of the oldest canal 
States in the Union, showed appropriations of $8,800,000 up to 
1907, and more than $2,000,000 thereafter, an excess of about 25 
per cent, compared with the total for preceding years. 
RIVERS CAPABLE OF SERVICE. 


I could present many other interesting State contrasts but 
shall stop with Florida—Florida, the land of waterways as much 
as it is the land of fruits and flowers. Up to 1907 Florida re- 
ceived Federal appropriations for inland waterways amounting 
to more than $13,500,000. In the 10 years succeeding, Florida 
obtained additional appropriations approximating $9,000,000, or 
substantially 65 per cent of all preceding appropriations, and that 
increase included the $160,000 which is carried in this year’s 
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rivers and harbors bill for the 18-foot channel at Miami. It 
is not claimed that this splendid increase was due to the Atlantic 
Deeper Waterways Association, for Florida’s Representatives in 
the Senate and House are alert and have unusual influence in 
waterways matters, but the association has maintained a sym- 
pathetie interest in Florida’s progress and has cooperated with 
the State’s Representatives wherever practicable. This, indeed. 
has been the uniform practice in every State penetrated by the 
great intracoastal waterway or any of its 148 tributary rivers 
or subsidiary feeders. The effort everywhere has been to unite 
the forces of the various States—to show in the New England 
States, for instance, a kindred interest in the development of 
Florida and vice versa, since once adequately united and im- 
proved, the products of the Southland may be carried into New 
England upon the same waters that return to the Southern 
States the products of New England, or of New Jersey, or of 
Pennsylvania, or of Maryland. Or, if you please, so that the 
pleasure craft which frequent the waters of Narragansett Bay 
or Atlantic City in the summer months may enjoy the alluring 
climate of Miami in the winter. So that the service of our 
vessels of commerce or war may not be impeded. So that the 
most may be made of all seasons and all products. So that idle- 
ness and waste may be reduced to a minimum. So that the cost 
of living may be cut down. So that time and opportunity may 
be accepted at their full value as essential factors in the problem 
of transportation. 
THE MEANING OF TRANSPORTATION, 

It is easy in these war times to understand the supreme im- 
portance of transportation—transportation for troops who are 
to fight our battles, transportation for munitions of war, and 
transportation for supplies. We can understand transportation 


‘more readily now because of war’s demands, which curtail our 


ordinary home supplies and which increase the cost of every- 
thing that is necessary to sustain life. It is not so easy, how- 
ever, to understand why men of large influence in business and 
statecraft have contributed to the limitations that transportation 
has suffered hitherto and which now rise to plague and alarm 
them. Viewed in the light of our own war necessities, it seems 
to the average waterways man as if the “ transportation expert ” 
who has ignored the opportunities presented by our natural 
means of transportation has, to speak softly, been too insistent 
and dogmatic in his dependence upon the railroads as the chief 
common carriers of the country. Surely the warning which 
James J. Hill sounded in 1907 was not heeded. Surely the re- 
course to the waterways as a relief measure has not been fol- 
lowed up in such manner as to be effective now that the country 
has reached the very limit of its transportation capacity. 
FAR-SEEING MEN SPEAK OUT. 


We have the admission of Mr. Daniel Willard, head of the 
Railwey War Board, that the railroads need help. We have the 
appeal of Secretary Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, 
for the utilization of waterways. We have the statement of 
President Holden, of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road, 
that the hour has come for national assistance from the water- 
ways. These are ameng the big thinkers who have had to do 
with this question. We ere hearing also from the lumber men 
and the cotton men and from the poor farmers upstream who 
have nothing but the product of their own labor to sustain life. 
They can not get to market by rail and the waterways are not 
properly opened up to them. If the streams were made navi- 
gable up even to the last farmer’s remote neck of the woods, he 
could get out in his motorboat to a larger stream and thus 
through the trunk line could eventually get to market. He 
could contribute more than he does. The country needs his 
product as much as that of the larger producer, and we believe 
his labor should not go to waste. But in too many instances it 
is going to waste in 1917, just as it did in 1907. The automobile 
has helped many a farmer in 1917 who was not so fortunately 
equipped in 1907, but even the automobile has its limitations. 
I° the rail service is checked by. Government demands; if the 
great car shortage takes away both engines and cars into new 
and unusual fields; if through lines of waterways are left un- 
improved or with links in the chain so weak and shallow as to 
prevent the passage of suitable carriers pressing on to market 
and the ports, even the automobile and the motor boat may not 
afford the producer or the consumer a reasonable measure of 
relief, 

DISTRESS OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. 

It is no time to paint word pictures of the distress of American 
railroads. We all know they have been largely commandcered 
for the Federal service. We know they are carrying troops and 
Supplies to the borders. We are all willing to put up with poor 
accommodations, crowded trains, cold cars, uncertain schedules, 
and the absence of dining. and sleeping cars in order that the 
Government’s work may be done. We have witnessed in New 


England the practical seizure of high-grade passenger train 
engines for service in the coal-carrying trade. We have seen the 
old and battered box cars come into use as carriers of human 
beings and live stock. These are a few only of the many present- 
day embarrassments of rail transportation. It may not be for 
us who have hammered away upon this very problem for the past 
10 years to say, “ We told you so,” but it is not immodest to say 
that each year in convention during the past decade, and each 
year since 1907 that Congress has considered river and harbor 
bills, we have insisted that the waterways were being ignored 
and that the day would come when their availability for public 
service would be demanded by the needs of the country. It is 
not unreasonable, therefore, to suggest to the convention that 
our predictions have been verified ; that the incompetency of the 
railroads, with their present mileage and equipment, is clearly 
proven; and that the failure to put the waterways in proper and 
serviceable condition justifies the immediate surrender of every 
prejudice against the prompt utilization of the waterways for 
the purposes of our country. 
FURTHER DELAY DANGEROUS. 


As president of this association I will go a step further and 
say that we should begin to hold accountable those who may be 
responsible for delaying the needful transportation agencies of 
the United States. Not only are the railroads suffering, but the 
people are making sacrifices and enduring hardships which they 
need not have borne but for the selfishness or pigheadedness of 
waterway obstructionists in the United States. There is no rea- 
son for longer delaying such absolutely necessary projects as an 
improved Chesapeake & Delaware Canal. There is no good 
reason why we should not begin at once, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the United States Army Engineers, the com- 
pletion of every unfinished link in the Atlantic intracoastal 
chain. If we can afford to lend billions to the people of Europe 
to fight wars and make internal improvements, we can certainly 
afford to spend the few millions necessary to put our own house 
in order. The welfare of our own people is dear to us, and it is 
due to our soldiers and sailors that we take every measure pos- 
sible to protect them in the heroic work they have to do. We 
must keep up production to give them heart and nourishment. 
We can not do this without adequate transportation by water as 
well as by land. In the light of our present information and 
experience it may not be unjust to say that deliberate obstruc- 
tion of waterway projects capable of aiding transportation in 
this day of national peril is lacking in patriotism if it does not 
actually give aid and comfort to the enemy. 

WARRING COUNTRIES WANT WATERWAYS. 


If we will rid ourselves of local differences affecting transpor- 
tation, if we will coordinate the work of the railroad with the 
work of the waterways and the other highways of the Nation, 
we will best serve our country at this eritical period of our 
national history. There is every reason why we should do so, 
even from the selfish point of view. Other nations have done it, 
and other nations continue to do it during the war. It is re- 
markable—possibly amazing to many—that while we are lending 
money, even billions of dollars, to England, France, Italy, Russig, 
and other nations and are charging it up in taxes against our- 
selves, money that is being utilized abroad for railroad construc- 
tion, bridge construction, canal construction, waterway construc- 
tion, if you please, we are still gagging over the paltry hundred 
millions that would serve to put the entire intracoastal water- 
way in workable order for the relief of the railroads and for 
the relief of the people of the United States in the matter of 
prices for commodities and food supplies. We are lending hun- 
dreds of millions to France, which is more directly in the war 
than we are. Is France neglecting her inland waterways? It 
was announced in July last, in the midst of all her war excite- 
ment, that France proposed to canalize the river Rhone for 
navigation and for water power. It was announced that the 
completion of the project would “ relieve the congestion of traffic 
and decrease fuel requirements.” If France can continue her 
canalization schemes in war times, why should the United 
States hesitate to construct a Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
suitable to the interests of modern navigation and capable of 
carrying our ships of war? It would cost the Government to do 
this work less than it costs to build one American battleship. 
The strategic situation here is of equal importance to the United 
States as is the Kiel Canal to Germany. Are we to haggle over 
a cost equal to the price of a single battleship until our neglect 
puts us to the expense of a dozen battleships? 

EUROPEANS PREPARING FOR COMMERCE, 


Only a few days ago it was announced that Italy, now des- 
perately at war with Austria, intended to push the Milan-Venice 
Canal to immediate completion for navigation and the premo- 
tion of industries. Listen to the mayor of Milan, who regards 
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this project as of special significance at the present time. He 
says the central Empires against which Italy is fighting “ plan 
to build in seven years a magnificent canal between the Rhine 
and the Danube for ships of very heavy tonnage.” “It is well 
for Milan and for Italy,” says the mayor now so deeply- con- 
cerned in the scheme, “ that there should be planned and executed 
a work of civilization which, if not so grandiose, will certainly 
be of the greatest benefit for the economic development of our 
country, and because, while the tempest of war still rages, it is 
the duty of those who look after public affairs to prepare such 
work without loss of time and provide for the period of peace.” 
Could any argument be framed that would apply more vividly 
to the neglected waterways of the United States? We are lend- 
ing Italy money, hundreds of millions of dollars, and Italy is 
looking forward to her avenues of communication when peace 
shall be restored. Is there not in this a lesson for the people of 
the United States? But why pause here? Even Germany, 
against whose Government we have declared war, is not over- 
looking her waterways and canals. A few months ago it was 
reported that the Germans and Austrians had gotten together 
for the further development of their inland waterways, with the 
view of connecting the Danube and its tributaries with the 
rivers of northern Germany, the Elbe, the Oder, and the Vis- 
tula, and thus connect Austria-Hungary with the Baltic. Great 
stress was laid upon the precautionary inland-waterway project, 
indicating that it had “ been forced upon the attention of both 
empires owing to their great and increasing difficulties of trans- 
portation during the war.” We are not lending Germany any 
money, but we are lending our allies vast sums in addition to 
what we ourselves are spending to beat Germany, and yet every- 
where abroad, in the territory of friend and foe alike, we find 
advantage being taken of waterway transportation. 
OUR AMERICAN REQUESTS MODEST. 


And we continue to neglect our own and chasten ourselves 
by the highest possible cost of living due to the limitations of 
the railroads, which, strive as they may, are unable to carry the 
products we are capable of producing and upon which both we 
and our allies must depend. We are asking to start with a 
12-foot canal from the Delaware River across the State of New 
Jersey to the port of New York. It would cost $20,000,000, but 
we are told by objectors the cost is too great. We are also 
told that our daily gross war cost is upward of $40,000,000. If 
that is a true estimate, half a single day’s war cost would build 
a serviceable waterway connecting New England with the South 
across the State of New Jersey, encouraging industries and pro- 
viding a channel for small war vessels between the great navy 
yards. A full day’s war cost would give us a battleship depth 
across the State. For strategic purposes, it night mean to the 
United States a national victory or defeat. In times of peace, 
if we should be wise enough to give up the price of a battleship 
to acquire an adequate waterway to the Chesapeake Bay, it 
would mean not only a sensible preparedness for war but a 
means of interchange for all time of the products of industry 
between the North and the South and the East and the West. 
Are we too parsimonious to take a tithe of our war money for 
this purpose? Or are we so blind to our national welfare now 
that when peace is restored the opportunity shall have been lost? 

WHY LIMIT OUR PRODUCTIVITY? 


The limitations now being placed upon our productive capac- 
ity are as serious as the limitations placed upon consumption. 
We may be able to eat less meat and to put less sugar in our 
coffee without seriously injuring the body politic, but if we dis- 
mantle our industries, discourage the farmer, or reduce his 
acreage we may not so readily recover from the ill effects of it 
or restore the conditions that once prevailed. Limited trans- 
portation is largely responsible for this. To such a plight have 
we been brought that the railroad war board has recently sug- 
gested an embargo upon more than 500 nonessentials. What 
does this mean? 

Does it mean that with one railroad along the east coast of 
Florida you are no longer to send to the northern markets the 
fruits that grow in abundance here? Does it mean that these 
are nonessentiais? Are the wall-paper factories in Buffalo to 
cease sending their products into Florida to adorn and make 
comfortable the homes of your citizens? Is this nonessential? 

COMING HOME TO FLORIDA. 


The great intracoastal waterway runs by your very door in 
eastern Florida. You are not using it. Why? If it were opened 
up to a proper depth and width steamboats and barges might 
now be carrying your valuable products into the northern mar- 
kets for transshipment east or west or to be sent “over there” 
where our boys are now rapidly approaching the trenches. 
Refrigeration settles the problem of leng hauls for fruit from 
California. Refrigeration would settle the problem for you in 
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long hauls from your great State to the North and to the West, 
I have asked you why you do not use this intracoastal water- 
way. You know the answer. It is not open to an adequate 
width and depth. If it were open the railroads would continue 
to do their normal business. They would. necessarily do a 
greater business because of the traffic that would accrue along 
the line of the waterway and its tributaries, but to all intents 
and purposes this natural, God-given avenue of communication 
between the North, the East, the South, and the West is closed 
to the State of Florida. 
TYING UP NEW ENGLAND COAL. 


The American citizen who wishes to come through from the 
Northern States is compelled to adjust his craft to the weakest 
link in your Florida coastal waterway. The same condition 
confronts the Floridian who seeks to enjoy the navigability of 
northern streams to the use of which he is entitled. But you 
are not alone with your problem. The difficulties which con- 
front you are similar in degree to those which make heavier the 
burdens of your northern brethren. New England is paying ‘ts 
highest price for coal. It secures it: coal from Pennsylvania, 
from Virginia, from the Middle West. The railroads are now 
groaning under their burden carrying coal to New England. In 
the Delaware River to-day-are more than a dozen barges loaded 
with coal. They carry from one to three thousand tons—the 
equivalent of trains of 20 and 60 cars. They are deprived of 
towage to New England because the tugs that formerly took 
them to sea have been requisitioned by the Government. It is 
not for me nor for you to ask why these tugs stand idle, leav- 
ing these barges with their precious black nuggets helpless in 
midstream. That is the Government’s business. But up yonder 
in New England they are waiting for that coal. Some of them 
are going cold. Some of their industries are shutting down for 
want of that coal. The railroads are doing their best, but they 
can not meet the situation. An incompetent canal between the 
Delaware River and New York could be modernized for less than 
a single day’s war cost; but to New England and to the seagoing 
barges which could utilize it it hangs out the hellish inscription, 
“All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 

APPEAL TO ALL THB STATES. 


I will not prolong this report. If I have shown that the work 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association during the last 
10 years has justified its existence I am satisfied. We have 
been pushing onward and upward in this great work. the pioneers 
of a true and permanent preparedness in the United States. We 
have achieved many successes in the approval of projects and 
the securing of appropriations for the completion of links in the 
main line of the great intracostal waterway, but the work is not 
finished. You have your drawbacks here in Florida as they have 
theirs up yonder in North Carolina, and farther on in Massachu- 
setts. Every State along the line has its share of the work to do. 
We want the sympathy of all the States, that we may impress 
Congress favorably. Not Eastern States alone, for this is not a 
sectional movement, except as geography fixes it; it is a national 
movement in which every man, woman, and child ef the country 
has a patriotic interest. We would not permit New York to 
fight single-handed against a common enemy ; therefore we must 
throw safeguards about New York. If Florida were assailed, 
we would not regard it as Florida’s fight; it would be an affront 
to the Nation. Therefore we say to all the States, “ Your in- 
terests are linked with ours. We have pinnacle rocks in the 
harbor of New York which impede the progress of our battle- 
ships. You should help us remove them. We have navy yards 
at Boston, at Brooklyn, at Philadelphia, at Norfolk. at Charles- 
ton. We are unable to communicate inland by vessel as between 
those navy yards. You should help us open the passageways. 
Get behind Congress and help the work along.” 

MEMBERS WANTED FOR SERVICE, 


These are some of the things we would say to our friends 
from other States. To our friends of the East we feel we huve 
the right now to appeal for help for an increased membership to 
promote the work we have in hand. 

The country is filled with men and women who are anxious 
to be of service. They can not, many of them, enter the Army 
or the Navy; they ean not nurse the sick, nor can they shine 
in public place. What higher or more important service can 
they render than to join the grand army of waterways advocates 
who plead for a common-sense preparedness? Who plead for 
an increased production and a decreased cost of living? Who 
plead for the sinews of war and the serviceable instrumentalities 
for prosperity in times of peace? 

To the incoming board of directors of thig associetion I have 
but one recommendation to make. It is to meet at once and 


provide the ways and means for an increase in membership. 
We have depended largely upon voluntary contributions at con- 
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ventions for the work we have had to do throughout the year. Let 
us depend more upon members, upon individuals, upon corpora- 
tions, upon municipalities, and others who are necessarily con- 
cerned in bettering transportation conditions. Let us drive the 
intracoastal waterway project into every State. It is a great 
volunteer work. It has not been unmixed with agreeable asso- 
ciations. It has created enduring friendships, and it has re- 
sulted in substantial achievement. Push it forward, gentlemen 
of the board; push it forward, ladies and gentlemen of the con- 
vention. Bring new members and join them with the old and 
the faithful. There is no more patriotic work for you to do, 
no more unselfish service you can give to your country. 





To Win the War, Fight All Our Enemies. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tne House or REpreseNntTATIVEs, 
Friday, December 7, 1917. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the House of Representatives 
is about to adopt this resolution declaring war upon the Imperial 
and Royal Government of Austria-Hungary, and I shall vote for 
the declaration. The country is in war, and it is the duty of 
every patriotic citizen to support his Government under such 
circumstances. Though he may have in the beginning exercised 
his constitutional and conscientious prerogatives and endeavored 
to steer a different course, when the country entered the world 
struggle, so far as I am concerned, my vote always has been 
and always will be given in support of my Government. 

During 3,000 years of recorded history only 227 years have 
been free from war in some part of the world. Surely it is time 
to discard war as a panacea for the ills which disturb govern- 
ments on this earth. After 3,000 years of almost constant war- 
fare as a method of harmonizing disputes, we find ourselves in 
the midst of the most horrible orgy of blood ever known. 

War breeds war. The victor’s appetite is whetted for more 
blood, for more conquering marches, and for wider world in- 
fluence. The vanquished is bitter in spirit and only awaits that 
day when he is ready to spring again in revenge at the throat 
of his successful rival. The victor must therefore unceasingiy 
prepare for that day of revengeful attack. Thus we see even 
now an ominous demand for compulsory universal military train- 
ing in this country, and this can mean nothing but the rapid 
development of a militaristic nation. 

Mr. Speaker, war will never end on this planet until the na- 
tions sink their battleships and destroy their guns. Disarma- 
ment is the only remedy. Then all nations, great or small, will 
enjoy equal liberty and equal commercial advantages. Then the 
world will truly be filled with constant “ peace without victory.” 

WINNING THE WAR. 


But, Mr. Speaker, the first business in hand is the winning of 
this war in which we have engaged. A necessary step is to 
fight all our enemies, not half of them. I vote for a declara- 
tion against Austria because I believe that means an earlier 
end. With far better grace I would also vote for a declaration 
against the unspeakable Turk. He is the royal author of hor- 
rors. We are paralyzed with the stories of German atrocities, 
but Turkish tortures of thousands upon thousands of peaceful 
noncombatants, carried on for years which can not be counted, 
excite us to an exclamation of pity, but no action. 

To-day we are engaged in a gigantic struggle to avenge the 
wrongs of Belgium—and those wrongs ought to be avenged. But 
only a few years ago the Belgians were down in East Africa, 
under their vicious old King Leopold, cutting off the hands of 
the little African children because their parents did not bring 
in the raw rubber fast enough to suit the greed of the Belgian 
King. Here is the Turk, whose bloody hands have not been 
clean in hundreds of years, the destroyer of a nation of Christian 
people, an ally of our present enemy, and we hesitate to brand 
him as one whom we intend to punish!, 


BOOZE IS ANOTHER ENEMY, 


Mr. Speaker, I am for a declaration of war against all our 
enemies. I am for a declaration against those traitors in our 
own' country whose efforts tend to defeat us. One of these disloy- 
alists—and the greatest traitor of all—is Booze. The greed of 
the liquor interests would see this country defeated in this war 


rather than surrender their profits. The same interests chained 
England down to such an extent that her real entry into the 
war was delayed two years. That two years nearly spelled 
defeat. The story of England’s shame, when the world finally 
reads history, will shock all civilized people. Premier Lloyd- 
George only hinted at it when he declared a year ago that Britain 
could not win if she had to fight liquor and Germany both. 

Let us take warning by England’s experience. We are only 
just entering the war. Any suggestion intended to help win 
the war ought to be received without prejudice. 

“ SUICIDE CF HUMAN RACE.” 

To begin with, “ war” is not the proper title of the great dis- 
aster. We are in the midst of the “ suicide of the human race.” 
Only a few years’ continuance of the strife will tell the story. 
It will not be suicide by the bullet, but by starvation. The world 
is on the verge of starvation now, but does not know it. 

Twenty million men are under arms. All the great producing 
nations of the earth are in war. Their able-bodied have quit 
the ranks of production and joined the ranks of destruction. 
You do not see this as plainly in the United States yet, but we 
are rapidly mobilizing in that direction. The United States 
Food Administration talks about raising more foodstuffs, but 
Says nothing about a supply of labor to do that work. Upona 
recent trip from the Pacific to this city I saw thousands of 
acres of wheat, potatoes, and corn still in the fields. Upon in- 
quiring the reason, the universal answer was “no help can be 
secured to do the harvesting.” 

With more and more drafts for the National Army and more 
forced employment in munition plants and shipyards, the harvest 
of next year does not look encouraging. 

ONLY ONE STEP FROM FAMINE. 

On the day after he arrived in America, Herbert Hoover gave 
confidentially to a committee of Congress the exact food status 
of England, France, and Italy. As the necessity for secrecy 
has passed, I give you his statement. On April 1 of this year 
England had exactly 10 weeks’ bread supplies, France 9 weeks, 
and Italy 8. After that date the submarine reached its highest 
degree of effectiveness. At the moment Mr. Hoover was talking 
to us he said the bread supplies, which means every edible thing 
except meat, had been reduced very much below the figures 
named. In addition to this, France had used up its entire meat 
supply and was butchering thousands of its original stock. 

When a country treads so close to famine as to destroy its 
original herds, then actual starvation is only a short way off. 
The food animals of the allies have decreased since the war 
began by about 33,000,000 head. Thus their meat, fat, milk, and 
butter have decreased in the face of increased need: You can 
thus get an idea what our task is to help feed the allies, in the 
face of our own entry into the war and inevitable lessened pro- 
duction here. 

Take the one item of sugar, about which we seem to be dis- 
posed to joke. The United States only produces a portion of 
the sugar which it consumes. France and Italy formerly pro- 
duced their own but can not do so now. England secured sugar 
from Germany and Russia. We imported from the West Indies 
and Germany. Now the allies must have over 2,000,000 tons 
from the West Indies, which was our own base of supply. 

A STARTLING ILLUSTRATION. 


Let me give this one startling illustration of the problem which 
confronts us as feeders of the allies: 

In peace times we furnish 8.2 per cent of the breadstuffs of 
France, England, Ireland, Italy, and Belgium. This year we 
must furnish 20 per cent to these nations and 2 per cent to 
neutrals from whom we draw vital supplies. This means that 
we must send them 220,000,000 bushels, while owing to short 
crops we only have a surplus of 88,000,000 bushels, if we eat 
just as we have in the past. 

In peace times we supply them with less than 2 per cent of 
their fodder grains, corn, oats, barley, and rye. This year we 
must send them 40 per cent, or 500,000,000 bushels. 

Is it any wonder that Herbert Hoover is making frantic ap- 
peals to the American housewife? 

The possibilities of his conservation campaign are just as 
startling as are the figures which I have just given you. 

“ONE THIN SLICE OF BREAD DAILY.” 


For instance, if every person in this country will save one 
thin slice of bread daily, that simple act will furnish 4,000 car- 
loads of wheat daily for the allies. If we reduce our average 
consumption per person per week 1 pound of wheat flour, 2 
ounces of fat, 7 ounces of sugar, and 7 ounces of meat, when 
these apparently small individual savings are multiplied by 
100,000,000 persons every week they assume gigantic proportions 
and offer an apparently complete solution of the problem. 
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But this solution is based on normal production in this coun- 
try. What about the harvest not gathered, and the gloomy pros- 
nects for labor to plant next year’s crops? 

LIQUOR TRAFIC GREAT DESTROYER OF Foon. 

Hoover has not gone far enough. He has missed some of the 
things which result in enormous waste of foodstuffs and of 
labor which might be devoted to producing foodstuffs. 

With the world starving and with 20,000,000 producers called 
to the trenches in Europe, the liquor traffic withdraws 107,- 
000.000 bushels annually from the bread supply. This, by the 
authority of the best economists, would make 11,000,000 pounds 
of bread a day, or enough to supply the bread ration to more 
than 22,000,000 men. It is equal in nutritive value to the entire 
food demands of 7,000,000 people. Think of this industry which 
is powerful enough in the political councils of the Nation to 
continue its wholesale criminal destruction of foodstuffs while 
the world looks on and starves! 

The figures are amazing. I took the precaution to submit 
them to high authorities for examination and confirmation if 
true. I have in my office in Washington, over the signatures 
of the men named, the following certificate: 

AN AUTHORIZED STATEMENT. 

We have reviewed the statistics submitted in regard to the 7,000,- 
000,000 pounds of foodstuffs used in the manufacture of malt and dis- 
tilled liquors in the United States. It is probable that as much as 
one-sixth of the total may be necessary for the production of denatured 
alcohol. At a low estimate of its calorific or fuel value, the remaining 
five-sixths would supply the energy requirements of 7,000,000 men for 
a year. 

Water B. CANNon, 
Professor of Physiology in Harvard University. 
3 Percy G. STILES, 
Assistant Professor of Physiology in Harvard University. 
IRVING FISHER, 
Professor of Political Lconomy, Yale University. 

Until a very recent date the liquor interests openly boasted of 
the vast quantities of agricultural products which they con- 
sumed. In the Year Book of the United States Brewers’ Asso- 
ciation for the year 1914, page 156, the following claim is set 
forth: 

In the course of the fiscal year 1913 grain and other farm products 
to the value of $113,513,971 were used in the manufacture of liquors. 
The full significance of this amount can best be appreciated if we com- 
pare it with the reports of the last United States census on the total 
value of the crops in certain typical States, which show that it ex- 
ceeded the total combined crop values in the census year of Vermont, 
Maryland, and West Virginia; of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New 
Jersey, and Florida; of Louisiana (with its great cotton and sugar 
interests), New Hampshire, and Utah; or of Maine, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, New Mexico, and Wyoming. 

THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND FARMERS RAISE FOOD FOR LIQUOR. 

The National Wholesale Liquor Dealers’ Association makes 
even larger claims on page 21 of their Antiprohibition Manual 
for 1916, just last year: 

According to the United States Statistical Abstract there are 300,000 
farmers raising corn, barley, rye, hops, and fruits that go into the 
production of liquor. ‘Tney receive in prices from the liquor interests 
of the country $200,000,000 annually. Destroy this market and you 
reduce their purchasing power by $200,000,000 a year. This means 
a corresponding reduction in the volume of all business—the output of 
the mines, mills, and factories. When you hear a prohibition speech 
you will imagine that only corn and only a small per cent of that is 
used in the production of liquor. They do not tell you the whole truth. 
They never intimated that barley, rye, hops, and fruits go into the 
production of liquor. We are not afraid of the whole truth. ‘The 
brewers and distillers of Peoria alone consume the entire surplus crop 
of Iowa and Tilinois. 

While these figures may now be somewhat reduced by the fact 
that Congress has prohibited the manufacture of distilled liquors, 
no embargo has been placed on other liquors. The brewer used 
twice as much food and feed materials as the distiller, and now 
that his competitor, the distillery, is removed he will vastly en- 
large his destruction of foodstuffs. 

I commend this state of affairs to those housewives who are 
enforcing wheatiess and meatless days in their homes. The 
remedy is total prohibition at once for the period of the war. 

THE SERIOUS NEED IS LABOR. 


The really serious need of our country in this war has not 
yet fully developed. It will be the lack of labor to grow the 
normal crops. In this situation the conservation of men be- 
comes fully as important as the conservation of food. The liquor 
interests not only commit the crime of destroying our food, but 
they commit the crime of employing many men in their destruc- 
tive industry, who in this hour of peril might be employed as 
producers instead of destroyers. And then they commit the 
crime of making thousands more inefficient; therefore they re- 
duce the output of the producers, 

The State of Massachusetts, in an official investigation, dis- 
covered the fact that the loss of time on account of arrests for 
drunkenness alone, counting no other crime or misdemeanor 
growing out of drink, aggregated 600,000 days per year in that 


State. Remember, this made no count of the men who lay off 
on account of drunkenness or who lost their position for that 
reason. It is only the time spent in jail, and an official estimate 
of the time required after getting out to connect with a new 
job. The population of Massachusetts is to that of the United 
States as 1 to 27. If the same ratio holds throughout the Union, 
the total loss would aggregate 32,400,000 days per year. There 
is beyond question a much greater loss of valuable man power 
resulting from liquor-made tramps and idlers. 
MANY WILL FREEZE, 


The coal-mine operators of Pennsylvania agree that miners 
employed in West Virginia mines produce an average of 25 per 
cent more coal per week than Pennsylvania miners do. It is 
freely adinitted that no time is lost by West Virginia miners on 
account of drunkenness, that being a prohibition State. In the 
present crisis coal occupies almost as important a place as food. 
Great suffering is bound to occur this winter and hundreds will 
actually freeze to decth for lack of fuel. Staten Island, a com- 
munity of 100,000 people, was the other day without a pound 
of coal. Yet the entire coal problem might be immediately 
solved if the production of Pennsylvania miners and all other 
miners were placed on the West Virginia basis, and thus secure 
a 25 per cent increase in production. 

But the liquor traffic also absorbs directly the energy of labor. 
On page 21 of the Antiprohibition Manual for 1916, already 
quoted, the claim is made that the traffic consumes the products 
of 300,000 farmers. If it consumes their products it also con- 
sumes their time and labor. The traffic also employs laborers, 
salesmen, managers, brewers, maltsters, and such like. Prof. 
Irving Fisher, the political economist of Yale University, places 
the number of such employees at 289,000. That means that a 
total of 589,000 men were withdrawn from the ranks of pro- 
ducers, and their time, skill, and ability is absorbed to manu- 
facture a harmful poison, while the world faces starvation. 

“ BRAN, TOOTHPICKS, AND SCENERY.” 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me again suggest to the house- 
wives who are feeding their families on bran muflins, tooth- 
picks, and scenery that this iniquitous industry, which daily 
converts the bread ration of 22,000,000 men—more than all the 
armies of the world—into a liquid poison, ought to step aside 
during the war, at least; and if next year we are to produce 
harvest enough to avoid starvation, then the liquor business 
ought to release the 600,000 men directly engaged in’ that 
traffic, and it ought to help conserve the 32,400,000 days of 
labor lost by men who serve terms in jails for drunkenness ; 
it ought to discontinue making men in the mines inefficient, so 
that the coal production might be increased 25 per cent; and 
it ought to stop its production of tramps, idlers, and crimi- 
nals, at least until we win this war. 

STATEMENT OF ANTISALOON LEAGUE. 


Mr. Speaker, the case against our enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic, has never been more strongly proclaimed than in the 
following statement by the Antisaloon League: 


Congress decreed that the manufacture of distilled spirits for bever- 
age purposes be discontinued during the war in order to conserve the 
grain supply. There was an enormous surplus of whisky on hand any- 
how. Because the saloons are mostly owned or controlled by German 
brewers, this whisky is mostly retailed through the German selling 
organization. This act of Congress thus enabled the German brewery 
corporations to enormously raise the price of whisky and add to their 
riches at the expense of the impoverished drinkers. With the German 
brewers it was a case of “‘ Tails I win, heads you lose.” 

Vastly more grain is wasted in making beer than in the making of 
whisky, but the beer business is not disturbed in the smallest particular. 
Much of American standard beers contain only 3 per cent alcohol any- 
how, and a reduction of one-quarter of 1 per cent won’t affect anybody. 
Brewers that have been making 4 and 5 per cent beer can drop to 23 or 
3 per cent and double their output, because they can thereby get two 
brews out of the same mash. hey can reduce their ree of 
grain by 30 cent and at the same time increase their output by some- 
thing like 70 per cent. 

If that is not a snap, what is a snap? 

eneereee empowered the President to save some 70,000,000 bushels 
of grain annually by stopping the manufacture of beer during the war. 
The German brewers who make the beer need the money and this enor- 
mous waste has not been stopped. 

Congress authorized the President to commandeer the gigantic supply 
of whisky on hand for the manufacture of munitions if it should be 
“necessary.” It is held by high authority that this is not necessary, 
beeause the alcohol supply for the manufacture of munitions comes from 
“ another source.” 

What is this other source of alcohol oe. 

Why, more grain, of course. Instead of commandeering the existing 
supply of whisky and redistilling it into alcohol at a cost of 2 or 3 cents 
per gallon, hundreds of thousands of bushels of grain are being used in 
making alcohol for munitions. 

The German brewery overlords win again. If the Government com- 
mandeered the whisky at a low price, the brewers could not sell it 
through their saloons at an extortionate price. 

And so the housewives must save the bread crumbs in order that the 
German brewers may have the grain to make beer with. 

Why should we go to all this trouble to help out German brewers who 
are doing what they can to aid the Kaiser anyhow? 
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The War Resolution. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN A. STERLING, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tur Hovuse or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 11, 1917. 


Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Spealzer, I had not intended 
to print under the leave granted by the House, but feel con- 
strained te do so on account of circumstances which arose on 
the day the war resolution was before the House. On Friday 
whiie the debate on the resolution was in progress I left the 
Hall to fulfill an appointment which I had with Senator CALDER 
to see Secretary Tumulty on a matter of some urgency and im- 
portance. When I left the House it was generally understood— 
or I, at least, understood, and I think all did—that the debate 
would continue until 5 p. m., when the vote would be taken, 
at which time I had arranged to be back, and was. The debate 
closed sooner than was expected and the vote came before the 
appointed hour. This accounts for my name being in the list 
of those not voting. I favored the resolution and should have 
so voted had not these circumstances prevented my being pres- 
ent. I regret very much not to have been able to vote for this 
declaration of war. I think it is of immense importance that 
we take this action at this time. Personally I had hoped the 
declaration would extend to Turkey and Bulgaria, but I am 
willing to defer to the wishes of the President on that point, 
assuming he has good reasons for his position. He knows the 
diplomatic situation better than we do. I make this statement 
so that my attitude may be known and not misconstrued. 


HON. 


—_—_——- = 


War With Austria-Hungary. 





EXTENSION OF REMARK’ 


or 
HON. IRA G. HERSEY, 
OF MAINE, 
In tue House or RepresenrAtIves, 


Friday, December 7, 1917. 


“There must be nothing half-hearted in our attitude in this war. 
Therefore we must not only be loyal to all our allies; we must also 
make war on all our foes. It is both absurd and mischievous to be at 
war with Germany and yet not at war with Germany’s vassal allies, 
= it is these vassal allies who make Germany a menace to civiliza- 

on. 


“Austria, Bulgaria, and Turkey stand on a par. We can not do our 
full duty in the war unless we make war on all. It is empty unwisdom 
to give verbal encouragement to Roumania and Serbia unless we go to 
war with Bulgaria. It is worse _than folly to profess sympathy for 
Armenia unless we make war on Turkey.” 


TuEopors ROOSEVELT. 


“We must meet its force with our own and regard the central powers 
as but one. The war can be successfully conducted in no other way. 
The same logic would lead also to a declaration of war against Turkey 
and Bulgaria. ‘They also are the tools of Germany.” 


President WILSON. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, the President has presented to 
the Congress his second war message, in which he has requested 
us to declare war against Austria and not include in that decla- 
ration Bulgaria and Turkey. He intimates the time may 
shortly come when he shall ask for a further declaration of war 
against these last two mentioned nations. 

The Congress last April declared war against Germany and 
will to-day with perhaps but one dissenting vote declare war 
against Austria. We know that the people of this Nation are 
almost unanimous to-day in favor of a declaration of war against 
all these nations who are now our enemies and our bitter foes. 
We, of course, know not the reasons that influence the Presi- 
dent in withholding that declaration at the present time. We 
now know that the reasons for not including Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Turkey in the first declaration of war have not 
been satisfactory to the American people. 

Germany at the outset of the war, over three years ago, formed 
an alliance with Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and 
these nations have acted as one in the war against our allies 
and ourselves. Bulgaria and Turkey by their past history and 
their present agts of barbarity have placed themselves outside 


of the respect of all civilized nations, and Turkey, especially, has 
forfeited all right to be ever accepted again into the family of 
nations. 

When we, last April, declared war against Germany our sol- 
diers were then upon our own soil. During the past eight 
months we have sent our armies abroad, and to-day they are 
fighting all the enemies of the United States, and we ought not 
to prevent them from making a relentless war upon all our foes. 
No considerations that are now apparent to the American people 
should hamper and prevent our soldiers from full freedom upon 
the field of battle, and certainly the Turk should not be selected 
for our especial favor in this hour of destiny. 

The present war must be conducted against all our foes, both 
at home and abroad; against autocratic and bloody Germany ; 
against fawning and slavish Austria now cringiag to the Kaiser ; 
against the savage Bulgarian; against the “ unspeakable Turk,” 
who finds a congenial companionship with the cruel Germans 
and the bloody Hun. 

To win this war we must wage a relentless warfare against all 
the foes of this Nation in our own household—the so-called In- 
dustrial Workers that masquerade under the name of the labor 
union, the striker, and the picket in the Government employ, the 
disloyal pacifist in and out of Congress, that perverts the princi- 
ples of socialism to serve Germany, and against every disloyal 
pacifist that would hinder and obstruct this Government in pre- 
senting a united front against the enemies of democracy. 

There have been many delays in preparation, in training, in the 
manufacture of munitions, in the building of ships, in the send- 
ing of our armies abroad, and in the carrying on of this great 
war—delays many of which no doubt are excusable; but the 
American people are very impatient of the delay in holding back 
a declaration of war against the Turk and his allies. Let us 
hope that our people at home and our soldiers abroad may be 
cheered by an early declaration of war against all our enemies. 

In the meantime we shall, as in the past, rely upon the Presi- 
dent as Commander in Chief to lead us successfully in this the 
greatest struggle of the ages. 








The Louisville Segregation Decision. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. C. DYER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, December 14, 1917. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The decision is as follows: 

[Supreme Court of the United States. No. 53. October Term, 1917. 


Charles H. Buchanan, plaintiff in error, versus William Warley. In 


wT) the Court of Appeals of the State of Kentucky. (Noy. 5, 


Mr. Justice Da 





delivered the opinion. of the court. 

Buchanan laintiff in error, brought an action in the chancery 
branch of Jefferson Circuit Court of Kentucky for the specific r- 
formance of a contract for the sale of certain real estate situated in 
the city of Louisville at the corner of Thirty-seventh Street and Pflanz 
— The offer in writing to purchase the property contained @ 
proviso: 

“It is understood that I am purchasing the above property for the 
purpose of having erected thereon a house which I propose to make my 
residence, and it is a distinct part of this agreement that I shall not 
be required to accept a deed to the above property or to pay for said 
property unless I have the right under the laws of the State of Ken- 
tucky and the city of Louisville to occupy said property as a residence.” 
This offer was accepted by the plaintiff. 

To the action for specific performance the defendant by way of 
answer set up the condition above set forth, that he is a colored person, 
and that on the block of which the lot in controversy is a part there 
are 10 residences, 8 of which at the time of the making of the contract 
were occupied by white people, and only 2 (those nearest the lot in 
question) were occupied by colored people. and that under and b 
virtue of the ordinance of the city of Louisville, approved May 11, 1914, 
he would not be allowed to occupy the lot as a place of residence. 

In reply to this answer the plaintiff set up. among other things, 
that the ordinance was in conflict with the fourteenth amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, and hence no defense to the action 
for specific performance of the contract. - 

In the court of original jurisdiction in Kentucky and in the 
court of appeals of that State the case was made to turn upon the 
constitutiona validity of the ordinance. The Court of Appeals of Ken- 


tucky (165 Ky., 559) held the ordinance valid an: of itself a complete 
defense to the action 

The title of the ordinance is: “An ordinance to prevent conflict and 
ill feeling between the white and colored races in the city of Louis- 
ville, and to preserve the public peace and promote the general welfare 
by making reasonable provisions requiring, as far as practicable, the 
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use of separate blocks for residences, places of abode, and places of 
assembly by white and colored people respectively.” 

By the first section of the ordinance it is made unlawful for any 
colored person to move into and occupy as a residence, place of abode, 
or to establish and maintain as a place of public assembly any house 
upon any block upon which a greater number of houses are occupied 
as residences, places of abode, or places of public assembly by white 
people than are occupicd as residences, places of abode, or places of 
public assembly by colored people. J 

Section 2 provides that it shall be unlawful for any white person 
to move into and occupy as a residence, piace of abode, or to establish 
and maintain as a place of public assembly any house upon any block 
upon which a greater number of houses are occupied as residences, 
places of abode, or places of public assembly by colored people than 
are occupied as residences, places of abode, or places of public assembly 
by white people. 

Section 4 provides that nothing in the ordinance shall affect the 
location of residences, places of abode, or places of assembly made 
previous to its approval; that notning contained therein shall be con- 
strued so as to prevent the occupancy of residences, places of abode 
or places of assembly by white or colored servants or employees of 
occupants of such residences, places of abode, or places of public assem- 
bly on the block on which they are so employed, and that nothing 
therein contained shall be construed to agen any person who, at the 
date of the passage of the ordinance, shall have acquired or possessed 
the right to occupy any building as a residence, place of abode, or 
place of assembly from exercising such a right; that nothing contained 
in the ordinance shall prevent the owner of any building who, when 
the ordinance became effective, leased, rented, or occupied it as a resi- 
dence, place of abode, or place of public assembly for colored persons, 
from continuing to rent, lease, or occupy such residence, place of abode, 
or place of assembly for such persons if the owner shall so desire, but 
if such house should, after the passage of the ordinance, be at any time 
leased, rented, or occupied as a residence, place of abode, or place of 
assembly for white persons, it shall not thereafter be used for colored 
persons if such occupation would then be a violation of section 1 of 
the ordinance; that nothing contained in the ordinance shall prevent 
the owner of any building who, when the ordinance became effective, 
leased, rented, or occupied it as a resjdence, place of abode, or place 
of assembly for white persons, from continuing to rent, lease, or occupy 
such residence, place of abode, or — of assembly for such purpose 
if the owner shall so desire, but if such household, after the passage 
of the ordinance, be at any time leased, rented, or occupied as a resi- 
dence, place of abode, or place of assembly for colored persons, then 
it shall not thereafter be used for white persons if suck occupation 
would then be a violation of section 2 thereof. 

The ordinance contains other sections and a violation of its pro- 
visions is made an offense. 

The assignments of error in this court attack the ordinance upon 
the ground that it violates the fourteenth amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in that it abridges the privileges and 
immunities of citizens of the United States to acquire and enjoy 
property, takes property without due process of law, and denies equal 
protection of the laws. ; 

The objection is made that this writ of error should be dismissed 
because the alleged denial of constitutional rights involves only the 
rights of colored persons, and the plaintiff in error is a white person. 
This court has frequently held that while an unconstitutional act is 
no law, attacks upon the validity of laws can only be cntertained when 
made by those whose rights are directly affected by the law or 
ordinance in question. Only such persons, it has been settled, can be 
heard to attack the constitutionality of the law or ordinance. But 
this case does not run counter to that pemenete 

The property here involved was sold by the plaintiff in error, a 
white man, on the terms stated, to a colored man; the action for specific 
performance was entertained in the court below, and in both courts the 
plaintiff's right to have the contract enforced was denied solely because 
of the effect of the ordinance making it illegal for a colored person to 
occupy the lot sold. But for the ordinance the State courts would have 
enforced the contract, and the defendant would have been compelled 
to’ pay the purchase price and take a conveyance of the premises. The 
right of the plaintiff in error to sell his ory was directly involved 
and necessarily impaired because it was held in effect that he could 
not sell the lot to a person of color who was willing and ready to 
acquire the property, and had obligated himself to take it. This case 
does not come within the class wherein this court has held that where 
one seeks to avoid the enforcement of a law or ordinance he must 
present a grievance of his own, and not rest the attack upon the 
alleged violation of another's rights. In this case the property rights 
of the plaintiff in error are directly and necessarily involved. (See 
Truax v. Raich, 239 U. S8., 33, 38.) 

We pass then to a consideration of the case upon its merits. This 
ordinance prevents the occupancy of a lot in the city of Louisville by 
a person of color in a block where the greater number of residences 
are occupied by white persons;-where such a majority exists colored 
persons are excluded. This interdiction is based wholly upon color; 
simply that and nothing more. In effect, premises situated as are 
those in question in the so-called white block are effectively debarred 
from sale to persons of color, because if sold they can not be occupied 
by the purchaser nor by him sold to another of the same color. 

This drastic measure is sought to be justified under the authority 
of the State in the exercise of the police power. It is said such legis- 
lation tends to promote the public peace by pontine racial conflicts ; 
that it tends to maintain racial purity; that it prevents the deteriora- 
tion of property owned and occupied by white people, which deteriora- 
tion, it is contended, is sure to follow the occupancy of adjacent 
premises by persons of color. 

The authority of the State to pass laws in the exercise of the police 
power, having for their object the promotion of the public health, 
safety, and welfare is very broad as has been affirmed in numerous 
and recent decisions of this courc. Furthermore, the exercise of this 

ower. embracing nearly all legislation of a local character. is not to be 
nterfered with by the courts where it is within the scope of legis- 
lative authority and the means adopted reasonably tend to accomplish 
a lawful purpose. But it is oer well established that the police 
power, broad as it is, can not justify the passage of a law or ordl- 
nance which runs counter to the limitations of the Federal Constitu- 
tion; that principle has been so frequently affirmed in this court that 
we need not stop to cite the cases, 

The Federal Constitution and laws passed within its authority are by 
the express terms of that instrument made the supreme law of the land. 
The fourteenth amendment protects life, liberty, and property from 
invasion by the States without due process of law. Property is more 
than the mere thing which a person owns. It is elementary that it 
includes the right to acquire, use, and dispose of it. The Constitution 
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rotects these essential attributes of property. (Holden v, Hardy, 169 
j, S., 366, 391.) Property consists of the free use, enjoyment, and dis- 
posal of a person's acquisitions without control or diminution save by 
the law of the land. (1 Blackstone’s Commentaries (Cooley’s Ed.), 127.) 

True it is that dominion over property apr toging from ownership is 
not absolute and unqualified. The disposition and use of property 
may be controlled in the exercise of the police power in the interest 
of the public health, convenience, or welfare. Uarmful occupations 
may be controlled and regulated. Legitimate business may also be 
regulated in the interest of the public. Certain uses of property may 
be confined to portions of the municipality other than the resident dis- 
trict, such as livery stables, brickyards, and the like, because of the 
impairment of the health and comfort of the occupants of neighboring 
property. Many illustrations might be given from the decisions of this 
court = other courts of this principle, but these cases do not touch the 
one at bar 

The concrete question here is, May the occupancy, and, necessarily, 
the purchase and sale of property of which occupancy is an incident, 
be inhibited by the States, or by one of its municipalities, solely because 
of the color of the proposed occupant of the premises? ‘That one may 
dispose of his property, subject only to the control of lawful enactments 
curtailing that right in the public interest, must be conceded. The 
question now presented makes it pertinent to inquire into the constitu- 
tional right of the white man to sell his property to a colored man, hav- 
aes view the legal status of the purchaser and occupant. 

‘ollowing the Civil War certain amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion were adopted, which have become an integral part of that instru- 
ment, oval” binding upon all the States and fixing certain fundamental 
rights which all are und to respect. The thirteenth amendment 
abolished slavery in the United States and in all places subject to their 
jurisdiction, and gave Congress power to enforce the amendment by 
appropriate legislation. The fourteenth amendment made all persons 
born or naturalized in the United States citizens of the United States 
and of the States in which a reside, and provided that no State shail 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States, and that no State shall deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property without due process of law, nor deny 
to any person the equal protection of the laws. 

The effect of these amendments was first dealt with by this court 
in the Slaughterhouse cases (16 Wall., 36). The reasons for the adop- 
tion of the amendments were elaborately considered by a court familiar 
with the times in which the necessity for the amendments arose and 
with the circumstances which impelled their adoption. In that case 
Mr. Justice Miller, who spoke for the majority, pointed out that the 
colored race, having been freed from slavery by the thirteenth amend- 
ment, was raised to the dignity of citizenship and equality of civil 
rights by the fourteenth amendment, and the States were prohibited 
from abridging the privileges and immunities of such citizens or de- 
priving any person of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law. While a principal purpose of the latter amendment was to protect 
persons of color, the broad language used was deemed sufficient to pro- 
tect all persons, white or black, against discriminatory legislation by 
the States. This is now the settled law. In many of the cases since 
arising, the question of color has not been involved, and the cases have 
been decided upon alleged violations of civil or peepere rights, irre- 
spective of the race or color of the complainant. In the Slaughterhouse 
cases it was recognized that the chief inducement to the passage of the 
amendment was the desire to extend Federal protection to the recently 
ares race from unfriendly and discriminating legislation by the 
otates, 

In Strauder v. West Virginia (100 U. S., 303), this court held that a 
colored person charged with an offense was denied due process of law 
by a statute which prevented colored men from sitting on the jury which 
tried him. Mr. Justice Strong, speaking for the court, again reviewed 
the history of the amendments, and among other things, in speaking of 
the fourteenth amendment, said: 

“It (the fourteenth amendment) was designed to assure to the 
colored race the enjoyment of all the civil rights that under the law are 
enjoyed by white persons, and to give to that race the protection of the 
General Government, in that enjoyment, whenever it should be denied 
- the States. It not only gave citizenship and privileges of citizen- 
ship to persons of color but it denied to any State the power to withhold 
from them the equal protection of the laws, and authorized Congress to 
enforce its provisions 3 appropriate legislation. * * * It ordains 
that no State shall make or enforce any laws which may abridge the 
privileges or immunities of citizens of the United States. * * * It 
ordains that no State shall deprive any person of life, liberty, or prop- 
erty without due process of law, or deny to any person within its juris- 
diction the equal protection of the laws. 

“What is this but declaring that the laws in the States shall be the 
same for the black as for the white; that all persons, whether colored 
or white, shall stand equal before the taws of the States; and, in regard 
to the colored race (for whose protection the amendment was primarily 
designed), that no discrimination shall be made against them by law 
because of their color? * * #* 

“The fourteenth amendment makes no attempt to enumerate the 
rights it designs to protect. It speaks in general terms ‘and those are 
as comprehensive as possible. Its language is prohibitory; but every 
prohibition implies the existence of rights and immunities, prominent 
among which is an immunity from inequality of legal protection either 
for life, liberty, or property. Any State action which denies this im- 
munity to a colored man is in conflict with the Constitution.” 

Again this court, in Ex parte Virginia (100 U. 8., 339, 347), speak- 
ing of the fourteenth amendment, said: 

“Whoever, by virtue of public position under a State government, 
deprives another of property, life, or liberty without due process of law, 
or denies or takes away the equal protection of the laws, violates the 
constitutional inhibition ; and as he acts in the name and for the State 
and is clothed with the State’s power, his act is that of the State.” 

In giving legislative aid to these constitutional provisions Congress 
enacted in 1866 (chap. 31, sec. 1, 14th Stat., 27), that: 

“All citizens of the United States shall have the same right in every 
State and aeeevreeay as is enjoyed by white citizens thereof, to inherit, 
purchase, lease, sell, hold, and convey real and personal property.” 

And in -1870 (by chap. 114, sec. 16, 16th Stat., 144) that: 

“All persons within the Talehisiton of the United States shail have 
the same right in every State and Territory to make and enforce con- 
tracts, to sue, be parties, give evidence, and to the full and equal benefit 
of all laws and proceedings for the security of persons and property as 


is enjoyed by white citizens, and shall be subject to like punishment, 
—, penalties, taxes, licenses, and exactions of every kind, and no 
other.” 

In the face of these constitutional and statutory provisions, can a 
white man be denied, consistently with due process of law, the right 
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to dispose of his propérty to a purchaser by prohibiting the occupation 
of it for the sole reason that the purchaser is a person of color in- 
tending to occupy the premises as a place of residence? 

The statute of 1866, originally passed under sanction of the thir- 
teenth amendment (14 Stat., 27), and practically reenacted after 
the adoptivp of the fourteenth amendment (16 Stat., 144), ex ressly 

ovided that all citizens of the United States in any State shall have 
the same right to purchase property as is enjoyed by white citizens. 
Colored persons are citizens of the United States an have the right 
to purchase property and enjoy and use the same without laws iis- 
criminating against them solely on account of color. (Hall v. DeCuir, 
95 U. S. 485, 508.) These enactments did not deal with the social 
rights of men, but with those fundamental rights in property which it 
was intended to secure upon the same terms to citizens of every race 
and color (Civil Rights Cases, 109 U. 8., 3, 22.) The fourteenth 
amendment and these statutes, enacted in furtherance of its purpose, 
operate to qualify and entitle a colored man to acquire property without 
State legislation discriminat against him solely because of color. 


The defendant in error insists that Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U. 8. | 


7) is controlling in principle in favor of the j ent of the court 
gg ie that ome this court held that a provision of a statute of 


isiana requiring railway companies carrying passengers to ‘ovide | 
ape aaa eee but separate accommodations for the white and - 


colored races did not run counter to the provisiens of the fourteenth 


amendment. It is to be observed that in that case there was no attempt | 


~prive persons of color of transportation in the coaches of the public 
Sane a the express requirements were for equal though separate 
accommodations fer the white and colored races. In Plessy v, Fer- 
guson, classification of accommodations was permitted upon the basis 

uality for both races. 
ws in as Coltege case (211 U. S., 45) a State statute was sus- 
tained in the courts of Kentucky, which, while permitting the education 
of white persons and negroes in different loca ties by the same incor- 
porated institution, prohibited their attendance at the same place, and 
in this court the judgment of the Court of Appeals of Kentucky was 
affirmed solely upon the reserved authority of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky to alter, amend, or repeal charters of its own corporations, and the 
question here involved was neither discussed nor decided. 

In Carey v. City of Atianta (143 Ga., 192) the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, holding an ordinance, similar in principle to the one herein 
involved, to be invalid, dealt with Plessy v. Pecguson and the Berea Col- 
jege case in language so apposite that we quote a portion of it: 

“In each instance the complaining person was afforded the oppor- 
tunity to ride, or to attend institutions of learning, or afforded the 
thing of whatever nature to which in the particular case he was 
entitled. ‘The most that was done was to require him as a member 
of a class to conform with reasonable rules in regard to the separa- 
tion of the races. In none of them was he denied the right to use, 


control, or dispose of his property, as in this case. Property of a| 


erson, Whether as a member of a class or as an individual, can not 
be taken without due process of law. In the recent case of McCabe vt. 
Atchison, etc., Ry. Co. (235 U. S., 151), where the court had under 
consideration a statute which aliowed railroad companies to furnish 
dining cars for white people and to refuse to furnish dining cars alto- 
gether for colored persons, this language was used in reference to the 
contentions of the attorney general: ‘This argument with respect to 
volume of traffic seems to us to be without merit. It makes the consiti- 
tutional right depend upon the number of persons who may be discrimi- 
nated against, whereas the essence of the constitutional right is that it 
is a personal one. 

“The effect of the ordinance under consideration was not merely to 
regulate a business or the like, but was to destroy the right of the 
individual to acquire, enjoy, and dispose of his property. Being of this 
character it was void as being opposed to the due-process clause of the 
constitution.” 

That there exists a scrious and difficult problem arising from a feeling 
of race hostility which the law is powerless to control, and to which 1t 
must give a measure of consideration, may be freely admitted. But its 
solution can not be promoted by depriving citizens of their constitu- 
tiona! rights and privileges. . 

As we have seen, this court has held laws valid which separated the 
races on the basis of equal accommodations in public conveyances, and 
courts of high authority have held enactments lawful which provide 
for separation in the public schools of white and colored pupils where 
equal privileges are given. But in view of the rights secured by the four- 
teenth amendment to the Federal Constitution such legislation must 
have its limitations, and can not be sustained where the exercise of au- 
thority exceds the restraints of the Constitution. We think these limi- 
tations are exceeded in laws and ordinances of the character now before 


us. 

It is the purpose of such enactments and it is frankly avowed it will 
be their ultimate effect to eo by law, at Jeast in residential districts, 
the compulsory separation of the races on account of color. Such action 
is said to be essential to the maintenance of the purity of the races, 
although it is to be noted in the ordinance under consideration that the 
employment of colored servants in white families is permitted, and 
near-by residences of colored persons not coming within the blocks, as 
defined in the ordinance, are not prohibited. 

The case presented does not deal with an attempt to prohibit the 
amalgamation of the races. The right which the ordinance annulled 
was the civil right of a white man to dispose of his property if he saw 
fit to do so to a person of color and of a colored person to make such 
disposition to a white person. 

t is urged that this proposed segregation will promote the public 
peace by preventing race conflicts. Desirable as this is, and important 
as is the preservation of the public peace, this aim can not be accom- 
plished by :aws or ordinances which deny rights created or protected by 
the Federa! Constitution. 

It is said that such acquisitions by colored persons depreciate property 
owned in the neighborhood by white persons. But property may be 
acquired by undesirable white neighbors or put to disagreeable though 
lawful uses with like results, 

We think this attempt to prevent the alienation of the property in 
question to a person of color was not a legitimate exercise of the police 
power of the State, and is in direct violation of the fundamental law 
enacted in the fourteenth amendment of the Constitution preventing 
State interference with property rights except by due process of law. 
That being the case the ordinance can not stand. (Beoth r. Illinois, 
184 U. S., 425 429; Otis rv. Parker, 187 U. S., ‘606, 609.) 

Reaching this conclusion it follows that the judgment of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals must be reversed, and the cause remanded to that 
“a for — proceedings not inconsistent with this opinicn. 

eversed. 








Submarine Activities. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


OF 
HON. FREDERICK GC. HICKS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, December 14, 1917. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the privilege 
granted me to extend my remarks on submarine activities I sub- 
mit extracts from a speech delivered in Parliament on October 
29 by Sir Eric Geddes, of the British Navy: 

PUBLICATION OF TONNAGE LOSSES. 


I now wish to deal with a question which is of considerable public 
interest, namely, the desirability or otherwise of publishing the tonnage 
of British merchant vessels lost as the result of enemy action. I may 
say that, personally, I approached this subject with the idea that it 
was desirable, and ought to be possible, to glve figures to the public, 
because it seemed hardly conceivabic that the enemy did not know what 
he was sinking; but after a most careful review of the question, and 
as the House knows, it is one which has constantly engaged the atten- 
tion of the cabinet—I regret very much indeed to say that it has not 
been found possible to arrive at any form of publication which would 
not, at the same time, convey most valuable information to the enemy, 
which I am perfectly suze they do not possess to-day, if the information 
is to be given in regular sequence, and for specific pericds, which would 
erable the general public to follow the situatior in detail. I have 
studied, from a variety of sources, the statements made from time to 
time by the enemy as to the tonnage position, and 1 have come to the 
definite conclusion that not only does he not know what is being sunk, 
but that he would like very much indeed to know the tonnage regularly 
month by month, or week by week, or even if he could get a precise 
figure for a period. If I am right in this conclusion—and I ieve I 
am—it is in itself, I am sure, sufficient justification to the House for 
the nonpublication of the tonnage figures. I can, however, give, as 
supplementary to the recent statement of the prime minister in the 
Albert Hall, certain information which I think will show the House 
and the country that we are making reasonable and satisfactory 
proses in everceming the menace of the enemy’s submarine activity. 

he House will realize, however, that, great as is the loss of mercantile 
tonnage—and the figure is still very formidable—one can not at this 
stage of the war pick any one item and deduce therefrom that the war. 
or even any phase of the war, is going well or > It is a truism 
that it is the unexpected that happens war, and this, I think, applies 
equally to warlike preparations behind the battle frents. We may 
make a plan to produce certain tennage of merchant shipping, but a 
change may take place in sinkings, previous measures may bear fruit, 
and, for the time being, sinkings decrease. It may thus be possible to 
transfer the labor and the material either to antisubmarine appliances, 
or to appliances for the war on land. Men and material devoted to-day 
to the building of submarines may to-morrow have to be diverted te the 
production of aircraft engines. Men and material to-day utilized for 
the production of tanks, light railway material, or bembpreof shelters, 
may to-morrow have to be transferred to the manufacture of mines. 
And so the kaleidoscepic change which goes on in actual warfare is 
continually occurring in the workshop and shipyard. To the unin- 
formed observer it must appear sometimes that there is no method in 
the madness of those who contro] these matters. But I would appeal 
to the country for confidence that there is method in what we do. 

The general situation of submarine warfare may be demonstrated by 
the following figures: Since the beginning of the war—and these are 
an entirely new set of figures, which, I think, will be interesting to the 
House—between 40 and 50 per cent of the German submarines commis- 
i! = operating in the North Sea, Atlantic, and Arctic Ocean, ba~e 

een sunk. 

Mr. Hora. Are those figures of sinkings you are sure of? 

Sir E. Geppes. As sure as one can be of anything. During the last 
quarter the enemy have lost as many submarines as they lost during 
the whole of last year, 1916. That is a later figure than the one given 
by the prime minister at Albert Hall. He teld the country that in this 
year—he was speaking a few weeks ago—we had already sunk twice as 
many as in the whole of 1916. The figure I am able to give you is 
important, because it shows that we are really making progress in this. 
The figure I give you is that in one quarter—that is, roughly, a third 
of the time—we have sunk the equivalent of the whole of 1916. 

As to the sinkings of British merchant tonnage by submarines the 
German official figures for August are 808,000 tons, those are given out 
—_— the German wireless press, and the figure is all nationali- 
ties. German figures are usually given for all nationalities, and then 
they turn from that on to how the British mercantile marine can stand 
this. They actually sank very little more than a third of that amount 
of British tonnage and a little more than half for all nationalities. 

Fer September, next month, their official figures are 672,000 tons: 
that is, they have gone down from 808,000 to 672,000, and I will tell 
the House later on how they explain that. They sank far less than 2 
third of that amount of British tennage and less than half that amount 
of all nationalities. The Germans claim—and this is how they account 
for a decrease in their mythical sinkings—that our tonnage is falling so 
low that there are not enough ships at sea to enable their submarine 
commanders to maintain their “bag.” They say the game is getting 
very scarce. ‘That is the explanation that is given by both sembofficial 
organs, the Cologne Gazette and the Frankfurt Gazette, on the same 
day, 23d Octeber, so obviously it was communicated to them. I 
would like to give the House the facts on that. They say that there is 
so little game on the ground that they can not get the bag. In April 
last, which was absolutely the heaviest month of sinkings—they were 
very bad that month—tby the cnemy submarines since the war began, 
we must assume because it was their best month that our trade flowed 
in satisfactory volume for thcir submarines. They had no complaint 
in that monta. They did very well; they got a good bag. In September 
jast, which is the month they explain away as unsatisfactory because 
there is not cnough tonnage to sink, which is the lowest month of sink- 
ings, and which he trics to explain to his people, as I have said above, 
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the overseas sailings of all ships 1,600 tons and over were 20 per cent 
in numbers and 30 per cent in tonnage higher than in April. So he 
has to find another and a better explanation for his lack of success. 
I can supply that. ‘The reason is that the long arm of the British 
Navy has renched down into the depths and the harvest reaped by the 
submarines is poorer and the number of German submarines that ‘do 
not return” is increasing. Since April, the peak month for British 
losses, the highest month we have ever had, they have steadily decreased, 
and latterly very markedly decreased. It has been an absolutely steady 
curve down to September. September was a most satisfactory month, 
the best we have had since we began the intensive submarine warfare, 
and, though not quite se good in October, still October is very slightly 
worse than September, vers slightly, and is far better than any other 
month since the unrestricted submarine warfare began. I-am not jug- 
gling with the figures, and I mean far better. It is 30 per cent lower 
than aw cther month, except September, and September was the best 
month. 

1 have dwelt on the interchangeability of effort, showing how it is 
sometimes possible to achieve the same net result by greater efforts in 
other directions, such as the production of antisubmarine craft and 
appliances instead of the production of merchant tonnage. The net 
reduction in tonnage in the last four months is to-day 30 per cent less 
than was anticipated in an estimate prepared by me for the cabinet 
early in July. 





NET REDUCTION IN BRITISIL TONNAGE, 


The total net reduction since the beginning of the war from all causes 
in British tonnage on the official register, and applying it only to ships 
that are ocean going, 1,600 tons and over, is 2,500,000 tons. That is 
the net reduction; that is the tonnage which we have lost net, and that 
is 14 per cent of the ships on that register in that class. ‘That reduction 
has taken place during a period while our armies, with their magnificent 
equipment, were receiving absolute priority, aud the great growth of 
our navy was simultaneously achieved, and achieved to the detriment 
of mercantile shipbuilding. Now that the submarine is, for the present 
at any rate—and I should like to lay emphasis on these words—doing 
less damage, and the resources of the country are again being devoted 
to a far greater and increasing extent to the upbuilding of the mer- 
cantile marine, I hope and I look to the net results being still more 
favorable. I have tried to really give a consecutive idea of how I read 
the submarine situation to be. I have given the figures, all the figures 
that I feel can safely be made public, because, although I am talking 
in this House, I am really talking in Germany as well. 

To summarize the submarine warfare as clearly as I can, therefore, 
I would put it thus: In spite of an increased number of ships passing 
through the danger zone our defensive measures have, during the 
past seven months, proved so efficacious that there has been a steady 
and very great reduction in the damage done by the enemy’s under- 
water craft. Meantime we are sinking enemy submarines to an in- 
creasing extent. Our offensive measures are improving and becoming 
more effective, and will still more considerably improve and multiply. 
On the other hand, on the best information before us, I believe that the 
Germans are building submarines faster than they have hitherto been 
able to do, and that they have not yet attained their maximum strength. 
It appears to-me, therefore, that in this submarine warfare, as else- 
where, it is becoming a test of determination, grit, and ingenuity 
between the two contending forces. For the present I come to the 
conclusion that the submarine warfare is going well for us. The enemy 
has done far less damage than he hoped. As I have told the House, the 
net result is better than we estimated four or five months ago. He has 
succeeded in doing this decreasing amount of damage with serious and 
heavy losses to himself. At present one may be justified in feeling—I 
think so—that his attack on our trade is being held and is being 
mastered, and one is justified in looking to the future with courage and 
determination. confident that he will fail. There is one point that I 
would like to make which will, I think, interest the House, and I wish 
to give publicity to it. It is this: We of course analyze in every pos- 
sible way submarine sinkings, and, although we may do and are doing 
a great deal by the use of science, by various kinds of weapons and 
appliances, to defeat the submarine, there is one thing which is almost 
the most potent protection against submarines that exists. It is not 
an appliance; it is a gift that God has given to men on the wo 
It is their eyesight. It is a good lookout that is kept. I will give 
figures to the House which, I think, will interest it, and will tell those 
outside how they can help the navy against the submarine. A good 
lookout kept by an experienced man, covering a great many attacks by 
submarines, has given us the following facts, that if a submarine is 
sighted by the lookout on a vessel, whether the vessel is armed or not, 
it makes no difference, taking it all over, it is 7 to 3 on the ship 
in favor of it getting away. Out of every 10 attacks when the sub- 
marine is sighted by the ship 7 of them fail; but of every 10 attacks 
when the submarine is not sighted 8 ships go down. It is 7 to 3 on 
the ship if the submarine is sighted, and 4 to 1 against it if it is not. 

I have now dealt with the submarine situation, and the situation as 
regards the net reduction in our own merchant tonnage. Many mem- 
bers of the House will recollect and will know for themselves what the 
German position is, but it is perhaps interesting to give that figure 
here. At the outbreak of war Germany had about 5,000,000 tons of 
shipping. To-day nearly half of it is sunk or in the hands of our allies 
and of ourselves. He has got 2 5@ per cent reduction, and none of his 
merchant ships go to sea. We have got n 14 per cent reduction. It is 
well, however, that the British public should be told what they are up 
against, and this I think I can do in a few sentences. We must not 
consider curselyes alone. We must consider the alliance as a whole. 
We must not be optimistic and say we can do all we like because sub- 
marine warfare is, for the present at any rate, going well with us. 
Some of our allies may in some particulars be better off or may be 
worse off than we are. For example, while we have plenty of coal to 
be had for the winning, Italy and France have not, and it is essential 
that the greatest economy in food and in all our imports should be 
exercised in order that tonnage saved may be diverted to other vital 
needs of the alliance. 

I think the country has accepted the position that we must lay our 
planus for a long war. I sce no sign of it being a short one. All by their 
economy can help the Royal Navy and the navies of our allics to defeat 
the submarine. ‘The fewer times a ship goes through the danger zone, 
the less are her risks of being sent te the bottom. Every British 
citizen in his home, every worker in the shipyards and the marine 
engineering works has it in his power to help te defeat the submarine 
menace and to strengthen and sustain cur allies. It is only by the strict- 
est economy at home, and by the maximum effort of all the workers, that 
the submarine will be a, defeated. Further, there are great and 
ever greater calls upon the shipping of the world. The huge army that 
our ally, the Untied States, 
maintained. 


s preparing has to be transported and 
Our French, Italian, Russian, and other allies require sea- 
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borne help, and that help can only be given to the full extent which this 
country would wish if the nation is prepared strictly and rigorously to 
curtail its needs, to develop home resources, and to conserve its present 
and potential maritime strength. 

I am saying this because one has so often heard the charge made that 
one speaker is optimistic and says, *“‘ Everything is going well.” and 
another speaker says, ** You must save tonnage.” I have tried to give 
both sides. I am convinced that at no period of this war has it been 
more a test of the grit, determination, and endurance of the people of 
these islands. The question has often been asked, not only in this 
Ifouse but outside, as to whetker we are building merchant tonnage at 
a sufficient rate to replace the submarine sinkings? The answer has 
been given in the negative. But, as I have already endeavored to point 
out to the House, it is unsound and inconclusive to take any one factor 
. ——° as against submarine losses to be a vital indication of our 
situation. 

Let me give some information upon the position of the merchant-ship 
construction and of the new national shipyards. Our present position 
in merchant antoniog is an interesting phenomenon of the war. If it 
shows us how 7 our surplus resources are wasted, we can take 
courage in remembering that at the same time we have grown strong 
where once we were weak. In the well-grounded confidence that our 
sea front was strongly held, the nation set itself three years ago to 
become strong where it was weak and to build up its force on land, and 
with an effort thought impossible in the early months of the war. The. 
great host holding our line in France and the other theaters of war is 
now — on a scale never dreamt of before. ‘This effort was 
achieved in part at the cost of our mercantile marine and also in part 
at the cost of our Navy. If we had continued during the war with 
our merchant shipbuilding on its prewar level we should to-day have 
been between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons to the good. Expenditure 
of effort in one direction calls for restriction in another, and we were 
fortunate that we started well supplicd. Even so, we have had te sacri- 
fice to the needs of our land forces between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 tons, 
but we are less than 2,500,000 tons down on the register of big ships. 


REPORT BY THE ASSOCIATED Poa AS REPORTED IN THE WASHINGTON 
"OST. 
LonDon, December 13. 


“The submarine menace, in my opinion, is held but not yet mastered,” 
said Sir Eric Geddes, first lord of the Admiralty, in the House of Com- 
mons to-day. ‘ Our shipbuilding is not yet replacing our losses. 

“Since November 1, when I made my last statement, the downward 
trend of mercantile marine losses has continued satisfactorily. The 
upward curve of merchant shipbuilding and the upward curve of de- 
struction of enemy submarines have been equally satisfactory. I have 
no reason to doubt that all three will continue satisfactory.” 


CAN WIN BY ECONOMY. 


The first lord said that if the ceuntry would economize so as to 
restrict the use of tonnage and set ships free for more urgent uses, if 
the English would follow the tradition of their race and put forth all 
their power, relaxing no effort to defeat the submarine, then the 
war could end only in victory. 

“Since June,” said Sir Eric, “ there had been only three torpedoed 
ships in home waters, the salvage of which had been abandoned, and 
only one ship which it had been decided not to repair for the present. 
In June 27 per cent of the total salvaged tonnage on hand was under 
repair, while to-day 80 per cent was undergoing the repairing process. 
Since August the output of —_ repaired in dry dock had increased 48 
per cent and repairs afloat by per cent.” 

The first lord described three new national shipyards which were being 
built on the River Severn. The first keels, he said, would be laid 
there during the early part of the year of a more highly standardized 
ship than had heretofore been undertaken. A great deal of the steel- 
work would be done in bridge yards, and a considerable part of the 
labor would be performed by prisoners of war and unskilled help. 

“These yards,” added Sir Eric, “ will provide 34 nae berths. 
They were located on the Severn because of the facilities there for the 
more comfortable and healthier housing of the workmen.” The cost of 
the new yards, he stated, would be £3,887,000. 

“In the year 1913,” continued Sir Eric, ‘Great Britain launched 
2,282,000 tons of ships, of which 1,920,000 tons was merchant tonnage.” 
That, said the first lord, was the highest output ever reached. 

CLOSE TO HIGH RECORD. 

If the output for December was as good as that in November the ton- 
nage launched this year, he stated, would be equivalent to that of 1913. 
The rate reached during November and thus far in December was 18 
per cent higher than in 1913. 

When the Associated Press inquired of high naval authority to-day 
“if the antisubmarine war was going well and what was the reason for 
the high rate of sinkings in the past three weeks,” the answer was: 

“The enemy has had more submarines at work. He has actually been 
attempting a submarine offensive of the largest possible magnitude im 
an effort to reinforce his offensive on land, He is trying to bring off a 
coup which will incline us to peace. 

* He has failed signally on sea as on land, and he has had to pay a 
heavy price. Our countermeasures are meeting with increased success, 
and the enemy will experience constantly increasing difficulty in main- 
taining his campaign. 

MUCH DEPENDS ON AMERICA. 

“Tf the nipeeiiies efforts can be prepedy spurred on in England 
and America the allies will be able to say within a measurable time that 
tonnage is being launched at a rate —— the sinkings; and also, 
if the naval measures continue to improve, as it is reasonable to expect. 
that U-boats are being sunk faster than the Germans are able to build 
them and that the German U-boat fleet is steadily dwindling away. 

“Much still depends on American shipbuilding, but as encouragement 
to those who are putting their efforts into that work it may be said with 
confidence that the allied navies are able to handle the U-boat.” 


Transportation is without question one of the controlling fac- 
tors in determining the war, and every Government official on the 
other side with whom I talked emphasized its importance. 

When it is considered that the decrease of merchant tonnage 
has been caused not alone by submarine activities but by the 
commandeering of a large number of ships for war purposes 
it is evident that transportation is a vital issue, and now that 
America has entered the conflict, with the great demand that 
will be made for the transit of men and supplies for their main- 
tenance, every effort must be put forward. by ourselves and our 
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allies to increase the merchant marine engaged in ocean trans- 
portation. - 

:. Premier Lloyd-George yesterday is reported by the Associated 
Press as having said: 


Victory now is a question of tonnage. Nothing can defeat us but the 
shortage of tonnage, and the advent of the United States has increased 
the tonnage problems enormously. Germany has gambled on America’s 
failure to transport her Army to Europe. The Prussian claim is that 
autocracy alone can do things. The honor of democracy is at stake, 
ahd I do not doubt that the Prussians will be disillusioned, but both 
America and Great Britain will have to strain their resources to the 
utmost to increase their tonnage. The fact that American tonnage will 
be. absorbed in the transport of their own armies compels us to increase 
eur responsibilities in assisting France and Italy with the transportation 
of essential commodities to their shores. 





Soldiers’ Mail. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘ or 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Howse or REprEsENTATIVES, 
Friday, December 14. 1917. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the story how our boys abroad 
came to have mail delivered to them more quickly is told in 
the following correspondence: 





SEPTEMBER 5, 1917. 


My Dear Mr. Burieson: I inclose you two newspaper articles, one 
by Mrs. Cook and the other by Mrs. Porter, comp‘aining about the slow- 
ness of the mail service from our boys in France, and I may add that 
I have received a number of complaints from residents in my own dis- 
trict. May I ask you to look into this matter and to advise me what 
arrangements have been made to facilitate the handling of mail and 
what is the average time for mail to reach here from France? : 

Thanking you for your prompt attention to this matter and assuring 
you that I know of nothing that would relieve the minds of the rela- 
tives here and of the boys abroad than the hastening of transportation 
and delivery of mail. and with kindest regards, 

Very sincerely, yours, 

Tion. A. S. BURLESON, 

Posimaster General, Washington, D. C. 
Post OFFICE. DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, September 6, 1917, 


Isaac Srecer, 


Hon. TsaAac SIEGEN, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of September 5, relating to 
complaints about the mail service for soldiers in France, inclosing news- 
paper a ‘giving letters by Mrs. Cook and Mrs. Porter, is received 
and in — beg to advise that mail is being as expeditiously handled 
for the.American troops in France as is possible with the irregular 
sailings of mail steamers for France and Great Britain, supplemented 
by such Government steamers as are available for mails. Added to 
this are the censorship delays abroad, which frequently account for 
30 days between the posting and the delivery of the mail to our own 
troops. Occasionally insufficiently addressed letters add to the dela 
by the necessity of their being sent to Washington, where a searc 
for the proper address of the soldiers has to be made at the War 
Department. However,. all the mail which is addressed to the unit 
to which the soldier belongs clears New York with every departure 
of a French liner or an available Government vessel bound for France. 

Owing to the long time which necessarily elapses between the writing 
and the 7 of letters it is very probable that the missing letters 
complained of by the writers of the complaints you submit have by 
this time reached the Eee addressed. The foregoing —— only 
to mail to our own soldiers and does not apply to mail of Americans 
identified with the French or English Army, which mail is handled 
by_the foreign governments concerned. 

I shall be glad to receive details from these cuneintneste and any 
others as to delays to mail to the front, together with information as 
to the Army units to which the soldiers pelone and specifically how the 
letters are addressed. Such information will 
clearing up trouble that may exist in the field. 

Yours, truly, OTTO PRAEGER, 
Second Assistant Postmaster General. 
Post OrricE DEPARTMENT, 
: Washington, October 3, 1917. 
Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, _ 
395 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr, ConGressMAN: Referring to your letter and to your 
personal call — to complaints of soldiers in France about the 
nonreceipt of mail, letters, papers, and parcel post, I have to say 
that this mail is dispatched by available liners to Liverpool and Bor- 
deaux and by such transports on which we are permitted to send mail. 
In answer to your specific inquiry I will state that we have been per- 
mitted to send mail on transports sailing August 7, 16, and 29, and 
September 7, 8, 12 (7%), 21, and 29. 

Yours, very truly, OTTO PRAEGER, 
Second Assistant Postmaster Gencral. 


, ~ HOBOKEN, N. J., October 3, 1917. 
Second Assistant Postmaster General PRAEGER, 
Post Office Department, Washington, D. C.: 
Investigation on my part after conference with Capt. Townsend, 
Gen. Shanks, and representatives of the Post Office Department of the 
Foreign Branch and Railway Mail Service indicates that unless mail 
is sent by the Cedric this afternoon that no other ship is available 
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often prove helpful in | 


for that purpose until after October 13. It is important and urgent 
that you issue orders by telegraph instructing Railway Mail Service 
clerks here to send the mail this afternoon as indicated above. Wire 
me what you intend to do. 
Isaac SIEGEr., 
Member of Congress. 
HOBOKEN, N. J., October 3, 1977. 
DEAN KEPPEL, 
War Department, Washington, D. C.: 


Following copy of telegram sent by me to Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Praeger: *‘ Investigation upon my part after conference with 
Capt. Townsend, Gen. Shanks, and representatives of the Post Office 
Department, foreign branch, and Railway Mail Service indicates that 
unless mail is sent by the Cedric this afternoon that no other ship is 
available for that purpose until after October 13. It is important that 
you issue orders by telegraph instructing Railway Mail Service clerks 
here to send the mail this afternoon.” In view of the complaints we 

ot in the mail service and the delay that is going to ensue unless action 
s taken by both departments immediately. I would urge you to telephone 
Praeger at once to issue the orders requested in the telegram to him, 
Will see you personally and explain the whole situation as I found it. 
Isaac SIEeceL, M. C, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., October 6, 1917. 
Hon. NEWTON D. BAKER, 


Secretary of War, War Department. 


My Dear Secretary: As it is probably known to you by this time, 
there has been considerable complaint on the part of the soldiers now in 
France about the nonreceipt of mail, magazines, newspapers, and 
parcel pow. caused by the various delays and by the lack of obtaining 
available liners to Liverpool and Bordeaux, and also by the insufficiency 
of the number of transports. At times over 2,000 bags of mail has 
accumulated, and this matter has been the subject of considerable 
correspondence between myself and the Postmaster General. I also 
have personally taken the matter up with Second Assistant Post- 
master Praeger, interviewed Gen. Shanks and Capt. A. C. Townsend at 
the port of embarkation, and several officials connected with the 
ag Department. 

The Navy Department has now consented to carry mail if a request 
,be made by you to that department. I may add that arrangements 
are being perfected now by which all Christmas mail will be carried 
by the Navy’s vessels 1» Europe, provided the mail is received prior 
to November 15. 

On October 2, 1917, the New York Times published an editorial 
and closed it with a sentence as follows: 

“Tt is not well that our soldiers should get the impression or the 
suspicion that they have been forgotten.” ; 

Bearing that in mind, I would ask you to kindly write a letter 
to Secretary Daniels, making the request to which I have made ref- 
erence, and also instruct the officers at the port of embarkation to 
take on mail on all transports. 

I may add that Gen. Shanks and Capt. Townsend, at the port of 
embarkation, are desirous and have been doing all that can reasonably 
be expected on their part, bearing in mind the fact that supplies must 
be sent abroad. p 

Thanking you for your carly attention to this matter, and with 
kind regards, : 

Very sincerely, yours, Isaac SIEGEL. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 10, 1917. 

My Dear Cou. SrecGet: I have your letter of the 6th with regard to 
mail for our over-seas forces. 1 sympathize with your feeling that 
exert effort ought to be made to dispatch mail for our army in France 
in the most complete and rapid way. I do not understand that the 
Secretary of the Navy is awaiting any request from me, as the Second 
Assistant Posimaster-General has told me that the Navy is already 
carrying mail for them on convoy ships. This department is, of course, 
also carrying mail on transports. I am, however, asking Gen. Chauncey 
Baker, of this department, who is in general charge of the transport 
system, to take up the whole question with the Postmaster General and 
the Secretary of the Navy and work out as practicable and effective 
a plan as can be made to secure the quick dispatch of all such matter. 

Cordially, yours, Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
Hon. Isaac SIEGEL, 
House of Representatives. 


On October 2, 1917, the New York Times printed the following 
editorial expressive of the feelings of the American people on 
the subject: 

SOLDIER MAILS DELAYED. 


American soidiers in France are complaining with what threatens 
soon to become bitterness that their letters and papers from home 
arrive—when they arrive at all—only after delays amounting often to 
more than a month, and that in grievously numerous cases they seem 
never to get further than the Atlantic seaboard. This is a grievance 
about the reality of which there seems to be no question, for inquiries 
a to responsible officials of the Post Office Department have 
elicited excuses for the badness of this part of the Postal Service, and 
not denials that it is bad. the 

The excuses do, indeed, have some weight. Sailings of mail steamers 
to England and France are necessarily irregulat, and the operatiors of 
the censorship frequently result in the holding back for days or even 
weeks of much mail matter perfectiy innocent in character. For these 
things, of course, due allowance will be made by all reasonable people, 
but after that has been done there remains not a little evidence of failure 
on the part of our postal officials to realize the importance of forward- 
ing to our men abroad with all possible dispatch the letters for which 
they wait so impatiently—letters on which their contentment and good 
spirits so largely depend. 

Almost as much can be said for the newspapers addressed to them, 
Deprivation of these is a real hardship for every intelligent American, 
and one especially severe for those who know no foreign language. The 
task confronting the Post Office Department is a difficult one, but that 
should be an inspiration to effort, not a discouragement of it. It is not 
well that our soldiers should get the impression or the suspicion that 
they have been forgotten by their friends at home, 
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Exempting Congressmen’s Salary from the Payment of 
Income Taxes. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CALEB POWERS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 


In true Hovse or RepreseNtTATIVEs, 
Tuesday, December 18, 1917. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, Judge J. M. Robsion, of Bar- 
boursville, Ky., in announcing his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for Congress at Williamsburg, some time ago, 
among other things said: 

Congress has exempted the salary of Congressmen from paying an 
income tax. They get $7,500 per year with some extras. They passed 
a law requiring a single man with an income of more than $1,000 per 
year and married men with an income of more than $2,000 per year to 
pay an income tax, and if I go to Congress 1 expect te ask for this !aw 
so far as it exempts Congress Members from paying income tax on their 
$7,500 to be repealed. 

Mr. Robsion means to charge, I take it, that Members of Con- 
gress, including myself, voted to exempt our own salaries from 
the payment of an ihcome tax, and at the same time voted to tax 
the salaries and income of nearly everybody else. He does not 
specifically mention me, but the inference is, judging from his 
remarks, that I am guilty along with the rest, else why use that 
as an argument to succeed me as a Member of Congress? [Rob- 
sion did say in his speech at Somerset later on: “ Yes, Mr. 
Powekrs, you voted for that bill there that exempts you> salary.’’] 

Judge Robsion says that such a law is unjust, and the charge 
he means to make is that I ought to be turned out of Congress 
because I was, and am now, for such a law, and that he ought to 
be elected in my stead because he is and will be against it, and 
if elected will ask that this “law be repealed,” using his own 
words. ‘ 

JUDGE ROPSION DOES NOT KNOW WHAT THE LAW IS. 


There is not a word of truth in the charge made by Judge 
tobsien that the salaries of Members of Congress are not taxed. 

As a matter of fact, the new revenue act taxes the incomes of 
Members of Congress three times more than they were taxed 
before. The act of September 18, 1916, emong others, imposed 
upon Members of Congress and others a 2 per cent tax upon 
the normal annual incomes of married men earning over $4,000, 
nud the same act also imposed upon single men a similar tax 
where their earnings were over $3,000 per year. This is the 
oid revenue act. It was modified and made much more stringent 
by the act of October 3, 1917. This later act is the one that 
Judge Robsion so severeiy criticizes because he says that it 
does not tax Members of Congress at all. In this he is badly 
mistaken. 

This act does tax the incomes of Members of Congress along 
with the incomes of nearly everybody else. Under this law the 
rate of tax for married men, Congressmen included, is 2 per 
cent on the amount of net annual income exceeding $2,000 but 
less than $4,000, and 4 per cent on the amount of net income 
above $4,000 but less than $5,000. This same law applies to 
single men where their net annual income exceeds $1,000. The 
above tax on both married and single men is what is known as 
the normal income tax. In addition to this there is an extra 
levy or surtax imposed on incomes of Members of Congress and 
others above $5,000, so that the amount of income betwee 
$5,000 and $7.500—the amount of a Congressman’s yearly sal- 
ary—is subject to a surtax of 1 per cent, or total income tax of 
5 per cent. This is the law that Judge Robsion says he ex- 
pects to ask to be repealed because it does not tax Members’ 
silaries. In addition to all the above, this same act of October 
3. 1917, imposes a tax of 8 per cent on all persons, except Gov- 
ernment, State, county, and city officers, earning above $6,000 
per year, and this is known as the war excess-profits tax. The 
Supreme Court has held that Members of Congress are not Goy- 
ernment officers. 5 

The war excess-profits tax was imposed, as its name implies, 
for the purpose of making persons pay this tax who had made 
big profits out of the war. How anybody can figure out that 
there is any excess war profits in a Congressman’s salary is 
beyond my comprehension; and yet the act of October 3, 1917, 
the one about which Judge Robsion so bitterly complains, in 
the opinion of the best lawyers of this House and the country 
imposes this war excess-profits tax upon the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress. There has been no ruling or decision from 
any court or other authoritative source relieving Members of 
Congress from the payment of this war excess-profits tax on 


their salaries. Every member of the conference committee that 
incorporated in the revenue act the exemptions above referred 
to has declared that they had no thought of exempting Members 
of Congress from paying this war excess-profits tax. 

If Members of Congress were trying to relieve themselves 
from the payment of income taxes it would be the act of idiots 
to subject their salaries to the payment of the normal income 
tax and in addition to that the surtax and other taxes and then 
try to relieve only $1,500 of their salaries from the payment of 
the war excess-profits tax. 

CONGRESSMEN SPECIFICALLY PROVIDE FOR IMPOSING THIS WAR EXCESS- 
PROFITS TAX ON THEIR SALARIES. 

3ut in order to relieve any and all doubt upon the question 
and, as one Member put it, “to prevent a lot of demagogues 
who Want to come to Congress from willfully misrepresenting 
what Congress has done,” this House a short while ago passed 
almost unanimously a resolution specifically naming Members 
of Congress as having to pay on their salaries this war excess- 
profits tax. [The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has, how- 
ever, later decided that the passage of the resolution was un- 
necessary ; that Congressmen had to pay a war excess-profits tax 
under the act of October 3, 1917.] I voted for this resolution 
not because there is any sound principle back of such a tax, but 
because Members of Congress are drawing good salaries, and 
they voted this war on the people, and, for one, I am willing to 
help make them bear the burden of it. 

In taking the position he does, Judge Robsion either adver- 
tises his own incapacity to represent the district or willfully 
misrepresents Members of Congress. I submit that in either 
event his own words condemn and disqualify him. 

His position on this matter illustrates the danger and ad- 
vertises the inadvisability of electing new and untried Mem- 
bers of Congress in the places of old and experienced ones, 
especially in the grave crisis that now confronts this Govern- 
ment. It is rank folly to go to the expense of training men to 
fill important places, but to turn them out when once equipped 
and qualified: Lincoln’s sage advice, hot to swap horses in 
the middle of the stream, comes to us, in the grave crisis that 
now confronts. this country, with added force and vigor and 
warns us of the dangers lurking in such a policy. 





, Post Office Appropriation Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 17, 1917. 


On the bill (H. R. 7237) making appropriations for the service of the 
Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration 
merits the attention and should command the support of every 
right-thinking man in Congress, The clerks and carriers in 
first and second class post offices ask for an increase in pay. 
And public opinion is behind them. It is provided that they 
be divided into six classes and that the classes be reimbursed 
as follows: First grade, $1,000; second grade, $1,100; third 
grade, $1,200; fourth grade, $1,300; fifth grade, $1,400; sixth 
grade, $1,500. Inclusion in the various grades is to depend 
upon terms of service. 

The proposition is a fair one. Service at all times should 
be rewarded. Private corporations throughout the country are 
taking every advantage of the present shortage in labor to 
offer increases to their employees. to grant bonuses to them, 
to interest them in many kinds of social endeavor, so that they 
will be contented with their work and satisfied with their op- 
portunities. This is true alike of manufacturing establishments 
in Hartford County, which I have the honor to represeut, in 
the State of Connecticut, and throughout the industrial cen- 
ters of the country; it is true of large mercantile establish- 
ments; it is true of smaller concerns. Obviously, then, it must 
of necessity be to the best interests of the United States for 
the Government to change the schedule of salaries of its em- 
ployees in the Postal Service so that their remuneration will at 
least be in keeping with the wages paid to the men even less 
skilled than they in other walks of life. The things for which 
the employees ask comprise a modest request indeed. The 
Government should be the model employer. 














Their arguments are facts that are at the disposal of every- 
one. If it were for service alone they ask to be better treated, 
their desires should be granted without question, for there is 
no harder-working department in the Government to-day than 
the Postal Department. But with the small recompense they 
now receive for their labors is the very vital problem brought 
home to every man to-day, the problem of meeting the increased 
cost of living. A few years ago a man with a salary of $1,000 
a year was considered to be well paid. Then the dollar had 
high purchasing value. To-day its purchasing power is not so 
marked. 

Investigation of the change in the market prices of food in 
Hartford, Conn., my home town, and the other cities of the 
State reveals figures that are surprising. It will be noted in 
the table of comparison given below that practically every sub- 
stantial eatable has been advanced from 25 to 50 per cent, 
while some of the necessary articles that go toward a meal 
have been advanced almost 75 per cent. 

The increase has been the greatest in meats. Short steaks 
that to-day cost 60 to 70 cents a pound could be bought in 1907 
for only 32 to 40 cents a pound, while roast veal that to-day 
sells for 30 to 45 cents a pound could be obtained at 14 to 25 
cents a pound 10 years ago. Corned beef has shown an increase 
of from 6 to 20 cents a pound in 1907 to 20 and 35 cents a pound 
to-day, but cabbage, which usually accompanies corned beef 
onto the table, has ascended only 2 cents. Lamb chops could 
be bought for from 18 to 30 cents a pound then, but to-day the 
housewife must pay from 50 to 55 cents a pound. Other meats 
have gone up in proportion. 

A meatless dinner would not save the housewife much, as 
there has beer a very noticeable increase in the price of vege- 
tables. Potatoes, the standard food in thousands of Connecti- 
cut homes; have almost doubled in price. It was possible to buy 
a peck of potatoes for 30 cents in 1910, but 50 cents is the price 
asked now, with every indication that it will be higher in the 
near future. Sweet potatoes have gone up in the same propor- 
tion, jumping from 35 cents a peck in 1907 to 60 cents a peck in 
1917. Tomatoes, watercress, new beets, mint, and parsley have, 
however, remained the same during the 10 years. 

Housewives feel the high cost of groceries, especially those 
who were buying for a family back in 1907. In those days 
butter could be bought for 35 cents, cheese for from 12 to 25 
cents, flour for $6.75 a barrel, sirup for $1.50 a gallon, sugar for 
6 to 8 cents a pound, eggs for from 35 to 40 cents a dozen. To- 
day butter sells for 57 cents, cheese for from 35 to 38 cents, 
flour for $1.90 a sack, sirup for $2.10 a-gallon, sugar 5 pounds 
for 53 cents, and eggs for from 55 to 75 cents. 

Poultry took a big jump. Native broilers sold for 28 cents 
a pound in 1907, but they cost 45 cents a pound now. Fowls 
have jumped from 22 and 25 cents a pound to 38 cents, squabs 
from $3.75 to $5 a dozen to 60 cents each, and ducks from 25 to 
28 cents a pound to 40 cents. Fish are also more expensive now, 
especially halibut, haddock, and lobsters. 

The following table shows the comparison of the prices in 1907 
with those of this year: 




















1907. 1917, 
Groceries: 
Butter, print and fancy dairy.......... SPOS anaes 57 cents. 
Butter, Simsbury Creamery. .......... | $1.95, 5-pound box. | —” l-pound 
Cue, mi 2 So eR 16 and 20 cents... | 35 cents. y 
Cheese, Young America...........---- | 25 cents. .......... | 38 cents. 
Cc rackers, ONE ot Re rca ccudedees | 10 and 25 cents. 12 to 35 cents. 
Crackers, MNT. sViicVisvenacd sducedpee 35 to 75 cents 35 to 75 cents. 
Flour, Pillsbury’ asc iecicccitdy $7.25, barrel. . .| $1.90, sack. 
Flour, Washburn, Crosby & Co........ $6.75, barrel....... Gold Medal, $1.99, 
sack. 

} WOON GE 2A ldi dei RDS 25 cents, 10 pounds | 9 cents a pound. 
POO 6 52k sc accudnaens (oteae 35 cents, 10 pounds | 9 cents a pound. 
SPYCUP, NOW WMPIS.\. 5s icccccescsccees $1.59, gallon....... $2.10, gallon. 

olasses, New Orleans 65 cents Piascvecese | 75 cents. 
SO ON ink isis ada secdscksictie cd 35, 40, 50, 69, 70, 89, 

cents, $1. $1. 23. 
Den; fiteet FOrmMewh <5 ksi ciccicces £. | $2. 
Tea, English Breakfast................ 50, 60, 75, 90 cents..| 50, 60, 75, 90 cents. 
MOONE aa ec eda scedeccdeccuand 80 cents to Daw < <i | 95 conts, $1, $1.25. 
CS oot ids « c Odkeue vekcceswéusxaasdes 20 to 49 cents. .....| 25, 30, 35, 40 cents. 
Miscellaneous 
CONN as sd ncdtiduancttecce i Se 25 and 49 cents. 
SR ais vince 6toS8cents, pound..| 53 cents, 5 pounds. 
Pearl barley..... 10 cents, pound. ..| 12 cents, pound. 
Cracked wheat GOON. cK bis {| 15 cents. 
OO ian inn sptrcdddkedeenedaseiuadd ee | 7 cents. 
TOO is oilkanid 0 chcidine sa cdsiecdh 5 cents, 6 pounds, | 8 cents. 
25 cents, 

PR iis isan as ngedwhameadd eee iaes 35 to 40 cents. .....) 55 to 75 cents. 
Lard, 10-pound pail.................005 DBAS s caadcnanawael $3.69. 
Rs au ace tpipicenevath ><iaausee | 13 to 25 cents...... 18 to 2) cents. 
Jellies, jar......-.. PA dRedseeeweeteecnes | 10and 25 cents..... 15 and 3) cents. 

Tuava jolly... .cccece aka 6 cule cabana E Oe CONE cunncanme<l 25, 30, 35 conts. 
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907. | 1917. 
| Misecellaneous—Continue L 
Serdines. . --! 10 to 4) cents...... | 10 to 45 cents 
Salmon... 10 to 39 conts...... | 23 to 35 cents 
F. A Soups $2 pin. 9.50/24) pint, 4.35 
quart. } quart. 
I i i a escese| 22 t2S3 cent:.......1 BHO: 
DA OR ei decane ccadascsx’ senate OMNES aSicesaans< | 25 cents. 
CN EE ca cc wwccdacdccdapevesadanhe kL | See | Beomts 
ee aE | 45 eonts. 
CORNER OS nS cn concanccaccae a | $4, doz. 
CRN WO GEN OUI eS sc cedceecesccdecns 1 25 coats. 2. .| 2 conts, $1.5). 
We 5 bere 5e5Th E. Siaicslaceieas 10 to 14 cents, | 15 to 18, 2) csass, 
| pound. pack322. 
Da ica chacahedondaxainudeiadawl 13 to Bceai:...... 1S to 4523255. 
I iia danawsdncstasvetndcccneeuses BIG a dasistaend Is ceat:. 
Vegetables: | 
Tomatoes. ... } 10 c2ats quart..... | Deceit; pound 
Eggplant } 15 to 2) ceats......) 20to 25 ceats. 
epee kee | 5eants qu tart...... 19 ests quart. 
, OO ASE aa ee | Seetticece.~c sac. | Seants. 
NNN oe tg ne Bc Miicekecce | Do. 
i) EE oe oe ai eS ie GS Satine cdhniies Do. 
GNSS Sst totes ns occas ibaa accede oa 6 cents. 
Summer squasit....:..-.<.---.-s0.-<ss osc Gececessecccst SOUS 
0 SESS TR ey 9 to 13 cents. 
MU is Fing au/e a caddwanhunaceusmawia > vu a3 Camts....... 7 to 13 cents. 
NGS Ae ce Pi eosceticana tele’ P RGM oso aces 15 cents. 
8 oe oes 9 | ee ae 4cents. 
ON i Ss SONS aciicscsccass 10 cents. - 
1 ae ee eas | Slerwks.....-02..4 50 cents. 
Sweet potatoes.................s.0000- | 33 ceats peck......| 60 cents pc's. 
Lima beans..... ikdwctae | 15 ceats quart..... 13 ceats; quarié. 
Cauliflower 15 to 23 ceats...... 35, 49, 50 cants. 
Fruits: | » 
Olives... .. gains paced eed ates is aaa Bidtaa 10 cents to $1.99...) 13 cantsto it. 
| cara’ f-yesaue gp hppa EEE TO EE | 2cents........... | <5 cents. 
NR tins dan el end anaantste Seats Ciisadaanexees Do. 
English w — Redux eteu hai ge aad sal nt cacauaaid 30 cents. 
Se gisWusdedtcbettcc.t-iseccccice. | 25, 39, 35 cents..... | 25 to 33 cots. 
5h kta he eS | 60 to 75 cents....-. 40, 59. 60 coats z 
I i al i ita ti te occa d alana | 10, 20, 25, 39 cents.| 25, 39, 33 coats. 
nn ns wh cnascunaed gins came | 60 cents. 
California plums. .... ena intinnamnmaes 1) to 20 cents. ..... 15 to 2) cent. 
SO EEE, : eee 20 cents. 
a an 15 to 25 cents quart) $1 to $1.73 bas co%. 
i ae i FON acc ncce yas 25 cents 
UN II as dh. c cc denwlasscaceases 18 cents pound.... | 50 to 6) cents bax 
ket. 
Meats: 
DINE Sas 6.0. cacccancecesacacnse 25 to 23 cents. ..... 49 cents. 
NN Ox cdides uc dawctbaatidankeu 283 to 3) cents. ..... 42 to 45 cents. 
SE EEE ETE 32 to 33 cents. ..... 32 to 53 cents. 
NI Son nuh ana tcimeleiiawiedis 32 to 10 cents. ..... 69 to 79 cents. 
I eae 14 to 1S cents. .....} 28 to 3) cents. 
RI okven acckitedincdhcxcudsadd 6 to 20 cents. ...... | 20 to 35 cents. 
Sea iia dicsecutinaniiedina nadwea stl 25 to 30 cents...... 60 cents. 
Beef liver SR CELE OIE BIE BO Siac cee ccea 18 cent;. 
IE fe cicccunadnansinacaaueanded SUM idasacccsca 50 conts. 
RI eakacwusdadeceaneeduiaesaes 18 to 30 cents...... 50 to 55 cents. 
I iii cin catia aicanmudsal 14 to 16 cents. ..... 30 to 35 cents. 
WING de eddnccdsacsacabddaanaedid 5 5O cents. 
I cial 22a a enadngasideadcanmad 18 to 25 cents. ..... 45 cents. 
5a caneadtiiaiec dations S$ to 15 cents. ...... 18 to 22 c2nti. 
We aria eatnendacateeksdacaudh. 14 to 23 cents. ..... | 30 to 45 ceats. 
Poultry: 
ING os 5 oc 28 ceats pount....} 45 cents poual 
RS ec ae aes | 22 to 25 cents...... 33 cents. 
ed ee $3.75 to $5 dozen...} 60 cents 237 
a Se ek oh phase das cess 25 to 28 cents. ..... 40 cents. 
Miscellaneous meats: 
SE Naa cqawidtas densiaeion SRR gaan cacad 18 cents 
TIITs.<“inininunihiannieicanieeaniaci eel 18 to 20 cents. ..... | 40 to 45 22.2'3 
Na ds alta pt sdeadaeedadesucendoaudiaecs atveaie se5e4 34 cents. 
PT ickisccccanswadebadssnddenss PG de cccccunel 30 ceats. 
MN akc doness<uthaswddadadseananes 12 to 14 cents. ..... | 28 cents. 
a ike eeciinaiiidiag s aehaetniaid + 20 to 25 vents. ..... } 48 to 53 22.208 
Fish: | 
es ini dada dddubsa eataleceal eee 45caths 
I itp acinttinnngaaaenibeined | RR cates sinia | feats 
CMs iio kmandnieeannee | 2cents..... -| 3c2atr 
Butterfish .. j Scents. .......... | Weaats 
Flounders.. ‘| SO GETS. casac. | Ifconts 
Salmon..... ee 40 coats. 
NN ec caaucacaegic eaceicans | 32coats pouad....) 48ers 
eS 55055. | 35e2nt3 pound... 52 corts. 
RNS EERE NC RE TE S WRONS e238. Sioa | 22egats. 
RD II i.54;s eiadnavadaidedininac aD SA GARR se atcaes | coats 
Prices for farmers: 
a sada dadedacaddndxtadedcessdadess BOUIN ooo cesecee 22 cents. 
TN Bee ean wg edatiace SS GGAR Es 3c sc | 62 conts. 
BIN, iia ddindicacdcecudesaedee | 40to - qent3..<... | 60 coats 
ES CUS iin ciicnknadatacdiaceded 40 ce: weccces.f S0Contz 
SR ois ar cdc dstaxcs itdacecacs s doz Wes ccs sess | $4.50 doz2?. 
Werk Bue. ..<é<.ca ee Pg ae eos or eats pound. .... | t4eeats patil 
PORNO sinc tuntcdmantasndamadiel i to 12 ceat;...... | lS ceats. 
These figures were as of the early days in November this 
year. It will be seen at once that salaries of a few years ago 


ean no longer provide for the families of the employees of the 
Government in the Postal Service the necessities and surround- 
ings that the family, if it is to continue as the strong social 
unit, must have. 

The clerks and carriers are not fighting their fight for higher 
wages nione. There has recently come to me as Representative 
of the first district of Connecticut, a petition signed by more 
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than 1,000 of the most prominent men in the civil life of Hart- 
ford, among them that of a former chief executive of the State, 
members of the State legislature, merchants, workingmen, pro- 
fessional men, and clergymen. All ask that the clerks and car- 
riers be granted the increase they seek. The laborer is worthy 
of his hire. 

Incidentally, it may be stated here that in the city of Hart- 
ford alone during the past year, from the carriers’ list, 48 
carriers were notified, but 20 eligibles declined to accept, and 
6 substitutes resigned after being appointed. In addition, 6 
regular carriers and 1 rural carrier resigned, all because they 
could not afford to take the position. The salary was inade- 
quate. From the clerk list, in the same time, 34 eligibles de- 
clined to accept appointment and 11 substitute clerks resigned 
after being appointed, 80 clerks having been notified. Four 
regular clerks resigned. This, to my mind, is a reflection on 
the method of establishing salaries for men in the service. 

The importance of keeping the mails and the Postal Service 
of the country and the maximum of efficiency during these 
war times is self-evident. It has impressed itself so upon the 
mnnilitary leaders of our country that in the draft many postal 
employees, while not by virtue of their office exempt, are 
placed in deferred classes. If the Postal Service of the country 
fails during the present emergency, then the business of the 
country will be seriously handicapped. If business is at all 
handicapped, the sources from which we expect to take revenue 
for winning the war will be jeopardized; jeopardize the col- 
lecting of revenue and immediately the sinews of war are af- 
fected. The consequence in disrupting the Postal Service by 
driving men from it into other occupations because of the poor 
salaries paid postal employees would be harmful in the extreme. 
We have the words of the President, thet the present task of 
the Nation is to win the war. Teamwork must do it. And rais- 
ing the salaries of the clerks and carriers will make the Post 
Office Department a most efficient branch of the service. To 
this the people are entitled. 

It is to be hoped, too, that the rural carriers, those men who 
brave the storms of winter and who at all hazards keep the 
avenues to the farms open to the cities, will also soon benefit 
by legislation. The same increase in the cost of living in cities, 
as cited above, has also been felt in the country in the pur- 
chase of supplies for the farm. And we should not forget any 
particular class of men in one service, if the legislation planned 
to benefit the whole service is to be enacted. 

At any rate, Mr. Speaker, I trust that a bill for the increase 
of salaries of clerks and carriers will soon become law. 
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Address of Former Gov. M. R. Patterson, of Tennessee. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT F. FISHER, 


OF TENNESSEBR, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, December 17, 1917. 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the address of 
former Gov. M. R. Patterson, of Tennessee, made in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on December 13, 1917, before the National Anti- 
Saloon League. 

The address is as follows: 


This is the day for rigid self-examination, the firm establishment of 
American purposes and reincarnatioc of American ideals. It is idle to 
talk of what our influence may be in democratizing the Old World un- 
til we set our own house in older and we ourselves have a national 
— and mind—until we know what we want to do and how to 
do it. 

In an ineredibly short time—as the lives of nations are measured— 
we have gone from four to mor than one hundred millions of people, 
from 13 States to 48, and I don’t believe that any of us can quite com- 
prehend the vast and compelling forces that surge and break all 
around and about us. If your eae is like mine, I feel some- 
times as if I were wandering in a Yand of quick and vanishing dreams. 
Before we become accustomed to the new we find it is old, and when 
we are told with all certainty and solemnity that something is good 
or bad, and begin to adjust our lives and ourselves to its rules and 
formulas, we are told with equal solemnity that the opposite is true, 
and we must begin to live all over again 

_We are surprised at nothing, and will do anything suggested, and 
will take anything from Carter’s pills to Peruna with sublime confi- 
dence in the results. It is off with the old and on with the new, and 
with the rise of each new sun we look upon another world, so fast 
does change tread upon the heels of change. We no longer smile at 
Darius Green and his flying machine, for the dreams of Darius have 
— true in myriad forms which roam at will beyond the flight of 
eagles, 


Once we regarded the shark and the swordfish as the terrors of the 


deep, but they are toys for children, compared with the submarine. . 


New York has adopted woman suffrage, and a lady from Montana is 
a Member of Congress. Not long ago a friend of mine said that 
he thought everything had happencd that could happen to him in the 
East, but when he moved West where women vote and hold office it 
was not a year until he had married the sheriff of the county. 

George Washington never saw an engine, a steamboat, a match, nor 
a postage stamp. So we are moving, we know not where or how, but 
deep within us, way down beneath the rubbish we make, below the doubts 
we have, buried like treasures from sight, is a belief in the guiding 
Master hand, in the mystery and love of God. Here is the answer to 
the riddle-—the final and cnly one that satisfies and rests the soul; 
in it there is no change, and it is the hope of the world. Right is 
harmony; wrong is discord—with one's self and the Creator—and all 
men know it. 0, unless we fail, toward the right we must go, and 
for the right we must stand; and this must remain the test and stand- 
ard of human conduct, whatever may be the apparent exception or 
however variable the manifestations, 


THREE ERAS OF PROGRESS. 


In computing the progress or regress of our history, it wey be 
roughly divided into three great eras: The first was the stretch of the 
time from the beginning of the Government to the war between the 
States; the second was the period from the end of that struggle until 
now ; and the third era has come as we sail out from our own narrow 
seas of thought and action and enter the ocean which touches the 
shores of ali humanity, to become world workers and share its larger 
responsibilities. 

The first period was the heroic age, the age of State basing. of the 
romance of adventure and ideals, in which we trod the high levels of 
private thought and public honor. Washington was the first and Lin- 
coln was the last of the titanic race which then moved across the 
stage in mighty procession. 

We entered upon the second perlod when the science of mechanism 
succeeded the science of government. and then the vision became nar- 
rowed to self and locality. We reached the day of highly developed, 
specialized, and successful individualism, but we seemed to forget that 
a people could be singly strong and collectively weak—that sticks 
must be in a bundle before there is strength and the unity of resistance. 


BALLOT BOX AS PALLADIUM. 


We boasted still of the baliot box as the palladium of our liberties, 
and although it took ihe blood and toil of years to win its privileges 
we turned it-over to the vicious to contro! and corrupt as they would. 
We were fervid enough in patriotic expression when our particular 
parties were in power, which. meant an opportunity for place and spoils, 
and we measured the value of our public men not by what they might 
accomplish for the good of all, but by how much they could obtain 
from the National Treasury, and the pork barrel became the real thrill 
and inspiration of patriotism. 

In this time, though we were only life tenants, we despoiled the 
fee and ravaged the fairest and most lavish gifts bestowed by Trovi- 
dence on man. 

When we could have no fear of open competition in trade we erected 
tariff walls of selfishness and isolation and gambled with ourselves, 
We gained and we lost. We gained wealth and almost los’ the soul of 
America. We grew enormously around the stomach and smaller around 
the heart. We grew larger in corn deals, wheat deals, munition ~~ 
and smaller in ideals. We became image brokers, pulling down ol 
tempies and shattering old moralities. ‘The classics were set aside, 
for the garish and public appetite feasted on the prurient. 

The newspapers, with some rare and fine exceptions, gave the public 
what the public wanted; and the public wanted—not essays, poems, 
pictures, or sermons—but stories of divorce, high finance, sexual crime, 
and murder. These were told, not in English but in a strange jargon 
of words which would have made Addison and Milton shudder in 
despair. We became rot only a nation of bad grammarians and out- 
landish rhetoricians but heavy eaters and drinkers, gorged with appe- 
tite, forgetting the spirit of sacrifice and self-restraint. 

We took more interest in the games between the White Sox of Chi- 
cago and the New York Giants than in the results on the battle fields 
of Europe. We refused to take anything seriously and wanted to laugh 
and be amused all the way f:om the cradle to the grave. 


SOME NATIONAL HEROES. 


Our national heroine was the vampire woman, and our most popular 
Englishman was not Asquith, Lloyd-George, or the King, but Charlie 
Chaplin, and we crowded the shows where he fell upstairs and down, 
over the furniture, and war else in sight, including himself. For 
these performances he is said to draw in a year more money than Edwin 
Booth saw in a lifetime, or the Continental Treasury contained at any 
one time in its entire existence. . 

I do not know how you regard this, but if the amusements of a people 
indicate their character, something must be wrong when they had 
rather see Charlie Chaplin in a picture house than to read Shakespeare 
and the Bible. In comparison, fox hunting, cock fichting. and horse 
racing were heroic vices, for they at ieast indicated virility. It was 
amazing how little we thought of nation making in these easy days of 
self-indulgence, and we were almost wholly without world vision. 

We looked upon the rest of mankind as our inferiors and boasted that 
with the squirrel rifles of our forefathers we could lick the world—that 
volunteers would spring ~~ overnight as our defense in war. -We 
strutted about too gorged, too lazy in physical and spiritual valor, to 
realize our growing weakness. It is said that a peacock, with his head 
in the air and his tail spread to the sunshine and the breeze, when he 
looks down upon his ugly fee* becomes so disgusted that his feathers 
fall, and the show is over. So, with the glare of a world in flames, we 
were at last revealed to ourselves, and we were startled by what we 
saw—that this was the richest. most envied, and most defenseless among 
the first-class powers of the earth. 

There is a cause for all this. Nothing happens by chance, and as @ 
people we must confess to money madness. Our exemplars were the 
bag barons who might ruthlessly levy tolls upon us but who still re- 
ceived our admiration. ‘ We measured success not by how many healthy 
children a man had reared but by how many dollars he possessed. The 
chief end of education was to fit the child for money getting, and life 
itself became a feverish contest to reach it in the quickest way and by 
the easiest road. 

ENGULFED BY MATERIALISM. 

Literature and art were submerged in the rising flood. We were 
surrounded and engulfed by materialism. We erected false shrines for 
our devotions. Mammon, and not the living God, demanded our time, 
our interests, our passions, and, sometimes, I think, our very souls. Soe 
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‘America became the richest Nation of the world. Our stock of gold is 
greater than that of Russia, France, and England combined. Our 
stores of copper and iron and our work in these metals exceeds the 
output of the rest of the earth, and we have four times as many auto: 
mentite, So, when the great crisis came, the hour of test, we could 
give, offhand, $7,000,000,000, but at the same time we were not ready 
to furnish a single man for the firing line, for we had been so busy 
making money that we had forgotten the art of making men, and 
America found herself going to school to England and France to learn 
the rules of war. 

I hope the time ef never come again when we must choose be- 
tween war and submission to dishonor, but if it should come, when the 
roll call is made America must answer ready—ready in money, ready 
in men, and ready in national strength and unity. 

What the ple and the Republic need is a rebaptism in the waters 
of the old religion, faith in the right, different and better definitions of 
success, simpler living, high thinking, the gathering and molding of 
the rick materials we have in the House which will hold the mind of 
the Nation. A national mind is as important as the mind of an indi- 
vidual. It governs and has the power of selection and rejection. In 
men it gives to each act a meaning, to each movement a direction, and 
in a nation it expresses purpose, character, and power, and excludes 
inadequacy, vacillation, and failure to coordinate. 

As a people we have built churches, but we have not built spiritu- 
ality ; we have created townships, cities, and States, but we have not 
built a nation. I have no fear of a strong, organized National Govern- 
ment, one with a mind and a conscience, but I do fear a weak, —— 
and uncertain government, one of eaprice and not of purpose. I 
democracy can not be high!y efficient while safeguarding human rights, 
then we must confess its failure. 

It is time we were thinking of ourselves, not as citizens of the 
State, but as citizens of America, when, instead of gretesque differences 
and confusion of State laws, those relating to fundamentals should be 
the same everywhere in the Republic; when, instead of many minds, 
we shall have one mind, and that the mind of the Nation. Among 
others, marriage and divorce laws should be national and uniform; so 
should suffrage laws and those of descent and distribution of property i 
we should have universal military training and discipline—essen j 
to peace as well as war. And the time has come when all local laws 
everywhere relating to the liquor traffic should be superseded by na- 
tional constitutional prohibition. 


PRICE NOT TOO HIGH. 


This war, frightful as it is, will have its compensation if it saves 
us from physical and moral decay. We are paying a tremendous price 
for our lack of vision and the crime of unpreparedness, but no price is 
=. great if America finds her mind and soul, and we can create a 
nation. 

Surprised in the pleasant ways we were going and forced to measure 
our worth and strength, we have found the old spirit was not dead, 
only sick and Linas ear and it is wonderful what a mighty forward 
movement America has taken and how changed has become her destiny. 
As men are turned from old ways not in years but in moments, so are 
nations moving forward. 

Happy the day when cur people are learning there are other interests 
than their own, that other peoples are as strong, that other things in 
life are more permanent and valuable than money. Blessed and vic- 
torious must a nation be that goes to war expecting nothing, demand- 
ing. nothing but the spread of freedom and the glory of sacrifice. 

his is said to be a war between autocracy and democracy, and it is 
true; but there is another and deeper meaning. It is a struggle be- 
tween two conceptions of divinity—between the German God and the 
God of the English-speaking races. One conception is God without 
Christ—a crushing and ominous Deity—without grace—and allied to 
kings in murder. The other conception is God with Christ, breaking 
up caste and leading men to wider, freer, and more potential lives, away 
from slaughter and the bloody scepter of hereditary power. To fight 
and lose in this cause is glory enough, but to fight is to win, for t 
cause is of humanity and the true God. 

The task of America is a tremendous one. We have set out to make 
the world safe for democracy—and it is a sublime undertaking; but we 
must first make democracy itself safe, and if we would sober the world 
we must first sober ourselves. 

Two things we must now do. One is to use ogg | ounce of strength 
to teach the implacable and murderous Hun that he can not bestride 

_the world; the other is to destroy the liquor traffic—the Hun of our 
own civilization. 
LIQUOR. WORST OFFENDER. 


Other causes have doubtless contributed to American decadence, but 
this traffic has been the chief offender. It has caused waste and ex- 
travagance in private and public life, in money, time, and character. 
It has bred in our people everywhere disrespect for law and order.” It 
has undermined self-restraint and substituted license for liberty. It 
has defiled every ballot box in the land it could reach. It has entered 
the legislative halls of every State to threaten and corrupt. It has 
soiled, wherever it could, the ermine and polluted the streams of justice. 
It has murdered men and women, strangled babes in their cradles, and 
bequeathed to others the foul germs of disease and death. So the first 
great step to national clear thinking, to the formation of a national con- 

| science and a national mind, must be to close every brewery and distil- 
| lery in the land and every saloon beneath the shadow of the flag. 

The reasons for this are now multiplied and press upon the conscience 
of government as never before. 

ever was an issue more plain or a call more clear, and it is no time 
rleying or delay. 

hen the Government tells us to save food, we agree; when it re- 

= other patriotic efforts, we respond. And we have the right to 
mand, on our part, of the Government that the enormous waste of 

food, fuel, labor, and transportation involved in a criminal business 

| Should cease. 

This winter no American family must suffer from cold to feed the 
fires of lawless breweries; no child ery for bread or soldier go hungry 
in a foreign land for lack of precious grain converted into drink. 

We were not wise enough to prepare against war, but let us now be 
wise enough to prepare against this calamity. 

When the flower of young American manhood has been called to 
endure hardships and to give life itself, he who now talks of the per- 
sonal liberty of the liquor traffic stands dishonored. 

To prevent this waste in our war is a patriotic necessity, and to pro- 
hibit it as a settled national policy is the best and safest bond for 
peace ; for peace, not war, must be our ideal, and it must be this world’s 
desire to save it from chaos. 


for 
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What a bloody and discordant day this is, and the mind, try as it wilt, 
to fathom it all, is like an imprisoned bird beating against the bars, fall- 
ing back helpless and breathless from its useless task. As men think of 
God when the supreme moment comes, so must nations in a confiict so 
awful and stupendous, so death-dealing, and so steeped in horrors. - 
Whether there were many causes or one cause, those who hereafter 
write of these distemvered times may differ, but France and Italy, Eng- 
land and the United States, and all the civilized peoples of the earth not 
under the fear or favor of the German war lord now unite in the belief 
that he prepared and lay in wait to assassinate mankind that he might 
po ig a world dominion, claiming authority from God to aid his bloody 
plans. 

INCENDIARY OF WORLD. 


They agree it was the German Emperor—cold, calculating, dominant, 
and self-centered—intellectual beyond all other hereditary rulers—am-- 
bitious beyond the archangel—ominous and malignant—who threatens 
with the mailed fist and decorates with the iron cross—who lit the 
match that set the world on fire. ; 

He leads a great race—great in everything except in the one thing 
that makes all greatness a menace—and that is the golden rule of con- 
duct. It is all for Germany and Germany over all that is the fata) 
weakness of an otherwise mighty people—who have instructed the world 
in science and philosophy—and whom the world must now instruct in 
the ethics of humanity. 

It was he who unbolted the gates of hell and turned loose on a world 
at peace the imprisoned fiends who now range and hunt and cry for 
human flesh and blood. 

Trees, roads, treaties, the earth itself, temples of art, and shrines, 
men and women, children, nursing babes, all animate and all inanimate 
things, have paid the awtul toll, until cruelty and murder have turned 
pale at thought of redder hands than theirs. 

Science tells us—even German science—that alcohol long used dead- 
ens the finest qualities of the mind and soul; that it has the fatal 
power of transmitting its evil seed; and who knows that beer, the 
milk of Germany, fed even to the children and which has become a 
German sign all over the world, has not deadened and soddened the 
German conscience and cloaked the face of mercy? If beer and bru- 
tality thus walk hand in hand, we want no more of it in America—- 
and we have risked the hazard all too long. 

There is no fear of America sober—and she must be sober to escape 
the penalties which nature forever exacts for her broken laws. 


A PROPHETIC VISION. 


I have a vision of my country—the first to shake the shackles of 
alcohol from her limbs, as she once shook loose from the chains which 
bound her to a throne—clear-eyed, clean-bodied, clean-souled, leading 
the world to sobriety as she is now leading it to the light of democracy. 

God bless the flag of our country, and the soldier boys who march 
beneath its folds and live and die in battle. 

God bless America. May He guide and —- you in this your 
hour of trial, and our love, our prayers and loyalty go out and follow 
you to distant lands, for you are to us, and ferever shall be, “ Sweet 
Land of Liberty.” 





War Against Austria-Hungary. 





SPEECH 
HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or REepxesENTATIVES, 


Friday, December 7, 1917. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 169) declaring 
that a state of war exists between the Imperial and Royal <Austro- 
Hungarian Government and the Government and the people of the 
United States and making provision to presecute the same. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
had hoped that this resolution would pass the House without a 
dissenting vote. I have just received the gratifying informa- 
tion that the Senate has passed a similar resolution by a unani- 
mous vote. I regret that there is to be one vote in the House 
against the resolution. I can not understand how any loyal 
American ean vote against it. The resolution simply declares 
the truth—that a state of war exists between the United States 
and Austria—and it is the duty of this Congress, of every Mem- 
ber of it, to show to Germany and Austria that we are one people 
in the purpose and determination to resent and resist their unjust 
and inexcusable attacks upon our rights and liberties. [Ap- 
plause.]} 

As in the case of Germany, we have been forced by Austria 
to sever diplomatic relations with her and to take up arms 
to defend ourselves against the unlawful and hostile acts re- 
peatedly committed by her against the United States. Ger- 
many made war upon the United States when we were neutral 
and doing everything in our power to remain neutral. Ger- 


many disregarded her treaty obligations, she violated the law 
of nations, denied us the right to remain neutral, and while we 
were striving to remain at peace with her, without fault on our 
part and against our will, she made war against the United 
States. 

Just as the United States had been patient and long suffer- 
ing with Germany, and just as we had patiently endured in- 
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sults and outrages at the hands of Germany, we have been 
even more patient and long suffering with Austria, and with re- 
markable patience and forbearance we have endured insults 
and indignities at the hands of the Austrian Government. 

Yes, in the hope that Austria would appreciate our forbear- 
ance and good offices, we have submitted in silence to many in- 
dignities and insults at her hands. But our frequently ex- 
pressed sand long-standing desire to remain at peace and on 
friendly terms with Austria has been spurned and rejected, and 
now instead of appreciating our friendly attitude and showing 
respect for our rights and liberties Austria, without cause, has 
joined Germany in making war upon the United States. 

And, Mr. Speaker, in spite of all of our efforts to avoid it, 
Austria has forced the issue of war upon the United States and 
Congress is called upon to declare the truth. Our intelligence, 
our patriotism, our love of liberty, our honor, and the safety 
of our country all demand that we take the step that we are 
now about to take. God help our people to gird up their loins 
and to present a solid front to all of the enemies of our country. 
LApplause. ] 





Food and Fuel for America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ERNEST LUNDEEN, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, December 18, 1917. 


Mr. LUNDEEN. Mr. Speaker, practical patriotism demands 
that we remember America first. There has been a lot of loose 
talk about America feeding the world; that we must keep the 
world warm. ‘ 

Our resources are tremendous, but nevertheless they are lim- 
ited by labor conditions, by the withdrawal of a vast army of 
toilers for military duty, and by many as yet undetermined and 
only partially understood factors. The call of the nations for 
aid against the Teutonic allies creates a demand far exceeding 
the supply. 

This is the condition that confronts us to-day. What policy, 
then, shall we pursue? 

We must supply America first. We must first ascertain our 
home needs and fill them. Then, all that it is in our power to 
produce above and beyond our necessary home consumption, plus 
all that we can save in food and fuel, must go to the aid of those 
now fighting bravely against our common foe. 

America must be fed first. The American fireside must be 
kept warm. The entire surplus in food and fuel must go to the 
entente allies and to such other nations as the President may 
direct. 

But an America-first policy has not been pursued, and to-day 
across the Halls of Congress falls the shadow of want. Tele- 
graphic advices from the Nation’s workers crowd the wires with 
messages of hunger and destitution. An America-first policy 
would have brought action months ago. 


A STATEMENT OF FACTS. 


Food and fuel act approved August 10, 1917; Lundeen letter to Presi- 
dent Wilson, August 17, 1917, asks that the powers granted under the 
food and fuel act be used to bring relief to the Northwest fuel situa- 
tion ; Lundeen fuel resolution introduced August 21, 1917, demanding 
immediate action by the Government to avoid dire distress; fuel ad- 
ministrator appointed August 23, 1917; supervision of coal exports 
to Canada ordered, September 14, 1917, by fuel administrator, which 
failed ; embargo on Canadian fuel exports ordered October 1, 1917. 


CANADA GRABS FIRST. 

While the fuel administration marked:time at Washington, 
Canada took occasion to grab 2,341,462 tons of bituminous or 
soft coal during the month of August alone—1,000,000 tons more 
than she had been purchasing from the United States monthly. 
There was also shipped out of the United States in August, 1917, 
818,797 tons of anthracite or hard coal, most of which went to 
Canada. This is more than twice the export of hard coal to 
Canada for the corresponding month in 1916 or the month of 
July, 1917. These figures are given on the authority of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Canada pursued this ‘Canada first” policy while the fuel 
administration at Washington was organizing its staff of 10,000 
fuel physicians to diagnose the cause of the decrepitude of old 
King Coal. They kept organizing; they issued biographical 
sketches from time to time; held many no doubt impertant 
eonferences, and told about them in the newspapers. 
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On August 21 the Lundeen fuel resolution had pointed out 
that Minnesota and the Northwestern States were short more 
than 4,000,000 tons of soft and 16,000 tons of hard coal; that 
this was so in spite of the fact that more coal was being loaded 
on cars during the summer months of this year than last; and 
that the cause of the shortage at the docks at Duluth was that 
too much coal was being shipped out of the country. 

The fuel administration began to see the light on September 
14 and issued the following: 


It was found that plenty of coal was reaching the lake ports, but 
it is not — through to the Northwest. In the period between 
August 24 and September 6, out of a total of 1,755,812 tons, 530,812 
tons. or 30.2 per cent, had been shipped into Canada. This is far in 
— of the proportion of Canadian exports by lake boats in normal 

mes. 


It was stated that the fuel administration would “ supervise ” 
shipments of coal to Canada and the Northwest thenceforth. 

Supervision failed, however, for it seems Canada received 
more coal and the Northwest less after the issuance of the order 
of September 14 than before. Further light on this point came 
to Prof. Garfield’s staff, and in due time—October 1, to be pre- 
cise—there issued from the fuel staff Bulletin No. 29: 


About 180,000 tons of coal are being shipped from Lake ports daily, 
of which only avout 53,000 tons have been reaching the Northwest. 
One hundred and fifty thousand tons a pes must be shipped until the 
close of navigation to meet the needs of this region. 


And then came the order: 


Fuel Administrator Garfield to-night issued an order stopping for the 
time being the shipping of coal into Canada from Lake ports. The 
purpose of this order is to divert this coal to the Northwest, where 
there is great immediate need of it. 


This order was issued more than six weeks after the intro- 
duction of the Lundeen fuel resolution, too late to prevent dis- 
tress. The barn was locked after the horse was gone. 


LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT AND HIS REPLY. 
The following letter was addressed to the President: 


HovussE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., August 17, 1917. 
The honorable Wooprow WILson, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Minnesota and the Northwest are now 4,198,109 tons 
short of soft coal at Duluth and the Head of the Lakes as compared 
with 1916. Hard-coal shortage is 16,514 tons. I am {fnclosing a de- 
oe prepared by the railroad and warehouse commission of 
our State. 

The people of Minnesota are not so much concerned with the coal 
supply of foreign nations as they are about their own supply. The 
Nation’s coal production is ample for the Nation’s domestic needs. If 
we are to hew down our forests to keep our furnaces burning and keep 
warmth in our firesides, we want to know that in advance, so that we 
may at least prepare. 

We feel sure that you, as the Chief Executive of our Nation, will 
take immediate action in our behalf under the powers already granted 
you by Congress. 

Yours, respectfully, Ernest LUNDEEN. 


On August 21 the President replied, as follows: 


Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, August 21, 1917. 
My Dear Mr. LUNDEEN: The President directs me to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of August 17 and to say that this matter fs 
receiving the most careful consideration and that everything that can 
be done will be done. 
Sincerely, yours, J. P. Tumvtry, 
Secretary to the President. 
Hon. ERNEST LUNDEEN, * 
House of Representatives. 


LUNDEEN COAL RESOLUTION. 


In the belief that the dangerous fuel situation had to be 
speedily met, I introduced the following resolution: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 143) directing the President to seize sufli- 
cient coal supplies for home consumption. 


Whereas a serious shortage of coal supplics exists in the State of Min- 
nesota and the Northwest; and 

Whereas intense suffering and general paralysis of business in the 
Northwestern States during the winter months is inevitable unless @ 
sufficient supply of coal is procured; and. 

Whereas a lurge proportion of coal for northwestern consumption must 
come via the Great Lakes and be unlouded on the docks at the head 
of the Lakes before the close of navigation; and 

Whereas the Minnesota State Railroad and Warehouse Commission re- 
ports that soft coal shortage at the docks at the head of the Lakes 
was 4,198,109 tons and hard coal shortage 16,514 tons on July 16, 1917; 


and 

Whereas the executive committee of the American Railway Associa- 
tion—that is, the special committee on railroad transportation coop- 
erating with the advisory commission of the Council of National 
Defense—reports that 750,322 cars of coal were loaded during June, 
1917, as compared with only 594,581 during June, 1916 ; and 

Whereas a great supply of coal is thus shown to be moving and sufficient 
coal is ‘ommey in the United States to supply all home demands 
and still have a handsome surplus ; and 

Whereas the Congress has given the President ample power to protect 
the oa of coal in Public, No. 41, Siaty-fijth Congress (H. R. 
4961) ; an 

Whereas the people of Minnesota and the Northwest are not so much 
concerned with the coal supplies of foreign nations as they are about 
their own supply: Therefore be it 
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Resolved, ete., That the President is hereby directed to scize sufficient 
supplies of coal and hold the same within the continental and insular 
area of the United States for home consumption. 

See. 2. That the President is hev by directed to give the necessary 
orders to ship coal immediately inio such of our States in which there 
ts now a lack of supply, thus to avoid dire distress. 


OTHERS FINALLY AGREF, 


Certain carping newspapers, at the time the Lundeen fuel 
resolution was introduced, refused to concede the correctness 
of my diagnosis pointing out the cause of the dangerous fuel 
Situation, but some of them saw the light before it was given 
the Fuel Administration to see. Out of patience at the dila- 
tory tactics of Prof. Garfield and his biographical assistants, the 
Washington Post, an administration newspaper, had the follow- 
ing to say on September 29: 


COAL DATA COMPILED—QUESTION OF FUEL SUPPLY FOR NEXT WINTER 
ANOTHER MATTER—ISSUE NUMEROUS PAMPHLETS—PROP. GARFIELD’S 
COHORTS EAGER TO GET BIOGRAPHIES BEFORE PUBLIC—MEANWHILE, 
THOSE WHO PROTEST AGAINST DILATORY MEASURES ARE BRANDED AS 
SLACKERS OR GERMAN SPIES—-PRODUCTION OF COAL DECREASING—EX- 
TRACTS FROM PUBLICATIONS SHOW DEPTH OF PROBE IS AMAZING. 
Those individuals and corporations who assert that the Fuel Admin- 

istration is not handling the coal question properly are slackers and 

German spies. If a search were made probably it would be discovered 

that everybody who has criticized the uel Administration has a Ger- 

man name rts related by marriage to somebody with a German 
name. 

Carping critics say that the production of coal is diminishing while 
the Fuel Administration is devoting its time to biography. But that is 
a mere detail. The public must be made acquainted with the Fuel 
Administration before the Fuel Administration can be expected to have 
the confidence of the public. The threatened strikes can be adjusted 
later. The operators are closing down mines, and there is some indica- 
tion that poor people will be without coal in some of the cities by the 
middie of winter. The prairie towns may have to burn corn on the cob. 
There may be coal riots and some of the industries may have to shut 
down. Bout there is no absolute certainty that any of these things will 
happen, while it is a certainty that the Fuel Administration has issued 
important biographical data setting at rest many questions which might 
have come up to vex and perplex posterity. 


Organizations and individuals began to bombard the Fuel 
Administration, and on October 1 an embargo on coal exports to 
Canada was ordered. 

Again, a few days later, the Washington Post had this to say: 

The shortage of bituminous coal will be so great that work on guns, 
aircraft motors, destroyers, and steel ships will suffer if not be sus- 
pended entirely after January 1, 

The shortage of anthvacite is now keenly felt in Washington under 
the very nose of Dr. Garfield and his staff of biographers. Dr. Garfield 


says there is no shortage. The lawyer told his client that he couldn't 
be sent to jail, but the client said, “ But I am in jail.” * * * 
COMPLICATED BY EUROPE. 

The pinch upon the poor will come in December or January, from 
present prospects. They will suffer terribly if they do not get coal, no 
matter what the price may be. 

The situation is complicated by the demands of foreign Governments. 

FOCD EMBARGO, 

Winter comes on with all its appalling possibilities of a food 
and fuel shortage. Action should be taken to safeguard the in- 
terests of our country and our soldiers abroad in the world 
war; we must prepare and protect our people at home against 
the menace of hunger and cold in the coming months. 

Congressman FirzcGera.p, chairman of the House Committee 
on Appropriations, introduced on December 4, 1916, a bill em- 
powering the President to suspend the exportation of farm 
products, fish, game, and manufactured foodstuffs to conserve 
the food supply of the United States and to protect the people 
from extortionate prices. 

We were then a neutral Nation; now we are at war, and con- 
ditions have changed. We can not now place an embargo on all 
food products; that would be unjust to those with whom we 
are associated in this war. We must, however, embargo as 
much food and fuel supplies as are necessary for home con- 
sumption. 

LUNDEEN FOOD RESOLUTION. 

In the belief that the food situation was rapidly becoming 
dangerous to the average man and the laborer, who has but 
his wage to ward off the wolves, I introduced a food resolution 
for the consideration of Congress: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) directing the President to place an 
embargo upon such foud supplies as are found necessary for home 
consumption and for the supply of our soldiers at home and abroad: 


and turther directing the President, when necessary to the public 
welfare, to seize food supplies and apportion them among the people. 


Whereas during the period June 30, 1915, to June 30, 1917, the United 
States shipped fuod supplies valued at $3,212,321,812 to forcign ports, 
as against $1,352,146,068 during the corresponding period immediately 
pc the world war; and 

Wicre s such depletion of our food stocks in favor of foreign nations 
has brought great hardship and intense suffering to the American 
people and resulted in numerous food riots in many American citics 
and industrial centers during the winter of 1916 and 1917 ; and 

Whereas foreign commissions are continually calling upon us for more 
moncy and more food and scek daily to shift their burdens upon 
America ; and 2 

Whereas the people of the United States arc demanding that they be 
supplied first, and that forcign nations be giren only out of our 
surplus and insist now that it is high time that we adopt a per- 
manent and fixed policy of America first, forcigners second; and 
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Whercas we produce far more food than is necessary for our own 
people, and the American pcople arc willing to sell their entire 
surplus to natione now engaged in war upon our common cnemy 
and to such other nations as the President may direct; and 

Whereas thé cntente allics, composing more than one-half of the carth— 
an overwheiming preponderance in men, money, and resources—ere 
receiving wheat and many other food products at a@ less cost in 
Europe than in our own land where these products are produced ; and 

Whereas the history of human nature, scifishness, and greed would 
indicate that these nations will not cali upon their final resources or 
drain their credit while we pour forth the treasures of America to 
_the injury of the Republic; and 

Wherees it is almost impossible fer the labering man and the average 
jamily to exist on the wage earned, because of the high cost of living. 
and it is a fact that an underfed and undernourished people can not 
fight its best battle against a powcrjul foe and continue its struggle 
for complete economic independence ; and 

Whereas the Congress has given the President ample power to protect 
the people in the food-control law (Public act No. 41, 65th Cong.. 
HH, R. 4961): Therefore be it 
Resolved, etc., That the President be, and hercby is, directcd to place 

an embargo upon such food supplics as are found necessary for home 

a and for the supply of our soldiers at home and abroad, 

and, when necessary to the public welfare, to seize food supplics and 

apportion them among the people. 
THE SPECIAL SESSION OF THE WAR CONGRESS. 

The duty of Congress is here at Washington, more im- 
peratively so in times of war than in times of peace. I did 
not favor an adjournment of the special session of the War 
Congress. I felt that at any hour might come news of some 
vast and vital change in the world-war situation, so vitaily 
affecting the safety and welfare of the people of the United 
States as to require the immediate exercise of every ounce of 

eq ry 
forethought and wisdom that Congress could bring to bear 
upon it. : 

The legislative branch of the Government under the Consti- 
tution is peculiarly the sentinel of the American people. It is 
our duty toe exercise constant watchfulness, supervision, and 
control. It is our duty to remain here on guard. Millions are 
destitute. We must not forget the people. We were elected to 
serve them. Let us act in the living present. 

On this watchtower of the Nation the elected Representa- 
tives of the people should remain on guard whiic the world is 
on fire. 











Exemption from War Taxes. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. COURTNEY W. HAMLIN, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tre Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, January 4, 1918. 


Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me 
by the House, I take pleasure in inserting in the Recorp a copy 
of a communication written by my esteemed colleague, Judge 
Rucker. to the Chariton Courier, a newspaper published in 
his district. 

I made this request because I believe that the letter just 
referred to sets forth in the most terse, concise, and intelligent 
way facts which will satisfy any person who reads it that the 
charge heretofore made by certain newspapess that Congress- 
men had attempted to exempt their salaries from the payment 
of certain taxes is in no sense true. The letter is as follows: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., January 2, 1918. 

Epiror Courter: Newspapers recently published and certain indi- 
viduals have circulated the erroneous statement that “ Congressmen 
exempted themselves from the pes of income taxes.” This idea 
probably had its origin in a misconception of the revenue bill passed 
October 3. 1917, which amended the revenue act of September, 1916, 
and also added a new source of revenue by levying.a tax upon “ excess 
profits.” The confusion evidently comes from treating “‘ income” and 
““excess-profits ”’ taxes as one and the same when, in fact, they are 
different taxes. Under the “income” paragraph of the last revenue 
law all married men are allowed an exemption of $2,000 and unmar- 
ried men of $1,000, while under the “ excess-profits” tax paragraph 
all persons, whether married or single, are allowed exemptions of 
$6.000. In either case taxes are computed and paid on the amount 
above exemptions. 

After the passage of the last revenue act a question arose as to the 
construction of the clause exempting certain classes from the provisions 
of the “ excess-profits” section of the bill, but no intelligent person 
has or can suggest a doubt that Members of Congress are cleariy liable 
under its “income” tax provisions. The fact is (and no one will 
dispute it), Congress greatly increased the amount of “income” tax to 
be paid by all who are subject to its payment, and intended to and, 
I think, did impose an “ excess-profits”’ tax on every person who has 
an income of more than $6,000, including Members of Congress. Before 
the passage of the act of October 3, 1917, a Member of Congress paid 
on his salary an “ income” tax of only $70 per year, but under this 
last law each Member will pay annually on his salary $205 “ income” 
tax, and, in addition, will pay 8 per cent on that part of his salary 
which is above $6,000, or $120 for “ excess-profits” tax, making a 











total tax of $325 under the new law, as against only $70 under the 
old law. It is from the payment of the last item of $120 “ excess- 
profits’ tax that we are accused by newspaper critics of exempting 
ourselves, but some men have confused this with “ income’’ taxes. 

For the purpose of making plain the intention of Congress and re- 
moving every doubt, the Committee on Ways and Means recently 
reported House joint resolution 195, to amend section 209 (the “‘ excess- 
profits ’ section of the last revenue law) by adding a paragraph, to read 
as follows: 

“The income of officers and employees under the United States, in- 
cluding Members of Congress * * *  ghall be taxable under this 
section * * *%,” 

The resolution quoted was considered and passed, by a vote of 311 for 
and no vote against it, on December 18, 1917. This vote ought to vin- 
dicate Members of Congress, but in order to conclusively show the 
injustice of the report that ‘* Congressmen exempted tnemselves ”’ from 
the payment of taxes which they imposed upon all the people of the 
United States, as a war necessity, to wage and win the war into which 
we have unavoidably become involved, I quote extracts from a few of 
— Saeens made while House joint resolution 195 was under consid- 
eration: 

Mr. KitcHin (North Carolina) : “ This resolution porpeme to specifi- 
eally include with the provisions of such tax—that is, to make subject 
to the excess-profits tax—all Federal officers and employees, includ- 
ae oars of Congress. This would make it clear and remove ali 
coubt. 

“A lot of demagogues who want to come to Congress, who want to 
succeed some Member of the House upon either side, and the press 
almost generally, have * * * misrepresented these provisions, the 
authors of the act, and the conferees that reported it to the House and 
to the Senate. They have declared repeatedly, the press a thousand 
times over, that Members of Congress taxed the income of everyone 
else in the country but exempted their own incomes from taxes. There 
is not one word of truth in that. This new revenue act taxes the in- 
comes of Members of the House and Senate three times more than they 
were taxed before.” 

Mr. Moore (Pennsylvania) : “‘ The act of September 18, 1916, which is 
law in force, imposed upon Members of Congress a 2 ? cent tax upon 
the normal income of married men carning over $4,000. * * * The 
act of October 3, 1917, imposed upon Members of Congress an addi- 
tional normal tax of 2 per cent upon all they earn (married men) over 
$2,000 and in addition a supertax of 1 per cent upon everything they 
earn over $5,000. * * * Now, that is what you Members of Con- 
gress have to pay, * * * and I am Hable * © * for 8 per 
cent ,tax on everything I earn over $6,000.” 

Mr. GREEN (Iowa): ‘“ Mr. Chairman, when I voted for the last rev- 
enue bill I voted to put the excess-profits tax on the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress the same as on the salaries of any other party who 
was taxed. When this matter first came up and it was charged that 
Members of Congress were exempted, I stated that there was nothing 
in the charge; that the tax was placed upon Members of Congress as 
vell as upon others. * * * I so intended when I voted for the 
bill, and if there is any Member of this House who says that he in- 
tended to the contrary, I would like for him to stand up and say 
so. 

“T have not time in five minutes to make a legal argument on this 
matter. I wish I had, in order that I could show there is nothing in 
the statement that Congressmen’s salaries were exempt as a legal propo- 
sition. * * I am willing now to stake my professional reputa- 
tion on the opinion of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, feeling 
absolutely satisfied and confident that if he ruled on this point he 
would hold that as the law now stands Members of Congress are subject 
to this tax.” 

Mr. Hutt (Tennessee): “ Mr. Chairman, immediately after the pas- 
sage of the war-revenue act on October 3 some question arose as to 
whether the compensation paid to Senators and Representatives in 
Congress was subject to the excess-profits tax. That controversy, how- 
ever, was at once shifted to a general charge, made in the press of the 
country, that they had been exempt, as the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina has stated, not from the excess-profits tax but from the income 
tax. In other words, the real question was at once completely be- 
clouded by the injection of entirely erroneous statements and sweeping 
charges with respect to the status of the salaries paid to Senators and 
Representatives in Congress as they might be affected, not by the 
excess-profits act, but by the income tax. 

“There was ground for enough difference of opinion as to the appli- 
cation of the excess-profits law to the compensation of Senators and 
Congressmen as to afford room for controversy. And while I thought 
then and think now that the Treasury Department would probably rule 
that the compensation paid by the Federal Government to Senators 
and Representatives is subject to section 209 of the excess-profits tax 
law, yet, in view of the widespread charges sent all over this country 
as to just what Congress intended in that connection, and in view of 
the perversion of what I know was the intention of this House in that 
respect, I have thought as one Member here that * * * we owed 
it to ourselves to say in the clearest terms what our intention was, in 
order to leave no doubt in the minds of any citizen of this country and 
in order to give no person or newspaper the pretext to say falsely that 
Congress attempted to exempt itself. 

“ Now, this resolution simply does what I know was in the minds of 
the House on October 3 when this war-revenue act was passed.” 

_ Mr. Branp (Georgia) : “According to the view I hold upon this ques- 
tion, the passage of this resolution is useless legislation, and if I had 
time I believe I could demonstrate it to the satisfaction of any critic. 
* * * When I first heard of the report that Congress had voted to 
exempt themselves from the payment of the income tax and the excess- 
profits tax, though the report was confined to the former, I denied it, 
and I deny it now.” 

Mr. RUSSELL (Missouri): “Mr. Chairman, this is a bill to amend 
the revenue law passed at the last session of this Congress, but it is 
not for the purpose of ae oe that law, but is simply for the pur- 
pose of making absolutely certain that which everyone in this House 
thought was certain when the act was passed. I have not yet found 
a2 man who was present when the revenue bill was passed who believes 
that there was any intention to or that it did in fact exempt Members 
of Congress from the payment of their taxes under the excess-profits 
rovision. * * * The good lawyers in this House and outside of 
t say that our salaries are subject to the tax, but I am glad to-day 
to be able to vote for a resolution not to correct but to make absolutely 
certain that which we thought was certain at the time we voted for and 
passed the revenue bill.” 

Mr. GILLerr (Massachusetts): “I do not believe that if the bill 
remained as it was before we were exempt. I believe, on the arguments 
presented by the gentleman from Iowa, that the Members of Congress 
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are not officers, and therefore the Members of Congress are subject to 
taxation just the same as anybody else.” 

Mr. Rose (Pennsylvania): ** Mr. Chairman, it is doubtless true that 
under the act of October 3, 1917, the Members of Congress are required 
to pay all of the taxes set forth in the act. The words, however, are 
capable of two constructions, and an effort has been made to convince 
the people of the country that the Congressmen undertook to exempt 
their salaries from the payment of the tax. 

“JT am fully satisfied that no Member of Congress had in mind the ex- 
emption of his salary from taxation. * * * 

“The Members of Congress are not Federal employees and hence 
would not be affected by the exception in the original bill, and this 
present resolution will set at rest completely all unjust criticism heaped 
upon the Members of this body.” 

Mr. ALMON (Alabama): “ Mr. Chairman, while I do net consider 
there is any question but that the original revenue law makes the 
salaries of Congressmen liable to the excess-profits tax, still, in order 
to remove all doubt on the question, I am in favor of the resolution 
* * © and will vote for it.” 

Mr, Dick1Nson (Missouri): ‘“ Mr. Chairman, it has been charged that 
in the passage of the war-revenue bill Members of Congress exempted 
~~ own salaries from the payment of all income taxes. ‘The contrary 
s true.” 

I trust this letter will be read by every citizen who had read or heard 
that ‘‘Congressmen exempted themselves from taxation,” and if it is 
read I confidently believe that every good man will reach the conclusion 
that we have been unjustly criticized. 

Respectfully, W. W. RUCKER. 


Relations of the Railroads to the Public and Also of the 
States to the Federal Government. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 4, 1918. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech on the 
subject of relations of the railroads to the public, and also of 
the States to the Federal Government, by Jeremiah S. Black. 

The speech referred to is as follows: 


RAILROAD MONOPOLY.—THE GREAT QUEST¥ON DISCUSSED BY JEREMIAF 
S. BLack BEFORE THE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
SENATE AT THE SESSION oF 1883. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Mr. Chairman, the irrepressible conflict between the rights of 
the people and the interests of the railroad corporations does 
not seem likely to terminate immediately. I beg your permission 
to put our case on your record somewhat more distinctly than 
heretofore. 

Why do I give myself this trouble? My great and good friend, 
the president of the Reading Railroad Co., expresses the suspi- 
cion that I am quietly acting in the interest of some anonymous 
corporation. I wish to contradict that as flatly as I can. 

The charge that I am communist enough to wish the destruc- 
tion of all corporate property is equally untrue. I think myself 
the most conservative of citizens. I believe with my whole heart 
in the rights of life, liberty, and property, and if anybody has 
struggled more faithfully, through good report and evil, to 
maintain them inviolate I do not know who he is. I respect the 
State constitution ; perhaps I am prejudiced in favor of natural 
justice and equality. I am convinced that without the enforce- 
ment of the fundamental law honest government can not be 
expected. ; 

These considerations, together with the request of many 
friends, should be sufficient reason for doing all the little I can 
to get “appropriate legislation.” At all events it is unfair to 
charge me with any motive of lucre or malice. 

It is not proposed by those who think as I do that any corpo- 
ration shall lose one atom of its property. A lawful contract 
between a railroad company and the State is inviolable and must 
not be touched by hostile hands, however bad the bargain may, 
have been for the people. Mr. Gowen, and all others with similar 
contracts on their hands, are entitled each to his pound of flesh, 
and if it be “so nominated in the bond” the Commonwealth 
must bare her bosom to all their knives and let them “ cut near- 
est the heart.” 

But we, the people, have rights of property as well as the cor- 
porations, and ours are—or ought to be—as sacred as theirs. 
Between the great domain which we have ceded to them and 
that which still belongs to us the line is plainly and distinctly 
marked, and if they cross it for purposes of plunder they should 
be driven back under the lash of the law. It is not the intent 
of the amended constitution, nor the desire of those who demand 
its enforcement, to do them the slightest injury. We only ask 
for that impartial and just protection which the State, as 
parens patrie, owes to us not less than to them. 
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THE COMPANIES NOT THE OWNERS OF TIIE RAILROADS. 
In the first place it will, I think, be admitted by all impartial 
persons of average intelligence that the companics are not the 
owners of the railroads. The notion that they are is as silly as 


it is pernicious. It is the duty of every commercial, manufac- 


turing; or agricultural State to open thoroughfares of trade and 
travel through her territory. For that purpose she may take 
the property of citizens and pay for the work out of her own 
treasury. When it is done, she may make it free to all comers 
or she may reimburse the cost by levying a special tax upon 
those who use it, or she may get the road built and opened by 
a corporation or an individual and pay for it by permitting the 
builder to collect tolls or taxes from those who carry and travel 
on it. Pennsylvania has tried all these methods with her turn- 
pikes, canals, and railroads. Some have been made at her own 
cost and thrown open; on others made by herself she placed 
officers to collect a special tax; others have been built for her 
by contract, in which some natural or artificial person agreed 
to do the work for the privilege of appropriating the taxes which 
she authorized to be levied. 

But in all these cases the proprietary rig#t remained in the 
State and was held by her in trust for the use of the people. 

RAILROAD AND CANAL CORPORATIONS ARE PUBLIC SERVANTS. 


Those who run the railroads and canals are always public 
agents. It is impossible to look at them in any other light or 
to conceive how a different relation could exist, because a rail- 
road which is not managed by public agents can not be a public 
highway. The character of their appointment, even upon the 
same work, has differed materially. The Columbia railroad 
and all the canals were for a time under the management of 
officers appointed by the governor or elected by the people and 
paid out of the State treasury. Afterwards the duty was de- 
volved by the State upon persons associated together under acts 
of incorporation, who contracted te perform it upon certain 
terms. The Erie & Northeast Railroad was at first run for the 
State by a company; the company reas removed from its trust 
for misbehavior; the governor then took it and appointed an 
officer to superintend the work; later the governor’s appointee 
was displaced, with the consent of the legislature, and the duty 
was again confided to a corporation newly chartered. 

None of these agents—neither the canal commissioner nor the 
State receiver, nor any corporation that went before or came 
after—had the slightest proprietary right or title to the rail- 
roads themselves. To say that they had would be as prepos- 
terous as to assert that township roads are the private property 
of the supervisors. 

A RAILROAD BUILT BY AUTHORITY OF THE STATE IN NO SENSE PRIVATE 
PROPERTY. 

The legal relations existing between the State and the per- 
sons whom she authorizes to supervise her highways was some- 
what elaborately discussed by the Supreme Court of Pennsyl- 
vania in the case of the Erie & N. E. R. R. Co. v. Casey 
‘(2 Casey, pp. 307-324). It was there determined that a rail- 
road built by authority of the State for the genera!’ purposes of 
commerce is a public highway and in no sense private property ; 
that a corporation authorized to run it is a servant of the State 
as much as an officer legally appointed to do any other public 
duty, as strictly confined by the laws, and as liable to be removed 
for transgressing them. 

All the judges concurred in this opinion. The two who ‘lis- 
sented from the judgment did so on the technical ground that 
certain circumstances, which would have estopped the State in 
a judicial proceeding, disarmed the legislature of the power to 
repeal. Neither they nor any other judge in this country, whose 
authority is worth a straw, ever denied the doctrine for which I 
have here cited that case, though it may have been sometimes 
overlooked, ignored, or perchance evaded. This principle and 
no other was the basis of the decision in Pennsylvania and all 
the other States that cities and counties might issue bonds, or 
their money, and tax their people to aid in building railways. 
The Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed it in 
scores of cases. It was so universally acknowledged that the 
convention of 1873 incorporated it into the constitution as a part 
of the fundamental law. I do not know upon what foundation 
more solid than this any great principle of jurisprudence was 
ever established in a free country. When in addition you con- 
sider the reason of the thing, and the supreme necessity of it 
for the purposes of common justice, it seems like a sin and a 
shame and a scandal to oppose.¥it. 

RAILROAD AND CANAL CORPORATIONS ARE PUBLIC AGENTS—HOLD THEM 
HARD TO THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES, 

It being settled that the railroads and canals belong of right 
to the State for the use of the people, and that the corporations 
who have them in charge are mere agents to run them for the 
owners, it will surely not be denied that all proper regulations 
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should be made fo. prevent those agents from betraying their 
trust. The wisdom is very plain of those provisions in our 
constitution which put them on a level with other public serv- 
ants and forbid them to prostitute their functions for purposes 
merely mercenary, or to engage in any business which neces- 
sarily brings their private interests into conflict with their 
public duty. Seeing the vast magnitude of the affairs intrusted 
to them, and the terrible temptation to which their cupidity is 
exposed, it is certainly necessary that you should hold them to 
their responsibilities and hold them hard. 

THOSE CORPORATIONS DENY THAT THEY OWE ANY RESPONSIBILITY TO THB 

STATE. 

But, on the other hand, the corporations deny that they owe 
any responsibility to the State, more than individuals engaged 
in private business. They assert that the management of the 
railroads, being a mere speculation of their own, these thorough- 
fares of trade and travel must be run for their interests, without 
regard to public right. If they take advantage of their power to 
oppress the labor and overtax the land of the State; if they 
crush the industry of one man or place to build up the prosperity. 
of another; if they plunder the rich by extortion or deepen the 
distress of the poor by discriminating against them, they justify 
themselves by showing that all this was in the way of business, 
that their interest required them to do it; that if they had done 
otherwise their fortunes would not have been so great as they 
are; that it was the prudent, proper, and successful method of 
managing their own affairs. This is their universal answer to 
all complaints. Their protests against legislative intervention 
to protect the public always take this shape, with more or 
less distinctness of outline. In whatever language they clothe 
their argument, it is the same in substance as that with which 
Demetrius, the silversmith, defended the sanctity of the temple 
for which he made shrines: “ Sirs, ye know that by this eraft 
we have our wealth.” 

That railroad corporations and their paid adherents should 
take this view of the subject is perhaps not surprising. Nor 
does it excite our special wonder to see them supported by the 
subsidiary rings whom they patronize. But it is amazing to 
find that this odious and demoralizing theory has made a strong 
lodgment in the minds of disinterested, upright, and high-placed 
men. Two members of the senate judiciary committee—I do 
not say the ablest, because comparisons are odious, but they are 
both of them among the foremost men of the country for talents 
and integrity—these gentlemen emphatically dissented from me 
when I asserted that the management of the railroads was not 
a matter of business to be conducted like a private enterprise, 
merely for the profit of the directors or stockholders. A heresy 
so supported is entitled to serious refutation, however absurd 
it may seem on its face. 

A PUBLIC DUTY MUST BE PERFORMED WITH AN EYE SINGLE TO THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST. 

I aver that a man or a corporation appointed to do a public 
duty must perform it with an eye single to the public interest. 
If he perverts his authority to purposes of private gain he is 
guilty of corruption, and all who aid and abet him are his 
accomplices in crime. He defiles himself if he mingles his own 
business with that intrusted to him by the government and 
uses one to promote the other. If a judge excuses himself for a 
false decision by saying that. he sold his judgment for the 
highest price he could get you cover his character with infamy. 
A ministerial officer like a sheriff, for instance, who extorts 
from a defendant, or even from a convict in his custody, what 
the law does ‘not allow him to collect and puts the surplus in 
his pocket is a knave upon whom you have no mercy. You send 
county commissioners to the penitentiary for consulting their 
own financial advantage to the injury of the general weal, 
When the officers of a city corporation make a business of run- 
ning it to enrich themselves at the expense of the public, you 
can see at a glance that they are the basest of criminals. Why, 
then, can you not see that the officers of a railway corporation 
are equally guilty when they pervert the authority with which 
they are clothed to purposes purely selfish? A railroad corpora- 
tion is a part of the civil government as much as a city corpora- 
tion. The officers of the former as much as the latter are agents 
and trustees of the public, and the public has an interest pre- 
cisely similar in the fidelity of both. Why, then, should par- 
tiality or extortion be condemned as criminal in one if it be 
tolerated as fair business when practiced by the other? Yet 
there are virtuous and disinterested statesmen among us who 
think that faithful service ought not to be enforced against the 
railroad companies, however loudly it may be claimed by the 
body of ihe people as their just due, and no matter how distinctly 
it may be commanded by the constitution itself. 

I am able to maintain that all the corruption and misgorern- 
ment avith which the earth is cursed grows out of this fatal 
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proclivity of public servants to make a business of their duty. 
Recall the worst cases that have occurred in our history and 
see if every one of them does not finally resolve itself into that. 
Tweed and his associates, the Philadelphia rings, the carpet-bag 
thieves, the star-route conspirators, all went into business fer 
themselves while pretending to be engaged in the public service. 
Oakes Ames distributed the stock of the Credit Mobilier where 
he thought it would do the most good to himself and others with 
whom he was connected, and that was business in him who 
gave, and in them that took, his bribes. Madison Wells, when 
he proposed to Mr. Kenner, that he would make a true return 
of the election if he could be assured of getting “ $200,000 apiece 
for himself and Jim Anderson and a less sum for the niggers,” 
had as keen an eye to business as if he had been president of a 
railroad company instead of a returning board. Certain greedy 
adventurers made it a business to rob the Nation of its lands 
and, uniting with Congress, carried it on so magnificently that 
they got away with an area nearly equal to nine States as large 
as Pennsylvania. The imposition of the whisky tax, excluding 
what was held on speculation, was business to the officers and 
legislators who were sharp enough to anticipate their own votes. 
You will see on reflection that every base combination which 
officers have made with one another or with outside parties has 
been a business arrangement precisely like that which the rail- 
roads justify on the sole ground that it is business. The effect 
is not only to corrupt those who engage in such transactions 
but to demoralize all who are tempted by personal and party 
attachments to apologize for it. 

When the officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. cor- 
ruptiy bought the remission of the tonnage tax and thereby 
transferred to their own pockets an incalculable sum justly due 
to the State, it was business, rich to them and profitable beyond 
the dreams of avarice, while to the swindled taxpayers it was 
proportionably disastrous. The nine million steal of later date 
was a business enterprise which failed, because Gov. Geary 
most unexpectedly put his veto upon it. Still more recently the 
same organization undertook to get from the treasury of the 
State $4,000,000 to which it had no decent pretense of a claim. 
Never was any affair conducted in a more businessiike way. 
The appointed agents of the corporation came to Harrisburg 
when the legislature was in session and regularly set up a shop 
for the purchase of members at prearranged and specified prices. 
You condemn this piece of business because it was dishonest, 
but was it more dishonest than that which the same corporation 
habitually does when it stands on the highway, and by fraud 
or force extorts from individual citizens a much larger sum én 
excessive tolls, to which its right is no better than to the money 
it tried to get by bribery? 

The functions of railroad corporations are clearly defined 
and ought to be as universally understood as those of any serv- 
ant which the State or General Government employs. Without 
proprietary right in the highways they are appointed to superin- 
tend them for the owners. They are charged with the duty 
of sceing that every needed facility for the use of those thor- 
oughfares shall be furnished to all citizens, like the justice 
promised in Magna Charta, without sale, denial, or delay. Such 
services, if faithfully performed, are important and valuable, 
and the compensation ought to be a full equivalent; accordingly 
they are authorized to pay themselves by levying upon all who 
use the road a tax, or toll, or freight sufficient for that pur- 
pose, ; , 

But this tax must be reasonable, fixed, certain, and uniform; 
otherwise it is a fraud upon the people, which no department of 
one State government nor all of them combined has power to 
legalize. 

- IT IS EASY TO SEE TIE MISCHIEF, 

It is much easier to see the nature and character of the 
mischief wrought by the present practices of the railroad com- 
panies than it is to calculate its extent. If your action depends 
in any degree upon the amount of the spoliation which the 
people of the State have suffered, and are now suffering for 
want of just laws to protect them, you certainly ought to 
direct an official inquiry into the subject and ascertain the 
whole truth as nearly as possible. 

But investigations have already taken place in Congress and 
the legislatures of several States; complaints founded upon 
specified facts come up from every quarter; verified accusa- 
tions are made by some of the companies against others; rail- 
road men have openly confessed their fraudulent practices, and 
sometimes boasted of the large sums they accumulate by them. 
Putting these together you can form at least an approximate 
ealculation. I doubt not you will find the sum total of the plun- 
der they have taken in the shape of excessive charges to be 
frightful. 

Three or four years ago a committee of the United States 
Senate collected the materials and made a report upon this 
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general subject..in which they showed that an excess of 5 cents 
per hundredweight charged on the whole agriculturai crop of 
the then current year would amount to $70,000,000. Upon 
the crop of the last year it would doubtless come nearer a 
hundred millions. The railroads would not get this sum, be- 
cause not near all of it is carried, but it would operate as an 
export tax operates; that is to say, the producer, the consumer, 
or the intermediate dealer would lose that amount on the whole 
crop, carried or not carried. In 1880 the charges from Chicago 
to the eastern markets were raised from 10 cents per hundred- 
weight to 35 cents, the latter rate being unquestionably twice as 
high as a fair one. You can count from these data the terrible 
loss sustained by the land, labor, and trade of the country. It 
was the end and the attainment of a combination still subsisting 
between the great trunk lines, as they are called, to pool their 
receipts, to stop all competition, to unite the stealing power of 
all into one grand monopoly, and put the whole people at their 
merey. It was a criminal conspiracy by the common and 
statute laws of all the States. 


THE RIGHT TO RAISE OR LOWER TUE RATES, 


The magnitude of these excessive charges is not the worst 
thing about them. The corporations think it perfectly right to 
raise or lower the rates as they please without regard to the 
rights or interests of anybody but themselves. A grain grower, 
manufacturer, miner, or merchant who can sell his goods at a 
profit, if he can get them carried at the rates of to-day, may find 
himself ruined to-morrow by an increase which did not enter 
into his calculations. A rise in the market inures not to the 
benefit of the producer but to the use of the carrying corpora- 
tions, which openly avow that their rule is to charge in all cases 
as much “as the traffic will bear”; that is to say, as much as 
the shipper can submit to without being driven entirely off the 
road. You must see plainly that this power to depress agricul- 
ture. to diminish the profits of manufacturing industry, and te 
skin the commerce of the whole country by the arbitrary use of 
a sliding scale upon freights, can not safely be trusted to human 
hands, and especially not to irresponsible corporations whose 
interest, as well as their acknowledged principle of action, con- 
stantly impel them to abuse it. Can it be that a Pennsylvania 
Legislature will hesitate to curb the career of this destructive 
monopoly by adjusting the charges according to some rule 
equitable, fixed, and certain? 

THE WRONG OF DISCRIMINATION. 


But even this sinks into insignificance compared with the 
wrong and evil of their discriminations. Common justice, sound 
policy, every sense of duty, the whole spirit and letter of the 
law, requires them to give every man equal facilities in the use 
of the roads and to charge them at the same rates for the same 
class of goods, according to weight and distance. There can be 
no possible doubt about this. Every unprejudiced man who has 
sense enough to know his right hand from his left acknowledges 
that equality must be the rule of right, and he understands this 
perfectly well without looking at the constitution, where it is 
solemnly declared to be part of the ler legum, the law of laws, 
and the rule of all rules on the subject. Yet this sacred prin- 
ciple is constantly und steadily violated, trampled under foot, 
and treated with heartless contempt. 

At the slightest glance you will see the enormous injury. 
direct and consequential, which these discriminations inflict upon 
the public. A man who invests his capital ot employs his time in 
mining or manufacturing can be driven into bankruptcy at any 
time by a discrimination against him and in favor of his com- 
petitors. This is done every day and all the time, not in a few 
cases here and there but systematically and regularly, whenever 
a carrying monopoly conceives that its own interests can be 
promoted in that nefarious way, and it will continue to be done 
until the prohibition of the constitution is enforced by penal 
enactment. 

THE FOUL BULK OF THESE ENORMITIES. 

Instead of brenking the foul bulk of these, enormities, I will 
give you a sample; convenient, because it is small and easily 
handled. A neighbor and friend of mine (in partnershtp with 
another) became the lessee and operator of a coal mine in 
Northumberland. For a short distance they were obliged te 
carry their product over one of the branches of the Pennsylvania 
company ; they were charged for the use of the road and motive 
power alone—there was no loading or unloading in the case, and 
no cars were furnished by theecompany—at about the rate of 
20 cents per ton per mile, while others whom the monopoly 
chose to favor were let off at 2 cents. They paid the excess 
under protest and brought suit to recover it back. It was as 
simple a case of extortion as can be conceived, but certain officers 
ce: the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. swore that in their judgment 
it was right to commit-it, and moreover declared that it was a 
usual, common, and customary practice. I blush to acknowledge 
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that in all this the supreme court indorsed and abetted the cor- | tariff of rates for carrying goods from place to place within the 
poration. The dialectics of the decision turned on a prohibition | State is crtortionate beyond all reason. 

in the charter against charging more on an average than 4 cents They have not the face to deny that their through rates are 
per ton per mile—which was construed as a legal warrant for | high enough to give them all the compensation they can reason- 
any robbery of one person which the company could prove to be | ably demand for that part of their service. The trunk lines 
balanced by the aggregate of favors shown to all cthers. But | struggled and fought for that trade against one another with a 
neither the greatest corporation in the State nor the highest | fierceness that showed that they regarded it as very profitable. 
judicial tribunal paid any respect whatever to the principle that | Their own competition reduced it for awhile, but they combined 
all men’s rights to the use of a public highway are equal. and raised their charges high enough to satisfy all of them. It 

It is known and not denied that this equality of right—sacred | is ridiculous to say that this mutual agreement fixed the rates 
and fundamental though it be—is by the common practice of | below a fair standard. This is a sort of error which monopolists 
carrying companies corruptly discarded. never commit. Accepting the almost unanimous testimony of 

If you want to drive business competition out of the field, | disinterested persons who ought to know whereof they affirm, 
bribe a railrond manager to raise the freights upon your rivals | the belief is fully authorized that they have fixed their through 
and lower your own, or take the whole board of directors into | rates unreasonably high, but we will assume that they are only 
partnership with you, or promise to divide the spoils with the | fair. That point being satisfactorily established, it follows as 
corporation, and they will make you a monopoly with power to | the day follows night that the much higher rates which they 
plunder, limited only by the range of your dealings. ‘The loss | charge on local freights are unjust and extortionate, a palpable 
thus inflicted upon the worthiest men in the land is startlingly | violation of our rights, a gross offense against the constitution. 
large. But a single one of these arrangements—that with the I use the word rate in the popular and legal sense as meaning 
Standard Oil Co.—the estimated injury direct and consequential | the ratio or proportion of the whole charge to the distance the 
to honest persons within the State amounts to not less than a | freight is carried. Thus, if a ton be carried 600 miles, from 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars. For this fact you have | Chicago to Philadelphia, for $5.and the same charge be made 
the statement of Mr. Gowen, whose veracity no man that knows | for carrying it 12 miles, from Philadelphia to Media, the rate 
him will doubt, and whose faculties of observation, sharpened by | in the latter case is fifty times as high as in the former. I am 
a personal interest in the subject, make him a most intelligent | credibly informed that such disproportioned charges are or have 
witness. recently been made, and that as a general rule all local freights, 
whether the haul be long or short, are charged, without regard 
to distance, the same, or nearly the same, that would be charged 
on the same weight if carried from Chicago to Boston. To the 
extent of this enormous discrimination against our own people 
they are robbed and plundered. 

The effect of it upon the agricultural interest can not be 
ascertained exactly without an investigation, which you can 
make and I can not, but the reasonable probability is that it 
takes most unjustly from 7 to 10 cents per bushel from all grain 


THEY VICTIMIZE TIIE PEOPLA REMORSELESSLY. 

At whatever place one of these railroad corporations has 
power to control the whole carrying trade, or where several 
combine together for that purpose, they victimize the people re- 
morselessly. I give you the example of York for the reason 
that it presses itself on my attention with peculiar force. The 
freight exacted on the single article of anthracite coal is nearly 
$1 per ton more than is charged upon the same commodity carried 
from the same mine and delivered by the same company at Balti- 
more. In ‘®ll reason and conscience it should be from fifty cents 
to a dollar less, seeing that the distance is 60 miles greater to 
Baltimore. That makes the discrimination against York at 
least equal to a dollar and a half on every ton. ‘The quantity 
consumed in the latter place is something upward of a hundred 
thousand tons, and the excessive tax upon it all is therefore 
$150,000. Every cent of this is as wrongfully taken as if it were 
feloniously stolen. It amounts to many times as much in the 
aggregate as all the legitimate taxes which the same community 
pay for the support of the State, county, schools, and alms- 
houses. Nay, it is more than all the taxes imposed for those 
purposes on the whole of the great county in which the town 
of York is situated. A manufacturer there who uses 2,000 tons 
of coal per annum must pay $3,000 of blackmail to the rail- 
roads, or to the monopoly which they have created, unless the 
influence of his wealth gets it remitted. But the largest part of 
it is levied upon poor laborers whose wages are barely sufficient 
to furnish their families, in scanty measure, with food, shelter, 
and clothing; much of it is paid by the contributions of charity 
for those who would otherwise perish by cold and hunger. The 
man who can hear the simple story of this wrong without indig- 
nation must be as cold-blooded as a snake. 

You need not confine your sympathies to York. I can give 
you an exact account of similar suffering inflicted on Philadel- 
phia. But any officer of the Reading Co. can furnish it. Mr. 
Gowen, free-spoken as he is about the sins of his rivals, is natu- 
rally reticent concerning his own. But if he opens his mouth 
he will tell you the truth; and, unless I am much mistaken, it 
will be an awful tale of wrong and oppression. 


THEY HAVE VIOLATED THEIR CHARTERS. 


A full inquiry, if it shall ever be instituted, will probably show 
that nearly all the railroad corporations—the smaller ones fol- 
lowing the example of the greater—have violated their charters 
by engaging “in mining and manufacturing articles for trans- 
portation over their own works,” and thus acquired a monopoly 
of the production as well as the carrying. It is in this way that 
the Reading company has got the coal market of Philadelphia 
under its foot. Why should not that corporation and the others 
be made to respect the majesty of justice by an enforcement of 
the constitution (sec. 5, Art. XVII), which, if it leaves them 
what they have already got in violation of law, will at least pre- 
vent or punish such outrages in the future? 


THEIR LOCAL RATES. 


The imperious necessity, however, of enforcing the constitu- 
tion arises out of the depredations which they commit upon all 
classes everywhere within the State, in what they call their local 
rates. You can take the figures known to be true, and demon- 
strate by the plainest process of simple arithmetic that their 


other products. ’ 

Then look how it touches the rights and interests of con- 
sumers in the great centers of population Within a circle of 
150 miles in diameter around Philadelphix provisions enough 
might be raised to feed the city, but they can not be taken there 
without paying a freight on them as heavy as it would cost to 


lion souls, some of them half mad with hunger, virtually have 
their base of supplies moved back six or seven hundred miles 
away. 

. THEY IAVE ANOTHER WAY OF CHEATING THD PUBLIC. 

These railroad men have another way of cheating the public, 
not for the benefit of their corporate treasuries but to swell the 
private fortunes of the managers. A ring of them is formed 
into a separate transportation company, with the privilege of 
carrying on their own roads at the highest freights they can 
extort. By means of preferences and discriminations the parent 
corporation forces into the hands of its bastard offspring as 
much of the business as it wants, for the shipper who refuses 
to patronize the ring must suffer the penalty of still higher 
rates, as well as delay and difficulty. The convention of 1873 
believed that this was one of the devices for fleecing the trade 
of the Commonwealth which ought to be broken up, and the 
people adopted that opinion. Do you wish to continue it? If 
not, why do you hesitate to carry out the constitutional prohi- 
bition? 

Perhaps the most remarkable, certainly the boldest thing 
about the discriminations we complain of, is that they are 
always avowedly made against those who are least able to endure 
the wrong. A heavy grain dealer in the West who ships his mil- 
lions may get rates 90 per cent below those extorted from a Penn- 
sylvania farmer with only a thousand bushels to carry. Between 
all rivals of equal fortune the railroad king is ever strong upon 
the strongest side, and never fails to make his discrimination 
against the concern whose business is conducted on the smaller 
scale. In my town of York, the demand of some very rich 
manufacturers for lower rates has been conceded with gratify- 
ing promptness, but you might as well plead pity with a wolf as 
ask the monopoly to relieve oa starvisz laborer by taking the 
excessive charges off his bread and fuel. Indeed, if the tariffs 
of railway charges be founded in any rule at all, it is this: That 
all rates shall be high in inverse proportion to the magnitude 
of the cargo and the distance it is carried, the practical effect 
of which is to grind the face of the small trader that the great 
one may inerease in fatness. 

The only: argument they make against the equality of rates 
commanded in the constitution is that they can not afford it; 
that they must charge higher for short hauls and light loads or 
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else their compensation will be less than for the greater service. 
If this were true it would be no ground of justification. But, in 
point of fact, it is wholly untrue. It is not more difficult or 
costly to carry a hundred tons for 50 shippers than it would be 
to carry the same goods for 1. The expenses incident to the 
reception and discharge of a cargo may be greater in proportion 


‘for short hauls than for long ones, but you can make all that even 


by allowing them to charge, in addition to their mileage, for 
loading and unloading, whether the haul be short or long. These 
terminal expenses which they make so much ado about are 


‘nothing as an excuse for the enormous excesses of their local 


rates, and they know that very well. Their real reason is that 
they find it easier, safer, and more profitable to cheat a thousand 
poor men than one who is powerfu! enough to resist them or 
rich enough to bribe them. 

A CHARTERED RIGHT TO DO THOSE THINGS. 


But they insist that they have a chartered right to do these 
things; that they have purchased from the State the privilege of 
charging unreasonable tolls and making such discriminations as 
they think best for themselves, without regard to justice; that 
the State had sold out to them the power of protecting the people 
against any wrong of that kind which they may choose to com- 
mit; and that the constitution which forbids them is itself un- 
constitutional, because it impairs the obligation of a contract. 
Let us see whether there be or not any truth in this plea. 

If the State had in express terms authorized them to impose 
unreasonable tolls or taxes upon the people for the use of their 
own roads the grant would be void. Judge Baldwin’s opinion 
to that effect in Bonaparte v. The Camden & Amboy Railroad 
Co., has never been denied or its soundness doubted from the 
day it was delivered to the present time. To give a corporation 
a power like that would be to give it the public highway as 
private property; to arm a body of mere adventurers with the 
police authority of the Commonwealth and to convert railroad 
managers from public servants into public robbers. You might 


as well say that the legislature could sell the State out and out. 


Upon the same principle a grant of authority to discriminate 
between one citizen and another is worthless. The rights of all 
the people to be protected against robbery and extortion are 
precisely equal, and the legislature can not barter away one more 
than the rest; that is to say, a wholesale bargain of that kind 
would be no worse than a contract to sell the rights of individual 
citizens at retail. 

If therefore these companies had a bargain with the State ex- 
pressly giving them power to charge unreasonable and discrim- 
inating freights, it would be a mere nullity and of course rev- 
ocable at the will of the legislature. 

But no such contract was ever made between this State and 
any railroad company ; at least I never saw an act of incorpora- 
tion upon which a decent pretense of that kind could be set up. 

IN PUBLIC GRANTS NOTHING PASSES BY CONSTRUCTION. 


You must remember that in a public grant, whether of land, 
money, or franchises, nothing passes by construction, the grantee 
at the very utmost gets only what is given in express words, 
of which the sense is too plain to be misunderstood—nothing 
goes by inference—no ambiguous phrase carries with it anything 
to swell the dimensions of the gift. 

Now, where is the express grant of power to take more than 
a fair and reasonable toll for the use of any railroad? In 
what act of incorporation is it stipulated that the State may not 
adjust the tolls according to what she, by her proper authorities, 
shall deem a reasonabie rate? The sole answer ever given to 
this is that in some if not all of the charters there is a provision 
forbidding the company to make any charge beyond a certain 
rate per ton per mile, and from this prohibition against taking 
more they infer the right to take in spite of the State anything 
they please under that maximum, whether it be reasonable or 
not. But it is precisely such inferences that you can not make; 
they are excluded by the rule of interpretation already men- 
tioned. 

Neither does their practice of discrimination find the slightest 
countenance in any word of the charters. When did you ever see 
an act of incorporation expressly declaring that the company 
shall have power to make a difference between two citizens 
whose legal and natural rights to the use of the highway are 
precisely the same? Where do you find the words which clothe 
any company with the awful power to crush out the business 
of one man with burdens which he can not bear in order that 
another, in which the railroad has an interest, may be built up? 
But especially and particularly I desire to know what part of 


| any bargain with the State justifies the extortion of higher 
| rates from a poor man on his little freights than from a rich 


man on his great and valuable cargoes? If you can not put your 


rn 


finger on the very words that give this authority, then the 
authority is withheld and the practice forbidden. 

But that is not ali. The limitation of the charges to rates, 
perfectly and uniformly proportioned to weight and distance, 
must be apparent to anyone who will censider the nature of the 


contract, the subject matter of it and the parties to it. The 


Commonwealth, reserving the equal proprietary rights of all the 
people to the use of the highway, agrees to employ a corporation 
as her agent, to see that the exercise of the right by every 
citizen is properly facilitated and never in any case impeded, 
delayed, or hindered. ‘Fhe agent agrees to do this service at 
rates which, in the aggregate, will be a reasonable compensation 
for all labor and expense of it. As between the State, who is the 
employer, and the corporation, which is the employce, the con- 
tract is an entire one—a lump bargain—an agreement to do one 
whole job, which comprehends all the carrying for all the people 
on that highway at a price for which the only measure furnished 
by the contract is weight and distance. Whenever in those acts 
of incorporation any measure is made of rates, taxes, or tolls, 
they are spoken of as proportioned to the use made of the road 
by him who pays them—so much per ton per mile, whether the 
miles be many or few, up grade or down, without regard to the 
number of tons carried at one time or at different times for the 
same shipper. 

Let me illustrate a little further. If you make a contract to 
do a job of excavation at a price per cubic yard which gives you 
a heavy profit on the whole job, have you a legal right to de- 
mand additional pay for particular parts of it which you allege 
to be harder than the rest? I do not say what claim you might 
have on the liberality of your employer if the bargain taken 
altogether were a losing one; I only ask whether you could by 
construction of the contract charge more for one yard than 
another? 

Take a case more precisely analogous. A contractor agrees 
to pave a mile of street at so much per foot, taxing the owners 
of the lots for the number of feet that fronts upon each one’s 
property. Such contracts have often been made by the authori- 
ties of towns and cities, and they have never been understood to 
warrant a higher charge per foot against the owners of small 
and cheap lots than against the proprietors of those which are 
more valuable. 

Reasoning fairly from premises known to be true, you can not 
escape the conclusion that the extravagant and discriminating 
charges of these corperations are a fraud upon their own 
charters, as well as a gross wrong to their victims. The con- 
tracts they invoke to save them from the justice of the State 
are as strong against them as the constitution itself. 

THERE IS A POWER OF THE STATE TO CONTROL THEM. 

But there is a power of the State to control them, to check 
their rapacity, and to make them honest, which lies back of all 
this. The police authority, of which she can not disarm herself 
if she would, enables her to regulate the use, even of private 
property, in such manner that neither the general publie nor 
particular individuals can be made to suffer by it unjustly. 
Upon that principle you can forbid an excessive rate of interest 
upon the loan of money, fix the charges of hack drivers, or ferry- 
men, or tavern keepers, or the owners of grain elevators. 

THE STATH CAN ABOLISH MONOPOLY. 


Besides all that the State can abolish a monopoly or bring it 
to terms of justice at any time by virtue of her right of eminent 
domain. All property, corporeal and incorporeal, is held upon 
condition that it may be divested whenever the general interest 
requires it. All charters and acts of incorporation are subject to 
such modification as may be necessary to prevent the owners 
from doing wrong to the public. This principle was expressed 
in the constitution by the amendment of 1856, but that was not 
its origin; it existed from time immemorial as a rule of public 
and universal law. It has always been one of the powers of every 
sovereign government, and it applies with equal force to all 
charters, whether dated before or after 1856. 

These are arguments in favor of the power. Except in Penn- 
sylvania it would not be necessary to state them. Everywhere 
else the most zealous advocates of corporate monopoly concede 
the authority in question, while they deprecate its exercise. 
But here the shallow notion still lingers that an act of incorpora- 
tion is an irrevoeable license to defraud and plunder whomsoever 
the managers please to select as their prey. 

FREE TICKETS. 


I have hesitated to speak of free tickets. I can understand 
how a thing so cheap might be accepted as a mere courtesy, like 
a drink or a dinner. Perhaps thetefore it is not malum in se. 
But since 1874 no man can hold office without taking an oath to 
obey the constitution, which expressly prohibits free passes. 
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Can that oath be violated with a safe conscience? I am a 
private citizen, and I speak with respect for the better judgment 
of others when I say that executive and judicial officers who 
have acted thus during the last 10 years ought to be impeached 
and removed from their places. But that is easier said than 
done, for the house of representatives, which should prefer the 
impeachment, and the senate, which has exclusive jurisdiction 
to try it, are tarred nearly all over with the same stick. 

The legal predicament in which this practice places the rail- 
road officers is somewhat worse. The passes which they dis- 
tribute are things of considerable value, worth perhaps two or 
three hundred dollars apiece and hundreds of thousands alto- 
gether. If the agents of the company would bring up that much 
money in a bag at the first meeting of every legislature and hand 
it around to the members, dishing out their shares to the judges 
and executive officers, it would look very much like wholesale 
bribery. But to bribe an officer it is not necessary that money 
should be used. Giving or offering “ anything of value, testi- 
monial, privilege, or personal advantage,” is, by the constitution 
and the statute. the same crime as the giving of silver dollars, 
gold eagles, or greenbacks. It must appear, however, that it 
was given to influence the officer or member of the general assem- 
bly in the performance of his public or official duties. That is 
undoubtedly the very purpose and object of giving passes to 
members of the legislature. I do not say or think that those 
senators and representatives who receive them consent to be so 
influenced. But that does not redeem the guilt of the giver, 
to whom it is impossible to ascribe any other motive than the 
criminal one. Those great corporate officers and their respec- 
table subordinates, who are concerned directly and indirectly in 
these practices, are probably ignorant of the existing law. They 
ought to be solemnly warned by some penal enactment directly 
and exclusively aimed at this besetting sin. 


18 THE LITTLE FINGER OF MONOPOLY THICKER THAN THE LOINS OF THE 
LAW? 


We are aften told that in this struggle for honest government 
against the power of the railroad corporations the just cause 
has no chance of success. We do seem to be out on a forlorn 
at The little finger of monopoly is thicker than the loins of 
the law. 

The influence of our enemies over the legislature is mysterious, 
incalculable, and strong enough to make the constitution a dead 
letter in spite of oaths to obey it and a popular demand, almost 
universal, to enforce it. There is no other subject upon which 
the press is so shy as upon this, the most important of all. 
Afraid to oppose the corrupt corporations and ashamed to defend 
them, it sinks into neutrality. Prudent politicians always want 
a smooth road to run on, and the right path here is full of im- 
pediments. In this state of things we seem to be weaker than 
we really are, for the unbroken heart of the people is on the side 
of justice, equality, and truth. Monopolists may sneer at our 
blundering leadership and the unorganized condition of our 
common file, but they had better bethink them that when the 
worst comes to the worst our raw militia is numerous enough 
to overwhelm their regulars, well paid and well drilled as they 
are. They haye destroyed the business of hundreds for one that 
they have favored. For every millionaire they have made 10,000 
paupers, and the injured parties lack no gall to make oppression 
bitter. : 

The people certainly got one immense advantage over the 
carrying corporations when they adopted the seventeenth 
article of the constitution. That concedes to us all the rights 
we ask, puts the flag of the Commonwealth into our hands, and 
consecrates our warfare. The malign influence that heretofore 
has palsied the legislative arm can not last forever. We will 
continue to elect representatives again and again, and every 
man shall swear upon the gospel of God that he will do us the 
full and perfect justice which the constitution commands. At 
last we will rouse the “conscience of a majority, screw their 
courage to the sticking place and get the appropriate legislation ” 
which we need so sorely. 

Whenever a majority in both houses become independent 
enough to throw off the chains which now bind them to the 
service of monopoly—when frequent repetitions of the oath to 
obey the Constitution shall impress its obligation upon their 
hearts—when admonition and reproof from within and without-- 
“line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little and there a 
little,” shall have taught them that fidelity to the rights of the 
people is a higher virtue than subserviency to the mere inter- 
ests of a corrupt corporation—when the seventeenth article shall 
have been read and reread in their hearing often enough to 


with a sincere desire to do it, will enable them to catch the 
shortest and the easiest way. All trifling with the subject will 
cease at once; all modes of evading this great point will go out 
of fashion ; no contrivance will be resorted to of ways not to do 
it while professing to be in favor of it; our common sense will 
not be insulted by the offer of a civil remedy to each individual 
for public offenses which affect the whole body of the people and 
diminish the security of all men’s: rights at once. The legis- 
lative vision, relieved from the moral strabismus which makes it 
crooked now, will see straight through the folly of trying to 


correct the general evil except by the one appropriate means of . 


regular punishment at the suit of the State. Does this seem 
harsh? Certainly not more severe than any other criminal law 
on our statute book which applies to railway managers as well 
as to everybody else. They need not suffer the penalty unless 
they eommit the crime, and they will not commit the crime if 
you make a just penalty the legal consequence. Pass a proper 
law to-day, and they will be as honest as you are to-morrow. 
Every one of them can be trusted to keep clear of acts which may 
take him to the penitentiary. They have been guilty in their 
past lives and will continue in evil doing for some time to come, 
because the present state of your laws assure them that they 
shall “ go unwhipped of justice.” But threaten them with a 
moderate term of imprisonment and a reasonable fine, and they 
will no more reb a shipper on the railroad than they will pick 
your pocket at a prayer meeting. Your law will do its work 
without a single prosecution. Thus you could if you would effect 
a perfect reform and yet not hurt a hair on any head—‘ a con- 
summation most devoutly to be wished.” 

But it is not to be expected that such good will come imme- 
diately. Nearly 10 years ago the legislature was commanded to 
carry out the beneficent measure of the constitution. For nine 
years that illustrious body was a dumb impediment to the course 
of justice—all its faculties paralyzed by some inscrutable influ- 
ence—dead—devoid of sense and motion, as if its only function 
was to “ lie in cold abstraction and to rot.” At last, when it was 
wakened up by the present governor and reminded of the seven- 
teenth article, it opened its mouth and spoke as one who did 
not know whether he was swern to oppose the constitution or to 
obey it. Some members have shown their utter hostility to it, 
some seem willing to defend small portions of it, and one senator 
discovered that it was all equally sacred. But his plan meets 
no favor. Still we need not despair. The people and the consti- 
tution, mutually supporting one another, will be triumphant yet. 
Meanwhile let all the rnilroad rings rejoice. This is their day; 
ours is to come. 


EXTRACT FROM A SPEECH OF HON. J. S. BLACK IN THE COURTHOUSB, ‘YORK, 
PA., OCTOPER 7, 1880. 

“This government of ours, though badly damaged by 20 years 
of mismanagement, is still worth first cost and carriage. It 
was framed by the wisdom of sages; heroes have devoted their 
blood to it; and, rightly administered, it promises more happi- 
ness and greater prosperity to us and our children than have 
ever been enjoyed by any equal portion of the human race. 

“ As a whole its organism is not free from complications, for 
it was made to secure the rights of the separate States, as well 
as the necessary powers of the United States, and so to adjust 
them that the liberties of the people could not be invaded by 
either. It needs no argument from this to show that whosoever 
by military force breaks down the rights of the States or tramples 
on the liberties of the people is guilty of treason as much as he 
who violently resists the authority oc the Federal Government, 
for the life of our political system is as certainly destroyed one 
way as another. 

“The United States could not properly govern the internal 
affairs of a State if they would try; they have no machinery that 
fits a local government—no rules for the protection of individual 
rights er the enforcement of private obligations. Whenever 
they have put their arbitrary force in the place of a State 
government, they have converted law into ruffianism and made 
justice a mockery. Besides, when a State or a number of 
States, through the agency of the General Government or 
otherwise, undertake the government of another State in its 
demestic affairs, the mismanagement of the State so con- 
trolled is as certain as the death of a man when the heart 
is cut out of his body. No community has ever been decently, 
peacefully, or honestly governed by strangers, whose wishes, 
feelings, and interests are different from its own. If aliens, 
by accident or force or fraud, ever gef you under their feet they 
will inevitably rule you for their own pleasure and plunder you 


make them understand the import of its plain and simple! for their own profit, without the smallest regard for your 
words—then, without further delay and with no more paltry ! benefit or your rights. Ask Poland, struggling in the bloody 


excuses, they will give us legislation appropriate, just, and | 
effective. A tolerably clear perception of their duty, coupled ! 


grasp of Russia, if this is not so. Learn from the history of 
Switzerland what she suffered under the accursed yoke of 
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Austria before she threw it off. Go to the far past, if you 
please, and let Italy tell you how she suffered under the rule 
‘ of the Gaul and the Goth. Or come down to the present day. 
Interrogate Ireland, and she will answer by pointing you to 
seven centuries of unmitigated outrage as the steady practice of 
an alien government, always dishonest, treacherous, and cruel. 
If this does not satisfy you, then cast your eyes for a moment on 
the unspeakable infamy of the carpet-bag domination in every 
State where they were allowed to get a foothold. Why, fellow. 
citizens, this necessity for home rule as the only safeguard for 
life and property was the great principle which the Continental 
Congress thundered into the ears of the world when it declared 
that every one of these States should be sovereign, independent, 
and free to regulate its own internal affairs, according to the 
will of its own people, and to the maintenance of this principle 
they pledged their honor, devoted their lives, and expended their 
fortunes. 

“On this point of State sovereignty as between themselves and 
against the outside world they were thoroughly unanimous. No 
one thought of denying that such was the relation created by 
the success of the Revolution. A Federal Government was agreed 
upon, clothed with certain powers, which the States could not 
exercise efficiently or well in their separate capacity. These 
powers are carefully enumerated, and the compact expressly 
provides that the powers not granted are reserved to the States 
and the people. It was a political combination, strictly limited 
by the terms of its charter. 

“The man who will say, in the face of these undeniable facts, 
that the doctrine of State rights is a political heresy, or that 
the States are not supreme and sovereign to the whole extent 
of their reserved powers, lacks either the mental or moral quali- 
fications of a good citizen; he is unfaithful to his plainest duties ; 
he is fit only for treason, stratagem, and spoils. 

“It is vain to say that this is a matter of opinion upon which 
men may conscientiously differ. It is no question of interpreta- 
tion ; the words of the Constitution are express. There is nothing 
plainer in the decalogue. You might as well say that the eighth 
commandment requires you to steal as to assert that the Federal 
Constitution extinguishes State sovereignty. To hold that this 
is and was originally a self-existent nation, which made the 
States and was not made by them, is as inconsistent with the 
genesis of our institutions as it would be with the Mosaic history 
to declare that Abel killed Cain. When you hear a man deny 
that the States have any rights except what the Nation (with 
a big N) has bestowed in its mercy and may take away in its 
wrath, you can assure yourself that he is insincere and dishonest. 
Such a theory is not only without truth, but without plausibility 
and ¢an not impose upon a person of common understanding.” 








The National Prohibition Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON L. FRENCH, 


OF IDAHO, 
In tHE Howse or REpresENTATIVES, 


Monday, December 17, 1917. 

The House had under consideration the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
17) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who was seated 
but a moment ago has appealed to the Members of this body to 
be patriotic, to have only the interest of their country in mind 
as they vote upon this question, and then from his language he 
has fairly challenged the loyalty, the good faith, the patriotism 
itself, of those who are urging at this time that we become a 
dry Nation. Gentlemen, the appeal that he made to the Mem- 
bers of this body to be loyal is an appeal that is worthy of the 
man who uttered it, and I have no doubt that it finds a response 
in the hearts of all Members of this Chamber; but it is remark- 
able that the gentleman who uttered that appeal can see no con- 
clusion other than the one at which he arrived—that no one can 
be loyal, no one can be patriotic, no one can be devoted to his 
country except he be in favor of continuing the present policy 
with regard to the liquor traffic within the United States. 

I, too, could use the appeal that he used, but it would be 
unfair for me then to assume that you could only be patriotic 
and Joyal by being in favor of submitting the prohibition ques- 
tion to the voters of the United States. Earnestly as I believe 
that that is the way to meet this question, I am frank to say that 
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I am able to understand how men can consistently and honestly 
believe that this problem is one that can best be settled by the 
States themselves. 

No; the Members of this Congress are devoted to their coun- 
try, and it is with that feeling and spirit of devotion that the 
Members who are urging the passage of this resolution, under 
which the people will be given an opportunity to vote this Nation 
dry, are urging its consideration. 

There can be doubt no longer as to the effect upon the physical 
and moral fiber of men and women who are victims of alcoholic 
drink. Some men and women seem impervious for many years 
to injuries commonly caused by alcoholic beverages, and they 
are pointed out as examples and proofs that indulgence in liquor 
does no harm. Those persons are like the mighty pine tree that 
lightning has coursed time and again, and yet because of its 
hardiness continues to raise its tall fronds skyward; so some 
men and women are able to undergo the punishment of alcoholic 
intemperance and by reason of remarkable physique and tem- 
perate lives in other respects withstand the scathing that their 
indulgence imposes upon them. But as a question there can be 
no doubt that intemperance means weakness, means injury to 
the race, means the lowering of vitality of the individual or the 
nation that is the victim, and from a military standpoint it 
could well be urged that in this greatest crisis of the world’s 
history this Nation and all nations abolish forever that which is 
a constant menace to human kind. 

In the extra session we passed a law abolishing the manu- 
facture of all kinds of liquors except certain wines and beers, 
and we did so because we regarded it as expedient from a mili- 
tary point of view. We went further than that. We authorized 
the President to take over for the Government all the alcohol 
and liquors that had been forbidden to be manufactured when, 
in his judgment, it would seem best. We did this from the 
standpoint of aiding the military efficiency of our country, and 
whether or not the President avails himself of the power with 
which he is clothed, the very fact that the law exists will tend 
to maintain a wholesome condition. But the Congress went fur- 
ther than that, and it gave to the President the power to prevent 
the manufacture and sale of even light wines and beers. And 
why? Because we believed that it would be to the military ad- 
vantage of this country so to do. Again, I say, whether the 
President avails himself of the authority conferred upon him, 
the existence of the law will have a wholesome effect upon con- 
ditions within this country. But we have not stopped here. We 
have gone further and, as never before, have taken measures 
both by law and administration looking to the protection of our 
men who will fight their country’s battles, and especially looking 
to the maintaining of these men temperate and clean and ready 
upon their return to take their part in the communities from 
which they came. All of these things we have done because we 
do believe that from a military standpoint a temperate army is 
the efficient army. 

Indeed, instead of refusing to urge the passage of this amend- 
ment on account of the war, we urge its passage because the war 
is upon us. I urge it, because in this crisis we need all the avail- 
able man energy; we need all the available food values; I urge 
it, because it is in the interest of winning the war; it is in the 
interest of patriotism and our country that every man be re- 
lieved from useless occupation, or occupations worse than use- 
less, and be permitted to expend his energies where they will be 
common gain. I urge it, because it is in the interest of our 
common cause that the food store be large and that the vast 
amount of food products that are being wasted, or worse than 
wasted by being converted into alcoholic drinks, be used to sus- 
tain human life and to scale down the prices that the people 
of this country must pay for the bread that they would eat. 


THE OPPORTUNE TIMB. 


If I were to judge from numerous letters and telegrams that 
I have received since this question has been pending in Congress, 
I would say that those who are opposed to the passage of the 
prohibition amendment believe that its passage will throw mil- 
lions of men out of employment and bring hardship upon them 
and their families through loss of work. We are appealed to 
to refuse to pass the amendment because of that dire calamity. 

Gentlemen, if there ever was a time in the history of our 
country when from an economic standpoint it was opportune to 
make this Nation dry at one stroke of the pen, now is the time. 

From everywhere throughout this Union men are being called 
to the colors. A million men, the strong, virile men of the 
country, are taking their places in the Army or industry occa- 
sioned by the war. Millions are taking their places in the pro- 
duction of munitions of war and these millions are vacating 
places that are inviting others to fill them. From everywhere the 
call is for men. We are receiving petitions asking us to throw 
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down thé bars to immigration so that men to do our labor may 
come in. We are receiving petitions asking that even those who 
would be denied citizenship in this country be permitted to 
enter to do our work. A few weeks ago, at fhe adjournment of 
the extra session, at the depot my trunk was checked to my 
home by a young lady, the first time in my life that anyone 
other than a man had checked any of my baggage, and on my 
way home all along the way women were working in the harvest 
fields. The last express package that I sent from my home to 


Washington was taken in charge and sent by a young lady. 


The last ton of coal that I purchased, I purchased over the 
eounter with a young lady making the sale. Telegrams are 
being delivered in this city by young women, tickets upon 
street cars of our big cities are being collected by young women, 
and in many of the industries where men alone have been em- 
ployed women are being employed to-day, because there is a 
dearth of men who can do the work. Children are being em- 
ployed. Delivery of goods to my home is often made by little 
boys who prior to this war would have been at school or at play 
and the deliveries have been made by men. Deliveries of goods 
that were purchased days ago were made long after their pur- 
chase, because there was not sufficient help to send out the 
goods to their destination at an earlier time. 

A responsible officer in this city told me this month that he 
needed six stenographers in his department and that his work 
was behind many weeks because he could not get efficient help. 
Men who can drive a nail and saw a board are qualifying as 
carpenters, and men who know. but the rudiments of trades and 
professions are deemed trained men because there is a dearth 
of those who are proficient. The other day I bought a couple 
of tons of coal and in the office of the coal company I was 
told, when they explained that the delivery could not be made 
for possibly two or three weeks, that they had 40 teams stand- 
ing in their stables that they would use if they could only obtain 
drivers. Men had better be driving these teams in hauling 
coal than driving teams in distributing barrels of booze. 

So I may say with regard to other lines of work. There never 
in the history of this country was a time so opportune for mak- 
ing this Nation dry from the standpoint of the laboring man as 
now, because now, whether the man who is employed is working 
in the office or in the distillery, working behind the bar, or haul- 
ing the liquor to the warehouse or to the saloon, he can leave 
his employment and he can get work with which he is somewhat 
familiar in one of the many other lines of occupation. 

CAN AMEND ONLY BY OVERWHELMING VOTE, 


The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sma] is a man 
for whom we have profound respect. We admire his honesty 
and his courage. He is opposed to this amendment because he 
believes that the question is one that should be left to the sev- 
eral States; that 36 States by their votes should not impose tem- 
perance upon the other 12 States that desire to maintain condi- 
tions under which their people*can be intemperate. 

There are several points of view from which that statement 
may be answered. In the first place that question was thrashed 
out and answered by the fathers when the Constitution was 
framed, and it was there settled that all States in the Senate 
of the United States should have equal representation; that in 
the House membership population should control. It was like- 
wise settled that no bare majority of the States could alter the 
fundamental law of the land, but that the Constitution could 
be changed only by the votes of three-fourths of the States them- 
selves through their legislatures or through conventions called 
for that purpose—this after Congress, by a two-thirds vote, had 
approved the amendment. 

In all government we think of the control being vested in less 
than the absolute total and unless we submit to some such propo- 
sition as that there could be no government. In the zeal with 
which our fathers protected the individual. States the extreme, 
it would seem, was attained by which any degree of workability 
can exist. 

Again, if the logic of my: friend is correct that the rights of 
the States themselves are so sacred that three-fourths of the 
States may not change the fundamental law, where shall we 
draw the line? By what logic could all the States have the 
right to modify the fundamental law if towns or individuals 
opposed? Or, again, if in our. jealousy for local self-government 
it is urged that we do wrong to pass an amendment of this kind, 
although it be passed by three-fourths of the States before it 
shall become effective, how can we justify a State itself becom- 
ing dry?- 

The gentleman says that the State of North Carolina is dry, 
but it was not made dry by the votes of all the people of that 
State. I suppose it was not made dry by the votes of all the 
couuties of North Carolina. How can the gentleman defend the 
State of North Carolina’s voting itself dry when any of the 


counties of which that great State is composed refused to vote 
dry? Or, again, going a little further, how can he consistently 
be in favor of local option by counties? Perhaps in many of 
the counties that are now dry there are townships that if they 
could vote, would vote wet, yet men urge local option by coun- 
ties on principle who apparently find themselves unable to apply 
the same principle to our Nation. Carrying the matter still 
further, how can anyone defend the submitting of the temperance 
question to the votes of the people of a township so long as a 
single person within any township shall vote wet? It is the 
same principle carried but a few steps further. 
No; in our jealousy for local self-government—and for my part 
I believe in the people’s retaining a very large measure of gov- 
ernment of local matters—I can not feel that anyone’s rights are 
trodden down by the passage of this amendment. 
STATES DO NOT LIVE UNTO THEMSELVES. 


There was a time when the family was the unit of government. 
We outgrew that time and the tribe became the unit. Conditions 
and needs changed and we have long since reached the day in 
which for different matters we must reckon with different units 
of government. To-day transportation is a simple problem. 
Communication has been made easy. State lines have been 
obliterated for many purposes, and what was a local affair a 
hundred years ago has become to-day a national problem. 

The whole Nation has a right to say whether or not 12 of its 
States shall require temperance or permit intemperance. The 
whole Nation has this right because States can not live merely 
unto themselves; they can not surround themselves by Chinese 
walls and say, ‘That which we do shall have no bearing upon our 


neighbors.” Everyone who has lived in a dry State surrounded 


by States that are wet knows the temptations that are constantly 
at nand; he knows of the liquors that are illicitly dispensed ; 
he knows of the expenditure of time and money by people who 
live within dry territory who go into territory that is wet and 
coming under the influence of liquor proceed to their homes to 
inflict the results of their intemperance upon communities of 
the State that is dry; he knows of the expenditure in time and 
money in handling crime and other problems caused by a neigh- 
boring State. Twelve intemperate States scattered throughout 
the Union would be sufficient to accommodate the wets of our 
country, and they would not need to travel any considerable 
distances either to cbtain the liquor that they would desire to 
purchase. So, then, not only from principle but from the stand- 
point of self-interest, it is the right of three-fourths of the States 
to say that the other fourth shall subscribe to conditions that 
will mean for the common good. 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY, 


One of the chief arguments that is made against the passage 
of the proposed amendment is that it belongs to that type of legis- 
lation that looks to the limitation or restriction of the liberty of 
the individual. Because of this, it is urged it should not pass. 

In all government it is a difficult matter to determine just 
where we shall draw the line between acts which the indivicual 
shall be regarded as having the liberty or freedom to perform 
and acts which he shall not perform in the interests of society. 
This is true in our very simplest laws touching the course of 
human conduct. It is true in our legislation touching the educa- 
tion of our children; it is true in our laws touching the use of 
publie roads. 

Why should Jones not drive his automobile 100 miles per hour 
on the publie highway if he desires to do so? 

Immediately comes back the answer that the public highway 
belongs to the public, and that while Jones may be trusted to 
do extreme things that will jeopardize only his own life and 
property, he should not be permitted to place in jeopardy the 
lives and property of other people who use the highway. 

Again our liberties are sometimes restricted in order that not 
merely life and property may be preserved but that an orderly 
course of business may be followed. 

Take, for instance, at the crossing of two busy streets in a city 
there is stationed a traffic policeman. His whistle, his ex- 
tended hand. or other signal indicates that at a certain time 
traffic going east and west shall stop so that traffic north and 
south may proceed, and then in another moment by another 
signal the north aud south traffic is suspended while the traffic 
east and west flows on. 

Is this an interference with liberty? It is, in a certain sense, 
to the man who wants to go across the street at the particular 
place where traffic for a moment is suspended. And yet let us 
look further. Not long ago a test was made at the intersection 
of two of the busiest streets in Chicago. The experiment was 
made to determine just how long it would take for traffic to 
become blocked if no traffic policeman were at hand to direct 
the course of the automobiles and wagons and pedestrians 
hurrying in their regular work. To those who are familiar 
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with the trafiic of a great city it causes no surprise when I 
say that within two minutes there was such a jam at the in- 
tersection of the streets that it was impossible for traffic to 
proceed either east or west, north or south. In other words, 
there was perfect liberty, and perfect liberty meant perfect dis- 
order, perfect chaos. On the other hand, the infringement of 
liberty by the policeman, as he stops the crowd going one way 
or the other way for a moment intermittently and then inter- 
mittently stops the crowd going in the opposite direction, en- 
ables the busy man to proceed upon his way with comparatively 
great rapidity. 

This is merely an illustration. Apply it to the liquor business 
and what do we find? 

In sparsely settled communities or among simple peoples 
where liquors are brewed within the home it may be that the 
individual may be trusted with the liberty of being his own 
judge as to whether or not any kinds of liquors may be used as 
a beverage, but is it not an entirely different question when 
instead of a comparatively few people on a vast continent we 
have an ever-increasing mass of people congregating not only 
by the thousands but by the millions in centers throughout our 
land? Omitting sentiment and merely applying to this business 
the same principle that we apply in directing the course of 
business at the crossing of important streets of cities, may it 
not be apparent that legislation is necessary that in a way may 
restrict to some extent the liberty of individuals in order to 
insure a greater liberty, a greater freedom, more safety to the 
public generally, all of whom have an interest in whether or 
not the liquor business shall proceed just as they have an in- 
terest in whether or not an orderly course of traffic shall pro- 
ceed along the various streets of our busy cities or whether at 
the crossing of those busy streets there shall be a mob con- 
gested, impossible of motion, because the individual members of 
that mob have too much liberty? 

ECONOMIC WASTE. 


I urge the passage of this constitutional amendment from the 
standpoint of efficiency of our Nation. The war is drawing mil- 
lions of our men from their usual avocations. We are urged 
to save, to conserve our food supplies and our fuel. Christmas 
vacations in many schools are being extended so as to save fuel. 
We are urged to produce all we can. And all these appeals are 
reasonable. Yet how about the waste of the country through 
liquor? In 1914, according to the brewers’ manual, the following 
grains were used in the United States for liquor: Barley, 
110,000,000 bushels; corn, 63,000,000 bushels; rice, 8,000,000 
bushels; rye, 6,000,000 bushels; and wheat 1,000,000 bushels. 
Other agricultural products, including grapes, of tremendous 
value were used, and likewise immense quantities of molasses. 
In 1916 alone we used 152,000,000 gallons of molasses for liquor. 
Here, gentlemen, is tremendous waste. The grain alone that is 
wasted would make nearly all the bread that the combined 
armies of Great Britain, France, and the United States could 
consume. 

Measured in another way, this means a waste of 7,500,000 
acres of our best agricultural land every year. It means the 
waste of time of 1,200,000 of our people. It means the vaste 
of 3,000,000 tons of coal every year, besides vast quantities of 
coke, wood, and other means of power. It means congestion of 
our traffic on railways and by sea, and it means tremendous 
loss to other people through this congestion. 

Mr. Speaker, these losses in efficiency to which I have referred 
are deliberate, and they are only a small part of the waste. 
What shall we say of the loss in efficiency and the charge upon 
society caused by drink? The money paid for liquor last year 
was somewhere near $2,400,000,000 in the United States. The 
loss to society through drunkenness was about $1,200,000,000. 
The economic loss by death through drink was about $750,000,000. 
The loss to society through asylums, almshouses, and courts 
. occasioned by drink was nearly $100,000,000. Here is a total 
loss of nearly four and a half billion dollars in a single year, 
and when you add to this more than a billion dollars paid to 
the army producing liquor and engaged in its distribution you 
have a vast economic loss or cost to our country of. nearly 
$5,500,000,000. 

HUMAN WASTE. 


I shall not take time to review the horrible record of intemper- 
ance, the toll that alcohol has exacted in a thousand ways, that 
which must be called the human waste. That stofy is being 
told to the people of the country by the splendid organizations 
that are assembling and making usable facts bearing upon in- 
temperance, upon health, upon morality and order, upon social 
relationships, and upon life itself. That story is told in the 
records of insane asylums and hospitals; it is told in the records 
of pauperism; it is told in the police records of our land and 
the records of prisons and penitentiaries. It is told in the story 


of wrecked homes; in the lives of children who have been 
denied their birthright through no fault of theirs; it is told in 
the weak and inefficient lives of drunkards and by the proces- 
sion of countless thousands who reach the grave through drunk- 
enness or through disease that intemperance has caused. 

WASTE BY ACCIDENTS. 

I shall scarcely mention the waste by accidents caused 
through drink—a waste that more and more is being recognized 
by employers of labor. 

The superintendent of a mine in Montana told me while the. 
campaign was on last year that resulted in Montana voting dry 
in the fall of 1916 that intoxicants in one way or another were 
responsible for 90 per cent of the accidents in mines. He re- 
marked, “I can not claim personally to be a teetotaler—I like 
to have liquors in my home—but I am going to vote dry this 
year, for I am willing to forego my pleasure for the good it will 
do the people of this State.” 

Such great industrial concerns as the Illinois Steel Co., the 
American Steel & Wire Co., the Carnegie Steel Co., the Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Co., the American Manganese Steel Co., the 
American Car & Foundry Co., as well as all the railroads of the 
United States are conducting an active campaign in favor of 
temperance among the mén employed in these various lines of 
work. 

Mr. Hendrick, in an article, ‘How business fights alcohol,” 
in Harper’s Magazine, 1916, quotes an officer of the Du Pont 
Powder Co., as saying, “A man with a bottle of whisky is as dan- 
gerous around a powder plant as a bomb thrower.” And fur- 
ther, he quoted Mr. Charles L. Huston, vice president of the 
Lukens Wire & Steel Co., a concern that employs 2,000 men in 
Pennsylvania, as declaring that prohibition had decreased acci- 
dents 50 per cent in the Lukens plant. 

And so I could continue. The evidence piles itself mountains 
high, and everywhere it is the same. Were there no other 
reason for making this country dry, the innocent bystander 
who with the drunkard are the victims of the latter has a right 
to ask for the protection that the abolition of liquor will afford. 

DOES PROHIBITION PROHIBIT? 


Does prohibition prohibit? That is the question that is being 
asked over and over in this country. That is the question that 
you are asking. Many hard-headed men frecly admit the curse 
of intemperance; they possibly indulge in liquor themselvs to 
some extent; they have come to feel that intemperance is a sort 
of necessary evil that must be controlled, but that can not be 
prohibited. If they could be shown that prohibition does pro- 
hibit, or that it measurably prohibits, they would forego any 
pleasure of indulgence for themselves in standing stoutly for 
prohibition for the sake of the common good. A year ago the 
State that in part I represent upon this floor went through a 
wet-and-dry fight. We amended our constitution and placed 
Idaho in the dry column. During the campaign many were the 
men I met who had looked at tHe question as I have just indi- 
cated, and after full study made up their minds that prohibition 
does prohibit, and so they voted dry. 

Let us consider the question for a moment from this stand- 
point. But in doing so let us remember that laws against mur- 
der do not prevent all murder; that laws against theft do not 
prevent the thief from plying his profession to some extent. 
Yet you would not repeal your laws as to murder and as to 
stealing. Well,.let us be as frank with the temperance question 
and candidly admit at the beginning that in spite of prohibition 
laws there will be some violations of the same. And let us also 
bear in mind that whatever the showing may’ be now, it is a 
showing that is made by dry States which are adjacent to States 
that are wet. It is a showing made against heavy odds. It is 
a showing made under conditions that would not exist if national 
prohibition could prevail. 

Now, what do we find? I shall not attempt any exhaustive 
study, but shall refer to but a small number of circumstances. 

Turn to the District of Columbia. It has been dry less than 
two months. In November, 1916 (wet), there were 837 arrests 
for drunkenness made by the police within the District. In 
November of this fyear (dry) arrests were made of- 199 on 
account of the same cause. . 

In 1912 the Stat¢é of North Carolina was dry. In that State 
during that year there were 16 deaths from alcoholism. The 
State of Massachusetts during the same period was wet, and 
with only one-third more population it had 296 deaths from the 
same cause. | 

In 1915 the law requiring saloons to be closed in the city of 
Chicago on Sundays began to be enforced. The Chicago Herald 
summarized the result of the first Sunday with closed saloons, 
pointing out that 7,146 saloons closed their doors and that there 
were but 6 that failed to do so; that there were 16 arrests for 
drunkenness against 47 the day before and against 243, which 
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is the usual number of arrests on Saturdays and Sundays; there 
were no murders, while the usual number was from two to 
three. 

The State of Alabama was under a dry law enacted in 1908 
for a period of about three years, when the law was repealed in 
1911. The Alabama Citizen published in 1909 a table showing 
the arrests for drunkenness and other offenses in the principal 
cities of the State under wet and dry régimes. The table is as 


follows: 
Arrests for drunkenness: 
FOE, WON iisicsien hw ics meni ein eiten epigenetic mina 6, 830 
i IOI aires machin nian dalis csaiaimabaiiaaimaiamaCaiin 1, 536 
Arrests for ail offenses : 
NE ee stink i webantaisciataechnth tiene i bagabbnas 24, 044 
ROD I i saad isan aiinstgen bina ceetisawe cel aliciibnint cecal 12, 907 


No wonder the law was reenacted, effective 1915. President 
George B. Ward, of the city commission, who opposed the prohibi- 
tion law that is now in operation, has made some comparisons 
that are startling. He declared: 

The more serious phases of crime have almost disappeared under the 
operation of this law and less important offenses have greatly decreased 
in number. Suicides for the entire year of 1914 were 35. For the 
entire year of 1915 there were 14. omicides in the city of Birming- 
ham have been reduced exactly 334 per cent for the last threc months 
of 1915. 

And then he pointed out that on February 2, 1914 (wet), 
there were 130 cases in the police court in comparison with 3 
cases on February 2, 1916 (dry). The bank deposits increased 
in Birmingham the year ending July, 1915, $5,134,052 and the 
number of depositors was 7,860 greater. President Ward fur- 
ther declared that the use of deadly drugs by negroes had been 
almost entirely abolished as soon as prohibition went into effect. 

Mr. Hendrick, in an article in Harper’s Magazine for August, 
1916, pointed to a dry Chester County, Pa., in comparison with a 
wet, and said: 

The grand jury of Chester County submitted a report declaring that 
crime had greatly decreased. Merchants testified to increased pur- 
chases of children’s and women’s clothing, bank presidents reported a 
great increment in savings deposits, and citizens generally declared that 
Coatsville had become a decent place of residence. In the old ae 
the average citizen was afraid to let his wife or daughter walk up the 
main street ; now a drunken man was a rarity. 

Much has been said of Kansas, and the statement is fre- 
quently made that prohibition laws do not prohibit in Kansas. 
But let us see. 

Comparing Topeka with other cities of between 43,000 to 49,000 
we find that Topeka has but 29 policemen, while the average for 
20 American cities of similar population is 46. 

Make an other comparison: “For the United States as a 
whole alcoholic insanity averages 10.1 per cent of all insanity,” 
while according to Dr. Philip Newcomb, of the State Hospital 
at Osawatomie, Kans., “ the average in Kansas is only 1.7 per 
cent.” 

Compare further and you will find that her commitment to 
prisons is less than in wet States. Her taxes are less; her 
average savings-bank deposits are greater; her cost of county 
and other municipal government is less. In short, these are 
the auswers to the question ‘ Does prohibition prohibit in 
Kansas?” 

One of the leading citizens of Georgia, in speaking of the 
benefit of prohibition in his State, told me a few months ago 
that the first year after prohib‘tion was inaugurated the number 
of convicts maintained.on public roads throughout the State 
had decreased 70 per cent. 

In Oregon, Gov. Withycombe reports 148 commitments to the 
penitentiary for 1916 for the entire State, as compared with 257 
in 1915, the latter a license year. Savings deposits increased 
from $35,935,674 in 1914 to $45,212,123 in 1916, and this Gov. 
Withycombe ascribes to prohibition 

The State of Arkansas passed under prohibition laws on 
January 1, 1916. The following comparison. which might be 
termed “before and after,” is interesting in showing the effect 
in one city of that State in a variety of ways of people living 
under dry laws in comparison with the same people living under 
wet laws: 








Wet | Dry 
(8 months, | (S mont! 
1915). | 1916). 
Cases of disturbing the peace.........cccccccccccccccccncccs 1,002 516 
Cases of drunk and disorderly. a 137 74 
Cases of eae nis siuweceans 459 2 
Cases of immorality.............. 5 491 
CR PON a nas o ccddedstdeadacenccussmeudsscedwoms ous 423 108 
Ss Oh iit hekereah cand tank adacan inked 4dibehiinas §,119 3, 423 
SINCE MEMO «no nincdue cs cadeccuscuctcacesnececaracees 27,416 31,199 
FS Ns ih BSive cnet e cele vaiesh tegdadpcedaah 9, 826 10, 286 
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In Toronto, Canada, the license system prevailed during the 
year 1915, but prohibition was extended in 1916. Taking the 
two weeks ending September 30, 1915, it appears that in Toronto 
there were 457 arrests for drunkenness; during the same two 
weeks in 1916 the number of arrests for drunkenness was 88. 
For all offenses the arrests for this period of time in 1915 were 
1,665 ; in 1916, 742. 

Hon. Fred O. Blue, the State tax commissioner of West Vir- 
ginia, made the statement that in two years prohibition de- 
creased drunkenness in that State by 75 per cent. 

Upon municipal reports from 50 municipalities it appeared 
that the year before the dry law went into effect there were 
19,567 arrests; during the first year after the law was passed 
the number was 9,956, and during the second year 3,357. 

The abolition of the Army canteen.on February 2, 1901, has 
shown a remarkable effect upon the morals and health of our 
soldiers. 

During the year 1907 deaths due to alcoholism were nearly 
50 per cent less than in 1901, while admissions to hospitals for 
certain diseases decreased from 113.33 per thousand to 30.2 in 
the same period. af 

The figures that I have given were selected as mere illustra- 
tions. I could surfeit you with more such testimony. In my 
home State of Idaho it is the same. We were dry under law 
for almost a year before we voted for the constitutional amend- 
ment, and as I traveled over the State the testimony was prac- 
tically unanimous that prohibition does prohibit. Families that 
had been in poverty had warm clothes and good food. Mer- 
chants were able to collect accounts as never before. Bank 
deposits had increased, and even the superintendent of the 
Coeur d’Alene Indian Reservation advised me that because of 
temperance the Coeur d’Alene Indians had increased in popula- 
tion—birth rate greater than death rate—the first year in many 
years, and due to temperance. Oh, there were some who were 
able to get drunk, but a justice of the peace in a fine mining 
town told me that in nearly eight months he had had but four 
drunks before him, while formerly he had been able to say 
good morning to as many at one time as the victims of a spree 
the night before were haled before him. 

I found what has been found elsewhere, that the “ wettest 
dry county ’—and they were all dry—was dryer than the 
“ dryest wet county ” under the old system. 

Gentlemen of the House, prohibition does prohibit, and the 
practical man who is casting about for an opportunity to do an 
act that will mean positive good may find it in the support he 
will give this amendment, either on the floor of this Chamber 
or in his State, in helping to bring about its ratification. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tne Houser or RepresENTATIvVEs, 
Tuesday, January 8, 1918. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
granted me to extend my remarks I present herewith the 
speech made by Premier Lloyd-George, to which reference was 
made by President Wilson in his address to Congress to-day : 

“ When the Government invite organized labor in this country 
to assist them to maintain the might of their armies in the field, 
its representatives are entitled to ask that any misgivings and 
doubts which any of them may have about the purpose to which 
this precious strength is to be applied should be definitely 
cleared. And what is true of organized labor is equally true 
of all citizens in this country, without regard to grade or avoca- 
tion, 

“When men by the million are being called upon to suffer and 
die, and vast populations are being subjected to sufferings and 
privations of war on a scale unprecedented in the history of 
the world, they are entitled to know for what cause or causes _ 
they are making the sacrifice. 

“Tt is only the clearest, greatest, and justest of causes that 
can justify the continuance, even for one day, of this unspeak- 
able agony of the Nation, and we ought to be able to state clearly 
and definitely not only the principles for which we are fighting 
but also their definite and concrete application to the war map 
of the world, 
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“We have arrived at the most critical hour in this terrible 
conflict, and before any Government takes a fateful decision as 
to the conditions under which it ought either to terminate or to 
continue the struggle, it ought to be satisfied that the conscience 
of the Nation is behind these conditions, for nothing else can 
sustain the effort which is necessary to achieve a righteous end 
to this war. 

CONSULTED MANY LEADERS. 

“T have, therefore, during the last few days, taken special 
pains to ascertain the view and attitude of representative men 
of all sections of thought and opinion in the country. 

“Last week I had the privilege not merely of perusing the de- 
clared war aims of the Labor Party, but also of discussing in 
cetnil with labor leaders the meaning and intention of that 
declaration. 

“TI have also had opportunity of discussing thiS same momen- 
tous question with Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey. Had it not 
been that the Nationalist leaders are in Ireland, engaged in 
cndeavoring to solve the tangled problem of Irish self-govern- 
ment. I should have been happy to exchange views with them ; 
but Mr. Redmond, speaking on their behalf, has, with his usual 
jucidity and force, in many of his speeches made clear what his 
ideas are as to the object and purpose of the war. I have also 
had an opportunity of consulting certain representatives of the 
creat dominions over seas. 

“T am glad to be able to say, as a result of all these discus- 
sions, that, although the Government are alone responsible for 
the actual lancuage I purpose using, there is a national agree- 
ment as to the character and purpose of our war aims and peace 
eonditions, and in what I say to you to-day, and through you 
to the world, I can venture to claim that I am speaking not 
merely the mind of the Government but of the naticn and of the 
Empire as a whole. 


ENTERED WAR IN SELF-DEFENSE. 


“We may begin by clearing away some misunderstandings 
nnd stating what we are not fighting for. 

*“ We are not fighting a war of aggression against the German 
people. Their leaders have persuaded them that they are fight- 
ing a war of self-defense against a league of rival nations bent 
on the destruction of Germany. That is not so. The destruc- 
tion or disruption of Germany or the German people has never 
been a war aim with us from the first day of this war to 
this day. 

“Most reluctantly, and, indeed, quite unprepared for the 
dreadful ordeal, we were forced to joint in this war in self- 
cefense of the violated public law of Europe and in vindication 
of the most solemn treaty obligations on which the public sys- 
tem of Europe rested and on which Germany had ruthlessly 
trampled in her invasion of Belgium. 

“We had to join in the struggle or stand aside and see 
Europe go under and brute force triumph over public right and 
international justice. 


4S TO DEMOCRACY IN GOURMANY, 


“Tt was only the realization of that dreadful alternative that 
forced the British people into the war, and from that original 
attitude they have never swerved. They have never aimed at 
a break-up of the German people or the disintegration of their 
State or country. Germany has occupied a great position in 
the world. It is not our wish or intention to question or 
destroy thut position for the future, but rather to turn her 
aside from hopes and schemes of military domination. 

“Nor did we enter this war merely to alter or destroy the 
imperial constitution of Germany, much as we consider that 
military and autocratic constitution a dangerous anachronism 
in the twentieth century. Our point of view is that the adop- 
tion of a really democratic constitution by Germany would be 
the most convincing evidence that her old spirit of military 
domination has, indeed, died in this war and would make it 
much easier for us to conclude a broad, democratic peace with 
pri But, after all, that is a question for the German people to 

ecide, 

“We are not fighting to destroy Austria-Hungary or to de- 
prive Turkey of its capital or the rich lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace which are predominantly Turkish. 

“It is now more than a year since the President of the United 
States, then neutral, addressed to the belligerents a suggestion 
sone nom side should state clearly the aims for which they were 

ting. 

“We and our allies responded by the note of January 10, 
1917. To the President’s appeal the central empires made no 
reply and in spite of many adjurations, both from their op- 
ponents and from neutrals, they have maintained complete 
silence as to the objects for which they are fighting. Even on 
sv crucial a matter as their intention with regard to Belgium 





they have uniformly declined to give any trustworthy indi- 
cation. 
. TEUTON TERMS VAGUE. 

“On December 25 last, however, Count Czernin, speaking on 
behalf of Austria-Hungary and her allies, did make a pro- 
nouncement of a kind. It is, indeed, deplorably vague. 

“We are told that it is not the intention of the central 
powers to appropriate forcibly any occupied territories or to 
rob of its independence any nation which has lost its political 
independence during the war. 

“Tt is obvious that almost any scheme of conquest and an- 
nexation could be perpetrated within the literal interpretation 
of such a pledge. Does it mean that Belgium. Serbia, Monte- 
negro, and Roumania will be as independent and as free to 
direct their own destinies as Germany or any other nation? 
Or does it mean that all manner of interferences and restric- 
tions, political and economical, incompatible with the status 
and dignity of free and self-respecting people, are to be im- 
posed? If this is the intention, then there will be one kind 
of independence for the great nation and an inferior kind of 
independence for the small nation. 

“We must know what is meant, for equality of right among 
the nations, small as well as great. is one of the fundamental 
issues this country and her allies are fighting to establish in this 
war. 

“Reparation for the wanton damage inflicted on Belgian 
towns and villages and their inhabitants is emphatically repudi- 
ated. The rest of the so-called offer of the central powers is 
almost entirely a refusal of all concessions. All suggestions 
about the autonomy of subject nationalities are ruled out of 
the peace terins altogether. The question whether any form of 
self-government is to be given to the Arabs, Armenians, or 
Syrians is declared to be entirely a matter for the Sublime 
Porte. A pious wish for the protection of minorities, ‘in so 
far as it is practically realizable,’ is the nearest approach to 
liberty which the central statesmen venture to make. 

“On one point only are they perfectly clear and definite. Under 
no circumstances will the German demand for the restoration of 
the whole of Germany’s colonies be departed from. All prin- 
ciples of self-determination, or, as our earlier phrase goes, gov- 
ernment by the consent of governed, here vanish into thin air. 

NOT A FOUNDATION FOR PEACE. 

“It is impossible to believe that any edifice of permanent 
peace could be erected on such a foundation as this. Mere lip 
service to the formula of no annexations and no indemnuities or 
the right of self-determination is useless. Before any negotia- 
tions can even be begun the central powers must realize the 
essential facts of the situation. 

“The days of the treaty of Vienna are long past. We can no 
longer submit the future of European civilization to the arbi- 
trary decisions of a few negotiators, trying to secure by chicanery 
or persuasion the interests of this or that dynasty or nation. 

“The settlement of the new Europe must be based on such 
grounds of reason and justice as will give some promise of sta- 
bility. Therefore, it is that we feel that government with the 
consent of the governed must be the basis of any territorial set- 
tlement in this war. For that reason also, unless treaties be 
upheld, unless every nation is prepared, at whatever sacrifices, 
to honor the national signature, it is obvious that no treaty 
of peace can be worth the paper on which it is written. 

BELGIAN RESTORATION FIRST. 

“The first requirement, therefore, always put forward by the 
British Government and their allies has been the complete resto- 
ration, political, territorial, and economic, of independence of 
Belgium, and such reparation as can be made for the devasta- 
tion of its towns and Provinces. 

“This is no demand for a war indemnity, such as that im- 
posed on France by Germany in 1871. It is not an attempt to 
shift the cost of warlike operations from one belligerent to 
another, which may or may not be defensible. It is no more 
and no less than an insistence that before there can be any hope 
for stable peace, this great breach of the public law of Europe 
must be repudiated and so far as possible repuired, 

“ Reparation means recognition. Unless international right is 
recognized by insistence on payment for injury done in defiance 
of its canons it can never be a reality. ; 

“ Next conies the restoration of Serbia, Montenegro, and the 
occupied parts of France, Italy, and Roumania. The complete 
withdrawal of the allied (Teutonic) armies and the reparation 
for injustice done is a fundamental condition of permanent 
peace. 


MUST RECONSIDER WRONG OF 1871. 

“We mean to stand by the French democracy to the death in 
the demand they make for a reconsideration of the great wrong 
of 1871, when without any regard to the wishes of the pepula- 
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tion two French Provinces were torn from the side of France 
and incorporated in the German Empire. 

“This sore has poisoned the peace of Europe for half a cen- 
tury, and until it is cured healthy conditions will not have been 
restored. There can be no better illustration of the folly and 
wickedness of using a transient military success to violate 
national right. 

*T will not attempt to deal with the question of the Russian 
territories now in German occupation. The Russian policy since 
the revolution has passed so rapidly through so many phases 
that it is difficult to speak without some suspension of judg- 
ment as to what the situation will be when the final terms of 
European peace come to be discussed. 

“Russia accepted war with all its horrors because, true to 
her traditional guardianship of the weaker communities of her 
race, she stepped in to protect Serbia from a plot against her 
independence. It is this honorable sacrifice which not merely 
brought Russia into the war, but France as well. 

“France, true to the conditions of her treaty with Russia, 
stood by her ally in a quarrel which was not her own. Her 
chivalrous respect for her treaty led to the wanton invasion of 
Belgium, and the treaty obligations of Great Britain to that 
little land brought us into the war. 

“The present rulers of Russia are now engaged, without any 
reference to the countries whom Russia brought into the war, 
in separate negotiations with their common enemy. I am in- 
dulging in no reproaches. I am merely stating the facts with 
a view to making it clear why Great Britain can not be held 
accountable for decisions taken in her absence and concerning 
which she has not been consulted or her aid invoked. 


PRUSSIAN DESIGNS UPON RUSSIA. 


“No one who knows Prussia and her designs upon Russia 
can for a moment doubt her ultimate intention. Whatever 
phrases she may use to delude Russia, she does not mean to 
surrender one of the fair Provinces or cities of Russia now 
occupied by her forces. Under one name or another (and the 
name hardly matters) those Russian Provinces will henceforth 
be in reality a part of the dominions of Prussia. They will be 
ruled by the Prussian sword in the interests of the Prussian 
autocracy, and the rest of the people of Russia will be partly 
enticed by specious phrases and partly bullied by the threat of 
continued war against an impotent army into a condition of 
complete economic and ultimate political enslavement to Ger- 
many. 

“We all deplore the prospect. The democracy of this coun- 
try mean to stand to the last by the democracies of France and 
Italy and all our other allies. We shall be proud to stand side 
by side by the new democracy of Russia. So will America and 
so will France and Italy. But if the present rulers of Russia 
take action which is independent of their allies we have no 
means of intervening to arrest the catastrophe which is as- 
suredly befalling their country. Russia can only be saved by 
her own people. 

“We believe, however, that an independent Poland, compris- 
ing all those genuinely Polish elements who desire to form a 
part of it, is an urgent necessity for the stability of western 
Eurone. 

“Similarly, though we agree with President Wilson that a 
break-up of Austria-Hungary is no part of our war aims, we 
feel that unless genuine self-government on true democratic 
principles is granted to those Austro-Hungarian nationalities 
who have long desired it, it is impossible to hope for a removal 
of those causes of unrest in that part of Europe which have so 
long threatened the general peace. 

“On the same grounds we regard as vital the satisfaction of 
the legitimate claims of the Italians for union with those of 
their own race and tongue. We also mean to press that justice 
be done to the men of Roumanian blood and .speech in their 
legitimate aspirations. If these conditions are fulfilled, Austria- 
Hungary would become a power whose strength would conduce 
to the permanent peace and freedom of Europe instead of being 
merely an instrument to the pernicious military autocracy of 
Prussia that uses the resources of its allies for the furtherance 
of its own sinister purposes. 

WOULD LET TURKS KEEP CONSTANTINOPLE. 


* Outside of Europe we believe that the same principles should 
be applied. While we do not challenge the maintenance of 
the Turkish Empire in the homelands of the Turkish race with 
its capital at Constantinople, the passage between the Medi- 
terranean and the Black Sea being internationalized and neu- 
tralized, Arabia, Armenia. Mesopotamia, Syria, and Palestine 
are, in our judgment, entitled to a recognition of their separate 
national conditions, 


“What the exact form of that recognition in each particular 
case should be need not here be discussed beyond stating that 
it would be impossible to restore to their former sovereignty 
the territories to which I have already referred. 

“Much has been said about the arrangements we have en- 
tered into with our allies on this aud on other subjects. I can 
only say that as the new circumstances, like the Russian col- 
lapse and the separate negotiations, have changed the conditions 
under which those arrangements were made, we are, and always 
have been, perfectly ready to discuss them with our allies, 


COLONIES TO SETTLE OWN FUTURE. 


“With regard to the German colonies, I have repeatedly de- 
clared that they are held at the disposal of a conference whose 
decision must have primary regard to the wishes and interests 
of the native inhabitants of such colonies. None of those terri- 
tories are inhabited by Europeans. The governing consideration, 
therefore, must be that the inhabitants should be placed under 
the control of an administration acceptable to themselves, one 
of whose main purposes will be to prevent their exploitation for 
the benefit of European capitalists or Governments. 

“The natives live in their various tribal organizations under 
chiefs and councils who are competent to consult and speak for 
their tribes and members and thus to represent their wishes and 
interests in regard to their disposal. The general principle of 
national self-determination is, therefore, as applicable in their 
cases as in those of the occupied European territories. 

“The German declaration that the natives of the German 
colonies have, through their military fidelity in war, shown their 
attachment and resolve under all circumstances to remain with 
Germany is applicable not to the German colonies generally but 
only to one of them, and in that case, German East Africa, the 
German authorities secured the attachment not of the native 
population as a whole, which is and remains profoundly anti- 
German, but only of a small warlike class, from whom their 
askaris, or soldiers, were selected. These they attached to them- 
selves by conferring on them a highly privileged position, as 
against the bulk of the native population, which enabled these 
askaris to assume a lordly and oppressive superiority over the 
rest of the natives. - 

“ By this and other means they secured the attachments of a 
very small and insignificant minority, whose interests were 
directly opposed to those of the rest of the population and for 
whom they have no right to speak. The German treatment of 
the native populations in their colonies has been such as amply 
to justify their fear of submitting the future of those colonies 
to the wishes of the natives themselves. 

“Finally there must be reparation for the injuries done in 
violation of international law. The peace conference must not 
forget our seamen and the services they have rendered to and 
the outrages they have suffered for the common cause of freedom, 


MUST HAVE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT. 


* One omission we notice in the proposal of the central powers 
which seems to us especially regrettable. It is desiralile and 
essential that the settlement after this war shall be one which 
does not in itself bear the seed of future war. But that is not 
enough. However wisely and well we may make territorial 
and other arrangements there will still be many subjects of 
international controversy. Some, indeed, are inevitable. 

“Economic conditions at the end of the war will be in the 
highest degree difficult owing to the diversion of human effort to 
warlike pursuits. There must follow a world shortage of raw 
materials, which will increase the longer the war lasts, and it is 
inevitable that those countries which have control of raw mate- 
rials will desire to help themselves and their friends first. 
Apart from this, whatever settlement is made wil. be suitable 
only to the circumstances under which it is made, and as those 
circumstances change, changes in the settlement will be called 
for. 

“So long as the possibility of a dispute between nations con- 
tinues—that is to say, so long as men and women are dominated 
by impassioned ambition and war is the only means of settling 
a dispute—all nations must live under a burden, not only of 
having from time to time to engage in it, but of being compelled 
to prepare for its possible outbreak. 

“The crushing weight of modern armaments, the increasing 
evil of compulsory military service, the vast waste of wealth 
and effort involved in warlike preparation—these are blots on 
our civilization, of which every thinking individual must be 
ashamed. For these and other similar reasons we are confident 


that a great attempt must be made to establish by some inter- 
nationai organization an alternative to war as a means of set- 
tling international disputes. 
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“After all, war is a relic of barbarism, and just as law has 
succeeded violence as a meaus of settling disputes between indi- 
viduals so we believe that it is destined ultimately to take the 
place of war in the settlement of controversies between nations. 

“Tf, then, we are asked what we are fighting for, we reply, as 
we have often replied, We are fighting for a just and a lasting 
peace, and we believe that before permanent peace can be hoped 
for three conditions must be fulfilled: First, the sanctity of 
treaties must be reestablished ; secondly, a territorial settlement 
must be secured, based on the right of self-determination or the 
consent of the governed; and, lastly, we must seek by the 
creation of some international organization to limit the burden 
of armaments and diminish the probability of war. On these 
conditions its peoples are prepared to make even greater sacri- 
fices than those they have yet endured.” 








Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
WON. ALBERT F. POLK, 
OF DELAWARE, 
In tne House or RepreseNntTATIveEs, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. POLK. Mr. Speaker, by request I desire to present the 
following resolutions: 


Resolved, That this meeting call upon President Wilson and the 
Democratic administration to zive effective support to the national 
suffrage amendment and secure its passage in this session of Congress. 

Resolved, That this meeting call upon the Congress of the United 
States to pass at once the Federal suffrage 1mendment. 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to the President; the Speaker. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK; Senator THomMAs S. MArttn, Democrati> leader of 
the Senate; Hon. CLAUDE KITCHIN, leader of the House of Representa- 
tives; Hon. FReDERICK H. GILLETT, Republican leader; and to our Sen- 
ators and Representative. 

¥LoreENcE BayanD HILuEs, 
Chairman, 


Mass meeting January 6, 1918, Majestic Theater, Wilmington, Del. 





Wonan Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER W. MOTT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Hovse or RepresENTATIVEs, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. MOTT. Mr. Speaker, to-day in the first-line trenches in 
France, on many seas, and in the air American men are striving 
to save the world for democracy. Here in the House of Repre- 
sentatives we are soon to vete as to whether we shall have 
democracy in all the States of the Union or merely in scattered 
portions. There has been no time in the history of the country 
since 1878, when this amendment was first intreduced in Con- 
gress, that it has been as appropriate and suitable to vote upon 
it as it is to-day, when we are involved in the greatest war 
in history. Before this war it was said that women could not 
render service to the country in time of war, but they have 
amply disproved this since the war began. They are sharing 
the burdens of the war in our country and in every other coun- 
try. When the Treasury Department formulated its plan for 
selling billions of bonds, a woman’s national liberty loan ecom- 
mittee was at once created, and did splendid work, reaching 
tlirough its branches every State and almost every community. 

The Food Administration says “ Food will win the war,” and 
the country must depend almost entirely upon women to save 
the wheat, the meat, and the sugar to feed the starving millions 
of Eurupe. We expect any day to read in sorrow long lists of 
men wounded somewhere in Europe. It will be on women we 
shail depend to nurse these soldiers and to save their lives for 
future usefulness. Not long ago we gave a hundred million 
dollars and more to the Red Cross. This great sum was largely 
raised by women, and will be spent largely for what we are 
accustomed to think of as women's work. It is the wives and 
mothers of our brave fighting men, who brought them up, who 
huve been most concerned over their education, who have cared 
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for them in sickness, and who will look after their children 
and homes while they are away upholding the national honor. 
Shall we not say that these things constitute military service? 
Are they not as vital and necessary us the actual fighting in the 
trenches or on the ships? And if the time should come—which 
God forbid—that the women of Germany and its allies should 
actually take to arms and join the fighting line, as some of 
the women of Russia have done, I have no doubt but that 
American women would stand ready to take on this added bur- 
den of war. 

New York State has responded to every call that the war has 
made upon us. We furnished the Federal Government. with 
one of the best trained divisions of the National Guard in the 
service, sent out a third of the Naval Militia forces of the entire 
country, and enlisted many nore than our share in the Regular 
Army and Navy. We subseribed to millions more than our 
quota of the two Liberty Loans and we shall pay what many 
think to be an unduly large proportion of the billions to be 
raised by taxes. No man ean say that the State of New York 
is lacking in patriotism. 

Two months ago the State of New York voted on the question 
of woman suffrage and it was carried by a majority of over 
100,000, notwithstanding the fact that only two years before 
it had been defeated by 195,000, a change that can be explained 
by nothing save the fact that the war has brought about a tre- 
mendous wave of feeling that as we are calling upon the women 
to share every responsibility and burden of the Government, 
we must no longer deny them a share in the choice of officials 
by whom their Government and ours was tobe administered. 
I know that it has been said by a few misguided women, largely 
society leaders, that this change in sentiment was due to the 
pro-German and Socialist vote in the city of New York. No 
more absurd statement could be made, and. the figures show it. 
Seven hundred thousand men in the State of New York voted 
for woman suffrage last fall. This is 150,000 more votes than 
were ever east in New York State for any amendment offered 
to the Constitution of the United States. In the city of New 
York more than 351,000 votes were cast for suffrage, while the 
Socialist candidate for mayor polled only 145,000. When the 
pro-German influenee was said to have swung the day for 
woman surage, the votes of the soldiers and sailors had not 
been. counted. If pro-Germanism and “>cialism were the hand- 
maidens of woman suffrage, our soldier boys would have dis- 
covered it fast enough. but the boys in the trenches and camps 
knew how the women felt about the war and how they were 
working for democracy, 2°d the men in uniform from Greater 
New York voted 2 to 1 for woman suffrage—to be exact, 17,353 
for to 8,858 against. Our soldiers did not or could not all vote, 
but it is fair to say that the soldiers of the whole country would 
vote at least as strong], in favor of woman suffrage as did 
those from the city of New York, particularly when you con- 
sider that the antis charge, by inference at least, that the great 
metropolis is the headquarters of pro-Germanism and socialism. 
We are taking a million men of voting age out of their homes 
and many of them will not be able to vote. Is it not worth 
while to replace their vote by those of a million women of their 
families who will be just as much interested as the soldier in 
backing every bit of legislation and every official who is doing 
his duty trying to prosecute the war to victory? When these 
women, sho unfortunately and perhaps without their knowledge 
or, consent, ure lined up in opposition to suffrage with the 
crooked bosses and politicians, the li er interests and every 
vicious influence in American life attribute the suffrage victory 
in Yow York to pro-Germanism and ~ocialism, do they mean to 
assert that President Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt, Charles E. 
Hughes, and the distinguished Speaker of this House all ad- 
vocated woman suffrage because they thought it would spread 
pacifism and bring us peace without honor, or did these men 
agree with the great majority of New York voters in feeling 
that votes for women would help bring a speedy victory with 
honor and a lastin.. peace among nations? 

Even the bitterest opponents of woman suffrage say that its 
coming is inevitable. They advocate the State method as de- 
laying the final result and as making the women of the various 
States spend more money, time, and energy in securing what is 
due them. The platform of every political party in the land in 
1916 favored woman suffrage. The great leaders of all parties 
were for it. No political party declared against Federal action. 
Since 1916 the trend of popular sentiment has been all for 
woman suffrage. The complete reversa’ of the vote in conserva- 
tive New York showed the general feeling throughout the 
United States. Within two years Lloyd-George has pledged 
the vote to the British women, and it is expected that the King 
will sign the bill within six weeks. The Parliament of the 
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Dominion of Canada has given the vote to women who are 
mothers, wives, widows, 2nd sisters of soldiers and the premier 
has pledged full suffrage for all women. A committee of the 
French Chamber of Deputies hus brought in a favorable report 
on woman suffrage. ‘Fhe premier of Italy has pledged munic- 
ipal suffrage for women. All the Seandinavian countries have 
woman suffrage, excepting Sweden. and there the King has 
reconmended it. The King of Belgium, ene of the greatest 
figures of the war, has said that if his kingdom is restored one 
of his first acts will be to see that women are enfranchised. 
Even in Germany they have caught the drift of the times and 
womn suffrage has reeently been debated in the Reichstag, so 
that all over the world the war has brought the claims of 
women to a share in the responsibilities of government to suc- 
cessful recognition. 

The men and women of the State of New York believe the 
women of other States are as much entitled to votes as are the 
women of New York. More than a million of our women signed 
petitions asking that the vote in the State should be given them. 
These million women, now voters, and the 700,000 men who 
carried woman suffrage last November favor the passage of the 
Federal amendment and ask the Congress of the United States 
that while it strives to save the world for democracy it should 
not forget to save and secure democracy here at home in the 
United States, 








Federal Farm Loans. 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN T. WATKINS, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, January 4, 1918. 


Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, this amendment to the Federal 
farm loan act, which became a iaw on July 17, 1916, is timely 
and »..ell merited. The amendment provides that the Secretary 
of the Treasury be authorized to purchase $100,000,000 worth of 
farm-loan bonds during the fisca! year ending June 30, 1418, to 
which will be added a further aniount of $100,000,000 for 1919, 
under the House bill. At the time the original law was enacted 
it was an experiment, and we were not involved in war. The 
enormous amounts of money which have been applied for by the 
farmers of the country was not contemplated when the law was 
passed, nor was it contemplated that the demands for the prod- 
ucts of the farm would be so great as they now are as a result 
of the war. 

As a citizen of Louisiana, I have a special interest in having 
this amendment adopted. Under the law it is made the duty of 
the Farm Loan Commissioner to make examination of the laws 
of every State of the United States and inform the Federal 
Farm Loan Board as to whether the laws are such as to prevent 
the loans from bearing as a first mortgage on the real estate 
offered as security. Also, that if the laws of any State were 
such as to prevent first mortgages from operating as a first lien 
and privilege upon the real estate, then loans under this law 
should not be made in that Stat> At that time the laws of 
Louisiana provided that a widow in necessitous circumstances 
should be paid $1,000 ahead of all ordinary mortgages. Hence, 
the people of Louisiana were barred. An extra session of the 
State legislature was called by the governor, and the law was 
so changed as to permit the loans made under the Federal farm 
loan act to take precedence over the widow’s $1,000. In the 
meantime the available funds had become so depleted as to pre- 
vent the farmers of Louisiana from availing themselves of the 
privileges afforded by the act. Doubtless this happened in other 
States. As an original advocate of the Federal farm loan law, 
being satisfied of its beneficent effects, and having assured 
my people to this effect, I feel that it would be a rank injustice 
for them to be deprived of participating in the benefi‘ to be 
derived from the law when so large a part of the citizenship of 
this common country of ours has partaken of its benefits. 

The object of this amendment is not to take $100,000,000 or 
$200,000,000 out of the Treasury of the United States, but it is 
to float perfectly valid bonds at a higher rate of interest than 
Government bonds carry, backed up by first mortgages on real 
estate worth double the value of the amount called for in the 
mortgages. 

Of course there are those who object to the law. It has had 
a tendency to lower the rates of interest all over the country, 
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and conflicts with the interests of those who were loaning their 
money at high rates of interest. 

But we must remember that}prior to the enactment of this 
law the farmer could not go to any national bank and borrow 
money by giving his land as a security. Besides, a 30, 60. or 90 
day loan which he could procure from a national bank by 
giving personal security would not even permit him to utilize 
the crops on his farm, as a rule, as it usually takes a year to 
make a crop. The long time in which he has to pay under this 
law, and the low rate of interest, makes it almost certain that 
the mortgage will be paid at maturity, while, at the same time, 
the landowner will be enabled to improve the land, whieh is 
worth double the mortgage. 

But those opposed to this law say it is unconstitutional and 
condemn it as a species of paternalism. : 

The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMprett] in speaking 
about this amendment stated, referring to the Constitution of 
the United States, that apparently that great charter had been 
lost. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEen] stated 
that “ beggars should never play the réle of philanthropists.” 
He also stated that if this precedent is established all the schem- 
ers who favor Government aid will get inte the crib, and there 
will be no such thing as being able to satisfy this class once 
the decor is open. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] undertook to berate the cotton farmer of the South, 
because he had paid so small a proportionate part of the war 
tax. I took a note of these remarks for the purpose of com- 
menting on them. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mir. 
Moore} said that 4 States paid practically all of the income 
tax necessary to prosecute the war, naming New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Massachusetts, and Illinois; that 44 States unload 
the burden of war taxes on these 4 States. He should reflect 
that the origin of the presperity and accumulated wealth of 
these four States was the disastrous conflict which raged be- 
tween the States, since which time the money barons of the 
North have reveled in luxury, while the people of the South 
have been struggling to recoup from the financial disasters 
which they sustained, resulting in the loss of billions of dollars 
in value, not to refer to the after consequences growing out of 
misgovernment and extravagant misrule during reconstruction 
time. 

The passage of this amendment will go a long way toward 
enabling the cotton planter of the South to contribute more 
liberally in taxes and by raising commodities useful in the war. 

Paternalism—unconstitutional—let us see. Within the last 
few months this Congress has voted billions of dollars to be 
loaned tu foreign countries, known as our allies, for the purpose 
of enabling them to wage war against our common enemy. It 
was distinctly understood that this money was hot to go abroad, 
but was to be deposited in this country and used in making pur- 
chases here. Has the gentleman considered what proportionate 
part of these billions has gone to build up the fortunes of those 
manufacturers who iive in the four States which he mentions? 
Has his voice been heard decrying the paternalism or the want 
of constitutionality of these acts? 

Let us cite a few instances where acts of Congress have been 
passed resulting in great benefit to the people in certain sec- 
tions of the United States: When the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] and I came here in the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress the Nation..1 Government had not taken over the quaran- 
tine laws. On account of the epidemics of yellow fever in tl> 
South I joined with other Members from the South in pro- 
curing the passage of the national quarantine law. There has 
not been an epidemic of yellow fever since. The extermination 
by the Government of the gypsy moth, which infested the 
North, gave a precedent for various appropriations which have 
been made by Congress in the suppression of the Mexican 
cotton boll weevil and the cattle tick in the South, for which 
I have worked for years. 

When this European war began the price of cotton dropped 
from 12 cents a pound to 6 cents. A few of us from the South 
got together, formulated plans, appointed a committee to con- 
fer with the President and the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury put $50,000,000 in the banks of the 
country upon which the farmers could procure loans at a lower 
rate of interest, using cotton as security. We did not hear this 
denounced as “ paternalism.” Cotton advanced from 6 cents a 
pound to 30 cents and hundreds of millions of dollars were 
saved to the farmers of this country. 

I do not recall that any of the gentlemen cried out “ Pater- 
nalism "—“ Unconstitutional,” when we succeeded in procuring 
the passage of the law providing for the expenditure of $85,- 
000,000 for the construction of good roads. We labored hard 
for the passage of a good-ronads law before its passage. It has 
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been a blessing to this country. The parcel-post system, added 
to the rural free delivery of mails, which are boons to the 
farmers, had done much to encourage the building of good 
roads; but the passage of the law by Congress settled the 
question of the right of the Government to contribute to the 
betterment of the conditions of the people and spend money for 
those things which are conducive to their comfort and happiness. 

When the S-hour day law was up it was derided as a 
species of paternalism and branded as unconstitutional. The 
passage of the law preserved the peace of the country and is 
still intact upon the statute books. I did not think it was 
uneonstitutional when I voted for it, and I did not think the 
law exempting farmers and labor unions from the operation 
of the antitrust laws was unconstitutional when I voted for it, 
nor do I believe the farm-loan law is unconstitutional, or the 
anti-injunction law, or the workmen’s compensation act, all of 
which I supported. 

Since I have been a Member of this House I have advocated 
the passage of many similar laws, as well as other laws de- 
manded by the people for the betterment of their condition, 
such as the election of United States Senators by direct vote 
of the people, the pure-food law, the law against the white- 
slave traflic, prohibition and all other moral laws, and against 
all those laws conducive to vice, immorality, and against all 
laws favoring combinations in restraint of trade and fostering 
monopolies, as well as all the laws increasing the salaries of 
the Members of Congress or their secretaries. Hence, I hope 
I can not be classed as among those alluded to by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. McFappEN] as the schemers who 
set into the Government crib. 

It is hardly plausible that a man who has stood up for those 
laws benefiting the poor and has stood out against the powerful 
monopolies represented by shrewd lobbyists would have a 
Sinister motive in endeavoring to make stronger and more 
operative a law which is already on the statute books. 

I heartily join with my colleague in the view that every 
citizen should pay his proportionate part of the income tax and 
all species of war tax. I voted for the income-tax law to begin 
with, have always gladly paid my income tax, and, although 
a Member of Congress does not have an excess profit, still I 
voted for them to pay this species of income tax when the 
amendment to the revenue bill was up before the House. 

In referring to the various measures which I have supported 
during my membership of this body. 1! ask leave to print, revise, 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp so as to insert a table 
showing a list of those Members of Congress who have served 
with me in Congress since I first became a Member, nearly all 
of them supporting the legislative policies to which I have re- 
ferred. 

No prop is needed to bolster up my statement that I have in- 
variably stood by the interests of the agriculturalists in my dis- 
trict. As early in my term of service as 1908 I made a speech 
on agriculture and trusts in which I stated: 

Agriculture is the basis for all other industries; as the ebb acd flow 
of the tide in the ocean, so other industries rise and fall with the pros- 
perity and the adversity of the farmer. 

The farmers of America not only feed and clothe the people of this 
country, but they supply one-third of the’ grain and three-fourths of 
the cotton used by the entire world. After feeding and clothing this 
country the farmers of America furnish annually over $800,000,000 
worth of their products to foreign customers. 

In this country alone over 2,000,000 people are dependent upon manu- 
facturing fora living. If some great calamity should prevent the farmers 
from making a crop these people would be overwhelmed ; woe and want 


— go hand in hand; misery and destitution would stalk in the 
and. 

If the boll weevil should destroy the entire cotton crop of the country 
hundreds of thousands of manufacturing people in this country and 
in Europe would be thrown out of employment and their hungry throats 
would send up a wail! of lamentation for bread. 

For this fiscal year there has been appropriated by Congress $250,000 
to circumvent the ravages of the boll weevil, $150,000 to destroy the 
eattle tick, about $50,000,000 for the benefit of the rivers and harbors of 
the country, in all of which measures the farmers are directly interested. 
‘The first agricultural appropriation bills passed by Congress carried 
$1,000 annually. Now, these bills aggregate over $7.000,000 annually. 

Not only do I favor these increased appropriations for the benefit of 
the farming class of people, but I want millions added to the list for 
geod roads, signal-service reports, food inspection, and I want to see 
the Post Office appropriation bills provide for the establishment of rural 
free-delivery routes all over the country. 

I stood with the farmers and laboring people in thelz demands for 
the railroad rate bill which prevented discrimination in freight rates 
and prevented officers from riding on passes; the bill which provided 
for the investigation of the New York and the New Orleans cotton 
exchanges, with a view of checking the gambling in cotton futures; 
the pure-food law: the denatured alcohol bill, which was intended to 
afford cheaper light and fuel and lessen the evil of the Standard Oil 
Co.’s iniquitous monopoly; for the clection of United States Senators 
by a direct vote of the people; and the bill preventing corporations 
from contributing campaign funds. 

The great men of a _ nation usually come from the humble fireside, 
the rustic grove, the shady hillside, the murmuring brook, the waving 
grain, and the loamy furrow. Here, there is no pollution. no intrigue, 
no infidelity; but men and women are the imprints of the handiwork 
of the God of Nature. 


Three-fifths of the expenses of the Government are paid by agri- 
culture. There are ninety-five laboring men in this country to ever 
five capitalists—there is no class of laborers which is not organized. 
The great mass of the people are pure in mind and heart, and by prop- 
erly cooperating they can control the destinies of this Nation. o one 
class of honest citizens should be arrayed against the other—no legiti- 
mate enterprise should antagonize any other, but each should work 
for the good of the other and all for the welfare of the whole—in this 
way alone can our napenest dream be realized. 

When we want to find purity in its pristine beauty, we go to the 
country. Charity, in all its generous impulses, abounds there. There, 
each man who lives a correct life is the equal of all his neighbors. 
There are no castes, no social scale, no high fliers or degraded de- 
bauchees. A man is judged for what he is worth. Each joins in the 
sorrows of the others, and in sickness, trials, or troubles each man 
leans upon the strong arm of his neighbor, and a sympathetic chord is 
touched in each manly heart. 

Give us the purity of the country hearthstone in our homes, in our 
courts, in our legislative halls, in our executive chairs, and our Govern- 
ment will go down, resounding through all the ages as the grandest 
monument ever erected to the liberties of mankind. Then iet the 
manipulators in stocks and bonds and the gamblers in high finance 
endeavor to bring on a financial crash the people who own their homes 
and those pursuing the peaceful ayocations of life will bid defiance, 
and will rejoice at their emancipation from the thraldom of environ- 
ments Jike those with which they are now surrounded. We see the 
dawn of a brighter day in thé east, and may God speed the time when 
the eet rays of a noonday sun may beam in their brilliancy over 
the destinies of a people redeemed from avarice and restored to their 
love fer all that is noble, pure, and good. 

List of those who were Members of the House of Representa- 
tives when I became a Member in the Fifty-ninth Congress 


and who are still serving either in the House or the Senate: 
NOW SERVING IN THE HOUSE, 


J. G. Cannon, first entered Congress December 1, 1873. 
William A. Jones, entered Congress March 4, 1891. 
H. W. Cooper, entered Congress March 4, 1893. 
I. H. Gillett, entered Congress March 4, 1893. 
Champ Clark, first entered Congress August 7, 1893. 
J. F. C. Talbott, first entered Congress March 18, 1879. 
Thomas S. Butler, entered Congress March 4, 1897. 
William S. Greene, entered Congress March 4, 1897. 
Edward L. Hamilton, entered Congress March 4, 1897. 
James R. Mann, entered Congress March 4, 1897. 
John A. Moon, chairman Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, entered Congress March 4, 1897. 
T. W. Sims, chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, entered Congress March 4, 1897. 
James L. Slayden, chairman Committee on the Library, en- 
tered Congress March 4, 1897. 
George E. Foss, first entered Congress December 2, 1895. 
¥. W. Mondell, first entered Congress December 2, 1895. 
Richard W. Parker, first entered Congress December 2, 1895. 
John L. Burnett, chairman Committee on Immigratiou and 
Naturalization, entered Congress March 4, 1899. 
John J. Esch, entered Congress March 4, 1899. 
Joseph W. Fordney, entered Congress March 4, 1899. 
Gilbert N. Haugen, entered Congress March 4, 1899. 
W. W. Rucker, entered Congress March 4, 1899. 
D. W. Shackleford, chairman Committee on Roads, entered 
Congress August 29, 1899. 
John H. Small, chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
entered Congress March 4, 1899. 
E. S. Candler, entered Congress March 4, 1901. 
Henry D. Flood, chairman Committee 9n Foreign Affairs, en- 
tered Congress March 4, 1901. 
Carter Glass, chairman Committee on Banking and Currency, 
entered Congress November 4, 1902. 
Claude Kitchin, chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
entered Congress March 4, 1901. 
A. 8. Lever, chairman Committee on Agriculture, entered Con- 
gress November 5, 1901. 
L. P. Padgett, chairman Committee on Naval Affairs, entered 
Congress March 4, 1901. 
Edward W. Pou, chairman Committee on Claims, entered Con- 
gress March 4, 1901. 
James H. Davidson, first entered Congress March 15, 1897. 
Julius Kahn, first entered Congress December 4, 1899. 
IP. P. Campbell, entered Congress March 4, 1903. 
Charles R. Davis, entered Congress March 4, 1903. 
John N. Garner, entered Congress March 4, 1903. 
A. W. Gregg. chairman Committee on War Claims, entered 
Congress March 4, 1903. 
J. Thomas Heflin, entered Congress May 19, 1904. 
3. G. Humphreys, chairman Committee on Flood Control, en- 
tered Congress March 4, 1903. 
M. P. Kinkaid, entered Congress March 4, 1908. 
H. T. Rainey, entered Congress March 4, 1903. 
Swagar Sherley, chairman Committee on Appropriations, en- 
tered Congress March 4, 1908. 
Halvor Steenerson, entered Congress March 4, 1908. 
A. J. Volstead, entered Congress March 4, 1908. 
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E. Y. Webb, chairman Committee on the Judiciary, entered 
Congress March 4, 1903. 

Daniel J. Riordan, first entered Congress December 4, 1899. 

William A. Rodenberg, first enteredi Congress December 4, 1899. 

Thomas M. Bell, entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

Frank Clark, chairman Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

Lincoln Dixon, entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

F. J. Garrett, entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

EB. A. Hayes, entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

W. ©. Houston, chairman Committee on Territories, entered 
Congress March 4, 1905. 

Gordon Lee, entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

Martin b. Madden, entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

J. Hampton Moore, entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

J. T. Watkins, chairman Committee on Revision o: the Laws, 
entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

Charles F. Bovher, first entered Congress December 5, 1887. 

Charles E, Fuller. first entered Congress November 9, 1903. 

Cc. W. Hamlin, chairman Committee on ixpenditures in the 
State Department, first entered Congress November 9, 1903. 

Nicholas Longworth, first entered Congress November 9, 1903. 

Isaae R Sherwood, chairman Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
first entered Congress December 1, 1873. 

W. H. Stafford, first entered Congress November 9, 1903. 

John A. Sterliitg, first entered Congress November 9. 1903. 

W. W. Wilson, first entered Congress November 9, 1903. 

B. L. French, first entered Congress November 9, 1903. 

W. B. McKinley, first entered Congress March 4, 1905. 

Harry C. Woodyard, first entered Congress November 9, 1903. 


SENATORS WHO WERE MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE IN 1905. 


John H. Bankhead, entered Congress December 5, 1887. 
Marcus A. Smith, entered Congress December 5, 1887. 
Frank B. Brandegee, entered Congress December 5, 1892. 
Charles Curtis, entered Congress August 7, 1893. 

J. E, Ransdell, entered Congress December 4, 1899. 

John W. Weeks, entered Congress December 4, 1905. 
Charles E. Townsend, entered Congress November 9, 1903. 
G. M. Hitchcock, entered Congress November 9, 1903. 
William Hughes, entered Congress November 9, 1908, 

A. J. Gronna, entered Congress December 4, 1905. 

Claude A. Swanson, entered Congress December 2, 1895. 
Miles Poindexter, entered Congress March 15, 1909. 

O. W. Underwood, entered Congress December 2, 1895. 
Joseph T. Robinson, entered Congress November 9, 1905. 
Thomas W. Hardwick, entered Congress November 9, 1908. 
Ollie M. James, entered Congress November 9. 1908. 

R. F. Broussard, entered Congress March 15, 1897. 
William Alden Smith, entered Congress December 6, 1895. 
John Sharp Williams. entered Congress August 7, 1893. 
George W. Norris, entered Congress November 9, 1903. 
William M Calder, entered Congress Decemver 4, 1905. 
Morris Sheppard, entered Congress in October, 1902. 
Wesley L. Jones, entered Congress December 4, 1899. 





Woman Suffrage. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THADDEUS H. CARAWAY, 


OF ARKANSAS, 


In tHe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. Speaker, this amendment seeks to 
change the fundamental law of the land by taking from the 
States the right to abridge or deny the right to vote to anyone 
on account of sex. Upon us, the advocates of its adoption, there 
rests the duty to justify our advocacy of it by giving the reasons 
that impel us to this course. I shall attempt to do so. Aside 
from the inherent and fundamental right of all those who bear 
the burdens of government to be heard in their own behalf when 
it comes to imposing those burdens, there is at this time, as it 
seems to me, an infinitely weightier reason to grant suffrage to 
women. Within the last three years has taken place the greatest 
revolution the world has ever known. We are living in an age 
of transition. It is a new world; nothing that: was is. New 
conditions, new duties, and necessarily new obligations are im- 
posed upon us, and we hope and believe also new opportunities 
await us, and therefore new ideals should inspire us. Into this 
world, then, with its new problems, new difliculties which make 


the strongest among us hesitate, should we be willing to thrust 
one-half of our race, and that the half which suffers most by 
changes and revolution. without granting to them to the fullest 
extent possible the power of self-defense? 

Can we men, especially we men of the South, who boast of 
our chivalry and are so justly proud of the fineness of our 
women, compel them, these women to face these new conditions, 
bear these new burdens unfortified and unable to make their 
wishes heard and their rights respected? We can not. and we 
will not do this thing. We will deny to her, our sister, no rights 
and keep from her no advantages which will better enable her 
to meet the new conditions and to make her place secure in this 
new world. It has been said that the women of the South are 
not asking the vote. Is it not characteristic of our Southern 
women to refuse to beg for that which should be granted to her 
without her asking and to bear cheerfully such injustices as 
may be inflicted upon her? Is she to suffer by reason of the 
fact that she possesses these very attributes which, in our minds, 
make her such a splendid woman? If not, then does not it all 
the more rest upon us, as sons of such women, to be ready and 
willing to do her justice before she asks? Can we afford to be 
moved and actuated by our prejudices in dealing with the 
rights of such women? To answer “yes” would be to deny 
that we are worthy sons of our mothers. I know we will not 
do it. Then this being true, the question is, Will the adoption 
of this resolution be of advantage to the women and enable 
them better to find and keep their places amid the new con- 
ditions that confront us? Or would it be better to confine to 
one sex—the men—the privileges and opportunities to build the 
new world from the wreck of the old? Have we succeeded so 
well in the past and is justice so universal and rights so un- 
denied that we can answer this question in the affirmative? 
Is want, sorrow, and strife no more? If we have banished all 
these wrongs from amongst men and liberty and justice is upon 
its throne we can afford to deny this appeal of women for a 
place in the sun and a right to help readjust the world. 

If this is not true, then, again, I ask, “Can we afford to 
thrust that half of our population. unarmed for self-defense, 
inte these pew conditions and new struggles that await us?" Is 
the right to vote an advantage and a safeguard? Is it a weapon 
of offense and defense? To ask that question is to answer it. 
The very fact that men upon this floor are struggling to keep 
for themselves the exclusive right to make and administer the 
law is the answer. Men do not fight for a privilege unless 
that privilege grants an advantage. They do not seek to keep 
an advantage unless it affords them a superior vantage point 
from which to fight. Therefore whenever we contest with 
women the right to be heard in the selection of those who make 
and enforce the law we admit that this right is a valuable one 
and that we are unwilling to engage in a contest on equal terms 
with her. This conclusion is inevitable, and therefore it seems 
to me unthinkable that any man should be willing to deny to 
his sister, who must engage in a contest with him, the right 
and advantage of being equally armed and equally fortified to 
successfully wage that fight. I for one repudiate the insinua- 
tion and am unwilling to believe that others are less generous 
than myself. 





Let Us Have Equality in Fact—Reason and Justice Alike 
Demand That We Give to Weman Equality in Fact and 
Not Be Content With the Theory. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tre House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, it is not at all likely that 
any words spoken on this floor to-day will influence those who 
will decide the question before us; neither are they likely to 
alter a single vote. However. this debate will have its value, for 
it will give to many the opportunity to give us information as 
te their experience in the States where equal suffrage has been 
weighed in the balance, and that is what we most need. We 
have had theory in plenty. mainly from those who believe that 
they can see ahead innumerable evils which are bound to come 
in case woman is given the ballot. Theory undoubtedly has its 


place, and it is a most useful one, but after ail theory can not 
prevail when it is brought in conflict with the actual truth, and 
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that is the case when we investigate as to what has happened 
where equal suffrage has been tried and compare it with the 
theories of those who detail to us what may happen in the 
States where it has not yet been tried and where they hope it 
never will be tried. 

WHAT KANSAS HAS LEARNED, 

Kansas is one of the 12 States which has unhampered equal 
suffrage, and it probably affords a better illustration of the 
advantages or disadvantages of woman suffrage than any State 
in the Union, and for this reason: Equal suffrage in Kansas 
was not given impulsively, but has been a matter of steady 
growth. More than 40 years ago Kansas gave to its women the 
right to exercise the ballot in the selection of school officials 
and in deciding on policies pertaining to education, and with 
what result? The influence of woman upon education in the 
State was distinctly beneficial. The mothers took an interest in 
the schools, which the fathers were too prone to neglect. They 
sought out deficiencies; they were not content to follow in,a 
beaten path, but insisted upon having the best in education; 
they demanded that incompetent educators and officials should 
be weeded out, and from the start we found that in granting 
them equality of control with the men in the management of 
the schools we had succeeded in getting far better schools and 
an improvement all along the line. 

The experience of Kansas with equal suffrage in matters of 
education was so satisfactory that it was only natural that the 
question should arise: If by granting the vote to women in school 
matters we have been the gainers, why not extend the franchise 
and see if the aid of woman is an advantage in other depart- 
ments of government? The result of that question was that 
suffrage was extended to woman in municipal matters, and for 
25 years the women of Kansas have had a voice in selecting 
mayors, councilmen, and other city officials. 

And again we found that we had gained hy taking woman into 
a closer partnership in matters of government. It is true that 
for a time but few of our women saw fit to exercise that right, 
but we could always depend upon one thing—whenever it be- 
came necessary to see to it that a municipal house cleaning was 
needed, whenever it became an issue of enforcing law or of driv- 
ing evil or indifferent influences out of power, there never was 
a necessity for urging our women in Kansas to go to the polls. 
They took the leadership whenever there was a chance to ad- 
vance the moral interest of the communities, and the very men 
who had dreaded their participation in municipal politics soon 
came to welcome it. 

Therefore, as a result of our practical experience with partial 
woman suffrage, it was but a natural step for us to take to 
demand equal suffrage unrestricted, and a little more than five 
years ago the voters of Kansas decided to incorporate such an 
amendment in their State constitution. We have had time 
enough, gentlemen, to test suffrage, and as the result of our 
experience I have no hesitation in saying here to-day that it has 
so operated as to silence those who had voted against it in 1912. 
The arguments raised have proven to be unfounded; the evils 
dreaded as the result of woman suffrage have not materialized, 
and to-day we can look upon the record and assert, without fear 
of any chance of contradiction, that Kansas has been the gainer 
by granting full suffrage to its women. 

They told us in opposition to suffrage, and they told it in all 
sincerity, that suffrage was not needed by woman, as it would 
merely double the vote and have no effect in the ultimate re- 
sults. They told us that the wife would vote just as the husband 
voted, and that the daughters would be with the mothers. Has 
that proven to be the case? The election tables showing results 
at every election held in Kansas since that time will give to you 
the answer. Never have we had so much independence in vot- 
ing, never has there been such keen discrimination shown at the 
polis. The women brought into our politics ideals as well as 
ideas, and they have proven that in using the ballot they are 
controlled by intelligence and not by prejudice, and this can not 
always be said of conditions prior to the time when the ballot 
was given to them. 

Likewise we were told that participation in politics would 
contaminate women; that they would not be able to raise men 
to their high plane, but that, on the contrary, they would be 
degraded themselves. Without exception, the contrary has 
proven to be the case. The participation of women in politics 
has in no way lowered them, but they have been instrumental 
in raising the politics of Kansas to a higher plane. Particu- 
larly is this noticeable when you come to consider the matter 
of the nominations of candidates for public office. In the old 
days, when the “boss” was supreme in politics, selection of 
candidates wis made according to the advantage to be derived 
by selfish and special interests. It was felt that the party label 
would be sufficient to hold the voters in line, and it genefally 





so resulted. Those were the days of “ yellow-dog” politics, and 
they have departed, I hope, forever. To-day in Kansas when 
it comes to select party candidates the thought must always 
be borne in mind that the women have the ballot, and candi- 
dates must be able to pass their microscopic tests. Consequently. 
not only is ability and availability canvassed, but likewise the 
personal character of the man, for it is fully realized that unfit 
candidates can not command the support of the women voters. 
The result of it all is that the participation of the women in 
politics in Kansas has resulted to the benefit of the political 
parties, to the benefit of the State, and to the benefit of the 
individual voters. Surely that is worth working for. If noth- 
ing more had been accomplished through equal suffrage in 
Kansas than the elimination of the “boss” and the grafter 
from politics, then the women have well justified the decision 
which resulted in granting to them the ballot. 


WOMEN ARE NEEDED IN POLITICS, 


There never was a time when there was greater need for the 
participation of women in governmental affairs on equal terms 
with men than there is to-day. This war has changed many 
things and will bring about many new adjustments. More than 
ever will problems of a social nature be brought up for con- 
sideration, and we can not afford to shut out nearly one-half 
of our entire population from consideration when it comes to 
a determination of these problems. Very likely they could be 
settled by the men acting as the agents of women, as has been 
so often suggested as the ideal course of action, but it would 
be far better if we had woman at the council table to aid with 
her judgment and advice and to bring to us that large measure 
of sympathy with the “other half” which is essential in any, 
just settlement of many of our social and economic problems, 
I do not believe in granting suffrage to her as a privilege, but 
rather do I believe in granting it to her because we need her 
aid. We have progressed far since the days of the “ cave men,” 
and the progress has brought with it a greater amount of free- 
dom for woman. She has had the duty of bringing up the sons 
and daughters who have aided materially in the development 
and progress of the world, and the tendency has been to recog- 
nize that the very qualities which have made her so successful 
in this work are the qualities we most need in sanely develop- 
ing the best in government. Hence it has been that the tend- 
ency all over the civilized world has been to make woman a 
full partner in the things which go to make the ideal govern- 
ment. Hence it is that the tendency steadily has been toward 
equal suffrage and not away from it. Surely if we believe that 
civilization is worth while; surely if we believe that we are 
going forward and not back, we can not close our eyes to these 
facts, but be ready to admit that the argument in favor of 
equal suffrage must be founded on reason and on justice; 
otherwise it would not have thus so far prevailed. 

When we note that ex-Premier of England Asquith has 
changed his mind and now favors equal suffrage; when we note 
that Lloyd-George is now numbered among those who believe 
in it; when we note that Australia and New Zealand have full 
woman suffrage, and Canada is rapidly headed in the same 
direction; when we note that Norway and Denmark have uni- 
versal suffrage and that Sweden seems ready to join them; and 
when we note that in practically every other civilized country, 
the issue is now being given serious and sympathetic considera- 
tion—is it not enough to convince us that full equal suffrage is 
but another and a most necessary step in the progress of the 
world? The steady forward trend has not been marred by a 
single backward step, and that in itself should convince that it 
is and must be eternally right. 


AS TO THE OPPOSITION. 


I have given careful consideration to the arguments advanced 
by those who are in opposition to equal suffrage, and I must 
confess that I can not see where a single logical reason in oppo- 
sition has been advanced in 50 years. Many of these arguments 
have been exploded in the light of practical experience, while 
others are based wholly either upon prejudice or upon sup- 
position. 

On Monday last I went to the room in which the hearings 
were being held. It was my understanding that on that day, 
the opponents would have every opportunity to present their 
side, and I was anxious to learn if, by any possibility, there was 
anything new to be advanced—anything which had not been 
taken up and considered in the past. Particularly was I inter- 
ested because I had been informed that a very distinguished 
public man, a man who had attained fame both in the Halls of 
Congress and before the courts of our country, would be pr: sent 
and voice his opposition to universal equal suffrage. Sureiy, I 
thought, if there is anything new to be said in oppe.ition to 
equal suffrage, the distinguished ex-Senator will give voice to it. 
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And I must confess that my disappointment was keen. Clever 
was the argument of the orator; quick at repartee and bright at 
all times, but it brought forward nothing new, and very often 
lacked the ring of sincerity. I could not but feel that the 
speaker was prostituting his own intelligence when he advanced 
much of his argument, and I have too much respect for that 
intelligence to believe for a moment that he would stand sponsor 
for the logic. He was much in the attitude of a lawyer who had 
a bad case and was well aware of it; therefore, as he had to 
earn his fee, he simply had to do the best he could, even if the 
evidence and the law was against him. 

To oppose woman suffrage because woman could not, in truth, 
assume all of the duties of citizenship is trivial. We will ad- 
mit that woman should not be called upon to do military duty. 
Even were she willing so to do we would not favor it. But 
should that be a bar against granting to her the ballot? In that 
event every young man who has been examined under the selec- 
tive draft and who has been found to be physically unfit to serve 
in the Army should be disenfranchised. As they are incapable 
of performing military service they should not be entitled to 
the ballot, provided that we keep the ballot away from woman 
for the same cause. 

Likewise we should disfranchise every citizen who belongs 
to a religious sect which believes in the doctrine of nonresist- 
ance. Surely, if we are to keep the ballot away from those who 
are physically unable to do military service, there is all the 
more reason why we should keep it away from those who are 
able but will not render such service. And you might go down 
the line and find that the same thing would have equal force 
when applied to the old men among us, and yet we are proud 
of their gray hairs and respect the judgment which has come 
to them out of the fullness of their experience, so that their 
counsel is one of our most valuable assets—and yet they are 
not fit for military service. 

The army of Americans in the field to-day are all the stronger 
because the young men who are in its ranks have behind them 
the solid support of the mothers, wives, sisters, and sweethearts, 
who take pride in the fact that their loved ones are able to give 
service to their country. As it was yesterday, in the Civil War, 
so it is to-day that the mother sends her son forth for service 
because she believes that ours is a country which deserves every 
sacrifice its sons can offer. Nor do the women of the country 
stop there. Equally as active as the men at home, they are 
working for the men in the Army and are striving to give 
strength to their arms. In Red Cross work they are taking 
the bulk of the labor upon their shoulders. In every hamlet you 
will find them knitting and sewing for the soldiers; conserving 
to the end that our armies can be fed and our allies given needed 
nid; and they do not stop there. Wherever the wounded are 
to be found there you will find the women ready and eager to 
bind up the wounds and to bring a little of light into the places 
made dark by war. We do not ask and we will not permit the 
women of our country to do service in the ranks of our armies; 
we do not ask but we can not prevent them from shouldering 
innumerable burdens and assuming endless sacrifices because of 
war and because of the fact that they propose to do their full 
share toward seeing their country triumphant. 

“ But,” said the orator, ‘ woman has not the time to exercise 
the rights and duties of citizenship, because she can not spare 
the time from her home duties to give to the subject the study 
essential if she is to use the ballot wisely.” Just consider that 
a moment and I think you will agree with me that if we are to 
carry it to its logical conclusion we would sap the very founda- 
tions upon which our Government rests. If woman has not the 
time to study the fundamentals so as to exercise the ballot 
wisely, neither has the average citizen who has to toil long 
hours and who has no time to give study to anything other than 
the special subjects affecting his daily life. Disenfranchise 
them, and you would be justified in doing so if you debar woman 
from the possession of the ballot for this cause, and you have 
left only the comparatively small leisure class. Instead of a 
republic in which individuals are upon an equality we would 
have class government and would put power into the hands of 
the men who would make the worst possible use of it. If we 
are going to put up bars so that only those shall use the ballot 
who can convince us that they know how to use it, we start on 
a course which would result in something worse than the aver- 
age monarchy, for we would have a government in which only 
a privileged class would have power to govern. 

And to say that man has always taken good care of woman 
and will always continue to do so is beside the point. The same 
argument was advanced in defense of slavery, and it was equally 
applicable. If woman is to be the equal partner, which we 
boast she should be and is, we have no right to demand that we 
shall-speak for her unless she is willing. It should be for her 


to say whether or not she wants a voice in government, and the 
fact that many of them are, as many of the slaves no doubt 
were, perfectly contented and firm in the conviction that the 
ballot would not improve their lot, yet the fact that many do 
not want the benevolent bondage to continue, but prefer to be 
wholly free to express their convictions and give force to them 
by means of the ballot, should be sufficient reason for us to give 
to them the freedom sought, just as the natural cry of the negro 
for freedom caused the people all over this world to see the 
justice of the plea and demand that it should not go unheeded. 

The question of man acting wisely or unwisely in representing 
woman is not involved in the present controversy any more than 
good or bad government was involved in the controversy which 
terminated in our freedom. “Taxation without representation ” 
was repugnant to the self-respect of the pioneers, and “ tax- 
ation without representation” is repugnant to the women of 
the Nation, as it should be. It matters not whether they exer- 
cise the right of suffrage or not, they should have it as their due; 
otherwise their state is nothing better than one of benevolent 
slavery. 

And as to any dread of dividing the home by reason of 
political differences between husband and wife, we can best 
judge that by the lamp of experience. We who have lived in 
States where equal suffrage is in force know that the dread 
expressed is but a creature of the imagination. We have yet to 
hear of political differences causing division in a home. and 
we know of countless instances where husband and wife are 
not of the same political faith. The marriage which does not 
bring with it mutual resgect and toleration is not a marriage 
which gives promise of enduring, and if a difference of opinion 
over politics would be apt to cause a break, the same result 
would surely come over every triiling difference of opinion. 
The right to exercise personal judgment is not abrogated by 
the marriage vow, and there is no reason why the mated should 
not exercise tolerance and grant to each other the same rights 
which they demand for self. 

But, says this opponent of equal suffrage, “.o grant woman 
the ballot will cause her to demand a single standard of 
morals.” Well, what of it? Would man be injured if his 
morals were improved? Surely no one will take that position. 
On the other hand, to say that the result would be that the 
standard of woman would be lowered is not only an assump- 
tion, not based on facts, but it is an insult to the very sex these 
men so pretend to revere. There has been no lowering of the 
moral standard among the women of the suffrage States 
because of equal suffrage, and there is not likely to be. On the 
other hand, the laws which they have insisted upon putting into 
the statute books have helped to aid morals, have helped to 
diminish crime and protect womanhood; and if that is a result 
of a demand for a single standard of morals, it should be suffi- 
cient to align us all with those who make the demand. 

But we hear too much of this lip service, which is designed 
to content woman by means of flattery. We preach of her 
equality with man when we well know that the equality is but 
the husk as long as we deny to one-half of our population the 
right to participate in government. Woman is not asking for 
flattery. She has heard often enough about the beautiful posi- 
tion she occupies as wife and mother. She appreciates the 
wonderful blessings which are hers through having the oppor- 
tunity to train her children in the way they should go. But 
when you get down to the foundations upon which her duty 
rests you must recognize that the greatest good she can accom- 
plish in this Nation of ours is to train her sons to become the 
best of citizens; and how can she do that unless she herself 
has had actual experience with the rights and privileges of 
citizenship and the obligations entailed thereby? If there was 
no greater reason than this for granting the right to use the 
ballot to woman, it would be sufficient for me. We should not 
hesitate to do so when we can not help but see that it will 
improve the future citizens of the country. 

And when the distinguished opponent of suffrage states that 
ignorance in use of the ballot is the greatest danger we have 
to face he certainly should be able to see that the best possible 
way to avert that danger would be by enabling the mothers of 
the citizens to be better fitted to teach their sons and daughters 
what the ballot means and how vital it is as a weapon to be 
used in building up or tearing down our Government. You are 
not dispelling ignorance as long as you keep the teachers in 
ignorance, and by putting the ballot into the hands of the women 
of the country you strike at the evil of ignorance at its roots, 
for it is the training received at the mother’s knee which molds 
the character of the future men and women of a nation. 

And now we come to the one demagogical appeal which has 
been made to the country in opposition to woman suffrage. I 
refer to the insinuation made that to grant the ballot to woman 
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would mean to weaken the strength of this country in time of 
var. It seems peculiar to me, to say the least, that such a 
charge should come from those who pretend to honor woman- 
kind as the possessors of every virtue and of every attribute 
worth while. In so assuming they cast a doubt upon the pa- 
triotism of every American woman, for to assume that they 
would take a position adverse to the best interests of their 
country is to assume that they are lacking in love for the mother- 
land. However, let us see if there is any basis for this chaige. 
and once more we ean find our answer to the assumption put 
forward by simply referring to the unquestioned facts. 

Five Provinces of our neighbor, Canada. had put equal suf- 
frage into effect, and, as a recognition of the patriotism shown, 
the right to use the ballot was extended so that it could be exer- 
cised by every woman in the Dominion who had relatives serv- 
ing in the army. Did this weaken the patriotic purpose of 
Canada to do her full duty, to the end that the dread of German 
militarism should be ended? Let us see about that. Canada 
had contributed nearly 500.000 of its young men to serve with 
the allies in France, and the time at last came when the volun. 
teer system broke down, and it became necessary to pass legisla- 
tion to provide for conscription. Here came the réal test to 
show what woman would do in the face of war. It was in the 
power of the enfranchised women of Canada to prevent any 
further movement to tuke the young men of the Dominion into 
the army. It was in their power to show whether they were 
governed by a suicidal policy of pacifism or by a patriotism 
which would keep their country up to the high standard which 
it had set. And when the vote was counted it was found that 
not only had the women of Canada voted in favor of the policy 
of conscription but without their votes it would have been lost. 
Woman had been tried, and she had not failed. Her iove of 
country proved to be superior to the sentimentalism which the 
opponents of suffrage credit her with, and she neve: faltered 
when the test came. 

In the face of that how can it be said that to grant suffrage 
to woman would weaken our strength of purpose or paralyze 
our armies? To so assert is to insult the women of the United 
States. Surely they are as patriotic as are their sisters ip 
Canada. Why, then, assume that they would not meet any test 
with equal courage and with equal sacrifice? 

We are here to-day to act for all of the people of the country— 
men and women, suffragists and those who oppose. We are 
not called upen to decide the question of suffrage; and if I have 
dwelt upon the subject as far as the merits may be involved, I 
have done so because the merits have been made an issue in 
this debate. 

However, the one question which is before us is, Are we 
wiliing to trust the people of this country to take up this ques- 
tion and settle it in the orderly manner provided by our laws? 
It is not within our power to alter one letter or omit one comma 
in the Constitution of these United States. But the organic law 
provides the method by which it can be altered, and it is for us 
to say whether or not we will give to the voters of the country 
the opportunity to express their views. Why. then, should there 
be opposition? Is it that the opponents of equal suffrage are 
afraid to trust the citizenship? According to my belief, when- 
ever it becomes evident that what is seemingly a majority of 
the people want to change their Constitution they should be 
given the opportunity to decide the metter at the polls. I trust 
that the time will never come when I feel that their judginent 
should be mistrusted, for if that time comes it will be because 1 
have lost confidence in our institutions. I am here to-day, just 
as every Member is, because our constituents felt that we would 
represent them, and the moment that we fail to do that then 
we fail to be representative, and our people have no voice ip the 
deliberations here. So it is that the question before us should 
not be a political one, but every man on this floor should vote 
just as he believes his constituents would wish him to vote. But, 
solme one will say, the majority of the men in my district are 
not in sympathy with woman suffrage. Very well. But how 
about the women in your district? Are you not here to repre- 
sent them just as much as you represent their fathers, hus- 
bands, sons, and brothers? Are they to be kept in the back- 
ground, fit to govern the homes, to raise the families, and to be 
equai with you in everything save in the right to participate in 
government—without which equality exists only in spirit? Take 
that thought and let your decision be guided by the wish of all 
of your people, and I feel that the nuinber of adverse votes cast 
upon this resolution to-day would not be worthy of counting, 

The issue is made up, and nothing which we can do here 
to-day can or will change the ultimate verdict. We may delay, 
but it is net in our power to defeat. It was Wendell Phillips 
who once scoffed at assassination, because, according to him, 
you can not kill an idea. So it is here. The progress of this 
Netion and the progress of the world has steadily been toward 


equal suffrage, and we might as wel, try to imitate King Canute 
and sweep the tide back with a broom as to attempt to prevent 
the final triumph ef woman suffrage in this country. But the 
chivalrous thing to do, the logical thing to do, and the just 
thing to do is to put our seal of approval upon the res Jution 
before us and give to the States of the Union the opportunity 
to say whether or not they shall change the Constitution and 
add to it this amendment. Let us give to them the opportunity 
tu say whether or not the forefa.her in declaring that “all 
mep are created equal” meant to ferever shut out woman from 
the intimate circle of ecuality. Let us give to them the oppor- 
tunity to say ‘vhether or not they faver the present system 
which permits taxation of so large a body of our pecple with- 
out any, representation in the making of the laws by which 
taxes are levied. The evidence is before us and it is up to the 
jury to pase judgment That the judgment may be bused only 
upon renson is my fervid wish, for with prejudice omitted from 
our deliberations here to-day we will see the triumph of this 
resolution, as we will see the triumph of the constitutional 
amendment when the voters of the several States are called upon 
to register their verdict. 





Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WON. CHARLES P. COADY, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. COADY. Mr. Speaker, the other day I received in my 
mail a printed communication from the California Federation 
of Women's Clubs, a suffrage organization of that State. setting 
out in detail some of the advantages it claimed had acerued to 
that Stute by reason of the exercise of the privilege of voting 
by the women. 

It enumerated in detail various legislative acts that contained 
wise and advanced legislation, like child-lebor laws, laws pro- 
viding for an eight-hour workday for women, laws extending 
the scope of the work of the juvenile court. pure-milk laws, 
compulsory-education laws, and provisions for the registration 
of births, deaths. and marriages. 

Such a contention, I need scarcely say, is ridiculous and ab- 
surd. Every thinking person knows that the passage of such 
progressive laws was brought about by enlightened public 
opinion, and that similar laws are upon the statute books of 
many, if not most, of the States in which women are not per- 
mitted to vote. In Maryland women do not vote. and our legis- 
lature several years ago passed similar legislation, 

The communication I referred to was entitled “A survey of 
the results of woman's suffrage in California.” and it con- 
tuined a section hended “ Women as officeholders,” and [ 
would like now to direct the attention of the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from California [Mr. Raker], and the 
other meinvers of the California delegation to this communi- 
cation. 

It is really illuminating. Some mere man may suggest that 
it shows a conceit ov their part that is insufferable, but far be 
it from me to make such a charge. 

After mentioning the various offices held by women in that 
State, and they were both numerous and important, it went 
on to say in regard to the performance of the duties of these 


offices by them that there is a unanimity of statement that they, 


the women, are more conscientious than men, more careful of 
details. more faithful. and as a general thing they do not dabble 
in petty politics, as men do. Now, can you beat that? And, 
mark you, the communication says that this feeling is unanimous 
in California. Not a protesting voice to be heard. 

Only recently my attention was called te an article appear- 
ing in one of the newspapers that in the State of Colorado the 
women intended to make a drive to capture and control the 
next legislature. In New York City, a day or so after the 
election there, a meeting of women was held with a view to de- 
termining and selecting the public offices they wanted, and I 
understand in that city there are now more women between the 
ages of 21 and 50 than men, and that they want their share of 
the offices, 

And why, may I ask, should they not receive them? Why 
should not, they in California, Colorado, New York, and other 
wonan-suffrage States get offices in proportion to their numeri- 
cal strength? 
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I think this is inevitable. They claimitis fair. If democracy 
means equal suffrage, as claimed by the women, does it not also 
mean equal opportunity in the holding of public offices? They 
say it does. When the day for this arrives, and it will come 
with universal suffrage, then what, may I ask, will become of the 
home, its integrity and sanctity? 

Surely the women do not intend to confine office holding te 
unmarried women and those not blessed with children! And 
who, I ask, would be best qualified to pass upon the matters in 
which they are most interested—those affecting the children and 
the homes—single women, married women without children, or 
mothers with children of tender ages? The answer is obvious. 
With such married women holding office—that is, those with 
young children—what, I ask, will become of the home, the in- 
tegrity and sanctity of which must be preserved? Who shall 
look after the little children, their moral and religious welfare; 
who shall watch over them and guide them, instruct and care for 
them? 

I mentioned this to one of the women who called to see me 
in advocacy of this resolution, and she flippantly remarked that 
that was easy; nurses could be hired to do that. Another of 
these women, who is the mother of a daughter of tender years, 
said she was ambitious not only to vote but to hold public office 
as well, and she preferred a legislative position, which of course 
would take her away from her home city, and she thought her 
daughter was old enough to take care of herself during her 
mother’s absence. Just think of it; they are willing to turn 
over to hired nurses the training of the minds and the guidance 
of the hearts of little children. This seems incredible, but it is 
true. 

I shudder to think of the evil consequences that will follow 
from such neglect of the home and the children, and such evil 
consequences will follow the adoption of this amendment as 
surely as the night follows the day. Its effect on the home will 
be disastrous. 

Threats have been made by some of the women conducting 
this suffrage fight that they will defeat the Democratic Party 
unless there is a changed attitude on this question upon the part 
of the Congressmen from the South; and I have been pained and 
grieved to know that this threat has had some effect. I ama 
Democrat and have always been one. I am anxious to see my 
party successful at all times, but I prefer to see it right rather 
than see it successful, and I would rather see it go down to 
defeat than to compromise when a principle is involved, as it is 
in this suffrage question. 

We should never let party expediency interfere with a cou- 
scientious adherence to a course of action which we believe 
to be right and just. If a thing is fundamentally wrong, like 
this suffrage question undoubtedly is, stand against it. be ibe 
political consequences what they may. Let us set principle 
above party expediency. Any other action would be cowarily, 
and an evasion of our plain duty and responsibility. 

I believe this resolution to be vicious in principle, and believ- 
ing thus I shall vote against it if I am the only man in the 
House to do so. I would rather be thrown upon the political 
scrap heap than to surrender my judgment on this or any other 
political question. 
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HON. FREDERICK W. DALLINGER, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Speaker, for many years in com- 
mon with many other public men of Massachusetts, among 
whom I may mention Gov. Long, Gov. Greenhalge, Gov. Bates, 
Gov. Walsh, and Goy. McCall, I have been in favor of extend- 
ing the suffrage to women, seeing no valid reason why in a 
democracy sex should be a bar to the suffrage any more than 
race or color. 

In 1915, when the ‘suffrage amendment to the State constitu- 
tion was submitted to the voters at the State election, 1 not 
only voted for it but also spoke in itS behalf. As a result of 
that election woman suffrage was defeated in Massachusetts 
by a very large majority. and the voters of the eighth congres- 
sional district defeated it by a vote of almost 2 to 1. More- 
over, every city and town in the district returned an overwhelin- 
ing adverse majority xgainst the proposition. Furthermore, in 
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my opinion, the opposition to suffrage on the part of the women 
Was even stronger than on the part of the men. 

As a believer in the principle of the referendum and of true 
representative democracy, I stated both in the press and in a 
circular sent to every voter previous to the election of 1916 that, 
although personally in favor of equal suffrage, I should, upon 
this question, be governed by the instructions of my constitu- 
ents and should vote against the Anthony amendment to the 
Federal Constitution until such time as I was satisfied that the 
wishes of the majority of my constituents coincided with my 
own personal views. It was expected at that time that the 
Congress would vote upon the Anthony amendment in Decem- 
ber, 1916, and if the vote had come then there would have been 
no doubt whatever about my duty in the premises, as there had 
been no change of sentiment upon this question. The matter, 
however, did not come up either in the second session of the 
Sixty-fourth Congress or during the first session of the Sixty- 
fifth Congress. 

Since the election of 1916 the United States has entered the 
great world war, and there has been a very great change of 
sentiment upon the question of woman suffrage throughout the 
world, aS witnessed by the granting of woman suffrage by the 
Dominion of Canada, by the English House of Commons, by the 
people of the State of New York, and by the Legislature of the 
State of Rhode Island. This change of sentiment has been due 
partly to the fact that women for the first time have gone into 
occupations heretofore exclusively filled by men and have done 
everything for their governments in this crisis except actually 
fight in the trenches. Moreover, in a great many cases all the 
men of the family have gone to the front, leaving the women 
the only persons to do the voting at home. While arrangements 
will undoubtedly be made for men to vote in the field, it is felt 
that in State, and particularly in municipal elections, the women 
at home will be the only ones who will be in a position to 
know the local conditions and vote intelligently. Furthermore, 
it is felt that in such cases the women will have a vital interest 
in many matters of legislation affecting the comfort of their 
men at the front. Finally, there has been a strong feeling that 
in the great struggle for democracy the United States of Amer- 
ica ought not to be behind all the rest of the English-speaking 
world and the other allied nations in granting equal suffrage to 
women. 

While all of these reasons have brought about a general 
change of sentiment throughout the world and in many parts 
of the United States, particularly in New York State, where a 
very large majority of the soldiers in the field voted in favor 
of suffrage, 1 have not been convinced that there has been a 
similar decided change of sentiment among the voters of the 
eighth congressional district. It is true that in some parts of 
the district, notably in the city of Melrose, there has been a 
marked change of sentiment, nevertheless in the district as a 
whole, after a very careful investigation of all the evidence 
obtainable, I can not conscientiously say that a. the present 
time the wishes of a majority of my constituents, either men 
or women, coincide with my own personal views, and I shall, 
therefore, in accordance with the promise made to the voters of 
the district, vote against this amendment. 

I think that perhaps one reason why there has not been a 
greater change of sentiment in the eighth congressional district 
is due to a feeling on the part of men and women who are 
friendly to suffrage that it will be much better for the people 
of Massachusetts this coming year to voluntarily adopt suffrage, 
as New York has done, instead of having it forced upon them 
by an amendment to the Federal Constitution. Moreover, there 
are others who are not unfriendly to suffrage who fear that the 
submission of the suffrage amendment and the prohibition 
amendment at the same time, involving two issues in the elec- 
tion of the same State legisiature, may imperil the chances of 
the prohibition amendment, which they féel is of vital impor- 
tance as a war measure. 

Finally, a great mary people in the district feel that the 
vigorous prosecution of ihe war is the one great business of 
the Nation at the present time, and that the energies of every- 
one should be directed to this end, and not diverted by precipi- 
tating a contest on the suffrage questicn in the different States. 

In conclusion, I wish to state that, although in my representa- 
tive capacity I feel obliged to vote against this amendment in 
fulfillment of a preelection promise, nevertheless, if the consti- 
tutional convention submits a woman-suffrage amendment to 
the voters this year, I sincerely trust that the voters of Massa- 
chusetts will adopt it by a l:rge lajority and that the voters 
of the eighth congressional district wili reverse their former 
decision and take a position in keeping with the traditions of a 
section of the country which in the past has been the leader in 
the struggle for human freedom. 
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HON. BENJAMIN F.WELTY, 
OF ONIO, 
In roe Hovse or RepresEntTATIVEs, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. WELTY. Mr. Speaker, having been granted permission 
to extend my remarks on House joint resolution 200, proposing 
an :mendment to the Constitution of the United States provid- 
ing for woman suffrage, I beg leave to submit the following: 

When I became a candidate for Congress I found that Ohio 
had a statute which would prevent my name from being printed 
on the ballot unless I filed a written declaration of my candi- 
dacy and a certificate pledging me to “support and abide by 
the principles enumerated by the party in its national platform 
and in its platform in the State of Ohio.” Upon investigation I 
found that among other planks the Democratic platform con- 
tained the following: 


We recommend the extension of the franchise to the women of the 
country by the States upon the same terms as to men. 


These principles met with my views, and I readily subscribed 
to them and filed my written declaration as required by law. 
During the course of my campaign I was asked by the National 
and Stute woman suffrage organizations what my attitude to- 
ward this measure would be, and I informed them that I would 
stand on the Democratic platform, and that I" -lieved the fran- 
chise should be extended to women by the States and not by the 
Federal Government. 

About two weeks before the election I was honored by the 
suffrage committees of my district with a call at my office, the 
members desiring to ascertain my views on the proposed Federal 
amendment on national suffrage. I informed them that I had 
subscribed to the principles of the Democratic platform as pro- 
vided by the laws of Ohio, and that I meant to abide by those 
principles and cast my vote accordingly. I frankly informed 
them that I believed the women not only had a right to vote. 
but that I thought it their duty to discharge citizenship, and 
personally I had always voted for woman suffrage when the 
matter came up in the State of Ohio. These good women came | 
to me just prior to the date of their convention with a view to 
reporting my views fully at their meeting. 

I took that obligation without mental reservation, and it was 
made sacred because of a solemn public promise of what I would | 
do if elected. Much as I would like to extend the ballot to 
women, I can not now disregard my promises without at least 
feeling a sense of being guilty of a breach of good faith if not 
perfidy. 

Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the debates with a great deal 
of interest and amusement, because of this shifting of pesition | 
in attempting to square performances with promises. And, mark 
you, the Democrats are not the cnly ones who found themselves | 
in this position, for upon investigation I find the following in the 
Republican national platform adopted at Chicago in 1916: | 

The Republican Party, reaffirming its faith in government of the 
people, by the people. for the people, as a measure of justice to one-half | 
the adult people of this ccuntry, favors the extension of the suffrage to 
+a but recognizing the right of cach State to settle this question for 

Now, these gentlemen recognized “the right of each State to 
settle this question for itself” when they were candidates for 
election. Is that not a promise clear and simple? Could the | 
thought of the right of a sovereign State be more clearly ex- | 
pressed? Did you gentlemen mean what you said, or was that | 
simply a bait to get votes? Or are you not now strong enough | 
to resist the charms of the ladies who fling their banners in our | 
faces calling for “ Votes for women”? Or are we now forget- | 
ful in our eagerness to do homage to woman? 

I have been informed that changes have occurred since we 
made that promise. This old “sin-cursed world” had been in | 
war inore than two years before we made that promise, anil 
any man with a grain of sense knew that this Government 
eould not continue neutral and live, unless the German Govern- | 
ment ceased murdering our men, women, and children. 

If this were a war measure, I should gladly support it to 
win the war. AS u war measure Congress has voted to con- 
tro! the food and fuel of the country and prevent the use of 
food for distillation—a power granted which would bring about 
a revolution in times of peace, but most essential to carry on 





and win this war. Do you think the sovereign State of Ohio 
would continue to freeze in times of peace for lack of coal just 
because the Fuel Administrator failed to provide the fuel when 
it could be had through the executive branch of the State? Do 
you think they would chatter their teeth and not act for them- 
selves in order to provide warmth for their households? Mr. 
Speaker, they are enduring untold hardships these cold days 
in the Buckeye State which would never be tolerated were it 
not that this Nation is attempting to readjust itself to win as 
against an autocratic government. They are willing that the 
Federal Government should take over all transportation facili- 
ties and lines of communication in order to win over a tyrant 
who has no regard for the lives and liberties of a people op- 
posed to his views. 

You can no more destroy the sovercignty of a State and ex- 
pect it to live without destroying this Government than you 
can cut out the heart of a human being and expect him to live. 

But the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] informs us 
that “ old things are passing away, and we are coming into new 
and greater things.” The old ship of state has left her moor- 
ings and seems to be sailing on an unknown and uncharted sea. 
The Government founded in the blood of our fathers is fading 
away. Last fall, a year ago, both parties recognized these prin- 
ciples in their platforms, and each candidate solemnly declared 
that he would abide by them if elected. But lo, all old things 
are passing away, and the Jady from Montana has filed a bill 
asking that separate citizenship be granted to American women 
marrying foreigners, so that their property might remain in the 
United States. These ladies want the privilege of exchanging 
their wealth for titles of nobility. In other words, if they 
marry foreign dukes or counts or “no ’counts,”’ they want the 
Government to be in a positions to interfere in family affairs 
even across the water. Can we in our eagerness to accept these 
new conditions afford to follow the lead of Russia by breaking 
cown our dual form of government and transfer all govern- 
ment to Washington? Can we afford to deprive our people of 
local and self-government? Do we forget in our eagerness to 
plense that we came from a school which taught that the people 
should sustain the Government and that the people are the 
Government? If you have forgotten the principles taught in 
this school, while we are passing into the new order let me 
remind you of only a few *vhich the founders of this Republic 
deemed essential. 

The Father of his Country advises on this point as follows: 

Let there be no change by usurpation; for this, though it —, 
one instance be the instrument of good, is the ordinary weapon by w 
free governments are destroyed. 

Jefferson is recorded as saying: 

I believe the States can best govern our home concerns, 

Interior government is what each State should keep to itself. 

The States should severally preserve their sovereignty in whatever 
concerns themselves alone, and whatever may concern another State, or 
any foreign nation. should be made a part of the Federal sovereignty. 

The support of the State governments in ali their rights, as the most 


competent adiministrations for our domestic concerns and the surest bul- 
warks against anti-Republican tendencies, I deem one of the essential 


in 
ich 


| principles of our Government, and, consequently, one which ought to 


shape its administration. 

Can it be believed that, under the jealousies prevailing against the 
General Government, at the adoption of the Constitution, the States 
meant to surrender the authority of preserving order, of enforcing moral 
duties, and restra‘ning vice within their own territory? 

The true barriers of our liberty are our State governments, and the 
wisest conservative power ever contrived by man is that of which our 
Revolution and present Government found us possessed. 

And again: 

Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a single 
Government. * * It is not by the consolidation of centralization 
or powers that good government is effected. * * * When all govern- 
inent, domestic and foreign, in littie things as in great things shall be 
drawn to Washington as the center of all power, it will render powerless 
the checks provided of one government on another and will become as 
venal and oppressive as the govecnment from which we separated. 

Let me call your attention to what the foremost Democrat of 
his day had to say on this subject. Gen. Jackson said: 

In the domestic policy of this Government there are two objects which 


; especially deserve the attention of the people and their representatives, 


and which have been and will continue to be the objects of my increasing 


| solicitude. They are the preservation of the rights of the several States 
| and the integrity of the Union 


sut for fear that some of my Republican friends will contend 
that only Democrats believe in the rights of a sovereign State, 
permit me te quote the fellowing from the immortal Lincoln: 


{t is my duty and my oath to maintain inviolate the right of the States 
to order and contre!, under the Constitution, their own affairs by their 
own judgment exclusively. Such maintenance is essential for the pres- 
ervation of that baiance of power on which our institutions rest, 

Pierce, in his work on “ Federal,Usurpation,” says: * 

There is no statute of limitations in the law of cause and effect, and 


the usurpations of the war and reconstruction days are the fundamental 
causes of the existing conditions te-day, 
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Permit me, Mr. Speaker, to submit herewith a part of the 
minority views of the committee: 


One of the very ablest of living Republicans, the Hon. Elihu Root, of 
New York, whose great learning and knowledge of the Constitution 
entitles — utterance of his to most careful consideration, has said: 

“There is nothing more essentially and vitally local to a community 
than the way in which it shall select the officers who are to govern it. 
Any external power which can control that can control the local govern- 
ment. Nothing is more clear in the Constitution under which our Union 
was formed than that this is a matter of purely local concern.” 

Former President William H. Taft, in discussing this question, said: 

“Tf in any of the States now acting on the ——— I were called 
upon to vote, I would vote against giving the rage, because I think 
to force it on an unwilling or indifferent majority is to add to the 
electorate an element that will not improve its governing capacity.” 

Thomas Jefferson, author of the aration of Independence and 
patron saint of Democracy, thus expressed his opinion of women min- 
ite litical strife : 

7 the world is now politically mad. Men, women, and children 
talk ny, oo and you know that naturally they talk much, loud, 
and long. ciety is spoiled by it. But our good ladies, I trust, are 
too wise to wrinkle their foreheads with politics. * * * American 
women have the good sense to value domestic happiness above all other 
and to cultivate it beyond all other.” 

Former President Grover Cleveland, the first Democratic President 
after the Civil War, gave utterance to his conviction on this subject 
in the following Sees : 

“T am willing to admit that it was only after a more thorough appre- 
ciation of what female suffrage really means that I became fully con- 
vinced that its inauguration would vastly increase the unhappy im- 
perfections and shortcomings of our present man-voting ——. Its 
especial susceptibility to bad leadership and other hurtful influences 
would constitute it another menacing condition to those which already 
ware disturb the deliberate and intelligent expression of the popular 
Ww ” 


Our present President, Woodrow Wilson, never aes his great 
qualities of statesmanship more clearly than when th reference to 
woman suffrage he said in the New York Times October 7, 1915: 

“TI believe that it should be settled by the States, and not by the Na- 
tional Government.” 

Again, in a letter to Jane Jefferson Club, of Denver, Colo., October 
7, 1916, he gave expression to this statement: 

“ Both the great political parties have in their recent platform fav- 
ored the extension of suffrage to women through State action.” 

The President at various times has discus the question of suffrage 
fully and at length, and always with the wisdom which he brings to 
the discussion of any question. In his textbook, State and Federal 
Governments of the United States, he announces the following indis- 
putable truths: 

“The suffrage in perticular is a privilege which each State may grant 
upon terms of its own choosing, provided only that those terms be not 
inconsistent with a republican form of government. 

“All the powers of the General Government are plainly such as affect 
interests which it would be impossible to regulate harmoniously by any 
scheme of separate State action, and only such all other powers whatever 
remain with the States. With them rests the regulation of the suffrage. 

‘* Federal law does not determine who shall vote for Members of the 
House of Representatives. The Constitution ; retees, simply, that all 
those persons in each State who are qualifi under the Constitution 
and laws of the State to vote for Members of the larger of the two houses 
of the State legislature may vote also for Members of the House of 
Representatives of the United States. The franchise is regulated, 
therefore, entirely by State law.” 

We are told that this is simply a vote to submit the proposi- 
tion to the people for ratification, and that Congress does not 
necessarily assume any responsibility. Article V of the Con- 
stitution provides that when “two-thirds of both Houses shall 
deem it necessary they” shall propose amendments to this 
Constitution, but the same must be “ ratified by the legislatures 
of three-fourths of the several States ” and not by the people. 

Because of the smaller States it would be possible to ratify 
an amendment by three-fourths of the States and not represent 
one-half of the population. There are 48 States in the Union. 
A constitutional amendment must receive the votes of 36 States. 
According to the estimated population used in the draft appor- 
tionment, the total population of the States was 103,849,684. 
Thirty-six States necessary to ratify have a population, accord- 
ing to this estimate, of only 46,441,148, while the remaining 12 
States, which could not prevent ratification, have a population 
of 57,408,536. 

A few days ago this Congress passed a Federal amendment to 
prohibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor and 
thus proposed to write a police regulation into the Constitution, 
with a hope of having the same enforced in the face of the fact 
that 12 States, having a population of more than 57,000,000 
(almost 11,000,000 more than half of the population), can not 
prevent it from becoming a part of the Federal Constitution. 

Lincoln on this subject has this to say: 


If by mere force of numbers a majority should deprive a minority of 
any clearly written constitutional right, it might in a moral point of 
view justify revolution. 


And yet we have.a situation in which a minority may control 
a majority. 

We must keep the fires of reformation burning at home and 
should not expect an alien to reform us. e should not forget 
that the more duties we require from the Washington Govern- 
ment the more departments and bureaus will be required, and 
that an employee of a bureau is responsible to his chief and not 
to the people. Can we build up a bureaucracy and still maintain 
a democracy? 





We attempt to shift the burden of responsibility and now at- 
tempt to transfer all power from the States to the Government 
at Washington in utter disregard of the principles which not 
only gave life to this Republic but which have sustained the 
Republic from the day of its inception. 

The champions of this resolution call us “out of date” and 
“40 years behind the times.” I wonder if they came back when 
they gave their promises last fall a year ago? 

Because of our form of government I do believe that this 
right to grant suffrage to women rests exclusively for determina- 
tion with each State and should not be granted by the Federal 
Government. A proposal to amend the Constitution will, at its 
best, amount to only a proposal or recommendation. No laws 
would ever be passed by Congress to force suffrage on a hostile 
State. Congress passed the fifteenth amendment, granting suf- 
frage to negroes, but we do not find any Federal law providing 
for the enforcement of this amendment. It was tried for a 
while, and a few “ carpetbaggers ” were sent into several States, 
but it soon became so obnoxious as to cause the Federal Govern- 
ment to recede, and since that time no attempt has been made 
to enforee the amendment. The Supreme Court, by a long list 
of authorities, has recognized the right of each State to deter- 
mine for itself the qualifications of an elector. As recently as 
1914 this tribunal, in the case of Guinn v. The United States 
(238 United States Supreme Court Report, p. 364), uses the fol- 
lowing language when construing the fifteenth amendment: 

Beyond doubt the amendment does not take away from the State 
governments, in a general sense, the power over suffrage which has be- 
longed to those governments from the Coqnaiee. and without the pos- 
sesion of which power the whole fabric upon which the division of State 
and national authority under the Constitution and organization of 
both. governments rests would be without support, and both the au- 
thority of the Nation and the State would fall to the ground. 

I presume the next step will be to pry away all of our land- 
marks. 

The Government may succeed in this new order of things, but, 
as for myself I would rather trust the wisdom of the fathers of 
our country than the bolsheviki of Russia and therefore I shall 
east my vote on this resolution accordingly. 





Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE B. FRANCIS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHE Hovuse or REprESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. FRANCIS. Mr. Speaker, it would seem that to-day, 
after 50 years of exhaustive discussion of the suffrage question, 
nothing new could be said on the subject. If ever the content 
of any matter had been thoroughly churned, it would seem to 
be that of suffrage. The world, however, is moving swiftly 
these days, and each new hour brings in new relief some angle 
of this question and emphasizes the justice of the step we are 
about to take. 

On Monday of this week the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
McCormick] spoke on the great war in Europe. In the course 
of his remarks he spoke of the spirit of the allied peoples be- 
hind the lines. He said: 

It has been said that this is a war not of armies but of nations; yet 
until the eyes see and the ears hear it is not possible to know the 
measure in which the people have given themselves, body and spirit, 
to the conflict. The men from 18 to 40 years of age, if they be sound 
in body, have gone to the war. Boys have been called forward and 
old men called back to fill the places which the soldiers have left. 
Girls and young women have taken up the tools which the men have 
laid down. You see them everywhere, those high-hearted girls—in the 
stables and the shops, as conductors of omnibuses, running elevators, 
at work on railway trains, as messengers, as porters, as drivers o 
motor trucks. In nee and England 2,000,000 of them are engaged 
in work for the ‘var, while in England alone this year 200,000 women 
and girls, volunteers, went out from the cities upon the farms toe 

rner the harvest. Crofters’ lassies, daughters of old houses, girls 

rom shops and from sheltered homes, like their brothers in the 
trenches, are knit together in the new democracy of toil. If in Europe 
they have suffered, so also have they been ennobled by self-sacrifice. 

What the women of France and England are doing to-day 
our women have already begun to do, and will be doing fully 
to-morrow if this great war keeps up. We can not justly deny 
equal political rights to those who voluntarily assume equal 
social and economic responsibilities. 

Two months ago the State of New York saw the question of 
suffrage in its new and true perspective and voted for it, 
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Forthwith maligners raised the cry that it was the pro-Germans 
who had brought about the result. This assertion has fallen 
flat, for it has been disproved by a mass of facts, figures, and 
irrefutable testimony. The Socialists in New York voted for 
suffrage because they were Socialists, not because they were 
pacifists. The Socialist Party was for suffrage 25 years before 
pacificism as an issue was ever heard of. The Socialist vote on 
this issue was a pro-American and pro-suffrage vote, and was 
only a fraction of the great suffrage total. The fast-failing 
claim that the suffrage vote was pro-German died when the 
soldier vote came in. Speaking of this vote Frederick Tanner, 
the former chairman of the Republican State committee, said 
at a Republican meeting: 

No one should go away from this meeting with the idea that the 
vote in favor of woman suffrage was a pro-German or socialistic vote. 
No living man will question that the soldier vote—the vote of the 
men at the front, who are either in France to fight for our country or 
are on their way to the front—is a patriotic vote. These men from the 
city of New York have voted in favor of equal suffrage at a ratio of 
almost two to one. Their total vote in the city of New York in favor 
of suffrage is 17,139. The total vote of these same men from New York 
City in favor of Mr. Hillquit was 3,717. The Hillquit vote fell off 
among our soldiers from the general average cast in the city. The 
woman-suffrage vote among the soldiers made a distinct gain over the 
general vote cast in the city. 

There is nothing inscrutable, calling for a lengthy explana- 
tion, about the vote of New York. The New York Tribune put 
it clearly in its edition of January 9, when it said: 

The decision of New York was more than an isolated victory for a 
group of women. It was a sign and symbol of a changing attitude of 
mind, of that livencd faith in genuine democracy, in all the citizens of 
a State, women as well as-men, which the democracy of the trench and 
the munition plant has brought home to us as no time of peace 
ever did. 

I shall vote to-day for suffrage with double satisfaction, be- 
cause it is the wish of my constituents as well as my own. I 
have been for suffrage ever since I have been in poditical life. 
It was my first independent political decision, and it is with no 
small personal satisfaction that I see the position that a few of 
us maintained alone against great numbers years ago, now to 
be incorporated in the fundamental law of the land. 





Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would consider it a greater honor 
to be the nephew of that great leader of women, Susan B. An- 
thony, than to represent the first district of Kansas in the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. My distinguished colleague 
and friend, Mr. AntuHony, bears that distinction, and no doubt 
is proud, and justly so, of such a relative. Let me say that he 
is not alone in the feeling of pride and affection for this noble 
woman. 

It she were here to-day in company with some of her co- 
workers, like Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Mary A. 
Livermore, Frances Willard, and many others I might mention, 
and could realize that the cause she launched so fearlessly in 
1866 and labored for so faithfully and tirelessly till the day 
she was summoned to the great beyond was about to be won 
aud her efforts at last crowned with success her joy and happi- 
ness would be complete. But, like most pioneers in great re- 
forms and righteous causes who so frequently never realize the 
fruits of their labors, toiled on that those who followed may re- 
ceive the blessings derived ; nevertheless, her recompense is great, 
for her name is indelibly impressed in the memory and hearts 
of millions of fair-minded and grateful women of the world. 

I said a few moments ago as far back as in 1866 these two 
women, Susan B. Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, at the 
close of the Civil War and just after the negro race had been 
enfranchised came before Congress and protested against the 
enfranchisement of the negro men while white women remained 
disfranchised, and so persistent weve they in their efforts that 
at the beginning of the session of Congress in 1878 the Federal 
amendment pew pending was introduced, and, as I understand 
it, has been introduced in each and every Congress since that 
date. 

Just think, gentlemen, at the close of the Civil War, the fin- 
ish of a gigantic struggle, in which these brave women had done 


their part—just the same as patriotic American women are 
doing to-day in this great crisis through which our Nation is 
passing. Yet they were at that time denied the right of fran- 
chise, but thousands of men who did not have at that time the 
least conception of the duties of an American citizen were given 
these rights and privileges. 

The daughters and granddaughters of many of those patriotic 
women who made sacrifices for the preservation of the Union 
are to-day making the same sacrifices again for the preservation 
of the Nation, making the same sacrifice, and just as great, in 
work and toii and offering up husbands, sons, and brothers as 
a sacrifice on their country’s altar, that the Nation may con- 
tinue to be a democracy. To-day, gentlemen, like their mothers 
and grandmothers, they are appealing in the same manner for 
the same rights and privileges to the sons and grandsons of the 
men who occupied the places then we occupy to-day. The ques- 
tion is, Will we take the same, narrow view of it they did and 
turn a deaf ear to such pleas, or will we as men of to-day, be- 
lieving in justice and equity, as we do, make amends for the 
wrongs of the past? 

I am not a recent convert to this cause. I have espoused it in 
my State for over 25 years, at a time when it was not at all popu- 
lar. It was defeated at that time. Again I had the pleasure of 
working for it when it won, and now it is so popular that all are 
very ardent supporters of it. Men who were then its bitter oppo- 
nents to-day are its firm defenders, and, like some of the gentle- 
men from New York, declare they were the original suffragists. 

I am not going into the question of calling attention to the 
many heroic deeds that are being performed to-day in this world’s 
crisis by the women of the world, and especially the women of 
this Nation. I can not think it necessary to indulge in such 
events to convince any intelligent man that the women of this 
country are intelligent enough to know how to use the ballot. It 
seems to me it would be sufficient to say, undoubtedly, any Mem- 
ber of this body ought to have enough confidence ir his wife, 
if he has one, and his mother to believe she would be just as 
safe with the ballot as a man who may not be able to read, 
write, or even speak the American language, or may not have 
the remotest conception of our Government. We have almost 
eliminated all the safeguards in our eagerness to make a full- 
fledged Democrat or Republican or Socialist out of a male fore 
eigner of practically all nationalities, and it has made little 
difference as to his idea of the duties of an American, but we 
are realizing now, as never before, the folly of it. It mattered 
not if he did not know the Constitution of the United States 
from the wrapping of a piece of bologna or the receipt for 
making liverwurst, just so he had lived in the United States for 
a short period and promised some political roustabout of some 
political party that he would be a good party voter, he could 
become a full-fledged American citizen with all the rights and 
privileges appertaining thereto, while some good American 
woman, whose ancestors may have fought in the Revolutionary 
War to gain our independence and in every war since for the 
preservation of the Nation, and whose husband or son may be 
fighting to-day for national rights, but because of her sex she 
is denied these rights and privileges. 

While I have the greatest admiration for the foreigner who 
comes to this country and fits himself to be a good, useful, and 
loyal patriotic citizen, I have the utmost contempt for a man 
who comes to this country, enjoys all the benefits and protec- 
tion of our Government and its flag, and at a time like this 
proves to be recreant to his solemn vows. I repeat, gentlemen, 
we are now realizing most forcibly that many a supposed 
American citizen, made so overnight for the purpose of a vote, 
has to be watched night and day by a band of secret-service 
men to keep him from blowing up a bridge, a factory, or work- 
shop, while the good American mothers, wives, and daughters 
are spending their days and nights working, sewing, and knit- 
ting, and slaving to make it as comfortable as possible for the 
brave lads who are fighting for Nation and home, and while 
other good American women, sisters and daughters, are at the 
front as ambulance drivers, Red Cross nurses, caring for the 
wounded and sick, undergoing the greatest deprivations women 
can endure, all for the love of humanity and love of country 
which denies them the rights of full citizenship. 

Gentlemen, do not you suppose that the young men in France 
who are at the front would feel just as safe with their mothers 
or sisters or wives or their sweethearts voting for them and rep- 
resenting them at the polls as they would for a man who is not 
sure he is an American citizen or the subject of some potentate? 
Oh, but how about the pickets, some fellow says. Gentlemen, 
those deluded, hair-triggered individuals did not and do not rep- 
resent the good women of this country. Just as well say that 
because we have men who defy all forms of good government, 
who destroy property and murder innocent men, women, and 
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children, that all men should be deprived of the franchise, as to 
say because a few misguided women made of themselves-a 
nuisance at the White House gates the women should all be 
deprived of the right to vote. 

No Member of this House can say that he ever conversed with 
2 more intelligent class of real women tian those who have been 
presenting this cause to you in the past few weeks. These were 
broad-minded women from the East, from the West, and from 
the North and the South—perfect ladies in manner of presenting 
their cause. These are the women, gentlemen, who are back 
of this cause, and they do not countenance nor approve of the 
outrageous and seditious acts of those women at the White 
House gates any more than good, loyal, patriotic men approve 
of the disloyal and seditious acts of men. 

I have received some letters, just as I suppose other Members 
have received, setting forth some great reasons why women 
should not have the right to the ballot. One gentleman by the 
name of Wheeler, who is the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Constitutione! League—one would judge 
from the name of this league much wisdom emtnates there- 
from—says it would be particularly unjust to impose suffrage 
upon southern States involving as it would the votes of negro 
women, No doubt you southern gentlemen are proud and de- 
lighted over the fact that you have a champion of southern 
rights as well as State rights in that old southern State of New 
York. In about three days after receiving Mr. Wheeler’s letter 
I received a letter from Mr. Charles S. Fairchilds, who is the 
real president of this league. This letter contained much 
wisdom and logic from his point of view. I want to quote from 
it. He says: 

Pro-Germans, pacifists, and socialists who carried woman suffrage 
in New York, as the election figures prove, hope to Russianize this coun- 
try by passing the Federal suffrage amendment and then demanding a 
national referendum to men and women voters on this war. 

If this gentleman is correct in his statement, there must be a 
lot of pro-German pacifists and socialists in New York from the 
majority suffrage received. And, if true, then it is a good 
thing, no doubt, we are getting some new voters in New York. 

Again he says: 

“Wree women of the world,’ 
forcing the laying down of arms. 

Fine reasoning. I wonder if this gentleman remembers what 
the poor Russian women did a few months ago, when they organ- 
ized an army, such as it was, and fought the enemy of their 
country at a time when their own men were so cowardly and 
refused to fight, but preferred to fraternize and retreat. I also 
wonder if he remembers the vote in Canada a few days ago, 
where the women voted the heaviest. They also voted the heav- 
iest to continue the war until victory, and where it was the 
lightest was a pacifist vote. Again this philosopher says: 

Such a referendum, no matter how it went, might lead to rebellion 
here and another Russia in our miast. 

That would not be called a veiled threat either. 
it! “Lead to another rebellion here and another Russia in 
our midst.” All this because women might be given the privi- 
leges of an* American citizen. I would like to know how many 
women have advocated resisting the Government in this crisis? 
Not one in one hundred of the arrests made so far for seditious 
acts; and once more, I want to quote one of this gentleman’s 
fine spun reasons for opposing suffrage: 

And incidentally, such an election would cost about $60,000,000— 
the price of five dreadnaughts. 

Well, gentlemen, from what I have heard there have been a 
few Presidents elected that have cost almost that much, and I 
have also been informed that most of it found its way into that 
gentleman’s State, so it may be by getting another class of 
voters into the game it might not cost so much; it might.lead to 
a change in the method of conducing expensive elections, espe- 
cially in New York. 

I am thankful, however, and I believe a majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States are, that we can elect a President of 
the United States without going to New York and asking permis- 
sion. And I am inclined to think we will continue to do so. 
Here is his closing paragraph—listen, gentlemen : 

Every patriotic American must see the peril of doubling the pro- 
German, pacifist, socialist vcte at this time, even without the tragic 
example of Russia showing that weakness in America now would let 
the Kaiser win this war. 

Just think of it—by giving the good women of this country a 
right to vote one would be doubling the pro-German vote, paci- 
fist vote, and would let the Kaiser win! That is an insult to 
every intelligent, loyal American woman. I should think that 
such arguments and such reasoning, if you would dignify it by 
ealling it such, would drive the women of the opposition into 
the suffrage camps as a matter of self-respect, and that all men 


they declare, “ will stop the war by 


Just think of 


who possess the love of wife, mother, and home would resent 
it by passing this amendment at once and demonstrate to this 
philosopher he is living in the dead past. 

Where women have had the privilege of voting, as in some 
States, they have shown themselves the most intelligent voters— 
far more than men. There is a good reason for this, for they are 
independent voters. They are not Republicans because their 
fathers were, not Democrats because their granddaddies were; 
therefore they are not partisan, but study the problems confront- 
ing them as new but intelligent citizens, and vote not a blind 
partisan vote, but an intelligent, thoughtful vote. 

If you never experienced the pleasure of talking over the af- 
fairs of state with your wife the evening before election and then 
go to the polls the next day with her and cast your vote, you have 
missed a great deal. Try it once and you will say, “ Never 
again; never will I argue against equal suffrage.” So well sat- 
isfied are we people in the West with it that not one of us would 
think of returning to the old method. 

Most of those who have opposed this amendment say they are 
not opposed to equal suffrage by States. But let me say to those 
gentlemen, it is not worth while fooling yourselves. You are 
not fooling anyone else. If you are in favor of suffrage at all, 
why not by the Nation and not localities? You know, or, at least, 
should know, what the submission of this amendment means, giv- 
ing the people of the Nation an opportunity to say whether or 
not we should have equal suffrage throughout the Nation. It 
seems strange that any man would say that if the people in 
three-fourths of the States of the Union should say that there 
should be equal suffrage, undoubtedly the other one-fourth ought 
not to be willing to accept the verdict. Even should three-fourths 
of the States vote for this amendment it means universal suffrage 
throughout the Nation, subject, however, to such laws and 
regulations of the States; that is, women must possess the 
qualifications uow required of men voters in the several States. 
It only makes it impossible for any State in the Union to pass 
laws barring women from voting on account of sex. That is all. 
So, you defenders of that old, worn-out theory of State rights 
had better forget that. It was worn threadbare years ago. 

You gentlemen from the South talked it to death last winter 
during the discussion of the child-labor law, while gentlemen on 
the other side were amused to think you were so childish about 
it. Then, only a few weeks ago, you gentlemen from the South 
were saying: “To the winds with the State rights; we have a 
right to say whether or not you fellows in New York, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Wisconsin, or Ohio have a right to have 
a glass of beer, and since our mint juleps have faded away we 
are not so strong for State rights as we once were, and then the 
great legal minds of Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Ohio in the North, if you please, argued loud and long for 
State rights. So we are again facing the same argument from 
the North and the same argument from the South alike— 
“ State rights.” Like the fourteenth amendment it has been used 
for every purpose a legal mind can think of as a mere subterfuge. 

I have heard some gentlemen from the Eastern and Northern 
States say they were not opposed to suffrage, but they represent 
wet States or wet districts, therefore their constituents were 
opposed to both prohibition and suffrage. Let me say to you, 
gentlemen, you had just as well come through, if that is the 
only excuse you have, because you ought to be able to see the 
handwriting on the wall. The die is cast! Before the close of 
the year 1919 at least 38, and I am not so sure but 39, States will 
have adopted the national prohibition amendment. Your wet 
districts or wet States cam not and will not be saved, so far as 
the booze question is concerned. So come on, you can say to 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Georgia, you were willing to forego that sacred question of 
State rights and let three-fourths of the States say whether or 
not we should have our glass of beer or our julep, so we of the 
fast will do likewise and let three-fourths of the States say 
whether or not suffrage shall be equal and universal. 

And now, you southerners, I have heard and I have read a 
great deal about southern chivalry; that one of the greatest 
assets of the southern gentleman is his knightly courtesy and 
chivalric actions toward the fair sex—nothing too good for the 
ladies of the land. The question is, Has all this we have heard 
and read been a myth or is it a reality? Here to-day, gentlemen 
from the South, will be the greatest test of this much-touted 
characteristic attitude of the southern gentleman. You can not 
offer the excuse, sir, that your women do not want the right of 
suffrage, for some of the fairest and most intelligent of your 
land have been here appealing for this equality. I have seen 
them; I have. talked with them; therefore I know whereof I 
speak. So, gentlemen from the South, come on and join us from 
the West, and thus live up to your traditions of gallantry and 
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chivalry and demonstrate to the rest of the United States that 
this characteristic is not a mere myth but a real virtue; and not 
only this, but, in the language of President Wilson, you can say: 
“We are fighting for the things which we have always carried 
nearest our hearts—for democracy ; for the right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in their own Government.” 

Let us do this, gentlemen, and make the United States a democ- 
racy, not alone in name but in reality, and all that a democracy 
stands for—liberty, justice, equality! 





Woman Suffrage Uplift in California, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, January 10, 1918, 

On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 200) proposing an amendment to the 
Casmanes of the United States extending the right of suffrage to 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I shall, of course, vote for the 

national suffrage amendment, because I believe the influence of 
women in the legislative affairs of the Nation will be just as 
effective and just as uplifting as that influence has been in my 
own State of California. Our legislators have been responsive to 
the woman voter in a remarkable degree, for it was after they 
came into the councils of the State that California secured many 
humanitarian laws, among them being: 

Joint guardianship law, giving women equal rights over chil- 
dren. ; 

Designating schools as civic centers. 

Amendment to child-labor law, reducing work from nine to 
eight hours. 

Extending the eight-hour law for women. 

Making tuberculosis reportable to the State board of health. 

Creating minimum wage commissions. 

A psycopathic parole law. 

Birth, death, and marriage registration. 

The home teacher's law. 

Changes in the compulsory education law. 

A pure-milk law. 

Community property law, giving a wife greater equality with 
her husband with regard to the community property. 

Amending juvenile court law to separate dependent from de- 
lingquent children. 

A teachers’ pension law. 

Establishing State training school for girls, with a board of 
welmen trustees. 

Age of consent law, raising the age from 16 to 18 years. 

Red light abatement law, placing the responsibility of disor- 
derly houses upon the property owners rather than the inmates, 
and providing for the prohibition of such houses. 

WOMEN AS OFFICEHOLDERS. 

In answer to the question of the offices to which women have 
been elected, it is found that no California woman has been 
elected to a Federal or State office; in the counties there have 
been elected 18 superintendents of schools, 2 tax collectors, 1 
treasurer, 1 recorder, 1 assessor, 1 sealer of weights and meas- 
ures, 1 constable, 3 justices of the peace, 1 county clerk, and 1 
auditor; in the cities 12 city clerks, 3 trustees, 7 treasurers, 1 
councilwoman, and 10 members of boards of education have 
been elected. 

California women have been appointed to the following offices: 
One in Los Angeles in the Federal department of labor, 1 in San 
Francisco in the office of the attorney general of the United 
States, and some postmistresses, 25 on State boards and commis- 
sions such as the housing and immigration commission, State 
board of charities, industrial welfare commission, social insur- 
ance commission, minimum-wage commission, and the trustees 
for the California State School for Girls. In the different coun- 
ties there are women serving on commissions, and a number of 
women probation officers, especially in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco; there are 6 women deputy district attorneys and 
about one-fifth of the election officers appointed are women; 
in the cities, women are serving by appointment on commissions 
such as art, public welfare, parks, civil service, playgrounds, 
housing, humane animal, library, social service, and public health 
nursin, , 


_In regard, to the service of women in'these various positions 
there is an unanimity of statement that they are more consci- 
entious than men, more careful of details, more faithful, and as 
a general thing they do not dabble in petty politics as men do, 

SUFFRAGE STIMULATES CAMPAIGNS. © 


Suffrage has had the effect of improving the character of 
candidates for office, cleaner methods have been used in cam- 
paigns, political meetings are more orderly, more women are 
present, there is less “ hot air” in the speeches and more real 
argument; women dislike personalities in political campaigns. 
Polling places have been much improved, all are in decent places 
with better surroundings, and everything about voting is quiet 
and orderly. The effect of suffrage on women themselves has 
been an increased interest in public matters, a decided mental 
broadening ; it has developed a concern not only in the rights of 
women but in the rights of men, and all human kind; it has added 
dignity and poise, inteiligence, and efficiency to women. 

Women are less influenced by party lines than men. This may 
be true because they are not bound by long and sacred tracitions 
of party politics. Men and women who were formerly opposed 
to equal suffrage have now accepted it and have ceased to dis- 
approve. 








Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY A. CLARK, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, on November 2, 
1915, the electors of the twenty-fifth congressional district of 
Pennsylvania, which I have the honor to represent, voted on a 
proposed equal-suffrage amendment to the constitution of Penn- 
sylvania and favored it by a majority of 4,568. 

Prior to the roll call on House joint resolution 200, known as 
the woman suffrage bill, it became apparent that the Repub- 
lican Members of the House would support it by approximately 
a vote of 5 to 1 and the Pennsylvania delegation by 2 to 1. The 
actual result is as follows: 

Total Republicans for, 165, and against the measure, 33; and 
the Pennsylvania Representatives voted 23 for and 12 against. 

Cognizant of the prevailing sentiment on the Republican side 
of the House and among my own State Members, and regarding 
the popular expression in my own district in the nature of in- 
structions, I voted for submitting the question to all the people. 





Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. THOMAS W. HARRISON, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I am not opposed 
to conferring the right of suffrage upon those women in Vir- 
ginia who are capable of exercising the right patriotically and 
intelligently; but I am opposed to the grant of the right of 
suffrage to males or females in Virginia without proper restric- 
tions and safeguards. There are conditions in the State which 
render unprotected suffrage dangerous and unwise. I am not 
satisfied that the intelligent and patriotic women of Virginia 
in any considerable number at present desire to assume the 
burden and responsibility of dealing with suffrage problems; 
and until they have signified that they are prepared and de- 
sirous, I do not think such problems should be imposed upon 
them. When such women in any considerable number. desire 


the franchise I believe it will be given to them by the same 
authority which gives the right to the males, and under the 
same safeguards. 

I am very much opposed to the proposed method of giving 
women the right to vote. 














The right of suffrage is a question which the Federal Govern- 
ment should not attempt to deal with. It is fundamentally a 
State problem. The voters of the State are the rulers of the 
State, and it is of the essence of local government that the 
people of a State should have the exclusive right to say who 
their rulers should be. Who shall enact their purely local laws 
and who shall administer their purely local affairs is entirely 
in the hands of the voters of the State. Tor the people of other 
States against the wish of a State to force a qualification upon 
the voters of such State is subversive of the entire theory of 
local government, which the State governments in our duplex 
system are supposed to embody. 

Some attempt is made to charge with inconsistency those who 
voted for national prohibition but refused to vote for the pro- 
posed amendment. 

There is no sort of analogy between prohibition and suffrage. 
According to repeated decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States and of the highest courts of many States the 
control, regulation, or prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors involves no personal right. Its regulation for years 
has been partly supervised by Federal legislation and partly 
by State. Indeed, under the interstate-commerce clause of the 
Federal Constitution for years, and until Congress consented, 
any sort of interference on the part of the State with inter- 
state shipments was forbidden. The regulation of interstate 
traffice is now and has always been a Federal legisiative func- 
tion. To what extent, however, the regulation or prohibition 
should be State or Federal is a question simply of expediency 
and legislative policy. To some it has seemed the better policy 
to leave to each community the method of dealing with the 
subject; to others, owing to the close intimacy between the 
States in all trade matters, it has seemed the better policy to 
make its suppression national. Between prohibition and suf- 
frage, therefore, there can be no sort of anology. The one is a 
subject of legislation and primarily a question of legislative 
expediency ; the other is in no sense a subject of legislation but 
essentially governmental. 

The impropriety of dealing with the suffrage question as is 
proposed in the pending amendment is fully illustrated by the 
immediate effect which its adoption would have upon the con- 
stitutional suffrage clauses of Virginia. 

In Virginia a small capitation tax is laid on every male resi- 
dent over the age of 21. It is a tax which is laid wholly inde- 
pendent of the right of suffrage. The tax is required to be paid 
without regard to whether the person exercises his right to 
vote or not. It is, therefore, in no sense a suffrage qualifica- 
tion. Two-thirds of this tax is dedicated to the maintenance of 
the public free schools. It is provided in the constitution, how- 
ever, that no one shall be permitted to vote at an election 
unless six months in advance of the election he has prepaid the 
eapitation tax which was due for the year previous. Certainly 
it is no hardship on anyone that he should be required to con- 
tribute a small sum to the education of his children if he de- 
sires to exercise the right to vote. This tax is not laid on 
females. The female can not be required to pay it, and could 
not pay it if she so desired, because there is no one authorized 
to collect it. The female, therefore, would be permitted to vote 
without payment of the capitation tax. The male, however, 
would claim that as this tax is laid on males only, its payment 
as a prerequisite to the right to vote would be a discrimination 
against his sex and therefore void. So that the immediate effect 
of the adoption of the proposed constitutional amendment would 
be not only to give the right to the female to vote but also to 
materially affect the male right of suffrage. The white people 
of Virginia are carrying a very burdensome proposition in en- 
deavoring to educate the children of the negro race. Very few 
of the Negroes are property taxpayers. Almost the whole reve- 
nue which the negroes of Virginia pay to the State for the 
education of their children is this capitation tax, which they 
must pay if they desire to vote. It will be seen, therefore, at a 
glance how radically the proposition before the House can affect 
the domestic concerns of a State and its revenues. 

“But if ever a people were taught the folly of a proposition of 
this character it is the people of the South. The annals of 
reconstruction tell the story of the exact counterpart of the 
proposition before the House. At the time of the adoption of 
the fifteenth amendment the white man was already a voter, 
and by the adoption of the fifteenth amendment the negro man 
was made a voter. By the proposed amendment the white 
female and the negro female are alike made voters, so that the 
proposition now before the House is simply a repetition of the 
fifteenth amendment. 

If there ever was a measure which has been bitterly denounced 
by the South it has been the fifteenth amendment. It has been 
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conceded to have been a political crime by all thoughtful people, 
of all sections, of all parties, of all creds, and of both sexes. 

After years of misrule, which entailed a loss greater than all 
the devastation of war, the several Southern States have ob- 
tained freedom to some extent at least from the mischievous 
effects of the fifteenth amendment. By recent amendments to 
their respective constitutions some stability and legal status 
has been given to anomalous political conditions. As I have 
pointed out, in the State of Virginia we will be brought once 
again face to face with the hateful conditions which prevailed 
in many parts of the State prior to the adoption of our recent 
constitution if the proposed constitutional amendment is adopted. 

For years isolated, threatened with force bills, and deaf to 
all political cajoleries, the South has remained solid upon the 
Jeffersonian doctrine that each State should control her own 
local affairs and especially the right of suffrage. Every propo- 
sition has been subordinated to this. Her fidelity to this prin- 
ciple and to the teachings of Jefferson has in this year of grace 
brought her to political power. It is now suggested that she 
will lose her position of influence, unless she barter away her 
principles. She obtained her position of influence by her un- 
swerving fidelity to principle, and there is no real guarantee that 
she can retain her political position except by adherence to the 
same principles which gave her power. 

However this may be, there sre some things which are dearer 
than political influence in the Nation. The pesceful, progressive, 
orderly, and prosperous administration of her public affairs, 
which has been the happy fortune of Virginia for maiy years, 
has meant far more to her people than the political prominence 
of her wise leaders. For years Virginia was an outcast in the 
councils of the Nation, but she zrew rich, happy, and prosperous. 
Virginia can also recall days when her State affairs were con- 
trolled by those who had no conception of the responsibility of 
the ballot, and her sons and daughters will see to it that there 
is no return to such conditions. 

It is not necessary to obtain the ballot for the true women 
of Virginia to resort to a measure so fraught with menace to 
all they hold dear, and they should not be led astray by the 
professional agitators of other sections who have no conception 
of and no sympathy with the conditions eonfronting them. 

For these reasons, wholiy independent of my views on female 
suffrage, I am opposed to the pending proposition. 


Woman Saffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OP WYOMING, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 19, 1918. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I am so profoundly interested 
in the suecess of the movement for the enfranchisement of 
women that I was willing to forego the opportunity to address 
the House at length on the subject when the resolution for a 
national woman suffrage amendment was before this body, in 
order to afford others who desired to speak an opportunity, con- 
tenting myself with a very brief statement of my great interest 
in the cause and my confidence of the adoption of the resolution. 

In view of the brevity of my statement on the floor of the 
House, I am availing myself of the opportunity to submit under 
the leave to extend some further remarks on the subject. 

The vote on the resolution was very close—rather more so 
than we had anticipated—in fact, the change of one vote might 
have defeated it. But the vote demonstrated so radical a change 
from the attitude of the House when a similar resolution was 
voted upon on a former occasion that the friends of woman 
suffrage may well feel that it was indeed a glorious victory. 

This triumph of the cause of suffrage is especially gratifying 
to me as I recall the situation in Congress in years past. 
the Representative of the original woman-sufirage State, I have 
always taken a great interest in the spread of this great reform 
toward the establishment of a true voting democracy, and I 
well remember how in the early years of my service in Congress 
but few were to be found in the House who viewed it faverably. 
I introduced the suffrage amendment Congress after Congress 
and urged its passage, only to find that my appeals and argu- 
ments fell upon deaf or unfriendly ears. 
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It affords me a vast amount of satisfaction as a Republican 
to note that our party, which has always had faith in the people 
and fias so consistently advocated a broad and liberal extension 
of the right to vote and the defense and protection of that right, 
contributed a goodly majority of the votes which woman suf- 
frage received in the House when the resolution was adopted. 

There were 274 votes for and 136 votes against the resolution 
in the House. Of the 274 favorable votes, Republicans gave 
165, Democrats 104. Of the votes against the amendment, 102 
were cast by Democrats and only 33 by Republicans. Of the 
five independents voting for the resolution, three sit on the Re- 
publican side. Eighty-three per cent of the Republican vote was 
cast for the resolution and 51 per cent of the Democratic vote. 
At the same ratio, if all the votes cast had been Republican, the 
resolution would have been adopted with many votes to spare; 
had they all been Democrats, the resolution would have been 
disastrously defeated. 

The evening before the vote in the House was taken the 
Republicans met in conference and adopted the following reso- 
lution, which I offered: 

Resolved, That the Republican conference of the House of Repre- 
sentatives advises and recommends that Republican Members of the 
fiouse support the woman-suffrage resolution in so far as is consistent 
with their convictions and the views of their constituents. 

That the resolution voiced the view of the great majority of 
the Republicans is evidenced by the fact that the Republicans 
gave a large percentage of their votes for the bill. Thus the 
members of the Republican Party in the House have again 
shown by their votes their conviction that this should be in fact 
“« Government of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 


Woman Suffrage by Federal Amendment. 
: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. J. J. MANSFIELD, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tne House or Representatives, 


Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I had occasion a few days 
ago 1o express upon the floor of this House some views concern- 
ing the proposition of placing in the Federal Constitution a new 
article seeking to limit the power of a State to make provision 
as to the qualifications of its own electorate. I stated at that 
time that upon the question of the franchise the Constitution 
has never made any distinction as to sex and that men and 
women alike stand before it sharing equal privileges. This 
statement, Mr. Speaker, has not been disputed by any person 
advocating the proposed amendment, but it stands before us an 
uncontroverted if not an admitted fact. Such being the case, 
then, who can claim that the adoption of the amendment is neces- 
sary in order to extend to women the privilege of voting? Has 
she not already obtained that privilege in a number of States 
without amending the Constitution? Then, why, I ask, is it 
deemed necessary to secure the amendment at this time after 
nearly one-half the States have granted the privilege? 

Mr. Speaker, under our system of government the State is 
the unit and the source of all power and authority. For mutual 
protection only the several States by general agreement banded 
themselves together in one compact or union. This union was 
not for the purpose of exercising the functions of government, 
but rather for the purpose of protecting the governments exer- 
cised by the several States. It was expressly provided that the 
union of States had no power for any purpose except that 
which the States themselves gave it in the compact, and that 
ail other powers of government remained with and vested in 
the several States. The courts of the country have at all times 
recognized this principle when called upon to construe a con- 
stitutional question. If they found the power attempted to be 
exercised was not granted to the Federal Union by the States, 
in the Constitution, either expressed or implied, they have in- 
variably held the measure to be unconstitutional. 

In construing a State constitution a different rule prevails. 
The State being the source of power it is not consistent or 
necessary for it to attempt to grant to itself more power. It 
already has all power, except that which it has given away, 
either to the Union in the Federal Constitution or to its own 
people in the State constitution. Consequently, the courts in 
passing upon the constitutionality of any assumed power of a 
State do not look to see whether such power was ever given to 
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the State, but they recognize that the State once had the power 
to do the acts complained of, and still has that power unless it 
has given it away either to the Federal Union or to its own 
people. In other words, the Federal Union has no power except 
that given it by the States, while the States have all power 
except that which they have given away. ‘The object of the 
Federal Union heing for the mutual protection of the several 
States it was deemed wise and prudent for it to have no more 
power than was consistent and necessary for that purpose. 
Unnecessary power in the Federal Union leads to despotism 
and oppression. 

Now, the power to regulate the franchise was one of the 
powers retained by the States. In the proposition before us 
the States are now requested to give away that power, at least 
in so far as the question of the sex of the voter is concerned. 
The States can give this power to the Federal Union by deed 
of gift if they want to, just as a man may give away his 
property. It would be very unwise, however, for the States to 
do so, unless it was reasonably necessary to enable the Federal 
Union to carry out the purpose for which it was created. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that no necessity can possibly exist 
for the uniform regulation of the franchise. Conditions are not 
uniform in all the States, and each State should be free to meet 
the varying conditions as they exist and as may be deemed in 
accord with the wishes of a majority of its people. If one State 
desires to have an educational requirement, no other State nor 
the federal Union should be permitted to interfere. If one 
favors a poll-tax payment, it does not concern a citizen of an- 
other State. If the people of one State should exercise greater 
care than the people of another State in bestowing the privilege 
upon strangers, such should be their privilege. If one State 
should consider children of immature age incapable of exercis- 
ing this important trust, then the proposition of permitting 
another State through its legislature to have a voice in com- 
pelling the enfranchisement of children in the State desiring to 
withhold the ballot from them, I take for granted, can not be 
justified or excused from the standpoint of reason or common 
sense. If the people of Kansas want the women to vote in that 
State, such should be their privilege without molestation from 
the State of Mississippi. If the people of Mississippi should find 
it detrimental to their interests to place the ballot in the hands 
of a million ignorant and irresponsible negro women of that 
State, I for one will voice my protest and cast my vote to deny 
to Kansas or to any other State the right to compel the State of 
Mississippi to place this dangerous weapon in their hands. 

In Texas, the State I represent, the women do not vote. Many 
of them may desire to do so, many more may not want to be 
burdened with the responsibility. Do the people of Montana 
desire to force this burden upon the women of Texas without 
their consent? If so, why? Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is a 
thousand times better for Texas to be free to exercise this privi- 
lege whenever it is the desire of her own people to do so. We 
do not presume to enforce our system upon the other States, 
and many of our people might deem it presumption in the people 
of other States for attempting to enforce their system upon us. 
Suppose, Mr. Speaker, that the converse of this proposition were 
before us. Suppose a resolution were submitted here, supported 
by the Representatives of all the States where women do not 
vote, denying the right to any State to grant the privilege. 
Would the people of Montana or Utah or of California claim 
exemption under State rights? I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the 
fair women who are now filling the galleries, demanding this 
innovation, would then be preaching the doctrine of State rights 
throughout the length and breadth of this land. Their voices 
would echo and reecho back and forth from the Sierra Nevada 
to the Appalachian chain, and tons of literature would be sent 
broadcast demanding the retention of the principle they are now 
seeking to destroy. 

Mr.- Speaker, the State of Texas is the first State of the 
Union in area and the fifth in population. There are more 
women in that great State who abhor the idea of having suffrage 
forced upon them than there are men, women, and children in 
the State of Nevada. Yet, in passing upon the question of the 
ratification of this amendment, Nevada, with her comparative 
limited area and with her but little more than 100,000 people, 
will have as much voice as the State of Texas with her 262,000 
square miles of territory and her, perhaps, more than 5,000,000 
of people. When we further consider the proposition in the 
light of one as not affecting the people of Nevada in any way 
whatever, but as one of vast concern to the people of Texas, it 
is enough to cause the sages to wonder that the people of any 
State in this Union could possibly desire such an innovation in 
our Government. 

Mr. Speaker, in the organization of our Government it was 
never contemplated that the regulation of the franchise should 
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ever become a Federal question. It is true the fifteenth amend- 
ment, having a similar bearing to the one now proposed, was 
adopted soon after the close of the late Civil War, but that was 
done at a time when a large number of the States were not 
permitted to voice their protests, and when the remaining sec- 
tion of the country was under the influence of passion resulting 
from the bitter conflict just ended. The fifteenth amendment, 
however, never had the result contemplated. In the Southern 
States, where it might have been thought that it would have a 
potent effect, the situation is so thoroughly safeguarded that 
the amendment to-day is virtually a dead letter, while in the 
Northern States, those that caused the initiation and ratification 
of the amendment, the negro to-day constitutes the balance of 
power and dominates the political situation, as well as entering 
largely into the industrial and labor question, from all of 
which, so far as the negro is concerned, the South is entirely 
free. Consequently, it will be seen that those who sowed the 
winds are reaping the whirlwinds, and perhaps in no section of 
the country have there resulted more serious consequences than 
in oe of the States most directly responsible for the inno- 
vation. 

So, Mr. Speaker, will it be if this amendment should become 
engrafted in the organic law of this country. Those responsible 
for {t may be the first to have cause to regret it. The tendency 
of the times is such that if there ever was a period in our his- 
tory when safe, sane, and conservative action was needed, now 
is the time. The people have begun to consider that the bridle 
is off and that there is no limit to their action. The Constitu- 
tion is beginning to be regarded so lightly as to have little more 
dignity than an ordinary statute in which no penalties are pre- 
scribed. Even the fair maidens who have been engaged in the 
performance of those picketing duties, claimed as being so nec- 
essary in helping the Nation to win the war, regard a constitu- 
tional amendment in the light of a mere flirtation, to be em- 
braced without giving it more than a passing thought. Where, 
I ask, will all this end? What purpose can a Constitution 
serve if it is to be stripped of its stability? 

If the Constitution is to be altered or set aside to suit every 
fad or fancy, then it is plain to be seen that we are but a few 
paces behind Russia in the mad race to political ruin. Russia, 
it will be recalled, is the only one of the warring powers of 
surope where woman suffrage has been put into full force and 
effect as a war measure. They have already won the war in 
Russia by giving one half their territory to the Kaiser, the 
other half to be divided between the Finns, the Ukrainians, 
and the Cossacks, with the mastery for Siberia to be hereafter 
contended for by the Teutons and the Mongolians. However, 
it is not my purpose at this time to discuss the relative merits 
or demerits of woman suffrage, but to simply voice a protest as 
to the forum in which that discussion is to take place. ‘The 
passage of this measure can not be justified upon the ground 
“that the end justifies the means.” If a man wants to enforce 
his legal rights, he must proceed in a legal manner. If he 
seeks to avail himself of an equitable right, he must first show 
that in attempting to do so he himself is doing equity and file 
his proceedings in a court of proper jurisdiction. 
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HON. WILLIAM E. MASON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped to speak in favor 
of submitting to the States the proposed amendment, but there 
was such a demand for time that I did not urge my claim, and 
am now taking the privilege given to extend, briefly, my re- 
inarks in the Recorp. I do so because I have not heard, so far, 
any special word of honor or praise given to the great author 
of the proposed amendment, Susan B. Anthony. 

I consider it one of the great privileges of my life that more 
than 40 years ago I had the honor of the personal acquaintance 
of Miss Anthony, and, while the acquaintance was limited, I 
caught a glimpse of the truth of the things for which she lived. 
I have seen her at meetings under most distressing and trying 
circumstances and for years was forced to read the coarse wit 
of cheap and feeble-minded satirists who thought they were 
making great sport of this great-souled woman, with the calm 


plain face, simple attire, and single-minded devotion to the cause 
of human liberty. 

I can not let the opportunity pass without recording here, 
briefly, her life work and struggles for equal rights and spread- 
ing upon the records of the Congress of her country a tribute of 
devotion and praise. 

Susan Brownell Anthony was born in South Adams, Mass., 

February 15, 1820. Her father, Daniel Anthony, a cotton manu- 
facturer, was a liberal Quaker, who educated his daughters 
with the idea of self-support and employed skilled teachers in 
his house. After completing her education at a Friends’ board- 
ing school in Philade!phia, she taught in New York State from 
1835 to 1850. Her father removed in 1826 to Washington 
County, N. Y., and in 1846 settled at Rochester. Miss Anthony 
first spoke in public in 1847, and from that time took a part 
in the temperance movement, organizing societies and lecturing. 
In 1851 she called a temperance convention in Albany, after 
being refused permission to a previous convention on account 
of her sex. In 1852 the New York State Temperance Society 
was organized. Through her exertions and those of Mrs. E. C. 
Stanton women came to be admitted to educational and other 
conventions, with a right to speak, vote, and serve on commit- 
tees. About 1857 she became prominent among the agitators 
for the abolition of slavery. In 1858 she made a report in a 
teachers’ meeting in Troy in favor of the coeducation of the 
sexes. Her energies have been chiefly directed toward securing 
equal civil rights for women. In 1854-55 she held conventions 
in each county of New York State in the cause of female suf- 
frage, and since then she has addressed annual appeals and 
petitions to the legislature. She was active in securing the 
passage of the act of the New York Legislature of 1860 giving 
to married women the possession of their earnings, the guardian- 
ship of their children, and soforth. During the war she devoted 
herself to the Women’s Loyal League, which petitioned Congress 
in favor of the thirteenth amendment. In 1860 she started 
a petition in favor of leaving out the word “male” in the 
fourteenth amendment and worked with the National Woman 
Suffrage Association to induce Congress to secure to her sex 
the right of voting. In 1867 she went to Kansas with Pliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Lucy Stone and there obtained 9,000 
votes in favor of woman suffrage. In 1868, with the coopera- 
tion of Mrs. Stanton and Parker Pillsbury and with the assist- 
ance of George F. Train, she began in New York City the publi- 
cation of a weekly paper called “ The Revolutionist,”’ devoted 
to the emancipation of women. In 1872 Miss Anthony east 
ballots at the State and congressional election at Rochester in 
order to test the application of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments of the United States Constitution. She was in- 
dicted for illegal voting and was fined by Justice Hunt, but, in 
accordance with her defiant declaration, she never paid the 
penalty. Between 1870 and 1880 she lectured in all of the 
Northern and several of the Southern States more than one hun- 
dred times a year. In 1881 she wrote, with the assistance of her 
coeditors, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Matilda Joslyn Gezge, 
The History of Woman Suffrage, in two volumes. 
‘’ On the morning of Tuesday, March 13, 1906, Susan B. 
Anthony answered the last call, and almost without exception 
the pulpit, press, and public paid due respect to her memory 
and rendered just comment on her life’s work. 

I saw her at a meeting in Springfield nearly 40 years ago. It 
was very much like the antislavery meetings I used to attend 
with my parents 20 years before that. I remembered that the 
antislavery pioneers had lived to see the freedom of the slaves. 
and, being thoroughly convinced of the righteousness of her 
cause, I wondered if that pioneer would live “ to wield the sickle 
in the ripened field.” I am happy to say that she saw enough 
of the harvest to feel sure of the eventual emancipation of those 
for whom she labored, and with her very last words she placed 
the leadership of that cause in the hands of Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw, and her last orders have been faithfully carried out. 

I wish I had time and space to pay a tribute to all the brave 
women in public and private life who have contributed so nobiy 
to this service. 

I wish I had time and space to reply to some of the sophistries 
used in opposition to this amendment. I was thrilled when cne of 
my colleagues mentioned the name of Betsy Ross and approved 
of the beautiful tribute he paid to her who sewed the first stars 
on our country’s flag. It suddenly occurred to me that if Betsy 
Ross should come back my friend who was paying the tribute to 
her memory would say to her, “ Betsy, you rendered a great 
service to your country, but if you are to stay here you will have 
to be governed by laws which you did not help to make and be 
classed in the matter of civil rights with minors, criminals, 
insane persons, and idiots.” Mr. Speaker, Betsy Ross still lives; 
her name is legion. In the field, on the farm, in the shops, in the 











hospitals, and in the homes they are making fast forever the 
stars which Betsy Ross first sewed in our flag. Betsy Ross of 
to-day works patiently, saves, sews, and knits. In all these ac- 
tivities this wonderful American woman, without threats or 
violence, some bearing the picket’s banner and some with the 
knitting needles, all are weaving into the web and woof of our 
flag the colors of the new democracy, where everyone shall be 
equal before long. 





Woman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT C. DICKINSON, 
OF 


MISSOURI, 
Ix tue Hovset or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, January 10, 1918. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, the woman-suffrage resolu- 
tion submitting an amendment to the Federal Constitution reads 
as follows: 

SEcTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not 
= denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
: on 2. That Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 

Article XV of the Constitution of the United States, extending 
the right of suffrage to the colored race, was proposed or sub- 
mitted to the legislatures of the several States by the Fortieth 
Congress on the 27th of February, 1869, and was declared, 
in a proclamation of the Secretary of State dated March 30, 
1870, to have been ratified by the legislatures of 29 of the 37 
States. This amendment reads as follows: 

Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Src. 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

The adoption of this amendment was made possible by the 
Civil War and the abnormal conditions in the South during the 
days of reconstruction, when carpetbag rule dominated in the 
Southern States and controlled their legislatures, gave the three- 
fourths vote necessary for its ratification. 

Forty years later, on the 12th of July, 1909, the sixteenth 
amendment was proposed by the Sixty-first Congress, and was 
declared ratified: by announcement made February 25, 1913. 
This Article XVI reads as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 

By virtue of this income-tax amendment, bitterly fought for 
many years, Congress has enacted its several income-tax laws, 
under which enormous sums of money are now levied, so neces- 
sary for the successful prosecution of the war and properly col- 
lected for the general needs of the Government in times of peace 
and war. 

On the 16th of May, 1912, the Sixty-second Congress proposed 
the seventeenth amendment, which was declared ratified May 21, 
1913. This Article XVII provides for the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people, and, in the judg- 
ment of many, has made the Senate more responsive to the 
publie will. 

In December this Congress submitted to the legislatures of the 
several States for ratification the national prohibition amend- 
ment, which, as proposed, reads as follows: 


Section 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
‘States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof, for beverage 
purposes, is hereby prohibited. 

Sec. 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concurrent 
power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Szc. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 


The woman-suffrage amendment is proposed as Article XVITI. 
It does not contain the seven-year limitation found in the prohi- 
bition amendment. 

All amendments to the Federal Constitution are submitted 
under Article V of the Constitution, which reads as follows: 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 

1 a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, 


shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, 


when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the several States 
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The fifteenth amendment, proposed for the purpose of ex- 
tending the right of suffrage to the Negroes, then recently eman- 
cipated, was adopted, as also the thirteenth and fourteenth 
amendments, shortly after the Civil War, and during the re- 
construction days, when a large part of the white population of 
the South was debarred from voting, and the adoption of these 
amendments was made possible at that time by reason of the 
fact that several of the Southern States, helping to ratify, were 
under what was known as carpetbag rule, and the legislatures 
did not then represent the educated and property-owning class, 
which, notwithstanding the fifteenth amendment, shortly re- 
gained and have ever since remained in full control in the 
Southern States as weil as in the other States of the Union. 

The recollection of the wrongs done in the days of recon- 
struction and the desire to make permanent and effective the 
control of the South by the white race by debarring this fur- 
ther extension of suffrage and thus giving the negro women the 
right to vote, I have no doubt, in a measure influences some of 
the Representatives here in their opposition to this woman- 
suffrage amendment, and they present with force and argument 
and some feeling their antagonism to any interference with the 
rights of each State to fix and determine for themselves all ques- 
tions relating to the extension of franchise. The ghost of the 
days of reconstruction is still luminous in the memory of those 
who fear a possible repetition of wrongs against the States by 
Federal interference in its elections. I feel that they magnify 
the ills against which they inveigh. 

I feel that the people are entitled to have submitted: this 
amendment, as well as the prohibition amendment, and Jet the 
several States determine, in the manner and. by the method pro- 
vided by the Constitution, as to whether or not the Constitution 
of the United States should be so amended as to exend the right 
of suffrage to women as well as men. Three years ago I voted 
to submit both the prohibition and the woman-suffrage amend- 
ments, and my attitude to-day is the same as it was then with 
reference to their submission. 

The sentiment in favor of woman suffrage has grown rapidly, 
This great war has helped to advance both prohibition and woman 
suffrage and has largely increased the sentiment for Govern- 
ment control and ownership of railroads. Mighty changes are 
going on, and while war and revolution stir all natiens, a new 
world is being made. Old things are passing away, 2nd I hope 
the world will be better by reason of changed conditions that 
will be thrust upon us. 

In the great West the women are already voting. In Novem- 
ber last New York State voted in favor of woman suffrage by 
over 100,000 majority, while only two years before it defeated 
woman suffrage by over 195,000. A marvelous change due, we 
must believe, to a great wave of sentiment and a knowledge 
that women were being called on everywhere and were pressing 
forward to do their share in this great crisis of world war. 
While lending their generous ond necessary aid, without which 
this war could not be won, why not let them also have a voice 
in the affairs of the Nation. 

Those who oppose admit that woman suffrage throughout 
the Nation is inevitable, but urge that its settlement should be 
left to each individual State for separate action, and that it is 
an invasion of the rights of the States to amend the Federal 
Constitution, and thus by this method give woman suffrage to 
all the States. Slowly it might come to all the States by sepa- 
rate action of each State, and so with prohibition, bu would 
be much longer delayed. In a measure, the same arguments 
were made against the submission of the amendments to the 
Federal Constitution for Federal income taxation, to the elec- 
tion of United States Senators by direct vote of the people. 
Special interests strenucusly opposed the adoption of these 
amendments, that by the levying of taxes upon large incomes 
the wealth of the country would be compelled to pay a larger 
share of the burdens of Government; and by popular election 
of United States Senators special interests would be less able 
to influence and name who should represent the several States 
in the Senate. 

So, too, on the question of national prohibition, a heretofore 
powerful interest in this country cried aloud against the in- 
vasion of the rights of the States and fought bitterly and suc- 
cessfully the submission of the prohibition amendment, and 
only in December—less than a month ago—was this submission 
permitted, and then, on a close vote, made possible by the vote of 
the Southern States .and by the presence of war. 

The drift of public sentiment everywhere is toward a more 
equal distribution of the burdens of Government and an en- 
largement in its responsibilities. The trend toward popular 
Government is world-wide; a very stirring of the masses for 
fairer treatment, so that men and women, who bear the burdens 


or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other | May share in a larger measure the responsibilities of Govern- 


mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress; provided, etc, 


ment. 
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Let us. get away from that condition in which the temperance 
laws of a dry State can be nullified by the agencies of adjacent 
wet States. When the prohibition amendment shall have been 
ratified, this condition should end; when both Federal and 
State powers can aid in making effective its mandate against 
the liquor power of the Nation. This power has been active in 
its opposition to woman suffrage, both State and National. For 
the votes of women will be largely cast against the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicating liquors, and it has not been un- 
‘natural for the liquor interests to oppose woman suffrage. 

The anomaly of the situation here is the opposition of Repre- 
sentatives from prohibition States to submitting this suffrage 
amendment to the several States for their action under the Con- 
stitution. I have no desire to unduly criticize their attitude 
nor their votes in opposition to this amendment, that would give 
to the women of every State the right of franchise; but I am 


in opposition to having wet States and dry States, so am I like-. 


wise to having women-suffrage States and nonwomen-suffrage 
States. There will be still reserved to eaeh State the right to 
regulate suffrage by educational and property and other quali- 
fications as new, except as to sex—the same rights of suffrage 
to be aceorded women as to men. 

It is not an easy matter to amend the Federal Constitution, 
and properly so. The fundamental law of the land ought not to 
be easily changed. It is significant that only five amendments 
to the Constitution of the United States have been adopted 
within a century past, and, of these, three were adopted shortly 
after the Civil War, that ended in 1865, more than 50 years ago. 
Prior thereto the twelfth amendment was adopted in 1804, more 
than 118 years ago. 

The very fact that it requires a two-thirds vote of both the 
House and the Senate before it can be submitted, and then re- 
quires it to be ratified by the majority vote of both houses of 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the States shows that it 
was intended by the framers of the Constitution that before this 
great instrument should be changed by amendments, that the 
sentiment in favor of such change should be strong and general 
throughout the Nation, so as to compel its submission and its 
ratification, And so amendments have come and will continue 
to be submitted, where the popular judgment is sufficiently 
strong to eompel favorable action by those clothed with the au- 
thortiy to submit constitutional amendments to the judgment 
and decision of the people of the sovereign States of the Union, 
who will record their will through their own agents and repre- 
sentatives in their respective legislatures, and these legislators 
will be required to speak the will and judgment of those who 
make them agents and give them seats in these legislative 
bodies. 

Revolutions do not go backward, and the progress in favor of 
suffrage has grown with remarkable rapidity, and whatever 
may-:-have been the declarations heretofore mide in party plat- 
forms regarding the rights of women to vote, when the several 
parties next meet in national conventions, they will all declare 
in favor of this woman-suffrage amendment. It will not be 
made a party question. It is not now and will not be then. 
The necessary three-fourths may be obtained before the next 
presidential election, and the controversy will have ended; and 
the evils predicted by those opposed will, in my judgment, not be 
in evidence, but that conditions will be helped rather than hurt 
by extending the right of suffrage to women in all the States. 

I hope the resolution will pass both the House and the Senate, 
and when submitted that it will in the early future be ratified 
by the sovereign States of the Union. 
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HON. FRED A. BRITTEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tur Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, January 16, 1918. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, now that the equal-suffrage 
amendment has been passed by the House I desire to insert 
in the Recorp a few speeches made by representative women of 
Illinois during their visit to the National Capital December 12, 
1917, when a delegation of Illinois women headed by Mrs. 
Grace Wilbur Trout, Mrs. George F. Bass, and Mrs. James W. 
Morrison, met with the Illinois Members of the House and 
Senate. 

The addresses made that day typify the very highest thought 
and endeavor of the women of Illinois who have so cheerfully 











given of their time and money in bringing about the success 
of so worthy a cause, and the affirmative vote of the entire 
Illinois delegation in Congress for the equal-suffrage amend- 
ment was due very largely to the sincere and practical opera- 
tion of these wonderful women. When this was an assured 
suceess they gladly lent their superior knowledge of practical 
politics to their sister workers in other States where each vote 
was carefully tabulated and cherished. 

If any one woman in the country is responsible for a creat 
measure of the success attained, I honestly believe that woman 
to be Mrs. George F. Bass, of Chicago, whose indefatigable 
endeavor and wise procedure must have been felt in every 
State in the Union. 

Besides the women whose speeches I am inserting, I desire to 
especially compliment that all-practical little lady, Mrs. Joseph 
Baur, whose address to the Members of Congress was just full 
of what she termed “ practical politics” and will be long re- 
membered as a classie in this direction. I am sincerely sorry 
that I failed to procure a copy of it for preservation in the 
Recorp of this body. 

The country owes a sincere compliment to such women as 
Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen, Mrs. Joseph M. Patterson, Mrs. Augustus 
Peabody, Mrs. Tiffany Blake, Miss Marie J. Rozet, Miss Caro- 
line Kirkland, Mrs. Medill McCormick, Mrs. George Packard, 
Mrs. Charles Hamill, Mrs. R. T. Crane, jr., Mrs. Dunlap Smith, 
Mrs. Arthur Ryerson, and Miss Cornelia Conger for their won- 
derful and patriotic labor in a glorious cause which must 
surely be recognized by that body on the other side of the 
Capitol. 

The Illinois meeting on December 12 was presided over by 
Senator Lawrence Y. SHERMAN and was attented by Senator 
JAMES HAminton Lewis, as well as by many Members of the 
House from our State. 

oo Grace Wilbur Trout addressed the delegation and said: 
said: 


We are to-day facing a world crisis. If we talk democracy—fight 
for democracy—then certainly to be consistent we must live dommneracy. 
The passage of the Federal suffrage amendment is not merely an equal- 
suffrage question. It is a question involving a fundamental idea for 
which a world to-day is fighting. 

We have in this country three times as many native-born women as 
we have foreign-born men and women put together. Certainly at this 
critical time the patriotic men of America need standing back of them 
these free, native-born patriots of America. With thousands of men 
being called out of the ranks of civic life inte the Army and Navy, 
with thousands and thousands of them being sent to foreign shores, 
who is going to safeguard this country against the anarchism, the 
treachery, the unrest, and the discontent that always follow in the 
wake of war? Men who are left at home are going to have double 
burdens to carry. These men need standing back of them, with full 
political strength, the women of their households. : 

vote is as eff ve a weapon as a gun with which to fight for 
the Government. Now is the psychological time to pass the Federal 
amendment. If we as a nation are going to live and become the hope 
of humanity, we must e a real democracy in spirit and in truth, 
a democracy representing all of our people, women as well as men. 

Who is going to take care of, support, and nurse back to health and 
strength the thousands of men who are going to come back from this 
war? Who is going to do the work of those who never come back? 
Women to-day are frantically busy with their Red Cross work and 
other war relief work. Many of them think when the war is over 
their work will cease. It will only have just begun. Then, let us 
to-day pass the Federal amendment and give them that political free- 
dom which will enable them to do their work in the most efficient way. 

We talk conservation in this country. Let us conserve the woman 
power of the Nation. Truth strips the mask from hypocrisy and shows 
us things as they are. It is impossible to build without a foundation. 
Can we honestly expeet that success that we so earnestly desire for 
our troops at the front, for our own brave men who are fighting and 
making the last great sacrifice, that the world may be made safe for 
democracy if we fail to stand for the same basic idea here at home? 

The men in Congress te-day have the greatest opportunity ever 
offered to men in the history of our country, the opportunity to pass 
the Federal —. amendment, and make this Nation what it has 
always pretended to be but never has been, a real democracy. Men 
in voting for the Federal amendment are building up a constituency 
among women beund to them forever by indissoluble chains of grati- 
tude. Statesmen who confer liberty upon humanity are never for- 


gotten. 

We believe that the Congressmen in Washington will see the vision 
and, uniting, will pass the Federal suffrage amendment, and by se 
doing help win the present war, for this Nation necds its full man 
power united with its full woman power in this hour of its great trial. 


Mrs. Lyman A. Walton, of Chicago, then addressed the delega- 
tion. and said: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Illinois congressional delegation, 
we bring you the greetings of a million woman voters of the great State 
of Hilinois. We bring you also the practical experience that 2 woman 
with a vote is a more effective factor in a community than the woman 
without. ‘The summer after the women got the vote Chicages garbage 
contract ran out. Mayor Harrison’ appointed a woman, Miss Mary 
McDowell, to head the new municipal garbage commission. Although 
we had tried for years to bring about the appointment of police women 
on the foree, it was not until the women got the vote that Mayor 
Harrison appointed them. We now have 10. In the first aldermanic 
election six very bad aldermen. were replaced by six excellent repre- 
sentatives as a direct result of the women’s votes. ‘To-day a request 
from one of our municipal cfficers is backed by our vote. 
ne a our votes have also gained us strength in the State and in the 
Nation. 
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We haye the unreserved indorsement of former Gov. Dunne and Gov. 
Lowden. In our first presidential election the women received the 
indorsement znd praise of the national leaders in both parties. 

To-day woisen are responding nobly for war work. They are back- 
ing up the Federal Food Administration. They are helping the Red 
Cross. England and France have been able to accomplish what they 
have by virtue of their heroic women as well as their brave men. 
And what they have done the women of America are ready to do. 
But, as always, women are not prepared to perform any special func- 
tion with the greatest efficiency because they have not been trained. 
If it is true that our military training for our young men for national 
defense is inadequate when they come to the grim business of war, 
how much truer is this of women without any training at all? The 
women are asking for universal service for themselves as well as for 
their boys and men. In these grim months they will bear great 
economic and social burdens that will test them as severely as their 
men. Give them training! Prepare them for this service! But uni- 
versal service presupposes universal responsibility and universal re- 
sponsibility means the universal vote. The great womanhood of 
America is ready to serve, with the vote or without the vote. But 
the women will serve more readily, with greater enthusiasm and 
greater devotion, if they realize that they have a voice in the direction 
of America’s affairs. Because of our past record and our offer of un- 
reserved service, we ask the passage of the Federal amendment. 


Mrs. James W. Morrisson, of Chicago, then addressed the dele- 
gation and said: 


I realize and am very grateful for the knowledge that it is not neces- 
sary for me to attempt to convince our Illinois delegation of the justice 
and wisdom of passing the Federal woman-suffrage amendment, but 
I should like to give you for your information certain facts which you 
may find useful in answering the arguments of other men who are not 
so well informed or possessed of so keen a sense of justice. 

We are frequently asked why we do not stop suffrage agitation and 
go in for war work. 

Gentlemen, we are doing war work. 

Dr. Shaw, our honorary president, is the chairman of the women’s 
committee of the Council of National Defense. Mrs. Catt, our presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Stanley McCormick, one of our officers, are on that 
committee. As you know, the National Woman Suffrage Association 
was the first organization to ra to the Government, even before war 
was declared, the support of its entire membership and to undertake 
on behalf of the Government war work along certain lines, That obli- 
gation has been kept, that Picdge renewed. 

Of our linois women, of the members of this delegation, Mrs. Bowen, 
former president of the Chicago Equal Suffrage Association, is a member 
of the State council of defense and chairman of its women’s committee. 
Mrs. Cyrus McCormick is its treasurer. Mrs. Peabody is vice chairman 
of its committee on food production. Mrs. Ryerson, Mrs. Trout, and I 
are on the executive council of this committee and in no ornamental 
capacity. Mrs. Bass and Mrs. Fairbanks are members of the natidnal 
liberty-loan committee, Mrs. Baur its Chicago chairman. As an illus- 
tration of the amount of work some of these women are doing, it may 
interest you to know that Mrs. Baur’s committee was asked by the 
men’s liberty-loan committee to sell $780,000 worth of bonds. They 
sold well over seven million. 

We are doing war work, and we are doing suffrage work as well. 
That means that we sleep a great deal less and that we hardly play at 
all. It is a double burden that we carry, and a very heavy one. 

You will remember, gentlemen, that at the time of the Civil War 
the same plea was made to the suffragists of America, and they did 
drop all suffrage work and gave themselves whole-heartedly to the serv- 
ice of their country. What happened? After the war the negro was 
enfranchised and they were not, the country dismissed the question of 
suffrage and went to work on other things, and it has taken more than 
50 years of continuous agitation to bring our great cause to the point 
where it now stands. Get it State by State some people say to us. Mrs. 
McCullough has told you of the difficulty of securing a suffrage amend- 
ment to the constitution of Illinois. Such amendments are even more 
difficult to secure in other States. The President himself, after being 
told of the obstacles in the way of a ccnstitutional amendment in 
Indiana, admitted that to enfranchise Indiana women by that method 
was practically impessible. To amend the constitution of New Mexico 
you must have a majority of three-fourths of the voters, including 
two-thirds from each county. The Legislature of New Hampshire may 
not submit such an amendment at all. It is obvious that the Federal 
amendment is the only way to correct these inequalities. 

If we who have partial suffrage stop our work for the amendment, 
now that victory is in sight, we practically say to these women in 
the States with ironclad constitutions: ‘‘ We have enough suffrage to 
satisfy us, and we don’t care what happens to you.” 

That is not fair: it is not loyal; it is not American. You would 
not wish to do anything of this sort. You will be told that we should 
follow the example of the English suffragists, who dropped all their 
suffrage activity at the beginning of the war. ‘That statement repre- 
sents a very common misapprehension. The militants, who are a com- 
paratively small portion of the English suffragists, abandoned their 
militant tactics. thereby proving themselves both better patriots and 
better suffragists than the negligible number of militant suffragists over 
here, but all the English suffragists worked as they had never worked 
before. They have sent out seven hospital units to France, Serbia, 
the Dardenelles, and Italy. They undertook the care of alien women 
stranded in England; they registered for war service; they went to 
work in munition factories, on the farms, everywhere they were needed. 
They extended and perfected their organization and then used that 
organization to render a service to their country so magnificent that 
their most bitter enemies. Asquith and Lord Northcliffe, are now their 
most loyal champions. The woman-suffrage clause of the representa- 
tion-of-the-people bill passed the House of Commons by the unprece- 
dented majority of 7 to 1. 

I do not pretend to say that the war werk done by the women of 
America is as yet, after six months of war, comparable to that done 
by English women in three years, but I know, not from guesswork 
but from my familiarity with the reeords of the Council of National 
Defense that we will be equal to any demands that may be made 
upon us. 

There is an especial responsibility resting upon you gentlemen in con- 
nection with this Federal amendment. Because of our separate ballot, 
Illinois has been until now the one place in the world where the posi- 
tion taken by women on the questions that come up at election time is 
not a maiter of guesswork, but of arithmetic. You will all yote for 
the amendment, I know; but if you do not do more than that, if you 
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are half-hearted in your support of it, you say to all the world that 

judging from our known record you do not consider us good citizens, 
I do not believe that you feel that way, but it will not be possible to 
put any other interpretation on your actions if you should be half- 
earted in your support of a measure of justice of this kind. 

I do not wish to take up any more than is necessary of your time, 
but I should like, in closing, to quote to you from a =e made by 
the premier of Denmark to the newly enfranchised Danish women. 

As you know, there is probably no country in the world, with the 
possible exception of Holland, whose situation has been so precarious 
as that of Denmark—a tiny, defenseless nation surrounded by warring 
giants that could crush her at a blow. And yet, in the very first year 
of the war, Denmark enfranchised its women. After the bill had been 
signed by the King, the premier called together the leaders of the 
suffrage movement and told them this: 

“There never was a time in the history of our country when the 
existence of our nation and our very lives depend as absolutely as they 
depend now upon the wisdom or the unwisdom of our conduct. That 
is a responsibility we can not face alone, and we have called upon you, 
women of the country, to share it with us and to render with us the 
last ounce of service of which you are capable in defense of the country 
in which we live.’ ' 

Gentlemen, does not this same reasoning apply to us? 


Blanche B. West addressed the delegation, saying: 


The women of the down State are working to-day in the trenches 
that have been dug for us. We have that long suffrage trench that was 
dug many, many years ago, and then within the last year we have been 
given the Red Cross trench, the Liberty Loan trench, the food and fuel 
production and conservation trenches, and the public-welfare trench. 

Every time an order from this city—Washington—has come to us 
we have gone “over the top.” It is my privilege to be one of the 
commanders in the fourteenth congressional district, and I wish I had 
time to tell you how wonderfully the women in that district went 

over the top ” in the last Liberty Loan drive. 

In my county—and the largest city we have has a population of only 
5,000 people—our women not only sold Liberty bonds but they bought 
$113,950 worth of bonds. The farm women used their utter, egg, and 
chicken money to buy bonds. 

Now, we are needed—every minute of our time is needed—in these 
war trenches, because next year we must raise more chickens, larger 
gardens, and make more butter, and, if need be; husk the corn and dig 
the potatoes that our boys—the boys that we have so willingly and 
gladly sent “over there” into the trenches—may be fed, clothed, and 
cared for. 

However, it is utterly impossible for us to desert or surrender the 
suffrage trench, because we know it leads directly into that trench of 
reconstruction in which we must wark for many years after the war. 

And so the women of the down State have sent to you the Macedonian 
oT for help. We are not asking you to win the battle for us, we are 
asking you only to furnish the one big gun that will help us “ over the 
top” to victory, and then we will plunge back into the other trenches 
there to work and again and again to go “over the top” until democ- 
racy has been won for the whole world. 








Woman Suffrage. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. BAER, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, January 19, 1918. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of equal suffrage. I 
do not thin’: that I could express a series of arguments which 
would be more fitting at this time than an address delivered to 
the Congress of the United States by Carrie Chapman Catt, 
president of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion. Receiving permission from Mrs, Catt to extend these re- 
marks, I herewith offer extracts from her speech, which I re- 
spectfully request be made a part of the Recorp: 


The maxims of the Declaration were once called “ fundamental prin- 
ciples of government.” ‘They are now called “American principles” or 
even “Americanisms.” They have become the slogans of every move- 
ment toward political liberty the world around; of every effort to widen 
the suffrage for men or women in any land. Not oa race, or class 
striving for freedom is there, anywhere in the world, that has not made 
our axioms the chief weapon of the struggle. More, all men and women 
the world around, with far-sighted vision into the verities of things, 
know that the world tragedy of our day is not now being waged over 
the assassination of an archduke, nor commercial competition, nor na- 
tional ambitions, nor the freedom of the seas—it is a death grapple be- 
tween the forces which deny and those which uphold the truths of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Our “Americanisms ” have become the issue cf the great war! 

Every day the conviction grows deeper that a world humanity will 
emerge from the war, demanding political liberty and accepting nothing 
less. In that new struggle there is little doubt that men and women 
will demand and attain political liberty together. To-day they are fight- 
ing the world’s battle for democracy together, Men and women are 
paying the frightful cost of war and bearing its sad and sickening sor- 
rows together, ‘To-morrow they will share its rewards together in 
democractes which make no discriminations on account of sex. 

These are new times and, as an earnest of tts sincerity in the battle 
for democracy, the Government of Great Britain has not only pledged 
votes to its disfranchised men and to its women, but the measure passed 
the House of Commons in June, 1917, by a vote of 7 to 1, and will be 
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sent to the House of Lords in December, with the assurances of Premier 
Lloyd-George that it will shortly become a national law. The measure 
will apply to England, Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and all the smaller 
British islands. 

Canada, too, has enfranchised the women of all its Provinces, stretch- 
ing from the Pacifie coast to northern New York, and the premier has 
predicted votes for ail Canadian women before the next national election. 

In the words of Premier Lloyd-George: “ There are times in history 
when the world spins along its destined course so leisurely that for 
centuries it seems to be at a standstill. Then come awful times, when 
it rushes along at so giddy a pace that the track of centuries is covered 
in a single year. These are the times in which we now live.” . 

It is true; democracy, votes for men and votes for women, making 
slow but certain progress in 1914, have suddenly become established 
facts in many lands in 1917. Already our one-time mother country has 
become the standard bearer of our Americanisms, the principles she 
once denied, and—cynical fact—Great Britain, not the United States, 
is now leading the world on to the coming democracy. Any man who 
has red American blood in his veins, any man who has gloried in our 
history and has rejoiced that our land was the leader of world de- 
mocracy, will share with us the humbled national pride that our coun- 
try has so cng delayed action upon this question that another country 
has beaten us in what we thought was our especial world mission. 


THREE REASONS FOR THE FEDERAL METHOD. 


We elect the Federal method. There are three reascns why we make 
this choice and three reasons why we reject the State method. We 
choose the Federal method (1) because it is the quickest process, and 
justice demands immediate action. If passed by the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress, as it should be, the amendment will go to 41 legislatures in 1919, 
and when 36 have ratified it, will become a rational law. In 1869 
Wyoming led the way, and 1919 will round out half a century of the 
most ra aaa struggle any class ever made for the vote. It is 
enough. The British women’s suffrage army will be mustered out at 
the end of their half century of similar endeavor. Surely men of the 
land of George Washington will not require a longer time than those of 
the land of George the Third to discover that taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny, no matter whether it be men or women who are 
taxed. We may justly expect American men to be as willing to grant to 
the women of the United States as generous consideration as those of 
Great Britain have done. 

(2) Every other country dignifies woman suffrage as a national ques- 
tion. Even Canada and Australia, composed of self-governing States 
like our own, so regard it. Were the precedent not established. our 
own National Government has taken a step which makes the treatment 
of woman suffrage as a national question imperative. For the first 
time in our history Congress has imposed a direct tax upon women and 
has thus deliberately violated the most fundamental and sacred prin- 
ciple of our Government, sincé it offers no compensating “ representa- 
tion” for the tax it imposes. Unless reparation is made it becomes the 
same kind of tyrant as was George the Third. When the exemption for 
unmarried persons under the income tax was reduced to $1,000 the 
Congress laid the tax upon thousands of wage-earning women—teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, bookkeepers, secretaries, and the proprietors of many 
businesses. Such women are earning their incomes under hard condi- 
tions of economic inequalities, largely due to their disfranchisement. 
Many of these, while fighting their own economic battle, have been con- 
tributors to the campaign for suffrage that they might bring easier con- 
ditions for all women. 

Now, those contributions will be deflected from suffrage treasuries 
into Government funds through taxation. Women realize the dire need 
of huge government resources at this time and will make no protest 
against the tax, but it must be understood, and understood clearly, that 
the protest is there, just the same, and that women income-tax payers, 
with few exceptions, harbor a genuine grievance against the Govern- 
ment of the United States. The National Government is guilty of the 
violation of the principle that the tax and the vote are inseparable; it 
alone can make amends. Two ways are open: Exempt the women 
from the income tax or grant them the vote. There can be no com- 
promise. To shift responsibility from Congress to the States is to in- 
vite the scorn of every human being who has learned to reason. A 
Congress which creates the law and has the power to violate a world- 
acknowledged axiom of just government can also command the law 
and the power to make reparation to those it has wronged by the 
violation. “To you, the Congress of the United States, we must and do 
look for this act of primary Justice. 


(3) If the entire 48 States should severally enfranchise women, 
their political status would still be inferior to that of men, since no 


rovision for national protection in their right to vote wauld exist. 

he women of California or New York are not wholly enfranchised, 
for the National Government has not denied the States the right to 
deprive them of the vote. This protection can.come only by Federal 
action, Therefore, since women will eventually be forced to demand 
congressional action in order to equalize the rights of men and women, 
why not take such action now and thus shorten and ease the process? 
When such submission ts secured, as it will be, 48 simultaneous State 
ratification campaigns will be necessary. By the State method 36 
States would be obliged to have individual campaigns, and those would 
still have to be followed by the 48 additional campaigns to secure the 
final protection in their right to vote by the National Government. 
We propose to conserve money, time, and woman's strength by the 
elimination of the 86 State campaigns as unnecessary at this stage of 
the progress of the woman-suffrage movement. 


THREE REASONS AGAINST THE STATE METHOD, 


The three reasons why we object to the State-amendment process 
are: (1) The constitutions of many States contain such difficult pro- 
visions for amending that it is practically impossible to carry an amend- 
ment at the polls. Several States require a majority of all the votes 
cast at an election to insure the passage of an amendment. As the num- 
ber of persons yoting on amendments is usually considerably smaller 
than the number voting for the head of the ticket, the effect of such pro- 
vision is that a majority of those men who do not vote at all on the 
amendment are counted as voting against it. For example, imagine a 
State casting 100,000 votes for governor and 80,000 on a woman-suffrage 
amendment, That proportion would be a usual one. Now, suppose 
there were 45,000 votes in favor and 35,000 against woman suffrage. 
The amendment would have been carried by 10, majority in a State 
which requires only a majority of the votes cast on the amendment, as in 
the State of New York. If, however, the State requires a majority of 
the votes cast at the election, the amendment would be lost by 10,000 


majority. The men who were either too ignorant, too indifferent, or too 
careless to vote on the question would have defeated it. Such constitu- 
tions have rarely been amended. and then only on some noncontroversial 
question which the dominant powers have agreed to support with the 
full strength of their “ machines.” 

New Mexico, for example. requires three-fourths of those voting at 
an election, including two-thirds from each county. New Mexico is sur- 
rounded by suffrage States, but the women who live there probably can 
secure enfranchisement only by Federal action. The Indiana constitu- 
tion provides that a majerity of all voters is necessary to carry an 
amendment; thus the courts may decide that registered voters who did 
not go to the polls at ali may be counted in the number, a majerity of 
whom it is necessary to secure. The constitution can not be amended. 
The courts have declared that the constitution prohibits the legislature 
from granting suffrage to women. What. then can the women of 
Indiana do? They have no other hope than the Federal amendment. 

Several State coustitutions stipulate that a definite period of time 


must elapse before an amendment defeated at the polls can again be 
submitted. New York has ne such provision. and the second campaign 
of 1917 immediately followed the first in 1915; but Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, both voting on the question in 1915, can not vote on it 


again before 1920. New Hampshire has no provision for the submission 
of an amendment by the legisiature at all. <A constitutional convention 
alone has the right to submit an amendment, and such conventions cau 
not be called oftener than once in seven years. The constitutional com- 
plications in many of the States are numerous, varied, and difficult to 
overcome. 

All careful investigators must arrive at the same conclusion, that the 
only hope for the enfranchisement of the women of several States is 
through congressional action. Since this is true, we hold it unnecessary 
to force women to pass through any more referenda campaigns. The 
hazards ef the State constitutional provisions which women are expected 
to overcome in order to get the vote, as compared with the easy process 
by which the vote is fairly thrust upon foreigners who choose to make 
their residence among us, is so offensive an outrage to one’s sense of 
justice that a woman’s rebellion weuld surely have been fomented long 
age had wemen not known that the discrimination visited upon them 
was without deliberate intent. The continuation of this condition is,. 
however, the direct responsibility now of every man who occupies a posi- 
tion authorized to mght the wrong. You are such men, honorable Sena- 
tors and Representatives. To you we appeal to remove a grievance 
more insulting than any nation in the wide world has put upon its 
women. 

2. The second reason why we object to the State process is far more 
serious and important than the first. It is because the statutery laws 
governing elections are so inadequate and defettive as to vouchsafe 
little or no protection to a referendum in most States. The need for 
such proteetion seems to have been universally overlooked by the law- 
makers. Bipartisan election boards offer efficient machinery whereby 
the representatives of one political party may cheek any irregularities 
of the other. The interests of all political parties in am election are 
further protected by partisan watchers. None of these provisions is 
available to those interested in a referendum. In most States women 
may net serve as watchers, and no political party assumes responsibifty 
for a nonpartisan question. [In the State of New York women may 
serve as watchers. They «id so serve in 1915 and in 1917: nearly 
everyone in the mere than 5,000 polling places was covered by etti- 
cientiy trained women watchers. The women believe that this fact 
had much to do with the favorable result. 

In 24 States there is no law providing for a recount on a referen- 
dum. Voters may be bribed, colonized, repeated and the law provides 
for no possible redress. In some States corrupt veters may be arrested, 
tried, and punished, but that does not remove their vetes from the 
total vote cast nor in any way change the results. When questions 
which are supported by men’s organizatiens go toe referendum, such as 
prohibition, men interested may secure posts as election efficials or 
party watchers end thus be in position to guard the purity of the 
election. This privilege is rot open to women. 

That corrupt influences have exerted their full power against woman 
suffrage we know well. I have myself seen biecks of men marched to 
the polling booth and paid money in plain sicht, both men and bribers 
flaunting the fact boldly that they were “beating the ———— women.” 
I have myself seen men whe could not speak a word of English nor 
write their names in any language driven to the polis like sheep to 
vote against woman suffrage, and no law at the time could punish 
them for the misuse of the vote so cheapiy extended to them, ner 
change the resuit. 

It is our sincere belief, based upon evidence which has been com- 
pletely convincing to us, that woman-suffrage amendments in several 
States have been won on referendum but that the returns were jugzled 
and the amendment counted out. We have given te such campaigns 
our money, our time, our strength, our very lives. We have believed 
the amendment carried, and yet have seen our cause announced as lost. 
We are tired of playing the State campaign came with “the political 
dice loaded and the cards stacked” against us before we begin. ‘The 
position of such an amendment is precisely like that ef the defendant 
in a case brought before an inexperienced judge. After having heard 
the plaintiff, he untactfully remarked that he would listen to the 
defendant’s remarks, but he was bound to tel! him in advance that he 
proposed to give the verdict to the plaintiff. From this lower court, 
often unscrupulous in its unfairness, we appeal to the higher, the 
Congress and the legislatures of the United States. 

3. The third reason why we object to the State method is even more 
weighty than either or both of the others. It is because the State 
method fixes responsibility upon no one. The legislatures pass the 
question on to the voters and heve no further interest in it. The 
political parties, not knowing how the election may decide the matter, 
are loth to espouse the cause of woman suffrage lest, if it loses, they 
will have alienated from their respective parties the support of enemies 
of woman suffrage. 

Contributors to campaign funds have at times stipulated the return 
service of the party machinery to defeat woman suffrage, and as such 
contributors are wily enough to make certain of their protection, they 
often contribute te both dominant parties. Thousands of men in every 
State have become so accustomed to accept party nominations and plat- 
forms as their unquestioned guide that they refuse to act upon a political 
question without instruction from their leaders. When the leaders pass 
the word along the line to defeat a woman-suffrage amendment, it is im- 
possible to carry it. It is not submitted to an electorate of thinking 





voters, whose reason must be convinced, but to such voters plus political 
nes” skillfully organized, servilely obedient, who have their plans 


“ machi 
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laid to defeat the question at the polls even before it leaves the legis- 
lature. From a condition where no one is responsible for the procedure 
of the amendment through the hazards of an election, where every 
enemy may effectively hide nis enmity and the methods employed behind 
the barriers of constitutions and election laws, we appeal to a method 
which will bring our cause into the open, where every person or party, 
friend or foe involved in the campaign, may be held responsible to the 
public. We appeal from the method which has kept the women of this 
country disfranchised a quarter of a century after their enfranchisement 
was due, to the method by which the vote has been granted to the men 
and women of other lands. We do so with the certain assurance that 
every believer in fair play, regardless of party fealties, will approve our 
decision, 





—a. 


Farm Loans, 


SPEECH 
HON. SCOTT FERRIS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, . 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, January 4, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the resolution (H. Res. 199) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 7731, amending section 32 of the Federal farm- 


loan act. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, so what I shall have to say on 
the important subject of rural credits will not have very great 
weight. There are, however, a few homely facts that I have well 
in mind, and I feel that I do know: 

First. On July 17, 1916, Congress did pass a rural-credits bil! 
and it was signed and became a law on that day. 

Second. I felt thep and I feel now that its passage and estab- 
lishment was eminently necessary. 

Third. I felt then and I feel now that the six and a half 
million American farmers were entitled to have lower rates of 
interest and longer tenure of repayment. 

Fourth. The legislation we enacted has accomplished both of 
these purposes. 

Fifth. I felt that I knew then, and I certainly feel that I 
know now, that the American farmer was suffering from ex- 
cessive interest rates, and men were being forced from the farm 
inte the crowded centers, and that it was having a deleterious 
effect on the farming interests and the producing interests of 
the country. 

We are told by the chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, by the Treasury Department, and by the Farm Loan 
Board that unless we pass this legislation to-day, providing for 
$100,000,000 per year for two successive years to be invested in 
farm-loan bonds, that the farm-loan business, so far as the rural- 
credits system is concerned, is practically at an end. I feel 
sure they state the facts, and it merits our attention. This 
rural-credits system, created a little more than a year ago, has 
taken individual applications to the number of 92,446 for a total 
amount of money aggregating $219,760,740. Of these applica- 
tions just referred to, 44,332 have been approved and they carry 
an amount of approved loans of $105,136,529. Of this total 
amount of approved loans, money has been paid out on them to 
the extent of $29,824,655. 

Thus it will be readily observed that if we fail this day to pass 
this bill, that the Farm Loan Board and the farm-land banks 
will be embarrassed to the extent that they will not be able to 
pay out the money on approved loans aggregating $75,000,000. 

Who is there here to-day that wants to so embarrass these 
farm-land banks? 

Who is there here to-day who would strike down this system 
by refusing to afford the relief asked? 

The American farmer who has long sought reduced rates of 
interest and long tenure of repayment will earnestly look for 
and long remember the names of the Members who this day 
obstruct the passage and vote against this bill. 


FARM-LAND BANK ACTIVITIES IN OKLATIOMA. 


The farm-land bank located at Wichita, Kans., and which has 
jurisdiction over Oklahoma, has formed 86 ‘san associations in 
Oklahoma, and 32 more are in the course of formation. Two 
thousand eight hundred and four individual farmers have ap- 
plied for loans aggregating the amount of $6,075,157. 

Of these loans only 913 have actually been closed and the 
money paid out. The loans so finally passed upon, and where 
the money has actually reached the hands of the farmer, aggre- 
gates but $1,740,200. This leaves $4,327,955 in Loans still pending 
approval, still awaiting this relief, before they can finally be 
closed. 


IT repeat, this rural-credits system was needed at the start. 
It is needed now. It passed the House almost with unanimous 
consent. Two hundred and ninety-five Representatives voted 
for it; 10 voted against it. True, some of those who voted for 
it did it grudgingly and unwillingly, but their votes speak 
louder than their inward feelings on the subject in the passage 
of legislation. 

I have felt just a trifle grieved to-day to hear the heavy artil- 
lery of the Republican Party in this Chamber turned against 
this farm-loan bill. The ablest speakers of the Republican side 
have made their ablest «ddresses, trying to strike this system 
down. Some have opposed it openly and without apology. 
Others have traveled via the Weeks amendment, which is but 
real opposition masquerading behind the Weeks amendment. It 
is but an effort to do indirectly what it is well known can not be 
done directly. 

The Weeks amendment provides that of the appropriation of 
$200,000,000 carried in this proposal none of it shall be used to 
take up existing mortgages. How frail must be the logic of those 
that would adopt it with a view of aiding. How frail must be 
the reasoning of those who would prefer to appropriate Federal 
funds for new investments and speculation rather than to afford 
the benefit to those involved in debt and extortionate rates that 
can not be borne without bankruptcy and abandonment. 

I pause and ask who so much needs the strong arm of the Gov- 
ernment as the man who is struggling under 10 per cent? The 
farm-loan bank tells us that of the business already transacted 
by the bank, 90 per cent of it has been to take up existing loans. 
Hence, judging the future business of the bank by the past, we 
may well assume that the Weeks amendment will incapacitate 
and strike down the business and efficiency of the land bank to 
the extent of 90 per cent. 

From every corner of the Republic, from across the seas, 
from everywhere, there is a voice calling to the American 
farmer to plant more, to produce more. Still, those who are 
fathering the Weeks amendment and opposing this legislation 
would strike down 90 per cent of the usefulness of this banking 
system, which was established but a little more than a year 
ago with but 10 dissenting votes from all the Representatives 
of the Republic. 


TENANTRY WAS INCREASING BY LEAPS AND BOUNDS, 


At the time this legislation passed a little more than a year 
ago interest rates were soaring, farm tenantry was increasing, 
farm ownership was decreasing, farmers were being pressed 
from their farms into the crowded cities, mortgages were in- 
creasing, farms were being depopulated, and it was absolutely 
necessary that something be done to check this unwholesome 
trend. The acreage of the individual farm was decreasing, while 
their indebtedness was increasing. 

In the last 20 years the city population had increased 100 per 
cent, while the farm population had increased but 20 per cent. 
This, to the thoughtful person, can be none other than alarming. 
NEW BANKING SYSTEM HAS REPLACED § AND 10 PER CENT WITH 5 AND 6 

PER CENT. 

No one living in any State where exorbitant rates of interest 
have prevailed will but testify that the establishment of the 
farm land banks one year ago has materially decreased the in- 
terest rates in every corner of the country. Farm-loan companies 
have been forced to reduce their rates and make more lenient 
their terms. Banks and bankers have likewise been forced to 
reduce their rates. In my State it has replaced 8 and 10 per 
cent with 5 and 6 per cent. 

It is bringing farmers back to the farms. It has brought a 
low rate instead of a high rate. It has afforded a long term 
instead of a short term. It is begetting farmers with farms. 
It is increasing production. It is doing what we promised it 
would do. It is what the farmers needed. It is our duty to 
stand erect to duty the day that duty calls. Let not those 
who at the beginning grudgingly gave now willingly destroy. 
[ Applause. ] 

Strong men here to-day unsympathetic with the producer have 
made severe and extravagant statements against the farmer and 
against this system, but the farmer has borne it all in the past 
and will bear it in the future. 

Since the birth of the Republic Government funds from. the 
Treasury have been deposited in commercial banks uniformly 
without security and until recently without interest. If this 
has been done for 140 years with safety and impunity, why is it 
now so unsound and unsafe to loan faith, credit, and even dollars 
from the Treasury itself to these farm-loan banks, which in turn 
are to loan it to farmers upon the land itself, the most stable of 
all securities? 

How can it be so safe and sound to lend to commercial banks 
without security and with little or no interest and so totally 
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wanting in soundness and feasibility to lend to these banks for 
interest and with the very best of security? 

No; I can not think it is unsound. I can not think the objec- 
tions made here by the clearest minds on the Republican side 
of the House will find lodgment here or elsewhere. 

They are but the usual objections made here by those un- 
sympathetic and unacquainted with the real conditions of the 
real farmer on the farm. The American farmer cried aloud for 
this legislation a year ago. His necessity for it cries aloud for 
its perpetuation to-day. He has been the cornerstone and the 
builder of the Republic in which we live, and to-day he is asked 
to reach out his long arms across 3,000 miles of surging sea and 
aid the warring nations of the earth, who are grappling for their 
very existence. 

No; for me and mine, I shall vote for this legislation and keep 
alive this land-bank system rather than vote against it, obstruct 
it, and destroy it. 

It is the American farmer who must of necessity grapple with 
crop failure, the terrors of the drought, and the insects of the 
air. It is he who must be content with earning a little, while 
most occupations earn more. During all of his trials of the 
past I have elected to stand on his side, where I could under- 
stand what his side was, and I shall continue to do so, believing 
that I am acting in the public interest. [Applause.] 





Frenzied Liberty. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 26, 1918. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an extract from the 
address of Otto H. Kahn, delivered at the University of Wis- 
consin January 14, 1918. 


The address is as follows: 


We are engaged in a war, an irrepressible conflict, a most just and 
righteous war for a cause as high and noble as ever inspired a people 
‘to put forth its utmost of sacrifice and valor. To attain the end for 
which this 
make powerless the accursed spirit which brought all this unspeakab!e 
misery, sorrow, and ruin upon the world is our one and supreme and un- 
shakable purpose. 

That is the purpose of the people of Wisconsin as it is the purpose 
of the people of New York and of every other State in the Union. I give 
no credence to and have no patience with those who would measure as 
with a thermometer the loyalty temperature of our communities. 

Some dreamers there may be, here as everywhere, so immersed in 
= dreams that the trumpet call of the day has not yet awakened 

Some politicians there may be, here and elsewhere, so obsessed by the 
issues which heretofore were good election assets and so unable to 
shake off the inveterate habits and the formulas and calculations of a 
lifetime, that they are unable to recognize and to share in the sudden 
flaming manifestations springing from the deep: of the people’s soul, 
and, after a while, looking around for their usual followers, find them- 
selves in chilly loneliness. 

Some there are, a small minority always and getting smaller every 
day, among Americans of German birth or descent who lack the vision 
to see their duty or the streugth to follow it, and who stand irresolute, 
hesitant, and dazed. 

The vast and overwhelming majority have acted like true men and 
loyal Americans. They are entitled to claim your sympathetic under- 
standing for the heartache which is theirs, and they are entitled to 
claim your trust. It will not be misplaced. 

I am taking very little account of that insignificant number of men 
of German origin who, misguided or corrupt, dare by insidious and 
underground processes to attempt to weaken or oppose the resolute 
will of the Nation. There are too few of them to count and their 
maneuvers are too clumsy to be effective. But let them be warned. 
There is sweeping through the country a mighty wave of stern and 
grim determination which bodes ill for anyone standing in its way. 

One element only there is in our population which tees deliberately 
challenge our national unity. I mean the militant Bolsheviki in our 
midst, the preachers and devotees of liberty run amuck, who would 
place a visionary class interest above patriotism and who in ignorant 
fanaticism would substitute for the tyranny of autocracy the still 
more intolerable tyranny of mob rule, as for the time being they have 
done in Russia. 

If it were not for the disablement of Russia the battle against autoc- 
racy would have been won by now. As-so ofter before, liberty has 
been wounded in the house of its friends. Liberty in the wild and 
freakish hands of fanatics has once more, as frequently in the past 
proved the effective ene of autocracy and the twin brother o 
wamanee. Out-Czaring the Czar, its votaries are filling the prisons 
with their political caeenens, are practicing ruthless Fs ate gee and 
Savage oppression, and are maintaining their self-constituted rule by 
the force of bayonets. Riot, robbery, famine, fratricidal strife are 
stalking through the land. 

The deadliest foe of democracy is not autocracy but liberty frenzied. 
Liberty is not fool proof. For its beneficent working it demands selt- 
restraint,.a sane and clear recognition of the practical and attainable, 
and of the fact that there are laws of nature which are beyond our 
power to change. 





eace-loving Nation unsheathed its sword, to lay low ari, 


Liberty can, does, and must limit the rights of the strong; it must 
increasingly guard and promote the well-being of those endowed with 
lesser gifts for the struggle for existence and success; it must strive 
in every way consistent with sane recognition of the realities to make 
life more worth living to those whose existence is cast in the mold of 
the vast average of mankind; it must give political equality, equality 
before the law; it must throw wide open to talent and worth the door 
of opportunity. 

But it must not attempt in fatuous recklessness to make over human- 
ity on the pattern of absolute equality. If and when it does so at- 
tempt, it will fail as that attempt has always failed throughout his- 
tory. For an inscrutable Providence has made inequality of endow- 
ment a fundamental law of nature, animate as well as inanimate, and 
from inequality of physical strength, of brain power, and of character 
springs inevitably the fact of inequality of results. Envy, demagogism, 
utopianism, well-meaning uplift agitation may throw themse!ives against 
that basic law of all being, but the clash will create merely temporary 
confusion, destruction, and anarchy, as in Russia; and after a little 
while and much suffering the supremacy of seney restrained individu- 
alism over frenzied collectivism will reassert itself. 

Under the system of wisely ordered liberty, combined with incentive 
to individual effort whereof the foundation was laid by the far-sighted 
and enlightened men who created this Nation and endowed it with the 
most sagacious instrument of government that the wit of man has 
devised, America has grown and prospered beyond all other Nations. 

It has stood as a Republic for nearly a century and a half, which 
is far longer than any other genuine republic has endured amongst the 
great nations of the world since the beginning of the Christian era. 
Its past has been glorious, the vista of its future is one of boundless 
opportunity, of splendid fruitfulness for its own people and the world, 
Pit remains but true to its principles and traditions, adjusting their 
expression and application to the changing needs of the times in a 
spirit of progress, sympathetic understanding and enlightened justice, 
but rejecting the teachings and temptations of false though plausible 
prophets. 

More and more of late do we see the very foundations of that majestic 
and beneficent structure clamorously assailed by some of those to whom 
the great Republic generously gave asylum, and to whom she opened 
wide the portals of her freedom and her opportunities. 

These people, with many hundreds of thousands of their country- 
men, came to our free shores after centuries of oppression and persecu- 
tion. America gave them everything she had to give—the great gift of 
the rights and liberties of citizenship, free education in our schools 
and universities, free treatment in our clinics and hospitals, our 
boundless opportunities for social and material advancement. 

Most of them have proved themselves useful and valuable elements 
in our many-rooted population. Some of them have accomplished 
eminent achievements in science, industry, and the arts. Certain of 
the qualities and talents which they contribute to the common stock 
are of great worth and promise. 

But some of them there are who have shown themselves unworthy 
of the trust of their fellow citizens—ingrates, disturbers, ignorant of 
or disloyal to the spirit of America, abusers of her hospitality. 

Some there are who have been blinded by the glare of liberty as a 
man is blinded who after long confinement in darkness comes suddenly 
into the strong sunlight. Blinded, they dare to aspire to force their 
~—— upon Americans who for generations have walked in the light 
ef rty. 

They have become drunk with the strong wine of freedom, these 
men who until they landed on America’s coasts had tasted nothing 
but the bitter water of tyranny. Drunk, they presume to impose their 
reeling gait upon Americans to whom freedom has been a pure and 
refreshing fountain for a century and a half. 

Brooding in the gloom of age-long oppression, they have evolved a fan- 
tastic and distorted image of free government. In fatuous effrontery 
they seek to graft the growth of their stunted vision upon the splendid 
and ancient tree of American institutions. . 

We will not have it so, we who are Americans by birth or adoption. 
We reject these impudent pretensions. Changes the American ple 
will make as their need becomes apparent, improvements they welcome, 
the greatest attainable well-being for all those under our national roof- 
tree is their aim, but they will do all that in the American way of sane 
and orderly progress, and in none other. Against foes within no less 
than against enemies without they will know how to preserve and pro- 
tect the splendid structure of light and order which is the great and 
treasured inheritance of all these who rightly bear the name Americans, 
of which the stewardship is intrusted to them and which, God willing, 
the aon hand on to their children sound and wholesome, unshaken and 
unde hi 

The time is ripe and overripe to call.a halt upon those spreaders of 
outlandish and pernicious doctrines. The American is indulgent to a 
fault and slow to wrath, but he is now passing through a time of 
tension and strain. His teeth are set and his nerves on edge. Le 
sees more closely approaching every day the dark valley through which 
his sons and brothers must pass and from which too many, alas, will 
not return. It is an evil time to cross him. He is not in the temper 
to be trifled with. He is apt very suddenly to bring down the indig- 
nant fist of his might upon those who would presume on his habitual 
mood of easy-going good nature. 

When I speak of the militant Bolsheviki in our midst as the foes of 
national unity I mean to include those of American stock who are their 
allies, comrades, or followers—those who put a narrow class interest 
and a sloppy internationalism above patriotism, with whom class hatred 
and envy have become a consuming passion, whom visionary obsessions 
and a false conception of equality have inflamed to the point of irre- 
sponsibility. But I am far from meaning to reflect upon those who, 
while determined Socialists, are patriotic Americans. 

I believe the socialistic state to De an impracticable conception, a 
utopian dream, human nature being what it is, and the immutable laws 
of nature being what they are. But there is not a little in Socialist 
doctrine and aspirations that is high and noble; there are things, too, 
that are achievable and desirable. 

And to the extent that socialism is an antidote to and a check upon 
excessive individualism and holds up to a busy and self-centered and 
far from perfect world grievances to be remedied, wrongs to be righted, 
ideals to be striven for, it is a force distinctly for good. 

Still less do I mean to reflect upon the labor-union movement, which 
I regard as an absolutely necessary element in the scheme of our 
economic life. Its leaders have acted with admirable patriotism in this 


crisis of the Nation, and on the whole have been a factor against extreme 
tendencies and irrationai aspirations. 
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Trades-unions have not only come to stay but they are bound, I think, 
to become an increasingly potent factor in our industrial life. I believe 
that the most effective preventive against extreme State socialism is 
frank, free, and far-reaching cooperation between business and trades- 
unions sobered and broadened increasingly by enhanced opportunities, 
rights, and responsibilities. 

Business must not deal grudgingly with labor. We business men 
must not look upon labor unrest and aspirations as temporary ‘“ trou- 
bles,” as a passing phase; but we must give to labor willing and liberal 
recognition as a partner with capital. We must under all circum- 
stances pay as a minimum a decent living wage to everyone who works 
for a living. 

We must devise means to cope with the problem of unemployment 
ard to meet the drend advent of sickness, incapacity, and old age in 
the case of those whose means do not permit them to provide for a 
rainy day. We must give heed to the problem of obtaining fair and 
fitting compensation for the professional man, the worker in every 
occupation whose life too often is oppressed by the gnawing care of 
how to find the wherewithal to provide for himself and his family. 

We must bridge the gulf which now separates the employer and the 
employee, the business man and the farmer, if the existing order of 
civilization is to persist. We must welcome progress and seck to 
further social justice. We must translate into effective action our 
sympathy for and our recognition of the rights of those whose life 
in too many cases is now a hard and weary struggle to make both ends 
meet. We must by deeds demonstrate convincingly the genuineness of 
our desire to see their burden lightened. We must all join in a sin- 
cere and sustained effort toward procuring for the masses of the peo- 
ple more of ease and comfort, more of the rewards and joys and 
inspirations of life than they now possess. I believe this is not oniy 
our duty but our interest, because if we wish to preserve the funda- 
mental lines of our present social system we must leave nothing 
practicable undone to make it more satisfactory and more inviting to the 
vast majority of those who toil—and I do not mean those only who 
toil with their hands—than it now is. 

Even before the war a great stirring and ferment was going on in 
the land. The people were groping, seeking for a new and better con- 
dition of things. The war has intensified that movement. It has 
torn great fissures in the ancient structure of our civilization. To 
restore it will require the cooperation of all patriotic men of sane and 
temperate views, whatever may be their occupation or calling or 
political affiliations. It can not be restored just as it was before. 
Some changes, essential changes, must be made. The building must 
be rendered more habitable and attractive to those whose claim for ade- 
quate houseroom can not be left unheeded either justly or safely. I 
have no fear of the outcome and of the readjustment which must 
come. I have no fear of the forces of freedom unless they be ignored, 
repressed, or falsely and selfishly led. 

Put this is not the time for settling complex social questions. 
When your house is being invaded by burglars you do not discuss 
family questions. Let us win the war first. Nothing else must now 
be permitted to occupy our thoughts and divert our aims. 

When we shall have attained victory and peace, then will be the 
time for us te sit down and reason together and make such changes in 
political and social conditions as, after full and fair discussion, free 
from heat and passion, the enlightened public opinion of the country 
deems requisite. 








Soldiers’ Pensions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 
OF OHIO, 


Ix tre Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Saturday, January 26, 1918. 


Mr. SHEP WOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 


letter : 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Hon. Isaac R. Suerwoop, M. C.: 


Never have we Civil War veterans who have kept out of the soldiers’ 
home had so good and just claim for an increase of pension as we have 
to day, as every cne of us is now obliged to give up at least $15 per 
month in support of this present war on account of the high cost of 
living. Be his pension $15, $20, or $30 per month, it is all the same. 
This is driving us nearer and nearer every day to the soldiers’ home 
that thousands have struggled hard for many years to escape; in fact, 
many are now obliged to go and thousands more must go if they do not 
get relief soon; but once in, a man is then getting as good as $25 per 
mentb better than the one who stays out, as he gets his full pension and 
his full support without cost and relieving him of all burden of this 
war. 

We are a hard-hit lot of old men in this respect. Were we younger 
and abie to work we could demand the increase of wages and get it, 
the same as they, and not fee] this burden any more than they. An 
veteran now in a soldiers’ home and drawing a pension of $30 per mont 
is getting as good as $55 per month. In view of this fact, would it not 
be more honorable and just to us that this Government allow us $50 
per month pension that we may still stay out of the home than to drive 
us in to be cared for at the same cost or more? By so doing, it will 
keep thousands out and at the same time take thousands out who are 
now in, not from choice, but from actual necessity. Of course, no mem- 
ber who stays in a home should be allowed this increase, as he is already 
getting it by being there. 

Many rvears ago. when this Government agreed to allow each Stcte 
soldiers’ home $100 per year for each member, and the State to pay the 
balance, the expense was then about equal; but to-day the States are 

ying more than double whet the Government is. By giving us now 
$50 per month, it w'll keep thousands out of these State homes and 
take hundreds out now in, and will relieve these States of this unequal 
burden. This Government has always encouraged the unscrupulous 
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ones to come to the homes, saying, “ Come, boys, and I will allow you 
your full pension and your full support without price and without 
cost,’’ and thousands have taken advantage of it, but could they see no 
advantage in staying they would move out in great haste. 

In the annual report of the New York State home for 1916, in which 
it gives the names of all present and the date of entering, we find many 
who have been there for °5 years, some 30, 35, and two for 40 years. 
Compare those with us who have stayed out all these years and then 
ask if we are not well entitled to this increase that we may not be 
obliged to go now in our old age. It is never dishonorable to go to a 
soldiers’ home when in need of one; far from it, but it is always honor- 
able to stay out so long as one can and be comfortable, 

All we ask of this Government is enough to live on outside of the 
homes when well, and when sick and unable to care for ourselves, give 
us the care and comfort of a home and we will willingly give up a part 
of our pension in support of this war, and all, if necessary, to win it. 
When this Government will raise the widows’ pensions frem $12 to $25 
per month, as it so recently has, and in times like these, it leads us to 
believe that we, who faced the dangers and withstood the hardships, can 
easily get this increase if properly presented and rightly understood. 
This administration is not going to take from us now what others have 
allowed us and profited much by so doing, but we believe will go even 
better and show to the boys now going to war and to the whole world 
that we are still honored and appreciated for what we did 50 years ago. 

As to the widows’ pensions, thousands of them are now drawing pen- 
sions greater than thousands of veterans who served one and one-half, 
two, two and one-half years, and more, and some of them were not 
born at the time cf the Civil War. 

Perhaps it would be as well or better to allow all $50 per month and 
deduct $20 or $25 per month from each member while in the home. 

Very respectfully, 
Isaac T. Cross. 





News-Print Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR W.OVERMYER, 
OF OHIO, 


In toe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, January 26, 1918. 


Mr. OVERMYER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address 
on the news-print situation delivered by JoHN S. Snook before 
the convention of the Ohio City Editors’ Association held in 
Columbus, Ohio, January 19 and 20, 1918. 

The address is as follows: 


The questions growing out of the production, importation, sale, and 
distribution of print and book paper, mechanical and chemical pulp have 
been challenging the attention of Congress and the executive branches 
of the Government for many years. 

In 1908 the House of Representatives by appropriate legislation au- 
thorized an investigation of the subject by a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce.. This committee was 
headed by the Hon. JamMzEs R. MANN, and it conducted an investigation 
which occupied about two years. Hearings were held at Washington 
and at points throughout the country where paper and pulp mills were 
operated. The report of the proceedings of the committee and the testi- 
mony taken at the hearings fill four large volumes of more than 3,000 
pages and furnish a great fund of information to the student seeking 
the iast word on this interesting subject. 

The members of the committee conducting this investigation unani- 
mously agreed upon a report which, in its last analysis, contained but 
two recommendations. ‘irst, that the General Government and the 
various States should put forth every effort to encourage the produc- 
tion and protection of spruce forests for the supply of material in the 
future for the manufacture of print and book paper; second, that 
there should be a material reduction in the tariff rates on print and 
book paper, mechanical and chemical pulp, naming the particular rates 
of tariff which, in their opinion, should be assessed against the vari- 
ous classes and qualities of paper and pulp that might thereafter be 
imported into this country. In August following the date of this re- 
port Congress adopted the Payne-Aldrich tariff law, and it would 
seem that the recommendations of the committee making the investiga- 
tion carried very little weight, as they seem to have been tgnored in 
fixing the tariff schedules in this bill, In fact, conditions are chang- 
ing so rapidly in this country that all the information gathered during 
this investigation seems lost or is obsolete, as I do not even find it re- 
ferred to in the report of the last investigation on this subject con- 
ducted by the Federal Trade Commission. However, the question. con- 
tinued to be a live one, and for some time the main theme of discussion 
was, What tariff rate, if any, should be imposed on the importation of 
a and book paper, mechanical and chemical wood pulp, for there 
has been three changes in. the tariff rates affecting these items since 
the passage of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law? First, in 1911, in the 
Canadian reciprocity act; second, in 1913, in the Underwood tariff 
law, and again in 1916, in an amendment of that act; the net result 
of which has been to place print paper valued at not more than 5 cents 
per pound and all mechanical and chemical pulp on the free list. 

Owing to favorable conditions at the time of the last of the tari® 
revisions on this subject, in 1916, Canada was rapidly increasing the 
amount of her production, and therefore many persons thought that 
the adoption of the tariff amendment would settle the question, while 
others claimed that it would cripple the industry in the United States 
and eventually lead to increase in cost to the consumer in this country. 
The brief investigation I have made of the subject leads me to believe 
that neither prediction was correct, and this view is borne out by the 
findings of the Federal Trade Commission in their investigation, to 
which I shall soon refer, Be that as it may, after all this investiga- 
tion, discussion, and change in tariff schedules, we find the users of 
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print paper, including the Government itself, clamoring for relief from 
a situation that threatened the very existence of the book and news- 
paper industry of the country. . 

ery soon after the Joint Committee of the House and Senate on 
Printing concluded its contracts for such print and book paper as the 
Government required for the year 1916, certain of the parties to the 
contracts began to besiege the committee for a modification of the re- 
quirements of their contracts. They claimed that conditions had so 
changed that they could not comply with these requirements and re- 
quested either an advance in the price or that they be allowed to 
cheapen the quality of the product. All these requests were refused by 
the committee. - . 

At least six times during the summer of 1916 the Public Printer 
received bids for certain lots of paper needed by the Government and 
not included in the regular contracts. Very few of the manufacturers 
or dealers submitted bids and such as did placed their offers so high 
that none could be accepted by the Public Printer. On August 24, 1916, 
he asked for bids on 310,000 pounds of white machine paper and re- 
ceived only one bid of 11 cents per pound. He then brought the matter 
to the attention of Congress through a letter to the Joint Committee 
on Printing, in which he said: 

“In view of the fruitless efforts to interest manufacturers of paper 
in submitting quotations for Government requirements, I feel that the 
situation is imperative enough to request that some action be taken 
whereby the Government will be enabled to poneeees paper for the 
public printing and binding work at a reasonable price.” 

In the meantime the Senate adopted a resolution requesting the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to investigate the cause of the increase in the 
price of print paper. oo 

The manufacturers joined in a request that such an investigation 
be had. Thereupon the commission took up the work and made an 
extensive and thorough investigation, submitting their report to Con- 
gress on June 13, 1917. The report shows that beginning with June 
1, 1916, up to the date of its filing, while the advance in the cost of 
»roduction was between $5 and $10 per ton, they used the following 
anguage to describe the prices imposed on the consumer during the 
year immediately preceding the filing of the report: 

‘““Within the year prices to large consumers of print paper have 
been advanced from about $40 per ton to over $60 and $70 per ten, 
and in some cases even up to $90 per ton. Also, | eoncerted action 
the terms of contracts have been so changed as to shift a considerable 
financial burden from the manufacturers to the publishers. To some 
of the larger newspapers of the country this price increase means, in 
some instances, an increase in paper cost of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. This, in many cases, will not only cause the loss of profits 
a - year, but a serious financial embarrassment of the publication 

self. 

“The smaller publishers have been forced to pay prices as high as 
$150 and $180 per ton. In addition to the above increase of prices 
among publishers of minor dailies and weeklies, it is complained that 
they found great difficulty in getting paper at any price, and to a 
large number of such publishers in the country the increase in the 
price means the difference between a living margin and the complete 
ruin of their business and the suspension of their publications.” 

Having these conditions in mind a number of bills were introduced 
in Congress intended to remedy the situation. First, there was the 
bill introduced by Senator RoBpinson. It provided that upon a hearing 
the Federal Trade Commission be authorized to fix a maximum price 
at which all print and book paper should be sold, and required every 
manufacturer and dealer to file with the Federal Trade Commission an 
account showing the prices obtained at every sale. It empowered the 
commission to make all orders and regulations necessary to carry out 
the law and imposed a fine of $5,000 for each offense against the act. 
The joint resolution introduced by Senator Smrru of Arizona followed 
= recommendation of the Trade Commission, to which I shall refer 
ater. 


The bill introduced by myself, drafted on the plan of the food-control 
bill, seeks to carry out the same purpose as the Robinson and Smith 
bills, but by different methods. On account of the emergency arising 
out of the war it declares print paper to be a public utility. It pro- 
vides for governmental control of the production and distribution of 
_— paper, mechanical and chemical pulp, to be administered by the 

esident through such agencies as he may deem proper, and authorizes 
him to enter into and effect such voluntary agreements with the manu- 
facturers and distributors as he may deem wise for the purpose of 
carrying out such governmental control, thus affording an opportunity 
to effect control by a voluntary arrangement, if this can be done. 

In a succeeding section it authorizes the control through a license 
system and provides that after the President shall so announce no 
one can engage in the importation, exportation, manufacture, or distri- 
bution of print paper, mechanical or chemical pulp without procuring 
a license under regulations to be prescribed by the President, and re- 
quires each licensee to make out and return a full report of the conduct 
of his business. The President is empowered to set aside any charge 
or rate proposed or made by the licensee for the sale of his product, 
and to name such charge or rate as he deems to be fair and just. To 
disobey any regulation made by the President or to sell print paper, 
mechanical or chemical pulp at a higher rate than that fixed by the 
President is made a crime punishable by fine and imprisonment or both. 
It will be seen that it is the intention of the proposed law to control 
the price first by voluntary agreement, if that can be done, and if that 
can not be effected, then through supervision under a license system, 
which gives the President full power to fix a just and fair price for all 
print paper, mechanical or chemical — manufactured, imported, ex- 

orted, or sold. It was my thought that if all who were engaged in this 
ndustry knew that there was a law under which they would be com- 
elled to make a full report of the cost of the product they had manu- 
‘actured or held for sale they would be induced to voluntarily enter 
into an agreement that would insure a supply to all users at a fair 
and reasonable price, and that if this was not a sufficient incentive the 
fact that the President had the power to fix the price for them would 
cause them to see the light and to supply the public under an arrange- 
ment which would be just and fair, yet, as you wil! see, I deemed it 
wise if all this failed to provide a means by which the production and 
sale could be effectively controlled and regulated. When I began to 
gather information for the purpose of asking a favorable report from 
the committee on the bill I had introduced I found that the Federal 
Trade Commission, in the report of its investigations, found that there 
existed a voluntary association of the manufacturers of news-print 
paper, known as the News-Print Manufacturers’ Association, which 
controlled the production and sale of approximately 86 per cent of all 
the news-print paper manufactured in North America. In describing 
this association the commission use the following language: 


ago 








EVIDENCE OF VIOLATIONS OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS. 


“ Section 1. The News-Print Manufacturers’ Association. — : 

“ Substantial evidence is in the possession of the commission tending 
to show violations of the Federal antitrust laws by certain manufac- 
turers of news-print paper who are members of the voluntary asso- 
ciation known as the News-Print Manufacturers’ Associatien, with 
headquarters at 18 East Forty-first Street, New York City. Its mem- 
bership includes practically alt of the Canadian manufacturers as 
well as all the United States producers, except one large and a few 
smaller ones. About 86 per cent of the effective production of news- 
print paper of the North American Continent is included in the asso- 
elation. The five members of the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation, who, with the secretary, manage its affairs, speak directly for 
more than one-third of the total news-print tonnage of the continent. 
Mr. George F. Steele, of New York, the secretary of the association, is 
its admitted active central agent. 

“The organization has no articles of asscsiation and no by-laws, 
Its expenses are defrayed by assessments of members on the basis of 
tonnage output. Neither it nor its executive committee keeps any 
written minutes or records. Meetings of the executive committee and 
of the association are held at the call of the secretary, and usually 
in turn at New York, Montreal, and Chicago. Policies are decided 
upon at the various meetings or through correspondence between the 
secretary and different members. Asa rule they are put into effect on 
notification by the secretary. The secretary, by frequent use of the 
telephone, also keeps in close touch with each of the members of the 
executive committee, as well as with certain distributing agencies and 
other persons prominent in the industry. 3 - 

“ Ostensibly the association is organized for the collection and _ dis- 
semination of statistics. Actually, however, its principal energies have 
been diverted to other activities. The evidence in the hands of the 
commission, consisting largely of correspondence between the active 

parties and of interviews, tends to show that the acts of the associa- 
tion officers and members have transcended innocent purposes and 
paren a in substantial suppression of competition and restraint of 
rade.” 

As early as February, 1917, it became plain to everyone that the 
Trade Commission would make such a report, and, né doubt, influenced 
by such knowledge the representatives of manufacturers producing 
about one-third of tke total output of news print in the United States 
and Canada entered into an agreement with the commission authoriz- 
ing it to fix such price for news print as it might find fair during the 
period from March 1, 1917, to September 1, 1917, and agreeing to fur- 
nish users at the price fixed by the commission and to carry out all 
contracts that might have been made at a lower price, the finding of 
the commission being as follows: 

“(1) That a fair and reasonable price for the sale of standard news- 
print paper in rolls by each of the aforesaid signatory manufacturers 
for use in the United States during the six months’ period of time begin- 
ning March 1, 1917, and ending August 31. 1917, is the sum of $2.50 
per 100 pounds f. o. b. at the mill in carload lots and is the sum of $2.75 
per 100 —* f. o. b. at the mill in less-than-carload lots. 

“(2) That a fair and reasonable price for the sale of standard news- 
— paper in sheets by each of the aforesaid signatory manufacturers 
or use in the United States during the aforesaid six months’ period 
of time is the sum of $3.25 per 100 pounds f. o. b. at the mill in car- 
load lots and ts the sum of $3.50 per 100 pounds f. o. b. at the mill in 
less-than-carload lots. 

“(3) That no publisher or jobber who has an existing contract with 
any of the aforesaid signatory manufacturers for standard news-print 
paper at a higher price or prices than is hereby found to be fair and 
reasonable shall be entitled to receive or be a the benefit of such 
reduced prices unless he files with this commission prior to March 20, 
1917, his written agreement to waive and release for sale and dis- 
tribution to publishers only, who have no contracts, 5 per cent of the 
total amount of tonnage specified in such contract. 

“(4) That if any extraordinary new conditions hereafter arise which 
make it unjust to the aforesaid signatory manufacturers to continue 
the aforesaid prices during the full period of said six months, this com- 
mission will readjust the same for the whole or any remaining part of 
the three months commencing June 1 and ending August 31, 1917: 
Provided, That said signatory manufacturers file with this commission 
their written request so to do: And provided further, That, in the opin- 
ion of this commission, the facts presented in such petition requires such 
action in order to prevent plain injustice.” 

While the Federal Trade Commission was carrying on its investiga- 
tion the Department of Justice was also conducting an independent 
investigation to determine whether or not the manufacturers of news 
print had been violating the antitrust laws, and on facts thus obtained 
and information gathered by the Trade Commission procured indict- 
ments to be returned by the Federal grand jury of the southern district 
of New York. against seven of the leading manufacturers of print paper. 
Thereupon the producers_and dealers refused_to carry out the agree- 
ment that had been made with the Trade Commission. With these 
cases pending, it seemed impossible to procure the passage of any legis- 
lation by Congress. The defendants were called for trial November 26, 
1917. and refused to plead, but submitted to the finding of the court, 
which imposed a fine of $2,500 on each of the defendants. Thereupon 
the Government filed a petiticn in equity against the companies which 
were members of the News-Print Manufaeturers’ Association, and 
which controlled a daily output of 5.755 tons, claiming that such com- 
panies were engaged in a combination in restraint of trade and com- 
merce among the States and foreign nations. 

On the same day that the petition was filed, by an agreement of the 
arties, a decree was entered finding the News-Print Paper Association 
o be an unlawful combination in restraint of trade, and an order 

was entered by the court dissolving the association and enjoining it 
and each of it’ members from thereafter entering into or engaging in 
such unlawful trade or practices. 

At the same time the Attorney General of the United States, as 
trustee for the users of news print, entered into an agreement with 
paries engaged in the manufacture and sale of news print that from 
January 1, 1918, to April 1, 1918, the price of such paper should be as 
follows : 

“From January 1, 1918. until April 1, 1918, for such news-print 

aper in rolls, $3 per hundred pounds f. o. b. at the mill in carload 

re and $3.25 per hundred pounds f. o. b. at the mill in less-than-car- 
load lots; and for such news-print paper in sheets, $3.50 per hundred 

unds f. o. b. at the mill in carload lots and $3.75 per hundred peunds 
. o& b. at the mill in less-than-carload lots." And that after April 1, 


during the war and for a period of three months thereafter, the price 
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should be fixed by the Federal Trade Commission after a hearing, with 
. right of review by the United States circuit judges of the second 
circuit. 

It was argued by many that for the present this arrangement is sat- 
isfactory to all the parties interested in the matter; on the other hand, 
it is urged by others that this at best is only am agreement on the part 
of certain manufacturers and tradesmen that might be difficult to en- 
force, and that if a misunderstanding or disagreement should arise 
it could be enforced only by recourse to the courts, as provided under 
the agreement. This would mean delay, and in the meantime the 
users of print paper would be compelled to pay the old prices and 
suffer the same hardships they have in the last year or two; therefore 
many who had given the question study thought that, notwithstanding 
the ‘agreement which had been made wjth the Attorney General, it 
was right to ask Congress to pass some law conferring on the Presi- 
dent, if he should deem it necessary during the time of the war, au- 
thority to control the production, importation, and distribution of 
print paper and the price at which it should be sold. 

The joint resolution proposed by Senator Smiru of Arizona and sug- 
gested by the Federal Trade Commission in its report was taken up for 
consideration. It had been reported to the Senate with certain amend- 
ments proposed by the committee. As originally drawn it empowered 
the Federal Trade Commission to control and regulate the roduction 
and distribution of print paper, mechanical and chemical pulp, by 
pooling the product in the hands of the commission during the term of 
the war, to be distributed by them at a price based upon the cost of 
sroduction and distribution. ‘The effect of the amendments proposed 
the committee was to include importations within the contro and 
eliminate the specific authority conferred on the commission and em- 
powered the President to confer this authority on the commission 
whenever he should deem it needful. 

The resolution was vigorously opposed in the Senate. Its opponents 
offered many objections to its passage, but the principal points made 
were that the Government was going too far in assuming control of 
the industries of the country, that paper was not one of the products 
directly used in or necessary to the conduct of the war, and that 
while some of the users of print paper might be compelled to suffer 
some hardship that even this was better than to subject the paper 
industry to governmental control. It was also urged that in any 
event there was no necessity at this time for control because the 
Attorney General had enter into an agreement with the producers, 
to which I have referred, which it was claimed would insure a price 
to the users as low as conditions would warrant. But the principal 
objection that seemed to be in the mind of those who opposed the reso- 
lution was the claim that if the distribution of print paper was placed 
in the hands of some agency of the Government, such agency might 
show favor to some papers and deny a supply to such papers as might 
incur its disfavor, and that in this way a censorship could be exer- 
cised over all the newspapers of the country. 

The Senators who favored the passage of the resolution papeee that 
the report of the Federal Trade Commission clearly showed that about 
86 per cent of the effective production of news print in America was 
included in the News Print Manufacturers’ Association and that !t had 
been guilty of stifling competition, allotment of customers, curtailment 
of output, making unwarranted claims of increase of cost of produc- 
tion, division of territory for sales, and claims of shortage in the stocks 
of manufactured product, that by this means the manufacturers had 
been able in the past to control the market and secure a price for their 
product that was not just and fair to the user. That the commission 
at the time of the filing of its report described the conditions brought 
about in great part by these unlawful practices, and found that ‘“‘ some 
small publishers have already been put out of business and more are 
likely to suffer the same fate, and some large publishers will be 
financially ruined and many others will be unable to make any profits 
unless conditions are remedied.” 

That we are engaged in a great war and that success depends upon 
the fullest and best use of every resource at hand, and that while print 
paper is not actually used in the conduct of the war, in this struggle 
no single agency will count for more than the newspapers of the 
country. It is their mission to explain the reasons why we are engaged 
in this war, to make plain the aims and ideals for which we contend, 
to teach the ——— necessity of sacrifice, and to lead the people to 
a spirit of patriotism such as guided them in all other wars in which 
we have been engaged. 

It was also contended that the history of this whole matter shows 
that every method used to insure fair dealing had failed, that the issue 
is so great and the industry affected is so important to the welfare of 
the country at this time that we can not afford to wait the uncertain 
issue of lawsuits. 

And it was also argued by those who favored” the passage of the 
resolution that there is no just ground for fear that those who would 
administer the law would act corruptly or unjustly toward any news- 
paper or that they would attempt to discriminate between publishers, 
and that if any such thing should be attempted it would work the 
destruction of those who undertook to carry it out. That it is up to 
the Government to make use of the most effective and certain remedy 
at hand to insure a constant supply of news print at prices as reason- 
able as possible so that the story of our part in this great conflict for 
liberty may reach every fireside in the Nation. 

There is still another very forceful argument for governmental regu- 
lation which was not urged during the course of the debate in the 
Senete: The report of the Federal Trade Commission shows that there 
are about 2,500 daily and 14,000 weekly and semiweekly newspapers 
printed in the United States, that 119 of the larger dailies have 50 
per cent of the entire daily circulation. It is also shown that many 
of these are able and have protected themselves by long-time contracts 
at fair rates and that some of them are engaging in manufacturin 
their own print paper. But the dailies with a small circulation an 
the weekly newspapers which are more than 15,000 in number, because 
they are compelled to purchase in small quantities, have not been able 
to protect themselves and have, as the Trade Commission points out 
in this respect, been compelled to pay as high as $150 to $180 per ton 
and higher. For this reason it is urged that it is these small papers 
that stand in need of governmental regulation. 

However, aS you now all understand, the Smith resolution was re- 
jected by the Senate by a vote of 32 to 36, and this leaves the news- 
print situation standing just where it did when the Attorney General 
effected his agreement with the manufacturers. If the manufacturers 
live up to this pledge the trade is to be governed by the prices fixed 
in that agreement until April 1, and from that on, during the war and 
- _— months thereafter, at prices fixed by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 


Since the Senate has refused to adopt a law drafted along the lines 
suggested by the Federal Trade Commission, and was influenced largely 
by the hope that the agreement made with the producers by the Attor- 
ney General will geet the users of print paper, in my judgment it 
would be very difficult, if not impossible, to secure the passage at this 
time of any legislation which would effect a governmental control or 
regulation of the production and distribution of print paper. But if 
the war continues and the agreement fails to protect the publishers of 
the country, then, in my opinion, a concentrated effort should be made 
to secure the passage of some one of the measures now pending before 
Congress or some similar measure, if one shall be proposed. 

In conclusion, I trust yon will parton me if I digress from the theme 
assigned me to speak briefly of the subject uppermost in the minds of 
all the people of the world. 

A short time ago I mailed out to the people of my district a num- 
ber of copies of a speech I had made on one of the laws adopted by 
Congress that had to do with the prosecution of the war. Very soon 
after I received a letter from a man in the district saying that he did 
not know why I had sent him a copy of the speech; that his time was 
too valuable to be occupied by reading such argument. He then went 
on to criticize me in such language, guarded, of course, as to leave the 
plain inference that he and many of his neighbors were disappointed 
at and disapproved of the course that I had taken in Congress in sup- 
porting the war resolution and in standing behind the President in the 
proposals he had made to carry out the war to a successful conclusion. 

This letter set me to thinking and really wondering if it is possible 
that there can be many men like this in America, and forced upon me 
the one great necessity of the hour, if we are to win this struggle— 
the necessity of complete unity of thought, purpose, and action. If 
we are to act with purpose we must think. Thought is the conception 
of action. We need a spiritual revival of the thought of a great many 
of the people of this country. I appeal to you men to bring this about. 
We have reached that period in our development as a people when the 
newspaper has come to be the greatest force in the development and 
direction of public thought and sentiment, and say what you will, public 
thought and sentiment has become the greatest and most powerful factor 
in our public life. Therefore, if we are to be successful in this the 
most momentous of all the wars of all time we must be one in spirit 
and in truth. 

I commend you unreservedly for what you have already done. The 
press of the country, with but few exceptions, both in what they have 
published and that which they have refrained from oye have 
shown a spirit of highest patriotism; but I believe you will agree 
with me that the letter which I received, and like incidents known 
to us, all force home the fact that the days to come are still full of 
opportunities worthy of the very best that there is in us. 

I am sure that we have every incentive to spur us on in this work 
of uniting the people in this great cause we have undertaken. There 
is Russia, heir of the oppression of the ages, her people hungry, 
bleeding, and torn by revolution, in the midst of all this confusion 
traveling on to her destiny without chart or compass, yet with a soul 
afire with hope of eventually reaching the haven of democracy. There 
is Poland, of ~e-y fate, bearing the scars of the centuries, crushed 
though she is, still dreaming of the freedom so often denied her. 
There is Belgium, living witness to the greatest crime recorded in his- 
tory, her factories stripped, her treasures gone, her sanctuaries de- 
stroyed, her people outraged or in slavery, still crying to civilization 
for justice. There is France, whose people gave us courage to give 
utterance to the Declaration of Independence and made possible the 
adoption of the Constitution, engaged in a death struggle with an 
aggressor who respects no agreements, acknowledges no calls of con- 
science, and knows no remorse. It may well be said that her fate 
is decisive of the fate of democracy everywhere. 

Then there are the wrongs, insults, and injuries to our own coun- 
try. We remember the pledges that were broken, the vows that have 
been unfulfilled, the intrigues and diplomacy exercised to influence 
our neighbors to make war on us and our own citizens to repudiate 
their Government. We have the picture in our memory of the faces 
of our men, women, and children as they sink to their graves in the 
ocean, sent to their death for no fault of theirs. We have all these 
causes as incentive, to unite us as one man, laying aside every thought 
of revenge and conquest, to fight on until we attain a victory that 
will vindicate the honor of our country, insure the safety of the lives 
of our citizens on land and sea, and unite the world under a federa- 
tion of the sane nations in a lasting peace under the rule of mercy, 
justice, and equality. 





Death of Hon. John Gill, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Monday, January 28, 1918. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my 
remarks by insertirg in the Recorp an article from the Balti- 
more Sun of to-day announcing the death of that able, distin- 
guished Democrat of Maryland, my predecessor from the fourth 
congressional district, the Hon. John Gill, jr., who reflected 
credit upon Baltimore ard our State by his able and efficient 
representation of our people and who retired from this honor- 
able body in the year 1911. 


JuDGE JOHN GILL DEAD-—PRESIDENT OF APPEAL TAX CoURT oF BALTI- 
MORE—FORMER MEMBER OF CONGRESS—SERVED IN BotTH HOUSES OF 
LEGISLATURE AND LED FIGHT WHICH SENT RAYNER TO UNITED 
STATES SENATE. 


Judge John Gill, jr. amet of the appeal tax court and one of the 
best-known men in publ ¢e life in Maryland, died last night at his home, 
1007 North Charles Street, following an illness of about a month from 
heart trouble. Judge Gill was 68 years old. His health had been fail- 
ing for several years, but he had kept an active interest in personal 
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and political matters until the last few days of his life. Death came 
a8 eae v’elock, His widow, Mrs. Nannie Kremelberg Gill, was at his 
side, 

There were few men in Baltimore better known or better liked by the 
rank and file of all parties than Judge Gill. His long political carcer 
covered more than a decade, during which he held some of the most 
prominent positions in the State. He was a lawyer and until several 

ears ago a member of the firm of Gill, Preston & Field, his associates 
ing Mayor Preston and City Solicitor S. S. Ficld. This firm was 
dissolved early in Mayor Preston’s term. 

His political career began carly in life. In 1873 he was elected from 
the second legislative district to the house of delegates and reelected in 
1875, this time having been nominated by both the regular Democrats 
and the reform party. This was at the time of the fight agsinst John 
Lee Carroll, who ran for governor. In 1881 Mr. Gill was etected to 
the State senate, sitting during the sessions of 1882 and°1884. 


POLICE COMMISSIONER NINE YEARS. 


The police commissioners in those days were elected = the State 
legislature. This body elected Mr. Gill commissioner to fill an unex- 
pired term of three years, at the expiration of which Mr. Gill was 
elected again a full term. He served in this position for nine years. 

In 1903 Mr. Gill was again elected to the State senate. In 1904 he 
was elected to represent the State in the lower House of Congress, 
beginning his term March 4, 1905. 

During the years of Mr. Gill’s public service he was instrumental in 
bringing about many impertant pieces of State legislation. His cham- 
pioning, as parliamentary leader, of the cause of Senator Rayner for 
the United States Senate brought him prominently into one of the 
tiercest fights for United States Senator that ever has been waged in the 
State of Maryland. He was the father of the sewer bill, which gave 
the people of Baltimore an opportunity to vote for or against that 
great improvement. He favored also the Haman oyster bill. He fought 
tor the reduction of street car fares from 6 cents to the present fare 
of 5 cents. This was a generation ago; and the winning of his fight 
followed vigorous opposition at the hands of lobbyists and scheming 
politicians. 

FATHER OF 5-CENT CAR FARE. 


The bil! for the proposed reduction of car fares had been hanging in 
the lower house of the State legislature for some time. One afternoon 
Mr. Gill left Baltimore for Annapolis at about 3 o’clock. That after- 
noon at the statehouse he drafted the bill, had it introduced in the 
senate, and, under suspension of the rules, so advanced the same day 
that it was sent to the engineering clerk. By 11 o'clock the next morn- 
ing it had been read and passed and sent to the house. 

Mr. Gill was born in Baltimore June 9, 1850. He joined the “ jr.” 
to his name because of his grandfather, John Giil, who was connected 
with the Baltimore customhouse. 

John Gill, jr., attended several private schools in Baltimore and St. 
Timothy’s Hall, Catonsville. In 1866 he entered Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege at Hampden-Sidney, Va., where he continued for several years. In 
1869 he began reading law in his father’s offices. When the classes at 
the law school of the University of Maryland were resumed Mr. Gill 
attended this school for six months, when he finished his studies and 
was admitted to the bar in 1871. 

Besides his widow, who was a daughter of the late J. D. Kremelberg, 
‘Austrian consul at Baltimore, Judge Gill is survived by three sisters, 
Mrs. John Jackson, mother of George S. Jackson, the grain adminis- 
trator; Mrs. Elizabeth Earb, and Mrs. James Kinear. 


MAYOR PRESTON’S TRIBUTE. 
jee Preston was deeply grieved upen learning of the death of Mr. 


“T feel his death deeply,” he said. ‘“ The city has lost one of its 
most faithful and efficient officials. The keynote of his character was a 
rugged honesty and integrity. Politically and personally he stood 
always for the highest type of citizenship, and in the many years 
during which I was associated with John Gill an.-1 during my 37 years 
of professional life in Baltimore I have regarded him as haying ex- 
emplified the highest type of manhood.” 





Personal Statement. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES OC. WILSON, 


OF TEXAS, 
Ix tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, January 31, 1918, 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, Mr. THomas L. Bran- 
Ton, of Texas, on the 8th of this month made a statement on this 
floor which was intended to and, if it is believed by anybody, does 
reflect upon my character. The remarks I complain of appear in 
the Recorp of that date on pages 698 and 699. He undertook to 
show that I violated a pair agreement I made with him on na- 
tional prohibition. Also, Mr. T, A. CHANDLER, of Oklahoma, intro- 
duced a statement signed by the pair clerk, W. E. Small, jr., of this 
House, on the 9th of this month, and which statement appears on 
pages 725 and 726. This statement is touching the same subject. 
The primary purpose of these gentlemen, I am willing to admit, 
is to build up or repair their political fences in their respective 
districts by offering an explanation and excuse to their constit- 
uents as to why they appeared not voting and not even paired 
for national prohibition when it was acted upon in the House 
the 17th of last month, but the thing I object to is—in order to 
build up or repair these political fences they are willing to 
malign and slander me; and that, too, in the permanent records 
of this House. The issue here really is between Mr. Branton 
and myself and involves our veracity. 


I should have replied to these statements sooner. Whether 
intentionally or not, they each selected a time when I was 
absent to make them. Also about this time I sustained a 
broken rib, due to a fall-on the ice, and have been slow in 
getting some of the records I wish to introduce in connection 
with my statement. On account of this delay I am ineluding 
at the end of my statement the remarks made by Mr. BLanTon 
and the statement introduced by Mr. CHAnpter of Oklahoma. I 
want it so anybody interested in this matter can have it all be- 
fore them consecutively. Also I want to put the Record in sueh 
shape that anyone desiring to send out either statement relative 
to this matter will have no excuse, other than q purpose to de- 
ceive, for not sending along all of the statements made about it. 

Now, I will state the facts concerning this pair agreement 
and the condition to the agreement, how I complied with my 
part of the contract literally, and how it was the fault of Mr. 
Branton and the pair clerk, W. BE. Small, jr., that the agree- 
ment appeared not observed. On the afternoon of the 7th of 
December, 1917, I was sitting back there at the rear of the 
Democratic side reading a newspaper. The House had either 
adjourned or recessed. Mr. Branton came up and said, “Tf 
understand you are going to be away and not here to vote on 
either national prohibition or woman suffrage.” I replied, “I 
may not; I am thinking of going to Santo Domingo.” He then 
asked if I was opposed to the submission of the prohibition 
and suffrage amendments. I said if called on to vote at this 
time I would vote against both of them. He then proposed that 
I pair with him and Mr. Taytor of Colorado, they for it and 
I against it, and produced a pair agreement ready to be 
signed. I declined to sign it, stating to Mr. Branton that I 
was not sure that I would go; that I was thinking seriously 
of canceling my engagement because of these important votes 
coming up; that I thought I would have no trouble in arrang- 
ing a pair after I knew definitely as to whether I would be 
here. Mr. BLtanton then appealed to me, stating that one 
party had disappointed him, and that he wanted to catch a 
train for Texas that was going to leave in a short while. He 
seemed very anxious; at least, told me he wanted to get away 
that afternoon. In response to his appeal—in fact, his beg- 
ging—and as a matter of accommodation pure and simple to 
him, I said, “ Branton, I will sign it with this understanding: 
If I am here I will have the right to vote, provided I get you 
a pair in my stead.” Without hesitation, and as if delighted, 
he said, “ That is all right. If either one of us is here, he will 
have that privilege.” 

TI then signed it as against the prohibition amendment, and Mr. 
Branton and Mr. Tayror were to sign it as for the prohibition 
amendment, but neither had signed it when it left me. This was 
positively our agreement, and all of our agreement, and the 
words used in our conversation as near as I can recall them. 
When Mr. Branton appealed as he did, it occurred to me 
that he would probably not have time to get a pair if I 
turned him down, and, on the other hand, that I would have 
plenty of time to get him one in the event I decided not to go 
to Santo Domingo, and that if I failed I would merely lose 
my vote, but would appear paired, anyway—in other words, ac- 
commodating this man was my sole and only purpose. 

About three days later I canceled my reservation with the 
Clyde Line Steamship Co., and my sole reason for doing so was 
that I thought it my duty to remain here to vote on those two 
important questions. The agreement specifically relieved any 
party: to it who might be present and furnish a substitute name. 
I knew it did not have one feature of a live pair about it—on 
the contrary, it was a very dead pair. I knew it was not the 
equivalent of a vote in any sense, and I knew, as did Mr. 
Branton, full well that if I remained away, relying upon such 
a pair, that I would deny myself and my district any participa- 
tion whatsoever in the decision of these two great questions. 

Now, Mr. Branton concedes that there was a special verbal 
agreement qualifying the written agreement. In a Western 
Union telegram to me, dated the 20th of December, 1917, at 
Hondo, Tex., he says: “ The only thing said about release was 
that if I returned then we could release and vote.” That is a 
very unreasonable statement and would be a dishonorable agree- 
ment where three were involved. He says nothing about the 
return of the third party and nothing about my return, but he 
contemplates my presence. This feature of it merely shows 
that he understood from our conversation that I would likely 
be present to vote. But the gentleman contradicts himself in 
his statement before the House. In referring to this verbal 
agreement, the 8th of this month, he says: “Agreeing, however, 
that should all three of us be present whenever the vote was 
taken on either measure that then we should be released from 
the pair and all could vote.” Tt is not necessary to point out the 
difference and the contradiction. In the first statement, if he 


returned and I should be present, it would be up to us even then 
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to release before we could vote. Under this last statement, if 
all three parties to the agrement return they are automati- 
eally released and can vote. We did not vote upon the woman- 
suffrage amendment during the holidays as we expected, but 
at the time Mr. BLanton gave this last version of that verbal 
agreement we were soon to vote upon the question. Mr. BLan- 
TON’s last recollection of that verbal agreement made it mighty 
handy for him and Mr. CHANDLER, since they had both returned 
to Washington, to cast their votes on woman suffrage without 
consulting me and regardless of the pair agreement which cov- 
ered suffrage. It just exactly fits the situation they were con- 
fronting at the time Mr. BLanton made this last statement. 
Telegrams are generally drawn carefully, but I imagine Mr. 
BLANTON gave this last statement a little more study than his 
first. Either one of these propositions coming from Mr. BLAN- 
TON would be a poor answer to my suggestion that I would 
likely be present and my demand to vote if so, provided I fur- 
nished the pair in my stead, when I knew that Mr. BLANTON was 
about to leave for his district 2,000 miles away for the purpose 
of making a political campaign of his district with war as his 
topic, and knowing, with railroad congestion as it was, that he 
could hardly go to his district and return by the time the vote 
on prohibition was to be had. 

So much for the agreement we made, but I want to call your 
attention to another statement Mr. BLanton made before the 
House at the time I referred to, and strongly corroborating my 
position in this matter. He stated: 

I sent a telegram to Mr. Witson of Texas, urging him as his col- 
league and particular friend since college days, to support the prohi- 
bition amendment, thus permitting the States to pass upon the question 
once for all, and stated that if he would vote for prohibition to pair 
Mr. CHANDLER and myself with some other negative vote. 

All of this statement is true except the vital part of it, the 
one fact intended to be conveyed and impressed, namely, that 
he authorized me to pair them with a negative vote, vided 
I would vote for prehibition. He sent me a telegram, but with 
no such condition ; and, fortunately, I have the telegram to set- 
tle this issue between us. I read you the telegram to which he 
referred, which is as follows: 

ALBANY, TeEx., December 16, 1917. 


Hon. JAMES C. WILSON, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


As your colleague and particular friend since college days, I urgently 
implore and beseech you to give the States an opportunity to pass upon 
the prohibition question. Period. If you are willing to make this sacri- 
fice of your personal convictions by voting affirmatively, you will be 
granting the sacred right of petition to several million loyal, patriotic 
American men and women who are themselves now making every sacri- 
fice to win the war. Period. Pair CHANDLER and me with some other 
negative vote, and don’t deny the States this privilege. 

THOMAS L. BLANTON. 

The telegram has two periods in it, and I specifically call your 
attention to the last one and the sentence following: “ Pair 
CHANDLER and me with some other negative vote, and don’t deny 
the States this privilege.” There is no “if” in this sentence; 
there is no such condition anywhere imposed in the telegram. 
“And don’t deny the States this privilege ” is an appeal and not 
a condition. I can submit this telegram to a thousand fair- 
minded people and would receive a thousand answers all alike— 
that there is no such condition in it; yet look at the statement 
the gentleman solemnly made before this House. Unfortunately, 
this telegram, though in my office, was not delivered to me until 
the morning after the vote. But I needed no such authority 
from Mr. BLANTON by telegram, as I had it through our agree- 
ment, as I stated. The telegram is exactly in line with our 
agreement. Mr. BLANTON sent this telegram before it appeared 
in the daily papers that he was not present when the vote on 
national prohibition was taken and was not paired. He was not 
mad when he sent this telegram nor scared about what his pro- 
hibition friends would think. He undoubtedly had our agree- 
ment correctly in mind when he sent it. Knowing that I would 
have the agreement in mind, he knew better than to send me a 
telegram with any such condition in it, as he now claims. In 
spite of the wrong he has done me in this matter, when I am 
charitably inclined toward this gentleman, I sometimes think he 
is really not able to remember from one week to another state- 
ments or promises that he does make. 

The gentleman made his race against Judge W. R. Smith right 
next to the district I represent, and I heard that ove of the 
principal talking parts of his platform was that Congress did 
not meet until 12 o’clock noon, and that he was condemning 
Judge Smith for not having stopped such a practice, and promis- 
ing if elected he would bring about a reform in this respect and 
force the Congress to meet at 8 o’clock a.m. We merely laughed 


over our way about this, thinking possibly that he did not know 
that the work of attending the sessions is the smallest of a 


Representative’s labors. I even doubted the story, but later I 
was told by most reputable men that they had personal knowl- 
edge of it, and that it was true. When the special session was 
called, though, I noticed Mr. BLantTon permitted the House to 
adjourn day after day to meet at 12 o’clock noon by the unani- 
mous consent of those present. I noticed he made no request 
for an earlier meeting, introduced no resolution, and did not 
even interpose an objection; In a few weeks at a meeting of 
the Texas delegation here Mr. BLANTON voluntarily denied these 
things in toto. I also understand that he voluntarily denied 
them in a speech before this House. Since these denials I am 
informed that many of his fellow citizens will make aflidavits 
that they heard him speak upon this very subject. I do not 
claim to know the facts about this. The point is, it all shows 
that the gentleman who comes before this House and charges 
me with a dishonorable act is not a stranger to controversies 
where his veracity is involved. 

Now, before I come to telling about carrying out my part of 
this agreement I wish to refer to the trouble and bitterness that. 
‘ame up between W. E. Small, jr., the pair clerk, and me. The 
statement introduced by Mr. CHANDLER was made by this pair 
clerk. Ordinarily you would expect a pair clerk to be a fair 
witness in such a controversy between two Members, but on the 
night that the vote was taken on prohibition I tried to get the 
pair clerk to substitute the name of Mr. Bathrick, of Ohio, for 
mine on this pair, and he declined to do so. It resulted in strong 
words and bitter feeling between us. I told him that night he 
would be to blame for these gentlemen not appearing paired, 
and I charged him with this the next morning. In making the 
statement he had a strong motive or interest. It is to make a 
case that will attach no blame whatsoever to him. His fitness 
is involved; in other words, his job is at stake, as he may more 
fully realize later. The statement was adroitly drawn up, as I 
am informed, at the suggestion of Mr. Branton. I know that 
Mr. CHANDLER had nothing to do with either inspiring it or 
wording it: The statement slanders me unmercifully, and the 
falsity and vice ‘in it is not so much in misstatements as it is 
in making false impressions by leaving out things that actually 
happened between me and Mr. Small; in other words, by not 
telling the whole truth. For instance, every statement and 
contention of mine made to Mr. Small in order to induce him 
to enter the name of Mr. Bathrick, of Ohio, on the pair instead 
of mine are left out. As much as I plead with the pair clerk 
to substitute Mr. Bathrick’s name for mine, you will not find 
Mr. Bathrick’s name in the entire statement. : 

T will now proceed to state the happenings on the affernoon 
of the prohibition vote. After the pair agreement was signed 
on the 7th of December, I made no effort to get a substitute for 
my name until a little while before the vote was taken. That 
afternoon I went down to the pair clerk to see if T could get a 
pair and asked him how he was fixed on pairs against prohi- 
bition. He replied: “ Plenty of them—about a dozen,” and said. 
“Tf you need one, I can give you Mr. Bathrick, of Olio,” stating 
that he had received a telegram from Mr. Bathrick requesting 
that he be paired in the negative. Mr. Bathrick was sick at 
that time and has since died. He was a Den:ociaz, a friend of 
mine, being on the Naval Affairs Committee with me. I made 
up my mind to substitute Mr. Bathrick on the pair, but did not 
even tell the clerk why I was making the inquiry. I merely 
wanted to satisfy myself that I could get a substitute pair. 
Just as they were commencing to cail the roll I went to Mr. 
Small and told him to place the name of Mr. Bathrick on the 
pair I had with Mr. Branton. He said he could not, as it was a 
written and signed pair. I told him that I had a special agree- 
ment with Mr. BLANTON that in the event I were present [I would 
have the right to vote and all I would be obligated te de was to 
furnish a substitute for my name on the puir. He said that 
Mr. Branton had not told him of this and that he could not 
accept Mr. Bathrick’s name instead of mine. In Myr. 
Small’s statement there is nothing about Mr. Bathrick and 
not a word about my telling him of this agreement with Mr. 
BLANTON and his reply that Mr. BLanron had not teld him of 
it. On the other hand, he says that I came to him two or 
three days before the vote was taken and told him that I 
desired the pair changed to some one else, and that he 
then informed me that I would have to communicate with Mr. 
BLANTON and Mr. CHANDLER before he could do that. This 
statement about me coming to iim two or three days before 
the vote is either a mistake or faise. The pair clerk presumably 
had seme other pairs to look after besides mine—I had none but 
this, and there is no reason why I should not remember every 
detail about it. I never dreamed of any difficulty about getting 
a name substituted until Mr. Bathrick’s name was refused. 
Mr. BLanton himself says there was a verbal agreement in ad- 
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dition to the written agreement. It is most natural that I 
should have told the pair clerk about my recollection of this 
verbal agreement, yet he is entirely silent about it. He repre- 
sents me as if I were merely wanting to violate a pair without 
any reason or even an excuse, except a desire to vote. When 
Mr. Small finally refused to accept the substitute because 
Mr. BLanton had not told him of the agreement, I told him 
that I could not afford to lose my vote through the negligence 
of Mr. Branton and warned him that I had complied with my 
agreement and that I would vote when my name was called. 

When ‘the pair clerk became convinced that I was going to 
vote, he produced a telegram from Mr. Branton to Mr. 
KircHINn, in substance releasing me if I would vote for pro- 
hibition, This telegram, unlike the one from Mr. BLANTON over 
in my oflice, but which I had not seen, really had the condition 
in it that I should vote for prohibition. This, of course, made 
me somewhat angry, and the words between Mr. Small and me 
waxed warmer. I told him in substance that it was none of 
Mr. BLANTON’s business how I voted. Mr. Small will not deny 
this, yet he is very silent about it in his written statement. 
Not only is he silent but, taking his statement all together, he 
would make the impression that I acquiesced in this condition 
and then went off and violated it by voting against prohibition. 

It took about 40 or 50 minutes to call the roll. Finally, the 
pair clerk said it would be all right so far as Mr. BLANTON is 
concerned, but what about Mr. CHanpier? I then said, What 
has Mr. CHaANptER to do with this? The clerk then produced 
the pair with Mr. CHANDLER’s name on it. After seeing the 
names I stated that I had no agreement with Mr. CHANDLER 
of Oklahoma; that my pair was to be with Mr. BLranton and 
Mr. ‘Taytor of Colorado. Mr. Small is also silent on this point. 
Not only -does he leave it.out but he has it as if presenting the 
pair to me with Mr. CHANDLER’s name on it was confronting me 
with the goods to show that I had spoken untruthfully and 
leaves it as if I had nothing to say except to declare that I 
would violate the agreement. It may make no material dif- 
ference to leave out parts of a conversation, but it does when 
the part left out makes the statement a false one. 

Now, since Mr. CHANDLER’s name was not mentioned to me 
by Mr. BLanton, but only Mr. ‘Taytor of Colorado, I felt that 
I would probably find some corroboration of this, and having 
the files of the Western Union looked up, I secured the follow- 
ing telegram from Mr. BLANTON to Mr. Taytor: 


WASHINGTON, D. C,, December 7, 1917. 
Lion. Epwarp T. Taytor, M. C., 
Glenwood Springs, Colo.: 


KitcHIn advises House will vote on national prohibition 19th and 
woman’s suffrage 20th. Understand you favor both; so do I; and 
want both of us counted. Wu.son of Texas, strong anti, offers to pair, 
but under rules takes two for one. Please authorize me by wire im- 
mediately to enter pair of record. Also please agree not to call up 
your H. R. 4431 until January, as I may have to leave on urgent mat- 
ter and won't leave without such agreement. Kindly agree and answer 


immediately. ; 
(Signed) Tuomas L, BLANTON. 

After the vote on prohibition I learned that Mr. Tayrtor was 
actually in Colorado the day I signed the agreement. There 
are two sentences in this telegram which show conclusively to 
any reasoning mind that at the time Mr. BLanton sent it that 
he had my name signed to that pair, but that it was to be with 
Mr. Taytor of Colorado and himself. Look at this sentence: 
“Witson of Texas, strong anti, offers to pair.” Offers to 
avhom? ‘There really was no offer. ‘ 

It is undisputed that I signed then and there, but my signing 
could be referred to as such. The other sentence, “ Please 
authorize me by wire immediately to enter pair of record,” 
shows that my signature was to it, and that there was nothing 
needed preliminary to filing except Mr. Taytor’s consent. 
Was it net most natural that I should mention Mr. Taytor to 
the pair clerk, yet not a word in Mr. Small’s statement about 
Mr. Taylor. 

Now, it is most interesting to know what Mr. Branton has 
to say about my claim that my pair was with Mr. Tayror. In 
a Western Union telegram dated at Hondo, Tex., December 20, 
Mr. BLanton said as follows: 

What I told you was that I would furnish two votes against yours; 
that I had wired ‘[Tayior of Colorado and expected him to join me in 
pair, but if he didn’t, CHANDLER would. Even if you didn’t under- 
stand this, it was immeterial to you whether the second was TAYLor 
or CHANDLER, 

Look at Mr. Bianton’s statement to this House. Does he 
even mention Mr. Tayior’s name? I want us ‘to leok at this 
statement of Mr. BLanron’s just a little. But before doing so 
will call your attention to two undeniable facts: One is that I 
had only one conversation with Mr. BLANTON about agreeing 
to the pair. He said so, and I say so. The other is that the 
telegram quoted above from Mr. Branton to Mr. Tayror of 


Colorado is the first and only telegram sent to Mr. Taytor 
on this subject. Nobody, I presume, will contradict this, but 
if they should, the Western Union files and Mr. Taytor of 
Colorado himself, a distinguished Member of this House, could 
easily settle the controversy. If it is true that Mr. BLanton 
sent the telegram to Mr. Taytor before he had the one con- 
versation with me, the statement in it that I had offered to pair 
was not true and any reference to me manifestly baseless. On 
the other hand, if he sent it after his conversation with me 
and I had signed, then his statement in his telegram to me 
of the 20th of December, last quoted, that he told me in our 
conversation that he had wired Tayror of Colorado, is not 
true necessarily. Mr. Branton ean put the telegram to Mr. 
Tayror before or after the conversation with me just as he 
likes. The truth is it was sent after our conversation. For 
that matter, I thought Mr. Taytor was in Washingtsn at this 
time. On the other hand, if he told me he had wired Mr. 
Tayror, it necessarily was not true. 

Also, as to his statement that he claims to have made to me 
that Mr, CHanpter would sign if Mr. Tayrtor would not, Mr. 
Taytor was in Colorado; Mr. CHANDLER was in the city of 
Washington. If he had, previous to his conversation with me, 
spoken to Mr. CHAanpbier, and he had given any such positive 
assurance, or, if he from any source knew that, why would he 
afterwards have gone to the trouble of wiring to a gentleman 
in Colorado, to whom he had not even mentioned the subject, 
to get the additional and necessary name on the pair, when the 
man who had agreed to sign it was then in the city? I merely 
make these suggestions for the reflection of the very few who 
may be interested in this matter. 

Ordinarily it would have made no difference whether Mr. 
CHANDLER or Mr. Taytor, but in this instance the fact that it 
happened to be Mr. CHanprer, a Republican, instead of Mr. 
Taytor, a Democrat, was ruinous to my final efforts to have 
Mr. Bathrick’s name substituted for mine. Getting back now 
to the trouble between the pair clerk and me in this matter. 
Though I had entered no agreement with Mr. CHANDLER, I told 
the pair clerk it would make no difference to me if I could get 
Mr. Bathrick’s name substituted for mine on the pair. I was 
not trying to get myself released, as Mr. Small in his state- 
ment says, because I knew f{ was released both legally and 
morally as soon as I offered, in accordance with my agreement, 
the substitute name. The thing I was trying to do was to 
‘get Mr. Bathrick’s name put on the pair for the protection of 
these gentlemen and as an accommodation to them. Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth, the Republican pair clerk, here for the first time 
spoke up, and suggested if I would get some member of the 
Oklahoma delegation to assume the responsibility for Mr. 
CHANDLER that he would agree to substitute Mr. Bathrick’s 
name for mine. When this was said I felt that I would get them 
paired, so I went to two Democratic members of the Oklahoma 
delegation and told them that an Oklahoma brother of theirs 
was about to be injured by not appearing paired on prohibition. 
They asked who it was. I replied, “Mr. CuHanpier.” They 
laughed and said, “ He is a Republican.” This was the first I 
knew of his politics. They impressed me as not being excited 
about an Oklahoma Republican being hurt politically, and said 
to me to go to a Republican. I was not acquainted over there, 
and felt pretty certain then that any effort I would make would 
fail. But I decided I would try anyway, so I went to Mr. Mor- 
GAN, of Oklahoma, and explained it to him, and asked him to 
assume the responsibility—to merely say that it would be all 
right. But he immediately shrunk from having anything to 
do with the matter. All this I was trying to do for the pro- 
tection of Mr. CHanpiER—not for my protection—and that, teo, 
when I had never met and have not met him to this day, and 


positively had no agreement with him. 


Even after this I went to Mr. Small and further insisted that 
he enter Mr. Bathrick’s name on the pair. I explained to him 
that it was a dead pair, so understood at the time, that all of us 
were to be out of the city, and that any party to it being present 
would be released, provided he secured a substitute; that all 
these gentlemen wanted was to have it appear in the Recorp 
and the newspapers that they were paired. Now, in this con- 
nection is one of the most infamous misrepresentations in the 
pair clerk’s statement. He says that I came and announced 
that I was going to vote and asked to see the pair, and that after 
I had it I erased my name from it, and so forth. There is a 
vast difference in asking for this written agreement with an 
announced purpose and a concealed purpose. 

Here are the literal facts: When he finally turned me down, 
I told him when the W’s were called the second time that I was 
going to vote, and asked him to erase my name from the pair. 
This he declined to do. I then said, “ Give it to me; I know how 
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to get it off’; and he then handed it to me, and, in the presence | He was voluntarily absent. His own statement ghows a 


of quite a number there, I erased my name and handed it back 
to him. Not satisfied with this, after my name was called and 
I had voted, I went back to Mr. Small and insisted that he place 
Mr. Bathrick’s name on the pair. I told him that he was mis- 
treating Mr. Bathrick and also Mr. BLANTON and Mr. CHANDLER. 
There is no rule against this; just a matter of discretion, Their 
names signed to a dead pair should have been conclusive evi- 
dence with him that they wanted to appear paired with some- 
body—just anybody. On the other hand, though he had the 
telegram of Mr. Bathrick asking him to pair him against the 
amendment, yet all three of these gentlemen were left unpaired. 

Now, I would like to know what more could have been ex- 
pected of me than I did. It would have been an outrage for me 
to have been deprived of my vote when I canceled a very im- 
portant trip and stayed here specifically for that purpose, on 
aecount of the negligence of Mr. Branton or the failure of the 
Oklahoma delegation to desire to favor Mr. CHANDLER, or on 
account of the bad judgment or no judgment of the pair clerk. 
I not only did not violate any agreement, but I am not subject 
to criticism, even remotely, for the course I pursued in this 
matter, 

I want to say that when any *"ember of this House tells a 
pair clerk that he has an agreement with a Member with refer- 
ence to a pair, that he ought not to be insulted by being asked 
for evidence. Too, it is serious for a Member to be slandered 
in the fashion I have been by an employee of the House. He 
was not satisfied with giving his version of the facts but went 
outside of this, as you will note in the finish of his statement, 
to indulge in conclusions that are slanderous, and that, too, 
when he knew his statement was being prepared for the 
tecorD. I tried to hammer it into his head that these nen would 
be perfectly satisfied if they appeared paired in the Recorp and 
newspapers. He replied he did not know that they would. I 
submit it to you gentlemen whether they would or not, and as 
to whether all this disgusting controversy would have been 
avoided. The judgment used by the pair clerk in this matter 
was just about on a par with the judgment used by the sentry 
down here at the barracks, who recently killed the old carpenter 
in Washington because he was crossing the grounds in an un- 
usual way; in other words, no judgment at all. J did not know 
much about this pair-clerk business until I got into this unfortu- 
nate controversy. 

I want to say that during this war—in fact, any time—I think 
it is a shame for the party in power to keep a pair clerk. We 
have plenty employees who can do it and not miss the time. 
He draws $1,800 a year and does not do 15 cents’ worth of work 
a day, and any Member who doesn’t know that can easily find 
it out. The work of the pair clerks of the minority party is 
laid out differently. They really have something to do and do 
something, and Mr. Hollingsworth, the Republican pair clerk, 
acted with good judgment throughout in this matter. He did 
everything that he could, not being in control of the situation. 
The Democratic pair clerk is supposed to do a good many other 
things besides attending to the pairs that infrequently come up; 
but, in fact, these other things are not done. The job is a fat 
one, and all this has caused me to wonder if the merit and 
efficiency of the pair clerk consists in his being a near relative 
of a distinguished Democratic Member of this House. In addi- 
tion to being pair clerk, he acts as a private secretary. As to 
what salury be receives for that work, if any, I do not know, but 
the law permits it to be $2,000 per annum. 

Mr. Speaker, you informed these gentlemen that the House 
had nothing to do with pair agreements, that it was entirely a 
matter between Members, yet they have persisted in publishing 
these statements concerning this matter. They are taking an 
interest in extending this thing in a way I can not understand. 
Dead pairs can be entered into by Members for but one reason 
and legitimate purpose, and that is to show to the country and 
their districts how they stand upon a given question. Dead 
pairs are used for the purpose of deception by some. I have 
heard of some undertaking to impress their constituents through 
a dead pair that though not present and voting, their pair was 
the equivalent of a vote, in other words, had the effect of killing 
a vote on the subject as effectually as if they had been present 
and yoted. This is true only with a live pair, where Members 
being present cr in the city say one to another, “I will not vote 
if you will not.” That sort of a pair has the effect of a vote. 
Who would contend that this was a live pair? I would bate 
to think that these gentlemen are thus trying to take advantage 
of this dead paid, yet Mr. Branton told me in substance that 
he would not have had this to have happened for a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. What happening did he have in mind? Was it 
his abseuce or lis failure to yote that hurt him a hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth? Or was it a failure to accomplish for pro- 
hibition the equivalent of a vote? 


dead pair. His telegrain above instructing me to pair him and 
Mr. CitANDLER With some negative vote—just anybody, present 
or absent—shows he knew it was a dead pair. So we are almost 
foreed to the conclusion that the happening he refers to was 
the information in the newspapers down in Texas the follow- 
ing morning that Mr. BLanton was neither present nor paired. 
It is hard to think, though, that Mr. BLanton would really at- 
tach such a value not to the substance but to a shadow of 
service to the prohibition cause. A Representative can not 
serve the cause of prohibition much by talking about it all the 
time in a district where all are for it. He can do much more 
good by being present when the voting takes place. I do not 
charge that these gentlemen are trying to put camouflage on 
this pair agreement for their constituents to look at—I leave that 
all to you. I do assert that when they left here, however, 
under such a pair, they knew the cause of prohibition was not 
only losing their influence but their vote. What cause they 
put above it I do not know. Mr. Branton, in his telegram to 
Mr. KrircHin, appearing in the statement by Mr. Small, says: 

Am making three speeches a day in my district, embracing 58 coun- 
ties, in effort to wipe out all disloyalty and force absolute support be- 
hind Government. 

Some might think he was down there to help himself politi- 
cally; but, take him at his word, I would dislike to utter and 
place in the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp such a general reflection 
on my constituency. He had three constituents convicted of 
resisting conscription. I wonder how much he spoke in their 
community. I should think all the communities he spoke in 
would resent this. I am afraid his constituents will not excuse 
him from his post of duty for any such reason. It would seem 
like he is master instead of servant. Individual instances of 
disloyalty do not place the whole district under such a charge 
or insinuation. Mr. BLANToN’s district at present was practi- 
eally all, if not all, in my district as United States attorney 
when I was elected to Congress. I feel I owe it to them to turn 
aside here long enough to say there is not a more loyal or 
patriotic people in Texas or in any other district in the United 
States than in the sixteenth district of Texas. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection I wish to state to this House 
that already extra copies of the CoNGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, which 
contains Mr. BLanton’s statement and the one he procured 
from Mr. Small and introduced by Mr. CHANDrER, are being 
circulated in my district down in Texas. They are being sent 
to strong friends of mine in the district, trying to stir up oppo- 
sition to me in the coming campaign where none now exists, 
and an ex parte, a one-sided statement at that. Think of the 
injustice! Think of the unfairness! They can not hurt me 
with those who know me, but false impressions of my character 
may be made on strangers that will last forever. Why should 
I be pursued in this fashion over this matter? In fact, perse- 
cuted. How long is it expected that a man will be patient and 
forbearing? Is Mr. CHANbDLER sending these extra copies of 
the Recorp to my district? Is it Mr. Small or is it some Mem- 
ber of the House not connected and not a party to this contro- 
versy? As to who here is a party to that, I leave for you to 
judge from activities. And think of it. I am getting into all 
this mess and trouble as a reward for an effort, as genuine as 
I ever made in my life, purely and solely to accommodate two 
gentlemen. 


I have no quarrel with Mr. CHANpLER about this matter. I 
understand that Mr. BLanton procured the Small statement and 
brought it to him and this was how he happened to introduce it. 
Mr. CHANDLER does not know anything about the facts in this 
matter, nor does he pretend to. I blame him only for carelessly 
handling a false statement about me. Also, up to this minute, 
he has not done me the courtesy of asking about my side of this 
matter. This, I presumed, he figured to be a gentleman’s course 
and the return I deserve for an earnest and sincere effort to 
favor and protect him when none of his friends would and when 
I had no acquaintance or agreement with him. Neither am I 
concerned about any conflict between the pair clerk, Mr. Small, 
and me, The real issue here is between Mr. BLANTON and me, 
and it involves directly our truthfulness. You can readily see 
what opportunity either of us had for misunderstanding the 
wgreement. Now, since we are both new Members and pre- 
sumption is equal either in our favor or against us, if there is 
auy Member here interested in this matter and still not satis- 
fied, I would like for any such to inquire of those who know 
us both as to character. A man who is untruthful will gen- 
erally have that reputation. There are those here who know 
us both. I do not know what they will say, but I will stand 
by the results you get. Ask them in confidence, in cuse of 2 
conflict between Mr. Branton and me, involving our truthful- 
ness, Which one would be the worthier of belief. 
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Now, in order that no one may get a one-sided account of 
this matter, but all of the statements, I include the statement 
made by Mr. Branton before the House and following it the 
statement introduced by Mr. CHANDLER. " 

{Statement of Mr. THomAs L. BLanton, of Texas, Jan. 8, 1918.] 


Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a request for unanimous 
consent, and if it be granted, then, at the conclusion of the remarks 
to be made, I shall move to adjourn. I ask unanimous consent that the 
qatemes from Texas |Mr. BLANTON] be permitted to address the 
Iouse for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there opjection? 

Mr. Ropsins. Mr. Speaker, on what subject? 

Mr. BLANTON. I desire to explain my absence from the House at the 
time of the taking of the vote on the prohibition question. It is a 
personal matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been criticized—by one not in my district, how- 
ever—for being absent on the 18th day of December when the vote on 
the prohibition amendment was taken. Shortly after the convening of 
the present session of this Congress, learning that there would be few 
matters considered before the holiday recess, I had agreed upon a pair 
with my colleague from Texas [Mr. Grece] on the prohibition amend- 
ment. Later on he informed me that he was inclined to support the 
resolution, that he had about made up his mind to support it, and I re- 
leased him from the agreement. On the 7th day of December Mr. T. A. 
CHANDLER, of Oklahoma, Mr. JAmMges C. WILSON, of Texas—my col- 
league—and myself signed a written agreement to ir both on the 
national prohibition amendment and the woman-suffrage amendment, 
Mr. T. A. CHANDLER, of Oklahoma, and me pairing in favor both 
of prohibition and suffrage, and Mr. James C. WiLson, of Texas, against 
both measures, agreeing, however, that should all three of us be present 
whenever the vote was taken on either measure that then we should be 
released from the pair and all could vote. This signed written agree- 
ment was filed with the pair clerk on the 7th day of December, 1917, 
after which I left for Texas and Mr. CHANDLER left for Oklahoma, both 
ba a and myself relying implicity upon our pair duly executed 
anc ed. 

Having in my district 58 counties running 566 miles east and west, 
from Mineral Wells to El Paso, and several hundred miles north and 
south, from Lubbock te Rock Springs and Presidio, with over 400,000 
people in it, and being the largest district in the United States, while 
over 90 per cent of the people are loyal, patriotic, dependable citizens 
standing solidly behind their flag, President, an:l Government, yet be- 
cause of socialistic propaganda and ignorance of conditions, there 
existed some disloyal seditious sentiment, three men having already 
been sent to the Federal penitentiary for such crime, and, moreover, 
many boys from my district siationed at Camp Bowie were dying, and 
some at Camp Travis were dying, I went to my district and drove 
in an automobile, through freezing weather part of the time, over 100 
miles a day, making two, three, four, and even five speeches a 
day, and making a personal inspection of conditions at said camps, 
and upon one day especially I remember I drove 167 miles from Abilene, 
Tex., to Junction, speaking at pe goa Paint Rock, Eden, and Junc- 
tion in behalf of our Government policies, no politics, however, being 
in any of my speeches. On the 15th day of December I received a 
telegram from Dr. A. J. Barton, president of the Anti-Saloon League 
of Texas, from Washington, indicating that the prohibition cause might 
be embarrassed by my pair with Mr. WILSON, and asking me to wire 
Mr. KitcHin to change pair to some one else provided Mr. WILson 
could be induced to vote for prohibition. I immediately wired Mr. 
KITCHIN on December 15 that provided Mr. Wirson of Texas would 
support the prohibition amendment, then to change my pair to benefit 
the prohibition cause. 

Also, on December 15 I wired Dr. A. J. Barton that I had complied 
with his request and had wired Mr. KITCHIN, authorizing him to 
change pair if Mr. Winson of Texas would vote for prohibition, and 
that if necessary to count Mr. WILSoN’s vote for prohibition I would 
return immediateiy. On the 16th day of December, from Albany, I 
sent a telegram to Mr. WiLson of Texas, urging him as his colleague 
and particular friend since college days to support the prohibition 
amendment, thus permitting the States to pass upon the question once 
for all, and stated that if he would vote for prohibition to pair Mr, 
CHANDLER and myself with some other negative vote. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BuanTon. Mr. Speaker, may I have two minutes additional? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous consent te 
speak for two minutes additional. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLanton. I received no reply from Mr. WILson. Also, on 
December 16 I wired Mr. BE. Y. Wess, chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, that in case Mr. WiLson would vote for the prohibition 
amendment to pair Mr, CHANDLER and myself with some one else. 

Also, on December i6 I wired Mr. Greae, of Texas, and others, 
urging that they support the prohibition amendment. 

I refer to pages 8688S and 8684 of the Recorp of last session for 
remarks I made on October 5, 1917, in favor of the passage of the 
national prohibition amendment and predicted that it would pass the 
House early in the December session. I missed — seven days’ 
sessions of the House, as during my entire absence the House met only 
on the 11th, 12th, 18th, 14th, 15th, 17th, and 18th days of December. 

I will state on the prohibition question I am further already on 
record. On April 9 I introduced a joint resolution (H. J. Res, 40) 
proposing an amendment for national prohibition, which is practically 
the same resolution introduced by Senator SHerparpD that passed this 
House on the 18th of December, and on the 19th of April I introduced 
a bill (H. R. 8565) to suspend the manufacture of and all trafiic in 
intoxicating Liquors for beverage purposes during the war. On May 
8 I introduced an amended bill (H. R. 4248) toe suspend the manu- 
facture of and all traffic in intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes 
during the war, and on May 9 I got Senator Kenyon to introduce a 
copy of this last amended bill in the Senate. These matters, I take 
it, place me upon record on this question as being unalterably in favor 
of national prohibition, and I ask unanimous consent that these 
documents may go into the Recorp in connection with my remarks. 

The Speaker. The gentlemen from Texas asks unanimous consent 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting these telegrams, and 
so forth. Is there objection? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, Speaker, I think the gentleman's statement is 
sufficiently clear as to what the telegrams contain, and I obiect. 

‘ ek BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, if the gentleman will withdraw his 
objection 





The Sppaker. But the gentleman objects, and it is not debatable, 


LVI——v 





[Statement by W. E. Small, jr., pair clerk, introduced by Mr. T. A. 
CHANDLgR, Jan. 9, 1918.] 
PAIRS 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks ir. the Recorp by printing a statement by one 
of the pair clerks of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman asks unanimous consent to print in 
the Recorp a statement from one of the pair clerks of the House. -Is 
there objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The Speaker. The Chair will take occasion to state that the House 
has absolutely nothing to do with pairs. It has gone as far as to 
allow them to be made a matter of record, but it is a private 
transaction. A good many Members think that the House has some- 
thing to do with it, but it has not. If anybody wishes to know 
all about pairs, let him get Benton’s “ Thirty Years in the Unites States 
Senate” and see what he had to say about it when it was first begun. 

Hiouss or REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 8, 1913, 
Messrs. THomas L. BLanton, M. C., and T. A. CHANDLER, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sirs: On day before yesterday you requested me, as pair 
clerk of the House of Representatives, to make you a statement in 
writing as to the facts concerning the pair made between you and Hon. 
JAMES C. WILSON, giving the reason why the pair was not observed and 
did not appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. 

About two weeks before the vote was taken on the constitutional 
amendment for national prohibition Hon. THowas BLANTON, Member 
of Congress from the sixteenth Texas district, came to me and stated 
that he had a pair upon the votes to be taken upon the constitutional 
questions of national prohibition and woman suffrage, Mr. BLANTON 
stating that he was for both these propositions and that Mr. WILSON 
would be against both, and that they would secure some other Member 
who would vote as Mr. BLANTON would in the matter. (Pairs upon 
these constitutional questions are in the same proportion as the vote, 
and as it requires a two-thirds majority for legislation of this character, 
it would take two Members for either of these amendments fo protect 
one Member voting against.) On the next day Mr. BLANTON came to 
me with Mr. T. A. CHANDLER, Member of Congsess from Oklahoma, and 
handed to me a pair which was out of the ordinary for the reason that 
it was a typewritten agreement, with the names of Messrs. BLANTON 
and CHANDLER voting for the prohibition amendment and Mr. WIiLson 
voting against the prohibition amendment inserted in the pair and 
duly signed by each of them, and I told them, as pair clerk, that the 
pair would go into the Recorp. 

Two or three days before the vote was taken on the prohibition 
amendment Mr. WILSGN came to me and said he had expected to leave 
the city, but that as he had not he desired to have the pair changed to 
some one else who would vote as he would in order that he might vote. 

Now, pairs are simply agreements between Members of Congress, the 
idea being that one vote will offset the other, and should one or all 
Members concerned in a pair or an agreement made between Members 
be absent, these agreements and pairs are observed. After such an 
agreement is made it is never altered by the pair clerks, except by the 
consent or permission of those concerned. 

Therefore, when Mr. WILSON requested the pair clerks to release him 
we had nothing to do with it, as the matter was between Messrs. BLAN- 
TON of Texas, CHANDLER of Oklahoma, and Mr. Witson of Texas. [ 
told Mr. Witson that if he would communicate with Messrs. BLANTON 
and CHANDLER, and they would agree to do so, of course it would be 
all right; otherwise I would put the pair up for the Recorp. 

In the meantime Hon. CLaupe Kitcuty, the Democratic floor leader, 
handed me a telegram from Mr. BLANTON, which is as follows: 

“Am making three speeches a day in my district, embracing 58 coun- 
ties, in effort to wipe out all disloyalty and force absolute support 
behind Government. If Witson of Texas will support prohibition 
amendment, then change my pair to benefit cause, or if necessary I will 
return immediately.” 

Mr. WILSON came back to see me and said, so far as Mr. BLANTON 
was concerned, he was willing to release him (Mr. Winson) from the 
pair. Mr. Hollingsworth, who represents the minority in the matter 
of pairs, who was present. asked Mr. Wrison how he expected to pro- 
tect Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. WILSON said that he had no agreement with 
Mr. CHANDLER, and then we cited Mr. Witson to the signed agreement, 
with all names filled in, and which is as follows: 

“Mr. Speaker: We, the undersigned, have paired on the resolutions 
for the national prohibition amendment and the national woman suf- 
frage amendment, THomMas L. BLANTON, of Texas, and T. A. CHANDLER, 
of Oklahoma, each voting both for national prohibition and national 
woman suffrage and JAMES C. WILSON, of Texas, voting against beth of 
these said resolutions, and we request that this agreement be printed 
in the Recorp. 

(Signed) “Tuomas L. Branton, of Texas. 
“Tr. A, CHANDLER, of Oklahema. 
“JaMES C. Witson.” (Name later erased.) 

Mr. Wirson then said that he intended to vote anyway. I went to 
Mr. Ferris, of Oklahoma, and although it was late we made an effort 
to communicate with Mr. CHANDLER as to whether he wanted to hold 
Mr. WILSon to the pair, as it was my plain duty as pair clerk to have 
the pair as made announced for printing in the Recorp. Mé. WILSON 
came to the pair clerk’s desk again. and with him was Mr. Morean, of 
Oklahoma, who stated that he was not willing to state whether or not 
Mr. CHANDLEK would be willing to release Mr. Witson from the pair, 
after the matter had been explained to him. Mr. Witson then left 
and returned after a few minutes and said that he was going to vete 
and asked to see the signed pair, which he took and said as he intended 
to vote, would not have his name on it, and then erased his name frem 
the agreement, which he had, according to his own statement, signed. 

Mr. BLANTON’s telegram released Mr. WILSON from the pair, provided 
he intended to vote for the prohibition amendment, and on the final 
vote he voted against the amendment, so that he had no release from 
Mr. BLANTON and did not claim to have any from Mr. CHANDLER. We, 
the pair clerks, could not put the pair into the Recorp. because Mr. 
WILson had erased his name and there was nothing fo hold him to 
the agreement, as he had announced his intention ef voting. 

This is how the matter happened, and no one regrets as much as 
do the pair clerks that you both were left unprotected on the vote, as 
we knew when you left the city it was with the understanding that you 
would be taken care of. 

With highest personal regard, I am, 


Very respectfully, yours, W. E. SMALL, Jr, 
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Suspension of Industry. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


OF 


HON. CALVIN D. PAIGH, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
. In tue Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, January 29, 1918. 


Mr. PAIGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp the following letter, from one of 
the largest manufacturing concerns in the district I have the 
honor to represent, is submitted and is of the same general 
tenor as many others I have received on the subject: 


AMERICAN OPTICAL Co., 
SovuTHBRIDGE, MASS., January 24, 1918. 





fon. CALVIN D. Patce, 
Room 167, House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mn. Paice: We believe that you may be interested in knowing 
the results of the order of the Fuel Administrator with reference to the 
consumption of coal at our plant during the period of shutdown: By 
way of comparison we state the amount of coal consumed by us during 
the same days in the week previous. The consumption was as follows: 

Pounds. Pounds. 
ere a Ts ccsesicaan’ meee hades al aii inn asia manent 102, 310 


I UT a cine nts Termeni edict te 73, 500 
ta nae aaa ol 71, 230 
OO I TN a ere ae 104, 625 
I RE LEEDS 105, 600 








I a a cam a 73,335 
II SUN I i le sla ca ced 45, 635 
NN a ea de 55, 735 
SOT TN Ec nti snenientbisthcpinites decline alii camtidiin:+ Bien te 55, 205 
I UNS Te a cies ecnemacgeecnet tee needs 70, 140 
—_———-. 300, 050 
157, 215 


This means that by maintaining cur powcr plant merely for the pur- 
pose of keeping our pipes from freezing, and for a very small amount 
of necessary power, we were able to save about 15 tons a day. The loss 
in wages to our employees was about $7,000 a day, and our loss in 
production and profit was obviously considerably in excess. The situa- 
tion in our case was undoubtedly the same as many other manufac- 
turers. We have sufficient coal on hand to keep our employees busy 
and to give them full compensation for their services. An order by the 
failroad Administrator withdrawing transportation facilities would 
meant tke operation of our plant without financial loss. A 
system could have been devised by which the material which had accu- 
niulated for transportation covld have been gradually released. 

In connection with this unbusinesslike way of conducting affairs, we 
call your attention to what seems to us to have been a most indefensible 
act, to wit, the publication of a list by names and loca: ; and the kind 
of goods manufactured of all concerns which are working upon Govern- 
ment orders. If the whole procedure had been devised b e Prussian 
military authorities no better way could have been conceived to publish 
breadcast to all German agents the exact spots where their activities 
should be exerted. This is merely additional evidence of the absolute 
lack of appreciation on the part of somebody in Washington of the 
ordinary principles of commen sense, as well as business judgment. 

Congress should excrt itself and justify its existence by a strict 
adherence to its obligations to the people and utilize the powers within 
its coutrol to enact legisiation which will bring order out of the present 
contusion. 

Yours, very truly, A. B. WELLS, T'reaswrer. 





The Farmer’s Burden. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
TION. HENRY A. CLARK, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue Hovusr or Representatives, 
Friday, January 25, 1918. 


Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in this world- 
wide conflict there have been more men under arms than there 
were men, women, and children in the United States at the 
outbreak of the Civil War, and the number increases. 

This is a consuming, not a creative, force into whose devour- 
fiz maw enters almost everything produced by human labor, and 
in immenve quantities; add to this what is necessary for the 
sustenunce of those who provide these supplies and for a moment 
stop, reflect, and consider the vast volume, from whence it comes, 
and by whom produced. 

We do not and can not comprehend it all. We do know, 
however, that there is a force which creates, another which 
directs and distributes, and a very active one which consumes. 

In the generous bosom of the earth we find the source of these 
supplies, 


All purely military and naval activities, the work of an in- 


| finite variety of civic organizations incident thereto, of the 


manufacturer, of the miner, are absolutely dependent on one 


| class of men—the farmer; without him, nothing except failure. 


This is a fact recognized by the highest officials in this country, 


| by influential organizations, and by thousands of others whose 


visions on this point are clear and their judgment sound. 

Let me recall a few of their expressions. 

The President, in his address of April 16,-1917, among other 
things, said: 


I take the liberty, therefore, of addressing this word to the farmers 
of the country and to all who work on the farms. The supreme need 
of our own Nation and of the nations with which we are cooperating 
is an abundarce of supplies, and especially of foodstuffs. The impor- 
tance of an adequate food supply, especially for the present year, is 
superlative. Without abundant food alike for the armies and the peoples 
now at war the whole great enterprise upon which we have embarked 
will break down and fail. * * * Upon the farmers of this country, 
therefore, in large measure rests the fate of the war and the fate of the 
nations. * * The Government of the United States and the 
governments of the several States stand ready to cooperate. They will 
do everything possible to assist farmers in securing an adequate supply 
of seed, an adequate force of laborers when they are most needed at 
harvest time, and the means of expediting shipments of fertilizers and 
farm machinery as well as of the crops themselves when harvested. 


Hon. D. F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture, in a statement 
issued April 7, 1917, says: 


The importance to the Nation of a generously adequate food supply 
for the coming year can not be overemphasized, in view of the eco- 
nomic problems which may arise as a result of the entrance of the 
United States into the war. Every effort should be made to produce 
more crops than are needed for our own requirements. * * * 
Recognition of the fact that the world at large, as well as our own 
consumers, must rely more strongly on American farmers this year 
than ever before should encourage them to strive to the utmost to meet 
these urgent needs. * * * The duty of the individual farmer at 
this time is to increase his production, particularly of food crops. 


The farmers responded throughout the United States. I will 
cite one instance. The agricultural output in Pennsylvania, 
as estimated by the Department of Agriculture for that State, 
was valued for 1917 at $640,000,000, as against $400,000,000 
in 1916. Farm wages, however, showed large increases, nearly 
100 per cent over 1915. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, eomplying with Senate resolu- 
tion No. 26, adopted April 6, 1917, understood the farm-labor 
situation, and said: 


The problem is not that of securing more land to cultivate. The 
difficulty confronting the farmer is rather that of receiving an ample 
supply of labor. In fact, one of the principal limiting factors in food 
production this year may be a restricted labor supply. The effect will 
be felt more in the Northeast in the neighborhood of the great indus- 
trial centers. * * * The time of special stress will be during the 
harvest season, and ee step should be taken by the State and Fed- 
eral agencies and organizations to furnish relief when it is needed. 
. * A special effort will be made to ascertain the labor needs 
of the different communities and the available supplies of labor not 
fully utilized in the region, and also to ascertain these facts over 
large areas. 


Prof. G. Stanley Hall has declared that “the Nation has 
recognized that it would be disastrous to upset industry, and 
especially the all-necessary agriculture. 

Luther Burbank said: 

It is well at this time to look first to the fundamental sources of our 
food supply, and it is fortunate, perhaps, that we have at last been 
so rudely awakened to the rapidly me re en oe between the 
production and consumption of food. * * * he improvement of 
food-producing plans has hardly kept pace with the world’s rapid 
increase in population. The production of food crops has now 
emerged from the old “ hit-or-miss” plan to one of the most exacting 
of all arts. 

Mr. Vanderlip, of the Advisory Commission of the Council of 
National Defense, on December 3 last, speaking at the Boston 


| City Club, said: 


Not only do the workshops need labor, but the farmers are desperately 
in need of labor. 


Herbert C. Hoover, in his letter to the President of July 10, 
1917, said: 

Large masses of people in the consuming centers are being largely 
undernourished to-day, due to the exorbitant cost of living; and their 
conditions, unless some remedy be found, are likely to repeat themselves 
even in more vicious form at this time next year. 

James J. Hill prophesied that “‘ unless the drift from the farm 
to the cities were not checked hunger would follow.” 

In last spring’s drive for increased crop acreages many urged 
it, the rural press were induced to advocate it; men with little 
knowledge of farming conditions and some with none, Pullman- 
ear farmers, lim?-light lovers, theorists, and faddists volunteered 
wonderful instructions, among others, “that worm fences be 


| straightened out so that fence corners could be utilized.” 


It seemed that everybody joined in spreading the propaganda 
of utilizing more land, and the slogan rose higher and shriller 
and ran over the country: Plant! Plant! Plant! “The man with 
the hoe” got busy under the impression that his crep would at 
least bring him as much as it cost him and in the belief that 
help from many suggested sources would be at hand at harvest 
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time. The increased acreage was secured, requiring long hours 
of toil and the employment of all the help available, but enlist- 
ments followed and conscription was added to the other causes 
which had been stripping the farms of needful labor, and its 
effects were keenly felt. The result was what might have been 
expected—a portion of some crops were not harvested and fall 
planting in sections is far below the normal. 

Potatoes now in the ground, apples not gathered, grapes in- 
jured and left on the vines, shocked corn standing in the open 
field, discourage the farmer. There is a widespread. feeling 
that there will be a shortage of production this current year. 

The alarm has often been sounded by many persons from dif- 
ferent sections. Business men of the Northwest, as late as 
December 28, 1917, voiced this feeling in a telegram to the 
President, and in part was as follows: 


Because of adverse weather conditions not more than 25 per cent of 
the average fall crop acreage has been planted. 

If wheat yield is to be even normal, enormous ee planting is 
necessary and more labor will be r uired. The farms are be ng stripped 
of workers, and ihe remaining youths are eager to leave for the war. 
Unless something is done quickly there will be an alarming slump in 
the agricultural production of this region. The West is called upon to 

roduce the wheat surplus needed to feed our allies, but it can not do 
t unless a way be found to hold our young men to the soil. Some sys- 
tem should be developed whereby loyal service in the production of 
foodstuffs shall be impressively recognized. Some way must be found 
to better labor conditions and hold young men on the farm with a 
pesstewe consciousness of honor and dignity. The crisis demands the 
mmediate appointment of the ablest available man tm the country as 
national war-time food-production administrator. 


The National Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, in session No- 
vember, 1917, took action as follows: 


Whereas there is a great and growing scarcity of farm labor in this 
country. promising now to produce serious curtailment of acreage in 
the 1918 crop; and 

Whereas the success of our armies depends upon the farmer more than 
‘anyone else; and 

Whereas the removal of our young men from the farms for military 
service leaves a vacancy which can not be filled by unskilled labor: 
Therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we request our national officers to immediately take 

up with the administration at Washington the paroling of farm boys to 

help win the war by keeping up the efficiency and supply of farm labor ; 
otherwise, because cf the unprecedented lack of help which can not be 
replaced by unskilled hands, the farmers of our country can not pro- 

duce the usual crop in 1918. 


In this very month of January the Federal Board of Farm 
Organizations, representing over 2,000,000 farmers, made an 
appeal to the President and said: : 


If food is to win the war, as we are assured on every side, the farm- 
ers of America must produce more food in 1918 than they did in 1917. 

But unless present conditions are radically changed, increased crops 
next year are impossible. 

Under existing conditions we can not equal the production of 1917, 
much bra surpass it, and this for reasons over which the farmers have 
no control. 

The chief causes which will inevitably bring about a smaller crop 
next year, unless removed by national action, are six in number—the 
shortage in farm jabor, shortage of seed, prices below the cost of pro- 
duction, lack of reasonable credit, exclusion of the farmer from his 
right and necessary share in the conduct of the war, and deep-seated 
- doubt whether he can raise the increased crops demanded of him and 
still support his family and pay his debts. 

Many thousands of acres were left unharvested last fall because the 
necessary hands had left the farm. Already great numbers of farms 
near excellent markets lie idle for lack of a living return. Millions of 
acres will be wholly or partly idle next summer because the money to 
buy seed and subsistence will be lacking. Many of the farmers thus 
affected are tenants whom misfortune will com to abandon the farm. 

So far as we have learned, there is not a single genuine farmer, repre- 
sentative of the organized farmers of America, in any position of au- 
thority in the Food Administration, the Advisory Council of National 
ee or any of the other special boards charged with the conduct of 

e war. 

Comparing their own small earnings with the huge war 
see on every hand the farmers have lost confidence that the Government 
understands the needs and difficulties of the farmer. Unless that con- 
fidence can be restored it is useless to hope that we can maintain the 
food production of the last year and meaningless talk of increasing it. 


A joint convention of the State Federation of Labor and the 
Pennsylvania Grange was held in January, 1918, and a well- 
known man of national reputation in attendance expressed him- 
self thus: 


Unless effectual measures are taken to make proper planting of crops 
and timely harvesting possible and the farmers given assurance of sat- 
isfactory prices for their products, the food production of the United 
States this year will be lamentably inadequate. 

We must grow crops that are needed and in abundance. As things 
are moving now, and particularly in Pennsylvania, we are going to 
have a greatly decreased production of crops in the country this year 
instead of overproduction as we had all hoped for. All over this State 
one still can find corn standing in the fields. Thousands of farmers 
have lost a large portion of their potato crop because they could not 
dig the tubers before the cold weather came on and froze them. Last 
summer it was in some sections almost impossible to harvest wheat 
and other crops because of labor qpectage. 

As a result of this situation there is a tendency among farmers to 
grow only what they can handle profitably. 


Not very many months since, delegates representing the agri- 
cultural interests of the Nation called upon the President at 
the White House, and the spokesman in a forceful, temperate, 


rofits they 





and patriotic address made very plain the farmers’ labor 
troubles, and among other statements was this, as I recall it: 


Every industry is better manned than agriculture. 


Is this not true? A farmer owning his land, or one of the 
5,000,000 tenant farmers of the United States, his son, and a 
hired man can operate a fair-sized farm such as are found 
in many States. The hired man leaves for one of many reasons, 
attracted by higher wages in the factory, and the son enlists or 
is conscripted; the plant is crippled by the loss of two-thirds 
of its labor force. 


The output is restricted either in planting or tilling or harvest- 
ing, and it may well be in all. What other industry is there 
that sustains such a loss, or if it did could operate? The case 
is not imaginary, but real, not of infrequent occurrence, but 
is found to an alarming extent all over the country. 

The President assured that body of delegates that he recog- 
nized the seriousness of the situation, and that it would have 
the careful consideration of the best talent that could be found 
and was now having it. But, presumably because the plans had 
not been matured, no specific statement was made as to 
how the evil was to be remedied and the desired results secured. 

Commenting on the President’s address of April 15, 1917, 
heretofore mentioned, a financial organization in Washington, 
in a publication issued by it, declares that— 

Every effort has been put forth by consummate statesmanship to 
steer clear of the boiling vortex now sucking in all that is best and 
noblest of-earth’s proud civilization. Long-suffering patience made 
plain to every man that right and honor and justice are the outraged 
guardians of our fight. 

And, again, in discussing agriculture, asserts that— 

From the strictly agricultural standpoint, crop conditions and prices 
are all very well; it is the ultimate consumer who sees the dark 
side of the picture. Farmers are getting almost outlandish prices for 
everything they raise, whether it be wheat or hogs or cattle. Even 
with a crop shortage they wil!l fare far from badly, taking into con- 
sideration meanwhile increased prices they are called upon to pay for 
farming implements, fertilizers, and the like. 

The imagination here takes the place of fact; the pen is 
mightier than the pitchfork—it is easier worked. The ink bottle 
is productive of a vast volume of literature, but you can not eat 
it, and it does not fill the mission of the plow. 

The farmer has been unjustly criticized for crop shortages, 
unfairly censured for high prices, and assigned to the greedy 
profiteering class by some. Facts do not warrant this. 

Those who do not know, who never had any experience, who 
have neither the aptitude, patience, or training for investiga- 
tion and analysis and the acquiring of reliable information but 
are possessed of a feverish anxiety to get into print are the 
loudest in their denunciations. As to the farmers’ profits, I 
read from an article in one of the Washington papers, pub- 
lished in September last. It will bear reading and reflection: 


The price of wheat, fixed at $2.20 per bushel, makes the cost of a 
barrel of flour $11, as it requires 5 bushels of wheat to produce a 
barrel of flour. ‘The difference in weight (wheat, 300 pounds; flour, 
196 pounds) is 104 pounds of bran and middlings, which is at the 
ae price ($40 ver ton) ample to pay expenses of milling and 
sacking. 

A barrel of flour will produce four hundred 11-ounce loaves of bread, 
such as is retailed in Washington for 10 cents a loaf, making a total 
of $40 a barrel for flour to the consumer. 


“This is a difference of $29 between the raw and finished 
product. Who is getting the difference?” Not the farmer. 

Last season I read in the daily press that millions of baskets 
of strawberries on the eastern shore of Maryland rotted in the 
fields because the growers could not get from the buyers enough 
to more than barely pay for picking and the cost of baskets, 
and yet in Philadelphia strawberries were retailing at 15 to 18 
cents per basket. 

If a price is to be put on the farmer’s output, place it pro- 
portionately on what he has to buy. 

The prices on shovel plows, coal, wire, cultivators, binder 
twine, fertilizers, potash, drills, tractors, mowing machines, 
sugar, tea, coffee, and so forth, have increased in price from 
25 to 300 per cent. 

The disappearance of labor from the farm is not entirely of 
recent origin, but it has been greatly accentuated by the events 
of the last three years—dangerously increased. 

The city population grows more rapidly than the country. 
In this respect compare the census of 1900 with the census of 
1910. 


Per cent. 
Population United States, 1910-...---...---~-- 91, 972, 266 100 
Urban population United States, 1910--_--_--_~_~ 42, 623, 383 46 
Rural population United States, 1910----______ 49, 348, 883 53.7 
Population United States, 1900-_._------_--__ 75, 994, 575 100 
Urban population United States, 1900__..--_--_ 31, 609, 645 40 
Rural yey United States, 1900________ 44, 384, 930 59.5 
Number of farms in United States, 1910______-~~ 


6, 361, 502 
138 


Average acreage per farm, United States______-_ 38 
$52. 40 


Average value land per acre, United States___- 
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Without burdening the Recorp with tabulated statistics, 
census reports show that the population of many townships has 
not increased but has grown less. 

An examination of the census data reveals the fact that for 
years the country-born boy has gone to the city whose consum- 
ing population is growing more and more disproportionate to the 
food-producing force. 

There were many reasons for this cityward influx—greater 
and better opportunities for the accumulation of wealth, social 
and educational advantages, professional attractions, the chance 
of mingling with men are some of them, and it must be admitted 
that the country boy made good. The American farm has been 
the birthplace of many of America’s foremost men in all callings. 

Add to the hitherto existing inducements war results, viz, high 
wages and conscription, one through the liberality of the Gov- 
ernment and the other by compulsion, and the total impelling 
causes are producing results in the crippling of farm labor, so 
rapidly and of such a nature that the very foundation on which 
all war activities depend will be undermined and collapse will 
follow. 

Agriculture is the tree the trunk on which all war industries 
depend for sustenance; they are limbs of the trunk which is 
being girdled and we are engaged in disconnecting, sawing off 
the branches. 

A change must be made, a remedy sought, and quickly, too. 

Many suggestions, some practical, impracticable, interesting, 
visionary, and useless have been made relating to labor and 
increasing crops and food supplies, viz, import Chinese farm- 
ers—-there are 17,200 of them here now and 760 own farms; 
bring in Mexicans—they are coming in now, but not under the 
authority of law; encourage Porto Ricans to come; send out 
the boy scouts and the school children of the cities in vacation 
time and the holidays. Picket them singly on farms, the boy 
gets lonesome, homesick, will not stay; colonize them, put them 
in tents under the supervision of some person experienced in 
farming and also in the management of them, house them in 
tents; this works better, but the resultant gain is somewhat 
reduced by the size of the food bill—boys have men’s appetites. 

Let the courts suspend sentence on certain classes of offend- 
ers, put them on probation, send them to the farms, has been 
urged. I have just received a letter from a resident of my 
district. I quote the following: 

I have been a farmer all —_? life and know that unskilled and city 
help for farmers is no good; the help must know how to handle horses 
and stock, as well as machinery, and in the busy season must not go 
on strike if asked to work at least 15 hours per day; neither can a 
farmer break in a green hand oe few days or trust a team and 
machine to a boy that only escaped a reformatory by going out to 
work on a farm. Last year the farmers responded. ‘to the call to 
raise more food, and when the harvest came there was such a scarcity 
of help that crops were injured by late harvesting and some potatoes 
were not harvested at all. * * America has now to feed the 


world, and it is a mighty big job—-bigger, in fact, than our Government 
et first thought it to be. 


At a meeting of a State board of agriculture of Pennsylvania 
held this month of January, various views were presented, such 
as employment of oriental labor, closing of factories to help 
farmers when necessary, shortening the school term two months, 
fixing wages and prices of foods, keeping skilled labor where it 
could do the most good, assistance of the Government in food 
production, guaranteeing a profit to farmers, protesting against 
the fixing of prices for wheat and not doing so on what farmers 
buy, and urging the organization of farmers. Along this latter 
line a brief statement of a plan that is simple and easily put 
into operation may be helpful. 

Last spring I was appointed a member of the Pennsylvania 
Public Safety Committee and subsequently became chairman of 
the local branch, the food-supply committee. 

It became my duty to help organize a committee to urge in- 
creased planting; to learn whether increased acreage was con- 
templated, and how many acres; to ascertain who hed seed for 
sale and who in the neighborhood wanted it, how much and 
what kind; to find out who needed extra help and to what 
extent; and, the most important of all, to make careful inquiry 
as to whether within a given district there were any persons 
who would be willing to join what might be known as a “ mov- 
able squad,” to go from one farm to another, to help in emer- 
gencies, similar to what takes place at the farmers’ “ thrashing 
time ” in many States, and thus secure a volunteer cooperative 
force of experienced men always easily reached. 

The method of accomplishing all this was not in the least 
complicated. 

In one of the counties of my. district are 21 townships. A 
prominent citizen from each township was selected, and these 
men met, and each designated four others from each township 
and from different sections; these four gathered the informa- 
tion, reported it to the township representatives, and they to 





the one in charge of the county and for use at State or Na- 
tional headquarters if necessary. The results of this experi- 
ment were very gratifying. Men of means and others were re- 
sponsive to the labor situation and quickly saw the advantages 
of the plan and encouraged it. 

Taking the county as a unit there are two things essential— 
a directing head and a place for the transaction of business, 
where information could be sent and requests made. 

If no remedy is offered by intelligent legislation on this mat- 
ter, any county can meet the situation, provided the stripping 
process stops. It is none too early to organize; try it, the re- 
sults will be beneficial in any event. 

Several bills have been introduced, others are being prepared, 
and = hoped that some provisions will be made and relief 
secured. 





President Wilson’s Message to the Farmers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS L. RUBEY, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Friday, February 1, 1918. 


Mr. RUBEY.. Mr, Speaker, I have just been granted leave by 
the House to extend my remarks, I have asked that privilege 
for the purpose of placing in the Recorp the very able message 
that President Wilson on yesterday sent to the farmers of the 
country. That message was delivered by President James, of the 
University of Illinois, to the farmers’ conference in session at 
Urbana, Ill. Secretary of Agriculture Houston was to have 
represented the President at the conference, when the Presi- 
dent’s indisposition made it impossible for him to attend in 
person, but was prevented from participating by the tie-up in 
transportation facilities. 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 

The message reads as follows: 

“T am very sorry indeed that I can not be present in person 
at the Urbana conference. I should like to enjoy the benefit of 
the inspiration and exchange of counsel which I know I should 
obtain, but in the circumstances it has seemed impossible for 
me to be present, and therefore I can only send you a very earn- 
est message expressing my interest and the thoughts which 
such a conference must bring prominently into every mind. 

“T need not tell you, for I am sure you realize as keenly as I 
do, that we are, as a Nation, in the presence of a great task 
which demands supreme sacrifice and endeavor of every one of 
us. We can give everything that is needed with the greater 
willingness, and even satisfaction, because the object of the 
war in which we are engaged is the greatest that free men 
have ever undertaken. It is to prevent the life of the world 
from being determined and the fortunes of men everywhere 
affected by small groups of military masters, who seek their 
own interest and the selfish dominion throughout the world of 
the governments they unhappily for the moment control. You 
will not need to be convinced that it was necessary for us as a 
free people to take part in this war. It had raised its evil 
hand against us. The rulers of Germany had sought to exer- 
cise their power in such a way as to shut off our economic life 
so far as our intercourse with Europe was concerned, and to 
confine our people within the Western Hemisphere while they 
accomplished purposes which would have permanently impaired 
and impeded every process of our national life and have put the 
fortunes of America at the mercy of the Imperial Government 


of Germany. 
REALITY, NOT MERELY A THREAT. 


“This was not threat. It had become a reality. Their hand 
of violence had been laid upon our own people and our own 
property in flagrant violation not only of justice but of the well- 
recognized and long-standing covenants of international law 
and treaty. We are fighting, therefore, as truly for the liberty 
and self-government of the United States as if the war of our 
own Revolution had to be fought over again; and every man in 
every business in the United States must know by this time that 
his whole future fortune lies in the balance. Our national life 
and our whole economic development will pass under the sin- 
ister influences of foreign control if we do not win. We must 
win, therefore, and we shall win. I need not ask you to pledge 
your lives and fortunes with those of the rest of the Nation to 
the accomplishment of that great end. 














“You will realize, as I think statesmen on both sides of the 
water realize, that the culminating crisis of the struggle has 
come and that the achievements of this year on the one side 
or the other must determine the issue. It has turned out 
that the forces that fight for freedom, the freedom of men all 
over the world as well as our own, depend upon us in an 
extraordinary and unexpected degree for sustenance, for the 
supply of the materials by which men are to live and to fight, 
and it will be our glory when the war is over that we have 
supplied those materials and supplied them abundantly, and it 
will be all the more glory, because in supplying them we have 
made our supreme effort and sacrifice. 


GREAT AGENCIES AT WORK. 


“In the field of agriculture we have agencies and instru- 
mentalities, fortunately, such as no other government in the 

‘world can show. The Department of Agriculture is undoubt- 
edly the greatest practical and scientific agricultural organi- 
zation in the world. Its total annual budget of $46,000,000 
has been increased during the last four years more than 72 per 
cent. It has a staff of 18,000, including a large number of 
highly trained experts; and alongside of it stands the unique 
land-grant colleges, which are without example elsewhere, and 
the 69 State and Federal experiment stations. These colleges 
and experiment stations have a total endowment of plant and 
equipment of $172,000,000 and an income of more than $35,- 
000,000, with 10,271 teachers, a resident student body of 125,000, 
and a vast additional number receiving instruction at their 
homes. County agents, joint officers of the Department of 
‘Agriculture and of the colleges, are everywhere cooperating 
with the farmers and assisting them. The number of extension 
workers under the Smith-Lever Act and under the recent emer- 
gency legislation has grown to 5,500 men and women working 
regularly in the various communities and taking to the farmer 
the latest scientific and practical information. 

“Alongside these great public agencies stand the very effective 
voluntary organizations among the farmers themselves which 
are more and more learning the best methods of cooperation 
and the best methods of putting to practical use the assistance 
derived from governmental sources. The banking legislation of 
the last two or three years has given the farmers access to the 
great lendable capital of the country, and it has become the 
duty both of the men in charge of the Federal Reserve Banking 
System and of the Farm-Loan Banking System to see to it that 
the farmers obtain the credit, both short term and long term, to 
which they are not only entitled but which it is imperatively 
necessary should be extended to them if the present tasks of 
the country are to be adequately performed. Both by direct 
purchase of nitrates and by the establishment of plants to pro- 
duce nitrates the Government is doing its utmost to assist in 
the problem of fertilization. The Department of Agriculture 
and other agencies are actively assisting the farmers to locate, 
safeguard, and secure at cost an adequate supply of sound 
seed. The department has $2,500,000 available for this purpose 
now and has asked the Congress for $6,000,000 more. 

FARM LABOR AND THE DRAFT. 

“The labor problem is one of great difficulty and some of the 
best agencies of the Nation are addressing themselves to the 
task of solving it, so far as it is possible to solve it. Farmers 
have not been exempted from the draft. I know that they 
would not wish to be. I take it for granted they would not 
wish to be put in a class by themselves in this respect. But the 
attention of the War Department has been very seriously cen- 
tered upon the task of interfering with the labor of the farms 
as little as possible, and under the new draft regulations I be- 
lieve that the farmers of the country will find that their supply 

of labor is very much less seriously drawn upon than it was 
| under the first and initial draft, made before we had had our 
present full experience in these perplexing matters. The supply 
‘of labor in all industries is a matter we must look to and are 
looking to with diligent care. 
RESPONSE OF THE FARMERS. 

“And let me say that the stimulation of the agencies I have 
enumerated has been responded to by the farmers in splendid 
| fashion. I dare say that you are aware that the farmers of 
‘this country are as efficient as any other farmers in the world. 
They do not produce more per acre than the farmers in Europe. 
; It is not necessary that they should do so. It would perhaps 
, be bad economy for them to attempt it. But they do produce 


| by two to three or four times more per man, per unit of labor 
| and capital, than the farmers of any European country. They 
| are more alert and use more labor-saving devices than any other 
{farmers in the world. And their response to the demands of 
;} the present emergency has beer in every way remarkable. Last 
spring their planting exceeded by 12,000,000 acres the largest 
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planting of any previous year, and the yields from the crops 

were record-breaking yields. In the fall of 1917 a wheat acre- 

age of 42,170,000 was planted, which was 1,000,000 larger than 

for any preceding year, 3,000,000 greater than the next largest, 

and 7,000,000 greater than the preceding five-year average. 
SHOULD EXCEED PAST ACHIEVEMENTS. 

“ But I ought to say to you that it is not only necessary that 
these achievements should be repeated, but that they should 
be exceeded. I know what this advice involves. It involves 
not only labor but sacrifice, the painstaking application of every 
tested practice that is available. It means the utmost economy. 
even to the point where the pinch comes. It means the kind 
of concentration and self-sacrifice which is involved in the field 
of battle itself, where the object always looms greater than the 
individual. And yet the Government will help, and help in every 
way that is possible. 

“The impression which prevails in some quarters that while 
the Government has sought to fix the prices of foodstuffs it has 
not sought to fix other prices which determine the expenses of 
the farmer is a mistaken one. As a matter of fact, the Govern- 
ment has actively and successfully regulated the prices of many 
fundamental materials underlying all the industries of the 
country, and has regulated them, not only for the purchases of 
the Government, but also for the purchases of the general public, 
and I have every reason to believe that the Congress will extend 
the powers of the Government in this important and even essen- 
tial matter, so that the tendency to profiteering, which is showing 
itself in too many quarters, may be effectively checked. In fix- 
ing the prices of foodstuffs the Government has sincerely tried 
to keep the interests of the farmer as much in mind as the in- 
terests of the communities which are to be served, but it is 
serving mankind as well as the farmer, and everything in these 
times of war takes on the rigid aspect of duty. 

AMERICA’S GREATEST OPPORTUNITY. 


“T will not appeal to you to continue and renew and increase 
your efforts. I do not believe that it is necessary to do so. 
I believe that you will do it without any word or appeal from: 
me, because you understand as well as I do the needs and 
opportunities of this great hour when the fortunes of mankind 
everywhere seem about to be determined and when America has 
the greatest opportunity she has ever had to make good her own 
freedom and in making it good to lend a helping hand to men 
struggling for their freedom everywhere. You remember that it 
was farmers from whom came the first shots at Lexington that 
set aflame the Revolution that made America free. I hope and 
believe that the farmers of America will willingly and conspicu- 
ously stand by to win this war also. 

GLAD WE ARE AMERICANS. 

“The toil, the intelligence, the energy, the foresight. the self- 
sacrifice, and devotion of the farmers of America will, I believe, 
bring to a triumphant conclusion this great last war for the 
emancipation of men from the control of arbitrary government 
and the selfishness of class legislation and control, and then, 
when the end has come, we may look each other in the face and 
be glad that we are Americans and have had the privilege toe 
play such a part.” 





A Trip to the Trenches. 


Address delivered by Hon. Frederick C. Hicks at Mount Morris Theater, New 
- York City, December 23, 1917. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, January 9, 1918. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, when Congress adjourned in 
October, several Members of the House went abroad to study 
war conditions in Europe, and among them was my colleague, 
Representative FrepertcK C. Hicks, of Long Island. He prom- 
ised me that when he returned he would make known his obser- 
vations at an address to be delivered in my district. Accord- 
ingly, within a few days after his arrival home, he left Wash- 
ington to come to New York in order to keep his promise. He 
spoke to over 1,600 people, and the New York newspapers con- 
sidered it of such importance that they devoted several columns 
to it. No words of mine can depict the scene at the Mount 
Morris Theater as the story was unfolded in graphic and 
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eloquent language; but in order that it may be preserved, I have | of the service, splendid men and women anxious to do the part 


asked permission of the House to print it in full from the 
stenographic reports. It is a tale that should stir every Ameri- 
can with vigorous action if he be not already giving every 
ounce of strength he has toward the prosecution of the war, and 
for those who have been doing their duty, it should rekindle 
and strengthen their interest in the conflict. 

Following is the address: 

AppRESS OF Hon. Freperick C. Hicks, at Mount Morris THeEAtER, 
New York City, DECEMBER 23, 1917. 

It would be very ungracious of me were I not to acknowledge 
the cordial welcome you have given me here this morning, and 
I thank you for it from the very bottom of my heart. I want 
to congratulate you who live in this great district of New York 
on having in Congress a man like Isaac Srecer. Down in Wash- 
ington we call him “Ike,” and you do the same, because you 
love him. He and I went to Congress at the same time, and I 
want to say to you, his friends and neighbors, that I doubt if 
there is another man in Congress more eflicient than the Con- 
gressman from this district, Mr. Isaac Sieger. It has been very 
kind of him to introduce me in the complimentary way in which 
he did. I have come here to-day not merely because of a 
promise made on account of our friendship, but in order to 
bring a message to you sterling Americans in the city of New 
York. I bring this message to you not from Washington, not 
from Long Island, but I bring it from the battle fields of France 
and Belgium, where liberty and justice are striving for mastery 
at this very hour. 

I am not here appealing to your Americanism—you are loyal 
Americans, every one—and all I desire to do, all I need to do, 
is to ask you to follow the dictates of your own hearts, the con- 
victions of your own sentiments, the aspirations of your own 
souls. When liberty and freedom and enlightenment hang in 
the balance there can be no question of race, creed, or birth. 
Supreme to all is the supremacy of the flag we love, as in silent 
grandeur, floating over the homes of the living and over the 
graves of the dead, it appeals to us to maintain the principles for 
which it stands. The part which those at home must play in 
this great conflict is only a degree less important than the part 
which will be played by those at the front. Upon every man and 


woman in America there rests the obligation of service. This 
war can not be won by lip loyalty or stinted sacrifice. It can 


only be won by the united effort and unswerving determination 
no less of the thousands in the trenches, than of the millions 
back of the lines. 

I will not attempt a discussion of economic, social or political 
questions; neither will I burden you with statistics or, military 
problems. Very briefly and very simply I am going to tell the 
story of my trip along the battle fronts, taken in conjunction 
with several of my colleagues in Congress. First let me tell you 
a little story of the war. It shows how a Yankee is always up 
to the last notch. This Yankee, who had been over in France 
only a few days, happened to meet some Canadians. He went 
up to where they were seated at a table and sat down with them, 
at the same time drawing out of his pocket a door knob. The 
Canadians asked him, “ Why do you carry that old door knob?” 
and he said, “ That is an old pal of mine.” “ But why do you call 
it your pal?” “ Because,” said the Yankee, “the other day I 
was up on the firing line and was just entering a house; I put my 
hand on this door knob and just then a shell struck and blew 
the house away, leaving only this door knob in my hand.” 

There were 10 of us who left New York about the middle of 
October on this trip, with the purpose of learning from first- 
hand observation the needs of our soldiers and ascertaining 
conditions that might be beneficial for us to know in the legisla- 
tive work before us this, as well as coming winters. We left 
about 5 o’clock in the afternoon, with dusk coming on, and the 
last thing any of us saw of our native land as we went down the 
bay was the brilliantly illuminated Statue of Liberty, lighted 
from base to torch, emblematical of the great struggle in which 
we are engaged to-day. The moment we passed out of the 
channel at Sandy Hook we realized that we were in war, for 
every light on the ship was extinguished, not even the running 
lights or red and green*side lights were operated, and every 
porthole was bolted fast from the outside. We were not allowed 
even to smoke on deck for fear that the light of a match would 
disclose the location of the ship. Day after day we plowed 
across the deep with no incident other than the daily target 
practice and deck drills. Several hours of each day were devoted 
to this fire drill, a float being dropped overboard around which 
the ship manoeuvred as the gunners worked the guns. Our 
ship was armed with several rifles. The accuracy and swift- 
ness With which the crew loaded and fired them, elicited our 
praise as well as our admiration. We had on board a unit of 
Red Cross nurses and a number of officers of various branches 


assigned them. 

Two days before we landed, two destroyers met us and con- 
voyed us into the harbor of Liverpool. I can assure you that it 
was a very welcome sight to see those American destroyers pre- 
pared to defend us in case of submarine attack. In Liverpool 
we saw several great ships discharging their human freight of 
American soldiers. It was inspiring to see our boys in their 
khaki uniforms marching through the streets of Liverpool, 
following the flag, 3,000 miles from home. From Liverpool we 
went to London, where we were met by Ambassador Page and 
Mr. Ian Malcolm of the British foreign office. The next day we 
were informally received at the American Embassy by Mr. Page 
and attachés. It is both a duty and a pleasure to pay a well- 
merited tribute to our representative in London and his staff. 
The United States has never sent to Great Britain a more 
popular. or more able ambassador than Mr. Page, and the work 
he is doing and has done, reflects the greatest credit upon our 
country and is deserving of the highest praise. 

London to-day is different from the London of peace times. 
We saw in the city and near-by towns, buildings partly com- 
pleted and temporarily abandoned, for practically all construc- 
tion work not incident to the war, was stopped at the outbreak 
of hostilities. You see on the face of everyone you meet that 
stern, set expression which means undying determination to win 
the war. There are soldiers marching up and down the streets, 
some wounded, others on leave of absence, and still others who 
are on their way to the front. At night almost total darkness 
prevails, just a faint glimmer in the streets, for only one out of 
three lamps is lighted, and these have great reflectors to pre-. 
vent any glare shining upward. No shop windows are allowed 
to have their shutters open at night, and in the hotels the blinds 
are all tightly closed. It is a severe offense to open them 
when a light is burning. We had an interesting experience in 
an attempted air raid, and, while we were not bombed, we had 
all of the sensations. We were at a conference when suddenly 
we heard the cry “ Take to shelter,” “Take to shelter,” as the 
Boy Scouts, who are in charge of this duty, ran through the 
streets warning the people. The authorities knew of the 
approach of these raiders, because when the airships fly over 
the channel, the moment they are spotted on their approaching 
land, it is telegraphed to London, and the officers have an hour’s 
leeway in preparing for defense. When we started for our 
hotel the streets were almost deserted, the only sound being 
the scurrying of feet and the cry of those boys. The few people 
remaining were hurrying in every direction to shelter. All 
through the streets signs are posted with a directing finger to in- 
dicate “ Safety zones”; “ Fifty can be accommodated in this cel- 
lar,” “ Seventy-five can find shelter here.” Stations in the tube, 
cellars, underground passages, every refuge that will afford 
protection, is utilized. I can assure you we did nc: waste much 
time going to our hotel. We finally reached our destination with 
the night air still resounding with the ery “ Take to shelter.” 
However, there was no raid that night, for the aeroplanes had 
been checked by antiaircraft guns some distance from London, 
and so we missed the experience of having bombs dropped upon 
us. You will naturally ask what is the object of bombarding 
London when the number of casualties is insignificant? Ten or 
fifteen persons killed a week would not win the war in a thou- 
sand years, and the material damage is also very slight. Then, 
why is it done? Because of the psychological effect on the 
minds of men and women; the suspense and ever-present fear 
that something is going to come out of the sky. It is the uncer- 
tainty which causes the nerve racking. It is this same dread of 
danger that can not be forestalled, which is so demoralizing in 
the hospitals which the Germans bombard. Remember, out in 
these hospitals there is little protection, only canvas or at best 
wooden or galvanized roofs over the heads of the nurses, which 
afford little or no protection. 

In food supplies England is feeling the effect of the subma- 
rine sinkings, and there is a shortage of some of the staples, 
especially flour and sugar. The portions placed before one in 
the restaurants, though sufficient, are small, and strict limits 
are placed upon the quantities served. At breakfast, for in- 
stance, two pieces of brown war bread was the allowance, and 
two small lumps of sugar—lumps no larger than raisins—and if 
one ordered oatmeal the little pieces might be exchanged for the 
same amount of brown granulated sugar, and then one would 
have to drink one’s coffee without being sweetened. 

I want to speak for a moment of some of the great hospitals 
in London and especially the orthopedic hospitals, where they. 
rebuild the human wreckage of war. It was one of the most de- 
pressing as well as one of the most encouraging sights I saw 
abroad. It was really marvelous to see the way in which sur- 


geons at these institutions salvage the men who are sent there, 
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and it means much for the economic future of the nation. 
Some men come in without arms, some without legs, some are 
blind, others are so shattered in their heads or bodies that it 
seems impossible to do anything to remedy their pitiful condi- 
tion. I have seen men with parts of the jaw fractured, others 
with nose and cheeks lacerated by a piece of shell. In re- 
storing face wounds where the bone has been cut away, they take 
a piece of a rib of the wounded man to replace the loss, carefully 
fitting the new part into the cavity. Or, if this be impracti- 
cable they take the rib from a brother or sister or some other 
near blood relative. I saw one of these men after he had been 
treated for several months. They showed us a picture of him 
taken the day he was received at the hospital. The change 
was almost unbelievable—his nose, cheek, and one-half of his 
jaw had been blown away. When I saw him several. months 
after the initial treatment, while there was still a frightful 
scar, he was able to use his jaw almost as well as you or I. He 
could speak, he could eat, and all without pain. One man who 
had lost a leg at the thigh and the other at the knee was so 
reconstructed by the use of artificial Iimbs that for several 
moments after I saw him I was not aware he was not using 
his natural Iegs. Another man had lost an arm at the shoulder 
and had an artificial one, which was so adjusted with contriv- 
ances and pulleys, that he could use it with almost the same 
power and dexterity as formerly. He was able to write, ride 
a bicycle, use a typewriter, row a boat, dig with a spade, and 
even shave himself. I saw him lift, at arm’s length with the 
artificial limb, a 50-pound sledge hammer, and what was prob- 
ably more startling was to see him take his pouch of tobacco 
from one pocket, which he held in one hand with his pipe, and 
then with the contrivance on the artificial hand, take a pinch 
of tobacco and pack it into his pipe. Many soldiers suffer from 
shell shock, due to the terrific bombardment to which they have 
been subjected. They may be physically sound and in perfect 
health except for dislocated nerves. Som are unable to walk; 
others can not use their arms or hands. For hours, volun- 
teer nurses sit beside these men, searching with electrie vibra- 
tors for a nerve which yet has life. Perhaps at first the dor- 
mant nerve will respond by only an almost imperceptible quiver, 
but by constant treatment, day after day, it will be restored to 
its normal condition. Then another nerve is treated, until finally 
the man can again walk or use his hards. 

At the military hospital at Shepherds Bush 1,200 patients are 
eared for, and, in addition to medical treatment, when they are 
strong enough they are taught gainful trades, so that they may 
again become factors in the industrial life of the nation. In 
one of the wards I met a young fellow who had come to the 
hospital so terribly mangled that his case was considered hope- 
less. He had been buried for four hours by a shell explosion 
along the Somme. After months of careful treatment his 
broken body had been rebuilt and he was bright and cheerful. 
I asked him how he felt. “Oh, I am feeling fine. Better days 
ahead.” 

Great Britain cares for her blinded sailors and soldiers at 
St. Dunstans Hospital, where 350 of these unfortunates are 
quartered. The hostel is situated on the estate of Mr. Otto 
Kahn, of New York, who contributes the use of his property to 
this splendid work. Sir Arthur Pearson, himself blind, is the 
financial sponsor to the institution. The men are taught useful 
oecupations and everything is done to prevent the blinded sol- 
diers from falling into the slough of despond, which usually 
engulfs a man who has suddenty lost the sense of sight. Instead 
of this, his fighting spirit is aroused as he learns of the full and 
wonderful lives of usefulness achieved by others, and he realizes 
that closed eyelids do not mean lack of vision. He is inspired 
with the motto “ What others can make of life I can also 
make.” Gainful trades are taught, which will enable these 
sightless men to take their places in the economic world. Short- 
hand writing, telephone operating, shoe repairing, mat and bas- 
ket making, joinery, gardening, poultry raising, and massage 
are the oecupations in which these blind veterans find their 
opportunities to again become factors in the industrial life of the 
nation. Many volunteer workers give their time and patience 
to this noble work, The men are taught to read and write by 
the Braille system, and a short address I made to some of the 
workers was handed me as it had been taken down by the blind 
typist in this code of the sightless. The days are divided into 
elass and lecture room exercises, shopwork, and recreation. In 
many of the workrooms the men were singing as their nimble 
fingers plaited the baskets and mats, and everywhere there was 
an absence of that depression and helplessness which is so often 
associated with a life of blindness. 

In the shops, although there are sighted foremen in each 
department, the instruction is mainly given by men who are 
themselves blind. ‘Fhe mere intelligent and apt soldiers are 
kept to be pupil teachers, in order to encourage the newcomer 





by the fact that he is profiting by the knowledge of a man, who 
was himself blinded on the battle field only a short time before. 

Manuel, former King of Portugal, is devoting his life as a 
volunteer to this work, and his wife is doing her part by serub- 
bing floors and performing every kind of work, no matter how 
menial. The amount of ingenuity that has been put into this 
salvaging of human beings is one of the marvels of the war. 
The science of medicine and surgery under the spur of neces- 
sity has made rapid strides in the past three years, and the 
knowledge and experience acquired will be one of the compensa- 
tions for the sacrifices made. When the true history of this 
war is written in the perspective of future years it will tell of 
the movement of ships and of armies, of victories on land and 
sea, of heroism in the air and in the depths. It will speak also 
of that great human side of the conflict—the silent, prayerful 
sorrows of devoted mothers, wives, and daughters. It will tell 
of the men of genius and women of patience who gave every 
ounce of their strength and the full measure of their skill to 
the task of restoring human beings, of rebuilding the bodies and 
the minds of men seemingly hopelessly injured, and implanting 
in their shattered frames hope and confidence to fight life’s 
battles anew. 

Last summer I happened to have a neighbor living next to 
mec on Long Island by the name of William Soloman, a banker, 
but I had to go to London to find out the philanthropic work he 
is doing and I want to pay my tribute to his generosity. In 
one of our trips I visited a magnificent house in Regent Park 
that had been turned into a hospital, equipped with a staff of 
nurses, doctors, and all the necessary appliances, and I was told 
that it was maintained by Mr. William Soloman, of New York 
City. 

On our first Sunday in England a very gracious compliment 
was paid us. Under the escort of Mr. Ian Malcolm, M. P., we 
were conducted through Windsor Castle, the great halls of this 
ancient fortress-palace being opened as a special favor. We 
were first taken to St. George’s Chapel, the meeting place of 
the Knights of the Garter, where we were honored by being 
seated in the stalls oceupied by the knights when in attendance. 
At the close of the services the great organ, in deep, dulcet 
tones, peeled out the “ Star-Spangled Banner,” the first time in 
history that the American national anthem had echoed in this 
stately church. 

The day previous te our departure for the Continent was a 
memorable one, for we had the opportunity of hearing Lleyd- 
George deliver in the House of Commons one of his masterpieces 
of oratory. This great commoner, every fiber of whose being 
responds to the call of democracy—alert, resourceful, courageous, 
and determined—delivered that day, on behalf of the sailors 
and soldiers of Great Britain, one of the finest, most inspiring 
eulogies that I have evcr listened to. We lunched that day 
with many of the leaders of Parliament, and to my oft-repeated 
query, “ What can America do to help bring this war to a 
speedy termination?” I invariably received the answer, * Build 
ships, aeropianes, and guns.” ‘Transportation is undoubtedly 
the greatest factor in the struggle. On it depends not only the 
sending of soldiers but the shipment of supplies to maintain 
them. Transportation is vital also for the support of our allies. 
Both airships and artillery are almost as essential toe the sue- 
eess of our cause as ocean tonnage. As Sir Charles Beresford, 
retired admiral of the British fleet, said, “* We want guns, guns, 
guns; and then more guns.” Mr. Lloyd-George was equally as 
emphatie about the need of ships, aireraft, and artillery. He 
said, “ Do not overlook the supreme importance of a large num- 
ber of guns of all sizes, especially the 3-inch caliber and larger.” 

Among other things we saw during our hurried stay in Eng- 
land was the censor bureau, where all mail matter leaving or 
entering Great Britain is examined. Five thousand persons 
are employed in this important service, 2,000 of whom are at- 
tached to the Liverpool office and 3,000 to London. All mail is 
divided into two great classes—social and commercial. Every 
package and every letter, 114,000,000 pieces a month, are exam- 
ined by the readers. A great staff of language experts is em- 
pleyed, capable of translating 150 different languages and dia- 
lects. The newspapers, books, medals, photographs and mer- 
chandise condemned for violations of the censorship or contra- 
band regulations, fill warehouses. Many were the ingenious 
devices employed to send rubber into Germany. It-.was sent in 
the form of candy, macaroni, and even gilded jewelry. We 
were shown one of the medals struck off to commemorate the 
sinking of the ill-fated Lusitania, as well as badges bearing 
the portrait of the deposed King of Portugal, which had been 
sent to Lisbon in the hope that this would stir up civil strife 
and thus weaken one of the allies. 

From London we proceeded to Folkstone to take the morning 
boat to Boulogne, but a heavy gale was blowing and the sea 
was running so furiously that the authorities closed the port. 








We had to await the abatement of the storm and it was not 
till afternoon that the ship was finally permitted to sail. Then 
followed two hours of misery. Sixteen hundred soldiers and 
100 civilians made up the passenger list and out of that 1,700 
I think at least 1,699 were seasick. Our passage was protected 
by English gunboats and aeroplanes. Through this lane of de- 
stroyers men and supplies in ever-increasing numbers are sent 
to France. 

As they are not operating sleepers on any of the railroads, 
we had to sit up all night on our journey to Paris. We were 
received in France with the same courteous attention and the 
same hearty welcome that had been extended to us in England. 
After paying our respects to our ambassador, Mr. Sharpe, we 
made arrangements for our trip to the front. Before leaving 
for the battle line we visited the tomb of Lafayette in its 
obscure corner of the old cemetery. We placed a wreath en- 
twined with red, white and blue ribbons upon the grave of 
this great patriot and companion of Washington. The tomb of 
Napoleon, about which cluster such memories, such associations 
of the great conqueror, was opened to us. In the courtyard of 
the Invalides, just in front of the chapel where lie the remains 
of Napolean, a vast collection of war relics has been deposited. 
In the place of honor, decorated with flowers and rosettes, stands 
the aeroplane of Capt. Guynemer, the “ Vieux Charles.” In 
this machine the gallant Guynemer, the idol of France, brought 
down 16 enemy machines before fate overtook him. 

That evening we were the guests of Gen. Pershing and his 
staff. The impression made upon us by Gen. Pershing was that 
of an ofiicer of ability, force and courage, capable of leading 
our troops to victory. We had the keen pleasure of meeting our 
colleague, Congressman LAGuarpria, of New York, now a cap- 
tain in the Signal Corps of the Army. Last summer Congress- 
man LaGvuarpia, who had in the few months of his membership 
in the House, won distinction for his activities in iegislative 
work, enlisted in the Aviation Service. His patriotic and unsel- 
fish action, placing his loyalty to country above his personal 
interests, won for him the praise of every Member of Congress, 
He is now stationed at the American training camp just outside 
of Naples, Italy, and I feel confident that he will bring credit to 
his uniform and honor to himself. 

Paris to-day presents almost the same appearance that it did 
before the war. It is true that the streets are full of soldiers, 
and that women and old men have to a very large degree taken 
the places of men in the stores, but the streets at night are as 
brilliantly lighted as formerly, the restaurants and theaters 
are open, the shops offer their usual display of attractions and 
business goes on in much the same way as it did in prewar days. 
Underlying it all there is that ever-present nervous strain 
and the faces of the men and women show the tension under 
which they are living. They are economizing, too, and hus- 
banding their resources, as France, for three and a half years, 
has borne the brunt of the conflict. Think for a moment of 
her burden; think, too, of the rekindled heroism of her people 
that carried forward her soldiers under the most terrible blows 
of war ever known. One and a half million of her sons 
dead, one and a half million more either prisoners or s0 
injured as to be of no further military service; thousands of 
her women and children victims of the savagery of war; scores 
of her cities and towns shapeless ruins; hundreds of acres of 
her rich soil desolate wastes ; her churches desecrated, her homes 
destroyed, and yet the spirit of France rises supreme to the 
horrors, the losses and the sacrifices that she has made and 
will continue to make. The heroic nation, bleeding and maimed, 
yet stands steadfast between Prussia and her ambition to rule 
the world. It is the soul of France that speaks through the 
tears and gloom, giving a promise, like the rainbow in the 
~ heavens, that democracy is safe in her keeping. 

Early on the morning of November 3 we left Paris under 
the escort of Col. Parker, United States Army, and Lieut. 
Count Le Marois, of the French Army. Our-first point of inter- 
est was reached about 20 miles east of Paris, when we came to 
the battle field of the Marne, where France rose to the fullest 
height of her courage, stood fast and won the greatest victory 
in her history. In that famous retreat of the allied armies 
frem the Belgian frontier they had been overpowered but not 
crushed. Under the deadly hammer blows of the German drive 
they had been forced back but always in perfect order. ‘There 
was neither rout nor panic under that smashing offensive, 
and every inch of abandoned ground was valiantly contested by 
the soldiers of Gen. Joffre and Gen. French. For weeks, success 
had crowned the attacking German columns and their marvelous 
fighting machine, perhaps the best disciplined and trained 
military organization of which the world has any knowledge, 
seemed to be invincible. But the onrolling tide was at the 
height of its flood; the German Army had reached the extreme 
limits of its range when it crossed the banks of the Marne. 
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Gen. Joffre on the morning of September 6 issued to his troops 
the spirited command: 

At a-moment when a battle on which the welfare of the country de- 
pends is going to begin I feel it incumbent upon me to remind you all 
that this is no longer the time to look behind. All our efforts must be 
directed toward attacking and driving back the enemy. An army which 
can no longer advance must at all costs keep the ground it has won 


and allow itself to be killed on the spot rather than give way. In the 


present circumstance no faltering can be tolerated. 

It is estimated that 3,000,000 men faced each other on that 
bright Sunday morning, when the great battle opened. I will 
not attempt a description of the fight except in a general way. 
The German advance was in five main divisions, with Gen. Von 
Kluck on the extreme right, nearest to Paris. Next to him was 
Gen. Von Bulow’s army. Opposed to them were the allied forces 
under Gen. Joffre, with Gen. Manoury commanding the Sixth 
French ‘Army facing Gen. Von Kluck. During the night the 
famous “ taxicab army ” of some 5,000 or 6,000 men joined Gen. 
Manoury’s forces. This army had been rushed from Paris by 
Gen. Gallieni, who commandeered motor buses and wagons for 
its transportation to the battle field. Gen. Manoury’s army 
engaged so vigorously that Von Kluck, evidently thinking he 
was opposed by a heavy force, deployed to the westward in order 
to meet the attack without endangering his flank. This caused 
Von Bulow to swing over to the support of Von Kluck, leaving 
an opening in the center. Gén. Joffre, quick to see his ad- 
vantage, ordered Gen. Foch, who commanded the French center, 
to take the offensive. His divisions broke through the gap, 
rolled back in panic the German columns, and the advance on 
Paris was ended. This battle will go down in history as one of 
the decisive battles of the world. There is little left to-day to 
tell the story of that great victory, for in this stage of the war 
the fighting was more in the old, open formation rather than in 
the trench method, later resorted to, when armies “ dug them- 
selves in.” The sturdy French peasants in the three years 
which have elapsed since the booming of cannon rolled over 
the countryside have repaired the villages, rebuilt the roads 
and restored the land to its former state of cultivation. 

The first real battle front we saw was at Soissons, where there 
was a terrific bombardment last summer. It was here at Chemin 
des Dames, “the road of the ladies,” a long, low, nearly level 
ridge, that the French in seven days’ fighting expended $100,000- 
000 of ammunition. As we approached the line the highways be- 
vame choked with the moving mass of men, guns, and trucks. 
There was no shouting or singing by these silent, grim, deter- 
mined soldiers. No bands played, no colors waved, no sound save 
the thud of marching feet and the clank of moving wagons. The 
men appeared well fed and clothed, and the horses were in su- 
perb condition. We found this true along the whole battle front 
and especially among the British troops. There is something 
inspiring about great masses of men; something that stirs one’s 
blood at the thought of the power of a mighty army. All the 
way from Paris we had met and overtaken large numbers of 
autotrucks, called “ lorries,” which go back and forth carrying 
ammunition and supplies. We passed thousands of British and 
French troops on their way to Italy to reinforce the Italians after 
their reverse. As we approached Sotssons we obtained our first 
view of aeroplanes operating in the war zone. Soaring above 
the rolling country, like great eagles, these daring bird men— 
the cavalry of the air—whose fields of battle are the clouds, 
darted hither and yon across the line, scouting for the enemy. 
For miles here and on our way to Rheims we passed along 
camouflaged roads, protected from aircraft observation by great 
screens of woyen grasses and artificial hedges. 

Soissons was first bombarded in September, 1914, and on every 
side are desolate evidences of the destruction wrought. Under 
that terrific fire, walls collapsed as though they had been made 
of pasteboard and women and children were buried beneath the 
ruins or blown to fragments as they sought safety in the streets. 
From Soissons to Rheims the road was all but blocked by the 
cavalry, infantry, artillery, ambulance and supply trains. De- 
spite the heavy traffic and the incessant rains, the roads were 
in splendid condition. The French take good care of their high- 
ways, for they know how essential it is to an army to have open 
communications. Negroes from French Africa, Cambodians, 
Aigerians and the peoples from Indo-China, as well as German 
prisoners, are employed in keeping the roads in repair. Mile 
after mile of dugouts, many of them still in use, lined the roads, 
while wire entanglements and trenches ran in every direction, 
These labyrinths of ditches, stakes, and barbed wire cut and 
sear the land from the Alps to the Channel. We saw piles of 


timber cut and trimmed, ready for the trenches and under- 
ground work, with here and there great depots stacked high 
with shells and ammunition. 

As we neared Rheims I happened to see several dark puffs 
of smoke smudge the leaden sky over the lines. 
said that they 


Col. Parker, 


who was with us, were shells from anti- 











aircraft guns. While we were looking, one of the shells 
struck home, for the great black envelope of a French bal- 
loon silhouetted itself against the clouds. Like a handker- 
chief cast to the winds, the torn bag flattened itself out, and 
in fantastic curves slowly sank to the earth, a mass of flames. 
Late in the afternoon, when the lengthening shadows of a 
gray November twilight were ensting their somber hues upon 
the battered and broken walls, we entered Rheims—ill-fated, 
battle-scarred Rheims—the center of an ancient civilization and 
for ages the sought-for prize of military aggression. What 
memories and associations of the past; what pathos and sorrows 
of the present are awakened by that name! History, religion, 
art, romance, and chivalry—the epitome of human endeavors 
and aspirations—crowd the centuries of her existence. Rheims 
to-day is a melancholy ruin, a city of the dead, abandoned and 
closed to the outside world. Houses demolished, streets torn 
up and filled with débris, crumbled walls, and battered pave- 
ments tell the story of the bombardment of Rheims. 

Surmounting all, a pathetic monument to the wreckage and 
frightfulness of war, stands the shattered cathedral. For S00 
years this masterpiece of architectural splendor has been the 
shrine of countless thousands. But yesterday the pride of 
France, to-day a bleak and broken relic of its former glory. 
Birds flight their passage through the empty windows, once 
studded by the noblest product of the glazier’s art; gothic arches 
and chiseled columns, rich with the tracings of a master hand, 
lie as heaps of dirt upon the pavement, mixed with bits of glass 
and fragments of holy figures. A pile of débris now defiles the 
altar where stood Joan of Are when her King was crowned. 
Ah, the pity, the pathos, and the wantonness of it all! 

Cardinal Lucon, gray haired and benign, to whose care the 
sacred edifice and its service have long been intrusted, ex- 
tended to us a sad welcome. In the gathering gloom of his 
ruined church this patriotic and devoted prelate, who has 
remained steadfast at his post, came forward to meet us. He 
grasped the hand of each and in a few simple words expressed 
gratification at America’s entrance into the war, “ For,” he said, 
“it will mean the restoration of my devastated country.” A 
total of 305 shells have struck the edifice since the beginning of 
the war, 64 of which were fired within the last few months, and 
the ancient church is yet a target for the artillery, each shell 
taking its toll of carved statue and molded arch. 

During its early bombardment the cathedral was used as a 
hospital, Red Cross flags flying from its spire. But this did not 
save it from destruction, despite the fact that it was filled with 
wounded German soldiers. A scaffolding which had been erected 
for repair work was fired by an exploding shell and the flames 
spread to the woodwork above the main entrance. Soon the 
interior became a raging furnace, which threatened to incinerate 
the helpless men within. The old cardinal and a young priest 
began the work of rescue. By this time a great crowd had 
gathered outside. Suddenly one of those strange and unac- 
countable phases of mob fury seized the throng made frantic 
by suffering, the killing of relatives and friends and infuri- 
ated at the sight of their beloved church in flames. The mob 
rushed to the entrance, demanding that the German soldiers 
lying on their cots be compelled to die in the hell created by 
their comrades in arms. It is related how the aged cardinal 
stepped forward and confronted the angry crowd. Placing him- 
self between the mob and its intended victims, with hands out- 
stretched in appeal, he said to them, “ Very well, my children; 
but you must kill me first.” Silence and shame fell upon the 
frenzied crowd; madness gave place to reason, revenge to 
sympathy. With a mighty impulse, as their hearts were moved 
to pity by the benevolence of the cardinal’s act, they sprang for- 
ward vieing with one another in their efforts to rescue their 
hated enemies in distress. As we lingered in the presence of 
these doleful scenes, the only sound that broke the stillness of 
the deserted streets, was the deep intonation of distant guns, 
booming on the battle front. That, and the echo of one’s foot- 
fall on the stones and the throbbing of one’s own heartbeats as 
the terrible sacrifices and the suffering of it, all struck home! 

Passing through the country around Soissons and Rheims, 
we noted the seeming indifference of the inhabitants to all per- 
sonal danger. Old men and women were working their farms 
close up to the firing line. Occasionally a shell would burst 
overhead, but they kept right on at their work, oblivious to all 
danger, so accustomed have they become to the artillery. On 
our way to Verdun we passed acre after acre of vineyards, 
which have made this part of France famous for its wines. For 
miles before reaching the historic fortress of Verdun, we saw 
grim evidences of the titanic struggle. Houses destroyed—they 
are always the object of attack—bridges wrecked, trees felled, 
and everywhere soldiers, supply trains, and motor kitchens. The 
very air was laden with depression—a silence of dejection 
reigned over all as if the spirits of those in the ranks were 
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stilled by the memory of those who had made the supreme 
sacrifice. 

One of the peculiar sensations of the battle front is the feeling 
of loneliness. Back of the lines one sees soldiers by the thou- 
sands, but close to the firing line one sces or hears none. Except 
for the roaring of the guns and the whining of the shells, one 
might imagine one’s self in a desert land. When standing on 
the hills at Verdun, knowing that there were thousands of 
soldiers near by, we saw not one of that vast army. The men 
were concealed in dugouts, trenches and underground galleries. 
Without the blare of trumpets or the waving of banners, they 
silently awaited the command to “Carry on!” This war is 
devoid of ali the glamor, glitter and romance—yes, of all the 
chivalry, too—which in the past has been associated with great 
military movements. No flags float above the clouds of smoke 
and mist, inspiring men’s hearts with love of country; uo 
martial music stirs their drooping spirits; no strains of national 
anthems thrill their souls and steel their courage for the com- 
ing charge. Everywhere it was the same. Once only in that 
long journey along the line, did I hear music, an] then it was a 
single fife and drum corps marching with its company to a 
reserve camp, miles behind the trenches. 

We reached Verdun at noon and dined with the commanding 
general in a vaulted mess hall, deep in the recesses of this 
ancient fortress. Miles' upon miles of galleries have been con- 
structed in the fort, 40 and even 60 feet below the surface. As 
we ate our war lunch the plates and glasses on the table trembled 
when the French guns answered the German artillery, for the 
bombardment still goes on. Verdun stands at the apex of a 
great triangle where the hills crowd down to a narrow pass. 
It is like the prow of a great snowplow, and here the French 
hundreds of years ago, built this great fortification to guard 
their eastern frontier. Verdun, the rock of destiny, against 
whose slopes were hurled the mightiest assaults in the his- 
tory of man! Verdun, whose hills burst asunder beneath the 
shock of the heaviest cannonading that the world has known! 
My friends, think often of this heroic spot, for it was here that 
civilization paused before that impact, then tottered and fell as 
the Prussian hosts swept onward; then rose again as the daunt- 
less soldiers of France responded to that watchword of liberty, 
“They shall not pass,” and rolled back again, and yet again the 
onslaught of the Huns! For ages that name will be the bright- 
est page in the history of France, and you, little children, as 
long as you live, will know of the glories of Verdun. 

The great battle of a year ago took place on the hills which 
encompass the city. We went out to Fort Souville, 5 miles 
from the citadel. The hill on which it stands has been blasted 
almost to its base. Everywhere are trenches, wire entangle- 
ments, camp equipment, broken gun carriages, shells, guns, 
hand grenades and pieces of shell. Here is the most stupendous, 
the most terrible example of the waste and destruction of war 
imaginable. I have seen the ruins of Port Arthur, in Manchuria, 
and have been to the top of 303 Meter Hill, where the Russians 
and Japanese fought for supremacy, but what I saw at Verdun 
was ten times more awful than the ruins of Port Arthur. The 
whole hill has literally been blown to pieces and is a desolation 
of shell holes and craters, filled with cartridges, unexploded 
bombs and pieces of rifles. The ghastly wastage is appalling. 
When the Germans made that terrible attack they swept on 
over these hills and came up the crests, line after line, like waves 
of the sea. Where once a forest had stood, now nothing but 
blackened stumps remain. Fifty yards from where we were on 
the summit, was a shattered tree trunk, torn and blasted, which 
marks the high-water mark of the German advance. One re- 
markable occurrence of that onrush was related to us. The 


infantry attack had been preceded by a heavy artillery fire, - 


which buried in the ground a French machine gun and its 
crew, over which swept the first line of Germans. These French- 
men dug themselves out of the débris, set up their machine gun, 
and began firing at the Germans from the rear. Caught be- 
tween two lines of fire the advancing Germans, not knowing 
the strength of the attack, became panic stricken and fell back- 
ward. The few who managed to escape were glad to seek refuge 
behind their own lines. All of the men at this machine gun 
were killed, but they saved the day for France. Eight hundred 
thousand men laid down their lives at Verdun—500,000 Germans 
and 300,000 Frenchmen. We saw cemeteries containing 35,000 
graves. I asked where the rest were buried, and the com- 
mandant replied, “‘ Here they lie beneath your very feet, ground 
back into the elements.” Five men were killed for every 9 
square feet of earth on this blood-soaked hill! The battle field 
extended over about 3} square miles; every hill and every 
valley tells its story of tragedy and death. A beautiful tribute 
was paid the memory of his sleeping comrades by the general, 
who in reverence saluted the graves as he passed. At the present 
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time the firing line is several miles distant, but the French artil- 
lery all around us were firing at the German trenches and the 
German guns would respond. Every few minutes we heard the 
sharp report of a Boche gun as a shell was hurled toward us. 
There was a constant roar of artillery, our conversation at 
times being interrupted by the din. No greater glory will 
ever come te France, than the victory of Verdun; no greater 
honor will ever come to a Frenchman, than for him to be able 
to say “I, too, fought at Verdun.” ‘To-day, with all its devas- 
tation and ruin, with all the sacrifices of life, with all the 
sorrow it represents, Verdun stands forth as the greatest monu- 
ment to courage, bravery and determination, of which the world 
knows. Let us hope, too, that it is the sepulcher for the hopes 
and ambitions of Prussian military autocracy. 

From .Verdun we went to the headquarters of the American 
Army, traveling all night in our machines, the darkness un- 
broken by any lights for fear of aeroplanes. Mile after mile we 
sped along, passing train upon train of army supplies, artillery, 
and regiments of soldiers. We had dinner at Bar le Duc, an 
old French town, famous for jams and jellies. This once ~ros- 
perous city of 30,000 is now only half populated, for the incessant 
bombardment of the town by German aircraft, has driven away 
thousands of citizens. A large number of people were killed 
the day before we arrived. At the American Army headquarters 
we met the general staff who are planning the campaigns for 
our boys. They told us of their plans and how they were car- 
ing for the ren and arranging the details of future battles. 
From there, we went to Gen. Sibert’s headquarters, passing en 
route Domremy, the birthplace of Joan of Arc. The little house 
in which she was born still stands, and in the room where she 
first saw the light of day, is a cupboard she used and a few 
personal relics. Gen. Sibert took us to the training school 
where our soldiers are being taught trench warfare. Tiey are 
building great cantonments here and everything is being done 
for the comfort and welfare of our men. I talked to many of 
them and they were all full of courage and snap, only chafing 
at the delay in getting to the front. I asked them how they were 
being fed and clothed, and they said “all right.” “How are 
your quarters?” “ Fair, but we realize the difficulty of getting 
supplies.” “ Have you any complaint?” “ Yes, the delay; for 
God’s sake, give us a chance to fight!” Fear not, oh, my friends, 
of the result. Fear not for the honor of the flag, when these brave 
boys from America, meet man to man, the men on the other side. 
In my car I carried a large American flag, and as we went past 
squads of American soldiers, salute after salute was given to 
the Stars and Stripes. In referring to our boys let me quote 
from Gen. Odlum, of the Eleventh Infantry, Fourth Canadian 
Division, C. E. F.: 

We have recently had quite a number of American officers attached 
to us. They alt splendid fellows. The Canadians have taken to them 
at once. We have a great deal of faith in them, and we wish we were 
working together. The Americans are making a splendid impression 
over here. 

That night we slept at Chalons and in the morning proceeded 
to Amiens, in northern France, where we were met by British 
officials, who escorted us to a chateau used for the entertain- 
ment of visitors. On the way to Amiens we drove along the 
Valley of the Marne for several miles. After crossing the 
Marne, we passed numbers of villages partly destroyed by shell 
and bomb fire. Crossing the Aisne River, we came upon a part 
of the battle field of the Aisne, where we saw wire entangle- 
ments and old trenches and piles of worn-out army paraphernalia. 
For miles these plains are marked by the devastation of war. 
Innumerable dugouts line the road on either side, just as they 
were when they were abandoned. Two miles north of the river 
we passed a village blown to atoms, with not a house stand- 
ing; nothing but foundations, with broken walls a few feet high. 
I saw not a living thing in that city of once happy homes, Yes; 
I did see one living thing. It was a raven on the stump of a 
tree, the only inhabitant of this city that had been destroyed by 
German artillery. 

We lunched at Noyon, which, owing to the rapidity of the 
evacuation of the Germans, has been but little damaged. On 
leaving Noyon we entered the battle field of the Somme, where, 
in the late summer of 1916, it is said the English suffered 
320,000 casualties and the Germans 500,000. We passed mile 
after mile of complete devastation, where hardly a house re- 
mains. A cold drizzling rain was falling, which added to the 
depressing effect of the frightfulness that stretched away in 
every direction. Just as night fell we reached a spot where 
once stood the city of Chaulnes, with a population of 10,000, 
now a mass of bricks, without even the semblance of a house 
standing. We stood on piles of débris at what was once the 
center of the city; the sight in that dead siience and in the 
gathering darkness was of the ravages of the demon of destruc- 
tion, in his full power of annihilation. Not a sound save the 
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sighing of the winds and the falling of the rain, where but a 
few months ago the laughter of children rang out; not a light 
piercing the night, where only a little while ago the lamp on 
the table, in even the humbiest home, welcomed those children to 
the family fireside. Words fail to describe the anguish and the 
sorrow of it all. In one corner of a wall we saw three mounds 
marked by the tricolors of the Republic. They are the sentinels 
of the tomb watching over the city of the dead, where the soli- 
tude is broken only by the wind, moaning as it were, a requiem 
over the graveyard of homes and happiness; every gust whis- 
pering of suffering, sadness and sacrifice. 

Before reaching the chateau, we visited a Red Cross hospital 
under the direction and care of Americans. It was near here 
that a few months ago a young Boston doctor was wounded in 
a bomb raid; both legs had been cut off, and, owing to his condi- 
tion, it was necessary to operate upon him four times. I talked 
to him as he lay in his bed. He was cheerful and bright, in 
fact this cheerfulness prevails in all of the hos itals I visited. 
To my oft-repeated queries of ‘‘ How do you feel?” these brave 
boys would answer, “I am all right, don’t bother about me, we 
are going to win.” And in speaking of these wounded soldiers 
in the hospitals, let me read to you extracts from letters penned 
by a Canadian volunteer, written to his loved ones at home from 
his cot, where he lay with both legs paralyzed after the drive on 
Calais: 

Capt. Morris, of the Queen’s Own, of Toronto, led an attack on the 
Germans with two companies. He got an alignment of an X nature, 
got within 200 yards when his arm was shot. ‘‘ Come on, boys,” he said, 
and waved his arm, only to get a mortal wound. 

He told of a joke, how one of the boys in writing to his grand- 
mother related that they “drove out the Germans” from a cer- 
tain town. “ Drove them out,” said the old lady. “If I had 
been there I would have made them walk.” 

Again he wrote: 

It is noticeable that officers never ask men to go cn a hazardous duty 
that they wouldn’t do themselves. It was never too rainy a night for 
our captain to go out on listening patrol. 

Everything in England is self-sacrifice, cheerfully rendered, from 
nhewsboy to banker and railroad president. ‘The farmers gather their 
eggs and produce and take them to fe on the altars of their churches, 
to be forwarded to the hospitals and wounded. The children give their 
pennies to the tobacco funds, Belgian, or patriotic funds. It's a fine 
old world, and I sincereiy hope St. Peter is blind, tired, and forgetful 
in opening the gates for any of our army. 

Col. , of Toronto, called to his men, “ Center close.” Only 196 
responded out of 887. The poor old colonel wept, the boys said, as he 
remarked, * Boys, there will be many sad homes in Canada to-night.” 
He had fought with rifle and bayonet, too. 

I never heard of the Scotch running away, or a Canadian. They stand 
as steady as wildcats. God, how they dic! They must think and know 
og live again. 

here is a Scotch corporal here, who is much of a fatalist—always 
saying that when your time comes, it comes. He was going over the 
top one night, and we twitted him about covertly putting an extra pistol 
f He said, “ Weel, Ah might meet wi’ er German whose 





boys say they are going to bust the mainspring of the “ Watch on the 
hine.” We hear he has bought up all next year’s crop of Georgia 
watermelons so he can feed his men on the Rhine. 

From the chateau we visited Calais, the great distributing 
point for a part of the British Army. Here is where the sup- 
plies are received and sent forward—ammunition, food and 
everything that is required at the front, from pins to projectiles, 
Many Chinamen are employed in these great storehouses load- 
ing and unloading ships and trains. They told us a very inter- 
esting story about these Chinamen, who, by the way, come from 
northern China, This town is frequently bombarded from the 
air. After these Chinamen had been here a short time they 
became panic-stricken and went to the boss and told him “ We 
came contract to work, no contract bomb.” I do not know how 
they settled the strike, but the Chinamen remained. One 
day, when a very heavy bombardment was going on, an officer 
happened to look up at the trees and was amaze‘ to find them 
full of Chinamen who had conceived the idea that it was the 
safest place to be. To assist them in their scramble to the 
branches, the Chinamen had left their shoes behind at the base 
of the trees. As the officer approached he noticed one China- 
man coming to the ground and he said to him, “ What is the 
matter; are you coming down for your shoes?” ‘ No,” said the 
Chinaman, “me no wantee shoes, me wantee tallee tree.” 

At Calais are great reconstruction works where everything 
from the battle fields that can be of service is made over and 
sent back to the lines. Immediately after a battle the first con- 
sideration is the care of the wounded and then of the dead. 
After this the salvage corps, depending, of course, upon con- 
ditions, come with their lorries and gather up everything that is 
of value—helmets, rifles, gas masks, bicycles, wagons, artillery, 
and shoes. I was much impressed by one shop employing hun- 
dreds of persons, where they reconstruct 25,000 pairs of shoes 
a week; they are disinfected, patched, oiled and then turned over 
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as good as new, :nd strange enough the soldiers prefer these 
secondhand shoes to new ones. If some one should ask me as 
to one of the many things that impressed me from a busi- 
ness man’s standpoint, I would say that it was the system with 
which this war is being- conducted, not only from a military 
standpoint but from an industrial one. It is organized efliciency 
on a grand scale, where nations, not armies, are making a busi- 
ness of warfare. Great Britain, France, and Italy realize they are 
not fighting a war as wars have been fought in the past. To- 
day it means mobilization of all man power and the utilization 
of all resources. Sacrifice and economy are synonymous terms 
in this great struggle. 

One of the most impressive facts along the battle fronts as 
well as behind the lines, is the order which prevails everywhere 
and in everything. There is neither confusion nor hurry: 
Every man has his appointed task to do and he does it methodi- 
cally. Nothing is left to chance, for every action of the soldier, 
every movement of the guns or supply trains, every action on 
the land or in the air, goes forward according to a regular, 
closely dovetailed plan. When a barrage is lifted and the charge 
takes place, it is timed to the second, the watches of the com- 
manding officers being regulated to the exact time. Here let 
me deviate a moment from my narrative and speak of the 
deadly gases, the horror of the trenches. A new chapter of 
warfare was opened when the Germans introduced the use of 
poisonous gases. It was at the second battle of Ypres that this 
instrument of death was inaugurated. They first used large 
steel tanks containing the liquified gas. These were set up on 
the outer edge of the trenches, with the nozzles pointed in the 
direction of the British lines. When a favorable breeze sprang 
up, the gas was released, which was carried down with the wind. 
The method of installing the gas containers was soon recognized, 
for the preparations were always visible, and it became easy to 
destroy them by artillery fire, which frequently did great dam- 
age to the Germans themselves. The present method is to fill 
shells with the liquid gas, which are fired from the guns in 
the same way as other shells. For short range a special gun 
has been devised. 

Upon our return to the chateau that night we had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Gen. Fawkes and the judge advocate general of 
the British Army. The next morning we drove to Arras, which 
has been badly damaged by shell fire. The great cathedral is a 
mass of ruins, only one arch remaining over the lofty aisle. 
Wherever there had been a bronze tablet or statue in any church 
or upon any monument they have been chiseled off by the 
Germans for the manufacture of cartridges and fuzes. Many 
troops are stationed in Arras, it being close to the firing line. 
From here we went to the American engineers’ camp, some dis- 
tance away. There we met the boys from home, many of them 
from the city of New York, and it was a keen pleasure for us 
to meet them and, I feel, for them to have met us. They were 
comfortably housed in galvanized roofed barracks. ceiled with 
wood and warmed with stoves. They were happy in their con- 
dition and satisfied with their equipment and food. They were 
laying railrvads, digging ditches and building bridges, pre- 
paring for the great forward move which will mean victory to 
our arms. We went from here to Vimy Ridge, passing on the 
way, innumerable dugouts and abandoned barracks. I was 
much amused by many of the signs in these barracks, for the 
British and Canadians had marked the crude streets with names 
from home. One street was called “ Picadilly,”’ another the 
“Strand,” while yet another was “ Manitoba Boulevard.” One 
sign in particular caught my attention. It read, ‘“ To Petrograd,” 
with a finger pointing to that far-off capital. 

In one of the early campaigns, when the British were using 
more oriental troops than at present, it is related how a stranded 
Sikh, arms upraised, walked over to the German first-line 
trench. He had been surprised in a “ starlight” in “No Man’s 
Land” and with oriental cunning decided he would have no 
recourse but to surrender. Upon reaching the Boche trench, he 
assumed an attitude of high glee at being freed from bond- 
age (?). Scores of his comrades, dissatisfied and in revolt, 
were ready to desert, he said. The Germans were delighted at 
the news and gave him a fine night and suggested his going back 
to the allied lines to bring over his comrades. He reached his 
own first-line trench, telling his officer in command of his ad- 
venture and ruse, to get back to his friends. Tor this he was 
gazetted for a commission. 

We saw troops going into the lines and troops returning from 
the trenches, the latter very grimy and dirty; but they were 
swinging along the roads in that happy-go-lucky way, which 
tells that they are in this fight to the finish. We climbed up 
Vimy Ridge, passing by a great gun which had taken part in the 
bombardment only the day before. From the summit of Vimy 
we obtained a splendid view of Lens and could see the German 





lines in the distance. The hill was a mass of shell holes, filled, 
as at Verdun, with the relics of war. In one hole [ saw the 
skeleton of a poor soldier whose life had been given in the cause 
for which he fought. We could see the flash of the German 
guns, hear the shriek of the shells and then would come to us 
the roar of the explosion. We could see where the shells struck, 
for great masses of brick and dust would be thrown into the air 
as the projectiles exploded. The allies’ guns would respond, 
and flash after flash, followed by the roar, came to us as we 
stood there watching this scene of actual warfare. Above us 
in the clear sky, many airships circled about, taking observa- 
tions and noting the effect of the artillery fire. Vimy Ridge 
will forever stand on the roll of honor of Canada’s fight for home 
and freedom. Here the blood of the Dominion soldiers was given 
like water when these brave boys from across the border 
marched up these heights and drove back the Germans. Vimy 
Ridge will stir the blood of Canadians for generations to come, 
for it represents the heroism and courage and the supreme 
sacrifice of Canadian manhood in the great struggle to make the 
“ world safe for democracy.” 

The next day we went to Albert, which has been only parily 
destroyed. The great modern cathedral, however, is a mass 
of ruins. This famous church of Notre Dame de Bebrieres is 
crowned with a statue of the Virgin, which has bent forward and 
is now hanging from the campanile with the face of the Madonna 
gazing on the ground. The French have the belief that the 
statue will not fall until the war ends in their triumph. From 
there we went to Fricourt, or at least to what had been that 
city, for it exists no longer. 

The whole country shows the effect of the battles that have 
been fought here. For miles and miles it is nothing but desola- 
tion, with the ruins of houses, broken trees, and implements of 
agriculture standing out in the weather, going to decay. In 
many places in this valley of the Somme the land has been 
so torn up, that it is not possible to raise enough to support a 
single family. It must all be leveled and cleared of the débris 
before people can live here again. We went over many parts 
of this battle field, picking up pieces of shell, grenades, and 
belts. We went down into many of the dugouts, great rooms 
excavated in the chalky earth, 30 or 40 feet below the surface. 
Everything is just as it was when the battle swept, over the 
field, save for the rescue work of the hospital staff and the ac- 
tivities of the salvage corps. The underlying strata of the 
ground along the Somme is chalk, which, under the heavy 
downpours, is turned into slimy mud. As John Buchan wrote: 

It filled the ears and eyes and throats of our men; it plastered their 
clothing and mingled generously with their diet. Their grandfathers 
who had been at Sebastapol could have told them something about mud, 
but even after India and South Africa the mire of the Somme seemed 
a grievous affliction. 

Let me give you a description of this battle, where Briton 
and German contended for mastery. 

“All night long, without cessation, the batteries of both sides, 
knowing exactly their opponent’s range, fired perpetually. All 
night long searchlight bombs were thrown. All night long 
golden and red and yellow streams of flame or the sudden jagged 
flash of an explosion lit up the black smoke of burning buildings 
and fields in the valley or showed the white pufflike low clouds 
of the bursting shrapnel. Not for an instant did the roar di- 
minish, not for a second was the kindly veil of night, left unrent 
by a fissure of vengeful flame. Yet all night long, as cease- 
lessly as the great guns poured out their angry fury, so did men 
pour out their indomitable will, and in that hell light of battle 
flame, engineers labored to construct bridges, small bodies of 
troops moved forward to join their comrades in the trenches, 
who had been able to make a footing the day before, and all 
night long those ghastly yet merciful accompaniments of a 
battle field—the ambulance corps—carried on their work of 
relief. The searchlights swept up and down the valley like 
great eyes that watched to give direction to the venom of war.” 

At Peronne we visited-the citadel and saw the city a complete 
mass of ruins, where the devastation had been planned and con- 
summated by the German Army. Some shelling, as at Albert, had 
been done by the attacking allies, but the bulk of the destruc- 
tion had been wrought by the Germans when they evacuated the 
place. The favorite way of demolishing a house was to blow 
out the front wall, which would let in the elements and eventu- 
ally cause the whole building to collapse. Street after street 
presented the terrible spectacle of frontless houses, -and here in 
the deserted rooms we saw beds, bureaus and chairs, with the 
carpets still on the floors and pictures on the walls. I went into 
many of these former homes and saw hanging on the hooks 
clothing and hats, just as they were left when the poor people 
were driven out. In one house I saw lying on a table, a child’s 
tin horse, dented and marred by the little infant who had played 
with it. Where, my friends, to-day is that little tot? 
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From here we went to Bapaume, another town deliberately 
destroyed. The huge cathedral, as in other cities, was a mass 
of ruins. While we were here, we could hear the bombardment 
at Cambrai, for we were not many miles away from the firing 
line. It was here, that squadrons of tanks, those terrible en- 
gines of war adapted from American tractors, were used with 
such deadly effect. The general in command of the corps sent 
before the battle, to every officer and man of the tanks, this 
erder of the day: “ The Tank Corps expects that eve: - tank this 
day will do its damnedest.” They did. As the pilot of one of them 
told me, they played “ merry hell.” “ They moved forward in 
small groups, several hundred of them, rolled down the German 
wire, trampled down its lines and then ecressed the deep gulf of 
the Hindenburg main line, pitching their noses downward as they 
drew their long bodies over the parapets, rearing up again with 
their long forward reach of body and heaving themselves on to 
the ground beyond. The German troops knew nothing of the 
fate that awaited them until out of the gleam of dawn they saw 
these great numbers of gray, inhuman creatures bearing down 
upon them. A Germiun officer whom I saw to-day, one out of 
thousands of prisoners who had been taken, described his own 
sensations. At first he could not believe his eyes. He seemed 
in some horrible nightmare and thought he had gone mad. After 
that from his dugout he watched all the tanks trampling about, 
erunching down the wire, heaving themselves across his trenches 
and searching about for machine-gun emplacements, while his 
men ran about in terror, trying to avoid the bursts of fire, cry- 
ing out in surrender.” 

On our way back to Amiens we stopped at the Butte de 
Warlencourt, which the French Government has_ reserved 
‘as 2 national monument. It is a lew salient, only about 45 
feet high, and here was witnessed some of the most terrific 
fighting of all. Nothing has been touched on this blood-soaked 
hill. Shells and rifles lie about just as they fell, and dead men 
too; a simple cross crowned with a helmet or twisted rifle marks 
the spot where a nameless hero, a lost but not forgotten son or 
brother, sleeps the eternal sleep. The view from the top is 
awesome. Ruins everywhere as far as the eye can see, an un- 
broken stretch of desolation, destruction, chaos, with the land 
so cut up that one can walk over it only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Shell holes and craters, craters and shell holes crowd 
ohe upon the other in this inferno of man’s making. Every foot 
of land scarred with pits like poxmarks, as if nature herself, 
under the carnage wrought on her bosom, had sickened and died 
of this dread disease. Near by were several abandoned tanks, 
those great caterpillars which have been so effective in many of 
the engagements. We saw one of them that had been destroyed 
by an explosion, which had burned the interior and, of course, 
killed the crew. In front of it were the graves of the men who 
had manned it. There they lie by that great engine of war, 
with the machine they operated standing as their monument! 
Farther on was a great crater, about 30 feet deep and 200 feet 
in diameter, the result of the industrious work of the British 
sapper. Above this hole at one time stood some German bar- 
racks, but when the explosion took place soldiers, wagons and 
mules were thrown into the air, lost forever to the German 
eause. Men are sot only killed in these mine explosions, but 
their bodies are dismembered—bleeding fragments of men and 
animals, equipment and trench paraphernalia mingle in a grue- 
some heap. As an officer, who had seen the explosion, said to 
me, “Some of those Germans haven’t come down yet.” An 
observer with the Australians has deseribed the unceasing bom- 
bardment on the Somme as follows: 

“Hour after hour, day and night, with increasing intensity 
as the time went on, the enemy rained heavy shells into the 
areu. Now he would send them crashing in on a line south of 
the road, eight heavy shells at a time, minute after minute, fol- 
lowed by a purst of shrapnel. Now he would place a curtain 
straight across this valley or that, until the sky and landscape 
were blotted out, except for fleeting glimypses seen as through a 
lift of fog. Day and night the men worked through it, fighting 
the horrid machinery far over the horizon as if they were fight- 
ing Germans hand to hand; building up whatever it battered 
down, buried some of them, not once, but again, again and 
again. What is a barrage against such troops? They went 
through it as you would go through a summer shower, too proud 
to bend their heads, many of them, because their mates were 
looking. I am telling you of things I have seen. As one of 
their officers said to me: ‘I have to walk about as if I liked it; 
what else can you do when your own men teach you to?’” 

One of the striking features of the battle line are the huge 
eoncrete ‘pill boxes” in which the Germans mount machine 
guns. These deadly bomb-proof structures, with walls many 
feet in thickness, connect with the communicating trenches and 
are always a serious menace to charging troops. 
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Even at the risk of tiring my audience with a narrative which 
I feel is already too extended, I can not omit mentioning the 
noble work being done by the Red Cross, the Young Men’s Chris+ 
tian Association, the Knights of Columbus and other kindred 
organizations. This war, which is a battle of nations, fighting 
not alone on the firing line, but throughout their length and 
breadth, calls to humanity for help and the Red Cross has 
answered generously, ably and fully. Its workers minister to 
the sick and wounded, reconstruct villages, purge towns of dis- 
ease, supply farm implements and seeds, and carry on relief 
wherever it is needed. It has established canteens and bath- 
houses on the firing line, supplied milk to babies and food and 
clothing to the old and feeble. In the operating rooms, in tuber- 
culosis wards, in tenements, in devastated villages, in stricken 
homes, it has made France, Beigium and Italy know that Amer- 
ica from across the seas is at their side and will be with them 
till the end. In addition, and primary to the practical relief to 
the military and civilian population of our allies, the Red Cross 
stands ready to care for our own soldiers and sailors on duty, 
wherever and whenever that care may be needed. It is co- 
operating with the Army and Navy for the protection of the 
health and welfare of soldiers in camps and cantonments and 
has established agencies for the care of dependent families of 
men in the naval and military services. 

Closely allied to the Red Cross are the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and Knights of Columbus organizations. They are 
the foster mothers to these faraway boys of ours, supplying the 
home influences to the men in uniform, giving to our valiant 
fighters a spark of spiritual life, cheering them in the per- 
formance of their duty, comforting them in their loneliness and 
stimulating their mental and social instincts under proper guid- 
ance. It is impossible to more than touch upon the varied activ- 
ities of these splendid institutions ; of the hotels and restaurants 
maintained for soldiers arriving or on leave of absence; the huts 
with dining rooms, sleeping accommodations and reading rooms 
supplied with American papers and magazines where men can 
read, and write to their families at home; the portable lunch 
counters awaiting incoming trains; the rest stations and bath- 
houses near the front; refreshment booths; the eanteens which 
supply wants; the entertainments and moving-picture shows; 
the circulating libraries, concerts, lecture courses, religious and 
educational classes; sports and sight-seeing trips, and the ever- 
present offer of friendship, sympathy and assistance to all in 
distress or perplexity. 

On our return to Paris we were given receptions by the 
President of the French Republic and by the Speaker of the 
Chamber of Deputies, as well as by the premier. Nothing was 
left undone to make our visit both instructive and enjoyable. 
From Paris we went to Belgium—desolate, almost annihilated 
Belgium. If there were a map of Europe on the screen, the 
little part that would represent Belgium as it exists to-day 
would probably not be distinguishable by those up in the gal- 
lery, for to-day Belgium is only 26 miles long and 6 miles wide. 
It is not as large as my own Nassau County, but there in that 
little remnant of a nation resides Albert, the heroic King of 
Belgium, who will not leave his native soil. It was on his birth- 
day that we arrived in Belgium, and he invited us to come to 
his simple house. We were dressed in our trench clothes. I had 
on a pair of blue overalls, heavy tan shoes, an old flannel shirt 
and a sweater; and I assure you it was hardly court attire for a 
reception. But the King was glad to see us. because he knew we 
came as sympathizing friends and that we were representing 
the power, the prestige and the purposes of the great Republic 
of the west, with its 110,000,000 of free and determined people. 
That great democrat, King Albert, 6 feet 6 inches, stood in his 
home and welcomed us in a most democratic manner. He said, 
“We are going to continue the fight until every Belgian is 
killed and Belgium is no more.” I asked him what message I 
could take back with me to America. He laid his hand on my 
shoulder, and said, “ Take this message to your people: Tell 
them that without their generous aid my people would have 
starved to death and from the bottom of my heart I thank 
them.” When we left the headquarters of the King it was about 
6 o'clock in the evening, and as we came out into the darkness, 
the sky to the northeast was bespangled by the flash of guns on 
the firing line and there was an incessant roar of cannonading 
which shook the ground on which we stood. 

We went to our hotel but a few miles from the line and at 
2.30 a. m., my room being on the side of the hotel facing the 
line, I was awakened by the roar of a terrific bombardment. 
It kept up for 45 minutes as the big guns along the battle front 
saluted each other with deadly shells. We had breakfast at 


4.30 and with darkness still about us set out>for the trenches, 
We arrived about daybreak at the point where we were to enter 
the communicating trench which led to the front line on the Dix- 
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We found that the bombardment of the morning 
had destroyed many parts of these trenches. There were great 
holes in the road, and a few dead horses were lying about. We 
saw, too, soldiers who had been killed within an hour being car- 
ried back to the cemetery. We were all provided with gas masks 
and steel helmets in case of an attack, for we were going to the 
frontier of ‘No Man’s Land.” The fields we passed were desvu- 
late, ground torn up, fences down, trees broken and shattered, 
for the country surrounding this section of the line has been for 
months in the war zone. Every house had long since been 
pounded into fragments, the only habitations being the rude, 
impoverished shelters erected by ariillerymen from the débris 
that lay scattered about. 

Just as we entered the communicating trench two gray Ger- 
man airships swept over our heads, and as our costumes were of 
an different color than the uniforms of the Belgian soldiers, we 
felt certain that our presence was known. The trenches were 
a mass of mud, slimy and treacherous. Crude wooden revet- 
ments lined the bottom of the zigzag ditches, over which we 
Slipped and stumbled. We passed many dugouts—concrete 
bombproof structures—in which men were sleeping on straw 
or blankets spread on the wet ground. Here a few soldiers per- 
forming their morning toilet from a bucket of water, there a 
group preparing breakfast over an improvised stove of stones 
and discarded tin cans. Everything was mixed with dirt, mud 
and slimy water, but the men were cheerful and bright and 
looked healthy despite their comfortless surroundings. They 
all saluted us, for they knew we were Americans and that our 
Nation had come to help their crushed country. 

As most of us were fairly tall we had to keep our heads well 
down, for these trenches were built for Belgian soldiers who 
are not as tail as we, and we knew that “somewhere in 
Flanders ’—and that less than 100 yards away—the Boche had 
declared an open season for Americans. These trenches are 
different from those we had seen elsewhere, for as the land here 
is low and wet they are built above ground, being constructed by 
piling up bags of dirt which are reenforced by wooden stakes. 
“No Man’s Land” was a great lake, with several feet of water 
and mud between the opposing lines, for the Belgians, to pre- 
vent an infantry attack, had flooded the land between the 
trenches. Finally we came to the front-line trenches, with 
the Germans only 40 yards away. We were among the men 
charged with the duty of holding the line. or dying in the at- 
tempt. Then came to me that admonition of Demosthenes to the 
Athenians: 

Go yourselves, every man of you and stand in the ranks and either 
a victory beyond all victories in its glory awaits you or falling you 
shall fall greatly and worthy of your past. 

Trench. mortars, machine guns, rifles, hand grenades, car- 
tridges, gas masks, helmets, all in place ready for instant use. 
That we had been discovered was soon evident, for we had hardly 
reached the front trench before the Germans opened fire. We 
crouched down in a heap as the machine guns and the snipers 
concentrated their fusillade upon us. Zip, zip, the vicious bul- 
lets flew over our heads or with a thud embedded themselves in 
the soft dirt of the trench a foot or two from us. We were 
spattered by mud, but fortunately none were hit. Then they 
opened with howitzers. The whine of the shells is an uncanny 
sound, half moan, half screech, and it is a peculiar sensation to 
have these projectiles, intended for your destruction, come 
screaming toward you. First you hear the sound on the left, 
then on the right, then it seems as though the shell were directly 
overhead, the roar gaining in intensity until the shell strikes the 
earth. Fortunately all of the projectiles passed over us and 
exploded in the mud several hundred yards away. The captain 
who had escorted us to the front deemed it unwise for us to 
remain longer, so we retired to safer ground. The one great 
trouble about these visits to the trenches, aside from the per- 
sqnal danger, is the fact that after the visitors leave, the poor 
soldiers who remain at their posts must endure the bombard- 
ment. While we were in this front line an officer was killed 
just next to us and a soldier wounded. 

That morning’s bombardment—the one which had awakened 
us—had destroyed parts of the communicating trench, leaving 
great gaps fully exposed to the enemy’s fire. Coming in, as there 
was no firing, we did not realize our danger }ut on our return, 
knowing that the Boche were aware of our presence, these 
gaps became real danger spots. We would wait a moment on 
one side of the broken trench and then throw ourselves across 
the opening in the hope that the sharpshooters would not have 
time to bag us. At one gap I asked the captain where one of 
the machine guns which was playing on us, was located. He 
said “ Just over there where you see the old foundations of a 
mill.” I peered around the open space—I can assure you my 


mude sector. 





head did not protrude very far—and looked in the direction the 


captain indicated. There, sure enough, about 60 yards away I 
saw the machine gun resting on the wall of the old mill and 
could see the flames spurt from the barrel as the gunner blazed 
away at us. We then visited the northern part of the line and 
met the major in command. He invited us to his palace. We 
found it a miserable little lean-tc, built against the only remain- 
ing wall of a house, just large enough for two or three people 
to squeeze into. We told him that after the war we would visit 
him in his headquarters in Brussels. “ Surest thing you know,” 
he replied in perfect American, and we felt very much at home. 

From the trenches we went to a Belgian observation station, 
from which they send out aeroplanes equipped with photographie 
apparatus to make pictures of the enemy lines. We saw photo- 
graphs taken from hich elevations, and it was most interesting 
to hear the officers explain from these photographs the various 
objects that were shown and which to the untrained eye meant 
nothing. Bidding good-by to our Belgian friends, we went to 
Boulogne and took the steamer back to England. Most of our 
party returned to America immediately upon reaching London; 
but two or three of us remained and went to Scotland, where 
we were accorded a review of the great fleet. By strange good 
fortune we had the opportunity of seeing, not only the fleet at 
anchor, but the return of a large number of the ships from a 
victorious encounter in the North Sea. The motor launch on 
which we were crowded plowed her way through water, spume, 
and spindrift, when suddenly the curtain of mist and spray was 
broken by the form of a big oncoming gray ship. More followed, 
and then more, destroyers, battle cruisers, big men-of-war, 
steaming quietly along on the crested waters. Then, from the 
turrets and engine reoms of the ships at anchor men poured to 
the decks and the scene was alive with seamen, cheering the 
boys on the returning ships. Silent, grim, and battle scarred, 
coming in, with perfect formation through those ships at rest; 
and as they passed one ship after another, the crews raised tre 
mendous cheers, cheers which carried over the gale. Here a cap 
was raised from the bridge, here an arm waved in recognition; 
but absolute silence from the fighting, victorious forces. Signs 
of burnt paint and marks of shell fire and muzzles of uncovered 
guns, yellow and brown, told of the fight. 

Our next visit was Glasgow, where we had the opportunity of 
seeing the shipping of the port and the great shipyards on the 
Clyde, where they are turning out in ever-increasing quantities 
destroyers, submarines, aeroplanes, tanks, and munitions of all 
kinds. At the Singer Sewing Machine Co. works we saw them 
manufacturing shells and fuses, nearly all the work being done 
by women. Great 16-inch shells weighing, in the rough, a ton 
were handled by these women as though they had been pieces 
of kindling, so perfectly adapted are the lifting devices. I am 
not at liberty to state the weekly output of these plants, but if 
Germany thinks Great Britain is short of munitions, she will 
have to revise her estimates. 

From Glasgow we went to Carlisle, and there saw the won- 
derful powder plant that employs 20,000 persons, one-half of 
whom are women. BHighteen months ago there was nothing here 
but a green pasture. To-day over 60,000 people have their homes 
in this locality. They have schools, lecture rooms,. stores, 
theaters, bakeries, electric lights—everything that a: complete 
city has. We went through the houses where the employees live; 
The girls, if they are without their families, are quartered in 
large wooden buildings called “ cubicals,” one-story dormitories 
accommodating 96 girls, each in charge of a matron and an 
assistant. Each girl has her own little room, partly inclosed, 
furnished with a bed and bureau, and there is in each cubi- 
eal a general assembly room for reading and social meet- 
ings. Everything in this plant is carried on with mathemati- 
eal precision. Every ounce of powder is a. _xact ounce, for 
any variation in the quantity anywhere along the line would 
upset the range of the guns on the front. At first they had 
great difficulty in making the girls realize the importance of 
accuracy, and many cases were reported of overcharges. When 
spoken to, the girls would reply, “ What difference does it make? 


It’s all for Jock, and a little extra good measure will help him . 


win the fight.” Here let me pay my tribute to the splendid 
womanhood of Great Britain; to the womer who, irrespective 
of social position or financial standing, are doing their part in 
the great struggle. Each is doing her bit, the best she knows 
how, heroically, nobly. No sacrifice is too great, no hardship 
too severe; whether it be in the hospitals, in the workshops, 
on the farms, in the offices, their determination, their zeal and 
their courage surmounts all diificulties and nerves them to face 
sorrow and suffering without a murmur. Ambassador Page 
related an instance which happened to him. He knew a lady 
and gentleman of rank and wealth, who had an only son. This 
boy volunteered in*>the army. One day Mr. Page met the lady 
at a reception, and with a smile on her face she came up to him 











and said, “ Mr. Page, have you heard of the great honor which 
has come to my, husband and myself?” He, knowing of the 
promise of thé boy and the brightness of his future as well as of 
the hopes they had in him as the heir of their title and wealth, 
supposed, of course, she referred to some promotion, He said, 
“No; I have not heard of the honor.” She replied, “ Our boy 
has been killed fighting for his country.” My friends, when you 
think of what this must have meant to that woman, when you 
think of what the heartache must have been as she faced the 
future, you can realize what courage means when the supreme 
test comes, and her case is only one of thousands. From the 
mansion to the hut, the poor and the wealthy, the high and the 
low, meet on common ground in the great democracy of patri- 
otism and death. 

Let me account another pathetic story, or at least one showing 
the splendid spirit of these magnificent women. While in Flan- 
ders I became acquainted with an auto driver, a young soldier 
wno had been in the regular army, had been wounded and hon- 
orably discharged and then had volunteered as chauffeur. He 
asked me which way I was going home, and I told him by way 
of Liverpool. He said, “I have a mother in Chester, and would 
it be asking too much if you would go and see her?” I told him 
if I were to be in Liverpool I would also be in Chester and that 
I would call on his mother. I did so, and found the address he 
had given me in a very lowly part of the city. It was a simple 
house, an humble home. I knocked at the door and an elderly 
woman with pleasant face and kindly manner greeted me. 
Sleeves rolled up and a great apron showed that she was at 
work in her kitchen. I told her I came with a message from 
her boy, and her face became radiant as the sun this morning. 
She invited me to the kitchen where she was preparing dinner, 
and I met there her five daughters, who had come home from 
their work to take lunch with their mother. I told her her 
boy was safe and happy and had sent his love to her and his 
sisters. She said, “Oh, he is a good boy; he is the hope of my 
life. I have been his father as well as his mother, because my 
husband died when he was only 2 years old. When the war 
came he was determined to do his part and enlisted. I did 
not try to stop him. After his honorable discharge on account 
of his wounds I thought perhaps he would stay at home, but he 
was not satisfied because he thought there was still some work 
he could do and so he enlisted in the auto service. I did not 
argue with him, for I knew where his heart was and mine 
was there too; it was the call of duty.” She told me that her 
five daughters were all in the service, one in an ammunition 
plant, one in a gun factory, one a conductor on a trolley car. 
I have forgotten what the other two were doing but they were 
all doing their “bit” in the war; and then the mother said, 
“husband gone, one son at the front, five girls at work, my only 
regret is that I have no more children to give in the cause of my 
country.” 

Fellow New Yorkers, fellow Americans, that is the spirit of the 
hour to-day in France and Great Britain, in Canada, in Aus- 
tralia, in Italy. It is the spirit of freedom and liberty ringing 
out from brave hearts. That is the spirit which inspired Wash- 
ington and the patriots of our own Revolution. It is the spirit, 
too, of America of the present, calling to her sons and daugh- 
ters in this hour of trial. That is the spirit that impels men to 
follow onward and plant the Old Flag forward in the fight. ~ 

Before leaving London, I spent several hours with Admiral 
Sims, discussing the part being played by the Navy of the 
United States in the great conflict. He is an officer of unques- 
tionable ability, possessing a thorough grasp of th. situation and 
it was gratifying to learn from British naval men, of the high 
esteem in which he was held by them. The snap and dash of 
the American is typified in Admiral Sims and by all the officers 
under his command. Despite submarines and mines, despite 
raiders and aeroplanes, whether lying in wait for an attack or 
convoying ships across the war zone, wherever they may be on 
the surging seas, the navies of the allied nations are still the 
masters of the wave. 

We found Liverpool congested with ships and for three days 
after we boarded our vessel, owing to the submarine activities, 
we laid at anchor in the Mersey. Finally in the tecth of a gale 
at midnight we sailed out of the harbor and after a most tem- 
pestuous voyage reached again the homeland. 

You will ask me, how many men will it take to win this war, 
and I answer I do not know. You will ask me, how long will it 
take to win this war, and again I answer, I do not know. But 
I do know that no matter how many men it will take or how long 
it will last, this war will go on, backed by all the resources and 
by all the men of America, until we win it for justice, humanity 
and liberty. The pathway we will follow, will be i pathway 


of sacrifices, sorrows and hardships; it will be a road which 
will lead by the graves of sons and brothers, heroes who have 
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fallen in the fight. It will pass down into the darkness of 
suffering and into the shadows of tears, but it is the pathway 
to that victory which will mean a permanent peace and the 
supremacy of the principles of our great Republic now and for 
evermore. 





THE SONS OF THE FLAG ADVANCE, 


Ilere’s to the Blue of the wind-swept North 
When we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the Sons of the North advance. 


And here’s to the Gray of the sun-kissed South 
When we meet on the fields of France, 

May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the Sons of the South advance. 


And here’s to the Blue and Gray as one 
When we meet on the fields of France, 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
As the Sons of the Flag advance. i 
George Morrow Mayo. 


ADDENDUM. 

Having had many inquiries in relation to the resources and 
fighting strength of the nations at war, as well as to the numbers 
of killed and wounded, I give below a series »f tables, some of 
which were published by the Bankers’ Trust Co., of New York, 
Many of the estimates were compiled by the New York Times. 
Of course, definite figures as to the number of men now under 
arms, or of those killed and wounded, can not be ascertained 
and at best are largely approximations: 

Area, population, wealth and debt, Aug. 1, 1917. 










ALLIES. 
Area i National | National 
square |) opulation,| wealth debt 
ouies. 1914. '| (000,000 


(000,000 
omitted).| omitted). 


































RMON NOIR ic Koneianiena nkapapense 3,027,000 |103, 600, 000 000 $3, 000 
ME nance uineae ek saapiasens eine 207,000 | 40, 000, 000 000 20, 000 
eles 00s oe ee 111,000 |°36, 000, 000 000 6, 000 
MN 555552. ni sinlad «ones seaebion 35,000 | 6,000,000 000 1,100 
DNNID, co sccbscpumess <- hapysenetiacsn 148,000 | 56,000, 000 000 1,300 
PR orc cwitgick ~ op oo 0 cakeemumeiens sce 8,373, 000 |170, 000, 000 000 000 
Total... biseuinils 11, 901, 000 |411, 600, 000 000 400 
Weested RInvdon,,.... avechssecssadesas- 121,000 | 46,000, 000 000 500 
Rc car ksGans pentane eb eeees+ sd ace 3,709,000 | 8,000,000 100 
PANS Gs nin ocskeecenseth ee eae es eae 3,063,000 | 5,000,000 000 795 
DU RTM ys... nen sexkbedeppaanscn 105,000 | 1,100,000 830 
GRNEEL ARERR in osc anessdcnepenenanesitn 473,000 | 1,300,000 800 
DNS eds das Hida sta epewteee 19, 363, 000 |473, 000, 000 
Reka” tay CENTRAL POWERS, 
Germany 209,000 | 68, 000, 000 
OTE UIORET ooo pn bvisicceses supes 260,000 | 53, 000, 000 
cs pele AEE ee. 710,000 | 21, 200, 000 
Se ee ee re ee 43,000 | 4,800,000 
TS wikvipantndsaretstanenns€e 1, 222, 000 |147, 000, 000 
Fighting strength. 
ALLIES. 
Estimated | Per cent 
Man power —_ eas, enlisted | of man 
ages 18-45, Oct »| strength | power 
1914, 1917 Oct. 1, under 
1917 arms. 
United States............. Sdn eee 22,000,000 | 22,000,000 1,640,000 7.4 
BIOD SEN boo s'vbs sso codnyauseéhno Sin 9,000,000 | 6,500,000 | 3,000,000 46.1 
ES cA nt ne ckbannsene sr cuseenee 8,000,000 | 7,700,000 | 3,009,000 38.9 
CE onicne eta: baiaeei uses nee 1,200,000 | 1,200,000 400,000 33.3 
ME cubs cis cebctnpseseeiessecs sek 10, 500,000 | 10, 500, 000 1,500,000 4.2 
SN 55s inc Matebp en atbutisie 34,000,000 | 30,000,000 |(?)3,000,000 10.0 
bccn scarse seh ensenescee 84, 700,000 | 77,900,000 | 12,540,000 |.......... 
ee rer. 12,000,000 | 11,000,000 , 000, 
Genet. pinicorwaps cbaebawnnowaees ch 42.4 
RS icin cna gate haba nana 
PW IR csc accueuseteoersesses 3,220,000 | 2,800,000 £60, 000 
WON AINE 6 oe cis cisisck heeds eed 
BO eincccadsaconned mopearel 99, 920,000 | 91,700,000 | 18, 400, 000 27.5 
eres "CENTRAL POWERS. eee 
ace e ee sea gee | 14,000,000 | 9,400,000 | 6,100,000 64.9 
Austria-Hungary ...... Sasa debe en's se 12,000,009 | 11,150,000 | 3,400,000 30.5 
CRG 55 bs sel ce pbie > hap ssbad 4,000, 3, 500,009 | 1,000,000 28,6 
IB isnt cities ctigtwhapeenen sce ttn 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 500, 000 50.0 
000, 000 
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Cost of war to Aug. 1, 1917. 
ALLIES, 





















































In men. 
— In money 
(000.000 
: Captured ; 
Killed. [Seriously | “or Total. | mitted). 
| *| missing. 
IE ONES os sc cas'en.wo cbavcnsuccacleanin dug meats sseeanaes- $2,000 
PR dug olde cde oieescs 1,500,000 | 900,000 | 696,000 | 3,096,000 18, 000 
BM eet ict desc ames sce’ 150,000 | 61,000} 68,000} 279,000 5, 200 
pO ee 70, 009 40,000 149, 000 250, 000 |... .cccce 
Serbia... 100,009 | €0,000 |.......... 160,000 |....-.- an 
Russia........ 2,000, 000 |1, 223,000 |1, 243,000 | 4,466,000 15,59) 
Japan and Portucal.. -| @ (‘) (*) () ‘) 
United Kingdom.......:...... 
WES cea hoesicnesvancsawey 
DMM 558i ed eccaudees |} 200,000 | 177,000} 182,000} 659,000 26, 500 
New Zealand.................- | 
WIE DIOR ice snags vqeussees 
ONS diits tities ore cree ead 4, 120, 000 |2, 461,000 |2, 338,000 | 8,919,000 67, 200 
CENTRAL POWERS, 
NEL Elle Re i se 1,500,000 | £59,000 | 704,000 | 3,163,000} $20,000 
Austria-Hungary.............. 849,000 | 540,000 | &33,000 | 2,222,000 10,000 
SS RE SAE = 160,000} 87,000} 447,000 800 
III til Sn iic eopen acon 25 20, 000 “7, 000 £2,000 £00 
Ud. stidcnswdenh out 2, 574, 000 ii, 679, 000, 1,631,600 | 5, 884, 600 31, 300 
Grand total............. 6, 684, 000 000 8,38 140,000 [3,969,000 {14,503,000 | 98, 500 


1 Not given. 


To December 31, 1917, the estimated cost is placed ai $121,- 


Belgium with a population of 7,600,000 in 1914, with men of 
military age in proportion, has been all but annihilated and her 
army now does not exceed 150,000 soldiers. As soon as the call 
came from France, England rushed over her reguiar army, the 
“ contemptible little army ” as the Kaiser in derision dubbed it, 
an expeditionary force of 160,000 men. It fought at Mons and 
at the first battle of Ypres. Its losses were appalling. In one 
engagement a division of 12,000 men and 400 officers came out 
with only 3,000°men and 50 officers. Then Great Britain began 
the raising of a mighty army, which on August 1 last, including 
troops from her overseas possessions, was estimated to number 
neurly 5,000,000 men. Since these tables were compiled, the 
casualties on both sides, the result of the terrific fighting of last 
summer and fall, have been colossal. 

The total cost of the war to both sides on August 1, 1917, is 
given as $98,500,000,000, and it is estimated that should the war 
continue until August 1, 1918, this amount will approach the 
staggering total of $160,000,000,000, a sum larger than the 
national wealth of any nation in the world with the exception 
of the United States. To bring these expenditures to a com- 
parison of figures, the cost of the war on August 1, 1917, was 
over three times the total deposits of all the Danks in the United 
States; seven times the annual value of our agricultural prod- 
ucts; and fifteen times the value of our yearly foreign trade. 
For every month the war continues it means an expenditure of 
money greater than that expended during the entire Russo- 
Janarese war, which lasted 18 months. It means that the cost 
of 1} “yranco-Prussian war is being spent every five weeks. It 
means that our Civil War, hitherto the greatest conflict in the 
history of the world and which lasted four years, is being dupli- 
eated in cost every 85 days. 

To visualize $98,500,000,000, that amount would construct 258 
Panama Canals; it would build a railroad which would encircle 
the earth at the Equator 56 times; it would build such a vast 
number of standard steel ships that, placed bow to stern, they 
would make an unbroken floating bridge from New York to 
Liverpool and from New York to Panama; it would construct 
2.042 stone highways of standard specifications across the United 
States; it would purchase 221,000,000 Ford automebiles; and, 
if laid out in $1 bills placed end to end, it would make a chain 
of notes that would encircle the globe 464 times and would make 
48 bands of money between the earth and the moon. That stu- 
pendous sum represents a daily expenditure of $138,240 for 
every day that has passed since the beginning of the Christian 
era, and, if distributed equally among the hordes of humanity, 
would give $66 to every man, woman, and child upon the earth 
to-day. It would build 6,560 National Capitols at Washington, 


and, if laid out in $1 bills, 2,224 years would be required to count 
it, the operator working at the rate of five bills per second, and 
eight hours per day for every working day. 


History records no other war or combination of wars which 
offers a parallel in the expenditures of -.10ney to the present 
conflict. In fact, the total direct cost of the six greatest wars 
which occuried during the 125 years which preceded the pres- 
ent world war was $21,000,000,000. One of these six wars lasted 
21 years and another 4 years, yet this sum eauals the cost of but 
8 months’ fighting at the present rate of expenditures. 

The direct cost to the United States for the year 1917 is esti- 
mated at $6,700,000,000, of which amount $3,000,000,000 are 
loans to the entente allies. The amount of money appropriated 
by the last Congress for expenditures and authorizations was 
about $18,000,000,000, which represents a daily gross cost of the 
war to the United States of $49,000,000. 


Shortage of Coal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


LOUIS T. McFADDEN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tue House or RepreseNnTATIVES, 


HON. 


Tuesday, January 5, 1918. 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, a more close study of the 
coal conditions of this country indicates the vast and compli- 
cated difficulties encountered by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator in his efforts to stimulate production and thereafter 
to make a proper and equitable distribution throughout the 
country in keeping with each section’s requirements. All those 
in position to know are clearly of the opinion that there is a 
legitimate shortage of coal, resulting in innumerable complaints 
from all classes of users. The complaints are in large measure 
due to a lack of knowledge of the chaotic conditions generally 
prevailing, and as well are due to the fact that those making 
the complaints are not cognizant of the difficulties which have 
confronted the Fuel Administrator in his efforts to supply all 
the coal required under unusual conditions. 

To go back to the time when the Government first became fear- 
ful of the fuel conditions: During the month of July, 1917, 
Mr. Peabody was selected for the purpose of obtaining the co- 
operation of the coal operators in an effort to reduce the prices 
then prevailing. After a series of meetings. at which a very 
large percentage of all the coal-producing companies was repre- 
sented, the operators agreed to a reduction of prices ranging 
from $5 to $7.50 per ton, then in effect, to $3 per ton flat. The 
coal operators were actuated to do this for the reason, as given 
by them, that they were as patriotic as any other class of men, 
and recognized that concurrence on their part in the sugzes- 
tion of Mr. Peabody might prove beneficial in the prosecution 
of the war and in the preparations then being made for it. The 
attitude of the coal men thus taken was at that time highly 
commended by Secretary Lane in a public declaration. The 
price of $3 per ton agreed upon was not a fair one, applying, 
as it did, to all regions and all operations, independent of the 
thickness of the vein, the quality of the coal, and the relative 
cost of production. Nevertheless it was a step in the right 
direction. 

The agreement of the coal men to follow Mr. Peabody’s sug- 
gestion, approved as it was by Secretary Lane, hud hardly been 
announced when the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy, supported by Mr. Colver, of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, entered a grievous protest against it, basing this protest 
on two grounds—(a) that the price of $3 was still too high and 
that there was too much profit to be made by the operator at 
such price, and (b) that it constituted an agreement between 
the operators concerned in violation of law. This latter reason 
was made potent by the statement of Attorney General Gregory, 
made to the press, to the effect that he would prosecute any 
body of men who did anything in carrying out the arrangement 
thus made. 

At this juncture the coal men were at sea as to what should be 
done. On one side stood one Secretary of the Cabinet commend- 
ing their action; on the other side two Secretaries condemning 
it, and the Attorney General threatening prosecution if they 
attempted to do that which they had been urged to do by those 
representing the Government itself. 

Later the President, under the authority conferred upen him 
by law, fixed the price of bituminous coal generally over the 
country at $2 per ton, and appointed Dr. Garfield as the ad- 
ministrator. The fixing of the price of $2 was « great shock 
and surprise to the coal men, because this price was so much 
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lower than what they had been receiving in the market; then, 
again, there were many operations in regions which could not 
rroduce coal at this price and show profit. 
of $2 as fixed immediately resulted in the suspension of opera- 
tion of a large number of mines which could not meet the issue. 
The operators lost confidence in what the Government was likely 
io do in the future, and as a result decided to maintain the 
statu quo rather than pursue a policy of extension and improve- 
ment, thus decreasing rather than increasing production. This 
uncertainty as to the attitude of the Government, coupled with 
the uncertainty of the operators as to the future prices of all 
commodities which entered into the production of coal, made the 
outlook unpromising and highly speculative. 

Subsequently, prices were adjusted in certain regions, such as 
Michigan, Alabama, and so forth, and later the administrator 
conceded an addition of 45 cents per ton in price, subject, how- 
ever, strictly to the provisions that the increased wage rate 
demanded by labor at that time, and amounting to practically 
45 cents per ton, be conceded to the men. This, as will be seen, 
gave nothing to the operator. 

Reverting to the time when Dr. Garfield was appointed, it 
may be said that he inherited some of the remnants of the 
Peabody organization. While some of them were coal men, 
versed doubtless in the business conditions of the limited terri- 
tory in which they operated or were concerned, it was conceded 
that at that time there was no one on the staff who had a gen- 
eral knowledge of the coal business the country over. The re- 
sult was that when these men were required to take up, consider, 
and adopt a policy for sections of the country with which they 
vere not familiar, or to make orders and rulings concerning 
Cistribution and other matters with which they had never had 
any experience, many disastrous, unwise, dilatory, and improvi- 
dent courses were taken. Many errors of omission and com- 
mission were made. Delays were encountered and the whole 
situation became decidedly chaotic. Of course, since that time, 
Dr. Garfield's staff has been augmented and improved, but even 
now. after a number of months of operation, he is laboring 
under the disadvantage of having many upon whom he is coin- 
pelled to rely who are not, in any measure, coal men and who 
have had little or no experience in the line of work they are 
attempting to do. 

It is quite generally believed that the appointment of a Fuel 
Administrator was wise and prudent, and this is the judgment 
of honest coal men, because if they, the coal men, had been re- 
quired to supply coa? to the whole country under the conditions 
which have been prevailing, they, too, would have probably failed 
in many instances, not as seriously as the failure has been, but, 
nevertheless, coal could not have been supplied to everyone 
at this time, because of the lack of transportation and the lack 
of coal itself; thus the odium now being suffered by the Fuel 
Administrator and his department would have fallen upon the 
coal men, with even greater vehemence. 

Conditions tnder which the country is suffering are duc, it 
seems, primarily to three causes: 

Virst. Priority orders issued without an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the coal produced and coal required under war condi- 
tions. 

Second. Lack of transportation facilities. 

Third. Weather conditions. 

1. PRIORITY ORDERS. 

Priority orders have been issued indiscriminately without due 
regard to the field of the opesating compary, the character of 
the coal produced, its suitability for special purposes, or to 
any other thing which ordinarily enters into the use of coal 
under ordinary conditions. These priority orders, it is said, 
were based in some instances upon the production of the mine 
during the previous year, and in other instances on the rating 
of the mine as made by the railroad company supplying cars to 
it. The fallacy of this method is apparent when it is under- 
steod that in many instances the mine is not producing as much 
coal this year as it produced last year; and, secondly, because 
the railroad rating is not at all times a true indication of the 
amount of coal which can be produced from any one mine. 

The New England priority order issued by Dr. Garfield, after 
pressure brought to bear upon him by a delegation of Congress- 
imen and Senators from New England, and which order was 
approved by the Secretaries of War and Navy and the Director 
General of Railroads, is a marked illustration of the disar- 
rangement of business and transportation which could be effected 
vr ill-advised «and economically wrong priority orders. ‘This 
order required the bituminous operators to ship 500 cars of 
ccal to this section and required also the anthracite operators 
to ship 500 cars of coal to this section each day. As a conse- 
quence, a very marked congestion in movement took place in 
New England; the gateways to that section were blocked and 
clogged; coal did not reach those for whom i, was intended; 
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cars were rllowed to remain on sidings and the carrying capacity 
reduced because of the marked delay in the return of empties 


In fact, the price | to the mines for reloading. Not only was the order improvi- 


dent from this standpoint, but also for the reason that it is 
generally conceded by coal men that New England is not able to 
assimilate so much as 50,000 tons of coal each day, moving all 
rail, 

Under the operation of the order, coal-producing companies 
which had contracts to supply munition manufacturers and 
other essential industries in New IEngland were required to sus- 
pend shipments to their contract holders and comply with the 
Storrow order. Mr. Storrow, no doubt, made every effort to 
distribute the coal where it was most needed, but, not being a 
man with coal experience, the distribution was made in a way 
that did not produce the results that were so greatly desired, 
but instead caused confusion and demoralization that affected 
the earnest efforts of others, and, as has been said, certain 
plants were receiving coal which already had an ample supply 
on hand, while others engaged in important business were 
neglected and running with little or no reserve supply ; in other 
words, from hand to mouth. 

A number of operators were prohibited from shipping on their 
contracts with public-service corporations in New England, 
and at the same time required by Mr. Storrow to send their 
coal to other public-service corporations in New England. While 
both of the public-service corporations mentioned received the 
coal, the operator was penalized by being compelled to forego 
shipping on his contract to the public-service corporation with 
which he had relations, and ship to another at the Government 
price, thus being compelled to lose the difference between his 
contract price and the Government price permitted to be 
charged. 

It seems that if a producing company had a line of contracts 
for New England, it should have been permitted to supply the 
coal under these contracts. On the other hand, companies which 
did not have any New England contracts .nd who were not car- 
rying other contracts f6Y°its output, but had what is known in 
the trade as “ free coal,” should have been required and called 
upon to supply any deficiency in New England which may have 
resulted after all the contracts had been complied with. 

It would not be surprising if it were found that under the 
Storrow order many concerns were receiving coal which they 
did not need, and other concerns were deprived of coal which 
they sorely needed. 

2. TRANSPORTATION, 


The transportation service being rendered by the railroads is 
perhaps as good as can be expected in the absence of the Gov- 
ernment’s permitting to advance their rates in keeping with the 
advance in the price of materials and labor, when they would 
have had the funds to acquire the necessary power and equip- 
ment and enlarge their facilities. 


3. WEATHER CONDITIONS. 


The weather has been severe and affected not only transpor- 
tation but the production of coal to some degree. 

While not directly the cause, it must impress seriously anyone 
giving consideration to the matter, that the present price condi- 
tion is responsible indirectly for much of the trouble now being 
encountered. It is not indicated that some of the regions are 
getting more than they are entitled to, but it is asserted that 
those sections in which a thin vein of from 3 feet 6 inches to 
3 feet 10 inches is foynd can not produce coal at the Government 
price at a profit. The operator has long been aware of this, 
and this knowledge has resulted in a loss of in-erest and effort. 
Then, again, when a flat price prevails in every section, without 
regard to quality or preparation, there is a very decided tend- 
ency to ship anything that will burn with all of the impurities 
in it as it comes from the mine, so that there is coal now going 
to market carrying anywhere from 20 to 30 per cent of refuse 
matter which has not heat value. This, as can be readily under- 
stood, requires car capacity in being transported to market, un- 
necessarily burdens the roads, and engine failures result 
from poor quality. Not only is this true of the railroad situa- 
tion, but when a ship is loaded with coal as it comes from the 
mine and without preparation, that ship is carrying from 20 
to 30 per cent of matter that has absolutely no value for steam- 
making purposes, but, as well, in the use of it, retards the speed 
of the ships many knots an hour. Many ships leaving to go 
through the U-boat zone are carrying coal from the use of which 
steam failures can very likely result. Such coal should be used 


in plants and establishments where a steam failure is not vital 
and material, but should never be used on ships, if possibly 
avoidable, where such engine failures may result in the loss 
of life and property, 

If a transport is loaded with poor coal and is sailing with other 
transports loaded with good coal, all convoyed by battleships 











properly coaled, the speed of the fleet is no greater than the 
speed of the slowest ship. Therefore if the battleships and the 
transports are able with their fuel to travel 15 knots an hour 
with the exception of one, which because of poor fuel can travel 
but 8 knots an hour, there is decided danger, to say nothing of 
a very decided delay under such conditions. 

It therefore seems that ships should have the best grade of 
coal properly prepared, and that there should be some regard 
given to the distribution of these coals. All the good Pennsyl- 
vania coals which have been properly prepared should be sub- 
jected to steamship purposes and devoted to that end. 

It was intimated some time ago that the Fuel Administration 
had under consideration advancing the price of the thin-vein 
coals produced in the Clearfield region of Pennsylvania, running 
from 3 feet 6 inches to 3 feet 10 inches in thickness, but notwith- 
standing the urging of the operators the Fuel Administrator is 
silent on the subject. In the meantime the operators are not 
proceeding with the improvements that will aid production, as 
they feel that they are entitled to that same measure of profit 
as is enjoyed by the producers of other basic commodities—cop- 
per, steel, iron, and so forth—and if these advances were made 
where they justly belong there is no question but that increased 
production would quickly follow. It is generally recognized by 
the consumers, both large and small, that the price set to-day 
for Clearfield coal is far short of what it ought to be. Indeed, 
the; are willing to pay a very much higher price, but the oper- 
ator is begging for this increased price that will permit him to 
make these improvements and produce the coal. However, the 
Fuel Administrator, Dr. Garfield, is standing obdurately be- 
tween them and refuses to recognize the request of either party, 
and in pursuing this attitude he is assuming grave and serious 
responsibilities, retarding progress rather than speeding up what 
we are trying to accomplish. Under the prices fixed by Dr. 
Garfield there is a premium placed upon the production of poor 
coal. That is, the price is the same for all regions, all mines, 
and all qualities. The price of coal in the Clearfield region for 
8 to 4 foot vein coal should not be less than $3.50 per net ton, 
and there should be a premium paid for quality and preparation. 
The consumer will get a better grade of coal, do with less labor 
at his plant for firing, and the transportation lines be greatly 
relieved of carrying this large percentage of foreign matter 
that is noncombustible and which is so vitally affecting the 
motive power of the carrying lines owing to engine failures. 

The weather conditions in this thin-vein region in the Clear- 
field territory have so affected mines there that I venture the 
opinion that for the past 10 days every pound of coal they have 
produced has cost them at least twice the price fixed by the 
Government. This is due to stoppages, interruptions on account 
of the weather, no cars, and so forth, and at the same time they 
had to meet their ovérhead and other fixed expenses. 

It would, therefore, seem to me.advisable that more care 
should be taken to select proper coal for our transports and 
warships, so that when they are loaded with precious cargoes 
of our soldier boys and foodstuffs that they be not delayed be- 
cause of poor steaming coal, and also subject them to additional 
danger of attack by submarines because of being slowed down 
in the danger zone because of no steam caused by poor coal. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert herewith an editorial from the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger of February 2, 1918, in support of my 
argument above set forth: 


AMATEUR ADMINISTRATORS, 


Congressman MCFaDDEN, of Pennsylvania, is right in pointing out 
that ill-advised and unscientific price flying is largely the cause of the 
coal famine and that it goes back to the time when Secretary Baker 
overturned the Lane-Peabody agreement many months ago. Of course, 
the natural result of too great price curtailment was to discourage 
production. Indeed in the case of innumerable small mines, even 
down to the “ wagon mines” supplying neighborhood towns, nothing 
was left them but to shut down entirely. Add to this the failure of the 
Government to recommend and even enforce coal hoarding during the 
hot weather and its incredible lack of foresight in wandering along 
without any comprehensive coal policy until finally jolted by disaster, 
there is thus completed a grotesque picture of how authority, without 
wisdom, knowledge, skill, and energy, can create artificial and gratui- 
tous calamity. 

Reflection upon the coal situation impresses the mind with the great 
danger of tampering with the operation of economic laws. In the 
modern world the crude working out of these laws must be mitigated 
in many ways for social betterment; but woe betide the nation if its 
authorities attempt to tamper with the free play of economic law unless 
they are armed in advance with the wisest and most highly perfected 
practical plans. Price fixing and profit limiting are as different as 
Government ownership and Government supervisory control. The 
limitation of profits and the supervisory control of many activities 
may be good for the Nation; but neither of them can be otherwise 
than disastrous if they are undertaken in a spirit of jaunty self- 
confidence rather than in , reliance upon the earnest joint 
study of'each problem by the minds best able to view it wisely from 
every angle. A bull in a china shop has the deft tread of a house cat 


in comparison to a cocksure theorist in a great industry. 


LVI——\1 
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Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CE 
HON. CLEMENT C. DICKINSON, 
OF MISSOURI, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 1, 1978. 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to briefly make 
some remarks regarding food production referred to in the re- 
port filed with this Agricultural bili, and now of such mo- 
mentous importance to the country because of the food ness 
for this and next year. Never in the history of the Republie 
has the food condition been so acute as now. The abnormal 
conditions growing out of this world war call for increased 
production to ineet the absolute necessities of our own country 
and of our allies in EKurepe, who are appealing to us for the 
surplus food products of the United States. 

It is a tremendous task under present conditions to feed the 
millions here and abroad, who are dependent upon the farmers 
of this country for the very necessities of life. We must not 
only conserve but we must largely iucrease food production. 
The task of the farmer has not been an easy one, even in peace 
times. The constant drift for years past of the labor and the 
youth from the country districts to the great cities has made it 
difficult to secure the labor necessary to meet the ordinary 
demands of the farm in normal times; and now, when the worid 
is at war and production elsewhere has enormously decreased 
because of the war demands for man power, the food surpius is 
not sufficient, and the supply must be increased to meet the 
demand that grows as this mighty struggle continues. Battles 
can not be fought and wars won without food. 

Every Government machinery should be speeded up in aid of 
production, and wherever possible the labor to produce and 
garner the crops must be secured. The drift from the farm to 
the cities must be stayed and the farm must be favored in every 
reasonable way, so that there may be a larger surplus to meet 
home and foreign demands. The war will be won if food and 
transportation be furnished. 

The two great questions to-day are labur and transportation. 
The production of food products and the saving of them must have 
the first thought of the Nation, and then it must reach every 
market, domestic and forcign. While the war lasts the produe- 
tive agencies of the country must not be neglected. The coun- 
try as a whole yielded abundantly last year; enormous crops 
resulted from the toil and industry of the farmer and favorable 
seasons, and yet the scarcity of labor has prevented the gather- 
ing of the great crops of grain grown and much loss has re- 
sulted. The lure of the cities and the call to arms have drained 
to an alarming extent the farms of the labor so necessary in 
this great world crisis. 

We know already that a Jarge crop is absolutely necessary 
for next year’s demands. 

Let all classes everywhere do their part. Let there be no 
idle hands anywhere. Let those who fight be fed, and those 
who fail to go to the front should help to supply the food needs 
of the Army. If a large part ef the youth of the land is taken 
into the military service te defend the honor, integrity, and 
safety of our country and to save the liberty and civilization 
of the world, then let every dollar and every muscle everywhere 
do its full part to sustain our armies in the field. 

The farmers in the Revolutionary and in every war have done 
their part to ake glorious the history of our Republic, and L 
know they will do their full part in this great war, both in the 
active service of war and on their farms, fighting when neces- 
sary and furnishing food where needed. Let not the drain be 
too heavy, 2s labor is needed and is being drafted to meet every 
demand of the war. Let the Government see to it that the de- 
mands of the farm be reasonably and amply met, to the end 
that the strength of the Nation may not be weakened by a fail- 
ure to properly safeguard the productive capacity of Mother 
Earth, without whose kindly aid the war can not be won, and, 
if neglected, defeat will surely come. 

If liberty and civilization be saved to the world, it must come 
by the aid of the farm as well as the factory. The life aud 
strength of the nations banded together for safety must be 
preserved. Arms and munitions of war we will have in abun- 
danee, but well-fed man power we mus{ have, and food and 
transportation must be provided to meet every demand, and 
thus make sure and certain that vietory that must come if 
justice and right are te prevail. 
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Food will not be cheap while the demand is as great as now. 
The great law of supply and demand will continue to fix prices, 
influenced in a measure by other agencies. An enlarged per 
vapita of money makes cheap money as a purchasing agent. 
Corn will never be used again as fuel in the West, but with im- 
proved transportation facilities will help feed the world and 
command in the market a higher price than heretofore. All 
that a farmer raises must bring good prices, for the demand 
is great and labor cost is high. 

It is believed that under the new draft regulations the farm- 
ers of the country will fird their supply of labor much less 
drawn upon than under the first draft. ‘ Necessary skilled 
farm labor in necessary agricultural enterprise” is now found 
in class IJ, a class not liable to be called into service for some 
time, if at all. I hope that “ necessary skilled farm labor” will 
be at least as liberally construed as “ necessary skilled indus- 
trial labor,” so as to save food production all the labor to which 
the farm may properly ~e entitled. 

Second to none is the transportation question. To produce 
large crops and then not be able to send the surplus products 
to the domestic and foreign markets makes a most serious condi- 
tion for the country. The demands of commerce have not been 
met by the carriers of the country. The railroads, in a large 
measure, have broken down. The Government has been com- 
pelled to take control, at least during the war. The failure to 
furnish cars for shipment of farm products has been in many 
instances criminal neglect. There is car shortage, and more 
rolling stock should be provided as rapidly as possible. 

The conduct of those in control of the great railroads has been 
an outrage upon the public, causing enormous losses, because 
transportation was not furnished when demanded. The ship- 
ping public is entitled to relief, and if private ownership of the 
great public carriers will not more readily respond to the just 
demands o- the public there will be an increasing demand for 
public ownership of railroads and all public utilities. 

The Government is calling loudly for increased production, 
and those who respond to this call will demand that their sur- 
plus products be taken to the market and handled with expedi- 
tion, so as to prevent unnecessary loss. More cars are needed to 
varry from the farm and factory these products, and more ships 
to carry abroad the surplus to meet foreign demands, and put an 
end to the congestion that comes from want of cars and ships. 

The arteries of commerce must be kept open and every energy 
of the Government must be directed to avoid the mistakes and 
criminal neglects of the past, so that just complaints may not be 
heard throughout the land. Solve the iabor and transportation 
euestions and all other questicus will be easily handled. Solve 
these questions and the stner problems of government will find 
ready solution. Svive the two great questions and contentment 
will be found, when otherwise discontent and complaint will 
abound. 

When the sacrifices of the war have ended and normal condi- 
tions come again we can better solve many questions now diffi- 
cult of solution because of present disturbed and abnormai 
conditions in almost every line of business. 

It is the duty of the Government to use every agency to meet 
the reasonable demands of the toiling public, and I hope that 
conditions wil) so improve that in the early future there will 
be less cause for complaint. The public, however, must under- 
stand, and dees know, that these are abnormal times and that 
while the war lasts the burden to be borne is a heavy one, and 
many delays and inconveniences must be suffered and losses 
sustained, for the demands upon Government agencies are 
enormously great and patience and endurance must respond to 
the necessities of war. 

Let us put aside all harsh criticism of those who are doing 
the best they can under great difficulties. There is no perfec- 
tion in human life—such is the teaching of Holy Writ and 
known to all men—and it is natural to eriticize public officials 
in high or low degree; but when criticism is due, let it be just 
and friendly criticism in the interest of improved conditions. 
Harsh, bitter, and unjust criticism in these times of stress and 
mighty effort is criminal. Mistakes will be made of necessity 
when haste is required. Criticism is a great weapon; properly 
exercised it may help, but when improperly and unjustly done 
inay do great harm and will help to break down every effort of 
accomplishment The dastardly strike from behind by the 
hand of a supposed friend may cause greater harm and disaster 
than the onslaught of the enemy on the front of battle. 

We ask for no hero worship in this Republic of ours, but we 
ask and have a right to demand justice and loyal support of 
every honest effort made for the accomplishment of a great end. 
Let politics and partisan speeches be thrust aside while this 
war lasts. Aud while our sons risk all in the service of their 
country let us not wrangle unduly over mere party preferment. 


¥ 


Put country first and win this war by united effort and postpone 
politics until success has come and peace been restored. 

The hardships that come in these abnormal times fall most 
heavily up6n those who are sacrificing the most by giving their 
service to their country, taking the chances of life and death 
in defense of the honor and integrity and life of the Nation. 
Let us have cheer aud courage and patriotic confidence in the 
final success that must come from the united effort of a 
patriotic Nation. A great character is at the head of affairs. 
The power of the Nation is centered in the Chief Executive 
whom you have elevated to power. He is your President, and 
he is the head of the Army and the Navy. You have trusted him 
with this great power; now help sustain him by energy and 
sympathetic utterance. Add to his courage and strength by 
giving him the united support of the hundred millions of our 
great Republic. Remember that the eyes of the world are on 
our Chief Executive. To-day he holds aloft the torch of liberty, 
and to his strong hand and courageous heart the lovers of free- 
dom everywhere look with hope and confidence. The successful 
efforts of this strong man rest upon the sustaining power of 
this mightiest Republic of all time. The country trusts him; 
and we will not fail in this war if the full power of all the 
people backs the courageous efforts of our great President, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

A dark page of history is being written and a black record of 
dastardly deeds thrust upon the world to satisfy the greed of 
ap ambitious and unscrupulous military despotism, seeking 
power and domination over the civilized world. Against this 


cruel military power this war must be won on land and sea.. 


When victory comes to our arms and allies, a lasting peace will 
be our heritage; without victory will come sorrow and degra- 
dation. 





The Coal Situation. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CALEB POWERS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In toe House or REprREsENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1918. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, on August 1, last year, when 
the bill authorizing the President to fix the price of coal and. 
if he saw proper to do it, to commandeer the labor of miners and 
the coal plants of operators was before this House for considera- 
tion, I said in a speech: 


Why, the President has got the power to take over the coal mines and 
all the coal of the country. My understanding is, as I gather from the 
public press, that it is the purpose of the President to fix a uniform price 
of coal at the mouth of the mine, He expects thereby, it is said, to 
solve the high price of coal to the ultimate consumer, to increase the 
output of the mines, to greatly strengthen our national defense, and to 
bring unailoyed relief and joy to the citizenry of the entire country, 
save and except the operators themselves. Delusive dreams, Mr. Presi- 
dent, delusive dreams! Judging from the statements in the public press, 
the President has said that $1.50 per ton ought to be the price of coal 
at the mouth of the mine. I want to say this, that if the President of 
the United States fixes a uniform price of coal at the mouth of the 
mine at $1.50 per ton, or anything akin to that price, I predict for this 
country the greatest calamity that it has ever had, Such a course will 
put the operators of small veins of coal and many small operators out 
of business, if not many larger ones. The small operators produce 
about 50 per cent of the entire output. What will this country do 
with its output of coal reduced 50 per cent? The production of coal is 
the crying need of the hour. While the price of coal ought to be re- 
duced, the production of it is the real demand of the times; and you 
can get more milk by feeding the cow than you can by twisting her tail. 

What will become of this country from the standpoint of the home 
user of coal? What will become of it industrially, what will become of 
it in the conduct of the war, if such action is taken here as will mate- 
—. reduce the output of coal? Out of 300 working days the mines 
ran last year but 230. By permitting them to run at their full capacity 
259 days this year they will produce enough coal to supply the needs 
of this country generaliy and the needs of the allies in the conduct of 
the war. But you have got to permit them to run. The operators 
have got to have men and they have got to have cars. They have got 
to have sué@h a price for their coal as will permit them to operate. Fix 
the price of coal at $1.50 per ton at the mouth of the mine! Does the 
President propose to fix the same price for all the mines, not taking 
into account the quality of coal. not taking into account the thickness 
of the vein, not taking into account the labor conditions? Is the price 
going to be uniformly fixed? If so, the plan is already doomed to 
ailure. 

No mee will be effective that does not include constant empioyment 
to labor and at fair wages, maximum production of all equipped mines, 
fair profits to all mine owners. and prompt, equitable, and economica 
distribution to all consumers, both domestic and industrial, 

How do you expect and how does the President expect to solve the 
coal problem by merely fixing a price on coal? This bill does not at- 
tempt to solve the problem of trausportation, yet the coal problem can 
not be solved without it. My district is rich in coal. My constituents 
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are vitally interested in the coal provisions of this bill; the operators 
are interested; the miners are interested; the farmers are interested ; 
my district generally is interested; and I shall vote against any con- 
ference report that treats unfairly the constituency I have the honor to 
represent. [Applause.] 

All the things I predicted in my speech last August have come 
true. My position has been completely vindicated. The Presi- 
dent fixed a uniform price of coal at the mouth of the mines at 
$1.95 per ton. The operators of small veins of coal went out of 
business; their labor was turned out of employment; production 
ecased. Later the Fuel Administrecor, seeing his mistake, 
raised the price, but not until unreparable injury had been 
done. To-day the country is short 50,000,000 tons of coal by 
reason of the inexcusable blunders of the Wilson administra- 
tion. They said that the fixing of the price of coal ly the Presi- 
dent would lower the price to the ultimate consumer. Upon 
the contrary, the price has gone up. They said it would greatly 
stimulate production. Upon the contrary, production has greatly 
decreased. Says Leslie’s Magazine: 

Our disappointing experience with coal is that price fixing has de- 
creased rather than increased production. 

Many months ago I told this House that that would be the 
result. The fact is that there is such a shortage of coal that 
Dr. Garfield, the Fuel Administrator, issued an order a few 
days ago forbidding the use of coal for a certain period by prac- 
tically all industries east of the Mississippi River, and, accord- 
ing to the Washington Post, “industrial paralysis descended 
upon the country.” 

The New York Herald, in commenting upon the order, said: 


We can not imagine what Mr. Garfield was thinking of when he 
issued this order, nor can we understand why President Wilson per- 
mitted him to issue it. The order in itself is a confession of incom- 
petency. There can be no more damning indictment of a Fuel Adminis- 
tration than the wholesale suspension of industry on account of a 
= shortage of coal in a country that has more coal than any 
other. 

The Washington Post said editorially: 


The fata! error of fixing the price of production too low can not be 
wholly overcome, but production can be greatly and quickly increased, 
nevertheless, and it is the duty of the Government to stimulate produc- 
tion in this crisis. 


It was a foolish order on the part of the Fuel -Administrator 
closing up the business houses of the country and shutting down 
its industries on account of the shortage of coal. 

The Fuel Administrator ought to know that the thing we 
need is the production of more coal, including, of course, trans- 
portation. 

I said in a speech here last August: “ The production of coal 
is the crying need of the hour—the real demand of the times,” 
and that “no remedy will be effective that does not include con- 
stant employment to labor at fair wages, maximum production 
of all equipped mines, fair profits to mine owners, and prompt, 


equitable, and economic distribution to all consumers, both do- 
mestic and industrial.” 


This tells the story in a nutshell, and if the Fuel Adminis- 
trator and President Wilson will turn their minds to these 
things instead of closing down the industries of the country, 
which means a loss of hundreds of millions of dollars in wages 
and in products, besides a calamitous demoralization of our in- 
dustrial needs and developments, this country will be better off 
and the people will no longer be freezing and starving to death 
by the thousands on account of the lack of wages, the lack of 
coal, and high prices generally, which the widely advertised 
and much-praised food-control bill and law has utterly failed to 
bring down. The days of Democracy are numbered. 





Liberty Loan. 





Address delivered at the Citizens Opera House, Defiance, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 10, 1917, by Mr. J. A. Deindoerfer, editor of the Herold (German), 
Defiance, Ohio. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OV 


a XT ; T a, Y AT - 
HON. JOHN S. SNOOK, 
OF OHIO, 

In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1918. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Speaker, during the two liberty-loan cam- 
paigns*very many patriotic speeches were made by the citizens 
of the country. Among the many delivered, I wish, under the 
lexve granted me, to have printed one made by Mr. Deindoer- 
fer. This speech shows a very high spirit of patriotism and 
confirms what I have always contended, that a large majority of 
Americans of foreign birth or parentage are as loyal as native 
citizens, and, as Mr. Diendoerfer puts it, “ They will not permit 


any American to love this country more than they do. They will 
not evade any sacrifice or fail to render any assistance required 
by this Government to bring this war to a successful termination 
fs speedily as possible.” 


{The address by Mr. J. A. Deindoerfer, delivered at Citizens Opera 
House, Defiance, Ohio, Weduesday evening, Oct. 10, 1917, on the 
second liberty loan.] 


It is neediess to say that I am glad to be with you on this auspi- 
cious occasion—glad because I believe it is the duty of every American 
citizen in these troublous times to Jift his voice in admonition, exhorta- 
tion, and encouragement—glad also because of the opportunity it affords 
me to talk especially to those with whom I have been intimately 
acquainted for many years—the members of my newspaper family— 
men and women who have been accustomed to call on me for advice fer 
years ; who have never appealed to me in vain; whose sorrows and joys 
I have shared; whose confidence I am proud to possess, and whom i 
hold in the highest esteem. So, when the liberty loan committee hon- 
ored me by an invitation, I gave them my acquiescence without a 
moment's hesitation. It is but just to you and to myself to mention 
that while the conflict concerned only foreign nations, my sympathies 
naturally were with the land of my forefathers. But from the moment 
which announced the severance of diplomatic relations between the 
ae States and Germany, my decision was made, and it is irrevo- 
cable. 

I am an American by birth. What I am and have I owe to this 
country. I am in honor beund to place what I am and what I have at 
the disposal of my country. I know only one flag—Old Glory, the 
emblem of liberty, justice, and equality. owe allegiance and render 
homage to no government save and except that of the United States. 


THIS IS MY HOME, MY ONLY HOME. 


No man can serve two masters. This was written over 2,000 years 
ago, and stands as firmly now for our guidance. And so it may stand 
unchallenged and undeniable that no man can be loyal to this country 
and claim to be an American, while a¢ the same time aiding and abettizg 
her enemies, no matter who and where they may be. 

I want to address myself especially for a few moments to ali those 
of foreign birth in this audience. Not that I in the least doubt theiz 
loyalty and patriotism, but to give them my views on the duties we 
owe this the country of our adoption. ‘This is not the time to discuss 
the question whether this war could have been avoided, for us or any 
one who really has the interest of his country at heart. We are at 
war, and our plain duty is to stand by our country in her time of need, 
as she stood by us in our hours of need and offered us shelter and a 
home when we bade farewell to the old fatherland. Safety first should 
be our motto. If a man rocks a boat and the occupants are floundering 
in the water staring death in the face—a fool the man who would stop 
to argue the point whether the accident could have been avoided. Or 
if a house is being destroyed by fire no man with judgment and good 
sense would stop to ascertain the cause. His first duty is to save, to 
assist, to prevent loss of life and property. And so in the crisis before 
ug our duty is to assist, to do our bit along every line suggested by 
those whom we ourselves have intrusted with the guidance of the ship 
of state. In the words of the immortal Grover Cleveland: “ This is 
no longer a theory but a condition, an appalling fact.” And we must 
meet it with fortitude, with a firmness of purpose and an earnest de- 
termination to do our full share to achieve success. And judging the 
future from the past, we will not fail of our duty. Our citizens of 
foreign birth have never failed to do their full duty, and they will not 
fail now. 

From the day when Baron von Steuben took charge of the tattered 
and torn and discouraged army of Washington, reorganized them and 
instilled into them the fighting spirit which made our independence 
possible; from the time when Pastor Miihlenberg, after an eloquently 
patriotic sermon, cast aside his clerical robe and stood before his con- 
gregation in the uniform of a soldier ready to lead a company to con- 
flict and victory; from that time on down through all the pages of 
our history covering more than a century, the men of foreign birth 
have vied with those of native birth in deeds of patriotism, loyalty, 
and heroism. And in times of peace as well, in prosperity and ad- 
versity, they have been true to the land of their adoption and left their 
mark in every walk of life on the pages of the history of our country. 
We have given this country statesmen and generals of eminence, scien- 
tists. inventors, captains of industry, men versed in pedagogy, artisans, 
and hundreds of thousands, yes, millicns of successful tillers of the 
soil. Northwestern Ohio, our home in a local sense, is largely popu- 
lated by people of foreign birth. We came here of our own choice— 
some to eseape militarism, some to avoid political persecution, some 
to find religious liberty—all to better their condition. And we were 
not disappointed. True, we found swamps festering with miasmatic 
poisons and almost impenetrable forests. But with keen foresight they 
saw visions of great possibilities, of a grand future. They were re- 
ceived with open arms. We were given a place equal in rights and 
privileges with every son of native birth. We went to work with a will. 
Oh, the hardships, the privations we had to endure. But as time rolled 
on the swamps were drained and the forests felled. The ox cart gave 
way to the farm wagon, the farm wagon was relieved by the buggy 
and the surrey, and now the automobile holds full sway. The log hut 
of half a century ago is a mere memory. Handsome structures with 
modern conveniences and up-to-date sanitary conditions stud the beau- 
tiful landscape. The erstwhile wilderness has been converted into a 
veritable paradise. Nothing is lacking to make life worth while. 
Schools and churches everywhere are living witnesses of a progressive 
and God-fearing populace. We men of foreign birth have been honored 
by high offices, we sit in the councils of our fellowmen, we are honored 
and respected as our conduct merits. Thousands of us are wealthy 
beyond our fondest expectation at the time of our arrival in this land 
of promise. Every man is a king in his own domain. Truly, friends, 
we have not been disappointed in this the Jand of the free and the 
home of the brave. True, we have worked for all we have. We have 
toiled early and late, we have applied that frugality and tenacity which 
is characteristic of our race. But the opportunities offered us were 
characteristic of the country of our aduption.. And I say without fear 
of successful contradiction that in the land of our birth we could never 
have achieved and accomplished for ourselves aud our children what we 
are proud to call our own to-day. 

And now, after we have, for lo! these many years, shared alike with 
all Americans the manifold blessings of this country and our system 
of government, and we are asked to assume an equal share of the re- 
sponsibilties, of the burdens, are we going to hesitate? Are we going 
to be found ingrates? Shall it be said of us that we failed of coming 
up to our full measure and the accepted standard of good citizenship? 











! SAY NO! A THOUSAND TIMES, NO! 


This is a matter of duty and honor, and honor and duty have always 
been held in high esteem by us. We have taken the oath of aliegiance of 
our own volition. It is a home we sought, and we have found it in 
all that the word implies. We said with the poet: 


We neeé not power nor splendor, 
Wide hall or lordly dome, 

The good, the true, the tender— 
They form the wealth of home. 


We have found all this and more. Our pledge of allegiance must 
and will be inviclate. 

Friends, I am firmly convinced the American of Soreige birth will 
be fully mindful of his obligations. He will come over with clean hands 
and with a heart full of fervent love for his new home, the home of 
his children, ready to make any sacrifice needed to preserve this his 
and your home. 

We will not permit any American to lore this country more than 
do we. 

We will not evade any sacrifice or fail to render any assistance re- 
quired by this Government to bring this war to a successful termination 
as speedily as possible. 7 

We are just as eager as any good citizen that our children should 
enjoy the priceless, countless benefits of a permanent world peace. 

Listen! Germany was our mother—America is our bride, whom we 
have promised to love and cherish and protect with the last breath 
of life and drop of blood, with whom we share the joys and sorrows 
of life’s journey. io whom we are joined by bonds which only ceath 
shal) sever. Fond memories ofttimes carry us back to the days of our 
childhood. when mother was our only haven of comfort, of refuge, of 
solace, of rest Do not chide us for this. Show me a man who does 
not cherish his mother’s memory, and I will show you a man without 
au spark of love for his wife. Show me a man who curses the land of 
his birth, the peopie of his own flesh and blood, and I will show you 
a man who is either a fugitive from justice in the land of his birth 
or utterly devoid of loyalty to anybody or anything. But, my friends, 
if there must be a parting of the way, if a man must needs decide be- 
tween his mother and the wife of his bosom for good and sufficient 
reasons, then the bride must win the day. For us the day of parting 
has come and the verdict ss: 

America alone and forever for all Americans—no ‘matter where their 
cradie may have stood—no matter of what nationality their parentage. 
Our every effort, all we are and possess, we lay at the feet of our country 
if her existence is in jeopardy. 

And this time, friends, is now. Our boys are enlisted in the war 
for a universal democratic form of government—a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 

Our women and girls are engaged in Red Cross work and the mani- 
fold and various other activities made necessary and imperative by 
actual warfare. 

All of us are asked, at this the inauguration of a eampaign for the 
second liberty loan, to come to the financiai aid and assistance of 
our Government. 

Every war in which this country has engaged was for 2 higher 
ideal. The first great war we made for’liberty was a success, because 
it was just. The second great war was waged to maintain a Union 
inseparable, which was threatened because we had wiped frem our 
flag the stain of slavery. Passing over the wars of minor importance, 
this the present war is being fought for the perpetuation and univer- 
salization of our democratic form of government—a government of 
the people against autocracy and a government by force of arms. 
To win this war, to accomplish this purpose, to further and perpetuate 
these high ideals, this country needs money. <A great general once said: 

“Three ihings are essential and absolutely necessary in warfare: 
First, money; secondly, more money; and, thirdly, much more money.” 

Our Government needs money for the equipment of the men under 
arms, for ammunition, for ships, for food and clothing, and for in- 
numerable other things. Part of this money is raised by taxation— 
by a war tax on profits, incomes, spirits, tobacco, and many other 
articles. 

And then, again, the Government comes to us, her children, who 
- claim to be loyal and patriotic, and asks us for a loan. An application 
for such a loan in the amount of $2,000,000,000 and bearing 33 per 
cent interest was made to the American people several months ago. 
We responded nobly and offered the Government $1,000,000,000 more, 
or. to be exact, 52 per cent more than was required at that time. Over 
4,000,000 people subscribed to this loan, 3,960,000 of them in smai:ler 
amounts. Of this loan Defiance County subscribed for over $350,000. 

A second application for a joan is now made to the people of this 
country. This time the call is for $3,000,000,000 and at a rate of 4 
per cent interest. It would be perhaps an easy matter to raise the 
entire amount reguired in a few of the larger cities, but our Govern- 
ment desires that as many people as possible participate, reasoning that 
as a man’s financia! interests lie so will the trend of his activities be. 
“A bond in every home” is the slogan in this campaign. 

These new bonds are issued in denominations of $50, $100, $500, 
$1,000, $5,000. and $10,000 for coupon bonds and in denominations of 
$50,000 and $100,000 for registered bonds. They bear interest pay- 
able semiannually from the 15th of November, 1917. These bonds are 
due on November 15, 1942, and are redeemable at the opiion of the 
United States at par and accraed interest on and after November 15, 
1927. In subscribing for bonds you are required to pay 2 per cent at 
tie time your subscription is made, 18 per cent on November 15, 1917, 
40 per cent on December 15, 1917, and the remaining 40 per cent on 
January 15, 1918. ‘These bonds are entirely exempt from State and 
local taxation, except inheritance tax, and exempt from income tax, 
excess profits and war profit tax up to $5,000. This makes them equal 
to an investment bearing from 5 to 5% per cent interest, according to the 
rate of taxation in the respective tax district and the honesty of the 
investor. 

Our Government does not come to us for a donation for a selfish and 
questionable purpose ; it offers us an opportunity to make it a loan in 
the furtherance of a high and lofty ideal. Everyone who can should 
respond. This should be done as a matter of loyalty, as a matter of 
duty, and should be esteemed a privilege. 

As a matter of loyalty, because the bond issue is in the interest and 
for the benefit of a country we profess to love. 

As a matter of duty, because we have sworn to obey the laws of 
our country, and the bond issue is authorized and made lawful by act 
of Congress, representing the people. 
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As a matter of privilege, because we should be glad to give at least 
a little in return for the many good things we have received, and 
especially also because of the repeated avowal of our administration 
that a furtherance of the high ideals represented in our form of gov- 
ernment is the real issue. 

Are these bonds good? we are often asked. We ask: Do you think 
your Government is gooi? Did you ever hear of a Government bond of 
the United States going begging or being repudiated? ‘These bonds 
are a mortgage on the United States representing a money value of 
perhaps $300.000,000,000. The bonds are a better investment than the 
money of our country, pecause they are, as set forth above, practically 
exempt from taxation, while money is not. Bonds draw interest, and 
money draws taxes. Both money and bonds fail and fall with your 
Government. And this Government will endure so long as there are 
men and women good and true, willing and ready and eager to sacrifice 
time, money, and, if needs be, life itself for its maintenance. 

You may subscribe at any of the local financial institutions for a 
liberty bond. You may. if you can not meet the payments exacted by the 
Treasury Department, pay down such an amount as you have at your 
command and arrange to pay the balance in weekly or monthly install- 
ments. In this way we can all do our bit and at the same time lay up 
for ourselves and our children a sum of money, safe and bearing a good 
rate of interest. 

Defiance County’s quota of these bonds is, as I understand it, 
$400,000. We have just recently raised $100,000 for a college endow- 
ment fund—a very laud:ible and commendable thing. Within four days 
$300,000 were subscribed in Defiance for a new industrial enterprise. 
Let us analyze briefly just what $400,000 means from our county. We 
have 6,500 voters in this county. If every voter in the county sub- 
scribed for but one bond of $50, we would have $350,000 and be within 
hearing and seeing distance of the goal. A conservative estimate of the 
property in Defiance County, both real and personal, calls for $40,000,- 
000. How much of this does our Government want to borrow? Just 
1 per cent. One per cent is all. Is there an American with red blood 
in his veins who would not be willing to give his country a measly 1 per 
cent of his earthly possessions at this time of such momentous crisis? I 
believe not. How much more ready and willing, then, should we be to 
lend our Government such a mere bagatelle on an absolutely secure and 
very profitable proposition like the liberty bond? The mere announce- 
ment ought to suffice to bring forth more than enough to cover the call. 

Friends, $3,000,000,000 subscribed now means more to our country 
than a great battle won on the field of carnage. And, on the other hand, 
the life of one single American boy means more to his mother than 
$3,000.000,000. So, I say, iet Defiance County do her full share. It 
will not be a hardship on anyone, if I read the reports of the financial 
institutions correctly. Buy a liberty bond. Not because you hate Ger- 
many, but because you love America ; because you want to sce our insti- 
tutions endure so long as this world shall last; because you want the 
world to enjoy liberty and to attain all the benefits of self-government. 

Friends, in conclusioa, let me say: I can see, as in a vision, much 
good resultant from this conflict. To me it seems that it must mean a 
return from the sodden and crass materialism, selfishness, selfsufficiency, 
and disregard of the duties we owe one another to a full realization of 
our individual duties to our country, to our fellowmen, and to our God. 
Many of us have learned in the last few months fraught with so much 
unrest and anxiety to look upon the words, “ Nearer, my God. to Thee ” 
and “TI need Thee every hour”’ with different eyes and to meditate upon 
them with different mind and heart. The words, 


“So long Thy — hath blessed me, sure it still will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till the night is gone,” 


have gained for many of us who have been thoughtless and frivolous a 
wonderful and uplifting significance. 

And while order is being wrought from the chaos which is engulfing 
the world, it is mete and proper that we all in this Christian land lift 
up your eyes to the mountains from whence succor cometh and send 
a . these trying hours of darkness and uncertainty this fervent sup- 
plication : 


“Abide with me! Fast falls the eventide, 
The darkness deepens; Lord, with me abide! 
When other helpers fail and comforts flee, 
Help of the helpless, oh! abide with me.” 


-—_—— 


Conscription of Aliens. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALGUSTINE LONERGAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1918, 
On the bill (H. R. 5667) to provide for the deportation of certain 
aliens, and for other purposes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, I voted to suspend Calendar 
Wednesday so as to give the Department of State opportunity 
to complete its negotiations with our cobelligerents. But as the 
House has voted in the negative and further voted to consider 
the pending act, I feel obliged to support it when amended, not- 
withstanding the fact that I regret we did not postpone action 
until February 27, as requested by the gentleman from Virginia 
{Mr. Froop]. I hope that the pending treaty negotiations will 
be completed during the present month. We ought not to vio- 
late existing treaties; they are sacred obligations of our coun- 
try. The pending act should contain no provision that could be 
construed as violative of any treaty agreement of the United 
States, 
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- birth, adoption, or habitation, does his duty. 





Alt Connecticut, and particularly Hartford County, is in- 
tensely interested in the proposed measure, for it vitally affects 
the whole State, and especially the industrial centers. 

I quote from my remarks in the ConGressionar Recorp of 
October 2 last: 


‘Mr. Speaker, when I cite the official statistics In the office of the 
Provost Marshal General of the Army as showing that of the 159,955 
registered on June 5 in Connecticut under the selective-conscription 
law 58,631 were aliens, I think the reason for my remarks on so impor- 
tant a subject as the conscription of aliens is immediately clear. It 
must also be borne in mind that these 58,631, while classified as aliens, 
do not include aliens who have taken out. their first citizenship papers, 
and who, if they insist, are exempted from military duty with our 
troops under existing treaties between the United States and the respec- 
tive mother country of the different men. With 36.6 per cent of the 
total men of registered age exempt legally and a probable addition of 
several per cent exempt by insisting on treaty rights, we have at once 
a condition wherein nearly half the total registered men of the State 
are beyond the law. The ccrollary is that American citizens are doing 
twiee their share. Where one American citizen should be marching 
into camp side by side with one foreign-born resident, who perhaps 
has long enjoyed the hospitality of this land, two Americans are 
actually going into camp, leaving the alien behind to smile, to enjoy 
the high wages necessarily following on manufacturing prosperity, to 
hold the positions from which the citizenry has been called. 

The unfairness of this is too manifest to need proof. . 

Connecticut is an industrial State. Which brings me directly to 
another feature of the draft not to be passed over in silence. I note 
that the estimated population of the State, on which the quota of 18,817 
men was established, is placed at 1,719,623. If there are 1,719,623 
people in Connecticut to-day, 300,000 of them are located where no one 
but the man who estimated that population can find them. The gov- 
ernor of the State can not ascertain their whereabouts. The mayors 
of the different cities do not know where they are. The State council 
of defense never heard of them. They were not around a few months 
before, when an official State census of men able to bear arms was 
taken. Hartford. my home town, and the capital of the State, is cred- 
ited with 180,697 inhabitants, while the whole city knows that if we 
had more than 150,000 we would declare a legal holiday and celebrate. 
New Britain, the second largest city in the district which I have the 
honor to represent, is credited with 76,9427 but as much as the proud 
residents would like to have it so, modestly they must admit they are 
several thousand below that figure. So it is in all industrial centers. 

” & = * a” “« * 


While all this is looking toward the future, something must be done 
now. Drafting the alien, while it will not cerreect any overestimates 
of population, will make more equitable the obligation to service. It 
will relieve the drain on American manhood. It will bring home most 
quickly to the stranger within our gates that if the blessings of our 
democracy are invaluable in times of ce, the duty one owes that 
demecracy is all important in war. t will, moreover, be a strong 
assurance to the foreign-born already-made citizens that their neighbors 
by neglecting citizenship arc not by this neglect to be encouraged to 
become slackers. 

The country is on the eve of another draft. 

Connecticut stands ready, as she has always, to contribute her 
fair share in men and treasure to the cause of sustaining our 
rights as a Nation. But she does insist, and insist most em- 
phatically, that her citizenry shall not be called upon to send 
their own quotas to the colors, and then add to this number, 
while “ alien slackers ’’—owing, we might say, allegiance to no 
flag. no land—stand by and make of the war an opportunity 
for their own aggrandizement. This war must be fought to 
victory. The troops in the field must be sustained by the men 
at home, and the whole war machinery can be effective only so 
long as public opinion is with our leaders. 

Public opinion will be with our leaders only so long as the 
law demands that every man, whether our country is his by 


This country can not too quickly take action that will make 
aliens of conscript age liable to military service. 
Let us hasten the day. 








Supply of Print Paper. 
SPEECH 


or 
WILLIAM H. 
OF UTAH, 
In tone Senate or tHe Unrrep Srartes, 





TION. KING, 


Tuesday, January 15, 1918, 


The Senate had under consideration the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
101) to provide further for the national security and defense by insur- 
ing to the Government of the United States an adequate supply of paper 
at a fair price and by insuring a supply and equitable dist 
fair prices to the industries of the United States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am opposed to the joint reso- 
lution under consideration, not only to the procedural features 
of the same but to the fundamental principles upon which it 
resis. The resolution declares that a state of war exists and 
that in order to provide for the national security and defense 
this legislation is required. I shall, before concluding my re- 


ribution at 
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marks, analyze some of the provisions of the resolution. Af 
this point I will content myself by saying that the salient pro- 
visions of the resolution are that the President may direct the 
Federal Trade Commission to supervise, control, and regulate 
the production and distribution. of print paper and mechanical 
and chemical pulp and their products, and that all mills pro- 
dueing, and all agencies distributing. such paper and pulp, to- 
gether with their products, shall be “ operated on Government 
aecount.” The resolution further provides that the products of 
the mills shall be pooled in the hands of the Trade Conmmission 
and distributed at a price based upon eost of production and 
distribution, plus a fair profit to be determined by such com- 
mission. In other words, the exeentive department of the Fed- 
eral Government enters into a field of private activity and un- 
dertakes to conduct business enterprises which are peculiarly 
within the province of private endeavor. The Government 
under this resolution goes into the States, nullifies State laws, 
takes from individuals their business plants, and their capital, 
disregards the vested rights of individuals, and enters into the 
domain of industrial enterprise heretofore and now occupied 
by private individuals. Beeause some fancied or real evil ex- 
ists in the production and distribution of print paper, we are 
to pass an unconstitutional law, constitute the Government a 
business proprietor and supervisor, destroy private initiative 
and endeavor, deprive individuals of the control of their prop- 
erty and business enterprises, constitute the Government a 
stupendous paternalistic autoeracy, and set the compass of our 
industrial and national life in the direction of undisguised 
State socialism. The Senator from Hlinois [Mr. SHermMan}, in 
his strong and forceful address in opposition to this resolution, 
challenged attention to the present unmistakable tendencies 
toward a powerful consolidated. Government; and to the dan- 
gerous policies, governmental and economic, which are being 
zealously supported in many quarters, the adoption of which 
will result in an oppressive bureaucracy, to the irreparable hurt 
of our industrial and political life, or in a corroding, enervating 
socialism, which will destroy alike Governments, State and Na- 
tional, and the glory and pride of American manhood. 

To those who regard the Federal Constitution as a living and 
vital instrument, and who regard the States as indestructible 
sovercignties intrusted with great powers for the domestic 
peace, tranquillity, and general welfare and happiness of the 
people, some of the legislation enacted by Congress in later 
years, and much that is propesed since this great world confla- 
gration was started, can not be viewed other than with profound 
regret, accompanied at times with a spirit of irritation. In 
this hour forces are knocking at the doors of Congress demand- 
ing legislation which is destructive of individualism, and is in 
direct contravention of the rights of the people and the States 
and violative of the Federal Charter. 

And in many quarters influences are at work for the aggran- 
dizement of the executive branches of the Government and in 
total disregard of the limits prescribed by the organic law. 
Strange and unfamiliar cries are heard in the land, and voices 
tumultuous and incoherent beat the air, crying for regulations, 
laws, executive orders, decrees, and ediets, which, it is con- 
tended, will cure all evils, real or imaginary, supposed to exist 
in the industrial, social, and politica! life of the people. 

I eonceive it to be the solemn duty of those who have sub- 
seribed an oath te support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States to examine with greater caution than ever before 
the propositions submitted for their consideration and to scru- 
tinize with quickened conscience every measure affecting the 
Nation and the welfare of the people. This is not a time for 
hysterical outbursts in legislative halls, nor for the enactment 
of laws of questionable character or of doubtful constitutional- 
ity. One great judge stated that whenever there was any doubt 
as to the validity of a proposed enactment it should not be 
passed. It is almost axiomatic that in periods of stress and in 
a great national crisis, or when some stupendous war over- 
shadows the people, unwise and dangerous legislation is pro- 
posed and often enacted, and safeguards that have been erected 
to preserve the rights of the people are forgotten and usurpa- 
tions and governmental infringements are often suggested. 
and not infrequently oecur. Almost every wild, visionary, and 
extravagant scheme is justified as a war measure. And a 
mighty contest such as that in which our Nation is engaged, 
where not only our rights and liberties are involved, but the 
rights and liberties of other nations are at stake and the life of 
civilization itself is threatened, is calculated to divert attention 
from the ideals and high principles of morality and justice 
which lie at the base of free government. 

The American people, inspired with the highest patriotism 
and eager to bring this war to a triumphant and victoriovs 
conclusion, may not always, with that cool and dispassionate 
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judgement which guides them in normal times, analyze the mul- 
titudinous measures proposed or ascertain the motives behind 
some of the movements appearing in the political or economic 
life of the people. 

And so dreamers and schemers struggle in the conflicting 
waves of our daily activities, striving to realize success for their 
projects. In such periods as this the lamp of experience is too 
often flung by the wayside, its light extinguished. The precepts 
and commandments of sages and prophets are read with dull 
ears and deadened perceptions. We forget the words of a great 
judge who said, “ Let us never forget that our constitutions of 
government are solemn instruments, addressed to the common 
sense of the people and designed to fix and perpetuate their 
rights and their liberties. They are not to be frittered away to 
please the demagogues of the day. They are not to be violated 
to gratify the ambition of political leaders. They are to speak 
in the same voice now and forever. They are of no man’s pri- 
vate interpretation. They are ordained by the will of the 
people and can be changed only by the sovereign command of 
the peeple.” 

This malady of which I am speaking affects all sections of 
our country and disturbs the normal condition of many people. 
Of course, those who do not believe in “a government of law 
rather than a government.of men” welcome assaults upon the 
citadels of our liberties anc upon all constitutional guaranties. 

The extreme socialists, those who would make the Govern- 
ment a stupendous industrial machine, and who advocate that 
it shali own and control properties and industries, acclaim this 
is the hour for the consummation of their purposes and the 
realization of their dreams. Those who do not believe in 
orderly development and in the slow but constant growth of the 
social organism, seek the destruction of cur institutional life 
and those fermulas upon which a true democratic government 
rests. 

There are many who forget “that the greatest problem of 
men in all history has been the question how to secure both 
gevernment and iiberty; how to preserve order without sup- 
pression of the individual; how to promote common good with- 
out depriving the individual of initiative; how to weld men 
into mass, into a new and higher order, without destroying per- 
sonal identity—that problem in its most serious sense is ours.” 

Governments and institutions do not spring fuli panoplied 
from society and stru_2zling humanity. Philosophy proves the 
universality of law—a progressive evolution that finds expres- 
sion in the social, industrial, and political world. Truth ab- 
stract, absolute truth, no doubt is self-existent, eternal. The 
great spiritual truths that come from God rise above these 
evolutionary forms of development and growth of which I am 
speaking, but the great ethical and moral principles and truths 
which have led humanity from darkness into light have not 
been comprehended in part nor in their fullness in any one 
generation or in the life of any one nation. Humanity is not 
static, and governments must conform to the inexorable law of 
evolution. There are utavistic recurrences among nations. 
There is often painful retrogression. There are frightful con- 
vulsions, the resul. of ignorance or sinister and diabolical 
purposes, which often overwhelm and apparently destroy the 
forces that are propelling humanity forward; but when the 
sulphurous smoke of the conflict is cleared away it will be 
found that the general level, the mean level, of the moral forces 
of the world has slightly risen. This Republic is the product 
of civil and religious evolutionary development. It possesses 
seeds of progress and perpetuity. As the common Jaw founded 
upon the principles of justice and individual liberty and free- 
dom is a great ocean from which the English peoples have 
drawpb inspiration to enable them to meet the changing condi- 
tions in the world, so our Constitution and the great principles 
upen which our institutions, the sovereign States, and the 
Nation itself rest possess those enduring and flexible and ex- 
panding qualities that will prove adequate to meet whatever 
wutations are encountered or whatever economic or world- 
wide changes may occur. 

Lincoln, in his first inaugural address, said that “in con- 
templation of the universal law and of the Constitution the 
Union of these States is perpetual. VPerpetuity is implied, if not 
expressed, in the fundamental law of ail national governments. 








It is safe to assert that no government proper ever had a 
provision in its organic law for its own termination, Con- 
tinue to execute all the express provisions of our National 


Constitution and the Union will endure forever, 
possible to destroy it except by some 
in the instrument itself.” 

I referred to the irrationa! 
proposed and the efforts to 
from the sure foundation 


it being ifn- 
action net provided for 


and at times destructive measures 
pervert our form of government 
upon which it rests. We read of 
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organizations being formed in order to influence Congress to 
enact legislation that can not be supported in morals or in law. 
The executive department of the Government is importuned 
by multitudes to formulate regulations and promulgate rules 
and decrees for which there is no legislative authority and 
which if carried into effect would be destructive of our form 
of government, and appeals are made to the legislative branch 
of our Government to enact laws which would invade the rights 
of the States, paralyze individual initiative, and convert this 
Government of sovereign States into a centralized power. Tem- 
porary expediency, fancied immediate benefits, evils more or 
less acute, conditions natural to human institutions and the 
best form of government—these are regarded ag the justification 
for the unreasonable, extraordinary, and unconstitutional de- 
mands so often made upon the Federal Government, 

It would seem that many of the American people have for- 
gotten the history of the past and the struggles out of which 
emerged this splendid Republic. Tyranny and oppression, 
darkness and ignorance, have always been the foes to progress. 
Heroic men have now and then struggled against the oppres- 
sions and the tyrannies of governments, and through the 
sepulechre of martyrdom they have advanced slowly but with 
certainty the cause of freedom. 

Herbert Spencer, in one of his great works, refers to the 
progress which has been made toward liberty and right. For- 
merly all power was in the King and the lives of all the people, 
together with all that they possessed, were subject to his will. 
Then Parliaments came, and the “oil of anointing” passed 
from the King to the Parliament. Finally there was a day 
when the light of liberty shone upon the world, when the “ oil 
of anointing” came to the heads of the people. 

Those who laid the fonndations of this Republic proclaimed 
the sovereignty of the individual, the inviolability of the 
human soul. 

Montesquieu and Rousseau and some of the encyclopediasts of 
France had glimpses of the new day and of the new faith rest- 
ing upon the proposition that all power is in the people and 
that “ governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed.” 

Nowadays, as I he.ve stated, there are those who would enter 
upon a retrograde puth. The individual is to be subordinated ; 
his creative force and latent powers, the assertion of which 
are imperative to the development of the proper unit in the 
State, are to be submerged, if not destroyed, by the development 
of a government, paternalistic and bureaucratic, into whose 
hands all power is to be committed. Efforts are made to 
weaken the independence of the people and to sap the vitality 
and strength of the States. Constitutional checks and balances 
seem to be forgotten and States and people apparently are 
willing to bestow unlimited power upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

It is astonishing to note the demands made for governmental 
influence and control .n private affairs and in matters exclu- 
sively within the province of the States. It would seem as 
though there is a propaganda being conducted in our Nation to 
weaken individualism, evertkrow our du." i+rm of Government, 
and consolidate all power in the Federal Government, and par- 
ticuiarly in the executive department. The President or Con- 
gress, or both, are petitioned to take over the local affairs of 
the State and to assume the functions and burdens belonging to 
the States themselves, 

It must be manifest to observers of our present conditions 
that the States are becoming atrophied, and if this process is 
progressive the destruction of the States is inevitable. 

Many writers of standing in our Nation declare in substance 


that the States are merely shells—without vigor or life or 
power. Various reasons are assigned by students and writers 


for this metamorphosis. Many approve of the gradual assump- 
tion of power by the Federal Government and the corresponding 
loss of such power by the States. Others with real regret chal- 
lenge attention to the gradual submergence of the States in the 
sea of Feaeral authority. 

I recall a very strong speech made . few years ago by Elihu 
Root, in which he referred to this tendeney toward consolidated 
government and deplored the attitude of the people which per 
mitted it. In his speech he used these words: 

I desire to impress upon you with all the earnestness I possess that 
there is but one way by which the States of the Union may retain their 
power and authority, and that way is an awakening upon the part of 
the States to a realization of their own duty to the country. 

This bugle call to attention has not been responded to by the 
States, Indeed, there seems to be a greater paralysis of the 
functions of the States now than ever before. Great Common- 


wealths abdicate their sovereign powers and apparently seem 
anxious to devolve theiy functions upon the Federel Govern- 
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mevt. And, as just suggested, there seems to be a persistent 
proprganda to weaken the States and turn the eyes of the 
people to the Federal Government and toward Washington, the 
sent of power. Mr, Laski, an English writer of keen discrim- 
ination, has recently called attention to these manifest condi- 
tions, and he points out with remarkable clarity what may be 
lost by the transfer of power from people and state to a cen- 
tralized government. Ina sentence of deep philosophy he says: 

Tn a democracy the surest guaranty of civié responsibility seems to 
lic in the gift of genuine functions of government no less to the parts 
thai: to the whole. 

Tie calls attention to the views of Mr. Justice Brandeis, who 
coniended that certain business units inay become so large as 
to be physically incapable of administration, and then declares 
that he would urge that a similar la. of diminishing returns 
applies also to the sphere of government. 

<t becomes more and more obvious that we must recognize certain 
natural units of politica’ administration, but also see to it that we 
do not duplicate that power: * * * We seem in genuine danger of 
going back to an : ncient and false worship of unity, to a trust in an 
undivided sovereignty as the panacea for our ills. Surely the vitality 
of political lite depends rather on the conference of final responsibility 
where there is the willingness to assume it and the capacity to assume 


it wisely. Only thus can we prevent Washington from degenerating 
into Dublin Castie. 


Mr. Laski recognizes that there is great gain in local govern- 
ment, and that to some extent centralization may result in 
unity of power too big for liberty and progress and, indeed, effi- 
ciency. He states that one of the fundamenta! problems of 
Great Britain, which she will have to face, is her “local life, 
which will have to be made real and undergo revivification: ” 
that her local units will have to “ receive a sovereignty that is 
something more than an anemic reflex of the central power. An 
interest in local problems will have to be aroused not less keen 
and vivid than the interest in national problems.” He also 
declares that in France her lvcal group life nas been “ sacri- 
ficed to the absorptiveness of Paris;” that the result has been 
that France has been striving since Napoleon’s fa’ “to regain 
the local creativeness now stricken with impotence.” 

Many causes are assigned for the marvelous growth and de- 
velopment of this Nation; but I think it will be conceded by 
most students that our development, not only industrially but 
socially and politically, has resulted primarily from the viger- 
ous and heathful condition of the units constituting the States 
of the Union. Our development is due to the spirit of democracy 
and to the freedom of the individual, to the strong spirit of 
local self-government, to the development of those forces which 
manifest themselves in vigorous local subdivisions and vital, 
aggressive communities. The wholesome rivalry between com- 
munities and between States; the diversified conditions, in part 
due to these local forms of government; the training in govern- 
ment resulting from active participation in these political 
organizations or units, have been strong and potent factors in 
our political and industrial advancement. Bryce, De Tocqueville, 
and others, who have written upon our Government and politi- 
eal and industrial conditions, have called attention to the tre- 
mendous influences exercised by the town meetings and the 
smali political subdivisions. We turn with admiration to the 
little republics in New England and read the proceedings of 
the meetings in the towns and villages with increasing admira- 
tion and wonder. They developed a spirit of independence, a 
love of freedom, a regard for law and orderly development 
that have-profoundly affected this great Nation. And, of course, 
the results were marked in the participants in these activities. 
A strong, vigorous, sturdy, independent citizenship was devel- 
oped. Self-initiative, the preeminent characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, flowered and developed in such circumstances. 
Each citizen felt that he was a sovereign, and recognized that 
all power rested in the people. He felt that whatever the condi- 
tions he was in part at least responsible for them. The form 
of taxation, the character of the schools, the industrial relations, 
and every part of the social and political life of the community 
became an object of his solicitude, because he was charged with 
the responsibility of determining all questions relating to these 
vital and important matters. Our history proves the educative 
power of local self-government, From small communities have 
come statesmen and leaders to guide the Nation in its darkest 
hours, 

But I was speaking of the self-initiative, the virility, the 
strong individualism of the people of New England. It can be 
truthfully said the same sterling virtues were common to all 
of the colonists, 

Mr. President, I believe that the security and progress of a 
free people is founded in a proper individualism. It has been 
said that China's lack of pregress results from the stifling of the 
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individual, the merging of self into a static, omnipotent gov- 
ernment. In ancient and in medieval times the individual was 
regarded as an unimportant adjunct to the State. The glory 
and power of the Government were the great desiderata of 
humanity; individuals were of no consequence, and the toil- 
ing millions lived in squalor and under cruel tyrannies. The 
people regarded the monarch as the source of all power and be- 
lieved themselves incapable of self-government. It was a long 
struggie from the starless midnight of those days to the hour 
when this Republic was born; and the advancement of the 
human race was measured by a growing recognition of the 
rights of the individual and a comprehension of the fact that the 
future of humanity rested with the individual units constituting 
the. social and political organisms. 

The ringing words of Patrick Henry, Samuei Adams, James 
Otis, and the vibrant, thrilling words of Jefferson and Madison 
proctaim the glory, power, and majesty of the individual, and 
place upon his brow the crown of authority and in his hand the 
scepter of leadership. And we behold in this Republic the fruits 
of that faith. The individualism of the American valued highly 
not only the rights of the person “but also the initiative of the 
individual, left free by society,” and I believe it had regard 
for social rights and cooperation. This broad continent af- 
forded free oppertunity for the sturdy, virile, and militant citi- 
zen of the New World. Forests were to be cleared, rivers to 
be bridged, wildernesses to be conquered, deserts to be re- 
claimed, mountains to be penetrated, canals and railroads to 
be constructed, towns and cities and Commonwealths to be 
founded, schools, hospitals, and churches to be erected. and 
every part of the broad land, stretching from ocean to ocean. 
bound together in trade and commerce. Moreover, political 
and social institutions were to be established for the common 
weal and to bring together and control the threads of the lives 
and activities of the people. To accomplish these great ob- 
jects strong and vigorous men with initiative and individualism 
were required; that they wrought mightily and achieved glori- 
ously all the world concedes. Men paused in the westward 
march and organized strong and vigorous local communities; 
precincts grew inte townships, townships grew into counties, and 
counties into States. Struggling villages became prosperous 
towns and expanding towns became giant cities. With the great 
utilitarian labors and the physical and material tasks before the 
people, time was found to devote to education, to charity, to the 
collective obligations imposed in communities where social 
rights are highly valued, to governmental problems, and to the 
spiritual and religious requirements of a Christian people. 

A few weak, scattered’ communities along the Atlantie have 
now grown to be a mighty peeple more than a hundred million 
strong. What a great tribute to the splendid initiative and in- 
dividualism of the American people, and what a panegyrie this 
record is to democracy, te a Federal Tnien composed of sover- 
eign, indestructible States! We were at first an agricultural 
and pastoral people, but have grown into a great manufactur- 
ing und commercial people. There were rewards for daring 
enterprises, for the adventuresome men who left beaten paths 
and sought suecess in new fields. The spirit of splendid. whote- 
some rivalry prevailed everywhere, and there developed great 
leaders in all the departments of life. Barefoot beys beeame 
owners of great farms, of flocks and herds, of mines and fae- 
tories, of banks and railroads, and of wealth beyond their 
dreams. This individualistic type of life under our ferm of 
government has kept the wine of youth in the veins of the 
smallest governmental unit or industrial organism and in the 
Government itself. No oppressive hand has been laid wpen the 
people seeking to bring complete solidarity and uniformity in 
all things. In the supreme fundamentals, in the highest ideals, 
there has been unity, but there has not been, and I hope there 
never will be, that dead level of unification that presages stag- 
nation, sterility, death. 

It is in an atmosphere. of local self-government that the lead- 
ers in every department of activity have developed. Tt yielded 
such men as Jackson and Lineoln. In the industrial world it 
produced Hill and Carnegie and Schwab, and it gave us preach- 
ers and poets, Websters and Cathouns, painters, musicians, in- 
ventors and builders, teachers, philanthropists, singers of sweet 
songs, millions of men and women fearless, courageous, rendy 
to defend the right here and everywhere, and to upheld the 
eause of liberty at the sacrifice of life and the great wealth 
which their genius and industry have secured. 

To perpetuate this Government and these sreat blessings the 
same sturdy, vigorous, and individualistic manhoed and womean- 
hood is required. But it seems to me there has been a subsi- 
dence in this high and rising tide of individualistic effort, this 
exercise of the right of loeal self-government, this assertion of 
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the rights and powers of the States, and in many quarters there 
has appeared a pronounced manifestation in favor of a benevo- 
lent paternalism. 

In the pre-Revolutionary period the Colonies attempied to 
maintain as far as possible a government coutaining the checks 
and balances discussed by Montesouieu and by publicists who 
wrote after him. There was a clear perception of the neces- 
sity of a division of the powers of government and a limitation 
upon the legislative and executive branches thereof. Virginia 
and others of the thirteen original Colonies framed constitu- 
tions in which this tripartite division of powers was distinctly 
observed. Great as was the necessity for a Federal Union, for 
a government possessing larger powers than were delegated in 
the Articles of Confederation, our fathers guarded with extreme 
jealousy the sovereign rights of the State. 

The chief objection to the ratification of the Federal Con- 
stitution arose because of the fear that it was too strongly 
centralized and because there was no Bill of Rights, no guar- 
anties against Federal invasion of the rights of the States and 
citizens. Such great patriots as Patrick Henry in eloquent 
terms pointed out what were regarded by him as dangerous 
provisions menacing, as he believed, the liberty of the people 
and threatening the life of the State; and before some of the 
original States consented to the adoption of the Constitution it 
was necessary to give guaranties that amendments limiting the 
suthority of the Federal Government would be adopted. The 
first 10 amendments grew out of these fears and demands. 

And so our Federal Constitution was the result of growth and 
governmental evolution. Mr. Gladstone’s reference to the Con- 
stitution is often alluded to. It will be recalled that he de- 
clared that as the British constitution is the “most subtle 
organism which has proceeded from modern history, so the 
American Constitution is the most wonderful work ever struck 
off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.” If 
the great English statesman meant that our Federal Charter 
was the product of a moment or a limited period of time, he 
was in error. It was not “struck off at a given time.” It finds 
its sources in the British unwritten constitution, in the charters 
granted by the British Crown, in the institutions and Constitu- 
tion, of the thirteen original Colonies, in the experiences of the 
American people under English rule and under their State 
organizations, and in addition there were the accretions of the 
centuries, Which were rich in experiences, precedents, and prin- 
ciples. Krom all these sources, and perhaps others which I 
have not named, came our Constitution. Our fathers doubt- 
less appreciated the advantages that flow from a highly cen- 
tralized government. 

Perhaps it is true that there may be greater efficiency and 
certainly there will be greater-.celerity of action in a govern- 
ment that has autocratic powers. We witness the proof of this 
statement in the activities of the German Government. <A con- 
centration of power makes for speedy action; but there are 
losses for which efficiency and speed offer no adequate com- 
pensation. 

And it may be true that an absolutism produces greater 
solidarity and homogeneity among the people. There will prob- 
ably be more uniformity in the laws and less diversity in the 
lives, thoughts, and institutions of the people. But progress 
and liberty come from differentiations, from complex not single 
organisms, 

If perfect unity of thought and purpose is desired and it is 
important to force the activities, thoughts, lives, and aspira- 
tions into one mold, then an absolutism can perhaps best 
effectuate that result. 

I am ¢alling attention to these axiomatic principles for the 
reason that there are insistent demands now made that there 
shall be greater uniformity between the States and- the laws 
of the States; that the people shall be more nearly alike; that 
in all this broad land the diversifications now-existing shall be 
condemned and by legislation or otherwise a greater unification 
developed. 

I protest against this view. It would not make for liberty or 
progress if the broker of New York or the agriculturist of the 
West or the planter of the South were the sole type of every 
American. We are strengthened by having strong types of citi- 
zenship distinct from one another. As suggested a few moments 
ago, general agreement upon the fundamental principles of the 
Republic is desirable, but differences, divergences, wide and 
radical separations upon the details of life and government, 
will be productive of the highest results. The Colonists scat- 
tered along the Atlantic coast differed widely in their social, 
economic, and political views. These marked differences de- 
veloped character, rugged individualism, tenacity of purpose, 
love of home and local surroundings and the Colony which 
sheltered and protected them. 
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It is true there may be more provincialism and a somewhat 
dogmatic view which comes from isolation, but such conse- 
quences have their compensation. What are called the 
“homely ” virtues and qualities can only be developed where 
there is individualism, local institutions, local self-government. 
There are stronger attachments upon the part of the people to 
the homes protected by local laws, local- government, and in 
which the individuals have a voice. 

Our fathers, as stated, were cognizant of these truths. Jef- 
ferson recognized that the strength of freedom rested in a 
diffusion. of power and in the establishment of small political 
units and divisions. He was anxious to divide counties into 
hundreds, so that “these little republics would be the main 
strength of the great one”; and he said: 


We owe to them the vigor given to our Revolution in its commence- 
ment in the Eastern States. 


‘nd in writing to Mr. Cabell he stated: 


The public education and the subdivision of counties into wards—I 
consider the continuance of republican government as absolutely hang- 
ing on these two hooks, 


Again, in writing to Mr. Cabell, he states: 


The way to have good and safe government is not to trust it all to 
one but to divide it among the many, distributing to everyone exactly 
the functions he is competent to. 


He argued that— 


Where everyone is delegated a share of the powers that constitute 
truly a system of fundamental balances and checks, and where every 
man is a sharer in the direction of his ward republic, or of some of 
the higher ones, and feels that he is a participator in the government 
of affairs not merely at an election one day in the year but every day, 
* * * he will let the heart be torn out of his body sooner than 
his power be wrested from him by a Cesar or a Bonaparte. 


Speaking of the Constitution, Jefferson said: 


Our country is too large to have all its affairs directed by a single 
government. Public servants at such a distance and from under the 
eye ot their constituents must, from the circumstance of distance, be 
unable to administer and overlook all the details necessary for the 
good government of the citizens, and the same circumstance, by ren- 
dering detection impossible to their constituents, will invite the public 
servants to corruption, plunder, and waste. * You have seen 
the practices by which the public servants have been able to cover 
their conduct, or, where that could not be done, the delusions by which 
they have varnished it for the eye of their constituents. What an 
augmentation of the field for jobbing, speculating, plundering, office 
building, and office hunting would be produced by an assumption of all 
the State powers into the hands of the General Government, 


Montesquieu has insisted that a republic was adapted only to 
a small territory; but our fathers, and particularly Jefferson, 
entertained a contrary view, provided the republic was a Fed- 
eral one of limited delegated powers. It will be remembered 
that Jefferson gave to our dual form of government the title 
of “ The Republic of Republics.” 

Mr. President, I am attempting in an imperfect manner to 
challenge attention to the views of those who established this 
Government and to point to dangers which, in my opinion. will 
result from a departure from the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution, We find too many persons who would ignore 
constitutional limitations and chloroform the spirit of individu- 
alism and strip the States of their powers. Some would trans- 
fer from the people in the States to Congress the sovereignty 
and prerogatives which they possess. Others, and their num- 
bers are greater than the former, would increase the power of 
the executive arm of the Government, Of course, the triumph 
of either view would mean the destruction of our dual form of 
government. 

I wish the words of the Supreme Court in the case,of Texas 
against White (74 U. S. Repts., p. 725) could be burned into the 
hearts of the American people: 


The Union of the States never was a purely artificial and arbitrary 
relation. It began among the Colonies and grew out of common origin, 
mutual sympathies, kindred principles, similar interests, and geographi- 
eal relations. It was canfirmed and strengthened by the necessities of 
war and received definite form and character and sanction from the 
Articles of Confederation. By these the Union was solemnly declared 
to “be perpetual.” And when these articles were feund to be inade- 
quate to the exigencies of the country, the Constitution was ordained 
“to form a more perfect Union.” It is difficult to paver the idea of 
indissoluble union more clearly than by these words. What can be 
indissoluble if a perpetual Union, made more perfect, is not? 

The perpetuity and indissolubility of the Union by no means implies 
the loss of distinct and individual existence or of the right of self- 
government by the States. Under the Articles of Confederation each 
State retained its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every 
power, jurisdiction, and right not expressly delegated ta the United 
States. Under the Constitution, though the powers of the States were 
much restricted, still all powers not delegated to the United States nor 
prohibited to the States are reserved to the States, respectively, or to 
the people. And we have already had occasion to remark at this term 
that “the people of each State compose a State, having its own gov- 
ernment and endowed with all the functions essential to separate and 
independent existence,” and that “ without the States in Union there 
could be no such political body as the United States.” Not only, there- 
fore, can there be no loss of separate and independent autonomy to 


the States through their union under the Constitution, but it may be 
not unreasonably said that the preservation of the States and the 
maintenance of their governments are as much within the design and 














care of the Constitution as the preservation of the Union and main- 
tenance of the Natienal Government. ‘The Constitution in all its pro- 
visions looks to an indestructible Union composed of indestructible 
States. 

Senators will recall that in England, especially after the 

Revolution, efforts were made by the enemies of freedom to 
trengthen the executive powers of the Government at the ex- 
peu.se of the people. The great writer Junius warned English- 
men in these eloquent words: 

Let me exhort and conjure you never to suffer an invasion of your 
pee constitution. however minute the instance may appear, to pass 

y without a determined, »-rsevering resistance. One precedent creates 
another. They soon eccu aulate and constitute law. What yesterday 
was fact, to-day is dectrine. Examples are supposed to justify the 
most dangerous measures, and where they do not suit exactly the defect 
is supplied by analogy. Be assured that the laws which protect us in 
our civil rights grow out of the constitution and that they must fall or 
flourish with it. This is not the cause of faction or of party or of any 
individual, but the common interest of every, man in Britain. 

Our form of government and the institutions that character- 
ize a democracy and a truly representative form of government 
can only survive where there is a profound reverence for law 
and particularly those organic and fundamental provisions con- 
stituting the foundation of the Commonwealth. Dr. Lieber 
says :. 

The guaranty of the supremacy of the law (due process) leads to a 
principle which, so far as I know, it has never heen attempted to trans- 
plant from the soil inhabited by Anglican people, and which, never- 
theless, has been, in our system of liberty, the natural production of a 
thorough government of law as contradistinyuished to a government 
of functionaries. 

We read that the Apostle Paul every seven years of his min- 
istry made pilgrimages to Jerusalem to ascertain whether he 
had departed from the faith. It is important that the American 
people and particularly those who are charged with positions of 
responsibility and trust should make frequent examinations of 
the Constitution of the United States and the authoritative ex- 
positions of the same. We would do well to go often to the 
fountains of Jeffersonian democracy and be renewed ‘in that 
spiritual strength which will enable us to maintain unimpaired 
the faith of the fathers. I am afraid that many Democrats, 
judging from measures to which they give support, should make 
journeys more frequently than Paul did to the fountains from 
which spring the living waters of a true democratic faith, 

Marshall in the ease of Gibbons versus Ogden speaks of the 
genius and character of the whole Government and points out 
that the internal concerns which affect the States are within 
their sphere and control. Even Hamilton, imperialist, as some 
declare him to have been, stopped far short of the grant of 
powers to the Federal Government which many in this hour 
ascribe to it. In one of his articles in the Federalist he speaks 
of the effect of an entire consolidation of the States into one 
complete national sovereignty, but says that that would require 
an “entire subordination of the parts.” And he proceeds and 
declares that the “plan of the constitutional convention seeks 
only partial union or consolidation, and that the State govern- 
ments clearly contain all the rights of sovereignty which they 
formerly possessed and which were not exclusively delegated to 
the United States.” 

We might with advantage recall the words of Madison con- 
tained in No. 14 of the Federalist, wherein he says: 

In the first place it is to be remembered that the General Government 
is not to be “harged with the whole power of making and administering 
jaws. Its jurisdiction is limited to certain enumerated objects which 
concern all the members of the Republic, but which are not to be at- 
tained by the separate provisions of any. The subordinate govern- 
ments, which can extend their care to all those other objects which 
can be separately provided for, will retain their due authority and 
activity. Were it pi speed by the plan of the convention to abolish 
the governments of the particular States, its adversaries would have 
some ground for their objection, though it would not be difficult to 
show that if they were abolished the General Government. would be 
compelled, by the principle of self-preservation, to reinstate them in 
their proper jurisdiction. 

In another number written by Mr, Madison, I think it Is No. 
38 of the Federalist, he speaks of the enumerated objects of the 
General Governmen, an? the authority which it has within its 
own sphere, and then declares: 

Since its jurisdiction extends to certain enumerated objects only it 
leaves to the several States a residuary and inviolable sovereignty 
over all other objects, 

In another paper written by Madison, he uses this language: 


The powers delegated by the proposed Constitution to the Federal 
Government are few and defined. ‘Those which are to remain in the 
State governments:are numerous and indefinite. The former will be 
exercised principally on external objects, as war, peace, negotiation, and 
foreign commerce, with which last the power of taxation will for the 
most part be connected. The powers reserved to the several States will 


extend to all the objects which, in the ordinary course of affairs, con- 
cern the lives, liberties, and properties of the people and the internal 
order, improvement, and prosperity of the State. 
There ought not longer to be any serious conflict as to the 
legitimate functions and powers and prerogatives of the State 
os 
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and the consiitutional powers of ithe Federal Government. The 
American people desire a Federal Government sufficiently strong 
to discharge the obligations and carry out the powers resting 
upen it. The American people distinguish between the internal 
and the external relations of the-Nation; between the Federal 
powers conferred by the Constitution to deal with the several 
States and the people, and the national authority giving it power 
to deal with external questions and with other nations. 

Toward foreign powers the country has no seam in its garment, it 
exists in absolute unity as a Nation and with full and undisputed na- 
tional resources. 

Bui, in my opinion, to those who understand our form of gov- 
ernment, any policy that would result in weakening the States 
and aggrandizing the General Government is to be deplored. A 
persistence in such a policy would inevitably lead to the destruc- 
tion of the life, and indeed the form, of the States, and to the 
transference of the powers reserved by the people to themselves 
and those conferred upon the States to the General Government. 
The name of a government does not determine its character. 
This Nation might be denominated a Republic, and yet exercise 
despotic powers. The people are the fountain of civil and po- 
litical powers, and they must exercise them in order that free- 
dom may exist. If the people are apathetic and fail to exer- 
cise their high prerogatives some local or national authority will 
seize them. If there is a subsidence of the spirit of independence 
which the States should possess, the Federal Government in- 
evitably will assert the power which the States should exercise. 
These powers, rights, or prerogatives, whatever they may be 


called, can‘not, like Mohammed’s coffin, be suspended between 
heaven and earth. The rights and prerogatives belonging to 


the individual, these powers which must be exercised in order 
to preserve liberty and promote peace and tranquillity and the 
general welfare must rest somewhere. If the subtle, yet clear 
and unmistakable rights and powers belonging to the individuals, 
as well as those which are lodged with the States, are not exer- 
cised by the latter they will be seized by the Federal Govern- 
ment and exercised by it. 

Of course there are periods of transition, but ultimately the 
aggregate powers which belong to a civilized people must be 
asserted and exercised. ‘Those which are reserved to the people 
must be fully developed and asserted by them. If they fail in 
this high duty anarchy will follow or encroachments by govern- 
ments will result ahd these encroachments in time will culmi- 
nate in oppression. To preserve democracy, to perpetuate a 
truly representative form of government, to maintain a Govern- 
ment such as this, founded upon the consent of the governed, 
containing within its outer integument the sovereign States, with 
their clearly defined orbits and spheres of activity, and the Fed- 
eral or National Government with its enumerated and dcele- 
gated powers, and to preserve that subile, almost intangible, 
yet vibrant, thrilling, and immortal spirit of liberty, is a task 
to the accomplishment of which all patriotic people in the Re- 
publie should, with profound reverence, dedicate themselves. 

The flower of liberty reaches its almost celestial beauty only 
in the midst of those who love justice and righteousness and 
who have comprehension of the eternal truth that humanity is 
linked together by indissoluble bonds, and that together all 
people must struggle up the perilous heights out of selfishness 
and squalor, superstition and tyranny. 

It has been distressing to me to note during the past two 
decades the encroachments of the Executive particularly upon 
the legislative branch of the Government and upon the rights of 
the States. There are those who seem to entertain the view that 
ours is the British form of government and that the legislative 
branch is but a feeble echo of the Executive will. The Represen- 
tatives chosen by the people at frequent intervals speak their will. 
They and the Members of this body are intrusted under the 
Constitution with great powers, which they should not hesitate 
to exercise and which under no circumstances they should con- 
sent to renounce. To disturb the equilibrium, the checks and 
balances of our Government, would be calamitous, and unless 
rectification speedily follow would end in changing its form. 

We need now, more than ever before, a great political prophet 
to lead the people of this Republic into constitutional paths 
where safety, security, and continued liberty will be found. 
We need a prophet who is inspired with an enthusiastic love of 
the Constitution and who is fired by the spirit of freedom which 
has guided the advancing steps of humanity. 

It is so easy to forget great fundamental principles; they seem 
to be too abstract and academic and too frequently we are prone 
to say that they are abstruse. Practical and material things, 
particularly in periods of struggle, grapple us, and the broad 
vision and the innate love for justice and righteousness are ob- 
scured. There is greater danger, too, when we egiu to think 
imperially, 
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We are a world power and we speak to the world and tike 
part in the world’s affairs by and through the Federal Govern- 
ment. We are engaged in the world’s greatest war, in which 
the very life of our Nation is involved. In these circumstances it 
becomes increasingly difficult to maintain the sovereignty of 
ithe States and to preserve individual liberty and individual 
initiative. Washington, the seat of the Nation, the point from 
which go forth clear and strong voices to affect the world, of 
necessity becomes for the moment the center to which we are 
attracted. The war powers of the United States are brought 
into full force; so long dormant, they must now be exercised 
efficiently and fully. 

But some foolish, unpatriotic people in this hour conceive that 
ihe exercise of the war powers of the Federal Government calls 
for the destruction of the States and the free activities of the 
people. 

I recall reading a number of years ago, when Senator Hoar 
occupied a seat in this Chamber, some one wrote him urging the 
passage of what was known as the Fowler bill, because it was 
approved by the President, the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the Director of the Mint. 
This eminent Senator with sincere indignation exovressed his 
disapproval of the executive branches of the Government at- 
tempting to influence legislation. He stated that it was con- 
trary to the privileges of the ‘Senate to have the opinion of the 
President of the United States in legislation. He said: 

The House of Commons cr the House of Lords always resent it, and 
have done so for a gooidl many years, when that statement is made about 
the Crown. 

Upon the conclusion of his remarks Senator Spooner arose 
and said: 

The Senator is right, of course; I move the Senate do now adjourn. 

There was grim humor in the statement of the Wisconsin 
Senator. The Senator from Massachusetts was right in affirm- 
ing the power of the Senate and in defending it against any 
Executive usurpation. Perhaps the Senator from Wisconsin was 
right in contenting himself with the statement that the Massa- 
chusetts Senator’s position was correct, but it was useless to 
debate the question, and adjournment was therefore the only 
alternative. 

It may be that it is futile to speak for a strong and proper 
individualism and for a revival of the prestige of the States and 
a spirit in favor of local self-government and that independence 
essential to the protection of the sovereignty of the States. The 
people are prostrating themselves before the Federal Govern- 
ment. They come with cap in hand and bow the knee and beg 
that it will take charge of the States and local and domestic 
matters within their own keeping. Daily Senators are impor- 
tuned to support measures that derogate from individual and 
from State rights, and these importunities are from patriotic 
citizens, some of whom hold high positions with the States, 

The arm of the States and the arm of the people seem to be 
paralyzed. If some enterprise is to be attempted, an appeal is 
made to the Federal Government. The Federal Government is 
asked to build bridges over local streams, control intrastate com- 
merce and local affairs, build the highways within the States, 
enact laws and promulgate regulations relating to matters exclu- 
sively within the police powers of the States, construct industrial 
plants and engage in the manufacture of articles and commodi- 
ties required by the people. Representations are made that the 
Federal Governmeit should construct universities, make ap- 
propriations for education and vocational training within the 
States, extend its powerful hand to exercise control over the 
educational system within the States. People loudly demand 
that the Government build railroads to serve domestic com- 
merce, dig canals, furnish water to arid tracts of land owned 
by individuals, take over all sorts of private enterprises of a 
quasi-public character, erect hydroelectric plants, harness the 
electrical energy of streams within the States, construct electric 
lines, and transmit power for private uses. Zealous officials in 
Government departments are without warrant of law extend- 
ing the activities of bureaus, and are demanding and asking 
for large appropriations to still further increase the work of 
the Government along the lines of private endeavor. We are 
asked to take over the railroads, not only trunk lines but short 
and unconnected systems, and to place in the hands of the Fed- 
eral Government all forms of transportation, both land and 
water. Newspapers of standing and people of independent 
thought insist that the Federal Government shall take pos- 
session of the telephone and telegraph lines and shall engage 
in their operation, and construct all such additional systems 
as may be required by the public in all parts of the Nation. 
Many contend that practically every question is national and 
not local and that we are so knitted together that there is no 
further place for the States, and that all Government powers, 
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functions, prerogatives, and authority should pass to the Federal 
Government. In this same school are found those who deplore 
the difference in State laws and State institutions and who 
ery out against the so-called provincialism of the people and 
local customs and views. They would have every Roman live 
in -.ome, think as the inhabitants of Rome thought, struggle 
as they struggled, and, of course, in the end they would be 
slaves as the people of Rome were slaves. These people who 
would subvert our Government, destroy the very temple of our 
liberties, consolidate the people into one huge lifeless, nerveless, 
spineless mass, become more or less potential particularly in a 
great crisis such as that now confronting us. 

When the Government is compelled to assert great war 
powers in defense of the Nation, some foolish people argue 
that it should go further and assert all powers, State, munici- 
pal, and national, and that when peace dawns there should be 
no change in its attitude. This position, of course, weakens 
the moral fiber of the people and detracts from those essential 
qualities for high citizenship. I recall what Fiske, the great 
historian, said: “If the day should ever arrive (which God 
forbid!) when the people of the different parts of our country 
shall allow their local affairs to be administered by prefects 
sent from Washington, and when the self-government of the 
States shall have been so far lost as that of the departments of 
France, or even so far as that of the counties of England, on 
that day the progressive political career of the American people 
will have come to an end, and the hopes that have been built 
upon it for the future happiness and prosperity of mankind will 
be wrecked forever.” 

At the risk of being charged with iteration I repeat that 
there is a vociferous school in our land which seeks the de- 
struction of the powers reserved to the States, and is deter- 
mined that the local and domestic affairs of the people, those 
questions relating to the internal crder, improvement, and pros- 
perity of the States, shall be devolved upon the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Not satisfied with so great a revolution in our form 
of government, some of this school go further and insist that 
the powers of Federal Government shall be practically un- 
limited. 

I call attention to the vigorous and eloquent words of Mr. 
Justice Miller in the case of Loan Association v. Topeka, 20 
Wallace. He states that in every free government there were 
provided rights beyond the control of the State, and that a 
government, by whatever name it is called, wherein the lives 
or liberty or property of citizens is subject to unlimited control 
of any depository of power is after all but a despotism: 

The theory of our Governments, State and National, is opposed to 
the deposit of unlimited power anywhere. The executive, legisla- 
tive, and judicial branches of these Governments are all of limited and 
defined powers. There are limitations on such power which grow out 
of the essential nature of all free poveremente, implied reservations 
of individual right, without which the social compact could not exist 
and which are respected by all governments entitled to that 
meme. § 9 © 

When the- Revolution took place, the people of each State 
became themselves sovereign; and when they took into their 
own hands “the powers of sovereignty, the prerogatives, and 
regalities which before belonged either to the Crown or to the 
Parliament, became immediately and rightfully vested in the 
State.” 

I am appealing not alone to Democrats, but to those of other 
political parties, to resist this tide of centralization and bu- 
reaucracy and a tyrannous state socialism that the winds and 
storms of discontent and passion and war are whipping into 
dangerous proportions. On this floor it has been said that 
great transportation organizations will be owned and controlled 
by the Government. Appeals are made for the Government 
to take over the operating mines within the various States, in- 
cluding all of the coal properties owned and operated by private 
individuals. Every field of private endeavor is to be invaded, 
and the Federal Government, by functionaries and vast armies 
of employees, is to control all fields of human activity. 

The resolution now before us is a manifestation of this hys- 
teria. Government bureaus and departments, eager for greater 
power, in too many instances are encouraging this dangerous 
and destructive propaganda. This resolution was prepared by 
officials whose power, if it becomes a law, will be greatly aug- 
mented. The Federai Trade Commission, under this resolution, 
would have a horde of employees and its importance and au- 
thority emphasized and rendered more conspicuous. 

I might say in passing that if this resolution was the only 
manifestation of the tendency of which I am speaking, it could 
be looked upon with less apprehension. It is not so much 


this resolution that I am speaking against as it is the evil 
precedent which it will establish and the growing heresy which 
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it will attempt to transmute into orthodoxy. 
of power be tolerated— 

‘Twill be recorded for a precedent, and 

Many an error by the same example 

Will rush into the State; it can not be. 

It is human nature that the exercise of power leads to a 
desire for greater power. Departments and functionaries and 
those clothed with governmental authority, as a rule, send out 
their tentacles to draw within their influence and control other 
objects and additional subjects. If a bureau of public health 
is created, soon there is developed an appetite upon the part of 
the officials to enter the States and control all matters of sani- 
tation, hygiene, and public health. There are departments 
which desire to operate mines, erect smelters, construct rail- 
roads, and engage in every branch of industry. 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubiy seconded with will and power, 
Must make, perforce, an universal prey, 
And at last eat up himself, 

Still, there is another side to this picture. The States and 
the people are too often offenders; they seem to have lost their 
self-respect and courage and independence. Is it true, Mr. 
President, that we are becoming so nerveless and so spineless 
as to be incapable of local self-government and of the assertion 
of those rugged and sterling virtues found in our fathers? A 
great American has denominated some Americans as “ molly- 
coddles.” There are those who have no courage to think or 
courage to act, who are cowardly in asserting their individual 
rights and afraid to maintain the government of their States 
and demand that they shall discharge their sovereign functions 
as a sovereign State. They cry out for an omnipotent national 
government, one that will dazzle the world, one with gaudy 
trappings and powerful visage. Apparently they think that 
omnipotence carries with it omniscience and that the most 
powerful governments must be the wisest ones. The most un- 
happy and tragic aspect of the situation results from the fact, 
as I have stated, that so many of the people are prostrating 
themselves before this new federalism and crying for it to 
exercise kingly powers. They strip themselves of their regal 
crown, of their priestly robe of American citizenship, and abase 
themselves in ugly nakedness before this Caliban creature 
they would make their master. We may find out too late, in 
the language of the fable, that we have not had a log for king but 
we may ere long have a stork to devour us. It may be a crush- 
ing bureaucracy, but it is more likely to be a devouring 
socialism. 

I can not comprehend the spirit which prompts the American 
people to weaken the foundations of our Government. We seem 
to be obsessed with the irrational and unscientific idea that 
character and morality are the result of law and imperial 
edicts; that if there be a puissant nation that can promulgate 
a drastice law or regulation or can send some functionary into 
our midst to govern or control or flood us with an army of 
officials, petty and tyrannous, our industrial, social, and polit- 
ical ills will be banished and the heights of prosperity and 
happiness attained. The law of social evolution and all ac- 
cepted philosophies teach the folly of such a view. The world 
has suffered from too much government rather than from too 
little government. The cure for our industrial and social ills 
and the solution of our governmental problems lies with the 
people and will be found in the moral progress of the people 
under a true democracy, not in the triumphs of autocratie bu- 
reaucracies or overpowering socialisms. There is a criminal 
organization which practices sabotage, there are some who are 
demanding national sabotage. All of our industrial machinery 
is to be interrupted, and incompetent and irresponsible and 
overbearing functionaries are to hurl foolish regulations and 
orders into the delicate mechanism of the business machinery 
of the Nation. 

There is no justification for governmental control of the 
private enterprises of the people. Though it be true that we 
have prehaps followed too literally the doctrine of laissez faire, 
nevertheless, and I call attention to that fact, the course pur- 
sued in this Republic has builded it upon solid, social, and in- 
dustrial foundations and brought our Nation to its present 
splendid proportions. Our institutions are the light shining 
unto all the world whose “ light can not be hid.” 

Dr. Eliot states that through the nineteenth century indi- 
vidualism had the advantage in the conflict between it and col- 
Jectivism. I think his view is that there has been a happy ad- 
justment of those conflicting forces. If it should be contended 


If one usurpation 


that individualism during the great part of the last century did 
not appreciate and value social rights, I can not assent to the 
view. The work of subjugating the Continent and building 
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states and republics and great industrial empires calls for 
combative, aggressive men and women. To the casual observer 
it might appear that there is too much of the primitive man in 
these stalwart and fighting figures, and that the virtues and 
charities found in fine character are undeveloped or submerged. 
This may be true of some places and of other ages. It is not 
true of those in this land and in this age. Particularly is it not 
true of those who were nurtured in the traditions and spirit of 
the common law and Anglo-Saxon institutions. I think our 
Nation gives proof of a collectivism which did not paralyze in- 
dividualism or thwart it in the legitimate assertion of its power. 

A number of years ago Prof. Teideman commented upon 
the vehement attacks made because of the failure of the Govern- 
ment to interfere whenever any evil appeared to threaten the 
prosperity of society. He further spoke upon this matter in the 
following language: 

Socialism, communism, and anarchism are rampant throughout the 
civilized world. The State is called on to protect the weak against the 
shrewdness of the stronger, to determine what wages a workman shall 
receive for his labor, and how many hours daily he shall labor. Many 
trades and occupations are being prohibited because some are damaged 
incidentally by their prosecution, and many ordinary pursuits are made 
Government monopolies. The demands of the Socialists and com- 
munists vary in degree and in detail, and the most extreme of them 
insist upon the assumption by government of the paternal character 
altogether, abolishing all praate property in land, and making the 
State the sole possessor of the working capital of the Nation. Con- 
templating these extraordinary demands of the great army of discon- 
teuts, and their apparent power, with the growth and development of 
universal suffrage, to enforce their views of civil polity upon the 
civilized world, the conservative classes stand in constant fear of the 
advent of an absolutism more tyrannical and more unreasoning than 
any before experienced by man, the absolutism of a Democratic majority. 

Of course, he refers to a majority to whom the Constitution 
is meaningless, and vested rights are “ scraps of paper.” 

The spirit to which he refers is stronger now than it was 
when he wrote, and the task before those who desire the main- 
tenance of our form of government is greater now than ever 
before. It will be readily admitted that evils of a social and 
industrial nature will arise in democracies and in all forms of 
representative government. Selfish men, who want industrial 
or political power, appear in democracies as they are found in 
monarchies; but they can be curbed by the people and the evils 
eured. De Tocqueville insists that the cure for the evils of 
cemocracy is still more democracy. 

There have been monopolies and combinations of wealth which 
have interfered with the competitive system and interrupted 
that free play of private endeavor so necessary for continued 
prosperity and progress. We met those evils by legislation in 
the various States, and by the enactment of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, the Clayton Act, the Federal Trades Commission 
measure. Certainly we are not pleading inability to control a 
combination which restrains trade or constitutes a monopoly in 
any industry of our land. 

These laws, if enforced, will bring relief and afford free op- 
portunity for private enterprise and for individual effort. Un- 
fortunately some of the States have become so weakened by the 
pernicious doctrine against which I am inveighing that they 
have failed to enforce State statutes against monopolies sub- 
ject to control by the States. If there be a local ill, social or 
political, there are thousands who immediately rush to Con- 
egress invoking Federal aid. If some proper reform is needed, 
this same spirit leads the people to demand Federal interfer- 
ence; and if when appeals are made for Federal control they 
have been denied because of a lack of power in the General Goy- 
ernment, then a crusade has been inaugurated for a Federal 
amendment to the Constitution. As a result there have been 
hundreds and indeed thousands of proposed amendments to the 
Federal Constitution. Many of them dealt with concerns that 
were purely and exclusively local and domestic. The most 
grotesque and fantastic propositions are submitted for Federal 
supervision. Apparently the American people have lost their 
bearings and are out upon a tempestuous sea and are being car- 
ried into the maelstrom of an omnipotent and tyrannous central- 
ized government. The swirling waters of a new federalism seem 
to be drawing us into this maelstrom, which, if not escaped, will 
result ‘n destruction to our form of government. 

I warn Senators that measures of this character, if enacted 
into law, will paralyze the energies of the American people. 
There must be hope of rewartl; there must be a field for legiti- 
mate ambition to bring advancement in the industrial and busi- 
ness world. The overwhelming majority of the successful busi- 
ness men of our country, those who have risen from poverty to 
wealth and who have builded cities and enriched communities, 
have not been actuated by a sordid love of wealth. They were 
fired by desire to achieve, to accomplish, to Duiid, to succeed. 
Cecil Rhodes belonged to this type. He saw Africa a wilderness 
and a desert. He desired to see it the home of a happy and 








prosperous people. This could only be accomplished by building 
railroads and irrigation systems and developing the mineral re- 
sourees of the great continent. 

James J. Hill looked at the great Northwest and saw the 
boundless plains and towering mountain ranges stretching from 
the Mississippi to the Pacific. A railroad was necessary to open 
up the deserts and the sterile wastes and the mountain fastnesses, 
and so he planned and builded and helped to create an empire. 
James J. Hill finds his prototype in hundreds and thousands of 
American citizens, and these strong and mighty builders have 
given us fields and farms and factories and plants and cities 
and schools and wealth and States that are empires, and a 
Republic which is now fighting for the liberties of the world. 
Their sons and the young men and women in all this broad land 
have unconquered fields lying before them. They desire the 
opportunities of their fathers; they want to be strong men and 
women and do great things in a great way and in a great age. 

Industrial development, as I have stated, rests upon individual 
effort. Legislation of this character destroys such effort. I am 
reliably informed that private capital has been provided for the 
erection of a print-paper plant in the West. The threat of the 
passage of this bill has prevented the consummation of the plan; 
and if the Government takes the supervision of this industry, 
of course the plant will not be constructed. Examples without 
number are before us where industries have been halted, and 
projected plans for large investments that would have developed 
new industries and brought employment to a number of people 
have been abandoned because of the entrance of the Government 
into the fields of private business or the threat of the Govern- 
ment to control the enterprise and fix the prices of its products. 
There is nothing in the history of governmental control and 
supervision 8f the great fields of private industry to justify or 
support the promise that public benefits will accrue. The Gov- 
ernment is notoriously inefficient, extravagant, and impotent in 
business lines and activities. A bureaucracy always has been 
oppressive. extravagant. and inefficient. A man of genius and 
business ability conducting either of the great departments of 
the Government without being hampered by law, officialism, 
regulations, and the red tape that prevail in Government affairs 
could perform the work with greater efficiency and success and 
at a cost not exceeding one-half of the present outlay. 

The sacrifice by the States of their powers is due in part, 
perhaps, to the fact that large apvropriations are constantly 
being made by the Federal Gevernment to be expended within 
the States. It is becoming the custom to appeal to the Federal 
Government for financial aid in support of matters essentially 
and exclusively local and often private in character. These ap- 
propriations have the effect of debauching the States and the 
people. In the end these policies and practices can only result 
in the destruction of the States. 

One of the symptoms of this spirit is found in the demand 
for a constitutional amendment in relation to woman suffrage. 
The distinguishing characteristic of a sovereign State is its 
right to determine the qualifications of its electors. The peo- 
ple organize the State, and the people within the State deter- 
mine these who shall participate in the State government and 
exercise the high prerogatives of citizenship. Another govern- 
ment can not determine that question. To surrender that su- 
thority is to abdicate a sovereign power and tends to reduce the 
government to a dependency and to a shadow of a Staie. Yet the 
people seem to be desirous of depriving themselves aud their 
own governments of this sovereign power. 

The control of the liquor traffic is essentially a domestic con- 
cern, yet a constitutional amendment has been demanded by 
the American people and will doubtless be ratified by a sufficient 
number of the States to make it a part ef our great charter. And 
so the process of. centralization continues with the consequent 
loss to the people and the States of rights and liberties and 
powers, 

We have set out upon the highway of centralization, or “ na- 
tionalization”’; what the end will be no one is bold enough to 
predict. But we should all sincerely pray that the work of 
our fathers shall not be destroyed and that free government shall 
not perish from the earth. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
Senator? 

Mr. KING. I am glad to yield to my friend from Arizona. 

Myr. SMITH of Arizona. The democratic doctrine that the 
Senator proclaims cought to have the attention of all of us, and 
it ought to be observed. I merely wanted to suggest that we 
must not make our comparisons in a way that would not be 
justified by history. We are in exiraordinary times, meeting 


Mr, President, may I interrupt the 


extraordinary emergencies and exigencies that have to be met. 
It is a question of wisdom as to the manner of meeting them, 
It is a question of wisdom as to whether or not a given state 
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of affairs constitutes an emergency. But, recognizing that, 
what I rose to ask, with all deference to the Supreme Court, is 
whether in the Senator's legal judgment many of its modern 
decisions have not gone about as far away from the original 
principles as any leg'slation has gone? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, of course there is some embarass- 
ment upon the part of a Senator, and particularly if he is a law- 
yer, in expressing critical views of the decisions of that august 
tribunal, yet I am free to confess that the Supreme Court in my 
humble opinion, in some of its decisions, has departed from the 
sounder and wiser views announced in earlier opinions concern- 
ing the autonomous and sovereign rights of the States; and ina 
number of recent decisions—the Utah ease, for instance, which 
was cited by the Senator from Colorado 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It was the one I had in mind in 
my question. 

Mr. KING (continuing). That august tribunal has admin- 
istered a serious blow to the doctrine accepted by the American 
people for a century, that the States have sovereign powers. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is right. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps it is not lése majesté to add in a face- 
tious way that the Supreme Court, as Mr. Dooley says, ‘‘ some- 
times follows the elections.” In the very nature of things it 
could not be otherwise than that judicial bodies would respend 
more or less to the spirit and life and sentiments of the people. 
Judges carry to their positions the views which they entertained 
as lawyers and as students; and when a man goes upon the 
bench he does not disrobe himself of his mental garments. He 
earries with him his prejudices, his training, and education, 
and they find expression from time to time in the judicial utter- 
ances that fall from his lips. 

But, Mr. President, if it be a fact, as the question of the dis- 
tinguished Senator would imply, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States is transcending its powers and is attributing 
to the Federal Government authority and sovereignty and 
power not delegated to it by the States when the charter of our 
liberties was drawn, then the duty is higher for Senators and 
those who value the Constitution to appeal to it and to its 
sacred texts in support of their acts and the legislation coming 
from their hands. 

But I wish to say that however much we may differ from 
some of the utterances of the Supreme Court, it must be con- 
ceded that it has exercised the great responsibilities resting upon 
it in a splendid manner. No court in all the world has been 
influenced by higher considerations of justice or right, by higher 
ethical and moral standards. It has sought to ascertain the 
right and give expression to the genius and spirit of our form 
of government. ‘The members of this great judicial tribunal 
have been lawyers of the highest ability, and’ their opinions 
have dealt with complex and important constitutional, in- 
dustrial, and economic questions with a wealth of learning, 
with a scientific and philosophical spirit and with a patriotic 
purpose to perpetuate and protect democratic institutions and 
our form of government as it came from the hands of the 
fathers. I remember Mr. Phelps, who was a great lawyer, 
speaking of this tribunal, said: 

Having its origin in the sovercignty of the people, it is the bulwark 
of the people against threatened unadvtsed action, threatened and un- 
restricted law. It saves them not merely from their enemies; it saves 
them from themselves, 

And Mr. Webster, upon one occasion, said: 

The Constitution without it would be no constitution, the Govern- 
ment no government. 

Mr. President, the resolution under consideration, in my opin- 
ion, is not warranted by existing conditions, is not consonant, 
with the spirit of our institutions, would tend to discourage fur- 
ther investments in order to increase the output of the commodi- 
ties referred to in the resolution, would palsy the activities of 
those now engaged in the business in question, and so diminish 
this commodity so greatly needed by the people; moreover it 
violates the Constitution of the United States in letter and in 
spirit. 

The Senator from Arizona suggested during the debate that 
certain contingencies might arise demanding extraordinary legis- 
lation. I concede that in a supreme national crisis where all 
of the war powers of the Government are called into requisition, 
legislation not only is justified but is imperative which in peace 
times would be oppressive and destructive of the creative energy 
of the people and in contravention of constitutional limitations. 

I have been speaking generally with respect to conditions and 
tendencies not produced or resulting from war, and my criti- 
cisms have been directed rather toward the developments and 
tendencies for a number of years past. I have said, however, 
and will repeat that in war times, when the eall is for concen- 
trated effort and the exercise of executive authority, the dispo- 
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sition is stronger to override limitations in organic law, and the 
spirit of democracy and democratic institutions are subjected to 
severer strains. 

The law of self-preservation is strong upon the part of a 
nation, as well as an individual, and where the entire fabric of 
our Government may be destroyed by a powerful military foe 
it can not be expected that the same nice discriminations in the 
exercise of authority will be exercised by the people and by the 
various departments of the Government as in normal times. 
Nevertheless, when all the powers of the Constitution are called 
into play there should be a clear understanding of what those 
powers are and an observance of limitations prescribed in the 
Constitution. I confess to having been somewhut surprised a 
few months ago when the able and distinguished junior Senator 
from Pennsyivania [Mr. KNox] stated in substance that in war 
the Federal Government could exercise greater powers than in 
peace, and that the Constitution did not stand in the way of 
the legislation which was then projected. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KING. Gladly. 

Mr. KNOX. I shall be greatly indebted to the Senator from 
Utah if he will produce the record that will justify the asser- 
tion that I made any such statement upon the fioor of the Senate 
or elsewhere. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am afraid that I have quoted 
from the Senator’s remarks ina very inaccurate way. Of course, 
I did not intend to, as it is my intention to express my approval 
of what I understand his position, as expressed in his speech, to 
be. Studying the Con.titution in the atmospher> of peace, I 
had, perhaps, taken too narrow a view of the war powers of 
the Government, and nad sought te find specific or clearly 
implied grant of power to the Federal Government in support 
of every enactment. Upon further examination of the authori- 
ties, and after further reflection, I reached the conclusion that 
the distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania- was right, and 
that when our Nation was at war there are called into existence 
powers which in peace are dormant, ard thet in war legislation 
is constitutional which in peace must be condemned. Having 
attempted to state the Senator’s position, and in order that no 
injustice may be done him, with the permission of the Senator, 
I shall secure and place t1e portion of his speech I had in mind 
in the Recorp in connection with this discussion: 

The war powers of the Constitution, in niy opinion, are dormant until 
a status of war is declared by Congress, and then they may be exercised 
without limitation or qualification to the extent that the safety of the 
war and in a case of great emergency or dire necessity, may be com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy, in the actual conduct of the 
war, and in a case of great emergency or dire necessity may be com- 
pelled to act. By this constru ‘tion of the Constitution, Mr. President, 
the Constitution itself is preserved in its entirety. Indeed. the exer- 
cise of the war power is the only way in which the Constitution can 
be preserved. 

Of course, if there isa prohibition in the Constitution, then 
even in war the prohibited act would be unconstitutional. The 
President, under the Constitution, is made the Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. Congress could not, even yvhen 
the Nation is at war, delegate this power to any other person or 
official. 

But, Mr. President, recurring to the position taken hy the 
Senator from Arizona, because we are at war, and the Federal 
Government can therefore exercise constitutional powers which 
it could not in times of peace, we are not warranted in euact- 
ing into law whatever the whims and caprice of individuals 
may suggest, even though it may be contended that the measures 
are necessary aS war measures. 

In that observation I am not criticizing my distinguished 
friend from Arizona. I am speaking purely in an impersonal 
way and without particular reference to the bill which is now 
under consideration. 

Apparently we are out upon the high seas of experimentation, 
without chart or compass. We have a bill here row—and I 
propose to briefly analyze it for a2 moment—which is in har- 
mony with this tendency which I have been deploring. 

This is not the only measure, Mr. President, that we have 
had or will have of this character. After we have passed this 
bill, if we shall pass it, there will be others asking for more 
power and others asking for additional power, and the people 
will come knocking at the doors of this Chamber asking us to 
create more bureaus and voards and executive departments and 
arms of the Government which strike at the States and strangle 
individualism and private enterprise. 

Mr. REED rose, 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. It has been necessary for me to be absent from 
the Senate during the entire course of the debate, because I have 





been engaged as a member of the subcommittee in conducting 
hearings under the direction of the Senate. I am therefore 
without information upon the course of the debate. Frankly, I 
have only this moment read the joint resolution through. The 
Senator now discussing the quesiion has undoubtedly given it 
consideration. 

Mr. KNOX. Will the Senator please speak a little louder? I 
am quite anxious to hear him. 

Mr. REED. I have very great regard for the ability of the 
Senator from Utah as a lawyer and in other respects. I want 
him, if he will, before he concludes his analysis of the joint 
resolution, to tell what provision is made for the distribution 
of this paper once it has been taken over by the Government, 
whether if the Government is to take over all of the print paper 
made there is any sort of guaranty that any newspaper in the 
United States or any periodical will receive any of it, or that it 
will be distributed fairly and in proportion to the necessities of 
publication. I want, in a word, to know whether by the pas- 
sage of this joint resolution we are placing in the hands of some 
Federal agent the power to suppress any newspaper or periodical 
in the United States at will. If that power is in the bill, then 
unless it is taken out, or at least there are some metes and 
bounds to that power in the bill, we are creating here some- 
thing infinitely worse than a press censorship, for we are creating 
the power of suppression and annihilation. 

Perhaps all these matters have been fully discussed. If the 
bill is to pass and if it has any virtue in it surely it ought to 
pass in a form so that we will know that it will not be abused. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me, I 
think I can save him some of the animadversions that are very 
just that he is making. If this is an opportune time, with the 
patience of the Senator from Utah, I can state to the Senator 
if my amendments are adopted exactly what the bill carries. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator from Arizona if there are 
any other amendments to be offered except those shown upon the 
reprint? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If in this connection I may state 
the amendments I purpose to offer to the joint resolution it will 
save a good deal of debate, I think, on both sides of the House. 

Mr. KING. I understood the request made by the Senator a 
day or so ago for a reprint of the bill to contain the statement 
that the reprint would show in italics the amendments which 
he proposed to offer. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I did. 

Mr. KING. Has the Senator additional amendments to those 
shown in the reprint of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There are other amendments which 
I want to suggest now so that the debate may follow along on 
the assumption that it is going to take away the power ccom- 
plained of to a great extent. If the amendments which I pro- 
pose to offer are adopted this is the way the joint resolution 
will read—— 

Mr. KING. Let me say, before the Senator proceeds, in reply 
to my distinguished friend from Missouri, that the question 
he propounded can be answered categorically. The joint reso- 
lution does permit the evils which he suggests, and has none of 
the remedies or protective features which his discriminating 
mind indieates should be carried in a measure of this extracr- 
dinary character. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will permit me, I 
propose to make the joint resolution read: 


That whenever during the continuance of the war and for six months 
thereafter the President shall deem it needful, he may direct the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to supervise and regulate the production and 
distribution of print paper and mechanical! and chemical pulp and their 
products in the United States, and that mills producing and agencies 
distributing print paper and mechanical and chemical pulp (and their 
products) in the United States shall equitably distribute such products 
at a price based upon cost of production and distribution plus a fair 
profit per ton, as determined by the Federal Trade Commission: Pre- 
vided, That if the compensation so determined be not satisfactory to 
the person, company, or corporation entitled to receive the same such 
person, company. or corporation shall be paid 90 (pending) per cent 
of the amount so determined by the Federal Trade Commission and 
shall be entitled to sue the United States to recover such further sum 
as, added to said 90 per cent, will make up such amount as will be 
just compensation for sueh paper, pulp, and pulp products, and juris- 
diction is hereby conferred on the United States district courts to hear 
and determine al! such controversies, 


That is all there is in the resolution. 

Mr. REED. I do not intend to discuss it, and I am trespass- 
ing on the time of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. I am very giad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. -I have broken in on a very interesting and pow- 
erful address, but I desire to make one further suggestion to the 
Senator. I am not prepared now to discuss the amendments 


that have just been read and which nene of us have had an 
opportunity to examine, but I want to point out, with the Sena- 
tor’s kind permission. as illustrative of this character of legis- 
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lation and where it is likely to lead us to, a fact that was | morally unfit and causes the leprous bodies of monopolies or 


brought out in the hearings before the subcommittee that has 
been investigating the question of the coal shortage. That act 
authorized the President of the United States to exercise cer- 
tain great powers with reference to coal. I never understood 
that it gave the President an absolute right to fix the price of 
eoal; but, assuming that it did for the moment, this is what 
developed by the clearest kind of testimony. 

A nice, dapper little gentleman, whose name I have forgotten, 
and whom I never heard of in my life until he appeared before 
the committee, all of which probably argues myself unknown, 
appeared before the committee and stated that he was the 
individual who had made up the prices of coal for the whole 
United States of America, and that then he had submitted these 
prices to the President; that they had a little conference once 
or twice about it, and there were one or two minor changes 
made, and the prices had been promulgated to the United States. 

Now, if Woodrow Wilson, with his powerful intellect and his 
magnificent penetration and judgment, could have sat down and 
studied the coal situation for one-tenth of the time that our 
subcommittee has studied it he never would have approved that 
scale of prices. He never would have promulgated them in the 
first instance because they fixed prices entirely too high in vast 
sections of the country and too low in other sections of the 
country, and they were made to apply to those that bore too 
little resemblance to each other either in value or ‘nu cost of 
production. They are chargeable directly with a very large 
part of the coal shortage. 

Now, the point I make is this, that this joint resolution, how- 
ever amended by the distinguished Senator who sponsors it, 
must be executed by somebody, and if safeguards are to be put 


_ into it so that the periodicals and newspapers of this country 


will be entitled to a fair proportion of supplies, so that it can 
not be abused for the purpose of coercing and compelling and 
suppressing publication, then I want some board or tribunal 
named and I want some right of appeal to the judge of some 
court. I do not want some nameless man—nameless now—some 
unknown man, who will be taken from obscurity and put into a 
Federal job at a dollar a year or any other price, and then at 
once given the title of doctor, for they are now all doctors—— 

Mr. KING. Or chiefs. I find that title given to many. 

Mr. REED. “ Doctor, lawyer, merchant, chief.” I do not 
want that sort of enforcement. 

Now, I do not speak with unkindness of this little gentle- 
man who fixed the prices of coal, but it is not open to dispute by 
those who know that he made the most egregious of blunders. 
I see sitting over here the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Knox]. Witnesses appeared from his State who have shown 
clearly that the prices fixed for coal would close down and 
have closed down a lot of mines in that State. At the same 
time those same prices would allow other mines to make ex- 
orbitant profits. I can pot go into it. I have trespassed on the 
Senator’s time and I beg his pardon, My only excuse is that I 
have been absent from the Senate during the debate. I have 
been talking a good deal at random because of lack of oppor- 
tunity to study the measure. 

Mr. KING. I have been very glad to be interrupted by the 
Senator from Missouri. No man in this Chamber more clearly 
distinguishes in legislation evils that may menace our institu- 
tions and our business and our Republic than the Senator from 
Missouri. I confess here and now in his presence that I have 
listened frequently and always with great interest and profit 
to his expositions of the Constitution and the limitations that 
are placed upon the various branches of the Government by 
that great instrument. He sees in this bill some of the evils 
against which I have been imperfectly declaiming. 

Mr. President, the Senator need not be surprised at this bill 
because it is not sui generis, but it bears the same label as 
that found upon some of the legislation that will be requested, 
if not demanded, I am afraid, from this Congress not only by 
executive departments of the Government, and bureaus and 
subordinates and petty officialdom, but by many people who, 
ignorantly or otherwise, are willing to surrender to the Federal 
Government the powers that ought to be exercised by the sov- 
ereigns within the States, and by the sovereign Commonwealths, 
as members of this Republic. 

The Senator has already discovered that the apotheosis of 
nationalism is upon us; that some States and many Americans 
are prostrate before this new centralized power and are be- 
seeching it to extend its activities and increase its authority. 
If a supposed monopoly exists under this dangerous ism, the 
laws are not to be enforced for its destruction; but the Govern- 
ment is to seize and operate the business and create bureaus 
and boards and departments for that purpose. The magic 


business or political organizations to be made clean and 
crowned with the beauty of joyous life. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia rose. 

Mr. KING. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator if it 
would interfere with him just at this point in his speech for 
me to call attention to two or three peculiarities about this 
bill. 

Mr. KING. I have not discussed its details, but I believe 
the Senate will welcome any suggestions the Senator may care 
to offer, and I shall be pleased to hear whatever he may say. 

Mr. SMITII of Georgia. In the first place, the bill suggests 
that the commission is to supervise, control, and regulate the 
production and distribution of print paper. How? 

Mr. KING. That is not pointed out. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Are they to distribute paper that 
does not belong to the Government—that does not belong to 
them? The bill does not say how. 

Mr. KING. It makes no provision for such purpose, nor does 
it carry any appropriation for any purpose. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. It makes no provision for their buy- 
ing it, it makes no provision for their selling it, it makes no 
provision for their getting it, it makes no provision as to what 
they shall receive for it or when they shall distribute it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Does not the amendment do that? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I will vote to recommit the bill or 
for a new bill to be written. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That objection will be cured. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to hear read the amendment 
before I can give an opinion as to its meaning. Next, the bill 
says that the mills shall be operated on Government account, 
What does that mean? 

Mr. KING. The word “account,” giving the lexicographer’s 
definition, means profit, advantage. So it means for the “ ad- 
vantage ” or “ profit” of the Government. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Is the Government to take the mills 
and operate them? Can we by legislation take the mills and 
operate them for the benefit of the Government without paying 
anything, without buying the mills, without taking charge of the 
mills? I do not know what it means. 

Mr. KING. If I might be permitted to speak facetiously, I 
would say that the Senator ought to know that a mere govern- 
mental proclamation, though issued by some bureau or “ chief” 
or department, sweeps away property rights and possesses 
greater sanctity than judicial decrees. The departments pro- 
mulgate regulations regarding lands in the Western States which 
have the effect of acts of Congress, and executive officers deter- 
mine property rights without trial or due process of law. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I think that is true, unless some- 
body resists it. I do not know what “ operated on Government 
account ” in this bill means. I do not see anything in the bill that 
makes it possible for the Government to take these mills and 
operate them on Government account. 

Mr. KING. I venture to suggest to the distinguished Sena- 
tor that some bureau, some thousand or twelve hundred dollar 
clerk who is under the civil service but who has no ability 
whatever to deal with large business interests, will determine 
what “Government account” means, and he will furnish the 
wisdom that the distinguished Senator from Georgia and other 
Senators do not possess. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Are we to vote for a measure when it 
has no definite meaning? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will pardon me, it 
will save a great deal of talk about that particular proposition 
if he will look at the amendments. I can state it in half a 
minute. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. All right. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator is debating a provision 
that is stricken out. What is the use of talking about it? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then that is conceded to be im- 
properly in the bill. I want to see what takes its place. I 
know we do not know what is meant by operating on Govern- 
ment account. Now, let us consider the next provision of the 
bill. It provides that distribution be made by the Federal 
Trade Commission equitably. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is stricken out. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, it is not to be put in the 
hands of the Trade Commission and not to be equitably dis- 
tributed? ‘ 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator is stating those facts 
himself. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Equitably distributed how? To all 
the newspapers over the country? Are we to say the Trade 


touch of the Government, or some of its employees, heals the | Commiésion shall determine just how much paper each news- 
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paper in the United States is to have. Are they to distribute it 
without having the paper? If they are to have the paper then 
we must give them the money to buy the paper, and we might 
furnish the Trade Commission $150,000,000 or as much as is 
necessary. The Trade Commission is to distribute it. If we 
mean that, then we ought to appropriate money enough to buy 
the output of the mills and then we ought to determine whether 
they should sell on credit or sell for cash to all the little news- 
papers of the United States as well as the large ones. We do 
not say whether they are to do it or not. The bill would require 
the Trade Commission Lo distribute the paper without giving them 
the means with which first to buy the paper and without pro- 
viding for the collection of pay when it is distributed. As the 
measure is drawn it can not be effective. I submit it gets no- 
where, it dees nothing exeept to put us in the attitude of voting 
for some platitudes impossible of execution. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Just one word more. It says that 
such person, company, or corporation shall be paid ninety cents 
on the dollar, and if they «re not satisfied they must sue the 
Government for the balance. Have we given the Trade Com- 
mission the money to pay the 90 per cent? Not at all. Do we 
say the Government shall pay them 90 per cent? Not at all. 
Do we mean that the Trade Commission shall distribute to the 
newspapers and collect 100 cents on the dollar and keep 10 
per cent and turn 90 per cent over to the manufacturers? It 
does not say it. Nobody can take this measure if we pass it 
as it is drawn and execute it. It is just simply impossible of 
operation. 

I thank the Senator from Utah. I am compelled to meet a 
train at half past 1, and I wished to present an explanation of 
why I vote against this measure. I would vote to recommit it 
to let the committee see if they could work out something prac- 
ticable; but as to this measure, I feel that I would stultify my- 
self if I favored voting for a measure that gets nowhere and 
does nothing but use impossible generalities. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Sm1tTH] is a lawyer of ability and has had large experience in 
legislative matters. His keen mind goes to the root of this 
matter, and he points out some of the insuperable objections to 
this measure and shows the utter fallacy of the theory upon 
which the joint resolution is based. 

But, Mr. President, before proceeding to a brief analysis of 
the joint resolution and a ieference to some of the features 
which the Senator from Georgia has just discussed I want to 
make a further observation in reply to the position taken by 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmitH]. His intimation—or, 
rather, his statement—is that this legislation is demanded as a 
war measure. If the Senator’s contention is sound, then it 
follows that the prosecution of the war will be advanced and 
the cause in which we are participating will be strengthened 
by the passage of this joint resolution. Is it a war measure? 
Is it proximately connected ‘with military or naval operations 
or the public defense? I should like to ask some Senator to 
point out what relation it bears to the war. A war measure! 
Does it arm a soldier? Does it provide us with munitions? 
Does it furnish the Government labor? Does it contribute to 
the revenues of the Government? Does it strengthen the mili- 
tary or naval arm of this Republic? There is but one answer. 
It adds to the burdens of the Government; it will necessitate 
the creation of new positions, which in turn will call for addi- 
tional expenditures. What, then, is the justification for it? 

Why, as I understand my friend, there is a monopoly, and 
to curb it or control it the General Government must play the 
part of a proprietor and supervise and regulate the forests and 
plants and business activities of a great industry in our country. 

The distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn] a 
day or two ago, in supporting the argument of the Senator from 
Arizona, justified this legislation because there were “ profit- 
eers ” and because—and that was the necessary deduction from 
his argument—the courts could not administer the law, or, if 
they could, that the law was not sufficiently drastie to protect 
the American people from extortion and from profiteering. The 
argument of the Senator—indeed, the argument of those who 
support this joint resolution—is that the competitive system in 
this Republic has proven inadequate and unsatisfactory and 
must be abandoned; that it has so weakened the States that 
they are powerless to protect the people; and that the National 
Government stands helpless and hopeless before this aggressive 
power. Tlie conclusion, therefore, is the Federal Government 
must control, if not own, private enterprises and superimpose a 
species of socialism, aggravated and hateful, upon the people. 
Mr, President, I deny the soundness of this argument and de- 
nounce the conclusion. I believe in the competitive system. 





Broadly speaking, I believe in the economic views that were an- 
nounced by Adam Smith «nd which have heretofore been the 
basis of our industrial developnient. 

Price fixing and governmental control are now being urged 
as the panacea for economic evils. One would think from the 
discussion here and elsewhere that governmental action in fix- 
ing the prices at which commodities shall be sold was a modern 
discovery and a recent practice. Mr. President, price fixing 
is older than the Pyramids. It antedates the heroic days of 
Homer. In the Code of Manu—Hindu, 200 years B. C.—it was 
declared that “the King shall set the price for the purchase 
and sale of all commodities according to the place of origin 
and destination, the profit of the seller, and the needs of the 
purchaser. Once in five days, or a fortnight, the King shall 
publish the price of commodities in the market.” 

And throughout the centuries governments, monarchs, and 
those exercising executive power prescribed drastic rules relat- 
ing to trade and often fixed the prices for all the products of 
labor. In Great Britain the medieval and the ancient practice 
was continued. However, it was later discovered that an im- 
petus was given to industrial development if the grip of the 
Government were relaxed and greater freedom permitted the 
individual. It was discovered that in proportion as there was 
freedom in the activities and lives and labors of the people 
trade and commerce and prosperity increased. Capital was 
more easily obtained if the power of the Government was di- 
minished and the owner of an industry was permitted to manage 
it and without interruption dispose of the products of his hand 
or factory. With this victory gained price fixing was shattered 
under the process of competition. The law of supply aad de- 
mand became an accepted principle of the economic philosophy 
of Great Britain. Competition was regarded as desirable. It 
stimulated individual effort and increased the productivity of 
the nation. It also tended to a reduction ef prices, which, in the 
end, was for the public good. 

Adam Smith, in his immortal work, presented to the world 
these great principles, which revolutionized the political economy 
of the world and became the basis of modern economic action. 
Even in our own country as late as 1777 the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, carrying out the wish of the Federat Congress, 
fixed by law maximum prices for many commodities. Boards 
were authorized by the legislature to establish prices, and the 
following year in New York there were similar enactments. It 
has been the prevailing view in this Republic that a broad field 
for individualism would secure the best economic results. and 
that under our institutions there would be no extreme individ- 
ualism, but freedom of effort would be a concomitant of organi- 
zation. The view of our publicists and statesmen has been that 
there would be greater development with the individual un- 
fettered by governmental control; that the requirements of 
the people would cause individual activity; that the prices 
which would be paid by the people would be a sufficient incen- 
tive for individual effort. As a corollary to this proposition, it 
was stated that there would be no monopoly, or, if it was, ic 
would be quickly curbed or destroyed because of the competition 
that would result. 

This classical view perhaps needs some modifications in view 
of the great consolidations of capital that have occurred in 
our country. Where by reason of the massing of large interests, 
particularly where such interests control or are related to 
transportation, or where they control the facilities of distribu- 
tion so that the natural law of supply and demand is affected 
or nullified, the competitive principle is not entirely satis- 
factory. It was to meet the conditions that affected or neutral- 
ized the economic doctrine just mentioned that laws were en- 
aeted by various States to curb, control, or destroy monopolies ; 
and to reach monopolies and combinations in restraint of trade 
which affected interstate commerce the Sherman and Clayton 
and the Federal trade laws were passed. It is not my purpose 
to further discuss this important subject. I refer to it only 
incidentally because the measure before us has for its object 
the fixing of prices by the Government. Before leaving this 
question, however, I want to refer to what Mr. James J. Hill 
said in his testimony before the Stanley committee, as I recall, 
several years ago. He used this language: 

‘ If this Government ever undertakes to regulate prices, as has been 
proposed, the present form of government will pass out of existence. 
It will be suceeded for a time by confusion and then anarchy. 
* %* * You will have to tame human nature and eliminate all selfish 


motives that rule human beings and every other form of life before 
you will! eliminate competition. There will be competition as long as 


the doctrine of the survival of the fittest lasts, and that will be op~ 
erating long after our present statutes have been wiped off the books. 


'I think it was Mr. Davies, of the Federal Trade Commission, 
who stated that “ governmental monopoly or ownership of in- 
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dustries means state socialism, and: that state socialism is the 
negation of democracy.” Mr. Davies eloquently urges the views 
for which I am contending in the following language: 

As human nature is now constituted, I should be fearful that in- 
dustry owned and operatcd by government could be possible only 
under a bureaucratic and monarchial form of government, or in a 
degree of perfection that has never been achieved by even a small 
group in the past. In plain, I feel. that socialism, imposed upon a 
democratic state, would lead inevitably to monarchy or oligarchy, and 
to the destruction of the form of government which seeks to be a gov- 
ernment of and by its people. errs 

Our problem is to preserve as large a degree of freedom for individual 


growth as 1s compatible with the welfare of the national community. ! 
Cooperation may be the agency by which democracy may preserve 


itself and yet serve men. The competitive system is the fundamental 
base of democracy, but it is not inconsistent with cooperation. 

Nor should we be throwi off our base_by the big efficiencies that 
are induced by governmentai activities in Europe. Monarchical govern- 
ments, or governments under the present war necessities, can do cer- 
tain things effectively that a democratic government, without the 
stimulus of necessity, might go to wreck upon. It is well for lovers of 
liberty to remember that too high a price can be paid for efficiency. 

Mr. President, I am not insisting that in a crisis so grave as 
that confronting us conditions may not arise warranting the 
Government in fixing prices for some commodities. If the mili- 
tary operations of the Government and its stupendous efforts 
to carry on the war dislocate trade and commerce and prevent 
the application of the law of supply and demand with respect 
to certain commodities, then it may be eminently wise and ad- 
vantageous for the Federal Government to regulate such com- 
modities and perhaps establish selling prices; but such conces- 
sion is not an argument against the proposition that govern- 
mental control of private business is not for the public good. 
There should be as little price fixing and governmental control 
of private business as possible. 

Obviously business can not continue as it was in prewar times, 
“Business as usual” is impossible. The earnings of the people, 
while enormous, are limited, and but a fraction of those earnings 
are available for investment. It follows that the great demands 
for the Government to supply its war chest not only will consume 
the savings and funds available for investment, but the Govern- 
ment will have to go further and raise the additional amount 
required by the issue of bonds. But I insist that no steps should 
be taken by Congress or by the Government to unduly disturb 
industry. There must be no industrial paralysis. There should 
be no desire that men of energy and those who possess capital 
should be halted upon the threshold of the dey’'- pment of indus- 
tries beneficial to the people of the country. .‘° far as possible 
there should be encouragement to the American people to exert 
themselves to the highest degree to make as great a contribu- 
tion as possible to the economic and industrial growth of the 
Nation. More resources should be developed, more wealth 
should be created, more fountains of prosperity should be tapped. 
Such course will help to win the war and will increase the 


revenues imperatively needed by the Government to meet the 


stupendous requirements of the war. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator 
from Missouri? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. REED. I should like to get the Senator’s view upon 
another proposition which I have not yet heard mentioned. I 
shall have to state my question. The joint resolution under- 
takes to give the Federal Trade Commission the authority “ to 
supervise, control, and regulate the production and distribution 
of print paper ‘and mechanical and chemical pulp and their 
products.” 

That language “ to supervise, control, and regulate the produc- 

tion and distribution” covers every act that may be done oy 
Which the Trade Commission may deem necessary to have done 
relating to the production and distribution of this product. 
Manifestly the power begins at the forest where the trees are 
eut and follows the wood over the railroads and through the 
mills that grind the pulp; it follows the product through those 
milis into the warehouse, and follows the product from the 
warehouse to the railroad station, and from the railroad sta- 
tion to the tens of thousands of points of delivery. The Federal 
Trade Commission is authorized by this joint resolution to con- 
trol and supervise and command at every step and in every act 
of that long course from the forest to the newspaper plant. 
- Mr. KING. Let me suggest to my friend, if he will pardon me 
right there, there is one hidden blessing in this proposed act. 
I think the penalty for failing to observe the edicts of the Fed: 
eral Trade Commission was stricken out. 

Mr. REED. Oh, no; that is what I am coming to: 


Sec. 4, That compliance with all orders and regulations of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission made in accordance with this act— 
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shall be obligatory on any individual, firm, association, company, cor- 
poration, or organized manufacturing industry, or the responsible head 
or heads thereof, and shall take precedence over all other orders and 
contracts heretofore placed with such individual, firm, company, asso- 
ciation, corporation, or organized manufacturing industry ; and any indi- 
vidual, firm, company, association, corporation, or organized manufac- 
turing industry, or the responsible head or heads thereof— 


Now, notice— 


failing to comply with the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty 
of a felony. 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Missouri is right. 
escaped my recollection. 

Mr. REED. It continues: 
and upon conviction shall be punished by imprisonment for not more 
than three years or by a fine of not exceeding $20,000, or both. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, right there, if the Senator 
will yield to me, I desire to say that I understand this joint 
resolution carries no appropriation whatever. 

Mr. KING. None. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Suppose the proprietors of the mills refuse 
to put up the money to operate the mills, would that make them 
guilty of a felony? 

Mr. REED. That is a very important point; but the point 
I have in mind is’ greater than that. If this joint resolution 
operated only to the extent of saying that if the Government 
went to a mill to receive the paper, to receive the product, and 
the mill refused to turn it over upon proper tender by the 
Government of the amount of money due, the failure to turn 
over should be regarded as a crime, we would regard that as 
sufficiently severe in that case. Indeed, one who had any 
knowledge of Saxon civilization and Saxon law would say that 
the most the Government ought to be entitled to do would be 
to seize the property and let the individual have recourse to. 
a court for the value of the property; but this provision, which 
reads like it had been taken out of the laws of Draco, provides 
not only that if they do not turn over the property and deliver 
it they shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary, but it goes 
further than that and provides that a failure to obey any one 
of the rules or regulations or mandates of the Trade Com- 
mission from the time the tree is chopped down until the time 
the paper is delivered is a penitentiary offense. Am I correct 
in that? As I say, I am just beginning to read this joint 
resolution. 

Mr. KING. The Senator is right. 

Mr. REED. If I am right, the joint resolution is a disgrace 
to this Senate. If I am right, that for failure to obey the 
mandate of a civil body that is not even a court, the citizens 
of this country can be sent to the penitentiary and such a 
measure as that can be seriously treated in the United States 
Senate, then Kaiser Bill ought to have the author of this meuas- 
ure to give instructions in the court of Berlin to those men 
who deny all human right except the right of power. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we passed a bill the other day 
which in this particular parallels the one under consideration. 
During the discussion the able Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS] pointed out the frightful and indeed monstrous penal 
provisions contained therein. The violation of a regulation con- 
cerning the purchase of stock or its acquisition in any manner 
was acrime. If there was a devolution of property and a person 
obtained two shares of stock in two separate companies and 
held them for a period beyond that named in the statute, he 
would be guilty of a crime and liable to a fine of a thousand 
dollars and to imprisonment in the penitentiary for three years. 
Or if he purchased two shares of stock, one in a corporation in 
Wyoming and the other in a coporation of Colorado, he would 
be a felon. The Senator ought to see from this legislation and 
other legislation we are passing that we are delegating to 
bureaus, to clerks, to inspectors, to subalterns, and to a horde of 
petty executive officials legislative power, power to enact and 
promulgate regulations, the violation of which constitutes a 
crime. The provision to which the Senator from Missouri has 
just referred obviously must be shocking to any person who is 
familiar with the rights of individuals and of the State. More- 
over, if the Senator from Missouri will permit, it infringes, in 
my opinion, another principle of our theory of government. 
Back in Third Howard is found one of the great decisions 
written by the Supreme Court of the United States. It is the 
ease of Pollard’s Lessees. In that decision the distinction is 
pointed out clearly as to the rights of the Federal Government 
and the municipal powers of the States. It was never dreamed 


That had 


that the Federal Government would go into the States and enact 
police regulations and enact a penal code to govern individual 
conduct and the transactions between individuals; but in. this 














and in other legislation analogous to it we are committing to the 
Ilederal Government the power to enact a general penal code. 

Before the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] interrupted 
me—and I was glad to have him interrupt me and challenge 
attention to the vices of this joint resolution—I was alluding 
to the position of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] and 
that of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. SmirH]. The Senator 
from Oklahoma and the Senator from Arizona have practically 
said that this Government is powerless in the hands of this 
monopoly, and that when monopoly exists the only alternative is 
for the Government to take over the business. Mr. President, 
I deny the conclusions reached by the distinguished Senators; 
I deny that there is here a monopoly that can not be controlled 
by law. As I said a moment ago, the Senator from Arizona ad- 
mitted that when criminal proceedings were instituted the 
result was the immediate reduction in the price of the product 
to the purchaser. All that we need to do is to enforce the crimi- 
nal statutes, the Sherman antitrust law, the Clayton Act, and 
avail ourselves of the Federal Trade Commission act. There is 
sufficient law upon the statute books to cover this particular case. 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Fernaxp], in a most admirable 
address just delivered, called attention to the fact that in his 
State there are now and have been for years a number of com- 
panies engaged in the manufacture of print paper and its prod- 
ucts. They have not been crushed by any monopoly or combina- 
tion in restraint of trade, nor are they in any combine or asso- 
ciated with any illegal organization. These enterprises are ex- 
panding and growing. They are not demanding this legislation. 
I am also advised that there are other companies in other 
States engaged in this business, and they are acting independ- 
ently and achieving fair success. From the record presented 
by the Senator from Arizona it appears that there was a com- 
bination of four or five print-paper companies which was pow- 
erful and sought to charge exorbitant prices from those with 
whom it dealt. Prosecutions under the provisions of the Sher- 
man law followed, and the defenders pleaded nolo contendere, 
and the court imposed fines upon each. It is argued that the 
court was too lenient; that there should have been imprison- 
ment and heavier fines imposed. That may be true. The same 
criticism is often made of the action of courts in criminal cases. 

But it would be absurd to contend that because judges are 
sometimes too merciful the laws should be repealed or not en- 
forced, or that the Government should seize the property of not 
only the criminals but of all persons engaged in the same pur- 
suits; and thus after such seizure become a business proprie- 
tor, a huge overlord, driving out all competitors and reducing 
the independent citizens of the country to a position of semi- 
servitude, in which situation, dulled and deadened, they would 
cease to be vital factors in this world. 

If the Sherman law reached this monopoly once it will reach 
it again and again if the combination is continued. Why are not 
other indictments found and why are not the defendants again 
brought into the courts of the land? Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor’s admission that the law did reach this monopoly destroys 
any possible argument in support of this resolution, even if its 
constitutionality were conceded and governmental paternalism 
were unobjectionable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether my colleague has seen 
the agreement made November 26, 1917, between Thomas W. 
Gregory, the Attorney General of the United States, and several 
manufacturers of news-print paper. That agreement govern- 
ing the price upon the paper to be sold throughout the United 
States according to the recommendations of the Federal Trade 
Commission is in force to-day, and it will be in force until the 
1st day of April of this year, after which time the companies 
have agreed to abide by whatever price the Federal Trade 
Commission may decide the paper shall be sold at. That is a 
thousand times better than this proposed legislation which Sen- 
ators are now attempting to put through. 

Mr. KNOX. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. KNOX. May I inquire of the Senator from Utah whom 
the Attorney General represents in that agreement? What re- 
lation does he sustain to the transaction made in accordance 
vith the agreement? 

Mr. SMOOT. This agreement grew out of the suit against 
the news-print paper companies and—— 

Mr. KNOX. I understand that; but how does the Attorney 
General connect himself as « party to the transaction for the 
distribution of the paper? Whom does he represent? 
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Mr. SMOOT. He represents the paper users, I suppose. 

Mr. KNOX. Does not the agreement state? 

Mr. SMOOT. The copy of the agreement in my possession is 
not signed. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from Pennsylvania will pardon 
me, and my colleague wi!!l permit me, I think it was a part of 
the settlement of the criminal prosecution. 

Mr. KNOX. The reason I asked the question was that I 
understood—I have not read the agreement—that the Attorney 
General made the agreement in his capacity as a trustee for all 
the paper users of the United States, and I was just wondering 
how he had been endowed with that capacity, because the At- 
torney Generalship is an office created by statute, with powers 
limited by statute, and I do not recall that any statute has ever 
made the Attorney General of the United States a trustee for 
any class of consumers of any kind of commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. The agreement states: 

This agreement, made this 26th day of November, 1917, between 
Thomas W. Gregory, the Attorney General of the United States, and his 
successor, or successors, in office, as trustee, acting herein in behalf of 
each and every individual, firm, or corporation publishing a newspaper 
and using news-print paper in his or its business in the United States 
that now is or during the life of this agreement shall become a cus- 
tomer of any of the parties of the second part to this agreement, party 
of the first part, and the undersigned, engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of news-print paper, parties of the second part. 

Mr. KNOX. Then I was correct in the information which I 
received; and it seems to me that the Attorney General must 
be heartily opposed to a measure such as this if he represents 
the newspapers of the United States in the capacity of trustee, 
because, as a sample, I received this morning a telegram heart- 
ily opposing this measure, signed by every newspaper, I think, 
in the city of Philadelphia, including Democratic, Republican, 
and Progressive. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I believe that the overwhelming 
majority of the newspapers of this country, when they under- 
stand this joint resolution, what it means, and what precedent 
it will establish, will oppose it. No matter what views may be 
entertained regarding the press of our country, it must be con- 
ceded that, in the main, it has stood for progress and liberty, 
and during this world-wide struggle the newspapers have had 
broader vision than the people and most statesmen, and have 
pointed the way of duty and honor. Some papers, it is true, 
speak the voice of selfishness and oppressive capital; others 
preach a destructive socialism or subtle revolution. But the 
press, on the whole, speaks in powerful tones for the people, for 
industrial liberty, and for the preservation of our liberties. 

Jefferson was a great leader and a true prophet when he said, 
“T would rather live in a country with newspapers and without 
government than in a country with a government but without 
newspapers.” 

There is no foundation for the inferences suggested by the 
Senator from Arizona that we will have no newspapers unless 
this joint resolution is passed. I challenge the correctness of 
such inferences or the position of my distinguished friend, that 
this legislation is necessary or warranted by any conditions 
supposed to exist. ; 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Both in answer to that statement 
and also to the observation made just as I entered the Cham- 
ber, I will say that 8 concerns signed that agreement, while 65 
of the news-print paper manufacturers not in that agreement 
at all are now signing another one. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the eight concerns who were parties to 
that contract, I wish to say to the Senator, produce at least 75 
per cent of the print paper of the United States. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. We will let that go for what it is 
worth. I will not interrupt the Senator from Utah further and 
divert him from his argument, except to say, in regard to his 
statement that the newspapers of this country will object to 
this legislation when they know the meaning of the joint reso- 
lution, that they would probably object to it if they should 
hear the arguments against it by those whe do not seem to 
knew its purpose and are arguing concerning objections that 
we have consented shall be stricken out, if the Senate wishes 
them stricken out. I shall certainly make such a motion. 

Mr. KING. My only knowledge of the proposed amendments 
is such as I have derived from the reading of the same a 
moment ago by the Senator from Arizona. As I interpret them, 
they do not cure the vice of the joint resolution or relieve it of 
any of the objections urged against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Oh, well—— 
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Mr. KING. This joivt resolution, emasculated as my friend 
infers it will be by the suggested amendments, still projects 
the Federal] Government into private enterprises; seeks to 
control by bureaus and Federal employees the industries of 
many people, to deprive the latter of their property therein, 
and to punish in a cruel way all who refuse submission to 
arbitrary orders of petty officials. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It does not project the Federal Gov- 
ernment into the private enterprise if the amendments are 
agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator permit me to see his amend- 
ments? I submit that, as he read them, they do not relieve 
the joint resolution at all of the criticisms I am leveling 
against it. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. What I rose to suggest to the Sena- 
tor was that if there had not been some action taken I th'nk 
that the newspapers of this country would have had to quit 
business, for the manufacturers were positively selling this 
commodity to some isolated country papers at 6, 7, 8, and even 
as high as 9 cents a pound, while they were selling it to others 
at 2, 24, and at the highest at 3 cents per pound. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not agree with the Senator. 
It is possible some local jobber charged an extortionate price 
to some country newspaper, as some merchant or coal dealer 
occasionally robs those with whom he deals. I have recently 
read the report of the Trade Commission following its investi- 
gation, and, as I interpret that report, only about 50 per cent of 
the print product is controlled by the so-called combine. This 
combine was proceeded against by the Government and those 
who were participants in the monopoly were punished. If the 
monopoly was not dissolved it was the fault of the Government 
attorneys. 

Now, does the Senator say that a combination that controlled 
but 50 per cent of the output, and against which there were 
proceedings in the courts looking to its dissolution, will suspend 
the publication of all newspapers in the United States unless 
this joint resolution is passed? And in answering this question 
it must be -emembered there is a broad field for competition and 
many plants are successfully manufacturing this important 
commodity. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not say the newspapers of the 
country would have been put out of business any more than 
people would Lave gone naked if the price of a yard of wool were 
made $75. They would have to find something with which to 
clothe themselves. It follows, however, that a price can be 
made so high that whatever enterprise is trying to use the 
product will have to quit business. 

Mr. KING. The record shows that the wholesale prices of 
this so-called combine were not very much greater than prices 
eharged by many of the industrial enterprises of this country. 
There has been a great rise in prices in nearly all commodities, 
and it would be surprising if this industry did not respond to 
the tide of advancing prices which is oppressing the land. The 
value of wood has appreciably enhanced and the chemicals em- 
ployed in print paper and its products have greatly advanced 
in price. Labor has received greater rewards. Rent, insurance, 
interest on borrowed money—these and other factors must be 
considered when an attempt is made to deal with the question 
of prices. 

Mr.. SMITH of Arizona. The Trade Commission shows that 
there has been no real increase of cost. Here they were selling 
in 1916 at 2.50, and the great independent paper maker of New 
York to-day is selling at 2.30 or 2.50. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not care what the Trade 
Commission says. Any man who affirms that there has been no 
increase in the cost of producing wood pulp or any other com- 
modity in the United States during the past year is not familiar 
with the economic and industrial conditions of our country. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Suppose he should use water power 
instead of steam, would that account for the fact of there being 
no increase? 

Mr. KING. No; the price of labor and other things have 
gone up, and in some sections freight rates have been advanced. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Would not the mere fact of a con- 
stant supply of water power and electricity offset the increase 
in the price of labor? 

Mr. KING. I am not sufficiently familiar with the operation 
of these plants to answer that question; but I affirm again that 
there has been an increase in the cost of manufacturing the 
articles described in the resoluticen. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And it has been liberally allowed 
for at 3 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. KING. I yield to my celleague, 
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Mr. SMOOT. In that connection, perhaps I had better call 
the attention of the Senator from Arizona to the bids that have 
been submitted to the Commitee on Printing for next year’s 


paper. 
Mr. KING. I shall be very glad to have that in the Rrcorp. 
Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Arizona by his own state- 
ment admits that the paper was sold for 24 cents before the 


war, and now it is sold for 8 cents. That is an increase of 
about 25 per cent. 
Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is enough to cover all in- 


creases in wages,’ 

Mr. SMOOT. I deny that; but now let us see what the other 
manufacturers of paper, other than white print paper, are 
charging the Government of the United States to-day. 

Yor instance, take machine-finished printing No. 1 paper: We 
find the increases from last year running 161.48 per cent, 133.55 
per cent, 137.35 per cent. 

We find wove machine-finished printing paper increasing all 
the way from 125.40 per cent up to 200 per cent. 

We find, Mr President. in the case of writing papers, in- 
creases running from 172.7 per cent to 205.95 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Those ought to be included in this 
joint resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but they are not included in this joint 
resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they are not included in the Senator’s 
amendment. Just wait a minute. Those are only a few of 
them. 

Take ledger papers, where the increase runs all the way frem 
110 per cent up to 127 per cent. 

Take manila papers, where the increases are all the way 
from 188.85 per cent to 212 per cent. 

Take the rope manila papers, where the increases run all the 
way from 154 per cent up to 159 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. We can see very easily how those 
increases might naturally occur. 

Mr. SMOOT. The manila board paper has increased 227 per 
cent. The manila cardboard paper has increased 259.53 per 
cent. Mr. President, the paper that we will have to purchase 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, will cost the Govern- 
ment for the Government Printing Office alone over $4,000,000, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Now, Mr. President, if the Senator 
from Utah will permit me-—— 

Mr. KING. I have yielded to my colleague, and I desire 
that he shall have an opportunity to conclude before I yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Our friend is multiplying, as we do 
with witnesses on the stand sometimes, until the court stops us. 

Mr. KING. I gladly yielded to my colleague, and I yield 
to the Senator from Arizona if he desires to propound a ques- 
tion. ' 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I thank the Senator. It was not 
merely propounding a question, but it was to make a sug- 
gestion. 

Mr. KING. I yield for the purpose of having a suggestion 
from the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I was about to suggest that all of 
that may be perfectly true, but it is no assault on this joint reso- 
lution; for, if that be true, those people can get that paper at 
the price that it costs them to make it, and some of it at any 
price they please to charge, and they ought to be included in 
this bill if that be true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as long as the Senator has made 
that statement, will my colleague yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And then, whatever price is set, 
there is not one thing in this joint resolution that says that a 
man can not get a fair profit on every ounce of paper that he 
makes. There is no provision to prevent him from doing it. 
In fact, there is every safeguard thrown around his getting it, 
for the Trade Commission is now and has heen, or would have 
been if the makers of paper had come here, and will be up to 
February 4, settling the question with all the manufacturers 
that were included in this judgment, every one of them, as to 
the cost of production and, making an estimate of all that, to 
set the price under the agreement that was made at the time 
of the decision in that case. If they are to have that allow- 


They will be, if my amendment is 


ance and make this decision as to what it will cost, there is 
no difficulty under this joint resolution in dealing with any of 
those that try to go beyond it unless they can show that their 
manufacture costs more, and if they do, it will be allowed 
instantly. 








There is no purpose here to rob anybody.or to hurt his busi- 
ness or to stop his trade. This is only a means of protecting 
those that the country knows need protection. Some 12,000 
papers of the United States, I think, have applied for relief of 
some kind or other. In that connection I will state that I have 
received two letters from the great paper associations of Ohio 
this very day asking for some relief against the oppressive prices 
that have been charged and advocating the passage of this joint 
resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems very strange to me that a Senator 
will stand upon the floor of the Senate and say that there has 
not been any increases in the cost of paper. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I did not say any such thing. 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator from Arizona will permit the 
Senator from Utah, to whom I have yielded, to conclude his 
remarks. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I accept the criticism of my friend, 
but I do not want to be misrepresented, even if I have to talk 
in his time. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I proceed? 

Mr. KING. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator may proceed in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Arizona. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator is very welcome. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no one, Mr. President, but knows that 
the cost of making wood pulp and chemical pulp has increased 
from 300 to 400 per cent. There is nothing that enters into the 
manufacture of paper of any kind but that has increased in 
cost all the way from 50 to 500 per cent. I did not particularly 
call attention to the increased prices of the paper manufac- 
turers as submitted to the Committee on Printing for the com- 
ing year to show that they were exorbitant prices, but I did 
it simply to show the absurdity of the claim that there has 
been no appreciable increase in the cost of print paper; and I 
do not believe that the Federal Trade Commission for a moment 
would ever make such a statement. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the members of this so-called 
combine violated the law they ought to be punished and they 
ought to be sent to the penitentiary. If there is a combination 
in restraint of trade I repeat what I said a moment ago, that 
the Sherman antitrust law has been invoked, and it can be in- 
voked again for the destruction of it and for the punishment of 
those who have violated the law. But the Senator from Arizona 
and those who are championing this joint resolution—and I say 
it with all due respect to them, because I have such genuine 
affection for my friend from Arizona—do not seem to appreciate 
the precedent that they are seeking to establish and the funda- 
mental objections to this joint resolution. They seem to pro- 
ceed upon the theory that because an evil exists it can be cured 
only by additional laws, the creation of an additional bureau, 
the promulgation of sweeping regulations, the supervision by the 
Federal Government of the industry involved, with its millions 
of dollars of capital and its thousands of empioyees. Private 
control must cease and the era of Government control must be 
ushered in. 

The Senator’s remedy is not a cure—it is a potion which will 
produce stupor and coma or a poison which will destroy. The 
proponents of this measure, I am afraid, do not comprehend the 
pathology of the case; hence their prescription is dangerous. 
The fallacy of this legislation and of much that is suggested for 
our consideration rests upon the assumption that any social or 
economical evil must and can be cured only by legislation or 
executive action. Accordingly some department prepares a bill 
or some clerk or bureau sends to us a proposed enactment, and 
it is expected that we approve it regardless of precedents or past 
experience or sound economic policies. 

I protest against the assumption that our economic and po- 
litical system has been a failure and that our great achievements 
are only a chimera, and with equal vehemence I protest against a 
government by bureaus and the adoption of a policy which ren- 
ders the States impotent and places the Federal Government in 
control of the lives and property of the American people. I pro- 
test against the irresistible conclusions that must be drawn from 
the position of those supporting measures of this character, viz, 
that we have no law to punish and prevent monopoly and lack 
sufficient wit to devise suitable and constitutional measures 
to protect the people from corporate or individual greed and 
oppression. 

If in the paper’industry prices are too high, competition will 
reduee them. That has been the history of the industrial de- 
velopment of our country. A level of prices too high has re- 
sulted in the invasion of the same field by others and the com- 
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petition has reduced prices to a lower if not to a proper level. 
What the public has lost for a short while because of prices 
being too high and often extortionate has brought compensations 
in the general and uniform fall of prices which competition has 
induced, and in addition there has been a larger investment of 
capital and a multiplying of the industries of the land. I admit, 
of course, that there may be a monopoly so oppressive and 
powerful as to destroy competition. I can conceive of a situation 
where there may be an industrial conspiracy and combination 
so omnipotent and tyrannous as to require its destruction by the 
Government. The efficacy of the Sherman antitrust law has been 
proven, and the decisions of the Supreme Court show that it 
has teeth to devour trusts and monopolies which are inimical 
to the public welfare. 

If we turn over to the Government the enterprises of the 
country we stifle business, destroy competition, and prevent 
capital from entering into legitimate fields of endeavor, because 
it will not compete with the Government. If we lay the clammy 
hand of the Government upon private business we will retard 
the industrial development and the industrial progress of the 
people. The glory of this Republic lies in the fact that the 
brave and hardy pioneers and their children have gone out into 
a multitude of fields, and by their genius and their industry and 
their courage and their Yankee skill they have developed indus- 
tries to a high standard of perfection and have brought conse- 
quent prosperity to the American people. 

The great cities of our country, the great States of the Union, 
are the product of this free play of individualism, of the com- 
petitive forces that have been operating in this Republic; and 
when there have been combinations we have gone to Congress 
and have enacted the Sherman law and the Clayton Act and 
the trade commission bill for the purpose of restraining lawless 
organizations that sought to make profit by illegitimate organ- 
ization. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona rose. 

Mr. KING. And the States have likewise, in many instances, 
passed statutes for the purpose of curbing monopolies that 
were engaged in intrastate business. Unfortunately, the States 
too often have failed to enforce their own statutes and have 
devolved upon the Federal Government the duty of controlling 
monopolies in restraint of trade. : 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator has answered in his 
own statement what I first rose to ask—whether or not the 
argument he was making as to individual enterprise and com- 
petition would not have applied to the Standard Oil Co., and 
whether his argument would not epply to the laws that were 
enacted in pursuance of the effort of the people to get from 
under the very combination of which he speaks—the antitrust 
law, and the whole list of them—with the same force that it 
would apply against this, provided that this were a trust or a 
combination, and we came to Congress to get relief, just as we 
came to Congress to get relief in the case of the antitrust law? 

Mr. KING. Oh, Mr. President, there is a wide distinction 
in the point that I am making. We passed the Sherman anti- 
trust law for the purpose of preventing monopolies; but in so 
doing there was no appeal to Congress, as there is here, to the 
effect that “here is a combination in restraint of trade; it is 
a monopoly; therefore we insist that the Government shall 
take possession of this monopoly and supervise and operate the 
business in which it is engaged.” 

Mr.’SMITH of Arizona. We do not here, either, if I can 
get my amendment adopted. 

Mr. KING. Ah, Mr. President, that is just exactly what my 
friend is doing here. This joint resolution would be a nullity 
and be a mere naked fulmination if it did not contain provi- 
sions authorizing the Government to take charge of the busi- 
ness against which the bill is directed. There is a great deal 
of difference between a law to punish combinations in restraint 
of trade and one empowering the Government to invade the 
field of private endeavor and supervise the business enterprises 
of the people. In the first instance legislation is proper where 
a monopoly exists that extends its nefarious operations beyond 


State lines and engages in interstate commerce. Then the ~ 


Federal Government has plenary powers to enect criminal stat- 
utes against that combination, and may, by proper proceedings, 
dissolve it and resolve it into its constituent parts; and, of 
course, if the monopoly is purely intrastate it can be dealt with 
by State laws. 

This is a Republic. This is not a proprietary Government 
that enters the field of private business. It does possess the 
power to provide commodities required for its own nec's. It 
has power to build ships for war purposes and Government uses, 
It may manufacture munitions for purposes of national defense. 
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Its functions are public. not private. It is not a landlord or a 
business machine or a bureaucracy. It is a political entity to 
exercise delegated and enumerated powers. Our fathers never 
dreamed of the uses to which some would seek to apply it. 

If this policy were to prevail, it would ultimately lead to 
the destruction of industry, and the Government would become 
an overlord. All business would belong to the Government. We 
would all be servants of the Government. We would have one 
stupendous socialistic structure. We would be denied ambition, 
initiative, creative energy, and enterprise; our social and in- 
dustrial system would topple, and we would exist under the 
fragments of a destroyed temple that was once proud and glori- 
ous to all who beheld it. 

It seems to me that we should look long before we support, 
even in war times, a bill that transfers private ownership or 
control of private business into the hands of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Occasions may arise where, aS a war measure, we 
may be compelled to give to the Government power to take 
possession of some enterprise. Shipyards and powder factories 
may be requisitioned and operated by the Government for the 
benefit of the Government; but until such an imperative condi- 
tion arises we ought to set our faces resolutely against de- 
mands, whether from constituents or officials or bureaus or 
from any oth * source, to make the Government a great pater- 
nalistic and bureaucratic machine, 

The Senator from Arizona has just handed me his proposed 
amendments to this joint resolution, and I will examine them 
very briefly to see whether they cure the evils which apparently 
he confesses exist in the joint resolution. 

I invite attention to the first section. I find that the word 
“control” is stricken out, so that, with that amendment, it 
reads as follows: 


Whenever during the continuance of the war and for six months 
thereafter the President shall deem it needful he may direct the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to supervise— 

The word “ control” is stricken out— 
and regulate the production— 


I am sure that the Senator has not relieved the joint resolu- 
tion from the criticism by striking out the word “ control.” 
The words “supervise” and “regulate” obviously are just as 
broad, just as virile, and confer just as great authority as the 
word “control” would. If I “supervise” a business, if I 
“regulate” a business, I control it. So the Senator has not 
cured this part of the section because he has eliminated the word 
“control.” The Federal Trade Commission has the power to 
“supervise and regulate the production and distribution of 
print paper and mechanical and chemical pulp and their prod: 
ucts—to supervise and regulate their production and distri- 
bution.” 

Mr. President, suppose that the Federal Trade Commission, 
in the exercise of this power, should go to some person or 
corporation engaged in the production of print paper and say, 
“We propose to supervise and regulate your business,” and 
should promulgate an order taking possession of it, and those 
in charge of the corporation should say, “ Take the plant and 
the business; we do not propose to be subjected to domination 
in our business by some incompetent clerk that may be sent 
from Washington.’’ Suppose the woods, and timber, and plants, 
and warehouses, and railroads constructed for the transporta- 
tion of the timber, and all the property of the owner were thus 
abandoned and turned over to the Government; what. would 
the Government do? Of course, under the penal section, pos- 
sibly the owners, including every member of the corporation 
having any voice in its management, could be prosecuted and 
fined and sent to the penitentiary. If some Government em- 
ployee should issue any order with reference to the business, 
a failure to observe it would be a crime. So it would be a 
crime to refuse to conduct the business in a manner different 
from that ordered by such employee. A business requiring 
technical skill is turned over to incompetent officials, and the 
owners act at their peril in any matter relating to their own 
property. This is confiscation. By this bill every owner must 
accept the regulatory or supervisory orders promulgated by 
some subaltern, no matter how absurd or irrational they 
might be. 

Is not that involuntary servitude? You go to a corporation 
engaged in business and issue an order, and because the officers 
and employees of that corporation refuse to obey that order, 
preferring to abandon their property and surrender it to the 
Government, they are to be prosecuted and dealt with as felons; 
or if they fear the pains and the penalties of the act, they are 
compelled to submit to these regulations and provisions, and 
thus, as I said, be subjected to a species of involuntary servi- 
tude. It is a monstrous proposition. It seems to me that it 
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ought to be repugnant to any man who has any ideas of 
freedom. 

Will the Senator from Arizona permit me to propound a ques- 
tion, and will he kindly answer it in my time? 

Suppose that when the Federal Trade Commission goes to a 
corporation that is engaged in manufacturing print paper, and 
promulgates an order supervisory and regulatory in character, 
the corporation says: “* We decline to operate under that order. 
We are not allowed a fair compensation. You have subjected 
us to indignities, stripped us of control over our own business, 
placed ignorant employees of the Government to supervise an in- 
dustry which requires skill and knowledge to direct; therefore 
we will turn it over to the Government and let the Government 
do as it pleases with the property.” What authority does this 
bill confer upon the Federal Trade Commission in these cir- 
cumstances? Is there any authority? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No; and I have no authority to 
seize, either. 

Mr. KING. Does the bill provide any authority to take pos- 
session of the property and operate it? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If it does, it will be eliminated, as 
I have said a hundred times before, if the Senate wants it elimi- 
nated. 

Mr. KING. Obviously not. I knew that the Senator—who 
is a good lawyer and a splendid man—would answer the ques- 
tion as only it could be answered, namely, that this bill will be 
absolutely a nullity, so far as it relates to production, if the 
persons owning the property refuse to submit to the regulations 
and supervisory edicts of clerks and subalterns, and turn the 
property over to the Government, and walk out, and say to the 
Government, “ Take possession of it and do as you please.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. My answer did not go as far as the 
conclusions of the Senator. My answer only went to the fac 
that the Government could not seize, and the company can a 
least resell their product, with their appeal to the courts, with- 
out any trouble; and if they do not want to manufacture, there 
is nothing in the bill to make them. There is nothing in the bill 
to permit the Government to seize the property ; so if they want 
to close their mills they can do it. If they do not want to 
close their mills they will ultimately get just as big a price as 
the 60 per cent of the manufacturers that have signed this 
agreement to stand by the price that has been agreed upon. 

Mr. KING. Then, Mr. President, it comes down to*this: Un- 
der this resolution the Government will supervise and regulate 
the production and distribution of print paper, mechanical and 
chemical pulp, and their products, providing the owners will 
work under the orders of the Government; if not, they will be 
prosecuted. If they refuse to operate their plants, and surren- 


‘der them, they may still be punished, but the Government 


has no power to run the business. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That I propose to eliminate, as the 
Senator will see by looking at the amendments. 

Mr. KING. I submit to the Senator that I am reading from 
the copy which he handed me. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I have not put a line around that 
as coming out, have I? 

Mr. KING. Not around any of the words which I have just 
read. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The Senator will find that I have 
struck that out later in the bill. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator kindly indicate whether the 
words which I have just read are still a part of his joint reso- 
lution? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Part of it is struck out right there. 
The Senator sees the purpose of it. The words “and their 
products” are to be struck out, as it appears farther down on 
the same page. That is a mere oversight of mine. 

Mr. KING. The Senator states that the section from which 
I have been reading ought to be further modified by the elimi- 
nation of the words “ and their products,” so that, as corrected, 
it will read: 


He may direct the Federal Trade Commission to supervise and regu- 
late the production and distribution of print paper and mechanical 
and chemical pulp in the United States, and that all mills producin 
and all agencies distributing print paper and mechanical and chemica 
pulp in the United States shall equitably distribute such products, 


So, as I was about to remark, we come down to this proposi- 
tion, and that is this feature of the bill, that the Trade Com- 
mission, through its employees, of course, or such agents as it 
may designate, shall have the authority to supervise and regu- 
late the production and distribution of print paper and me- 
chanical and chemical pulp. I affirm again that in supervising 
and in regulating the production and distribution they have no 
power apparently under the bill to do anything if the corpora- 
tions engaged in these enterprises say to the Government, “ Your 
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regulatory and supervisory decrees and edicts are unjust end 
unfair. You can take our property. We will walk out and 
surrender it to you.” The Governinent under this bill would 
have no authority to do anything except to punish the owners 
and operators and the business would be destroyed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. If the Senator will look at section 4, 
he will find that wherever they refuse to equitably distribute 
this will apply., If the Senator will read again what I have 
eliminated, he will find the manufacture and distribution is 
left to the makers cf paper absolutely. and the only time the 
Government ever puts its hand in the business at all.is when 
they fail to equitably distribute or charge an exorbitant price. 
Then the Government comes in and says they shall equitably 
distribute under this order. If they do not equitably distribute 
under the bill, you can not seize the mills, but under section 
4 of the bill you find that the price must be regulated, of course, 
by the Trade Commission, under its supervision. Now, 80 per 
cent of the production in this country is confined to roll paper, 
the Senator understands in carload lots f. 0. b. at the mill. 

They have agreed that they will sell at 3 cents up to the 
ist day of next April. To the ist day of next April, under the 
decision that I have before me, which I presented to the Senate 
earlier in the debate, 3 cents is to be charged for that kind of 


paper. After April 1 they will submit tu any price set by the 
Trade Commission. They are investigating what that price 
will be. They have given them an appeal up to 90 per cent, 


holding only 10 per cent, when the rule that the Senator and I 
voted for in several bills is 25 per cent. If the mili wants to 
stop work, it can stop it under the bill. If the mili wants to go 
on and get a fair profit, estimated on what it cost it to 
produce paper, it can do it. It is only used as an emergency 
to meet this difficulty—not the roll, but cut paper, for which 
they have been charging 6, 8, and 10 cents a pound. I have 
had a petition from Philadelphia, where I expected it to come 
from, showing that they were opposed to it, and at the same 
time I have petitions from papers in Ohio, every one of them 
advocating it. 

Now, as the Senator will see from a careful reading, there is 
nothing in what he inveighs against. I myself have contended 
that it ought to be eliminated. Will some Senator tell me 
that the Government would seize the plant and there would be 
no remedy? You have here a remedy in the fact that if they 
manufacture and will not distribute at a price equitably—where 
the manufacturers will lock it up in order to make the price 
higher—you ean fine them under the last provision of the joint 
resolution or imprison them, in the discretion of the courts. 
So you see from my standpoint, while I am not disagreeing 
with the Senatoc’s general proposition one particle, he and I 
place a different estimate on the necessity of quick action in a 
matter like the newspaper print of this country. Those who 
have spoken on this matter, except yourself and one other 
Senator, are men who ought to know something about it. They 
are in the business. 

At this particular time the corporation or partnership or 
combination to which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Harprne] 
belongs in his State, among which his paper is in the syndicate, 
I understand you call it that, strongly advocates the provisions 
of the joint resolution. So we are not attempting to seize any- 
thing. We are only attempting, when one of these manufac- 
turers refuses to distribute equitably and charges extortionate 
prices, to regulate the matter. Their prices may be just as high 
as the cost of manufacture justifies. It may be 30 cents a 
pound if their cost is 26 or 24 cents. So there is no possible 
intrusion on the right of any legitimate private business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Arizona said he has 
received a large number of communications from newspapers 
and néwspaper associations of the country. Have any of the 
newspapers that have communicated to the Senator from 
Arizona indicated that at the present time they are now com- 
pelled to pay the highly exorbitant prices that prevailed last 
year? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Not since last November, at the time 
of the decision. Before that I think quite a number com- 

lained. 

F Mr. HITCHCOCK. There are cases of that sort, but as far as 
the Senator’s knowledge goes that is an evil of the past, and at 
the present time in the fair distribution of paper the price has 
been very materially reduced, and is still being.reduced? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The trouble is, if the Senator pleases, 
I am trying to preserve the status quo of that situation in this 
bill. But it does not cover this contract and this agreement there, 
and I have a record of the whole case. The gentlemen who are 
in the combination have a judgment against their agreement. 
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That is as I have said and as the Nenater se well 
cents a pound in the roll f. o. b. at the mill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator desire the pussage of 
this bill because it will maintain the present status? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It will retain the status to which 
these men have themselves agreed. ‘There are only S of these 
and there are Gd or 70 that are alrendy forming another asso- 
ciation of publishers and newspaper men. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Another combination is now being formed? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. There is oue new in course of con- 
struction, according to the editors and publishers. I have here 
the agreement under which they formed 2 news-print bureau: 

FORMING NEW NEWS-PRINYT BUREAU. 


At the dissolution meeting of the former News-Print Manufacturers’ 
Association on last Wednesday at the Waidorf-Astoria, which was re- 
ported in the Paper Trade Journal of Inst week, it was decided to form a 
new association with the old one continued as a de facto organization 
until the by-laws of the new bureau are completed. 

That alarmed me a little. 


The new organization has not yet received a definite name, but it is 
thought probable that the title will be “‘ The News-Print Service Bureau.” 


Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Roptnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. KING. I have yielded to the Senator from Nebraska to 
propound a question. I have spoken already longer than I 
intended and should like to conclude my remarks. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If the Senator will yield to me, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Arizona if the propesed agree- 
ment to which he has referred many times is not to be made 
subject to the approval of the United States courts and sub- 
ject to the approval of the Federal Trade Commission. Is not 
that true? J 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
Attorney General. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. If that be true, would it not indicate that 
the bureau is being formed for a bona fide purpose and not 
with an ulterior motive? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
me by any means. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I notice the article states that cooperation 
with the Federal Trade Commission will be the keynote of all 
the bureau’s activities. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Let me read further: 

The other important development was the dissolution of the News- 
Print Manufacturers’ Association. It is held in this connection that 
now more than ever before is the time for news-print manufacturers 
to stand close together and secure unified action. It is reasonable to 
suppose that some form of working organization to secure this unity of 
cooperation will be evolved. 

If the Senator from Utah will pardon me just a second. 

Mr. KING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is easy to draw deductions that 
are unfair. I only speak of possibilities. I am only wonder- 
ing why all the 65 others that are not in the combination want 
to go into one of this kind. What is the reason of it? News- 
paper print can be sold, 80 per cent of it, at the price fixed by 
the Trade Commission under this agreement in force. This 
measure does not disturb the status quo of any decision but 
only prevents those who wish to combine to do this outrageous 
thing that has been stopped by the proceedings in court and by 
agreement. They filed an agreement to supply print paper at 
24 cents a pound and violated that agreement in less than four 
weeks, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Arizona has 
just made an indictment against the able Attorney General of 
the United States and his assistants. If there is now a con- 
tinuation of the organization which was originally prosecuted, 
or if a new one is in process of incubation and possibly may be 
hatched, why does not the Attorney General, why do net the 
various district attorneys, put in motion the machinery of the 
law and prosecute those who are forming these combinations 
and by proper proceedings in a court of equity dissolve these 
organizations, whether perfected or inchoate? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is impossible for a criminal 
statute to anticipate the crime. , 

Mr. KING. But the Senator says that they are advising 
already the formation of another combination in restraint of 
trade. That advertisement, if it be authentic, would be the 
justifieation for a bill in equity to prevent the consummation 
of any illegal combination. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
course. 

Mr. KING. Then if it is not illegal, if it does not restrain 
trade, the distinguished Senator from Arizona ought not to 
complain. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it is very proper to state that 
the notoriety of this organization is an indication that it was 
intended as a method of cooperating with the Federal Trade 
Commission. The real combination and conspiracy which was 
formed undoubtedly by a few manufacturers was for a long 
lime a secret organization. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; it was not known for many months 
after its formation. They had secret meetings and their pur- 
poses were those of darkness and conspiracy. But this the 
Senator refers to is as far as I can see merely an effort of a 
certain number of men engaged in a certain trade to cooperate 
with the Federal Trade Comission. 

Mr. KING. I was about to observe to my friend that that 
was the interpretation I placed upon it; but for the purpose of 
answering the argument of the Senator from Arizona I pre- 
ferred for the moment to place the same interpretation which 
he did upon the apparently harmless article to which he re- 
ferred. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not wish to place any stress on 
the fact of the formation of this combination, and I thought I 
had said so in my statement. I am not saying that these men 
would do it, but I am saying that this agreement covered in the 
first place that for which these people were indicted, and they 
pleaded guilty. Here are their pictures [exhibiting]. It does 
not cover the news-print case, and it is only as a preventive 
measure, largely in warning these combinations. If the Senate 
will amend the joint resolution as proposed, the Senator will 
see it gives no power on earth. Those men make the paper 
and distribute it under the bill. The first act of the Govern- 
ment is that they shall distribute it at a fair price. There is 
not another thing in the bill but that the manufacturers shal) 
distribute certain products equitably and at a fair price. Then 
if they refuse to obey the order of this tribunal, there is a fine, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, before the general debate on the 
bill concludes I wish to complete my remarks. I should be very 
glad for the Senator from Arizona, however, to make such 
remarks following mine as he may wish to do in answer thereto. 

Mr. President, the Senator can not disguise the meaning of this 
resolution by the ingenious argument which he has just made, 
namely, that it merely means that there will be an equitable 
distribution by the Government of the product of the paper 
mills. That is not the resolution. It provides that the Govern- 
ment through the instrumentality provided therein shall regulate 
and supervise the production as well as the distribution. 

That means that the Trade Commission and its agents shall 
go into any department employed and necessary to produce 
print paper and supervise and regulate the work, the em- 
ployees, and supervise whatever is done. In other words, the 
entire business is controlled by the commission. They can go 
into the work and supervise the manner in which the timber 
shall be cut, determine the wages paid, the hours of labor of 
all employees, and provide regulations, supervisory and other- 
wise, for all forms of activity connected with the production 
of the same. If I regulate and supervise the production of 
any product the power of regulation authorizes me to deter- 
mine who shall work, the hours of work, the wages to be paid, 
and the surroundings incident to their employment. It em- 
powers me to determine what railroads shall transport the 
pulp or other product, where the pulp shall be housed, the rates 
that shall be paid. It will give me the power to employ 
numerous Officials to distribute it, to fix their compensation, 
determine where it shall be distributed, when it shall be dis- 
tributed, and what instrumentalities shall be employed. 

Obvicusly this bill would be a mere brutum fulmen (except 
for the penal provisions) if it did not possess more power than 
the Senator ascribes to it. If the Government should merely 
say that print paper shall be “equitably distributed” the 
objections to this resolution would not be so serious, and yet 
when you say to the Government you have the power to de- 
termine how a product shall be equitably distributed, that means 
the conferring of power to investigate the conditions under 
which the article was produced to determine the cost, because 
the equitable distribution contemplated in the bill regards the 
cost to the consumer ag the chief and, indeed, only factor. 

“ Equitable distribution ” means not the mere physical distri- 
bution in a geographical sense, but the price to be paid by 
those who buy the paper. So that involves an examination of 
the labor question, the amount invested, the returns upon the 
investinent, and the entire subject of production. How can the 
questions of capital invested and profits earned be determined 
without investigation of all the elements of production? One 
purchaser may say that paper can be “ equitably ” distributed 
to him at 2 cents per pound. How can the commission ascertain 


that matter unless the entire subject of production costs is in- 
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vestigated? All these questions are involved in this resolution, 
even under the narrow construction placed upon it by the 'Sen- 
ator from Arizona. i 

But I repeat, Mr. President, the bill puts private enterprises 
engaged in the manufacture of pulp into the hands of the Gov- 
ernment to regulate and supervise. It has power to fine and 
imprison all those who fail to observe whatever regulations and 
orders may be promulgated by the Government or the subordi- 
nates of the Trade Commission. It ought to be obnoxious, it 
seems to me, to every man who has any idea of liberty. 

Then, Mr. President, there is another fatal defect. Where is 
the money with which to pay those who will execute the law? 
Where is the money with which to transport the paper, pay 
insurance rates, and meet the charges of the warehouses? 
Where is the money to provide for the distribution and to carry 
the purchasers for 30 or 60 or 90 days or 6 months, as the 
purehasers of paper are usually carried? There is no fund 
provided here and no appropriation called for. The Government 
is told to regulate and supervise the production and distribu- 
tion, and yet it has furnished no means with which to pay for the 
work incidental to this gigantic task. 

Looking at this bill in any way, Mr. President, it seems to 
me, it can not receive the support of men who are familiar with 
the principles of our Government and with our industrial life. 
It is a bill imposing pains and penalties unless one submits to 
involuntary servitude. It is degrading in its character. It de- 
prives men of their initiative, takes away from them their busi- 
ness, and subjects them to an espionage hateful to the Ameri- 
can people. I hope it will be defeated. 


Addresses of Members of the Foreign War Missions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
GEORGE W. EDMONDS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tne Hotcsr or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 5, 1918. 


Mr. EDMONDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend my re- 
marks by inserting in the Recorp a compilation of the splendid 
addresses delivered by the members of the various war mis- 
sions of the allied countries before the House and Senate during 
the past year, as well as the introductory remarks of Vice 
President MArsHatr, Senator Savutsbpury, President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate, and Speaker Crark. 

FRANcb. 
Reception of the French war avtaoten in the Senate Tuesday, May 

The VICE PRESIDENT said: The Chair requests the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Lopeée] to meet the distinguished guests of the 
Senate and escort them into the Chamber. 

At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. the commissioners of the 
French Republic to the Government of the United States, M. 
Rene Viviani, vice premier of the council of ministers; Marshal 
Joffre; Vice Admiral Chocheprat, of the Navy of France; and 
M. Emile Hovelaque, inspector general of public instruction, 
escorted by Mr. HrrcHcock and Mr. Loper, the committee ap- 
pointed by the Vice President, entered the Senate Chamber, 
accompanied by Mr. Jusserand, the French: ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary accredited to the United States, 
aides of the French officers, and the Assistant Secretary of 
State, Mr. Phillips. The distinguished visitors having been 
seated in chairs provided to the right and left, respectively, of 
the Vice President, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate of the United States 
has had the pleasure and honor many times in the past of re- 
ceiving and weleoming distinguished visitors to the Republic. 
It had the glorious honor of receiving Gen. Lafayette. Nearly 
a century afterwards it now has the great pleasure and honor 
of weleoming the vice premier of the French Government, the 
superintendent of public instruction, the marshal of France, and 
Vice Admiral Chocheprat, of the French Navy. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in order that Senators may 
have an opportunity to be presented to the distinguished guests 
of the Nation who are now in the Senate Chamber, I move that 
the Senate take a recess for 25 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon (at 12 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) the Senate 
took a recess for 25 minutes. 


TION. 
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During the recess the members of the French commission took 
their places at the right of the Vice President’s desk, and the 
Members of the Senate were presented to them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. While the Senate is not in session, 
the presiding officer has decided to vary the proceedings by 
asking the French premier to address you very briefly in recess, 
[Applause. ] 

M. Viviani thereupon addressed the Senate in French, his 
remarks being received with frequent manifestations of ap- 
plause. The address. in English, will be published hereafter. 

In response to calls for an address, Marshal Joffre said: 


I do not speak English. Vive les Etats Unis! 


[Applause. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As we said, “ Hail!” so now we 
say, “ Farewell,” and yet again, please God, “ Hail!” [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the 
Chamber. 


ADDRESS BY M. VIVIANI. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has received a trans- 
lotion of the address delivered by the French vice premier in 
the Senate Chamber on the Ist instant. If there is no objec- 
tion, the Chair will order it printed in the Recorp, and when in- 
corporated in the permanent Recorp it will be of value in future 
years. 

The address is as follows: 

M. Vivianr. Mr. President and Senators, since I have been 
granted the supreme honor of speaking. before the representa- 
tives of the American people, may I ask them first to allow me 
to thank this magnificent Capital for the welcome it has ae- 
corded us? Accustomed as we are in our own free land to 
pepular manifestations, and though we had been warned by 
your fellow countrymen who live in Paris of the enthusiasm 
burning in your hearts, we are still full of the emotion raised 
by the sights that awaited us. I shall never cease to see the 
proud and stalwart men who saluted our passage; your women, 
whose grace adds fresh beauty to your city, their arms out- 
stretched, full of flowers; and your children hurrying to meet 
us as if our coming were looked upon as a lesson for them. all 
with one accord acclaiming in our perishable persons immortal 
I'vrance. And I predict there will be a yet grander manifesta- 
tion on the day when your illustrious President. relieved from 
the burden of power, will come amoung us bearing the salute of 
the Republic of the United States to a free Europe. whose 
foundations. from end to end shall be based on right. It is 
with unspeakable emotion that we crossed the threshold of this 
legislative palace, where prudence and boldness meet, and that 
I for the first time in the annals ef America, though a foreigner, 
speak in this Hall which only a few days since resounded with 
the words of virile force. You have set all the democracies of 
the world the most magnificent example. So soon as the com- 
mon peril was made manifest to you, with simplicity and within 
a few short days you voted a formidabie war credit and pro- 
Cluimed that a formidable army was to be raised. President 
Wilson’s commentary on his acts, which you made yours, remains 
in the histery of free peoples the weightiest of lessons. Doubi- 
less you were resolved to avenge the insults offered your flag, 
which the whole world respected; doubtless through the thick- 
ness of these massive walls the mournful cry of all the victims 
that criminal hands hurled into the depths of the sea has 
reached and stirred your souls, but it will be your honor in his- 
tory that you also heard the cry of humanity and invoked 
against autocracy the rights of democracies. And I can only 
wonder as I speak what, if they still have any power to think, 
are the thoughts of the autocrats who three years ago against 
us, three months ago against you, unchained this conflict. 

Ah! doubtless they said among themselves that a democracy 
is an ideal government, that it showers reforms on mankind, 
that it can in the domain of labor quicken all economic activities. 
And yet now we see the French Republie fighting in defense of 
its territory and the liberty of nations and opposing to the 
avalanche let loose by Prussian militarism the union of all its 
children who are still capable of striking many a weighty blow. 
And now we see England, far removed like you from conscrip- 
tion, who has also, by virtue of a discipline all accept, raised 
from her soil millions of fighting men. And we see other nations 
accomplishing the same act; and that liberty not only inflames 
ail hearts but coordinates and brings into being all needed 
efforts. And now we see all America rise and sharpen her 
weapons in the midst of peace for the common struggle. To- 
gether we will carry on that struggle, and when by force we have 
at last imposed military victory our labors will not be concluded. 
Our task will be—I quote the noble words of President Wilson— 


te organize the society of nations. I well know that our enemies, 
who have never seen before them anything but horizons of 
arnage, will never cease to jeer at so noble a design. Such 
has always been the fate of great ideas »t their birth; and 
if thinkers and men of action had allowed themselves to be dis- 
couraged by skeptics mankind would still be in its infancy, and 
we should still be slaves. After material victory we will win 
this moral victory. We will shatter the ponderous sword of 
luilitarism; we will establish gunranties for peace; and then 
we can disappear from the world’s stage, since we shall leave 
at the cost of our common immolation the noblest heritage future 
generations can possess. 





Reception of the French war mission in the House of Representatives, 
Thursday, May 3, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as 2 committee to escort 
the French commissioners to the floor of the House the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. FLoop; the gentleman from Maryland, 
Mr. Linruicum;: the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. GoopwIn; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Coover; the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Porter, being members of the regular Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs; and also appoints the gentleman 
from Louisiana, Gen. EstoprnaL, and the gentleman from Lili- 
nois, Mr. McCormick, as they can each read and speak the 
French language. The committee will proceed to the Speaker’s 
room and the House stands in recess for 30 minutes. 

The Chair will further suggest that the Hon. Rene Viviani 
and Marshal Joffre come up in the first instance to the Speaker's 
desk to be presented to the House, and then that they take their 
stand at the right of the Speaker's desk, so that everybody can 
pass by and shake hands, 

Accordingly, at 12 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m., the House 
stood in recess for 30 minutes. 

At 12 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m. the commissioners of the 
French Republic to the Government of the United States, M. 
Rene Viviani, vice premier of the council of ministers; Mar- 
shal Joffre; Vice Admiral Chocheprat, of the Navy of France; 
and M. Emile Hovelaque,. inspecter general of public instruc- 
tion, escorted by Mr. Froop, Mr. Lintyicem. Mr. Goopwin of 
Arkansas Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, Mr. Porter, Mr. Estrorrn at, 
and Mr. McCormick, entered the Hall of the House, accom- 
panied by M. Jusserand, the French ambassador extraordinary 
and plenipotentiary accredited to the United States. aids of the 
French officers, and the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Phil- 
lips. The distinguished visitors were escorted to the Speaker’s 
rostrum amid prolonged applause and cheers. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I present to you the vice premier, the minister of Justice of 
France, M. Rene Viviani. [Prolonged appl:use.] 

M. Viviani thereupon addressed the House in French, his re- 
marks being received with frequent manifestations of applause. 
The address, in English. will be published hereafter. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. 
I present to you the marshal of France, Gen. Joffre. [Pro- 
longed applause. } 

In response to calls for an address, Marshal Joffre said: 

I thank you. Vive tAmerique! [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I present you the great-grandson of Gen. Lafayette, Marquis de 
Chambrun. [Applause.] 

Gentleinen of the House of Representatives, I present to you 
the ambassador from France, M. Jusserand. [Applause.] 

In response to calls for an address. 

M JusseRAND said: Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, I intended to repeat only the words of Mar- 
shal Joffre, though I have not the same excuse for not making 
a longer speech: but the words interpret very well my feelings 
as well as his feelings and the feelings of all my compatriots. 
Gentlemen, I thank you. {Applause. ] 

This occasion is a very great one, a unique one, and I am 
sure that those two men whose portraits adorn this Hall, 
Washington and Lafayette, those two friends who fought for. 
liberty, would, if they could, also applaud and say to their 
descendants, their American descendants and their French 
descendants, “Dear people) we thank you.” [Applause.]. 
What you have been doing, the laws you have passed. the de- 
cisions you have taken, touch us deeply, and touch the French 
people in a very particular fashion. because what you have done 
is a sort of counterpart of what we did long ago. What we did 
was to come to the rescue of men who wanted to be free. and 
our desire was to help them and to have no other recompense 
than to succeed, and that liberty should be established in this 
new continent. [Applause.}] What we did was uniane in the 
history of the world. We expected no recompense but your 
friendship, and that we got. [Applause.} We did not know 
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that ever a time would come when the same event, the szme 
action could be taken by another of the nations of the world, 
and yet that time has come, the same action has been taken, 
with the same energy, the same generosity, the same disin- 
terestedness that characterized the conduct of those other men 
mmauny years ago. What you do now is to come to Europe to 
take part in the fight for liberty, a fight in which you expect 
no recompense, nothing to your advantage, except that very 
great advantage, that in the same way that we secured liberty— 
human liberty, individual liberty, national liberty—on this con- 
tinent, you will fight to see that liberty be preserved in the Old 
World, and, thanks te you, we shail see the calamities of this 
struggle shortened, and we shall see that a new spirit of liberty 
will grow greater and stronger, and, thanks to you, be reju- 
venated. [Applause.] 

The members of the French commission then took their places 
at the right of the Speaker’s rostrum and the Members of the 
House were presented to them. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. 





SPEECH OF M, VIVIANI. 

The SPEAKER. The House will remember that there was 
an order made here to print in the Recorp an English transla- 
tion of the speech of M. Viviani made in the House on May 3. 
The translation was not furnished until to-day, and the Chair 
lays it before the House to be printed in the REcorp. 

The translation of the remarks of M. Viviani on May 3, 1917, 
is as follows: 

M. Vivianr. Gentlemen, once more my fellow countrymen and 
I are admitted to the honor of being present at a sitting in a legis- 
lative chamber. May I be permitted to express our emotion at 
this notable exception to rules more than a century old, and so 
far as my own person is concerned may I say that, as a member 
of Parliament accustomed for 20 years to the passions and storms 
which sweep through political assemblies, I appreciate more 
than anyone at this moment the supreme joy of being near this 
chair, which is in such a commanding position that however 
feeble may be the voice that speaks thence it is heard over the 
whole world? 

Gentlemen, I shall not try to thank you, not because our 
gratitude fails but because now words to express it fail. No; 
I do not thank you for your welcome. We have all felt, my 
companions and myself, that the manifestations which rose to- 
ward our persons came not only from your lips. We have all 
felt that you were not merely fulfilling the obligation of inter- 
national courtesy. Suddenly in all is charming intimacy the 
complexity of the American soul has been revealed to us. When 
ohe meets an American one is supposed to meet a practical man, 
merely a practical man, caring only for business, only interested 
in business ; but when, at certain hours in private life, one studies 
the American soul one discovers at the same time how fresh 
and delicate it is, and when at certain moments of public life 
one considers the soul of the Nation, then one sees all the force 
of the ideals that rise from it; so that this American people, 
in its perfect balance, is at once practical and sentimental, a 
realizer and a dreamer, and is always ready to place its, prac- 
tical qualities at the disposal of its puissant thoughts. 

And see, gentlemen, what a glorious comparison, to our profit 
and yours also, we can establish between our enemies and our- 
selves. Intrusted with a mandate from a free people, we come 
among freemen to compare our ideas, to exchange our views, 
to mensure the whole extent of the problems raised by this war, 
and all the allied nations, simply because they repose on demo- 
cratic institutions, through their Governments, meet in the 
_ same lofty region, on equal terms, in full liberty. 

I well know that at this very hour in the central empire there 
is an absolute monarch who binds other peoples to his will by 
vassal links of steel. It has been said this was a sign of 
strength. It is only a derisive appearance of strength; and in 
truth, only a few weeks ago, on the eve of the day when out- 
raged America was about to rise in its force, on the morrow of 
the day when the Russian revolution, faithful to its alliance, 
called at once its soldiers to arms and its people to independ- 
“ence, this absolute monarch was seen to totter on the steps of 
his throne as he felt the first breath of the tempest pass over 
his crown, and he bent toward his people in humiliation, and in 
order to win its sympathy borrowed from free peoples their 
highest institutions and promised his subjects universal suf- 
frage. 

Here, in the crucial hours of our history, as in yours, it is 
liberty which clears the way for our soldiers. We are all now 
united in our common effort for civilization, for right. 

The day before yesterday in a public meeting at which I was 
present I heard one of your greatest orators say with deep emo- 
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tion, “It has been sworn on the tomb of Washington.” And 
then I understood the full emotion and import of those words. 
If Washington could rise from his tomb, if from his sacred 
mound he could view the world as it now is, shrunk to smaller 
proportions by the lessening of material and moral distances 
and the mingling of every kind of communication between men, 
he would feel his labors are not yet concluded and that, just as 
a man of superior and powerful mind has a debt to all other 
men, so a superior and powerful nation owes a debt to other 
nations, and after establishing its own independence must aid 
others to maintain their independence or to conquer it. It is 
the mysterious logic of history which President Wilson so mar- 
velously understood, thanks to a mind as vigorous as it is 
subtle, as capable of analysis as it is of synthesis, of minute ob- 
servation followed by swift action. It has been sworn on the 
tomb of Washington. It has been sworn on the tomb of our 
allied soldiers, fallen in a sacred cause. It has been sworn by 
the bedside of wounded men. It has been sworn on the heads 
of our orphan children. It has been sworn on cradles and on 
tombs. It has been sworn. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 
Reception of the British war mission in the United States Senate 
Tuesday, May 8, 1917. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.). 
The British commissioners having arrived at the Capitol, the 
Chair requests the Senator from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Cort], and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] to meet the 
members of the British commission in the Vice President’s room 
and escort them into the Senate Chamber. 

At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. the commissioners of the 
Government of Great Britain to the Government of the United 
States, the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M. P., O. M., 
principal British secretary of state for foreign affairs; the 
Hon. Sir Eric Drummond, K. C. M. G., C. B.; Mr. Ian Malcolm, 
M. P.; Mr. C. F. J. Dormer; Rear Admiral Sir Dudley R. S. 
de Chair, R. N., K. C. B., M. V. O.; Fleet Paymaster Gen. 
Vincent A. Lawford, R. N., D. S. O.; Maj. Gen. G. T. M. Bridges, 
G. M. G., D. S. O.; Maj. H. H. Spender-Clay, M. P., British 
General Staff, escorted by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President, consisting of Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr. Wiritams, Mr. 
PoMERENE, Mr. Cott, and Mr. Borau, entered the Senate Cham- 
ber, accompanied by Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, the British 
ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary accredited to 
the United States, aids of the British officers, the Assistant 
Secretary of State, Mr. William Phillips; Mr. Hugh Gibson, of 
the State Department; and Capt. George Quekemeyer, United 
States Army. The distinguished visitors were escorted to the 
places assigned to them, the Right Hon. Arthur J. Balfour and 
the British ambassador, Sir Cecil Arthur Spring-Rice, being 
seated, respectively, at the right and left of the Vice President. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in honor of the distinguished 
representatives of Great Britain, who are the guests of the 
Nation and who are now in the Senate Chamber, and in order 
that Senators may have an opportunity to be presented to them, 
I move that the Senate take a recess for 30 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of.the Senator from Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
32 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess for 80 minutes. 

During the recess, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, for more than a century 
and a quarter the one great reason for the existence of this 
body has been to preserve the equality of all men before the 
law. A few days s‘nce we had the pleasure of greeting the rep- 
resentatives of that peo_'2 whose shibboleth is “ fraternity.” 
To-day we honor, and in turn are ourselves honored, by receiv- 
ing the representatives of that people whose forbears centuries 
ago, in an age of almost universal absolutism, compelled their 
King, annointed though he was with the holy oil of consecra- 
tion, to give to them the Great Charter of human liberty. I: 
were mere prophecy to say that without that Great Charter the 
Republic either of France or of America would he or have a hope 
of being. 

May I express the hope that at the end of this most horrific 
warfare, when the representatives of liberty, fraternity, and 
equality shall take their seats at the council table of the nations, 
they will not arise therefrom until they shall, so far as human 
ingenuity can do so, guarantee to every people the right to be 
free from the fear of assault from without or oppression from 
within [applause], until they shall write this legend in the 
firmament, above the sun rising for a newer and, if not a better, 
at least a safer civilization, “I shine only for the wise; they 











are not wise who are not just” ? In the words of one woman 
lawyer, for whom I have profound respect, the wise Portia, to 
Antonio, Bassanio’s best friend: 

Sir, you are very welcome to our house ; 


It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. 


I have the honor and the great pleasure of presenting to you 
the foremost champion of Magna Charta, the Right Hon. Arthur 
James Balfour, British secretary of state for foreign affairs. 
[Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF RIGHT HON. ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR. 


Mr. BAtrour. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, 
you, Mr. President, have in graceful and pregnant sentences 
brought to our recollection the common origin of those liber- 
ties which, whether in France, in Britain, or in the United 
States of America, we all rejoice in and are all determined to 
defend. [Applause.] You have also in warm words of wel- 
come spoken kindly of the mission of which I have the honor 
to be the head, and to which you are now paying the rare—the 
very rare—honor of welcoming within your walls. Gentlemen, 
on their behalf not less than on my own, I most sincerely thank 
you for your welcome. I know well that it is not a welcome 
to individuals. The kindness which each one of us as individ- 
uals has received since we came to this great city will never 
be forgotten by any one of us. It has been kindness abundant, 
overflowing, generous, unlimited; but, gentlemen, behind that 
kindness paid by individuals to individuals, behind the expres- 
sion of a hospitable and generous feeling to guests within your 
gates, there is, after all, something much deeper, something 
much more important, something which is, after all, the ani- 
mating spirit which brings this great assembly here to-day. 

The original object of our mission, 1f I may so express it, 
was mainly a purely business one. We came here to discuss 
matters of the deepest moment for the conduct of that great 
war in which both our nations are involved. We came here to 
explain to your leaders and statesmen what were the needs 
from which the allies mainly suffered, and to lay freely at the 
disposal of those responsible for the conduct of your affairs the 
results of our own experience, the consequences, perhaps I ought 
to say, in some cases of our own errors and blunders during 
two years and a half of strenuous and sanguinary fighting. 
That was the original object; that was the business side of our 
mission. But the reception which you have given us here, the 
treatment which we have received from the President, from 
the Cabinet, from the House of Representatives, from the 
Sensie—that treatment raises the whole level of our mission 
from a purely business operation to a great incident in the 
common life of two great and free peoples. 

Gentlemen, I do not think the importance of that is easy to 
overrate. I believe that the consequences will not be iens- 
ured by any mere record of the transactions that may take 
place between our various Governments, nor will the effects 
of it vanish when we ourselves, in consequence of the calls of 
duty elsewhere, leave your hospitable city. No, gentlemen, 
this mission and the French mission which is associated with 
it mark a new epoch in the relations of our three countries, 
and I believe that in the alliance thus cemented lie secure some 
of the greatest hopes, some of the proudest expectations, which 
we dare to entertain about the future of civilization. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Gentlemen, it is not, however, your kindness of heart alone 
which has given this significance to contemporary events. That 
significance is forced upon our notice whether we be citizens 
of America or citizens of France or citizens of Britain; but 
I speak especialiy at this moment of citizens of America and 
citizens of Britain. It is forced upon our notice by the un- 
wearied efforts of an unconscionable German propaganda. 
Whether we live on the other side of the Atlantic or on this 
side of the Atlantic, we English-speaking peoples have never 
organized ourselves for military purposes; we have never been 
military States; and when the war broke out undoubtedly the 
Germans looked around the world, estimated the value (from 
their point of view) of the nations with whom they might be 
concerned, and, profoundly contemptuous of our views of civili- 
zation, whether they were British or American views, they de- 
cided that neither Britain nor America counted in the struggle 
by which they hoped to obtain the domination of the world. 
They found us unprepared; they found us unmilitary; and be- 
cause we were unprepared and because we were unmilitary 
they jumped rashly to the conclusion, firstly, that we were afraid 
to fight. and, secondly, that if we fought we would be wholly 
negligible quantities. I think they are beginning, possibly, to 
find out their mistake. [Great applause.] : 
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How, gentlemen, did that mistake ever arise? It arose from 
the utter incapacity of the German ruling class—and it is only 
of the German ruling class that I speak to-day—to estimate 
value except in terms of drilled men and military preparation. 
They saw that England and America were prosperous, were 
unwarlike, were immersed in the arts of peace and involved in 
the industrial interests incident to a peaceful civilization, and 
they drew from that two conclusions. They drew from it, in 
the first place, the conclusion that because we were commercial 
we were therefore material; that we were incapable of high 
ideals or great sacrifices; and the further conclusion that even 
if we determined late in the day to pursue those high ideals and 
to make those great sacrifices we should be so utterly incom- 
petent in the arts to which they had devoted so much of their 
attention that our interference in the war would be a thing 
which they could leave wholly on one side. On that miscalcu- 
lation have been wrecked, and will be wrecked, all their hopes. 
[Applause.] It was their fatal blunder, a blunder from which 
they will never recover, but a blunder which has saved civili- 
zation. 

Gentlemen, I speak with confidence about the issue of this 
great struggle, a confidence which is redoubled since you have 
thrown in your lot with those who have been fighting since 1914. 
[Great applause.] I see, indeed, suggestions that Germany, 
incapable of winning by arms, is going to win through the 
illegitimate weapon of submarine warfare. I believe it not. I 
do not at all minimize, I do not wish to minimize, the gravity 
of the submarine menace. After all, in the two years and a 
half during which the war has been going on, more than one 
difficulty of like magnitude has met us and more than one diffi- 
culty of like magnitude has been overcome. 

The question of munitions is a case in point. I do not wish 
to detain you on such an occasion with details, but at the begin- 
ning of the war it became evident that Germany had recognized 
the importance of the munitions question, had been preparing 
for this war through years of peace by having at her disposal a 
supply of ammunition greater than all the rest of the world put 
together, and at one time it almost looked as if the cause of 
civilization and liberty were to be crushed under the multitude 
of shells and the weight of artillery. We have surmounted that 
difficulty. It was a very great one. 

I do not deny that the submarine difficulty is a very great 
one. I do not deny that it will require every effort made, either 
in Britain or here, successfully to overcome it; but that those 
efforts will be made, that this menace will be overcome, that 
the United States of America, like Great Britain and her 
dominions, will throw themselves into the task with ungrudging 
efforts, and that those efforts will be crowned with success, I 
do not doubt for a moment. [Great applause.] This war is 
not going to be settled by the sinking of helpless neutrals or by 
sending women and children to the bottom by torpedoes or gun- 
fire. It is to be settled by hard fighting; and when it comes to 
hard fighting, neither America nor Britain nor France need fear 
measuring themselves at any moment against those who have 
risen up against all that we hold dear for the future. 

I therefore, gentlemen, look forward—not, of course, in a 
spirit of light and easy and unthinking confidence, but with 
firm faith—to the future of this war. It requires every man 
and woman on this side of the Atlantic, as on the other side 
of the Atlantic, to throw their united efforts into the seale of 
right. That effort unquestionably will be made, is being made, 
wili be made yet further, and, being made, I doubt not that it 
will be crowned with success, and that posterity will look back 
upon the union of these peoples, symbolized by such meetings 
as that which I am now addressing, as marking a new epoch 
in the history of the world; an epoch in which all the civilized 
nations roused themselves in unity to deal with one of their 
number which has forgotten its responsibilities, forgotten its 
duties, and which, in unscrupulous lust for universal domination, 
has brought the greatest of known calamities upon the world. 

Gentlemen, I have detained you too long, but I was led 
away by my subject. On my own behalf and on behalf of 
my friends around me, I beg to thank you for the unique 
honor which you have paid to us, and, through us, to our:coun- 
try, to our cause, which is your cause, and to the future of 
civilization, which is yours as much as ours. 

I thank you. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The British commissioners will 
take pleasure in greeting the Senators of the United States and 
such guests as may be upon the floor of the Senate. At the 
hour of 1 o’clock the Chair will ask Senator Roprnson, of Ar- 
kansas, to take the chair. 

The members of the British commission then took their places 
at the left of the Vice President’s desk, and the Members of the 
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Senate were presented to them by the committee of the Senate 
appointed by the Vice President for that purpose. 

At 1 o’clock p. m., upon the expiration of the recess, the dis- 
tinguished visitors were escorted from the Chamber and the 
Senate reassembled. 





Reception of the British War Mission in the House of Representatives, 
Saturday, May 5, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as a committee to escort 
the British commissioners to the floor of the House the gentle- 
man from Virginia, Mr. FLoop; the gentleman from Maryland, 
Mr. Lintuicum; the gentleman from Arkansas, Mr. GoopwiIn ; 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Cooper; and, in the absence 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Vorrer, and the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, Mr. Rogers, the next ranking mem- 
bers of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, he appoints the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Mr. Tempre. The committee 
will proceed to the Speaker’s room, and, in accordance with 
the previous order, the House will stand in recess for 30 
iIninutes, 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess. 

The President of the United States entered the Executive 

allery of the House and was greeted with prolonged applause 
and cheers. 

The Chief Justice and Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States were seated in front of the Speaker’s 
rostrum. 

At 12 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m., the commissioners of the 
Government of Great Britain to the Government of the United 
States, the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, principal British 
secretary of state for foreign affairs; Gen. G. T. M. Bridges, of 
the British Army; Admiral Sir Dudley R. S. De Chair, K. C. B., 
of the British Navy; Fleet Paymaster V. A. Lawford, D. S. 
©. R. N.; Lord Cunliffe, governor of the Bank of England; Mr. 
Tan Malcolm, M. P.; and Maj. Spender-Clay, M. P., British gen- 
eral staff, escorted by Mr. Froop, Mr. LintaHicum, Mr. Goopw1n 
of Arkansas, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin, and Mr. Tempir, entered 
the Hall of the House, accompanied by Sir Cecil Arthur Spring- 
Rice, the British ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
accredited to the United States, aids of the British officers, and 
the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Phillips, and Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, of the Department of State. The distinguished visitors 
were escorted to the Speaker’s rostrum amid prolonged ap- 
plause and cheers. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I present to you the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, prin- 
cipal British secretary of state for foreign affairs. [Prolonged 
applause. ] 

REMARKS OF RIGHT HON. ARTHUR J. BALFOUR. 

Mr. Batrour. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, will you permit me, on behalf of my 
friends and myself, to offer you my deepest and sincerest thanks 
for the rare and valued honor which you have done us by re- 
ceiving us here to-day? We all feel the greatness of this honor, 
but I think to none of us can it come home so closely as to one 
who, like myself, has been for 48 years in the service of a free 
assembly like your own. I rejoice to think that a member—a 
very old member, I am sorry to say—of the British House of 
Commons has been received here to-day by this great sister 
assembly with such kindness as you have shown to me and to 
my friends. [Applause.] 

Ladies and gentlemen, these two assemblies are the greatest 
and the oldest of the free assemblies now governing great na- 
tions in the world. The history, indeed, of the two is very 
different. The beginnings of the British House of Commons 
go back to a dim historic past, and its full rights and status 
have only been conquered and permanently secured after cen- 
turies of political struggle. Your fate has been a happier one, 
You were called into existence at a much later stage of social 
development. You came into being complete and perfected and 
all your powers determined, and your place in the Constitution 
secured beyond chance of revolution; but, though the history 
of these two great assemblies is different, each of them repre- 
sents the great democratic principle to which we look forward 
aus the security for the future peace of the world. [Applause.] 
All of the free assemblies now to be found governing the great 
nations of the earth have been modeled either upon your prac- 
tice or upon ours, or upon both combined. 

Mr. Speaker, the compliment paid to the mission from Great 
Britain by such an assembly and upon such an occasion is one 
not one of us is ever likely to forget, but there is something, 
after all, even deeper and more significant, in the circumstances 
under which I now have the honor to address you, than any 
which arise out of the interchange of courtesies, however sin- 
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cere, between two great and friendly nations, We all, I think, 
feel instinctively that this is one of the great moments in the 
history of the world and that what is now happening on both 
sides of the Atlantic represents the drawing together of great 
and free peoples for mutual protection against the aggression 
of military despotism. [Prolonged applause and cheers. | 

I am not one of those and none of you are among those who 
are such bad democrats as to say that democracies make no 
mistakes. All free assemblies have made blunders; sometimes 
they have committed crimes. Why is it, then, that we look for- 
ward to the spread of free institutions throughout the word, 
and especially among our present enemies, as one of the greatest 
guaranties of the future peace of the world? I will tell you, 
gentlemen, how it seems to me. It is quite true that the people 
and the representatives of the people may be betrayed by some 
momentary gust of passion into a policy which they ultimately 
deplore, but it is only a military despotism of the German type 
which can, through generations if need be, pursue steadily, re- 
morselessly, unscrupulously, the appalling object of dominating 
the civilization of mankind. [Applause,] And mark you, this 
evil, this menace under which we are now suffering, is not one 
which diminishes with the growth of knowledge and the progress 
of material civilization, but, on the contrary, it increases with 
them. When I was young we used to flatter ourselves that prog- 
ress inevitably meant peace, and that growth of knowledge was 
always accompanied, as its natural fruit. by the growth of good 
will among the nations of the earth. Unhappily. we know bet- 
ter now, and we know there is such a thing in the world as a 
power which can, with unvarying persistency, focus all the re- 
sources of knowledge and of civilization into the one great 
task of making itself the moral and material master of the 
world. It is against that danger that we. the free peoples of 
western civilization, have banded ourselves together. [Ap- 
plause.] It is in that great cause that we are going to fight 
and are now fighting this very moment side by side. [Ap- 
plause.] In that cause we shall surely conquer [applause], and 
our children will look back to this fateful date as the one day 
from which democracies can feel secure that their progress, 
their civilization, their rivalry, if need be, will be conducted 
not on German lines but in that friendly and Christian spirit 
which really befits the age in which we live. 

Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I beg most sincerely to 
repeat again how heartily I thank you for the cordial welcome 
which you have given us to-day, and to repeat my profound 
sense of the significance of this unique meeting. [Great ap- 
plause.] 

The members of the English commission took their places at 
the right of the Speaker’s rostrum and the Members of the 
House were presented to them, the President of the United 
States accompanying the Members. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. 





ITALY. 


Reception of the Italian war mission in the United States Senate 
Thursday, May 81, 1917. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, as we all know, @ mission com- 
posed of distinguished representatives of the Italian Govern- 
ment is in the city, and in order that they may come on the floor 
of the Senate and Senators may have an opportunity to be intro- 
duced to them I move that the Senate take a recess for 30 


minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints Mr. Marrtn, 
Mr. Savutspury, Mr. Stone, Mr. Swanson, Mr. Lopee, Mr. Knox, 
and Mr. New as the committee to introduce the visitors to the 
Senate Chamber. 

The Senate thereupon took a recess for 30 minutes. 

At 12 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m. the members of the Italian 
mission to the Government of the United States were escorted 
by the committee appointed by the Vice President into the 
Senate Chamber, the members of the mission being— 

His Royal Highness Ferdinando di’ Savoia, Prince of Udine. 

Tenente de Zara, aid to the prince. 

His excellency the Hon. Enrico Arlotta, minister of trans- 
portation. 

His execellency Marquis Luigi Borsarelli di Rifreddo, under 
secretary of state for foreign affairs. 

Hon. Francesco Saverio Nitti, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Hon. Augusto Ciuffelli, member of the Chamber of Deputies. 

Cavaliere de Parente, secretary of legation and secretary of 
mission. 

Duke of Sangro, aid to Senator Marconi. 

Cavaliere Pietra, of the commercial mission. 











Gen. Guglielmotti, military attaché. 

Commander Vaunutelli, naval attaché. 

Count V. Macchi di Cellere, ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary, accompanied the mission to the Senate Cham- 
ber, and also Hon. William Phillips, Assistant Secretary of 
State; Lieut. Col. J. C. Gilmore, United States Army; and Mr. 
Warren Robbins, of the State Department. 

The Prince of Udine was seated on the right of the Vice Presi- 
dent and Count di Cellere upon his left. 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, it will perhaps rejoice 
you hereafter to remember that within a very few days you 
have had the honor and pleasure of participating in three great 
historic scenes. For myself, I may say that I am very glad the 
distinguished visitors and myself both belong to posterity 
rather than to ancestry, for I have a historic recollection that 
some 1900 years ago the ancestors of these distinguished gentle- 
men were pursuing through the islands of Britain my ancestors, 
clad in sheepskin. 

I am glad that I have lived in a time when the eagles of the 
Senate and the people of Rome come in peace to visit the Amer- 
ican eagle in the Senate of the United States. [Applause.] 

History sometimes reverses itself and sometimes repeats 
itself. When Rome stood exclusively for power and sought to 
bring the habitable globe under her control she never quite 
succeeded in conquering the Belgian people. Nineteen hundred 
years after that failure the Roman people have concluded that 
what Rome as the representative of power could not do no 
other representative of power shall ever be permitted to do. 
[Applause. ] 

History repeats itself in another instance. When I was try- 
ing to ascertain the history of this great people, digging it out 
of the original, I learned, as I pronounce it in the Hoosier vul- 
gate, that one of the great Romans closed each of his addresses 
in the Roman Senate with this remarkable statement: “Ceterum 
censeo Carthaginem esse delendam.” History, I hope, again re- 
peats itself in that the people of the seven-hilled city beside the 
yellow Tiber have resolved that for themselves and for human- 
ity the house of Hapsburg must be destroyed. [Loud applause.] 

It is my honor and my pleasure to present to you the repre- 
sentative of the people of Italy, the Prince of Udine. [Loud 
applause. ] 

ADDRESS OF THE PRINCE OF UDINE. 

Prince Up1ne. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, I 
consider it a great honor for the mission of His Majesty, the 
King of Italy, to be welcomed by the American Senate; it is 
alse a great honor for me, and a source of deep satisfaction, to 
greet you on behalf of my country and to speak in this glorieus 
assembly, which has never forgotten the noble traditions of 
democracy and the principles of liberty, in the name of which 
it was constituted. 

In this hour of danger, in which military absolutism is threat- 
ening everyone, there are nations that have forgotten old and 
new competitions and have united to defeat this menace to the 
common safety. We are in a more fortunate position. Be- 
tween the United States of America and Italy there has never 
been any cause of conflict. Therefore, in your history and in 
ours there is no page which should be forgotten in this hour of 
brotherhood. In our present alliance we need not forget any 
war nor any rivalry nor any strife. If nothing brings men 
closer together than to fight for the same ideals and to face the 
sufferings and the dangers of a great war for the cause of jus- 
tice and of humanity, we must acknowledge that this new and 
closer union means for us a greater bond of sympathy and 
solidarity in addition to those which already linked us. 

This long friendship without strife, this union without mis- 
trust, this cloudless future, are enhanced by the fact that both 
our peoples are at war, not because of any imminent danger 
that threatened us but to defend the same ideals of humanity 
and justice. [Applause.] 

Nearly three years have elapsed since Europe, without any 
justifying motive, perhaps without any motive at all beyond 
the will of a small military oligarchy, was driven into the great- 
est conflict which human history records. The struggle has ex- 
tended beyond Icurope, and now, a great part of humanity is 
suffering the anguish of a war which it did not desire and in 
which it did not believe. So much wealth, the fruit of long 
labor and suffering, has been destroyed; so many noble lives, 
for which the future held bright hopes, have been cut off be- 
fore their time, that we can not bear to think of this spectacle 
of destruction without profound grief. 

But a deeper anguish is stirring our souls. That which has 
grieved us more than the wealth destroyed, more than the lives 
cut off in the flower of their youth, is the sight of cultivated 
and intelligent nations who but yesterday shared with us all 
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2 communion of life and intellect, who have now denied those 
principles of humanity and of justice which were the result of 
long centuries of work and the great and difficult conquest of 
civilization. 

Little nations, which were entirely guiltless and which, with- 
in their small territory, contained masterpieces of art and treas- 
ures of industry, have been barbarously sacrificed. 

In the conquered countries personal slavery has returned as 
in the worst periods of medieval invasions. 

You know what methods have been introduced into submarine 
warfare, how nothing has been respected, neither neutral ves- 
sels, nor Red Cross ships, nor inoffensive travelers, nor women 
and children, who, even in times which we consider barbarous, 
enjoyed protection and safety. 

In the enemy's camp science has perhaps sought to justify all 
these excesses. Will the human conscience ever be able to 
justify them? 

Your wars have been fought for independence and for liberty, 
and your heroes have been men such as George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, and Abraham Lincoln—human heroes, shining 
lights of the intellect, who looked with a kindly heart even upon 
their adversaries. [Applause.] 

We, too, after having suffered greatly at the hands of foreign 
oppressors, have conquered liberty and independence; and our 
heroes, the men who gathered around Victor Emanuel II, and 
gave Italy unity and freedom, were men such as Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, Mazzini, champions of idealism, men who belonged to 
humanity rather than to their own country, pure glories of the 
world’s democracy. [Applause.] 

In your wars and in ours an ideal light has guided us, and our 
efforts were all directed toward a most noble aim. What ideals 
did those who have brought so much suffering upor the world 
aim at outside the dominion of force and the triumph of vio- 
lence? 

Gentlemen of the Senate, for nearly three years our continent 
has been involved in this great struggle, and it looked with 
anxious eyes toward your great and free country. We knew 
that the European war had increased your trade and given new 
vigor to your industries. Many feared that because of the 
ocean that divides us the great cry of grief of oppressed Bel- 
gium would only sound faintly in your ears; many feared that, 
absorbed by the activities of industry and labor, you would fail 
to take an interest in our struggle and in our sorrows. We, 
however, looked toward you with trusting sympathy; we felt 
that the great fatherland of liberty, the noble democracy which 
offered its hospitality to all the peoples of Europe, without dis- 
tinction of race, of religion, or of languages, and granted to all 
of them the protection of the same just and humane laws, could 
not remain indifferent. [Applause.] 

Nevertheless, we awaited your decision with anxiety, and it 
seemed to us that the holiness of our cause was in need of 
recognition by those who from afar would judge us with more 
serenity. 

You waited to intervene until violence and offenses against 
right had become clearer and more evident. 

“When your flag, the stars of which, growing in number, sym- 
bolize the growing prosperity of America and the triumphs of 
American labor—when your flag, always universally respected, 
was insulted, you hesitated no longer, and your mighty accents 
of promise and of faith rang in our ears. [Applause.] 

Your Nation has colonized immense territories; it has created 
powerful industries; it has developed an ever-growing rade. 
You bring all the enthusiasm of your national youth to science 
and to labor. Our enemies are aware that you will bring into 
the war, which is flooding Europe with blood and making the 
earth barren, the invaluable strength of your men and of your 
wealth. 

Yor this most noble adherence to our cause, given without any 
thought of conquest or of material wealth, we shall always 
be grateful to you. [Applause.] 

But, gentlemen of the Senate, you bring us to-day something 
which is far greater than the help of men, of wealth, or of food; 
you bring us the sacred recognition of our right; you bring us 
moral confidence and the conviction—nay, rather the faith—that 
our cause is holy and that the free democracies, and even the 
greatest among them, share our feelings, our spirit, and our 
hopes. 

How greatly the knowledge of your approval has helped us I 
need not tell you, who are strong men, who did not hesitate to 
enter into the whirlpool of war, and who preferred the hard way 
of duty to a comfortable and resigned indifference. [Applause.] 


The message of your President, as our sovereign has said, is 
worthy, by the nobility of its conceptions and the dignity of its 
form, to rank with the most inspiring pages in the history of 
It was greeted with 


ancient and immortal Rome. [Applause.] 





“barbarity. 





the enthusiasm of faith when it made clear the objects of the 
war and defined the aims of American action. Our soldiers, at 
the foot ef the snewy Alps, amid the atrocious life of under- 
ground trenches; cur sailors, defying the treacherous warfare 
of the submarine; the populations of France and of Belgium, 
suffering under the most cruel servitude, could not read it with- 
out a profound emotion, 

By proclaiming that right is more precious than peace; that 
autocratic coverininents, supported by the force of arms, are a 
menace to civilization; by affirming the necessity of guarantee- 
ing the satety of the world’s democracies; by proclaiming the 
right of small nations to live and te prosper, America has now, 
through the action of her President, acquired a title of merit 
which history will never forget. [Applause.] 

You decided to take part in the war not by a sudden impulse 
but after having seen its full extent and measured all its hor- 
rors. And though you were able to choose freely between the 
tranquillity of a peace resigned to evil and the pain of a partici- 
pation, which will require at your hands sacrifices of wealth 
and of lives, you did not hesitate. All this we appreciate very 
deeply, and every effert of yours to shorten the war will be 
blessed by millions of human creatures, victims of the greatest 
[Applause. ] 

The increase of material wealth, the marvels of industry, the 
progress of science, all these are as nothing, if their aim be not 
the moral elevation of mankind. ’ 

There are sorrows which elevate men more than any joys; 

sacrifices which ennoble more than any successes. 
\ By our sacrifices we must prepare the way for a humanity in 
which collective violence shall no longer be possible, and in the 
bosom of which each nation may freely unfold its activity and 
realize that social justice which is the Divine goal to which we 
are all tending, eoch in his own way. [Applause.] 

Italy, gentlemen oi the Senate, entered into the war ith aims 
equal to those which you pursue. Her territory had 2ot been 
invaded, her insecure boundaries had not been violated. Our 
people understood that the sacrifice of free nations was the 
prelude to their own sacrifice, and that we could not remain in- 
different without denying the very reasons of our existence. 
[ Applause. ] 

Italy has suffered more than any other nation in Europe the 
horror of fereign domination, the martyrdom of invasion and 
pilage; and, therefore, she will never forget the principles 
which presided over her birth and which constitute her strength 
and her defense. 

Italy wants the safety of her boundaries and her coasts, and 
she wants to secure herself against new aggressions. Italy 
wants to deliver from long-standing martyrdom populations of 
Italian race and language that have been persecuted implacably, 
and are nevertheless prouder than ever of their Italian national- 
ity. [Applause.] 

But Italy has not been and never will be an element of dis- 
cord in Eurepe; and as she willed her own free national exist- 
ence at the cost of any sacrifice, so she will contribute with all 
her strength to the free existence and development of other 
nations. 

By increasing the ruthlessness of submarine warfare and thus 
rendering navigation unsafe and dangerous, our enemies, who 
were not able to defeat our soldiers by the force gf arms, hope 
to win the war by increasing misery and suffering. They hope 
that our powerful ally, Great Britain, will lack food; that 
France will lack food and men; and that Italy will lack espe- 
cially food, and that which is more necessary, coal for the war, 
for industries, and for railways. The problem of shipping is 
for all of us the greatest problem of the war. 

With our united efforts we shall vanquish all these difficul- 
ties and that which the force of arms, secretly prepared and 
unexpectedly employed, was not able to accomplish will not be 
accomplished by disloyal means on land and water. We shall 
triumph over all these difficulties if we continue our efforts in 
brotherly agreement, united by the great duty which we have 
now voluntarily taken upon us for a cause which is superior 
to al! worldly interests and which partakes of an almost divine 
nobility. [Applause.] 

The mission of which I have the honor to be the head and in 
which there are representatives of the Senate of the Kingdom, 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and members of the Government, 
desires to express through me the liveliest sympathy to the 
representatives of the American people... [Applause.] 

May God protect our two nations! Italy, which has given the 
world three civilizations, considers herself worthily at your 
side in this hour, full. of sorrow it is true, but also great because 
of its moral nobility. [Applause.} A day will come when we 
shall be prouvd of our suffering and when our sacrifiees will be 
rewarded. Let us endeavor, gentlemen, to bring that day nearer 
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which shall put an end to the sorrows of so many who are 
suffering and dying without guilt. Let us hasten its coming, 
worthy represeniatives of the Amerie¢an people. by our firm will 
to obtain the victory and by our complete solidarity of ideals, 
of sacrifices; and of deeds. fAprtanse.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Prince Udine and the members of 
the Italian mission will be gratified to meet the Menibers of the 
United States Senate. 

The members of the Italian mission took their places at the 
left of the Vice President’s desk, and the Members of the Senate 
were presented to them by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted from the Chamber, 
and at 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess, the Senate reassembled. 





Reception of the Italian war mission in the House of Representatives 
Saturday, June 2, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as the committee to 
escort the Italian mission to the floor of the House Mr. Froop, 
Mr. LintHicum, Mr. Goovwin of Arkansas, Mr. Cooper of Wis- 
consin, Mr. Porter, and Mr. LAGuanrptia, and, in accordance with 
the order heretofore made, the House will stand in recess for 30 
minutes. 

Accordingly (at 11 o’clock and 45 minutes a. m.) the Hvouse 
stood in recess, 

At 11 o’clock and 55 minutes a. m. the commissioners of the 
Italian Government to the Government of the United States, his 
Royal Highness Ferdinando di’ Savoia, Prince of Udine; Tenene 
de Zara, aid to the prince; His Excellency the Hon. Enrico Ar- 
lotta, minister of transportation; His Excellency Marquis Luigi 
Borsarelli di Rifreddo, undersecretary of state for foreign af- 
fairs; Hon. Guglielmo Marconi, senator of the Kingdom; Hon, 
Francesco Saverio Nitti, member of the Chamber of Deputies; 
Hon. Augusto Ciuffelli, member of the Chamber of Deputies; 
Cavaliere de Parente, secretary of legation and secretary of the 
mission; Duke of Sangro, aid to Senator Marconi; Cavaliere 
Pietra, of the commercial mission ; Gen. Guglielnotti, military at- 
taché; and Commander Vannutelli, naval attaché, accompanied 
by Count V. Macchi di Cellere, ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary, accredited to the United States; Mr. Brecken- 
ridge Long, Assistant Secretary of State; and Lieut. Col. J. C. 
Gilmore, United States Army. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted to the Speaker’s 
rostrum amid prolonged applause and cheers, and the Prince of 
Udine was seated on the right of the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
I present to you his royal highness, the Prince of Udine. [Ap- 

lause. 
: ADDRESS OF THE PRINCE OF UDINE. _ 

Prince of Uptne. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
no one could appreciate the honor of your invitation more than 
myself and my colleagues. 

To address the Representatives of the greatest among new 
democracies at a time when the destinies of humanity are await- 
ing decision, at a time when our destiny and yours depend on 
the issue of the war, to bring you the greeting of distant brothers 
who are fighting for the same ideals at the foot of the snowy 
Alps or in the deadly trenches, to express to you our feelings 
and our sympathy for your feelings—all those are for me so 
many reasons for legitimate pride. [Applause.] 

During our brief stay among you we have found everywhere 
the most joyous welcome and the most friendly cordiality. 
Everywhere it was not only friendly words that greeted us 
but also friendly souls who welcomed us. 

We have felt deeply moved by this. 

We know, gentlemen, that such cordial sentiments, such hearty 
friendship, are meant not so much for our persons as for our 
beautiful and distant country; our country, of which every foot 
is sacred to us because of its century-old greatness and suffer- 
ings and because of the noble share which it has always had in 
human thought and histery. [Applause.] 

But your great Republic, when it grants us such courteous 
hospitality, honors still more that which at the present moment 
is dearest to us—the efforts of Italy’s soldiers, the noble sacri- 
fice of so many young lives freely given for their country and 
for civilization and in defense of ideals which you have made 
your own and which we all love. 

In the name of the scidiers of Italy, one of whom I am proud 
to be; in the name of all those who are fighting on the moun: 
tains, on the plains, and on the treacherous seas; in the name 
of those to whom your words of friendship have brought a mes- 
sage of hope and faith across the ocean, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. [Applause.] 
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The aims of the war for the allied nations were pointed out 
by President Wilson in his magnificent message, which will not 
only remain in the minds of our descendants as a historic event, 
but which has already aroused, because of its moral force, in- 
tense admiration among all civilized peoples. We shall be satis- 
fied, whatever sacrifices we may be called upon to make, when 
the rights of humanity are assured, when the guaranties of 
peace are effectual, and when free nations are able to work for 
their own prosperity and elevation. 


President Wilson has proclaimed that to the Americans right 


is more precious than peace and that the people of the United 
States are ready to shed their blood in defense of those princi- 
ples in the name of which they became a nation. 

For the sake of the same principles we are ready to face 
every sacrifice and every sorrow. 

We are fighting a terrible war. Our enemies were long since 
prepared for it, while we were content to live, trusting in peace, 
and only sought to contribute to the development of our people 
and to the progress of our country, almost unconscious of the 
clouds which so suddenly grew dark over our heads. 

We came into the war when. we realized that there was no 
room for neutrals and that neutrality was neither possible nor 
desirable, when the freedom of all democratic nations was 
threatened and the very existence of free peoples was at stake. 

ver since that day we have not hesitated before any danger 
or any suffering. Our wide fighting front presents conditions 
of exceptional difficulty. The enemy is, or has been until now, 
in possession of the best positions. He has dug deep trenches; 
he has concealed his guns among the mountains. We are even 
compelled to fight at altitudes of eight and ten thousand feet, 
in spots where it seemed impossible that any fighting should 
ever take place. We are alone on our wide and treacherous 
front, and every step forward that we take, every progress that 
we accomplish, costs us great efforts and many lives. The en- 
thusiasm of our goldiers has often helped them among the 
glaciers of the Alps and the many snares of the Carso to tri- 
umph over difficulties which seemed to defy every human effort. 
But the deep faith which burns in them kept their strength 
alive. [Applause.] 

We must, we will, triumph over other difficulties and other 
insidious devices. 

Nature, which gave us our pure skies, our mild climate, has 
denied us almost entirely the two great necessities of modern 
industry—coal and iron. Therefore, with industries still in 
course of formation, Italy has had ever since their inception 
to overcome obstacles which appeared insuperable. Italy occu- 
pies one of the first places in Europe as regards the number and 
power of her waterfalls; but this wealth, which constitutes the 
great reserve of the future, has only been partly exploited until 
now. The treacherous enemy, who has long since prepared the 
weapons of aggression, not having obtained victory on the field, 
is now trying by means of submarine warfare to endanger our 
existence, to cause a scarcity of food, and, above all, a scarcity 
of the coal which Italy needs for her ammunition factories, for 
her railways, and for her industries. 

We have reduced our consumption of all necessities, and we 
are ready to reduce it still further within the limits of possi- 
bility. We do not complain of the privations that we have to 
endure, Wealth itself has no value if life and liberty are 
endangered. And when millions of soldiers offer their young 
lives for their country there is not one among the civil popula- 
tion who is not ready to make any sacrifice. 

But to overcome the dangers of the submarines, which, in 
defiance of every law of humanity, are not only destroying 
wealth but endangering the lives of peaceful travelers, sinking 
hospital ships, and murdering women and children, we must all 
make a great effort. 

We must unite all our forces to oppose the strongest resist- 
ance to the insidious devices of the enemy. You possess a great 
and magnificent industrial organization. You, more than any- 
one, are in a position to put an end to the enemy’s barbarous 
dream and to create with your energy much more than he cap 
destroy. [Applause.] 

This great and terrible trial can only make us better men. 
They who know how to offer to the fatherland their wealth and 
their lives; they who give themselves unto death and, more than 
themselves, that which is sweetest and most sacred, their chil- 
dren; they who are ready to suffer and to die; they will know 
when the morrow dawns how to contribute to civilization new 
elements of moral nobility and of strength. [Applause.] 

We must not grieve over our sorrows. When we fight for 
the rights of humanity we are conscious that we are elevating 
ourselves morally. 


When America proclaimed herself one with us a great joy ran 
through every city and every little village of Italy. We knew 
the full value of your cooperation, and at the same time we 
appreciated the nobility of your sentiments. 

The families of 3,000,000 Italians who dwell in the Unite 
States under the protection of your hospitable and just laws 
felt a deep sense of joy. 

Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, the words which His 
Majesty the King of Italy, first among our soldiers, wrote to 
your President expressed his feelings and those of all his 
people. 

To-morrow when the news reaches Italy that this Congress, 
which represents the will of the American Nation, has desired 
to give to our mission the supreme honor of welcoming it in its 
midst your friendly words will reach the farthermost points 
where men are fighting and suffering. And in the trenches, at 
the foot of the majestic Alps, there where the struggle is bitter- 
est and where death is ever present, a thrill of joy and of hope 
will be felt—the joy of a sincere union, the hope of certain 
victory. [Prolonged applause and cheers.] 

The SPEAKER. I am certain that every Member of the 
House of Representatives will be delighted to see and hear the 
man who invented wireless telegraphy, Signor Marconi. [Pro- 
longed applause. ] 

ADDRESS OF SIGNOR MARCONI. 


Signor Marconr. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I ap- 
preciate very highly the honor and the privilege of being allowed 
to say a word to you in this assembly. Up to two minutes ago I 
did not know that I would have the honor of being called upon 
to say a few words here, and I sincerely thank the Speaker for 
the privilege. I have had the pleasure of listening to the words 
spoken by the chief of our mission, his royal highness the 
Prince of Udine, and there is very little that I could add to his 
expressions or to his feelings, which are the feelings of the 
whole of Italy, which are feelings of friendship for this coun- 
try and of appreciation for the great step which it has taken 
in joining us and our allies in Europe in this great war. [Ap- 
plause.] There is one thing that I can add, however. It is 
that it was my privilege to live for many years in America 
[applause], and I think I know America and Americans fairly 
well. I flatter myself that I know them very well. No one 
more than myself rejoices in the fact that we in Italy have 
America with us. I have worked in America, and America has 
always been, in a large way, in my plans, for without America 
my work could not have succeeded. 

I have learned to appreciate in America two things that I 
can express in two words—justice and fair play. [Applause.] 
You are ready to back anything that you think may be of good 
to the world, and you are ready to encourage any honest en- 
deavor to advance science or the applications of science; and 
although you are the greatest industrial Nation in the world, 
although there is healthy competition—and it is only by that 
healthy competition there can be such progress—what you do 
here is always fair. I can say that with absolute conviction 
from the bottom of my heart. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I thank you very 
much for the way in which you have received this mission, 
tor the way in which you have received the utterances of his 
royal highness, the president of our mission, and for the way 
in which you have received the very few remarks I have been 
able to improvise. [Prolonged applause and cheers.] 

The members of the Italian mission then took their places at 
the right of the Speaker’s rostrum and the Members of the 
House of Representatives were presented to them. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall of 
the House. 





Rvussta. 


Reception of the Russian war mission in the Unitcd States Senats 
Tuesday, June 26, 1917. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in vrder that Senators may 
have an oppertunity to be presented to the distinguished Rus- 
sians who are now the guests of the Nation I move that the 
Senate take a recess for 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints Mr. Martin, 
Mr. Gatuincer, Mr. Savutsscury, Mr. Brapy, Mr. Stone, and Mr. 
LopcE as a committee to present our distinguished guests to the 
Senate. 

The Senate thereupon took a recess for 30 minutes. 

At 12 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m. the members of the Rus- 
sian mission to the Government of the United States were 
escorted by the committee appointed by the Vice President into 
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the Senate Chamber, the members of the mission being the Rus- 
sian Extraordinary Ambassador Boris A. Bakhmetieff; Lieut. 
Gen. Roop, representing the Russian general staff; Captain of 
the Guard Dubassoff, aid-de-camp; Prof. Lomonossoff, member 
of the council of engineers, representative of the ministry cf 
ways and communications and head of the railroad mission; 
A. Nikolaieff, colonel of the general staff, military attaché; 
M. Novitsky, representative of the minister of finance; Capt. 
Shutt, from the ministry of war; M. Soukine, diplomatic repre- 
sentative; and Alexander Smirnoff, lieutenant, Russian Army, 
Russian Sag ages 

Maj. K. Averill, United States Army; Hon. Breckinridge 
Long, penta Secretary of State; and Mr. Jefferson Caffery, 
United States Diplomatic Service, Department of State, aid to 
the mission, accompanied the mission into the Senate Chamber. 

Ambassador Bakhmetieff was seated on the right of the Vice 
President and Lieut. Gen. Roop upon his left. 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, the kaleidoscope of cur- 
rent history is being turned so rapidly that to the normal eye 
the combinations of yesterday are forgotten, of to-day are un- 
certain, and of to-morrow are unknown. And yet as from time 
to time there are unfolded in this most sacred and historic spot 
portions of the panorama of the greatest tragedy that has been 
enacted since Calvary there stands out one clear-cut central 
figure, the figure of the dauntiess and undaunted man who dares 
to draw his sword either to preserve or to obtain for himself and 
for his fellows the right of self-government, the heritage of life, 
of liberty, and of the pursuit of happiness. [Applause.] It 
matters but little to us the feature aid the form of that man, 
his lineage or his language, if he speak in the full and confident 
tones of a manhood or in the lisping tongue of infantile posses- 
sion of those rights. But if we hear from his lips the golden 
rule of statecraft, then he is our brother. [Applause.] He has 
a right to be. and he has a right to be here. 

We are honored this day by the representatives of a people 
who have been our long-time and unvarying friends. [Ap- 
plause.}] It is not possible for me to think in the terms of 
countries and continents and governments. My mind thinks only 
in the terms of men; and perhaps this is as it should be, for the 
Goddess of Liberty is not always a strong and virile woman. In 
the hours of peace she becomes pale and anemic, and it is often- 
times necessary to keep her alive by transfusing into her veins 
the blood of patriotic and self-sacrificing men. 

I can not think of France, of England, of Italy, of America; 
I think only of Viviani and Joffre, of Balfour and Haig, of 
Udine and Cadorni, of Wilson and Pershing. [Loud applause.] 
On this day as I look into the eyes, the storm-tossed eyes, of 
these our guests, I can not think of Russia as the land of Alex- 
ander and Nicholas. She seems to me to be only the home of 
Krapotkin and of Tolstoi. 

Travelers tell us that there is a point in Iceland where the 
rays of the setting and of the rising sun mingle. Already upon 
the far-flung eastern battle line of Europe the rays of the setting 
sun of autocracy have mingled with the rays of the rising sun 
of democracy. [Applause.] May that sun grow in light and 
warmth, and may it be undimmed by the clouds of internal dis- 
sension. May democracy everywhere understand that its first 
duty is to make a democrat a free man everywhere on earth. 
[Applause. ] 

Last week we went with little Belgium sadly to her Geth- 
semane; to-day let us go gladly, with mighty Russia, to her 
Mount of Transfiguration. [Applause.] 

I present to you the chairman of this commission, Mr. B. A. 
Bakhmetieff. 

ADDRESS BY AMBASSADOR BAKHMETIEFF, 

Ambassador BAKHMETIEFF. Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the Senate, at the outset permit me to express to you sincere 
thanks and keen appreciation for the warm reception you have 
so graciously given to the members of the mission and to myself. 
Great is the honor you have bestowed by permitting me to ad- 
dress your distinguished body, abrogating thus a custom which 
has been upheld for more than a century, but still more gratify- 
ing is the expression of cordial sympathy and friendly feeling 
which has been so manifestly exhibited by your reception. 

From the moment of our arrival in this country we have been 
deeply affected by the extraordinary greeting accorded us and 
by the constant expression of hearty welcome and sincere sym- 
pathy with which we have been hailed on all sides. 

That bonds of friendship and sympathy united the people of 
the two nations we knew before we departed from Russia. 
They were amply manifested during the early days of the revo- 
lution. The act of prompt recognition of our new Government 
has been of incalculable value. For the brotherly encourage- 





ment which you gave us, and for the noble manner in which you 
so generously stretched forth a helping hand, we are here, in 
behalf of the new Russia, to express to you our deepest and most 
heartfelt gratitude. [Applause.] 

We have come here as well to make clear the spirit and mean- 
ing of the great events taking place in our country. A thorough 
understanding is indispensable to enable our mission to accom- 
plish the important task of establishing a close and effective 
cooperation between the two countries for common action and 
common cause. With the greatest of hope do I look forward to 
the results of such cooperation so vital to our mutual desire to 
form a league of honor among free nations on the smoking ruins 
of autocratic militarism. 

At this moment all eyes are turned on Russia. Many hopes 
and many doubts are raised by the tide of events in the greatest 
of revolutions at an epoch in the world’s greatest war. Justi- 
fiable is the attention, lawful the hopes, and naturally con- 
ceivable the anxiety. The fate of nations, the fate of the world 
is at stake. all dependent on the fate of Russia. Freedom and 
peace will be the blessings of the future if Russia happily 
emerges from the struggle a powerful democracy, sparkling with 
the gallantry of her army returning from fields won in common 
strife with her allies. [Great applause.] 

An unprecedented epoch of spiritual depression, a new period 
of strenuous and anxious military depression would follow, 
should Russia fail to accomplish her task of political regenera- 
tion or should she collapse for economical reasons or the in- 
sufficiency of her arms. In all frankness and sincerity do I 
expose my cause, confident in your good will and paying tribute 
to the manifest feelings of sympathy, may I say affection? 

I am not going to conceal the gravity of the situation that 
confronts the,Russian Provisional Government. The revolution 
called for the reconstruction of the very foundations of our na- 
tional life. It is not easy to comprehend what it means to re- 
organize all of Russia on democratic lines. Such work involves 
the whole of our social, economic, and politichl relations. The 
entire State structure is affected by the changes, involving vil- 
lage, district, county; in fact, every part from the smallest to 
the central State. The creation anew of a country of boundless 
expanse on distinctly new principles will, of course, take time, 
and impatience should not be shown in the consummation of 
so grand an event as Russia’s entry into the ranks of free 
nations. 

We should not forget that in this immense transformation 
various interests will seek to assert themselves, and until the 
work of settlement is completed a struggle among opposing cur- 
rents is inevitable and exaggerations can not be avoided. At- 
tempts on the part of disorganizing elements to take advantage 
of this moment of transition must be expected and met with 
calmness and confidence. [Applause.] 

In exposing to you a true picture of the situation I feel that 
it is my duty to present to you two considerations which make 
me feel that Russia has passed the stage of the world when the 
future appears vague and uncertain. 

In the first place, it is the firm conviction of the necessity of 
equality, which is widely developing and firmly establishing 
itself throughout the country. 

In the eyes of the Russian people this principle of equality is 
based on the fertile democratic doctrine that governments derive 
their just power from the consent of the governed [prolonged 
applause], and hence that a strong government must be created 
by the will of the people. [Renewed applause.] 

Three days ago in the House of Representatives I stated that 
a strong majority of the Russian people had united around the 
coalition cabinet on a national program. I mentioned the con- 
fidence and powerful support which the Government is at pres- 
ent enjoying, and which from day to day gives it more strength 
and determination not only to suppress acts of lawlessness on 
the part of disorganizing forces but also to carry out the con- 
structive work of national reorganization. 

Since then my latest advices give joyful confirmation of the 
establishment of a firm power, strong in its democratic precepts 
and activity, strong in the trust reposed in it by the people in its 
ability to enforce law and order. [Prolonged applause. ] 

In the second place, and no less important, is the growing 
conviction that the issues of the revolution and. the future of 
Russia’s freedom are closely connected with the fighting might 
of the country. It is such power, it is the force of arms, which 
alone can defend and make certain the achievements of the 
revolution against autocratic aggression. [Applause.] 

There has been a period, closely following the revolution, of 
almost total suspension of all military activity, a period of 
what appeared to be disintegration of the army, a period which 
gave rise to serious doubts and to gloomy forebodings. At the 
same time there ensued unlimited freedom of speech and of the 
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press, which afforded opportunities for expression of the most 
extreme and antinational views, from all of which resulted 
widespread rumors throughout the world that Russia would 
abandon the war and conclude a separate peace with the central 
powers. 

With all emphasis and with the deepest conviction, may I 
reiterate the statement that such rumors were wholly without 
foundation in fact. [Great applause.] Russia rejects with in- 
dignation any idea of separate peace. [Prolonged applause.] 
What my country is striving for is the establishment of a firm 
and lasting peace between democratic nations. Russia is firmly 
convinced that a separate peace would mean the triumph of 
German autocracy, would render lasting peace impossible, create 
the greatest danger for democracy and liberty, and ever be a 
threatening menace to the new-born freedom of Russia. [Ap- 
plause.] 

These rumors were due to misapprehension of the significance 
and eventful processes of reorganization which the army was 
to undergo as a result of the emancipation of the country. Like 
the nation, the army, an offspring of the people, had to be built 
on democratic lines. Such work takes time, and friction and 
partial disorganization must be overcome. 

To adapt new principles to a body so huge, so very manifold, 
and so self-dependent as is a modern army is no simple task. 
Patience is required to mold it in accordance with forms of 
democracy and personal liberty, preserving at the same time 
discipline so essential for success on the field of battle. 

One must also realize that the time has passed when the 
fates of nations can be decided by an irresponsible government 
or by a few individuals, and that the people must shed their 
blood for issues to them unknown. We live in a democratic 
epoch where people who sacrifice their lives should fully realize 
the reasons therefor and the principles for which they are 
fighting. [Applause.] 

Just as the Russian people had to undergo a process of reor- 
ganization and political revolution, so also did the Russian 
Army. It was necessary for it to live out illusions and decep- 
tions, and to rally about a program of historical necessity and 
national truth. 

The national program of the Government calls for effective 
organization and consolidation of the army’s fighting power for 
offensive as well as defensive purposes. [Applause.] This has 
been the outcome of the crystallization of the will of the people. 
That is the program as to warfare which has rallied around the 
Government, Russia’s democracy, giving its leaders vigor and 
strength. 

Conscious of the enormous task the Provisional Government 
is taking measures promptly to restore throughout the country 
conditions of life so deeply disorganized by the inefficiency of 
the previous rules and to provide for whatever is necessary for 
military suceess. 

In this respect exceptional and grave conditions provide for 
exceptional means. In close touck with the panpeasant con- 
gress the Government has taken control of stores of food sup- 
plies, and is providing for effective transportation and just dis- 
tribution. Following the example of other countries at war, the 
Government has undertaken the regulation of the production of 
main products vital for the country and the army. The Govern- 
ment at the same time is making all endeavors to settle labor 
difficulties, taking measures for the welfare of workmen con- 
sistent with active production necessitated by the national 
welfare. 

As to the army, the process of crystallization of the national 
will is expressing itself in a growing sentiment of general and 
common appreciation of events and a thorough understanding of 
the situation. 

Peaceful in its intentions, striving for a lasting peace based 
on democratic principles and established by democratic will, 
the Russian people and its army are rallying their forces around 
the banners of freedom, strengthening their ranks in cheerful 
self-consciousness; to die, but not to be slaves. [Great ap- 
plause.] 

Russia wants the world to be safe for democracy. 

To make it safe means to have democracy rule the world. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The chairman and members of the 
Russian mission will be delighted to have presented to them 
the Members of the Senate, 

The members of the Russian mission took their places at the 
left of the Vice President’s desk, and the Members of the 
Senate were presented to them by the committee appointed by 
the Vice President. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted from the Chamber, 
and (at 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate reassembled 
upon the expiration of the recess. 


Reception of the Russian war mission in the House of Representatives 
Saturday, June 23, 1917. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the following commit- 
wee wait upon our Russian visitors and conduct them into the 

all. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Messrs. FLoop, Harrison of Mississippi, STEDMAN, SABATII, CooPpEer 
of Wisconsin, Rocet&s of Massachusetts, LONDON, and SIEGEL. 

The SPEAKER. The House will stand in recess under its 
previous order for 30 minutes. 

Thereupon (at 11 o’clock and 56 minutes) the House stood in 
recess. 

At 12 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m. the commissioners of the 
Russian Republic to the Government of the United States, Prof. 
Boris Bakhmetieff, chief of the mission; Lieut. Gen. Roop, rep- 
resenting the Russian general staff; Prof. Lomonossoff, chief of 
the delegation to study railways and communications; Prof. 
Borodine, representing the ministry of agriculture; Col. Ora- 
novsky, representing the ministry of war to study munitions 
and supplies; Mr. Novitsky, chief of the financial section; Mr. 
Soukine, diplomatic secretary of the mission; Capt. Dubassoff, 
aid-de-camp to Ambassador Bakhmetieff; and Capt. Shutt, es- 
corted by Mr. Fioop, Mr. StepMAN, Mr. Hargtson of Mississippi, 
Mr. SasatH, Mr. Coorer of Wisconsin, Mr. Rocrers of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Lonpon, and Mr. SiecEL, accompanied by Mr. C. 
Onou, chargé d'affaires of the Russian Hmbassy, and Mr. 
Breckinridge Long, Third Assistant Secretary of State, entered 
the Hall of the House. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted to the Speaker’s 
rostrum amid prolonged applause and cheers. 

The SPEAKER. The peculiar circumstances under which 
the Russian commission comes to us justify a few preliminary 
words. 

When our fathers proclaimed this Republic at Philadelphia 
July 4, 1776, there was only one other Republic on earth— 
Switzerland—and the fathers were not certain that this one 
would live till Christmas. It was an even break whether it 
would or not. [Laughter and applause.] Now, thanks be to 
Almighty God, there are 27 republics in this world. [Applause.] 
In a large sense we made them, every one [applause]—not by 
conquering armies, not by the mailed hand, but by the whole- 
someness of our example [applause]; by teaching all creation 
the glorious fact that men can govern themselves. [Applause.] 
Until then the theory was that political power descended from 
on high and lighted upon a few tall heads and a little of it 
trickled down upon men below. We reversed all that and made 
it begin at the bottom and go up like the sap in the tree in the 
springtime, and it will go up forever. [Applause.] 

Of these 27 republics Russia is the newest and the biggest. 
[Applause.] It dazzles the imagination to think what she may 
be under free institutions, possessing as she does 180,000,000 
of people and one-sixth of the land on the globe. 

The Russian Revolution is the most momentous political move- 
ment since the French Revolution. 

I present to you the first Russian ambassador to the United 
States of America from the Republic of Russia. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF PROF. BORIS BAKIIMETIEFF. 


Prof. Borts BAKHMETIEFF. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House [applause], I am deeply conscious how great an honor 
has been conferred on me and the members of my mission by 
this gracious reception. I understand how unusual it is for this 
House to accord to foreigners the privilege of the floor. I real- 
ize that if you were moved to make such an exception it was 
due to the great and most extraordinary historic events which 
have been and are now taking place in the world. 

Great indeed is the honor and the privilege to speak here, in 
this House, exemplifying as it does the Constitution of the 
United States—that wonderful document which embodies so 
clearly and yet so tersely the principles of free government and 
democracy. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the House, when addressing you on behalf of 
the Government and the people of new Russia, when conveying 
to you the greetings of the new-born Russian democracy, you 
will conceive how impressed I am by the historical significance 
of this moment; you will understand why my emotions do over- 
whelm me. 

During the last few months Russia has really lived through 
events of world-wide importance. With a single impulse the 


nation has thrown down the old fetters of slavery, Free, she is 
entering now the dawn of new life, joining the ranks of democ- 
racy, striving for the happiness and the freedom of the world. 
[Applause. ] 

Does not one feel occasionally that the very greatness and 
significance of events are not fully appreciated, due to the facility 








and spontaneity with which the great change has been com- 
pleted? . 

Does not one always realize and conceive what it really means 
to humanity that a nation of 180,000,000, a country boundless in 
expanse, has been suddenly set free from the worst of oppres- 
sion, has been given the joy and happiness of a free, self-con- 
scious existence? [Applause.] 

With what emotions are we inspired who haye come to you as 
messengers of these great events, as bearers of the new prin- 
ciples proclaimed by the Russian revolution. 

May I be permitted to reiterate the expression of the feelings 
that stir our hearts and, impressed as I am by the might and 
grandeur of the wonderful events, welcome and greet you on 
behalf of free Russia? [Applause.] 

Here at the very cradle of representative government I feel 
it proper to recall the very moments of birth of constitutional 
life in Russia which presented itself some 12 years ago at the 
time of the first Russian revolution. 

It was then that the Duma came into being. From the very 
inception of this assembly the old authority endeavored to cur- 
tail the powers that had been conferred on it. Its sole existence 
was an uninterrupted struggle; but in spite thereof, notwith- 
standing the limitations and narrowness of election laws, the 
Duma was bound to play a most important part in the national 
life of Russia. ° 

It was the very fact of the being of a representative body 
which proved to be so fruitful and powerful. 

It was that mysterious force of representation, force which 
draws everything into the whirlpool of legislative power, force 
the existence of which your American framers of the Constitu- 
tion so deeply recognized and understood. It was that force 
which led the Duma, however limited, to express the feelings of 
Russia and frame her hopes during the world’s great crisis, and 
made the Duma ultimately the center and the hope of national 
life. 

It was the Duma who at the epoch when the old authority by 
vicious and inefficient management had disorganized the sup- 
plies of the country and brought the military operations to un- 
precedented reverse; it was the Duma who with energy and de- 
votion called the people to organize national defense and ap- 
pealed to the vital forces of the country to meet the German 
attack and save the nation from definite subjugation. Again, 
when it appeared that the shortsighted Government, who never 
took advantage of the patriotic enthusiasm and national sacri- 
fice, was not only ineapable of leading the war to a successful 
end but would inevitably bring Russia to military collapse and 
economic and social ruin, it was the Duma again who at that 
terrible hour proclaimed the nation in danger [applause]; 
it was at the feet of the Duma that the soldiers of the revolu- 
tion deposed their banners and, giving allegiance, brought the 
revolution to a successful issue. It was then that from the 
ruins of the old régime emerged a new order embodied in the 
provisional government, a youthful offspring of the old Duma 
procreated by the forces of the revolution. [Applause.] 

Instead of the old forms, there are now being firmly estab- 
lished and deeply embedded in the minds of the nation prin- 
ciples that power is reposed and springs from and only from 
the people. [Applause.] To effectuate these principles and to 
enact appropriate fundamental laws—that is going to be the 
main function of the constitutional assembly which is to be 
convoked as promptly as possible. 

This assembly, elected on a democratic basis, is to represent 
the will and constructive power of the nation. It will inaugu- 
rate the forms of future political existence as well as establish 
the fundamental basis of economic structure of future Russia. 
Eventually all main questions of national being will be brought 
before and will be decided by the constitutional assembly— 
constitution, civil and criminal law, administration, nationali- 
ties, religion, reorganization of finance, land problem, condition- 
ment of labor, annihilation of all restrictive legislation, encour- 
agement of intense and fruitful development of the country. 
These are the tasks of the assembly, the aspirations and hopes 
of the nation. 

Gentlemen of the House, do not you really feel that the as- 
sembly is expected to bring into life once more the grand 
principle which your illustrious President so aptly expressed in 
the sublime words, “ Government by consent of the governed ”? 
[ Applause. ] 

It is the provisional government that is governing Russia at 
present. It is the task of the provisional government to conduct 
Russia safely to the constitutional assembly. 

Guided by democratic precepts, the provisional government 
meanwhile is reorganizing the country on the basis of freedom, 
equality, and self-government, is rebuilding its economic and 
financial structure. 
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The outstanding feature of the present government is its 
recognition as fundamental and all important of the principles 
of legality. It is manifestly understood in Russia that the law, 
having its origin in the people’s will, is the substance of the very 
existence of State. [Applause.] 

Reposing confidence in such rule, the Russian people are 
rendering to the new authorities their support. The people are 
realizing more and more that to the very sake of further free- 
dom law must be maintained and manifestation of anarchy sup- 
pressed. 

In this respect local life has exemplified wonderful exertion 
of spontaneous public spirit which has contributed to the most 
effective process of self-organization of the nation. On many 
occasions, following the removal of the old authorities, a newly 
elected administration has naturally arisen, conscious of na- 
tional interest and often developing in its spontaneity amazing 
examples of practical statesmanship. 

It is these conditions which provide that the provisional gov- 
ernment is gaining every day importance and power; is gaining 
capacity to check elements of disorder arising either from at- 
tempts of reaction or extremism. At the present time the pro- 
visional government has started to make most decisive measures 
in that respect, employing force when necessary, although al- 
ways striving for a peaceful solution. 

The last resolutions which have been framed by the Council 
of Workingmen, the Congress of Peasants, and other democratic 
organizations render the best proof of the general understand- 
ing of the necessity of creating strong power. The coalitionary 
character of the new cabinet, which includes eminent socialist 
leaders and represents all the vital elements of the nation, there- 
fore enjoying its full support, is most effectively securing the 
unity and power of the central government, the lack of which 
was so keenly felt during the first two months after the revolu- 
tion. 

Realizing the grandeur and complexity of the present events 
and conscious of the danger which is threatening the very 
achievements of the revolution, the Russian people are gather- 
ing around the new government, united on a “national pro- 
gram.” [Applause.] 

It is this program of “ national salvation’? which has united 
the middle classes as well as the populists, the labor elements, 
and socialists. Deep political wisdom has been exhibited by 
subordinating various class interests and differences to national 
welfare. In this way this Government is supported by an im- 
mense majority of the Nation, and, outside of reactionaries only, 
is being opposed by comparatively small groups of extremists 
and internationalists. 

As to foreign policy, Russia’s national program has been 
clearly set forth in the statement of the provisional govern- 
ment of March 27 and more explicitly in the declaration of the 
new government of May 18. 

With all emphasis may I state that Russia rejects any idea 
of a separate peace? [Applause.] I am aware that rumors were 
circulated in this country that a separate peace seemed prob- 
able. Iam happy to affirm that such rumors were wholly with- 
out foundation in fact. [Applause.] ‘ 

What Russia is aiming for is the establishment of a firm and 
lasting peace between democratic nations. [Applause.] The 
triumph of German autocracy would render such peace im- 
possible. [Applause.] It would be the source of the greatest 
misery and, besides that, be a threatening menace to Russia’s 
freedom. 

The provisional government is laying all endeavor to reor- 
ganize and fortify the army for action in common with its 
allies. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen of the House, I will close my address by saying 
Russia will not fail to be a worthy partner in the “league of 
honor.” [Applause.] 

The members of the Russian commission then took their 
places at the right of the Speaker’s rostrum, and the Members 
of the House were presented to them. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. 





BELGIUM. 


Reception of the Belgian war mission in the United States Senate 
Friday, June 22, 1917. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, in order that Senators may 
have an opportunity to be presented to the distinguished repre- 
sentatives of Belgium who are now in the city as the guests of 
the Nation, I move that the Senate take a recess for 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints Mr. Martin, 
Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. Hircncock, Mr. Sautspury, Mr. PoMERENE, 
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Mr. SmirH of Michigan, Mr. McCumber, and Mr. Borau as a 
comnittee to introduce our distinguished guests to the Senate. 

The Senate thereupon tock a recess for 30 minutes. 

At 12 o’clock and 15 minutes p. m. the members of the Belgian 
mission to the Government of the United States were escorted 
by the committee appointed by the Vice President into the Sen- 
nate Chamber, the members of the mission being Baron Mon- 
cheur, chief of the political bureau of the Belgian foreign office 
at Havre; Gen. Leclercq, cavalry ofticer of the Second Regiment 
of Guides, and at one time commander of the First Division 
of Cavalry; M. Hector Carlier, counselor of the mission; Maj. 
Osterrieth, an officer of the First Regiment of Guides; Count 
Louis d’Ursel; and Mr. Jean Mertens, secretary of the mission. 

Monsieur EB. de Cartier de Marchienne, the Belgian minister ; 
Hon. Breckinridge Long, Assistant Secretary of State; Mr. Hugh 
aibson, of the State Department; and Capt. T. C. Cook, United 
States Army, accompanied the mission into the Senate Chamber. 

Baron Moncheur was seated on the right of the Vice Presi- 
dent and Minister Marchienne upon his left. 


ADDRESS PY THE VICE PRESIDENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, since that far-off, un- 
recorded hour when our ancestors began their slow westward 
movement, unnumbered and unremembered thousands have died 
upon the field of battle for love, for hate, for liberty, for con- 
quest, as freemen or as slaves. Every note in the gamut of 
human passion has been written in the anvil chorus of war. 
Many have struck the redeeming blow for their own country, 
but few have unsheathed their swords without the hope of self- 
aggrandizement. It remained for little Belgium to write a new 
page in the blood of her martyred sons and daughters in the 
annals of diplomacy [applause], to inscribe thereon that the 
dishonor of a people is the aggregate of the selfishness of its 
citizens; that the honor of a people is the aggregate of the self- 
sacrifice of its citizens; that treaties are made to be kept, not 
broken; that a people may dare to walk through “ the valley of 
the shadow of death” touching elbows with their convictions, 
but that they dare not climb to the mountain tops of safety if 
thereby they walk over the dead bodies of their high ideals 
[applause]; that a people may safely die if thereby they can 
compel an unwilling world to toss upon their new-made graves 
the white lily of a blameless life. 

Here, Senators, ends all I know, and here begins what I be- 
lieve: Belgium shall arise. [Prolonged applause.] The long 
night of her weeping shall end; the morning of a day of joy 
shall break over her desolated homes, her devastated fields, and 
her profaned altars. When it breaks, humanity will learn that 
when mankind gambles with truth and honor and humanity 
the dice of the gods are always loaded. [Applause.] 

To me, in all profane history, there is no sadder, sweeter, 
sublimer character than Sidney Carton. Dreamer of dreams, 
he walked his lonely, only way. In all the history of nations 
there is no sadder, sweeter, sublimer story than the story of 
Belgium. [Applause.] Doers of deeds, she, too, has walked her 
lonely, only way—the via dolorosa that leads to duty, death, 
and glory. [Great applause.] Out of the depths and across the 
deeps the representatives of the remnant of her people and the 
guardians of her honor have come to us this day. 

I present to you the chairman of that mission, Baron Mon- 
cheur. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS BY BARON MONCHEUTR. 


Baron Moncnevr. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, 
when some years ago I had the honor of representing the Gov- 
ernment of my King in the United States, I often came to the 
Senate, where I listened with deep interest to the debates of your 
distinguished body. In those times I never thought that some 
day it would be my privilege to speak from this historie tribune. 

When the Vice President was kind enough to ask me to address 
the Senate, I admit that at first I hesitated to accept his gracious 
invitation. 

How should I dare to speak in this Chamber, which has re- 
sounded to the elaquence and wisdom of so many distinguished 
statesmen whose utterances from this tribune have changed 
the history of the world? 

How should I venture to address this body, to which the dis- 
tinction, the talent, and the wisdom of its Members have given 
a unique place among the legislative assemblies of the world? 

If, gentlemen, I have finally succeeded in overcoming this 
natural hesitation, it is only because of my great desire to ex- 
press, as well as my words will permit, the gratitude and ad- 
miration which the whole Belgian nation feels toward the 
American peopte and toward their Government. _ 

You all know the unspeakable evils which have befallen my 
unfortunate country—the unprovoked invasion, accompanied by 
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a deliberate system of terror, the burning of many of our thriving 
cities and of innumerable villages, the massacre of thousands of 
our peaceful citizens, the pillage and devastation of our country. 

Then followed the iron hand of foreign domination, enormous 
war contributions exacted from 211 the nine Provinces cf Bel- 
gium, ruinous requisitions of all sorts from our people, the 
scizure of the raw material of industry, and even the theft of 
our machinery which was sent into the country of our enemy for 
his own use, so that now the silence of death reigns in our in- 
dustrial centers which before had been the most active in Europe. 

You also know, gentlemen, the way in which this régime of 
cppression has been carried out—S0,000 Belgians condemned, in 
the space of one year, to various penalties for having displeased 
the invader; as, for example, the noble burgomaster of Brussels, 
who has been in imprisonment for the past two years for trying 
to uphold the principle of civic liberty which for centuries has 
been so dear to all Belgians. 

You have learned also of the deportation oi our workmen into 
azermany—a crime the horrors of which, according to the opinion 
of one of your countrymen, should cause more indignation 
throughout the entire world than all the previous outrages 
against the sacred principles of justice and of humanity. 

But Belgium, even in the midst of the terrible misfortunes 
which have been brought upon her by her fidelity to treaties and 
by respect for her plighted word, does not regret her decision, 
and there is not a single Belgian worthy of the name who does 
not now, as on the first day of war, approve the judgment of 
cur Government that it is better to die, if need be, rather than 
to live without honor. [Prolonged applause.| Like Patrick 
Henry, all Belgians say, “ Give me liberty or give me death.” 
| Applause. ] 

This sentiment will be shared by all the citizens of the great 
American Nation, who responded with such enthusiasm and 
with such unanimity to the noble words of yeur President when, 
in terms which held the world spellbound, he proclaimed the im- 
prescriptible right of justice over force. 

The courage of my fellow countrymen has been strengthened, 
also, by the sympathy for our misfortunes which has been mani- 
fested throughout your great land. American initiative has be- 
stowed most generous help upon our starving population, and, in 
offering from this tribune the expression of gratitude of every 
Belgian heart, I wish also to render special homage to that 
admirable organization, the commission for relief in Belgium, 
which has done so much to save our people from starvation. 
[Applause.] 

Yes, gentlemen, the sympathy of America gives us new cour- 
age; and while King Albert [applause], who since the fateful 
day when our territory was violated, has remained steadfastly 
at the front, continues the struggle with indomitable energy at 
the head of our army intrenched upon the last strip of our soil 
that remains to us, while the Queen [applause], that worthy 
companion of a great sovereign, expends her unceasing efforts 
to comfort and relieve the victims of battle, exciting enthusiasm 
by her contempt for the danger to which she exposes herself 
day by day, on the other side of the enemy’s line of steel stand 
the Belgian people, bowed beneath the yoke but never conquered, 
maintaining their unshaken patriotism in spite of the seductions 
of the enemy as well as in spite of his iron rule, the Belgian 
population, a martyr whose courage is upheld by our great 
Cardinal Mercier, awaits silently in the sacred union of all 
parties the final hour of deliverance. [Great applause.] 

That hour, gentlemen, will, I am convinced, be materially 
hastened by the powerful aid of the United States, and the time 
approaches when Belgium, restored to fuil and complete inde- 
pendence, both politically and economically, will be able to thank 
in a fitting manner all those who have aided her to emerge frum 
the darkness of the tomb into the glorious light of a new life. 
[Prolonged applause. } 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Baron Moncheur and the members 
of the mission will take pleasure in meeting the Senators and 
their guests. 

The members of the Belgian mission took their places at the 
left of the Vice President’s desk, and the Members of the Senate 
were presented to them by the committee appointed by the Vice 
President. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted from the Chamber 
and at 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m., upon the expiration of 
the recess, the Senate reassembled. 





Reception of the Belgian war mission in the House of Representatives 
Wednesday, June 27, 1917. 


The SPEAKER. Under the previous order the House will 
stand in recess for 30 minutes. 
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Accordingly (at 1 o'clock p. m.) the House took a recess until 
1 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. 

At 1 o’clock and 4 minutes p. m. the Sergeant at Arms an- 
nounced the Belgian mission, and the members of the mission, 
Baron Ludovic Moncheur, Mr. de Cartier, Gen. Leclercq, Maj. 
Osterreith, and Count d’Ursel, accompanied by Mr. Warren 
Robbins, secretary of embassy, attached by the Department of 
State as aid to the missicn, and Capt. Cook, military aid, entered 
the Hall of the House. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted to the Speaker's 
rostrum amid prolonged applause and cheers. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
from time out of mind Belgium has been known as the cockpit 
of Europe. [Applause.] There have been more great battles 
fought in Belgium than on the same acreage of land anywhere 
else in the civilized world. 

Those of you who remember when you were wrestling with 
Latin in the days of your youth recall that Cesar, in the open- 
ing words of his Commentaries, said that among the Gallic 
tribes the Belgians were the bravest. [Applause.] Most as- 
suredly he was a good judge of fighting men, Within the last 
three years the present generation of Belgians have demon- 
strated beyond all controversy that they are worthy of the high 
encomium pronounced on their ancestors by the great Roman 
Imperator. [Applause.] 

I now present to you Baron Moncheur, the head of the Bel- 
gian mission to this country. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS BY BARON MONCHEUCR. 

Baron Moncnevur. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, I am deeply grateful for this cordial recep- 
tion by your distinguished assembly. Your sympathy and 
friendship will warm the hearts of all my countrymen and will 
give them renewed confidence for the future. We know that in 
the great conflict before us we have the powerful aid of the 
American Nation. 

During my long residence in the United States some years ago 
I watched with interest and admiration the economic develop- 
ment of your country, which had been favored by the advantages 
of many years of peace. 

During that period my own country learned from you many 
lessons in regard to industry and commerce and by following 
your example had become, although small in size and popula- 
tion, one of the foremost nations of the earth in the realms of 
commerce and industry. 

But if years ago I admired your country in the fullness of 
prosperity and wondered at your industrial genius and the 
marvelous activity of your citizens, it is with even greater ad- 
miration that I now see your entire Nation rise as one man 
to answer the voice of your President calling upon you to put 
forth all your efforts and devotion for the defense of freedom 
and the rights of mankind. [Applause.] All the‘*sons of 
America, without distinction of race or of party, have rallied 
to your flag. They think only of their duty to their coun- 
try. They are ever ready to sacrifice their private and per- 
sonal interests, and leaving behind them their dear ones, who 
will be plunged into grief and tears on account of their absence, 
they rally to the Star-Spangled Banner, which for the first time 
in your history has crossed the ocean to float over the battle 
fields of the Old World. [Applause.] 

As in the Middle Ages the knights were accustomed to hold 
a vigil, watching their armor in the chapel, so you to-day are 
making that same holy and prayerful preparation for the battle 
to come. Everywhere you are carrying on work which day by 
day brings nearer the moment of supreme victory. [Applause.] 
While the flower of American youth is preparing itseif in your 
splendid training camps your shipyards, your factories, and 
your munition plants resound with the hum of feverish work 
providing your soldiers with the implements of war. 

American aviation, that marvelous product of the New World, 
s thaking ready to lend its powerful aid, also, to support our 
armies. Is it not natural, indeed, that the American eagle 
should from the skies strike the deathblow to the enemy? [Ap- 
plause. ] 

After your great stroke for liberty in 1776 you formed a 
society which you called the Order of the Cincinnati, to indi- 
eate that when war was finished you knew how to beat your 
swords into plowshares; and now, when war has been forced 
upon you, you have given proof that you know equally well 
how to turn your plowshares into swords. [Applause.] Some 
20 years ago Prince Albert of Belgium, heir to a throne which 
seemed to be safely sheltered from the blast of war, came to 
America where he studied with the deepest interest your mar- 
velous country and the wonderful works of industry and com- 
merece which you had developed in the quietude of peace; and 
now how can I express the sentiments which fill his heroic soul 
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when, fighting at the head of his troops in the last trench on 
Belgian soil, he sees the sons of that same industrious America 
land upon the coast of Europe, brave champions of the most 
noble principles, and ready to lay down their lives in defense of 
right and justice. [Applause.] - 

On a certain occasion a mighty sovereign declared “ the 
Pyrenees exist no more,” and to-day we can say with even more 
truth “ There is no longer any ocean ”"—for endless friendship, 
cemented by gratitude and joint effort and triumph in the 
cause of justice and liberty, will forever obliterate the barrier 
of the seas and unite the children of old Belgium to the sons of 
the young and powerful Republic of the New York. [Ap- 
plause, ] 

The members of the mission then took their places at the 
right of the Speaker’s rostrum, and the Members of the House 
Were presented to them. 

The distinguished visitors were. then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. 


JAPAN, 
Reception of the Japanese war mission in the United States Senate 
Thursday, August 30, 1917. > 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, we all know that we have in 
the city as the guests of the Nation a number of distinguished 
statesmen representing the Government and people of Japan. 
I am sure it will be a pleasure to all the Members of the Senate 
to have an opportunity to be presented to the distinguished 
visitors, and for that purpose I move that the Senate now take 
a recess for 30 minutes, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, In anticipation of the adop- 
tion of that motion the Chair will appoint the Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Martin], the Senator frem Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lopcr], the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. OveErMAN], the 
Senator from Utah {[Mr. Smoot], and the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hircucockx] to meet the distinguished guests and escort 
them into the Chamber. The Chair will request that at 1 o’clock, 
when the Senate, reconvenes, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Rosinson] will take the chair. The question now is on the 
motion of the Senator from Virginia that the Senate take a 
recess for 30 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

At 12 o’clock and 35. minutes the members of the Japanese 
mission, escorted by the committee appointed by the President 
pro tempore and headed by the Sergeant at Arms, appeared at 
the main door of the Chamber and were announced to. the Sen- 
ate by the Sergeant at Arms. The members of the mission were 
Viscount Ishii, ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary ; 
Vice Admiral Takeshita, Imperial Japanese Navy; Maj. Gen. 
Sugano, Imperial Japanese Army; Mr. Masanao Hanihara, con- 
sul general at San Francisco; Mr. Matsuzo Nagai, secretary of 
the foreign office; Commander Ando, Imperial Japanese Navy ; 
Lieut. Col. Yanikawa, Imperial Japanese Army; Mr. Tadanao 
Imai, vice consul; and Mr. Owaku. 

Mr. Aimari Sato, ambassador from Japan to the Government 
of the United States; Mr. Tekichi Tanaka, counselor ef the 
embassy; Capt, Nomura, naval attaché; and Lieut. Col. Mizu- 
machi, military attaché, accompanied the mission into the Sen- 
ate Chamber, together with Mr. Breckinridge Long, Assistant 
Secretary of State; Brig. Gen. James A. Irens, United States 
Army; Capt. C. C. March, United States Navy; Mr. Ransford S. 
Miller, American consul general; and Mr. A. B. Ruddock, of the 
State Department, persenally attached to Viscount Ishii. 

Viscount Ishii was seated on the right of the President pro 
tempore and Ambassador Sato upon his left. 

ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT PRO TESIPORE, 

The PRESIDEN'T pre tempore (Mr. SauLspury). Senators, 
we are highly honored to-day by the presence of these dis- 
tinguished guests, who come to. us representing the most an- 
cient and powerful Empire of the world. We have met here 
before and welcomed the distinguished missions from other 
great nations. Heroic Belgium, historic Italy, great Russia, 
beloved France, and democratic Britain have sent to us of their 
best, but to none have we extended a more cordial welcome than 
to-day we give to the representatives of great Nippon, that beau- 
tiful land of ancient tradition and passionate patriotism. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

A mighty nation is the ancient Empire of Japan. Its youth 
renewed, it joins our great young Nation in pledging anew a 
continuance of our old friendship, which the trouble maker of 
the earth has tried so hard to interrupt. We now know how 
industriously insidious attempts have been made by the Prus- 
sian masters of the German people to bring about distrust and 
hatred in the world. We know what evil attempts they have 


made to breed hatred nud distrust of us among our friends, and 
we welcome this opportunity to heartily congratulate our old 
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friends who honor us to-day that by the capture of Tsing Tau 
and the German islands in the Pacific Japan has completely 
removed from the Far Eastern world the only threat, as we 
believe, to peace and prosperity, the only threat to lasting peace 
in eastern Asia. [Applause.] 

Within the memory of living man Prussians have provoked 
four wars for conquest and in three succeeded. Their fourth 
attempt has roused the world to unified, concerted action. 

The yellow peril was made in Germany, and Shangtung was 
seized; the Slav peril was made in Germany, and Serbia was 
overwhelmed and Russia was invaded; but the thick-witted, 
sinug, self-centered supermen of Germany entering their last 
attempt at conquest have roused a real peril—a real peril to 
themselves—and the free-nations that believe in international 
honor, in the binding force of treaties, and in the pledged word 
are grimly though so sorrowfully engaged in creating, perfect- 
ing, and bringing to successful issue an alliance for the benetit 
of all earth’s people, which will protect the rights of nations, 
small and great, and enable them to lead their lives in peace, 
and lead them unafraid. This alliance we and the other free 
nations of the earth are creating to control the disturbers of 
the peace of the world, and it is now succeeding. The alliance 
we create is based on the brotherhood of man, the equal rights 
of men and nations. It is based on the universal kindly instincts 
of the human heart, no matter whether that heart beats in an 
eastern or a western breast, no matter where free men live, 
in America or Asia, in South Africa, in Europe, or in South 
America. The alliance we create is dire.ted against and 
threatens only wrong, inhumanity, and injustice. It threat- 
ens only rapacity, greed, hypocrisy, and nationalized brutality. 
It threatens only military autocracy and the violators of 
treaties who disregard the pledged honor of nations. Our 
alliance is indeed a peril, but only to the new pirates of the 
seas, to the assassins of the air, to those who violate inter- 
national decency and fair dealing, who misuse the forces of 
developed science; and distort the teachings of philosophy, who 
would destroy civilization itself in the effort to accomplish 
world domination. 

This peril our alliance has created is the peril to the central 
European powers, but it bears no color label. It is, and will be in 
the future, the common glory of all true men of all free nations 
everywhere to have joined in its creation and success. It is an 
Anglo-French-Slav-Italian-Japanese-American peril to the mis- 
demeanant of the world. [Applause.] Allies in East and West 
are joined together to bring back lasting peace to a disordered 
and war-sick world. Let us renew our time-honored friendship 
with clasped hands and good wishes for the peaceful, friendly 
development of both our nations and assure poor, stricken 
Europe that this western Republic and eastern Empire, together 
in friendly accord, will work for the good of all humanity. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This Congress has pledged all the resources of our great coun- 
try to our common cause, the curbing of international rapacity 
and hate and barbarism. 

Senators, I have never believed there was more than a jingling 
rhyme in the phrase that East is East and West is West and never 
the two shall meet, and we are happy to-day, while honoring 
our distinguished guests, to demonstrate to the world that there 
is no East and there is no West when strong men come together 
as friends, though they come from the ends of the earth, deter- 
mined in friendly alliance to work out right and justice for them- 
selves and all earth’s peoples. [Applause.] 

Let us never permit hereafter that evil tongues or wicked 
propaganda shall cause even the simplest minded among our 
people to forget the ancient friendship of our nations or weaken 
the ties of mutual respect and regard in which we hold each 
other. This meeting to-day symbolizes complete international 
fraternity which common consciousness of international honor 
has brought about. Let it be eternal! 

I have the honor of presenting to the Senators of the United 
States the most distinguished of our visitors, His Excellency 
Viscount Ishii, chief of the mission from Imperial Japan. [Great 
applause. ] 

ADDRESS BY VISCOUNT ISHII. 

Jiscount IsHit. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate 
of the United States, no words at my command can give ade- 
quate expression to the profound appreciation I have of this 
honor you confer upon us. We know full well the exalted 


dignity and the proud traditions of this illustrous branch of 
the great Legislature of the United States; and in the name 
of my country, my mission, and myself.I thank you most sin- 
cerely. To accept your courteous invitation and to occupy even 
the smallest fraction of the time allowed for the momentous 
deliberations of this august body is a great responsibility—a 
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responsibility I do not underestimate, but from which I may 
not shrink. 

I shall not, however, abuse this rare privilege by attempting 
to address at length, in a language of which I have but little 
command, trained leaders of thought and masters of argument 
and oratory. But I grasp this occasion to say to you that the 
whole people of Japan heartily welcome and profoundly appre- 
ciate the entrance of this mighty Nation of yours into the strug- 
gle against the insane despoiler of our civilization. [Applause.] 
We all know that you did not undertake this solemn task on the 
impulse of the moment, but that you threw your mighty weight 
into the struggle only after exercising a most admirable patience, 
with a firm determination that this world shall be made free 
from the threat of aggression from the black shadow of a mili- 
tary despotism wielded by a nation taught with the mother’s 
milk that human right must yield to brutal might. [Applause.] 
To us the fact that you are now on the side of the allies in this 
titanic struggle constitutes already a great moral victory for our 
common cause, which we believe to be the cause of right and 
justice, for the strong as for the weak, for the great as for the 
small, 

We of Japan believe we understand something of the American 
ideal of life, and we pay our most profound respects to it. Jef- 
ferson, your grea‘ democratic President, conceived the ideal of 
an American Commonwealth to be not a rule imposed on the 
people by force of arms, but as a free expression of the indi- 
vidual sentiments of that people. Jefferson saw Americans not 
as a set of people huddled together under the muzzles of ma- 
chine guns, but he saw them as a myriad of independent and 
free men, as individuals only relying on aq combined military 
force for protection against aggression from abroad or treachery 
from within. He saw a community of people guided by a com- 
munity of good thought and pure patriotism, using their own 
special talents in their own special way under their own sacred 
rooftrees; not a machine-made Nation, but a living, growing 
organism, animated by one passion—the passion of liberty. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

I assure you, gentlemen, that the Japanese ideal of national 
life is, in its final analysis, not so very far removed from yours. 
We conceive of our nation as a vast family, held together not by 
the arbitrary force of armed men, but by the force of a natural 
development. We shall call the common force that animates us 
a passion of loyalty to our Emperor and to our homes, as we 
shall call that of Americans a passion for liberty and of loyaity 
to their flag. [Applause.] 

Blind loyalty without rational consciousness of the responsi- 
hility of self is but another name for slavery, while ‘a right of 
liberty ill conceived, ignoring the mutual human affection and 
respect for the rights of every man, which form the essence of 
true loyalty, must be tantamount to anarchy. These two pas- 
sions—passion of loyalty and passion for liberty—are they not 
really one? Is not the same control working in both cases—the 
intense desire to be true to our innermost selves and to the high- 
est and best thyt has been revealed to us? You must be free 
to be Americars and we must be free to be Japanese. But our 
common enemy is not content with this freedom for the nation 
or for the individual ; he must force all the world to be German, 
too! You had hoped against hope that this was not so; but 
that noble hope fled and your admirable patience was exhausted. 
You did not then hesitate to face the issue and the foe, as you 
ere facing it, with that great American spirit which has loved 
and still loves liberty, which loves the right more than peace 
and honor more than life. [Applause.] 

We of Japan took up arms against Germany because a solemn 
treaty was not to us “a scrap of paper.” [Great applause.] 
We did not enter into this war because we had any selfish inter- 
est to promote or any ill-conceived ambition to gratify. We are 
in the war, we insist on being in it, and we shall stay in it, be- 
eazuse earnestly, as a nation and as individuals, we believe in 
the righteousness of the cause for which we stand; because we 
believe that only by a complete victory for that cause can there 
be made a righteous, honorable, and permanent peace, so that 
this world may be made safe for all men to live in and so that 
all nations may work out their destinies untrammeled by fear. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. President and gentlemen, whatever the critic half in- 
formed or the hired slanderer may say against us, in forming 
your judgment of Japan we zsk you only to use those splendid 
abilities that guide this: great Nation. The criminal plotter 
against our good neighborhood takes advantage of the fact that 
at this time of the world’s crisis many things must of necessity 
remain untold and unrecorded in the daily newspapers; but we 
are satisfied that we are doing our best. In this tremendous 
work, as we move together, shoulder to shoulder, to a certain 
victory, America and Japan must have many things in which 
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the one can help the other. We have much in common and 
much to do in concert. That is the reason I have been sent 
and that is the renson you have received me here to-day. 

I have an earnest and abiding faith that this association of 
ours, this proving of ourselves in the highest, most sacred, and 
most trying of human activities—the armed vindication of right 
and justice—must bring us to a still closer concord and a deeper 
confidence one in the other, sealing for all time the bonds of 
cordial friendship between our two nations. 

Again I thank you. [Great applause. ] 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The'special ambassador from 
Japan and the Japanese ambassador to Washington will be glad 
to receive the Senators and their guests upon the floor as they 
desire to be presented. 

The members of the Japanese mission took their places at 
the left of the Vice President’s desk, and the Members of the 
Senate were presented to them by the committee appointed by 
the President pro tempore. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted from the Chember, 
and (at 1 o’dock p.m.) the Senate reassembled upon the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the address de- 
livered in the Senate Chamber to-day by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate [Mr. Sautssury] and by Viscount Ishii, 
special ambassador from Japan, be printed in the Recorp of 
to-day’s proceedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rontnson in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
Reception of Japanese war mission in the House of Representatives 

Wednesday, September 5, 1917. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the following commit- 
tee to wait on the Japanese commissioners and conduct them 
into the Hall: Mr. Froop, Mr. Lintuicum, Mr. Goopwin of Ar- 
kansas, Mr. StepaAn, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin. Mr. TEMPre, 
and Mr. Foss. Under the order of the House, the House will 
stand in recess 30 minutes. 

Thereupon (at 12 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess. 

At 12 o’dlock and 35 minutes p. m. the members of the Japa- 
nese mission, escorted by the committee appointed by the 
Speaker, entered the Chamber and were announced to the House 
by the Sergeant at Arms. The members of the mission were: 
Viscount Ishii, ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary ; 
Vice Admiral Takeshita, Imperial Japanese Navy; Maj. Gen. 
Sugano, Imperial Japanese Army; Mr. Masanao Hanihara, con- 
sul general at San Francisco; Mr. Matsuzo Nagai, secretary of 
the foreign office; Commander Ando, Imperial Japanese Navy ; 
Lieut. Col. Tanikawa, Imperial Japanese Army; Mr. Tadanao 
Imai, vice consul, and Mr. Owaku. 

Mr. Aimari Sato, ambassador from Japan to the Government 
of the United States; Mr. Tokichi Tanaka, counselor of the 
embassy ; Capt. Nomura, naval attaché; and Lieut. Col. Mizu- 
machi, military attaché, accompanied the mission into the House, 
together with Mr. Breckinridge Long, Third Assistant Secretary 
of State; Brig. Gen. James A. Irons, United States Army ; Capt. 
C. C. March, United States Navy; and Mr. A. B. Ruddock, of the 
State Department, personally attached to Viscount Ishii. | 

Viscount Ishii was seated on the right of the Speaker and 
Ambassador Sato upon his left. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
Japan is one of the oldest countries in the world, and yet it is 
the very newest of the great powers of the world. [Applause.] 
The history of Japan extends back into the twilight of fable. 
In ancient times there were seven things selected that were 
denominated the wonders of the world. Nearly all of them 
have gone. The historian of the times in which we live will 
rank the remarkable and astounding progress of the Empire of 
Japan as one of the seven wonders of these times. [Applause.] 

The Empire of Japan is our nearest western neighbor. ‘She 
holds one side of the Pacific and we hold the other, and every 
right-thinking man in the Empire of Japan and in the Republic 
of the United States hopes that peace, amity, and friendly re- 
lations will always prevail between these two great powers. 
[Applause. ] 

Within the last few months we have had visiting commissions 
from France, Great Britain, Belgium, Russia, and Italy, and 
now we have the Japanese mission. I present to this magnifi- 
eent audience Viscount Ishii, the head of the mission from 
Japan. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS BY VISCOUNT ISHII. s 

Viscount IsHir. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House of 
Representatives, I thank you most sincerely for this gracious 
reception. The rare opportunity thus afforded to me is deeply 
appreciated throughout the nation I have the hunor to repre- 
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sent. [Applause.] I bring a message, borne by us across an 
ocean and a continent. from the Emperor and the people of our 
beloved island, set in the far eastern Pacific, to the President of 
the United States and to you, the representatives of the greatest 
Republic on earth to-day, a potent factor in the most stu- 
pendous and, we must believe, the final struggle for liberty 
throughout the world. [Applause. ] 

Our message reiterates an assurance of unchanged sincerity 
of friendship well understood by the people of the United States, 
but it is a message which has never found opportunity such as 
this for delivery. [Applause.] Your courteous permission for 
us to occupy a place on this historic rostrum and to speak within 
the hearing, in fact, of the hundred millions of people of ‘the 
United States of America, carries with it a forceful manifesta- 
tion of the sentiment which we believe the United States enter- 
tain toward my country., [Applause.] 

We would not have traveled 10,000 miles merely to repeat 
what must have sufficiently impressed itself upon you, but that 
within the last few months a new day has dawned [applause ]— 
a day welcomed indeed by us. It follows upon another when 
you, with magnificent forbearance, endured great wrongs and 
outrages in the hope that recourse to the sword might be 
avoided. It was a day in which you bore the pitiless cruelty 
of the willful aggressor of all human rights—bore it bravely 
and with fortitude until the star of hope vanished and tolera- 
tion ceased to be a virtue. Then, in the dawning of this day, 
you arose and threw your mighty forces into the balance against 
the wrong in favor of the right. [Applause.] In this dawning 
the Stars and Stripes flung across the skies were entwined with 
the emblem of the Rising Sun, and so commenced the brighter 
day. [Applause.] That is why we are here. We come to bring 
to you the message of our Emperor, which gives. you assurance 
of the comradeship and the cooperation of Japan throughout 
this day. We are here to say that, with the other allies, we 
heartily weleome the advent of the United States in the fields 
of France and elsewhere. We recognize the great uplift given 
to humanity and the promise of a physical victory doubly insured 
by the most momentous decision you have taken. [Applause.] 

We bring to you assurance of support, unselfish, without a 
motive other than the common force that drives us all to-day. 
[Applause.] We of Japan face the task seriously and with 
determination. We recognize the grim and unrelenting order we 
all must obey. We know that the desperate fee of civilization 
must be met by self-sacrifice, counsel, and unsleeping watchful- 
ness. We are here to say that Japan has done and will do 
what may be demanded of her to the utmost of her resourees 
and to the best of her ability. [Applause.] 

Yours are vast resources; ours may be small, but we can 
say to you that the spirit of Japan burns as ardently and will 
last as long as may be demanded in this war. _ [Applause.] 
We are eager for counsel with you. We come to find out how 
these two nations can best coordinate their energies and their 
resources ; how best they can cooperate in the conduct and_the 
winning of this war. [Applause.] We come to say to you that 
we are proud on this day to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
the soldiers of America. In the field and in the househeld, in 
the mine and in the shop, the men and the women of Japan 
are working and will work with a greater confidence and a 
higher sense of moral obligation. 

Japan has exerted herself with the spirit of loyalty to her 
allies, her Emperor, and to -her homes, following the ideals of 
our national life, to which I alluded when I had the honor of 
addressing your Senate a few days ago. Japan will continue 
to add her ‘quota to the sacrifice which alone can insure a 
victory. [Applause.] Like the people of America, those of 
Japan have remained permanently independent because of a 
real patriotism which, when the occasion demands, never fails. 
We, like you, protect ourselves against aggression from without 
and treachery from within. We, like you, know nothing of 
tyranny and despotism; and we, like you, stand determined 
that malignance and oppression from the conqueror, imposed 
upon the conquered, shall not become the lot of our people. 
{Applause.] Neither shall our families and our homes be vio- 
lated and desecrated by the licentious and brutal forces of evil 
now trampling upon the helpless women and children of the 
countries they have overrun. [Applause.] 

Treachery from within, indeed, at this hour, calls for our at- 
tention. While your soldiers leave their families and their 
homes to fight on the blood-stained fields of France, we must 
guard our landmarks, as you will guard yours, against treachery 
that has found hiding Ltaces in our midst and which for the last 
10 years has sown the-seeds of discord between us. Let it be 
a part of our cooperation and coordination to protect each other 
from these forces of evil which lack even the poorest courage 
of an open enemy. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
we have been climbing a mountain toward the stars by differ- 
ent and sometimes devious pathways, but near the summit our 
roads shall join, and together we shall win into the full sun- 
light above the clouds. [Applause.] We shall pass safely 
through the dangerous places. Our blood shall not have been 
shed and our sacrifice shall not have been made in vain, for 
we shall be among the nations of a world living in a brother- 
hood of peace. [Applause.] Will it not then be a source of 
intense national pride to each of us to remember this day which 
must insure a permanent maintenance of these renewed pledges 
of comradeship and of cooperation? 

I again wish to express my sincere appreciation of the honor 
you .ave done us. [Applause.] 

The members of the mission then took their places on the 
right of the Speaker’s rostrum, and the Members of the House 
of Representatives were presented to them. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. The recess having expired, the House (at 1 
o'clock and 3 minutes p. m.) resumed its session. 

SERBIA, 
Reception of the Serbian war mission in the United Statcs Senate 
Saturday, January 5, i918, 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. President, I have just been advised that 
the members of the Serbian mission are now in the Capitol, and 
I am sure it will be a pleasure for the Meinbers of the Senate 
to have an opportunity to receive them and to be presented to 
them. I therefore move that the Senate take a recess until 1 
o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair appoints the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Martin], the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Garirncer], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Knox], the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Sautspury], and the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. LopGe] to conduct the members of the Serbian mis- 
sion into the Senate Chamber. 

At 12 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m. the members of the Serbian 
mission, escorted by the committee appointed by the Vice Presi- 
dent and headed by the Sergeant at Arms, appeared at the main 
door of the Chamber, and were announced to the Senate by the 
Sergeant at Arms. The members of the mission were: Dr. 
Milenko R. Vesnitch (chairman), Dr. Sima Lozanitch, Gen. 
Michailo Rachitch, Lieut. Col. Michailo Nenadovitch, Capt. 
Milan Yovitchitch, and Mr. Vladislav Martinatz. 

Mr. Lioubomir Michailovitch, minister from Serbia to the 
United States; Mr. Alexandre V. Georgevitch, and Mr. Todoro- 
vitch accompanied the mission into the Senate Chamber, together 
with the Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. William Phillips, Mr. 
A. B. Ruddock, of the Department of State, and Lieut. H. F. 
Armstrong, United States Army. 

Dr. Milenko R. Vesnitch was seated on the right of the Vice 
President and Minister Michailovitch on his left. 

ADDRESS BY THE VICK PRESIDENT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, even so untrained a mind 
as mine grasps the artistic possibilities of this seene. Here you 
are, the representatives of 2 free people, because your forbears 
heard and heeded the agonizing cry of Patrick Henry in the 
Virginia House of Burgesses. Here they are, the representatives 
of a people who for nearly six centuries in mortal combat with 
Austrian and with Turk have written in the blood of their sons 
upon the greensward of every mountain side and every valley of 
the Balkans the immortal cry of Iienry. Here you both are this 
day, each a worthy representative of his race, clasping hands 
in the midnight darkness and solemuly vowing that the morrow’s 
morn wili find you and yours, as always, consecrated to liberty 
or to death! [Applause.] 

If I were asked by some not so learned as you what the world 
will open its eyes upon when the nightmare of this awful car- 
nage has passed, I should answer of my faith and hope and not 
my knowledge; I should say that the world would gaze upon 
one dream come true. 

The greatest of the national heroes of our visiting friends 
was Stephen PDushan, Stephen the Throtiler. Fis untimely 
death prevented the unification of the Serbs and ihe driving of 
the last Turk from the soil of Europe. It is a far ery from 
Diavoli to Washington. The physical Throttler died there; the 
spiritual Throttler. we hope, lives in this city. [Applause.] 

For centuries the dream of the real world has been that some 
time, somehow, the spirit to rule alien nations, the ambition to 
Jord it over conquered provinces, the arrogant desire to fatien 
and grow great upon the broken aud bruised bodies of the weak 
and helpless would be throttled, throttled to their undoing and 


Serb will be as free as the air that soothes to sleep his babe on 
the Balkan mountain side. - 

Senators, you are not what you pretend to be if it be not 
“hats off’ and voices in unison with these our friends as they 
sing: 

On our sepulcher of ages 

- Breaks the resurrection morn. 

From the slough of direst slavery 
Serbia anew is born; 

Theecgh five hundred years of durance 
We have knelt before Thy face; 

All our kin, O God, deliver— 
Thus entreats the Serbian race. 
[Applause. ] 


We should be traitors and forsworn to our own glorious tra- 
ditions if we did not gladly greet and joyously acclaim the 
representatives of a people who, through the long centuries, 
have never failed to put their backs to the wall of Europe fight- 
ing to die in the defense of their rights and their liberties. So, 
Senators, it pleases me to present to you Dr. Milenko Vesnitch, 


' the head of the Serbian mission, whom the wings of destiny 


have wafted to our shores. [Applause.] 
ADDRESS BY DR. MILENKO R. VESNITCH. 


Dr. VesnitcH. Mr. President and gentlemen of the Senate, 
destiny wills that we arrive in the United States just before 
your Christmas eve, and, having heard in Europe of the his- 
toric announcements made in your Congress during the past 
year, like the Magi from the East, we were anxious to inquire 
and to testify to their truth. The same good destiny wills, 
thanks to your gracious invitation, that we appear before you 
on the eve of our Christmas, and, like the shepherds of the Gos- 
pel, we are now going about in the splendid Capital of your 
country singing in our hearts aud reciting to ourselves the 
magic words which President Wilson has addressed to man- 
kind, “ We believe in peace, but we believe also in justice and 
righteousness and liberty.” More than anybody we believe 
that peace can not subsist without justice, without liberty and 
righteousness. 

From over the ocean we have anxiously listened to the epochal 
declarations of the eminent leader of the greatest and purest 
democracy that history has ever known, and we have been 
happy to understand that this Congress was in complete hir- 
mony with the ideas of the dignified successor of Washington 
and of Lincoln. 

With golden characters in their hearts and souls, all liberty- 
loving nations will inscribe forever his and your program, fol- 
lowing which America stands first of all for the right of men 
to determine whom they will obey and whom they will serve, 
for the right of political freedom and a people’s sovereignty; 
for the equality of nations, which means the equality of rights, 
neither recognizing nor implying a difference between big na- 
tions and small, between those that are powerful and those 
that are weak; for no peace can last or ought to last which 
does not recognize and accept the principle that governments 
derive all their just powers from the consent of the governed 
[applause], and that no right anywhere exists to hand people 
about from sovereignty to sovereignty, as if they were property. 
[Renewed applause.] We, too, accept with enthusiasm the doc- 
trine of Monroe as the doctrine of the world, “that no nation 
should seek to extend its policy over any other nation or peo- 
ple, but that every nation or people should be left free to deter- 
mine its own policy, its own way of development, unhindered, 
unthreatened, unafraid, the little along with the great and 
powerful.” We are happy to be permitted to share with you 
the belief that right shall command night, and that it ought 
not to be dishonored in its very inception. 

Let me confess to you, gentlemen, that over there in Europe 
many people were anxious for months, if not for years, as to 
the attitude of the United States in this unexauipled war. But 
let me add at the same time that I was not of the number. How 
could a man acquainted with your history imagine for a singie 
moment that this great Nation should confine herself to the 
part of a reserved spectator in the presence of the most tre- 
imendous struggle for the highest principles of humanity? How 
could we believe that you could have been insensible in reading 
the barbarous and unprecedented ultimatum which the Haps- 
burg Government presented to Serbia and foreseeing the un- 
equal struggle between the two countries, of which the one was 
ten times bigger and stronger than the other, especially us the 
latter had just passed through two successive wars? How 
could an American citizen remain indifferent to the violation 
of Belgian neutrality, excused by the imperial chancellor with 
the assertion that solemn international treaties are nothing else 
than simple “ scraps of paper ”? 

The people who doubted the course you were going to take 
are excused only by the consideration that they did not know, 


to their death; and when that time comes, as come it musi, the ! or rather that they had forgotten, your history. 











My mind had been fixed about this problem from the very 
first moment of the war. But on the tragic day when our old 
King and his heroic so, our almost dying Voivod Putnik, and 
our last soldier, hungering and freezing, quite exhausted, left 
the Albanian coust, taking with them nothing save our national 
flag and our honor enveloped in it [applause], I remained for 
hours and hours deploring our unmerited misfortune and de- 
fending myself against despair, and, glancing at the map in 
my mind, I reviewed countries and nations. And looking across 
the Atlantic, I saw your ancestors sailing over the “ sea of dark- 
ness,” after having left forever in their native countries all that 
was dear to them, and going to this unknown continent without 
any fear, unaware of the trials and troubles awaiting them here, 
scorning the risks and dangers, determined to fight with sav- 
ages, with beasts, and with the elements. For what reason? Be- 
‘ause they were not willing to endure autocracy and capricious- 
ness in their native countries, and because they were ready and 
capable to found new human societies, where political, religious, 
and moral liberty would be the same for all, and where law and 
right would command instead of tyranny and caprice. I have 
followed their generations, extending civilizaticn over the moun- 
tains, over the woods and lakes, and enlarging the political rights 
of everybody in this part of the continent—becoming, in a word, 
the promised land of all liberty-loving people. [Applause.] I 
remembered then how early it was that Turgot represented the 
American people as “the hope of mankind,” and how justly he 
appreciated and foresaw at that time the character and impor- 
tance of your people for the civilization of mankind. The 
American people, he thought. “must show the world by its ex- 
ample that men can be free and tranquil, and can do without the 
chains that tyrants and cheats of all garbs have tried to lay on 
them under the pretense of pubtic good. It must give the ex- 
ample of political liberty, religious liberty, commercial and 
industrial liberty.” 

This prophecy of the great French statesman, made in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, has become a reality. And 
so, in my desolate eagerness, I said to myself that the Nation 
with this origin and this history, I know, can not consent to the 
overwhelming of the whole civilized world by the barbarous rule 
which centuries ago had forced them to leave their native coun- 
tries and to seek other homes, and that the day is not far off 
when the Star-Spangled Banner will join the flags of the nations 
fighting for freedom, for right, and for justice, and that then 
better days will come for the nations suffering injustice in 
Europe and throughout the whole world. [Applause.] 

The Serbian Nation, with their kinsmen, the Croats and 
Slovenes, have suffered in this war more than any other nation. 
But I shall not appeal to-day to your commiseration. I am happy 
and proud to say we have fought for our liberties as bravely as 
any one of our gallant allies, [Applause.] In thus fulfilling 
our sacred duty to our country we venture to think that we have 
rendere:| a real service, however small it may be, to the better 
future of humanity. for in defending our beloved land our regi- 
ments have sown the greater portion of our territory with the 
lives of the best of their men. These seeds of virtue can not, 
they will not. perish. They have even begun to give their blessed 
fruits. To them we owe the interest which the civilized worid 
has tuken in our national cause; to them, and because of their 
lmartyrdom, we owe the heartiness with which your great Nation 
has opened her magnanimous arms to us; to them my friends 
here present and I myself owe the great honor of being received 
in your Senate, which we regard as the strongest asylum of 
right, of liberty, and of justice, and as the noblest temple for 
the prayer of a better future for the human race. [Applause.] 

We, too, believe with you, Mr. President of the Senate; we, 
too, have faith to-day that the morning light will break in this 
good year at hand, and that it will break with the sun of liberty 
rising upon a rose-tinted sky. We, too, have in this solemn hour 
a2 vision, and we voice our unalterable faith that this magnifi- 
cent Republic is to lead the nations of the world unto the 
mountain of perfect peace and to become the arbiter of them 
all, because we know thatthe American commandments of peace 
are commandments of justice, which alone will enable mankind 
to improve in free evolution. 

When, in the service of these ideals, the allied Governments, 
the allied soldiers and sailors, and civilian men and women will 
have put forth all their energies; when, in a coordinated and 
strongly cemented unity of all our forces, of all our war aims, 
and of all our thoughts we win this fight—and we must win it 
unless we are all to be crushed in slavery under the Prussian 
heel—then, as you said some days ago, Mr. President: 

The darkness will disappear. The light will break over a world grown 
old in want, in sin, in misery, in autocratic kingcraft. It will be the 
light of a newer and a better day; and anything else that America has 


ever accomplished will pale into insignificance before the light of the 
sacrifices which it shall have made for humanity and for freedom. 
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Blessed be the nation which first in history gives glorious im- 
pulse to the Christian teaching, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor 
as thyself.” 

Accept, for the sake of our common humanity in these epochal 
days, the heartfelt gratitude of a small but of an honest nation, 
[Prolonged applause. ] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, Dr. Vesuitch and the 
members of the mission will be pleased to meet you and greet 
you. 

The members of the Serbian mission took their places at the 
left of the Vice President’s desk and the Members of the Sen- 
ate were presented to them by the committee appointed by the 
Vice President. 

The distinguished visitors were escorted from the Chamber, 
and (at 1 o’clock p. m.) the Senate reassembled upon the ex- 
piration of the recess. 





Reception of the Scrbian war mission in the House of Representatives 
Tuesday, January 8, 1918, 

The SPEAKER, The Chair appoints as a committee to escort 
the Serbian mission Messrs. FLoop, DENT, SABATH, COOPER of 
Wisconsin, and ForpNEy, and the House will stand in recess. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 58 minutes p. m.) the House 
stood in recess, 

At 1 o’clock p. m. the members of the Serbian mission, es- 
corted by the committee appointed by the Speaker, entered the 
Hall of the House and were announced by the Doorkeeper. The 
members of the mission were: Dr. Milenko R. Vesnitch (chair- 
man), Dr. Sima Lozanitch, Gen. Michailo Ratchitch, Lieut. Col. 
Michailo Nenadoviteh, Capt. Milan Yovitchitch, and Mr. Vladis- 
lav Martinatz. 

Mr. Lioubomir Michailovitch, minister from Serba to the 
United States, accompanied the mission into the Hall of the 
House, together with the Third Assistant Secretary of State, 
Mr. Breckinridge Long; A. B. Ruddock, of the Department of 
State; and Lieut. H. IF. Armstrong, United States Army. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
almost 500 years ago the Turks overran the Balkans and got as 
‘ar as the capital of Austria, and John Sobieski, the heroic King 
of Poland, went down there with an army and defeated the 
Turks under the walls of Vienna. From that day to this the 
Turks have been retreating eastward, sometimes very slowly 
and sometimes more rapidly. During all these years, nearly five 
centuries, the Serbians and Montenegrins have kept up a more 
or less constant warfare against the.Turks. [Applause.] They 
never admitted that they were conquered. Serbia was one of 
the first of the Balkan Provinces that achieved its independence. 
It is one of the smaller States of Europe, but no nation in the 
world has ever put up a braver fight. [Applause.] About the 
time that the western end of the Balkans, including Serbia, had 
achieved independence from the Turks, the Austrians precipi- 
tated this war by an assault on Serbia. They did not get along 
as easily as they supposed they would, and the Serbians fought 
them inch by inch, and were driven from their own country 
only by the overwhelming force of men and guns. I suppose 
that in this war the Serbians have suffered more than any other 
nation in Hurope. 

I take pleasure in introducing to the House the head of the 
Serbian mission to the United States, Dr. Milenko R. Vesniteh, 
who will now address the House. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS BY DR. VESNITCH. 


Dr. Vesnircir. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House of 
Representatives, we stand here, in this post of honor, my friends 
and myself, thanks to your great courtesy, and my first thoughts 
go beyond you to your constituents, to those whom you so con- 
scientiously represent, and who probably have often asked of 
you the reason for this catastrophe overwhelming the world, 
and which has imposed upon them the greatest sacrifices which 
humanity has ever been called upon to endure. Would that my 
voice might reach them all, but, alas! I fear that I can not hepe 
to succeed in this self-imposed task, for the voice of a modest 
representative of a small nation is too weak to be heard through- 
out this vast country. Nevertheless, I dare not hesitate, and 
your democracy, gracious and gentie as it is powerful, will !end 
its ears to my voice, because I ask the favor of speaking the 
truth and of invoking justice for the cause of the allies and for 
that of my desolate country. 

The most distinguished of our common allies have explained 
te you from this platform the reasons for which Germany and 
Austria-Hungary have provoked this tremendous war, and for 
which all righteous and liberty-loving nations have been succes- 
sively and necessarily involved in this conflagration. This duty 
was for none of them so great and so imperative as for me; for 
little Serbia, as you know, was the first nation attacked by Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and later invaded by Germany, Bulgaria, and 
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Turkey. Serbia was the first object of the Teuton’s aggression. 
In a single moment the armies of four powers, representing 
150.600,000 inhabitants, were hurled against a small nation of 
hardly 5,000,000, whose army was exhausted by two preceding 
wars. 

Why did the central European powers attack us, aided by 
their Turanian. Asiatic, and half-Asiatic allies? Why did the 
liberal nations of Europe interfere in this unequal struggle? 
Why was it impossible for your great country to stand, as it 
were, apart, and await the final result of this immense conflict, 
far from the field of battle? To frame clearly the answer of 
these questions would require hours and hours, if not days, and, 
as I may not impose upon your good nature or claim more than 
half an hour of your precious time, I shall endeavor to be very 
brief. Because of this my address will necessarily suffer, but 
J count upon your indulgence. 

You will, I sincerely hope, agree with me that a great and en- 
lightened democracy has the right in our time to be fully in- 
formed why it is that its citizens, so far removed from the 
battle field, why, to be specific, the countrymen of Washington 
and Monroe, should forsake their regular occupations, renounce 
all their cherished plans, and concentrate their thoughts and 
their powers, physical as well as moral and material, exclusively 
on one object—to win the war. The necessity for this is abso- 
lute. 

Two motives have fed Germany and Austria-Hungary to crush 
Serbia, both of which were peremptory and categorical. The 
first was dictated by the determination of the Germans to be- 
coine the masters ef the world after having successfully sub- 
jected Europe to their will and having settled themselves in 
Asia Minor. The second was due to the horror in which the 
German mind holds democracy. If you consider these two 
motives more closely you will readily persuade yourselves that 
their origin is the same autocratic mentality of the Teutons, of 
which the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs are the strongest 
and the most evident personifications. This mentality mani- 
fested itself long ago in the Middle Ages, when the Hohenzol- 
lerns imposed Christianity with the sword for political purposes, 
and when the Hapsburgs forced a people to stand bareheaded 
before the hat of Gessler. Medieval, feudal robbers, the Hohen- 
zollerns descended from their mountain castles, and, passing 
through the county of Nuremburg, founded the Duchy of Bran- 
denburg, outraging and exterminating the Slavs, and colonizing 
their lands with Teutons. Through persistent intrigue and 
inilitary activity they have transformed their dominions into 
the Kingdom of Prussia, which they enlarged by robbing Austria 
of Silesia, Denmark of Schleswig-Holstein, and, excluding Aus- 
tria from the circle of German States, formed the North Ger- 
man Confederation, under the leadership of Prussia. Five years 
later the South German’ States, through compulsion and com- 
promise, were united with the North German States and 
merged into an empire, and, enlarged by the cynical annexation 
of Alsace and Lorraine, under the dominion of this same Prus- 
sia. the German States have become Prussianized. From that 
moment the ambition of the Hohenzollerns has known no 
bounds. They have resolved to conquer the world. Indeed, 
before Nfetsche announced his theory of the superman, the 
German people considered themselves to be a superior people. 
Their superior people—Ubervotk, to use their own expression— 
ought, in their opinion, to govern and direct the world, because, 
in their pride, they claimed to be the cultured people—in their 
own language Kulturvolk—and the transmitters of culture, as 
they termed it, Kulturtrager—to the peoples of the earth. The 
first step to be taken was to secure financial and agricultural 
resources for the struggle which this ambition would necessarily 
provoke, These, they early saw, were to be found in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia, where there were cotton and wheat in abund- 
ance. After having for seores of years lulled the Turks into a 
belief in their friendship, until the Kaiser, with turban on head, 
knelt before the grave of Mohammed, the Germans decided to 
cut their way through the Balkans. But to reach Constantinople 
and Saloniki it was necessary to win over or to crush Serbia. 
As we could not be won over, our destruction was quickly de- 
cided. at Berlin and Vienna. 

The House of Hapsburg had even more reasons to wish for 
our disappearance from the map. Old feudal brigands, descend- 
ing from the Swiss mountains, the Hapsburgs conquered, often 
frauduently acquired, Province after Province. By eabal, cor- 
ruption, and treachery they acquired the crown of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the German Nation, without ever seeing in 
their Provinces and realms anything more than private lands 
or family domains. Even nowadays the Hapsburgs do not 
recognize an Austrian or Hungarian, a Czech or Croat country, 
nor even an Austria-Hungary. They only know lands and 
estates belonging to their house like simple property, and it is 





on the basis of these conceptions that they administer their 
Provinces, considering the inhabitants as belonging to and 
forming a part of their esretes. At the same time, being essen- 
tially a Teutonic dynasiy, tue Hapsburgs have always been in 
the East the agents of German policy. With the exception of 
the German, and from the latter half of the last century Magyar, 
they have never tolerated national tendencies under their rule, 
and they have persecuted systematically every nation or race 
with those ambitions, especially the Slavs; but they have emptied 
the vials of their wrath upon the Yougoslays, because the demo- 
cratic Slovenes and Croats had seen inSthe Serbia of their 
brothers the realization of their dreams extending over centuries, 
and, as they have openly and with all their energy favored our 
development, many of them abandoning their homes and their 
native lands in order to pass over to and to settle in little Serbia, 
the feudal and bureaucratic Hapsburgs have seen in our coun- 
try a real danger to their political situation. And because of 
this menace, as they considered it, they long ago inaugurated 
the policy of oppressing the Yougoslavs, of persecuting Serbia, 
and of thwarting all our endeavors toward a normal economic 
and political development. 

If Austria-Hungary has become a hell to all her inhabitants, 
with the exception of the Germans and Magyars, no nationality 
has suffered more under Hapsburg misrule than the Yougoslavs. 
Hatred of the Croats and of the Slovenes has increased in the 
last 50 years as they have begun to oppose Germanization, lean- 
ing upon Serbia as a defense and upon her democracy. Since 
the formation of the Austro-German alliance of 1879, Vienna 
and Berlin have been united in their policy to crush Serbia be- 
cause of its democracy—a small America in the southeast of 
Surope—-and to counteract every effort of the Serbs and Croats 
or Slovenes in the dual monarchy standing in their way. 

Our desperate moral and political situation has been truly 
pictured by one of our great national poets, “ Our tears flow un- 
remarked, and neither our cries nor our prayers are hear.” 
The ambition to dominate the world and the determination to 
check democratic movements in their dominions have been the 
motives which have caused the central powers to inaugurate 
this tremendous war. All else has been simple pretext. 

You know the methods followed by the Germans in this war 
in Belgium, in Franee, in Italy, in Roumania, and even in 
Russia. You have never heard of the horrors endured by the 
Yougoslavs, not oniy in Serbia but even in the Provinces of 
Austria-Hungary. They are so cruel and inhuman that I am 
obliged to spare you the recital. But I must give you one, the 
slightest example of it. 

Since we have been so happy as to enjoy the hospitality of 
your beautiful Capital, I have been going every Sunday to com- 
mune with your people in prayer for all the unfortunate men 
and women in the world and for our redemption from the evils 
imposed upon us all by German aggression. Or. every’ one of 
these occasions I have recalled to mind the military order issued 
by the invader of my martyred country: 


Divine service is only to be permitted at the request of the inhabi- 
tants of the loca.ity and only in the open air and outside the church. 
No sermon, however, will be permitted under any conditions whatso- 
ever. A platoon, prepared to fire, will hold itself in readiness near the 
church during divine service. 


In methods of barbarity, Austrians, Magyars, Bulgarians, and 
Germans have vied with one another. Contrary to the tradi- 
tions of warfare in the last three centuries, and contrary to 
the obligations assumed in international treaties, the Austro- 
Germans, the Bulgarians, and the Turks have violated the 
most elementary civil, moral, and religious rights in Belgium, 
in France, in Italy, in Roumania, but surely nowhere in such 
large measure as in Serbia. Should they be victorious in this 
war, the turn of others would necessarily come, and neutral 
nations would not escape. 

This situation imposes upon us all the imperative duty of 
facing sacrifices to win the war. I have come from the western 
front in Europe, and I saw there all the horrors of Geriman 
devastation. Attila could go to the school of barbarism founded 
by the successors of Moltke. But I saw at the same time the 
resolution of all the allied soldiers, those under the command 
of your gallant Gen. Pershing included, to win this war, foreed 
upon us all, and to restore right, justice, and liberty to the 
civilized world. [Applause.] But to win it we must act with 
all our coordinated energy and indefatigably day and night. 
We must not, we dare not, think of anything else these days 
than of the war and of winning it. Only when we hold com- 
plete and definite victory in our hands can we dare to think 
of peace. This peace must be a just and a lasting one, and to 
be such it can not be made in Germany. [Applause.] To obtain 
it we must realize that further great and earnest efforts are 
to be made. We must stand as one man and concentrate all 
our energies. We Serbs put all our confidence in our allies, as 
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we have up to the present day, that this sunlight will dawn. 
We hope that the new world organization—for a new world 
will and must result from this war—will be inspired by the 
American spirit, tending toward “a more perfect union,” pro- 
viding at the same time that no State shall be deprived of its 
equality in the new society of nations. We may assure you, 
gentlemen of the House of Representatives, that in the coming 
happier organization we shall be factors and elements of order 
and ef progress, and that we shall be happy and proud to stand 
beside you and to fellow you in the way in which the spirit of 
Washington is to guide mankind. [Applause.] 

The members of the mission then took their places on the 
right of the Speaker's rostrum, and the Members of the House 
of Representatives were presented to them. 

The distinguished visitors were then escorted from the Hall 
of the House. 

The recess having expired, the House (at 1 o'clock and 37 
minutes p. m.) resumed its session. 
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War Aims and Peace Terms. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MARVIN JONES, 
OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Friday, February 8, 1918. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, some misapprehension 
has been caused and some misstatements have been made about 
a resolution calling a conference for the purpose of stating war 
aims and peace terms which I presented to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the House on August 7, 1917. Of course, no one 
in this body misunderstood my thought or purpose, but certain 
parties elsewhere have sought to misconstrue the facts. 

At that time Russia was siill battling on the side of the 
allies and the German ruling classes were using their best 
efforts to deceive their people and to deceive Russia. 

As I stated to the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House 
at the time I presented the resolution to them, my sole and 
only purpose in so doipg was to destroy the deception which 
was being practiced by the German rulers upon the German 
people, and through them upon the Russian people. These 
rulers were trying to make the German people think that the 
United States and the allies were committed to the purpose of 
destroying the national existence of Germany and the dismem- 


‘berment of that empire and were making the Russian people 


think that we were trying to commit them to the same purpose. 
Of course, we knew from the President's own statement that 
he had no such aim, but that statement was made before we 
became a party to the war. We also knew the President was 
still clinging to the same ideals, but in spite of this the German 
rulers were saying otherwise. 

The resolution did not interfere in any way with a vigorous 
prosecution of the war, which I have favored at all times and 
still favor. Being on the side of the right, I thought we had 
nothing to fear from a statement of our aims. 

On August 27, 1917, the President in his reply to the Pope 
did the very thing that I sought to liave done by the resolution. 
In an address, magnificent in form and crowded with substance, 
he stated our war aims and peace conditions so clearly and 
so cogentiy that there could be no doubt as to the ideals, hopes, 
and purposes of this country. In so many words the President 
laid down the following basie conditions for the termination 
of the struggle and the establishment of a lasting peace: 


First. No punitive damages. 

Second. No dismemberment of empires, 

Third. No establishment of selfish and exclusive economic leagues. 

Fourth. The right of peoples, great and small, to freedom and secur- 
ity and self-government, and to participation upon fair terms in the 
economic opportunities of the world. 


On December 4 the President elaborated these conditions and 
Set out in fuller form our aims and purposes, and, after doing so, 
used the following language: 

The people of Germany are being told by the*men whom they now 
permit to deceive them and to act as their masters that they are fighting 
for the very life and existence of their Empire, a war of desperate self- 
defense against deiiberate aggression. Nothing could be more grossly 
or wantonly false, and we must seek by the utmost openness and candor 
as to our real aims .to convince them of its falseness. 

Then the President proceeds to set out the wrongs that have 
been done us as well as our aims in the struggle, and in the 
Same message to Congress uses the following language: 
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All these things have been true from the very beginning of this stu- 
pendous war, and I can not help thinking that if they had+«been made 
plain at the very outset the sympathy and enthusiasm of the Russian 
people might have been once for a!l enlisted on the side of the allies, 
suspicion and distrust swept away, and a real and lasting union of 
purpose effected. Had they believed these things at the very moment 
of their revolution, and had they beea contirmed in that belief since, 
the sad reverses which have recently marked the progress of their 
affairs toward an ordered and stable government of freemen might 
have been avoided. The Russian peopie have been poisoned by the 
very same falsehoods that haye kept the German people in the dark, 
and the poison has been administered by the very same hands. The 
only possible antidote is the truth. It can not be uttered too plainly 
or too often. 

From eyery point of view, therefore, it has seemed to be my duty to 
speak these declarations of purpose, to add these specific interpreta- 
tions to what I took the liberty ef saying to the Senate in January. 

Thus it will be seen that the President reached the conclusion 
that there ought to be a concrete statement of our war aims, 
and on December 4, 1917, expressed regret that it had not been 
made sooner. 

I urged that such a statement he made early in August of the 
same year. That was my stated purpose. 

The President of the United States in the message last men- 
tioned says that if the statement of our aims had been made 
sooner Russia might have been saved to the allies. 

Soon after the President stated cur war aims and the condi- 
tions and terius on which peace might be had Lloyd-George also 
made a statement. The statements forced Germany to state 
concrete terms; in other words, forced her to the open and dis- 
closed to her people that she is fighting a war of aggression 
and not of defense. Since that statement she has been having 
internal troubles. Thus have the issues for both sides been 
made clear. 

I have supported every administration measure that hag 
come before Congress since I took office on March 4, 1917, as 
the Recorp shows. I shall continue to support the administra- 
tion in a vigorous prosecution of the war to an ultimate and 
victorious conclusion. 





The Liberty Loan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CARL HAYDEN, 
OF ARIZONA, 
Ix tne Hovst or Representatives, 
Tucsday, February 5, 1918. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, during the night that the House 
passed the declaration of war against Germany I received a tele- 
gram from the Rotary Club of Phoenix, Ariz., to which TI replied 
as follows: 

We have to-night entered into war, and in my opinion a leng war. 
We now know our enemy and there is no limit to the sacrifice which 
this country should make, for if the Prussians win and thereby become 
the rulers of the earth it will be but the beginning of other wars, because 
humanity could not long endure the yoke. It is the bounden duty of 
every American to do that which he is best fitted to do in the service 
of the Nation, whether it be in business, on the farm, in mine or factory, 
or upon the field of battle. I know that the citizens of Arizona will do 
their full share to prove their belief in victory and their determination 
to secure it. 

As time goes on I am more than ever convinced that I did not 
exaggerate the gravity of the situation. Every ounce of the 
strength of the United States must be thrown into the conflict 
before we can secure a complete victory. It is for that reason 
that I am moved to address myself to the question of the neces- 
sity for a prompt and liberal response by Americans everywhere 
to the request of their Government that they subscribe to the 
liberty loan. Not very tong ago I had occasion to discuss this 
subject at the Normal School of Arizona at Tempe, and it is my 
desire to extend my remarks in the REcorp Ly printing my recol- 
lection of what I then said: 

“The special session of Congress, which adjourned last Oc- 
tober, made appropriations or authorized expenditures amount- 
ing to over $14,000,000,000 as the direct contribution of this 
Government to the war against Germany. Loans to the allies 
amounting to seven billions were provided for. This grand 
total of over $21,000,000,000 is the most stupendous sum of money 
ever devoted to war purposes at any one time by any nation in 
all history. I shall not weary you with details, but it is suffi- 
cient to say that about eight billions of this sum is to be expended 
for the Army and about two billions on the Navy. Another two 
billions will be used to build up a great merchant shipping fleet. 

“The most natural question is to ask where all this money is 
to come from. That such vast expenditures can be safely made 
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is conceded because, after all, they do not represent more than 
a tenth of the aggregate wealth of the United States. The only 
issue is whether we shall obtain these funds by taxation er by 
Joans. The war-revenue bill will produce from taxes, both 
direct and indirect, about two and a half billion dollars. Those 
charged with the duty of carrying on the war are positive that 
every cent appropriated by Congress will be needed if America 
is to do her share in the work of the war. This money must be 
raised and the only way to get it is for you and me to loan 
every dollar that we can possibly spare to this Government. 
TAXATION ON BONDS, 

“The issue is clear. We must win the war. Money must be 
obtained to insure victory. Will you.loan it to your Government 
or will you compei that Government to take it away from you 
by taxation? One method will cause future generations to share 
the burden; the other places the full weight of the conflict on 
the shoulders of those who are living to-day. The choice of 
means is in your hands. There is no escape from these war de- 
mands, for we must win the war. 

“We avoided this war so long as it was possible to believe 
that the separate unlawful acts of the Imperial German Gov- 
ernment were done in self-defense and without intention or de- 
sire to injure us. But the continued and repeated violations of 
international law, the deliberate destruction of our ships, and 
the cold-blooded murder of ov: citizens, not to speak of the 
horde of spies and plotters that were let loose in our land, nor 
the attempt to array Japan and Mexico against us, taken all 
together, finally convinced the majority of our citizens that the 
Kaiscr’s government was waging actual war upon the United 
States. Having reached this conviction, the American people, 
through their duly elected Representatives, recognized the facts 
by declaring that a state of war existed between them and the 
Imperial German Government. 

RETURN ARIZONA TO OLD MEXICO? r 

“Tf one more thing were needed to convince the citizens of 
Arizona of the blundering idiocy of German diplomacy, the 
offer to return our State to Old Mexico was sufficient. If that 
proposal for such a territcrial readjustment had ever reached 
the City of Mexico it would have been received with no en- 
thusiasm there. From those who rule Mexico down to the poor- 
est peon in the Republic, in every class and degree of Mexican 
society, there is a firm conviction that victory in a war with 
the United States is hopeless. They have heard from their 
fathers the stories of American valor and prowess. They 
know that the same breed of men who triumphed at Buenu 
Vista, at Cerro Gordo, and Chapultepec now live among the 
hills and in the valleys of Arizona. If that intercepted mes- 
sage had reached its destination the Mexicans would have 
promptly said ‘Muchas gracias, Sefior Kaiser; but your propo- 
sition does not even interest us. To take Arizona is like har- 
vesting the cactus with bare hands. There are too many thorns 
around the fruit.’ 

“When I studied botany in this school, Prof. Storment told 
me that every thorn that grew in this arid land represented a 
leaf on some kindred plant growing in a more humid climate. 
Under the hot blast of war we have followed nature’s example 
and tightly curled our peace-time leaves of industry into the 
Geadliest of all known spines—that steel-white arm which ulti- 
mately decides the victory in every battle and the fate of every 
nation—the bayonet. Arizona’s answer to the Potsdam diplo- 
mats will be presented in a way that they thoroughly under- 
stand—at the point of the bayonet in the hands of her sons. 

A GREAT WRONG TO BE RIGHTED, 

“From time to time in the history of mankind great wrongs 
have been committed which could only be righted by a blood 
atonement. The blood that was shed on Calvary was not wasted, 
for it has redeemed millions of men. 

“ “As He died to make men holy, we can die to make men free.’ 

“We do not intend that the bloodshed which is now redden- 
ing the world shall be a wanton waste. We make this war to 
the end that wars shall cease. The men of this generation 
would rather die than to see their children endure the same 
agonies which have been forced upon them by the Imperial 
German Government. The great wrong of attempting to con- 
quer the world by force of arms can only be righted by a com- 
plete victory for democracy and the utter destruction of a sys- 
tem of government which makes such monstrous and inhuman 
conflicts possible. 

“But there are some misguided and selfish souls who say 
that this is none of their war; they did not seek it and will 
not willingly furnish a man or give a dollar to aid in its prose- 
cution. Some say, with unction, that none of its blood is on 
their hands. Pontius Pilate made that same plea when the 
Savior of mankind was done to death, but the name of that 
Roman governor, who evaded his duty, has gone down dishon- 


ored through 20 centuries. The American people could have 
done likewise. Their Congress might have dodged this issue 
for a time. But we remembered that whatever of liberty, of 
justice, and of prosperity we have was won by war, and that if 
we were not to become slaves to the most brutal military 
tyranny the world has ever known we must accept the war 
that was thrust upon us. If blood must be shed in this most 
righteous cause, we would not make a Pontius Pilate plea, but 
assume the full responsibility as becomes a race of free men. 
We must do this or submit to see the Imperial German Govern- 
ment crucify the liberties of all mankind upon an iron cross. 
MEN AND MONEY. 

“ Victory in war depends upon two things—men and. money. 
Money without men is but an invitation for some strong mili- 
tary power to plunder you of your wealth and reduce you to 
serfdom. Men without money means the useless slaughter of 
your brave defenders who would de forced to bare their naked 
flesh to the merciless hail of projectiles used in modern scien- 
tifie warfare. 

“The men have been provided. They have gone, or will go, 
from here as frem every other part of our common country, in 
numbers sufficient to meet every military necessity. Their task 
is simple. They do not have to weigh and consider how much 
they shall loan and how much they shall keep. They end all 
suspense by giving everything and being done with it. 

ARIZONA'S SOLDIERS. 

“T have seen the Arizona soldiers at Camp Funston, at Camp 
Kearny, and the other cantonments. Whether they went as voi- 
unteers or were selected for military service, each one of them is 
a living witness to the deadly earnestness of our people in their 
desire to destroy German militarism. We have furnished more 
men for the war, in proportion to our actual population, than 
any other State in the Union. They fitly represent the very 
best of our citizenship, and I know that Arizona and the Nation 
will be justly proud of their exploits before this conflict is 
ended. 

“Tt is the duty of those of us who are not privileged to give 
ourselves to this great cause to see that the soldiers of America 
shall lack for nothing in the way of food and clothing or arms 
and equipment to make them the most efficient fighting machine 
ever devised. The way to do this has been made easy for us. 
Our duty is plain. We must all buy liberty bonds. Buy them 
until it amounts to a sacrifice. A good soldier does not retire 
from the battle until he is severely wounded. We should not 
quit buying these bonds until it hurts. It is only then that one 
can know that he has done his full share for his country.” 








In the Spell of Beautiful Hawaii. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. C.F. REAVIS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, February 11, 1918. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a newspaper article 
written by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BLanp] concerning 
the trip to the Hawaiian Islands of the congressional party 
recently made. 

The article is as follows: 


The great mass of the people of the United States are unfamiliar with 
the history, people, and institutions of the Hawaiian Islands. This is 
due in part to the 2,100 miles of water that separates the islands from 
the western coast of the American continent, and in part to the com- 
paratively recent interest taken in them by the American Government. 

Almost every phase of social and industrial life on_the islands is so 
unlike anything on the continent that it is difficult for Congress to 
legislate for them without Members of each Congress getting first-hand 
kuowiledge of the perplexing problems that confront the islanders. Be- 
cause of the necessity of personal knowledge of these conditions the 
Territorial government of Hawaii is anxious that Members of each 
Congress from as many States as possible visit the islands and familiar- 
ize themselves with their problems from their viewpoint. A 

The natural wonders and beauty, the tropical charm and climatic 
splendor ef the wonderful little islands make an invitation to visit 
them: under governmental supervision a resistless lure to dangle before 
the eyes of work-worn Members. The invitation, coming as it did after 
the most strenuous session of any American Congress in the history of 
the Republic, was eagerly accepted by the 25 Members of the party as 
a profitable and pleasant way to spend a portion of a brief vacation. 

The party assembled in St. Louis on October 24, where we were 
taken in charge by Angus Early, secretary to the Hawaiian Delegate 
to Congress, the Hon. JONAH K. KALANIANAOLE. At St. Louis, Kansas 


City, Denver, Salt Lake, and San Francisco we were the guests of the 
various commercial clubs, and patriotic meetings were held, 
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Our passage from San Francisco to Honolulu and return, six days 
and nights each way, was made on the Matsonia and Mani, two 
splendid speedy vessels, which, when our trip was completed, were 
taken over by the Government for Atlantic war service. We were the 
guests of the Territories! government on the islands for 22 days. 


HISTORY OF THE ISLANDS. 


While there is Hawaiian tradition of the discovery of the islands by 
the Spaniards in 1527 the recorded discovery of them was by Capt. 
Cook, an English navigator in 1779. He found these eight beautiful 
tropical pearls of the ocean inhabited by a wonderful race of dark- 
skinned people whose origin is purely speculative and whose character 
and physical proportions were unlike any other races of mankind. He 
found the different isiands governed under separate kingdoms and 
there were no traditions or any evidence of there ever having been 
extreme savagery or cannibalism among the natives. They were 
physically a race of giants and possessed gentle and loving manners, 
unless wronged or betrayed. On the return trip of Capt. Cook the 
natives killed him because of the cruelty and treachery of Cook and 
his men. A wonderful mythology similar to the Grecian was and is the 
groundwork of tLeir religion and this mythology is still rudimentary in 
the minds of the pure Hawaiians. As was true in other historical in- 
stances the Hawaiian then was healthy and happy and remained so 
until the Caucasian brought to him the curse of strong drink and dis- 
case. He was peculiarly susceptible to the diseases of the Caucasian 
race. The standards of morality of the Hawaiian were conducive to 
the terrible ravages of these diseases. 

When Capt. Ccok landed on the islands he estimated that there were 
432,000 inhabitants. In 1917 there were only 23,450 pure Hawaiians 
and 15,850 part Hawaiians. ‘There were 22,100 Chinese, 107,213 
Japanese, which includes 4,734 Koreans who are subjects of Japan, 
22.990 Portuguese, and 58,024 of other races, or a total of 250,627. 

The fast disappearance of this wonderful race of sunny-souled, big. 
hearted island dwellers is the saddest thought of those who visit his 
land of wonder. The easy-going, good-natured Hawaiian, with his 
tropical oriental languor and contentedness, could not and can not 
execpt in a few instances, resist the encroachment of the races reared 
under more hardy and rugged surroundings. Of course, intermar- 
riage has done much to deplete the race. It is probably an undisputed 
fact thst intermarriage between the Hawaiian and the Chinaman is 
productive of the most desirable offspring. The Chinese characteris- 
tics of thrift, energy, and business alertness make up for certain defi- 
ciencies in the Hawaiian. The splendid physique and the honest, noble, 
generous disposition of the Hawaiian is found in the offspring of such a 
marriage. The Japanese rarely lose caste or intermarry with other 
races, but the males send to Japan for “ picture brides.” 

A native chief of remarkable physical and mental qualities, Kame- 
hameha I, who originally ruled the southern half of the Island of 
jawaii, was, after a series of bloody battles (1795), the conqueror of 
all the islands and the first King over the entire group. Six Kings 
and one Queen have since occupied the throne, the last ruler being the 
late Queen Lilioukalani, who was dethroned in 1893, The realization 
of the strategic importance and commercial value of the islands came to 
the United States during the Spanish-American War and they were 
annexed in 1898, 

MUSIC AND LANGUAGE. 


The Hawaiian people had no written language until the missionaries 
came in 1820 and gave them an alphabet of 12 letters—5 vowels (a, e, 
i, o, u) and 7 consonants (h, k, J], m, n, p, and w)—with which their 
wonderful soft-sounding words are written. All vowels are sounde:! 
and no consonant at the end of the syllable is sounded. So you would 
pronounce Honolulu, Ho-no-lu-lu. As their alphabet is abbreviated, so is 
their vocabulary, which accounts for their many unusual and mysti- 
fying signs and gestures which they use while conversing. A native 
Hawaiian orator has the American Indian eclipsed on oratory and is 
to the “‘ Haole,” or foreigner, an expert in feats of gymnastic wonder. 
Frequent use of the same syllable in long words gives to their language 
a monotonous sound, which is difficult to separate into words. One 
word usually has many meanings, and the “ Malihini,” or newcomer, 
often gets in the most embarrassing and uncomfortable messes by his 
inflections or gestures. One enthusiastic but incautious member of 
our party at Hilo, where the natives were most abundant, almost broke 
up a party by his injudicious raising of the wrong eyebrow in connec- 
tion with the use of a new word he had learned and desired to try out. 

The melody and seductive charm of the Hawaiian music or ** mele” 
is but the expression of the gentle and coveng disposition of the race. 
The sweetness of the Hawaiian song is largely due to the softness of 
the syllabic sounds of their language, and, of course, in part to the in- 
herent anatemical makeup of the Hawaiian throat. You will notice the 
absence of harsh sounding letters in their alphabet such as 8s, t, v, 2, an 
x, which gives the Hawaiian singer the charming facial expression while 
singing which is sometimes characterized as ‘‘ soft-mouthed,” and to 
the same cause in part may be ascribed the drolling, languorous, sen- 
sualizing charm of their song. 

The islands are of volcanic origin and the work of the volcano is not 
only at first glance apparent in the lava character of the soil, but in the 
general topography of the land. Parts of voleano craters, gas craters, 
and earthquake fissures are to be seen at almost every spot on the entire 
island surface. The center of each island, as a rule, is the highest 
point and was thrown up by volcanic action. These high points of 
mountains bring the rainfall and furnish the water supply. Some high 
tablelands are arid and on account of elevation can not be irrigated. 
Valieys and most of the area on the coast have an abundance of splendid 
water and are unusually very productive 

The soil is decayed lava. On the northernmost island, Kauai, the 
garden island, which was first formed, the lava has decayed to the 
extent that the soil resembles the red clay of Maryland and Georgia and 
possesses a fertility that is truly remarkable. The island Hawaii, farthest 
southward, which is the largest island and the most important from a 
plantation standpoint, is the last island in formation and much of it is 
overflowed with comparatively recent flows of lava to the extent that 
much of its level, well-watered Surface is worthless, and will be so for 
several generations yet to come. 

There being no winter, crops which require long seasons are raised. 
Sugar cane, pineapples, and coffee are the principal agricultural products. 
Rice, coconuts, taro, rubber trees, sisal, bananas, and the wonderful 
variety of tropica: fruits and plants are produced and raised. Six hun- 
dred thousand tons of sugar are produced annually. It requires 18 
months for the cane crop to mature. 

Twelve per cent of the exports are pineapples. Two millions of cases 
of the best pineapples on earth were canned on the islands in 1914. 
Coffee is third in importance. More than 6,000,000 pounds of coffee 
were exported during the fiscal year ending June 80, 1914. There are 
some splendid cattle ranches on the islands. 
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Wild hogs, wild goats, wild cattle, and wild turkeys are found. Wild 
hogs and turkeys are often killed in large quantities for export. The 
fishing industry is almost exclusively in the hands of the Japanese. The 
fishing rights on the coast—there is no inland fishing—sometimes  be- 
longs to private individuals. These rights were obtained from the Lyre 
and our Supreme Court has held that they are a vested right and st u 
maintain. ost of the shops and stores are conducted by the Japanese 
and Chinese, 

In connection with industries and pursuits it is, I think, proper to 
add that the islands constitute a wonderful matrimonial exchange, where 
good-looking young school-teachers from the continent take positions with 
the Territorial school authorities for the chief purpose of marrying rich 
natives or wealthy white men, and in this pleasant and profitable pursuit 
our captivating ‘“ schoolmarms” have been remarkably successful. 

CHIEF LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS, 


Most of the available sugar land, which is very valuable and high 
priced, is in the hands ot great sugar plantation companies or rich indi- 
viduals, and is either owned outright by them or leased from the Govern- 
ment. The Crown lands which came to the United States Government 
upon annexation were leased to individuals or plantation companies for 
a period of 21 years. These lands, which were in large tracts, were 
developed by the lessees at great expense. Water was brought from the 
mountains by tunnels, ditches, and aqueducts, which required great 
ee of money, and railroads, wire trolleys, and sluices were 
built to carry the cane to the mills. Oriental labor is used in the sugar 
eane fields. Little villages grow up at the plantations, and practically 
everything in sight is owned and controlled by the companies or owners, 
Individual enterprise and effort at such piaces is, therefore, well near 
impossible because of the jeaious and watchful control of the sugar 
barons. With a few exceptions, the lessees have grown rich from the 
profits of the leased lands. The leases are now about to expire. 

A large element of people on the islands want Congress to open up the 
improved land for homesteading. Some desire it because they want 
homesteads. Some desire it because they hope eventually to buy the 
land from the homesteader, and others desire it because it will bring 
more people to the islands and thus benefit business in general. The 
lessees, of course, talk about their “ vested rights’? and point to the 
enormous amount of sugar now being produced under their smooth work- 
ing system and express fear that a change of ownership and plan of 
operation would endanger the sugar supply during the war. It is ques- 
tionable how the homesteader of, say, 80 acres could get his water and 

et his cane to the mill. It is contended by the advocates of homestead- 
ng these lands that this problem can be worked out. 


IMPORTANCE OF COFFERS, 


Coffee will grow on the lava rocks where no soil can be seen, and the 
Kona coffee is a very high grade of coffee. Coffee can only be produced 
profitably by cheap labor. Unless a protective tariff is placed on the 
coffee so as to give the products of the island an advantage, they can not 
compete with Brazil. Since we have never produced much coffee our- 
selves, there has always been a disposition on the part of Congress to 
keep coffee on the free list. It is argued by those who oppose a tariff 
on coffee that since Hawaii would have to import her cheap labor, it is 
just = well to import the product of cheap labor from some other 
country. 

The labor question is a serious one for the Hawaiian Sra. The 
Japanese ar» said to be no longer dependable. As the indispensability 
of their services is brought to their knowledge they become more and 
more unsatisfactory as employees. The Filipino will not stick to a job. 
The Chinese-exclusion act prevents the Chinaman from entrance. The 
people of Hawaii think that the Chinaman is the most desirable planta- 
tion and household employee. He is in great demand there, and be- 
cause of his honesty and industry is well liked, The Territorial govern- 
ment of Hawaii is making a strong effort to get Congress to modify the 
Chinese-exclusion act in so far as it affects the islands only, and so as 
to permit a limited number of Chinese for agricultural industry, and 
Congress will soon be called upon to determine this question. 

The congressional party went to the islands with the idea that much 
in the way of harbor improvements and military roads and military 
defenses would have to be considered, and in this we were not wrong, 
because much of our pleasant stay upon the islands was devoted to the 
study of these questions. A harbor for the island of Kauai and an 
ee of the breakwater at Hilo, Hawaii, are essential and 
mportant, 

Yo military defenses are attempted on any island but Oahu, which is 
the island upon which Honolu'u, the capiial, is situated. For certain 
well-understood reasons I will not discuss these in detail. I think per- 
sonally that immediate action should be taken to put the island of 
Oahu in a better state for military defense. Lack of preparedness for 
defense here is at once apparent and is only a part of the general 
apathy on this subject, which, unfortunately, has characterized our 
official circles in late years. 


HUNTING AND FISHING, 


There are many plover, dove, and pheasants. I went pheasant shoot- 
ing on the island of Kauai with Senator Jack Coney, who is a native 
of the islands, and who is one of the best sports I have ever met. We 
saw 30 pheasants in three hours. We killed only six. The six weighed 
about 22 pounds and were beauties. If the senator doesn’t tell how 
many of these he killed, I will never mention it. 

There is an abundance of mountain goat shooting, as well as wild 
boar, wild dogs, and deer. King Kamehameha I was presented a pair 
of Japanese deer by the Mikado of Japan. They have multiplied mar- 
velously and are beautiful little animals, found mostly on Hawali and 
Molokai Isiands, the latter being the island upon which is located a 
most interesting or colony, called eg ew ne 

One pleasant thing about the island hunting is the fact that there 
is not a snake of any kind on the islands. o snake show with its 
snake charmer can get near these islands. On account of the perpetual 
warmth of the climate and the natural porousness of the soil, it is 
feared that if snakes were ever introduced on the isiands they would 
completely overrun them. 

I believe it is the greatest game sea-fishing spot on earth. With the 
exception of the tuna, the several other varieties of game fish are un- 
known to this continent. The mehameha and the ulua are about the 
gamest fellows I ever went after, and they are there in abundance and 
are not a bit bashful about biting. H. Gooding Field, secretary of the 


Tuna Club, and who, by the way, is one of the big live wires on the 
islands, has written a book on Hawaiian game fishing which is of more 
than usual interest to any enthusiastic angler. ’ 

Sharks are abundant, and a favorite pastime and sport is to float the 
carcass of a dead horse (lio) or a cow (pipi) behind a gasoline launch 
until a drove of man-eating sharks begins to fight each other over their 














{Intended feast and swarm about the boat. With harpoon, windlass. 
knife, and gun a remarkable catch is made in short order. The shark 
is regarded as an edible fish on the islands. 

Our native boatman, Billy, did not hesitate to dive overboard among 
the man eaters at the mouth of Pearl Harbor. Ue contends that it is 
the white palms of the hands and soles of the feet of the white man 
that attract the man eater, but that they give no heed to the dark skin 
of the native “kanaka.”’ Natives go down into the water with knives 
apd swim under great man eaters and kill them, Duke Kahanamoku, 
the champion swimmer of the world, who was one of the committee 
for our entertainment, told me that some of his native countrymen had, 
ware Win iu ote swam in the occan for 16 hours until Jand was 
reached, 

FUNERAL OF QUEEN LILIUOKALANT. 


The last monarch of the Hawaiian people, Queen Liliuokalani, died, 
and her funeral was held at Honolulu while we were there. 1 never 
expect to see a more striking and impressive scene than that witnessed 
at this service. The event revived in the hearts of the Hawaiian 
people all the ancient loyalty to their ruler. 

All the chiefs, or “ alies,” former governors and Ilawaiian natives 
of influence came by boat from the different islands to pay their iast 
respects to their last sovereign. She was much loved by her own people. 
Although she had not been on the throne for a quarter of a century she 
was still regarded as * their Queen.” 

Just here I might say that I never talked with a native who was not 
perfec.ly satisfied with and proud of the fact that Hawaii was a part 
of the United States. Knowing that this would be the last royal funeral, 
and that a funeral of royalty on these islands was always a remarkably 
spectacular affair, the streets of Honolulu were crowded during the 
entire week from the day of her death to the day her body was placed in 
the royal mausoleum on the side of the mountain in the beautiful 
Nuuanu Valley, just in the edge of the oity of Honolulu. 

During the time the Queen’s body was in state in the throne room of 
the palace and at the Kawaihao Church, the first church built in 
Honolulu, and during the wonderful! procession from the palace to the 
mausvleum, it was the evident aim of those in charge to display the 
most wonderful panorama and glare of gorgeous colors that was possible. 
You understand the skies, the water, and the landscape of this tropical 
land is a perfect rainbow of beautiful color at all times. Considering 
this fact it is not strange that the desire for color display should mani- 
fest itself on such an occasion. 

The ancient feather capes worn by the chiefs and high dignitaries, the 
sacred kahilas. a gorgeous feather cylindrical plume made of rare feathers 
and placed upon staffs of ancient and wonderfully artistic workman- 
ship, in great oumbers, in all the gaudy colors, were always in evidence. 
Carloads of beautiful, fragrant flowers and countless plumes and torches 
and gaudy-colored cloth decorations added to the beauty and striking 
color of this remarkable display in honor and reverence of their dead 
sovereign. 

MANY LANDS REPRESENTED. 


The Royal Hawaiian Band the United States military bands, the 
Hawaiian Cathedral Church choir, the members of various Hawaiian 
clubs, and organizations of Hawaiian origin, dressed in uniforms unique 
and unusual, the sailors from the Japanese man-of-war lying in the 
harbor, and American soldiers and sailors, the consular families of the 
different consuls from foreign lands, and all the mixed heterogeneous mass 
of all nationalities, which thronged the strects for miles, made the 
funeral procession to the mausoleum a scene never to be forgotten, 

The queer, high, open, slender vehicle, the catafalque, upon which 
the body of the Queen rested as she was pulled through the streets by 
400 poolas, or young Hawaiian men, was of ancient origin. A canopy 
of black stood 6 feet above the body, and upen this canopy rested a 
large crown. As this queer hearse left the mausoleum grounds a low- 
hanging leaf of the royal palm tore the crown from. its fastening. 
Whispered warnings, strange forecasts, and ominous forebodings were 
heard at once among the excited natives. It will be remembered that 
Prince KALANIANAOLE, the Hawaiian Delegate to Congress, is the Queen’s 
nearest kinsman, and is a political favorite with the natives. Some 
took the incident as a sure sign that .the political doom of the prince 
was at hand; others that the fall of the crown at this unseasonable hour 
meant an increased power for the prince, he being a native-born Hawaiian 
of royal blood, who at the time had embraced the ways of the new goy- 
ernment was and is an important part of it. 

Queen Liliuakalani wrote the famous Hawaiian song, ‘Aloha Oc,” 
while detained in jail during an uprising preceding her dethronement : 


Farewell to thee, farewell to me, 

Thou charming one who dwells among the bowers ; 
One fond embrace before I now depart, 

Until we meet again. 


This wonderful song, so much loved and reverenced by the Ilawaiian 
people, is only sung by them as a good-bye and good-night song. The 
choir of the Hawaiian Church and a great throng of natives on the 
palace lanai or portico in front of the palace where she had reigned as 
queen sang “Aloha Oe ”’ as the procession was leaving the palace. 

Some strange song bird resembling the southern mocking bird perched 
itself upon the stem of a giant leaf of one of the royal palms in front 
of the palace and joined in the song for a quarter of an hour, and 
seemed to be in tune and in sympathy with the occasion. ‘The grief of 
the old loyal natives was truly pathetic. With trembling lips and chins 
and tear-stained faces they were in evidence wherever the bier carrying 
the Queen’s body passed. The strange, sad, weird, native chant or wail 
all along the line of march was deeply expressive of the great sorrow of 
her host of devoted friends. 

WEIRD RIVALRY OF WAILERY, 


It is the custom among the natives to have professional or hired 
wailers or kakura’s at funerals to take the places of the relatives who 
from exhaustion can no longer give expression to their grief. On this 
occasion the professional wailers from all the islands were caitled in, 
and it was a weird rivalry of wailery, and to the credit of the commer- 


cial participants it was, to us, impossible to distinguish them from those- 


who wailed because of their own great grief at the loss of their beloved 
sovereign. 

The old nurses end trusted servants of the Queen, who had lived with 
her for many years, were apparently the greatest sufferers. As the 
casket was being slowly lowered down the long concrete stairway that 
leads from the surface of the ground to the receptacle of the mausoleum, 
these old faithful friends and constant companions of the Queen were 
permitted to close around the stairway. Their sad wailing mingled 
with the strains of the Royal Hawaiian Band as it played, and as the 
multitude sang “Aloha Oe” brought tears of sorrow and sympathy to 
the eyes of all those who were present, 
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The “tabu” sticks of the Queen and of the King who ruled before 
her were carried in the procession near the position taken by the jewel 
bearers. One S bearer carried the jewels of the Queen, another car- 
ricd tke jewels of the last King. The Queen’s jewel bearer was a 
splendid old native, Gov. Baker, who under the Queen was the governor 
of Ilawaii, and was a major in the King’s army and stroke oar in the 
King’s boat crew. 

The word “ tabu” means “ stop” or “ can't go past.” It is an emblem 
of sovereign authority and consists of a gilded ball bearing the royai 
Hawaiian coat of arms, which ball is 6 or 8 inches in diameter, pierced 
by a sharp ivory or gilded staff 6 or 7 feet long. The Queen’s tabu 
stick was veiled and will remain so for one year from the date of her 
death. The body of Queen Liliuokalani, unlike some of the sovereigns 
who ruled before her, will have a definite known resting place. 

_ The body of Kamehameha I has never been found. A custom at the 
time of his death prevailed where two strong, trusted, courageous 
friends of the monarch were his inseparable companions and bodyguards, 
and upon the death of the ruler they were required to hide his body 
and then to take their own lives. This insured the keeping of the secret 
and prompted the bodyguards to protect the life of the King, because the 
King’s death meant their death also. 

The strange phenomena which has always taken place immediately 
prior to the death of one of the royal Hawaiian family again occurred 
a week or 10 days before the death of Liliuokalani. which was that 
of swarms of countless thousands of small red fish filling the harbors 
ard shore waters of the islands of Oahu, where the Queen lived and 
died. It was the general expression of opinion among all races of the 
residents of Hawaii at this time that some one of the royal family would 
soon pass away. After the death of the Queen the red fish vanished. 


THE VOLCANOES OF HAWAII. 


While there are many natural wonders on the islands, such as can- 
yous, caves, lava tubes, waterfalls, and strange-shaped mountain peaks, 
the volcanoes and extinct volcano craters are the most interesting. The 
great Kilauea crater and, on the inside of same, the active crater of 
Halemaumau, or “ house of everlasting fire,” is probably the most in- 
teresting na‘ural Lhenomena on earth. Kilauea crater is 2 miles in 
diameter, is 35 miles inland from the seaport of Hilo, is situated on a 
lava plateau 4,000 feet above sea level and 10,000 feet below the peak 
of Mauna Loa. “ The lake of fire’ is almost one-fourth of a mile in 
diameter. The peak of Mauna Loa is a great crater that becomes active 
about every 10 years, and its close proximity to Kilauea and their 
habits cause those who study it to conclude that there is some close 
connection between them. No words, no pen, no picture can describe 
the physical characteristics of the “lake of fire,’ and much less are 
they adequate to express the feeltags, impressions, and emotions which 
this strange natural monster brought to me and companions. 

The molten lava, which flows like molten glass or iron, is sometimes 
within 20 feet of the top of the pit, and at others it is 2,000 feet below 
the surface. There are great islands of rock and cooled lava standing 
in the lake, and these at times tremble, reel, and crumble and are 
swallowed up in the hungry caldron of boiling lava. Geysers of gas 
and white hot molten l.va each few seconds rise from the surface like 
some fantastic pyrotechnics on a dark night. 

Loud hissing of escaping gas accompanies the rise of the geysers and 
an intense heat comes from them. These geysers rise and subside only 
to rise again within a few feet of the first rise and so they travel entirely 
across the pit. Then they, in a mad and reckless dance, “ Madam Pele’s 
Hula dance,” apparently pass into some subterranean cavity under the 
walls of the crater. Great white hot waves of lava will for 30 minutes 
at times beat against the walls of the crater like the surf beats upon the 
rocky coast of the ocean. : 


PROBLEM FOR FUTURE SUPERMAN. 


The liquid mass will be tossed into the air, and it hardens as it falls 
and rattles on the hardened surface of the lake like ice. Clouds of sul- 
phur gas and smoke rise hundreds of feet above the pit. No one knows 
where this flow of constantly moving liquid fire comes from nor where 
it goes. There is heat enough in this natural furnace, if it was possible 
to harness it, to supply the energy to move all the machinery of the 
world. Yet its brittle and treacherous banks and its uncertain and vary- 
ing depth or level and its intense heat (at the surface 2,000°) makes 
its utilization by man a big problem for the future superman to solve. 

This fearful, awe-inspiring cruel-looking monster has played no little 
part in shaping the lives and habits and religion of the Hawaiian people. 

Iadam Pele is the goddess of the volcano, and strange weird legends 
and myths of her doings in the past has influenced the lives of those 
who lived where its flow might any day engulf them. Only last August 
a party of natives from the other side of the island started on a pil- 
grimage to appease Madam Pele and intended to throw themselves into 
the crater to accomplish this purpose, but were prevented from doing so 
by officers and deputies. But Madam Pele must have her sacrifices. A 
black pig and a white rooster are the most to her liking, and these are 
freely given in abundance. 

It is a land of beautiful ciouds and sunsets. I know of no place 
where the clouds are se often in some part of the sky and take such fan- 
tastic shape. The skies have wonderful color and you often see lunar 
rainbows. On account of the different colors of the lava on the ocean 
bed, the water when still, or when in surf, gives off the most unusual 
shades and tints of gaudy colors. ‘The mountains are not brown and 
barren as they are in many places. Certain kinds of plants have crept 
to the very top of the peaks on all the older mountains and cause them 
to look green and beautiful. 


LAND OF FLOWERS AND DREAMS, 


The vegetation is always green and flowers of every imaginable kind 
contest with each other as to which can reflect the most beautiful and 
the greatest amount of color. The air everywhere is laden with their 
fragrance. Miles of night-blooming cereus hedges are seen, and more 
than 150 varieties of hibiscus of every color make beautiful ornamental 
hedges. The royal palin, which is. as was expressed by a member of 
our party, “the tree with a concrete foundation,” is here the largest 
and stateliest of its kind. The tali sentinel coconut, with its cluster 
of fine nuts, leans out over the water and is the tropical sign or emb.em 
of the islands. 

The big, spreading banyan tree, spreading over acres of ground, is an 
interesting sight, and some of them still living have sheltered some 
gatherings of patives in the years goue that were of lasting importance. 
The climate is ideal. It is not too hot in summer or too cold in winter, 
but one thing the year round. 

Is it any wonder that Robert Louis Stevenson, Jack London, Harry 
Lauder, and Mark Twain all loved to dwell there and burst into seng 
and enchanting verse about this wonderful !ittle paradise? 
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Mark Twain wrote: . 
*“ The loveliest fleet of islands that lies anchored in any ocean. 


“No alien land in all the world has any deep, strong charm for me 
but that one; no other land could so longingly and Semenceney haunt 
me, sleeping and waking, through half a lifetime, as that one has done, 
Other things leave me, but it abides; other things change, but it remains 
the same. For me its balmy airs are always blowing, its summer seas 
flashing in the sun; the pulsing of its surf beat is in my ear; I can see 
its garlanded crags, its leaping cascades, its plumy palms drowsing by 
the shore: its remote summits floating like islands above the cloud 
rack; I can feel the spirit of its woodland solitudes; I can hear the 
splash of its brocks; in my nostrils still lives the breath of flowers that 
perished 20 years ago.” 


Agriculture. 


SPEECH 


HON. HATTON W.SUMNERS, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, January 25, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9054) making appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Mr. Chairman, in my judgment this is the 
best appropriation bill which the Committee on Agriculture has 
ever submitted to this body, but it does not meet our emer- 
gency necessities. The committee is especially to be congratu- 
lated for having incorporated an item for the inspection of 
perishable commodities in the great centers. This proposed 
service conpletes the bringing of the Market Bureau into grapple 
with the whole problem of distributing perishable products and 
makes possible the symmetrical development of that bureau into 
comprehensive helpfulness in the sale and distribution of farm 
products. Under ordinary conditions we could afford, perhaps, 
to await the growth of other agricultural legislation, developed 
under the pressure of generally recognized necessity, but in a 
great crisis like this, where the success of every military plan, 
the fate of every military campaign, our hope for victory, de- 
pends upon agriculture being able to meet the extraordinary 
demands now placed upon it, we must not content ourselves 
with following the direction of public opinion. We must look 
into the future and now prepare agriculture as far as possible 
to meet its supreme test this year. Many of the facts which should 
determine the policy of the Nation toward agriculture are well 
known and generally accepted. The three most important are: 

First. That the demand upon the agricultural energy of the 
United States during this year will be the greatest in the history 
of American agriculture. 

Second. That the agricultural population of the United States 
during the past yeur has been vastly decreased by enlistment 
in the military service, by military draft, and by the enormous 
draft made by other industries upon the farm population. 

Third. That whenever the industries of the city and the in- 
dustries of the country have come into competition with each 
other for the labor of a given community, agriculture has not 
been able to hoid its labor. 

The fourth significant fact connected with this situation is 
that we have reached the period of spring planting in this 
the most crucial year of the war with no practicable, workable 
plan, and none in prospect of immediate adoption under which 
it may be hoped that agriculture will be able to meet its re- 
sponsibilities. This is true, notwithstanding that it is agreed 
by all that if American agriculture fails this year substan- 
tially to meet its responsibilities, our troops on the other side 
may fail; the morale of our people and of our allies will be 
imperiled, and our cause will be in danger. Mr. Chairman, the 
situation is definite and concrete. The peril involved is mani- 
fest and so stupendous in its inevitable consequence, if it be- 
fall us, that we must guard against it now by measures com- 
prehensive and constructive or stand guilty before the world 
of gross neglect of manifest duty. The genius of statesmanship 
and the courage of leadership must take hold of this situation 
now. This is no time for petty politics. This is no time to 
hesitate; this is no time for “surveying” the situation; it is 
a time for action, immediate, aggressive, and determined. 

I am not an alarmist, Mr. Chairman; we can meet this situ- 
ation, but not by ignoring its existence. It is better pa- 
triotism to sound a nete of warning now while there is yet 
time than to demagogue about “old Rube” meeting his re- 
sponsibilities. The apparent fact is, Mr. Chairman, the Ameri- 
can farmer can not meet this responsibility unless the aid 
of Government be given to the limit of its capacity to aid 
both in developing and in conserving the full possibilities of 
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agricultural production. Many farmer boys have gone to war; 
much labor has gone to the industries of the city; many of the 
hands, therefore, which used to help the American farmer fill 
the dinner pail of the world no longer toil in his fields. They 
pass to those left on the farms their own empty dinner pails. 
Many of the erstwhile native colaborers of the American farmer 
in the fields of France, England, Italy, Belgium, and the 
Balkans have gone to the war and now send to the American 
farmer their empty dinner pails. and with the message: “If 
you do not feed those whom we have heretofore fed and fill 
these, our own dinner pails, the strength of our right arms, 
which are fighting for the liberty of the world, will fail us, 
the morale of our armies and the morale of our people at home 
will break under the strain.” These are-not idle words, Mr. 
Chairman; that is the situation. Whatever else may occur, 
that group of nations will lose the morale of which breaks 
quickest under this strain. A people can bear up under almost 
any sort of losses and hardships if they be fed. No govern- 
ment nor military organization can long stand the strain of 
hunger. A democracy breaks quicker than an autocracy. 

It is perfectly apparent, Mr. Chairman, that with the number 
of American farmers iess this year than last year, with the 
world’s reserve food supply less this year than it was last 
year, and with the requirement from the American farmer, even 
if that surplus had not been reduced, of a larger production 
this year than last year, it is perfectly apparent that something 
far reaching and effective must be done this year which was 
not done last year or we imperil the whole military program 
of our country and of our allies. Every movement. every plan 
made, rests upon the expectation that America will furnish a 
large part of the food for the military and civil population of the 
great nations warring with us and practically all for ourselves. 

If the many sehemes of “ meatless ” and “ wheatless ” days of 
food substitution and economic uses succeed to the full limit 
or optimistic expectation, there is no amount of genius under 
which it can be hoped, no amount of conservation under which 
it can reasonably be expected, that meat and grain production 
of the United States this year as the major foods of the United 
States will enable us to feed the people of the United States, 
take care of our armies in training and in the trenches, and 
meet the imperative responsibilities which we must discharge to 
our allies. I do not question the effectiveness of wise govern- 
mental effort in dealing with meat and grain production and 
conservation. I am not addressing myself to that point, because 
there is general recognition of necessity to do this. But the 
fact remains that in so far as meat and grain production is 
concerned the multiplicity of avenues through which the ulti- 
mate market may be reached, the unperishable character of the 
product, and the price resulting from present and prospective 
demand, untouched by the Government, would insure great 
effort to produce and great results in conserving and economiz- 
ing these products. Besides the length of time required to 
develop meat animals and to grow grain and the comparative 
uniformity and fixedness of the effort devoted to this produc- 
tion leaves the Government without the greatest possibilities 
for increasing this year by its effort the volume of our food 
from these two commodities. 

Mr. Chairman, with no purpose to serve a local interest— 
I have none such to serve—I direct attention to the fact that 
our hope, both from the standpoint of possibilities of new pro- 
duction and of conservation, and especially of effectiveness of 
governmental encouragement and help, is centered largely in 
the production of vegetables, in the distribution of these vege- 
tables and fruits in such a way as to encourage their relatively 
increased consumption, and in preparing the surplus above the 
requirement for current use so that it may be added to our store 
of nonperishable food, and as far as practicable placing them in 
concentrated form for convenience and economy in shipment. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What has the gentleman learned from his 
investigations as to the prospect of increasing food production 
next year over last year? 

Mr. SUMNERS. No one who looks the situation squarely in 
the face is justified in forming any other conclusion than that 
we will produce less this year than last year and will harvest 
a lesser per cent of what we produce than we harvested last 
year, unless something fruitful of large results is done this 
year which was not done last year. And yet we get up here in 
Congress and talk with assurance about the fact that it is the 
““man behind the plow ” that is going to save the situation. We 


recognize the necessity of speeding up agriculture, and yet not 
one comprehensive thing is done tending to that result. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
another interruption? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit 














Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. When the gentleman says “ We will raise 
less,” does he refer to the United States or to all the allied 
nations? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I mean we promise to raise less in the 
United States. I thought everybody understood the allied na- 
tions will raise incomparably less, and to that extent our neces- 
sity to produce is increased. I noticed recently in a London 
dispatch that the Food Administrator was boasting somewhat 
of the fact that during his administration he has reduced the 
price of 11 of the 14 prime food necessities. But he failed 
to tell us that he has increased food production. On the con- 
trary, we were told that we will have to supply England with 
still larger quantities. And that is a fact. Gentlemen, we 
must have vast stores of nonperishable food above what our 
grains and meats can supply. We must face that situation. 
This is no time for an optimism which rests upon egotism and 
disregard of facts. 

Though it is a digression from my objective in this discussion, 
I want to give a word of warning to those who have charge of 
price fixing in regard toe agricultural products. Gentlemen, 
when you lay ‘the hand of arbitrary control upon one class of 
a great country’s industry and do not limit in that regard the 
other industries in that country you imperil the balance of pro- 
duction in that country. I do not say you ought not to do it 
under some conditions, but I do say that when you do it you do 
a dangerous thing. You put a price upon the products of the 
farm under which the farmer can not pay his labor as much 
money as it can’make in the factory, and there is no appeal to 
patriotism, there is no sentiment, there is nothing on the face 
of the earth that can enable that farmer to hold his men in 
the field. 

One'experienced farmer already located and at work, acquainted 
with ‘the implements, animals, and soil with which he must work, 
is worth more than: a ‘half dozen city-bred emergency recruits. 
That is not all, the same rule applies among the productions 
of every industry. Down in my country to-day they are feed- 
ing wheat to their eattle, because wheat ‘is worth less than corn. 
If you should put a minimum price upon cotton, under which 
the cotton farmer can not compete with the industries of the 
cities, you can not hold in the fields of the eotton farmer 
enough Iabor to cultivate and gather n crop necessary to supply 
this country with cotton. If you limit the farmer and do not 
limit his competitor for the labor of the country, you do the 
most absurd thing that a country could do in our ‘present cir- 
cumstances, 

Mr. LONDON. I do not want to break the thread of the 
gentleman’s argument. The gentleman has made the state- 
ment that in Texas wheat is being fed to cattle. What is the 
extent of that evil? 

Mr. SUMNERS. I do not know the extent to which that is 
done, but I am of the opinion ‘that it is to a considerable 


extent in those territories which produce wheat, due to the’ 


fact that, at the present relative price of wheat and corn there, 
wheat is:just as cheap to feed to animals as co-n is. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is it not also due to the short crop of corn? 
Is it not a fact that our corn ‘crop has been overestimated ; 
that we have been led to believe ‘that we lad a bumper crop 
of corn while the fact remains that we have only a half crop, 
measuring it by value? The fact is that we have hardly a 
bushel of marketable corn in the corn belt. 

Mr. SUMNERS. I understand there is much soft corn. 

Mr. LONDON. Why coes ‘the gentleman ‘take it for granted 
that the production ‘during this current year will be less than 
last year? He seems to have taken that for granted. 

Mr. SUMNERS. There is no question about it, other things 
being equal, because there are fewer agricultural producers in 
the ‘ield ‘this year than there were last year. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that the grasses and 
grazing fields have all dried up down in Texas, and that they 
feed this grain inorder to preserve the lives of their animals? 

Mr. SUMNERS. ‘Oh, yes; that is the fundamental reason 
why grain is being fed. I understood the gentleman’s question 
to be, “ Why is it they are using wheat instead of corn?” 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They are using it to keep their 
stock alive. 

aan SUMNERS. Yes; they feed wheat to keep their animals 
alive, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. They have not got the corn down 
there.. Is it not true that ‘there is a larger crop of soft corn 
in the United States this year than ever was known before? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Maybe so. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is on aecount of the shortage 
of feed in Texas that they are feeding the wheat? 
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Mr. SUMNERS. They are feeding wheat instead of corn 
because the relative price of wheat and corn in that section 
makes it economically advantageous to feed the wheat which 
they have rather than to sell the wheat and buy corn, which 
they do not have. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust my colleagues will not, vy their ques- 
tions, lead me too fa: afield. I am erdeavoring to lay before 
the House a definite situation, and shall make some definite 
suggestions. I hope it is clear to the gentlemen of the House 
that I am not seeking to minimize the position, in point of 
importance, of our grain and meat foods, nor to discourage 
governmental effort to stimulate their production and conserva- 
tion. What I am trying to impress is that wh2. we shall have 
done our best for these foods—in production and in econserva- 
tion—we must find for them help above that which they have 
heretofore had. 

I shall now endeavor to point out how that help may be 
obtained. Fortunately, there is a source to which we may go. 
I pointed this out to the Senate Agricultural Committee last 
year. With all possible emphasis and with absolute assurance 
that I am correct in my conclusions, I renew that suggestion 
now. 


Mr. Chairman, with our wide range of climate and diversity 
of scil, we may look with confidence to a better utilization of 
our vegetable and fruit producing possibilities to supplement 
more largely than ever before our grain and meat production. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. How are you going to increase vegetable pro- 
duction? I am interested in that. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Vegetable production can be increased, I 
want to say to my distinguished friend from Mississippi, and 
will be increased, if the Government will let the people know now 
that they can profitably devote their spare time and spare land 
to raising vegetables. Their old men, their little boys and girls, 
and their women who ean not’ go into the field can help eulti- 
vate the gardens of the country. The girls and boys of the 
cities and towns and many adults not necessary to activities 
there would be induced intensively to cultivate the vacant lots 
and neighboring land, and such assurance now given would 
prevent the activity of this new producing energy from intimi- 
dating the professional truck farmer of the country. That is 
a thing which we are not guarding against now. The gentle- 
man knows the hazard of commercial truck growin: under 
normal conditions and at this time. At this time, when we are 
enaged in the most ‘stupendous struggle of all ages and need. to 
eonserve every ounce of food, these perishable products go out 
into the night to seek an unlocated purchaser, which they may 
not live to find, perishing possibly on a sidetrack in a great 
eenter awaiting “ shippers’ orders” or in some congested muar- 
ket. They may possibly fall into the hands of an unscrupulous 
commission merchant who will write back to the shipper, “ Your 
car arrived in bad order; remit to cover balance of freight 
charges.” Supply does not know where the market is and the 
market. does not know where to find the supply. There is no 
intermediary supervision to which the shipper may look for 
protection. There is no agency touching the whole country 
through which uniformity in distributic: may be had and 
through which commodities may be routed from the point of 
production to the point of use as may be required for consump- 
tion. There are no adequate facilities for conserving the sur- 
plus above the demand for immediate use, with the result that 
millions of pounds of food now rot in our fields after produc- 
tion. I shall ask my colleague to follow my discussion for a 
more comprehensive answer to his question. I do not want 
to disarrange further the order of presentation. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to emphasize not only the possibilities of in- 
creasing our food supply from vegetable production but the 
fortunate adjustment of that character of production to our 
labor conditions. Vegetable production is peculiarly adapted to 
the utilization of odds and ends of labor and remnants of time, 
both of country people and of those who reside in the cities and 
towns. I take it for granted, Mr. Chairman, that this is gener- 
ally understood and appreciated; but I do not believe it is 
either generally understood or appreciated that the possibilities 
of ‘this ‘utilization can not be realized through home-garden 
campaigns nor through appeals to patriotism alone. Gentle- 
men, there are definite economic limitations now operating 
against the necessary vegetable production which neither. propa- 
ganda nor appeal to patriotic sentiment can overcome. They 
are: First, vegetables are perishable, and therefore mus: find a 
market immediately after maturity. Second, the expense, the 
multiplicity of profits, and the physical waste incident to the 
haphazard methods of distributing fresh vegetables, which must 
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be included in the price to consumers, prevents them from 
rereching the table of the average family at a price which car- 
ries no restrictions upon the quantity which may be user. 
Third, the quite definite limitation upon the capacity of the 
country to consume fresh vegetables during the period of seu- 
eral movement and the absence of facilities to conserve the 
surplus during that time fix the limit upon the quarrity which 
it is economically desirable to produce. The volume of produc- 
tion is therefore so fixed by these limitations that any increase 
from a propaganda which brings new producers into the field 
tends effectively to intimidate the professional truck growers 
and to bring about a corresponding reduced production on the 
part of such growers. 

I do not lightly estimate the possibilities of the “home gur- 
dens” and “ war garden” campaigns. 

They should result in utilization of much time and land 
which otherwise would not profit. 

Families with such gardens will prepare greater quantities 
for future use than if the vegetables had to be purchased. 

Substitution of home-grown for purchased vegetables would 
lessen the burden upon our transportation facilities. 

It is our duty to press these movements and, at the same tite, 
remove the rigid limitations upon our vegetable-producing en- 
ergy, so that the stimulus of commercial possibilities may help 
the patriotic men and women who are supporting this campaign. 
Clearly it is our duty, our imperative duty, to remove these 
limitations, so that the success of these patriotic campaigns 
will not dwarf the activities of commercial growers, and the 
yvegetuble-producing energy will be permitted to proceed to full 
capacity to help win this war. 

Knowing, as we do, the enormous waste of vegetables under 
ordinary conditions, with our overtaxed transportation fucil- 
ities this year, and the vegetable market to be demoralized by 
supplies from new sources of production, as it will be demoral- 
ized by the increase of home gardens, it is due to those to whom 
we are appealing in the name of patriotism, and obligatory upon 
us as the representatives of a great Nation, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of largely increasing its food production, to make 
provision now which will enable these producers to respond to 
the necessities of cur country. I want to emphasize, Mr, Chair- 
man, that we must make those provisions now in order to pro- 
cure the necessary increased acreage. If we can not get the 
acreage, we. of course, can not get the production whatever 
else we may afterwards do. I do not want to criticize, but we 
are going about this matter in a most ridiculous way. As prac- 
tienl men, we ought to know that it is folly to depend upon 
propaganda and patriotic appeals to take care of this situation 
which has its definite economic limitations. We can only in- 
spire a sufficient general confidence in the business soundness 
of the venture incident to increased production by broadening 
the commercial possibilities of such production. We are work- 
ing at the wrong end. We must recognize that profit is the 
nerve center of agriculture as it is the nerve center of every 
other vocation. Besides, it weuld be a ridiculous public policy 
to divert the energy of the country into the production of that 
for which we make no provision to conserve. 

The farmer is as patriotic as any other class of citizens; no 
more, no less. Patriotism has its limitations; patriotism can 
stimulate, but only within the limitations imposed by the laws 
of business. Patriotism can not repeal these laws. In order 
to be effective we must underwrite any appeal for a production 
larger than present conditions make profitable by a larger 
prospect of profitable demand. In my home city—Dallas— 
people responded to the home-garden campaign last year, with 
the result that the professional truck growers in that com- 
munity found themselves largely deprived of a market. They 
were not in touch with:the general markets of the country 
and had no available facilities for reaching them. ‘his hap- 
pened, Mr. Chairman, in the business of these men to whose 
patriotism we had appealed and who responded to that appeal 
at the highest expense in the history of agriculture. They were 
rewarded by great financial loss, and humiliated, as they saw 
their commodities perish, by realization that they had worked 
in vain at a time when they wanted to serve. That happened 
when many of our allies were said to be on the verge of starva- 
tion and many of our own people were hungry. That thing 
happened all over the United States, and the people to whom 
it happened have not forgotten their experience. We offer them 
no additional assurance; we simply send out the same old 
appeal.’ As practical individuals, we ought to know that we 
must do that now—we ought to have done it earlier—which will 
insure these men that if they will plant again this year the 
experience of last year will not be repeated. We must send 
them to the fields in full confidence of rewarded labor in order 
to get the necessary acreage planted. ‘That is the first point 











which T am trying to emphasize. It ought to need no emphasis; 
it ought to be perfectly apparent, but the fact is that the coun- 
try has become so accustomed to thinking exclusively in the 
terms of a city-dominated commerce that it grasps with diffi- 
culty the most simple propositions touching the business side 
of agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, it so happens that the things necessary to give 
the encouragement, in the main are those which would be 
necessary to conserve the results of increased effort to produce. 
In other words, preparation to conserve the results of a large 
production, which preparation, of course, would be necessary 
if that production should vesult, will insure such a production. 
Nothing else will make it possible. That is self-evident... Un- 
derstanding, as I believe I do, the difficulties and the viewpoints 
of the producer, I suggest these as the chief things necessary to 
be done: 

First. The work of standardizing vegetables as to quality and 
package should be pushed at all possible speed, and these stand- 
ards promulgated as soon as they shall have been determined 
upon with sufficient accuracy materially to aid transactions 
in the vegetable standardized. We do not have the time to 
await that degree of accuracy which a number of years 
might bring. This standardization is necessary in order to 
give to these commodities a commercial status at the point 
of first concentration and to permit them co move under 
prior sale by the shortest and most economic route to the point 
of use. 

Second. The Bureau of Markets should be taken from its 
obscure position in the Department of Agriculture and expanded 
into a produce-exchange system. Adjusted not only to aid in 
the distribution of products where production is restricted in 
territory, specialized and highly concentrated, but adjusted to 
render aid in distribution from territories of diversified farm- 
ing, wherever producers can get together enough to make a 
shipping unit. It should be developed into an agency where 
general, vital, up-to-date information as to both supply and 
demand is assembled, and from which such information may 
be had, and should exercise general supervision over commodity 
movement, so that such movement may be by the shortest route 
to the point of necessity, and in quantity and quality in accord 
therewith. One other thing is necessary: There must be exer- 
cised such intermediary supervision and inspection as will make 
it possible for individuals in communities far apart to purchase 
and sell that which the purchaser can not see from individuals 
whom he does not know, either as to moral or financial re- 
sponsibility. Such knowledge and confidence is not necessary to 
commercial transactions if there be confidence in the efficiency 
of the intermediary agency. ‘That is demonstrated by the 
transactions on the exchanges of this country and by the trans- 
actions through the Federal farm-land bank, where farm mort- 
gages are sold to conservative purchasers who have never ‘seen 
the land securing the mortgages, and have no knowledge wiat- 
ever with reference to the owners thereof, confidence being en- 
tirely in the efficiency and integrity of the inspecting and super- 
vising agency, the bank. This would reduce to the minimum the 
physical waste. It would reduce to the minimum intervening 
profits. It would reduce to the minimum transportation charges. 
It would reduce to the minimum the burden upon our transporta- 
tion facilities. By placing fresher and cheaper vegetables within 
the reach of the average family it would increase vegetable con- 
sumption and thereby decrease the burden upon the meat and 
grain products, releasing a larger percentage for exportation. 
This would broaden to a material extent, of course, the eco- 
nomie possibilities of vegetable production, but would leave the 
definite and largely controlling limitation imposed by the fact 
that there is no added facilities for conserving the surplus of 
these highly perishable commodities. While it would reduce ‘lie 
vaste in the process of distribution, there would possibly be 
increased waste at the points of production, due, of course, to 
the limitation upon the capacity of the country to consume fresh 
vegetables during the period of their movement. It is obvious, 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, that extraordinary advance prepara- 
tion should be made to conserve the surplus above the capacity . 
to consume while the vegetables are fresh. We are advised now 
of the probable difficulty in procuring tin cans. Besides, canned 
vegetables are bulky. Of course, we should endeavor to procure 
all the cans possible and to fill them, but we are not dependent 
upon cans. We know, Mr. Chairman, that through dehydrating 
or drying practically every fruit and vegetable can be changed 
from a perishable commodity to a nonperishable commodity and 
from a bulky commodity to a concentrated one. 

Mr. BLACK. Will my colleague yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS. For a question; yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does not my colleague think it would be a good 
idea for this agricultural bill to carry an appropriation auther- 
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izing the Secretary ef Agriculture to conduct some of these 
dehydrating plants as an experiment? 

Mr. SUMNERS. We have passed beyond the experimental 
stage. We have passed the time for experimenting. The time 
for action is at hand. We may spend some money unnecessarily, 
but we are spending billions ef-money to equip an Army and we 
must not hesitate to spend money te insure that which will give 
strength to the. bodies of our sovidiers. We must install and 
operate these plants; if necessary, the Government should take 
over and opernte the necessary manufacturing plants to turn 
them out on a large seale. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS., Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. I want to ask my friend from Texas if it 
is demonstrated the dehydrating plants work successfully in 
private industry already. 

Mr. SUMNERS. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. Where? I never saw one. I do not know 
anything about it, and am asking for information, 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNEKS. Yes. 

Mr. FOSTER. All the vegetables that we used to take up 
into Alaska were dehydrated. I think you will find throughout 
the country a great many little plants. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Yes; they have them in Maine. 
I saw them used very successfully in Maine. If the gentleman 
will permit, 1 saw them in the great potato region of Maine, 
and they are operating very successfully now. 

Mr. SUMNERS. ‘There is no question about it 

Mr. DENISON. Can they preserve fruit that way? 

Mr. SUMNERS. They ean take the water out of anything 
that grows in the fruit or vegetable line and preserve it, not 
indefinitely, perhaps, but for all practical purposes indefinitely. 

While these dehydrated vegetables and fruits may not be as 
palatable as canned ones, their nutrition is preserved. Besides 
it is the only practical method under which we can hope to con- 
serve the surplus from a large increased production. By taking 
the water out of these vegetables and fruits we would relieve 
to a considerable extent our overburdened transportation facili- 
ties. We haul thousands of tons of water in fruits and vege- 
tables each year. Just now the American people are disposed 
to consider the relative palatablenecs of an artiele as the con- 
trolling consideration in its treatment. Before another harvest 
comes, certainly before the second harvest comes, unless this 
war shall have ended in the meanwhile, we are net going to be 
so particular. We will be glad to have food if it has in it the 
strength to sustain. The people at large may not realize this 
yet, but there is no excuse for our not knowing it. The Govern- 
ment ought now to make it known that it will put these de- 
hydrating plants all over the country; and I go further, Mr. 
Chairman, and say that the Government should offer to contract 
for these vegetables and fruits. Let the school children and 
everybody now know it; let the commercial truck grower now 
make his contract; let the Government take the water out of 
these perishable commodities, reduce them from bulky to con- 
centraied foods to feed our people and to send to our fighting 
forces and these whom we must help to feed. I would not favor 
that under ordinary conditions, but we are at war and we must 
tight with food as well as with guns. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not food enough in the world to go 
around, and the question will soon be not the palatableness of 
an article nor its price, within reasonable limitations, but where 
on the face of the earth can there be found the elements to sus- 
tain our bodies until we can reach a normal state in the world? 
We kuow this; we know we must utilize to the full limit of 
possibility our food-production resources and that we must con- 
serve to the limit after we have produced. Then, in the name of 
common sense, I want to ask the Congress why do we not act 
as though we knew it? Does any gentleman dispute the fact 
that in order to procure that preduction of these short-lived com- 
modities, which our necessities require, we must make such pro- 
visions in advance of the seeding time as will prevent a larger 
planting from being a nonsensical, uneconomic venture? I say, 
Mr. Chairman, that it is a crime against patriotism to appeal 
in the name of the country for an increased production of vege- 
tabies and leave them to ret after preduction, bringing financial 
ruin to those who have responded to that patriotic appeal, as 
well us a crime against cur country, whose agents we are, which 
has placed at our disposal its resources and charged us with the 
respousibilities of pretecting the public interests as we guide 
this country in those directions which will lead it to victory. 
That croup of nations will lose the morale of which breaks first 
uncer this strain. Morale breaks at the point of widespread 
hunc«r. It brenks quicker in a democracy than in an autocracy. 


No Time for Political Camouflage—Patriotism Before 
Partisanship. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE K. DENTON, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue Howvse or Representatives, 
Weduesday, February 13, 1918. 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker. if there ever was a time when 
political camouflage was out of place that time is the present. 
We are now approaching another political campaign when there 
is the temptation to shape public conduct with a view to political 
advantage. There is a temptation to take advantage of any 
prejudice that may be in a public mind and to try to use it for 
personal advantage. The pending bill, it seems to me, affords 
a case in point. 

There is a time to talk and a time to act. When this war 
Congress met in extra session the 2d day of last April and 
listened to President Wilsen’s epoch-making address, and 
shortly thereafter adopted the resolution which marked our en- 
trance into the world conflict, what was needed of us was 
speedy action. Our President had expressed, as he only is 
capable of doing, our stand in this conflict and the reasons fer 
it, and it only remained for us to back him up with the required 
legislation and to do that as quickly as possible. What was 
needed on our part then was not words, but deeds. And while 
it was generally recognized that our esteemed Speaker spoke 
the truth when he said that no legislative bedy had ever en- 
acted so. much important legislation in the same length of time, 
yet we were probably justly subject to some criticism because 
ef the delay occasioned by the fact that some Members could 
not suppress their natural desire to consume time in useless 
speech making. 

But war emergency legislation having been now enacted, we 
may feel freer to express our sentiments and to say on this floor 
what we may think the occasion demands. And it seems to me 
that it is proper at this time to call attention, lest we forget, 
to the necessity of putting patriotism above every other consid- 
eration. It is our country’s welfare that concerns us now, 
and it matters little in comparison what becomes of you and 
me politically, and if we are called upon to make any personal 
sacrifices we should make them gladly. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. SHErRLEY], during the late war session, gave 
expression to a sentiment that I believe at that time animated 
the membership of this House. It was when the revenue bill 
was under consideration and had reference to some feature 
that affected some of his constituents adversely, and he realized 
the effect of his vote for this feature would be politically preju- 
dicial to him. He said: 

I realize the disadvantage there will be to me personally in voting for 
this feature, and it may mean my political defeat, but when one of 
my neighbors voluntarily goes to the front and another of my neighbors 
voluntarily sends his bey to the front, to give their lives if need be to 
the country, I would be a very uoor patriot, indeed, if I was not willins 
to sacrifice my political career on the altar of my country, and I fee 
that 1 would be making even then a poor and paltry sacrifice compared 
with my neighbers to whom I have just referred. 

The country can get along without you and without me in 
this House. It has gotten along well and passed through many 
crises without our help in the years that have gone by, and it will 
get along well and prosper and continue to grow in greatness, 
and continue to be the great servant of the people and of man- 
kind that it was destined to be under the Providence of God long 
after we are gone. But it is important at this time, above all 
others, that we shall perform our duty with an eye single to 
the demands of the occasion, uninfluenced by any petty personal 
consideration, 

The danger in this bill is that it tends to appeal to a preju- 
dice existing at the present time in the public mind in many 
quarters. That our boys should go to the front and offer their 
lives while thousands of aliens among us who enjoy the same 
blessings and privileges that we enjoy should not be required 
to make any sacrifices is not right. Justice demands that since 
they enjoy the blessings of this free country, they should defend 
its flag. But the question is, How shall this wrong be righted? 
What is the proper remedy? I believe it is well established 
under international law and usage that matters affecting the 
rights of aliens should be taken up with the nations whose citi- 
zens they are, and the preper department for handling this 
matter is the State Department. Since all the aliens affected 
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by this bill are citizens of countries that are our allies it neces- 
sarily follows that these countries are just as much interested 
as we ure in seeing that these people do their part in this crisis. 
Indeed, we are informed by the State Department that treaties 
‘ave already been agreed upon with England and with Canada 
that will take care of this matter, and that treaties are being 
negotiated with our other allies that will accomplish the end | 
in view. Weare also told that the enactment of this legislation 
will violate treaties with some of our allies, and that they have 
protested, and surely we, above all others, should be the last to 
treat our treaties as “scraps of paper” at this time. 

In view of the further fact that the State Department tells 
us also that this legislation will embarrass our Government in 
handling this matter, it seems to me that there is only one 
course to pursue. To go ahead and pass this measure in the 
face of these facts merely to appease public clamor in some 
quarters is to sacrifice the public welfare on the altar of per- 
sonal and political advantage. 

Let us rise, therefore, superior to any selfish considerations 
and show that we are willing, first and above everything else, 
to be patriots. Many of us have sons who have yoluntecred 
their services to fight for their couniry, and all of us have 
neighbors who have voluntarily siven their sons to fight in de- 
fense of the flag, and it goes witiiout saying that we are much 
more interested in the welfare of these boys than in our own 
political future; and since we have accepted the challenge of 
autocracy and by our tegislative acts as the Representatives of 
the people in this House sent them to the front, we should be 
willing to make any sacrifices on our part that will lessen their 
danger by contributing in any degree to the speedy and success- 
ful termination of this war. 

In the city in which I reside there lives the mother of the | 
first boy to fall in this war. I esteem it an honor to have been | 
born and brought up in the same neighborhood in the State of | 
Kentucky in which he was born and brought up, and I esteem | 
it an honor to represent the city from which he went forth to 
give up his life in defense of the flag. It was my pleasure and 
privilege to attend a memorial service held in his honor in the 
city of Evansville, Ind., on the 11th day of November, 1917, in, 
if I am correctly informed, the largest auditorium in the State 
of Indiana, which was filled to its capacity and unable to hold 
all those who sought to gain entrance. And when I saw such 
a great outpouring of the people in his honor and saw the 
mother and realized the sacrifice she had made I thought how 
insignificant are all other sacrifices that may be made in time 
of war in comparison with hers, and I would that every Ameri- 
can citizen might be imbued with the sentiments expressed by | 
her when she said: 

T feel, as only a mother can, the loss of his love and support, but my 
sorrow is made easier to bear by the knowledge that my boy did his 
full duty for our country in her time of need. 

If his example shall help others to preserve and spread the liberties 
we now enjoy, and thus bring humanity one step nearer the universal 
brotherhood of man, his sacrifice will not have been in vain. 

I hold in my hand a short memorial containing a brief bio- 
graphical sketch of James Bethel Gresham, a copy of the pro- 
gram of the services held in his honor, and a short statement by 
the French general, Bordeaux, made over his grave and the 
graves of his two comrades who fell in the same engagement, 
which I am going to ask leave to have printed in the Rrecorp as 
an extension of my remarks as a tribute to his memory and to the | 
sacrifice of his mother. 

LIBERTY FOR ALL ForeEvER. 

{In grateful appreciation of his unselfish service to his country and | 


with a desire to assist in keeping burning the torch of liberty, in support 
of our boys at the front, we dedicate this booklet to the memory of 
James Bethel Gresham, the first American “over the top” to fall on | 
the soil of France for liberty and justice.] 


JAMES BETHEL GRESHAM, THE FIRST MAN “ OVER THE TOP.” 


James Bethel Gresham was born in McLean County, Ky., April 23, | 
1893. His father, Green Gresham, a Confederate veteran, passed on, 
leaving the boy at the tender age of 6 years to fight life’s battles. At | 
the age of 7, with his mother, he moved to Evansville, Ind., where he | 
attended Centennial Schooi and the Cotton Mill Sunday School con- 
ducted by Miss Amelia Walters. _Compelled to assume a man’s responsi- 
bility early in life, he left the schoolroom at the age of 14 and worked 
in the factories of his chosen home until called to the greater service 
of his country. 

On his twenty-first birthday, April 23, 1914, he enlisted in the Regular 
Army and was assigned to duty in Company F of the ‘‘famous Six- |! 
teenth Infantry.” His first service under the Stars and Stripes was | 
with Gen. Pershing in Mexico. — 

His superior officers report him as always conducting himself in such 
a way as to bring added honor to the untarnished record of the Ameri- 
ean Army. When Gen. Pershing was sent to France, James Bethel 
Gresham was among the first contingent to reach the first-line trenches. 

In an unequal struggle against an overwhelming force, he, together 
with two-companions, true to the American spirit, fought a game fight, 
and dying like heroes they thus paid the first interest on America’s 
“debt of gratitude’’ to France for a like service rendered us in 1775~ 
1781. Thus, too, this son of a Confederate soldier sets an example of 








——-oaoans 





how sons of men wuo wore the gray are as ready as ihe sons of inen who 
wore the blue to help preserye the Union and liberty established in 
1861 to 1865. 


YOUR LAD AND MY LAD. 
(Randall Parish, in the Chicago Tribune.) 


Down toward the deep blue water, marching to throb of drum, 
From city street and country lane the lines of Khaki come ; 
The rumbling guns, the sturdy tread, are full of grim appeal, 
While rays of western sunshine flash back from burnished steel. 
With eager eyes and cheeks aflame the serried ranks advance ; 
And your dear lad, and my dear lad, are on their way to France, 


Tiefore them, through a mist of years, in soldier buff or blue, 
Brave comrades from a thousand fields watch now in proud review ; 
The same old flag, the same old faith—the freedom of the world-~- 
Spells duty in those flapping folds above long ranks unfurled. 
Strong are the hearts which bear along democracy’s advance ; 

As your dear lad, and my dear lad, go on their way to France. 


The world rings out; a million feet tramp forward on the road, 
Along the path of sacrifice o'er which their fathers strode.. 
With eager eyes and cheeks aflame, with cheers on smiling lips, 
These fighting men of ’17 move onward to their ships. 

Not even love may hold them back, or halt that stern advance 3 
As your ear lad, and my dear lad, go on their way to France, 


PROGRAM-—MEMORIAL SERVICES HELD iN HONOR OF JAMES BETHEL 
GRESHAM, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 11, 1917, 

1. Invocation, Dr. Frank Lenig. 

2. Hymn—“ Our God, Our Help in Ages Past,” Watts. 

38. Address, Hon. J. J. Nolan. 

4. Scripture lesson, Dr. J. U. Schneider. 

5. National anthem—‘‘ Star Spangled Banner,’ Francis Scott Key, 
Mrs. Hoskinson, and audience. 

G. Address, Hon. Philip W. Frey. 
- 7. Wymn—‘ Lead, Kindly Light.” 

8. Address, Dr. Mortimer P. Giffin. 

9. National anthem—‘‘America,” audience. 

10. Benediction, Rev. William Sweeney. 

Miss Ada Bicking, musical director; Mrs. E. E. Uoskinson, soloists 
Mrs. Amelia Straub Lautner, accompanist. 


-- 


GEN. PERSHING’S MESSAGE IN FRANCE FROM THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, 
Standing before the statue of the beloved Gen. Lafayette, in company 


| With President Poincaire and Gen. Petain, Gen. Pershing thrilled the 


hearts of the French Army and people with these words: ‘ Lafayette, 


| we've come.” 


_— 


NOVEMBER 6, 1917. 


The first American soldiers killed in the trenches of France are 
sleeping in French soil to-night, honored by the American Army and 
the people and army of France. 

With a guard of French infantrymen, in their picturesque uniforms 
of red and horizon blue, standing on one side and a detachment of 
American soldiers on the other, the flag-draped caskets were lowered 
into the grave as a bugler sounded taps and the batteries at the front 
fired minute guns. With his words punctuated by the roar of guns 
and = whistle of shells, a French officer paid the following tribute to 
our boys: 

THE TRIBUTE OF FRANCE. 

‘In the name of the French Army and in the name of France [ bid 
farewell to Private Gresham, Private Enright, and Private Hay, of the 
American Army. 

* Of their own free will they left a prosperous and happy country; 
they crossed the submarine-infested ocean at great peril; they took 
their places on the front by our side, well knowing the hardships of 
battle and the brutal domination, oppression, and barbarity of a war- 
mad foe; and they bave fallen facing that foe in a desperate hand-to- 
hand fight. All honor to them. ‘Their families, friends, and fellow 
citizens will be proud when they learn of their glorious deaths. 

**Men! these graves, the first to be dug in our national soil. are a 
monument and link us with bonds of friendship to that mighty land to 
which we cling, confirming the will of the people and the Army of the 
United States to fight with us to a finish, ready to sacrifice as long as 


| is necessary until final victory is won for the most noble of causes, 
| that of pn ome nations, the weak as well as the mighty. 


* We will therefore ask that the mortal remains of these young men 
be left here, left with us forever. We inscribe on their tombs and in 
the hearts of the French people, ‘Here lie the first soldiers of the 
Republic of the United States to fall on the soil of France. ‘They died 
for us, for liberty, and justice.’ 

“Private Gresham! Private Enright! Private Hay! In the name 


| of France I thank you. God receive your souls. Farewell.”—(Gen. 


Bordeaux.) 


THE SPIRIT OF EVANSVILLE, IND. 
We of Evansville have given our boys, and they in turn have given 


| their lives. 


We have a just pride, mingled though it is with sorrow, that the first 


, American soldier to fall on French soil in an actual engagement with 
' German troops was an Evansville boy. 


Private Gresham truly typified not only the loyalty and devotion of 
Evyansviiic but likewise the spirit of a united Nation. 


[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post.] 
LORRAINE TO ERECT SHAFT TO GRESHAM. 


Citizens of Lorraine, France, will erect a monument to the memory 
of Corpl. James B. Gresham, of Evansville, Ind.; Pvts. Merle D. Hay, 
of Glidden, Iowa; and Thomas F. Enright, of Pittspurgh, Pa., according 
to a letter received by Mayor Joseph G, Armstrong, of Pittsburgh, from 
the prefect of Lorraine. The prefect, in part, says: 

‘““These three young men have fought and died for the right, for lib- 
erty, for civilization, against German imperiaiism, a shame and a 
menace to humanity. Thcir names will not be forgotten.” 











[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) News.] 
Los ANGELES, CAL,, December 22. 
Corregidor Post, Veterans of Foreign Wars, here to-day changed its 


name to James B. Gresham Post, in honor of the Evansville, Ind., man, | 


first to give his life as a member of Pershing’s army in the cause of 
world democracy. 


—o 


TO MRS, ALICE DODD FROM THE CITIZENS OF EVANSVILLE, 

With hearts filled with gratitude for the noble sacrifice by our fellow 
citizen, who laid his life on his country’s altar of freedom, the people of 
Evansville present to you, his mother, this home, made possible by 

ivansville capital, built by Evansville labor, and furnished by Evans- 
ville manufacturers and merchants, as a feeble token of our apprecia- 
tion. God grant you the comfort that He alone can give. 


CARRY ON. 
James Bethel Gresham. 
Trench life has led to the coining of many new phrases, none of which 
carries a larger message than the one above, “Carry on.” It means to 


the boys at the front, “Fill the place of the fallen, hold aloft the 
banner, go forward, ever forward.” 


To those at home it means self-sacrifice, denial of unnecessary pleas- | 
ures, a patriotic conservation of every natural resource, a thorough coop- | 
eration with those in authority to the end that a constant supply of | 

ur boys 


everything needful for the equipment, comfort, and success of 0 
may reach them regularly; it means, keep the factories running, keep 
the home fires burning and our hearts afire and aflame with the spirit of 
liberty. It means buy liberty bonds, give to the Red Cross, give to 
the Y. M. C. A. It means organize work and save and give. 

The spirit of James Bethel Gresham bids you “ Carry on.” 





Postal Service in France. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
In The House or RepresEntTATIVES, 
Tuesday, February 12, 1918. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following 
letter from the Second Assistant Postmaster General correcting 
a statement I made the other day on the floor of the House as 
to the number of postal clerks we have in France: 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
SEcoND ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 11, 1918. 
Hon. WILLIAM. E, Cox, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Cox: On reading the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD I find 
that I have left you under the impression that we have but 40 postal 
clerks in France, whereas we have now in France or on the ocean 
to reach France in a few days 140 postal employees, with 25 more now 
assembling in Washington to sail for France on February 20. We did 
have a shortage of men in our French service during the month of 
January when 35 clerks were waiting in New York since December 28 
to sail, but could not get passage. This shortage, however, was only 
temporary and was ended by 23 of the clerks agreeing to take the 
second-class passage on a French liner sailing January 16, Twelve 
more sailed on a vessel scheduled to depart January 26. 

It may be interesting to note that the clerks in France receive 
$1,200 per year and $2.50 per diem, or $2,100 per year. With the 
increasing cost of living in France the department will have to increase 
the per diem to the men stationed in the larger cities. Chief clerks 
drawing $2,100 in this country and clerks in charge of railway postal 
cars drawing $1,600 to $1,700 are voluntecring for this service at 
financial sacrifice. Only the highest type of men to be found in the 
Railway Mail Service, and the best financial clerks and distributors in 
city post offices are being appointed to the service in France. 

I notice also that charges are being made that mail is being delayed 
in the Chelsea Terminal in New York, and that men outside of the 
civil service are being used for this work. This is false. There never 
was delay to soldiers’ mail in the New York terminal save a brief delay 
to newspapers and magazines during the 10-day period at the end of 
November when the terminal was swamped with more than 1,000,000 
pounds of Christmas parcel = for the Army. In order to get this 
mail to the soldiers at the front on or before Christmas day it was 
necessary to employ from 400 to 460 men daily, and only when the 
civil-service lists were exhausted noncertified men were employed for 
this work. It was necessary to do this or fail to get the mail to the 
men in the farthest camps on Christmas day. These men were paid 
at the rate of $75 per month and not $50, as has been asserted by 
certain discharged or disgruntled former postal employees who have 
been conspicuous in the attacks on the conduct of the Postal Service 
at home and abroad. 

For the purpose of censoring uninspected parcel-post packages which 
are to go aboard transports and eliminating dangerous and otherwise 
unmailable articles, there are employed some women who are not on 
the civil-service rolls. These women, I have been informed, have been 
selected for this delicate work after investigation of their loyalty to 
the country and their reputation for honesty. They receive $75 per 
month after demonstrating their fitness for the work. 

The operation of the terminals when the mail is being distributed 
for the troops in France is under constant surveillance and a_post- 
office inspector, reporting on the employment of noncertified employees 
at the height of the soldiers’ Christmas mail, advises the Post Office 
Department as follows: 
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| “The lists of certified substitutes having become exhausted, it be- 
came necessary to accept applicants for temporary clerkships who were 
| not required to pass an examination for the position.” 
I desire to add that all reports that reached me from persons who 
| had investigated the terminal indicate that the work in it is now con- 
| stantly up to date. 
i Sincerely, yours, OTTO PRAEGER, 
; Second Assistant Postmaster General. 





The War Cabinet—Secretary Baker and Big Business. 





OF 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe Hovse or Representarives, 
Friday, February 8, 1918. 


| Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, we have reached, as it 

| Seems, the parting of the ways where those who are supporting 

the war out of idealism and love for democracy and those who 

| are inspired by motives of base selfishness must separate. Here- 
after, as it appears, these two groups will struggle against each 
other. .The clash over the proposal for a war cabinet is merely 
one part of the conflict. 

By the measure creating the war cabinet it is proposed to 
create a commission of three to have supreme powers in carry- 
ing on the war. This commission, while nominally subject to 
the President’s authority, is, so far as the Constitution will per- 
mit, a three-headed dictatorship and will perform all the func- 

| tions heretofore lodged in members of Cabinet and governmental 
bureaus. Members of Cabinet will hereafter perform only 
such duties as the war cabinet may direct, and are relieved of 
responsibility and discretion alike. The project is revolutionary. 
It uproots American traditions. It is an experiment on a dan- 
gerous scale, and would be justified only by an inconceivable 
emergency. 


| 
| 
| 
| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
| 
| 


BIG BUSINESS BEHIND THE SCHEME. 


In order to fairly appraise the value of the plan for a war 
cabinet we should examine as to the source from which the 
scheme comes and inquire who are back of it and what their 
motives are in presenting this extraordinary measure. 

Highly significant is the following recent dispatch to the New 
York Times from its Washington correspondent : 


A suggestion made to-day, which took the form of a prediction, was 
that the great captains of finance would be likely to make known before 
weer long that the financial support they are giving the Government 
entitled them to express the hope that the President should bring into 
his inner councils some of the men in whom the people have supreme 
confidence. And in adopting this course, it was said, the President 
probably would be given to understand that he should waive aside 
political considerations and take men without regard to past or present 
party affiliations. That was the spirit of the country, it was asserted. 


| 

| 

| 

' 

' 

| 

| 

| $tudents of public affairs see more clearly every day the rise 
and activities of a dangerous faction in our country. Every day 
it becomes more apparent that there is a small but powerful 
group of our citizens who are dissatisfied with old-fashioned 
Americanism and who long for a change in our national lite 
and institutions, which would give new birth and security to 
effete ideals and caste systems which, having run their course 
in Europe, are now about to be there rejected and cast out. 

This group is dissatisfied with America as the land of democ- 

racy, of equality, and of opportunity and would make it over 
along the lines of their disordered dreams. As our soldiers go 
forth to battle against German imperialism and for the liberty 
of mankind this group would inaugurate an American im- 
perialism which would take the place in exploitation and the 
suppression of self-government in the world which is so ardently 
coveted by the ruling class of Germany. As expressed in a 
recent issue of The Public: 


Our masters of business enterprise would put up with many things 
for the winning of the war and the attainment of those aims that to 
them are identified with victory. * * * In their most dangerous 
form they appear to America’s great financial and industrial leaders 
as a vision—a vision of America as the financial and industrial center 
and master of the world; of American industry standardized and 
integrated to the last degree, pushing over the world through great 
legalized combinations, omnporeen by tariffs and subventions; of Ameri- 
can finance reaching into the backward places and obtaining control of 
rich undeveloped natural resources for fiscal exploitations ; of American 
bankers and American landlords taking toll of new continents now that 
the exploitation of this one no longer satisfies their craving for fresh 
risks, Fresh masteries, fresh prizes worthy the enterprise of kings. As 
part of this vision they see an America drilled and regimented for 
efficient production—an America under the wae of scientific manage- 
ment, an America of workers responding to the patriotic stimuii of 
national pride and national honor, every immigrant ‘Americanized, 
every agitator silenced, every class difference smothecred—by what? By 
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the glamor of national prestige, by the cult of obedicnce, both to be 
fostered at a stroke by the institution of permanent compulsory uni- 
versal military service. Great armaments as a visible sign of national 
power and prestige, equally potent to impress the malcontent at home, 
the competitor abroad. 


That is what they would do—they would “ Prussianize” 
America. 

The group to which I refer is composed of the big financial, 
big business, and big industrial interests of the country. Of 
course, not every individual of those classes is in the con- 
spiracy. The inner ruling circle is, no doubt, quite small, but it 
is the exception to find a widely influential member of those 
classes who is not in active sympathy with the movement. 

Drunk with intense class consciousness and egoism, big busi- 
ness has its dreams of America as a modern and more terrible 
Rome holding distant lands and weak nations in tribute, claim- 
ing the best fruits from remote corners of the world and fat- 
tening a lordiy patrician class worthy of the Augustinian age. 
The dream is of a new golden age in which they and those of 
their class and these who think as they do shall enjoy the 
political, social, and financial supremacy of the whole world. 
This is their vision of America’s destiny and of national glory. 

Militarism, of course, though merely a detail of the appalling 
conception, is a necessary detail. Vast fleets and armies are 
necessary to suppress competition from the plutocrats of other 
nations in the business of ravishing weak peoples and unde- 
veloped lands. Without vast armaments there can be no ade- 
quate protection for investments in loans, mines, railroads, and 
other instrumentalities for the exploitation of unorganized 
peoples. They would have the mere utterance of “I am an 
American citizen” strike terror into the heart of anyone who 
might question his will. But militarism has other essential 
aspects for the imperialists, for through it they will suppress 
whatever home influences might rise to interfere with their pur- 
poses. By compulsory military service they will teach the 
masses to obey and to respect-their masters. They will break 
the spirit of the people. They will teach labor its proper place 
and make order and iudustry the supreme law and habit of the 
man who toils. 

American imperialism is more irresponsible and deadly than 
the imperialism which curses Germany. The ruling class of 
Germany is in chief a nobility which has behind it traditions of 
birth, place, and achievement. But American imperialists know 
no such restraining influences. They have no spirit of noblesse 
oblige. They are merely the newly rich Wall Street gamblers, 
the taskmasters, and profiteers. Their only restraints are those 
of selfishness, egoism, and class instinct. 

THE ANTIDEMOCRATS, 

The organization of the antidemocratic group is  wide- 
spread and efficient. It has its dependable representatives in 
every important community and has but to touch the wires to 
rouse them to intense activity. Usually the group works 
through financial institutions, business organizations, and sub- 
sidized newspapers, and when it gives the word the response 
is powerful and instantaneous—a fearful and dangerous ma- 
chine. 

Formerly reactionaries were able to work their will through 
campaign contributions, corruption, and similar practices; now 
it is done by controlling public opinion through influential and 
widely read newspapers, which, when the signal is given, take 
up the cry and crystallize public sentiment in whatever form is 
desired. These selfish interests have viewed with growing dis- 
satisfaction the trend of affairs during the past dozen years. 
The people have been getting harder to control. There has been 
too much evidence of democratic spirit, too much idealism and 
brotherhood. They are displeased by the swing toward amelio- 
ration and the recognition of the rights of common men; they 
long for the former era of unrestrained combination, monopoly, 
and exploitation ; they are determined to seize out of the present 
a some means of ending such foolishness once and 
or all. 

These men think well of themselves. That is the trouble. 
They look on themselves as patriots trying to save society, and 
that is why they become desperately dangerous. They would 
Save democracy from itself. To them “making the world 
safe for democracy” means making democracy safe for the 
world. They think always in terms of caste and privilege. 
Their souls are shut to a true understanding of man’s responsi- 
bility for his fellow man and only catch its meaning in the con- 
descension of shaping the lives of others to the mold of their 
own desires. 

The antidemocratic group sees no virtue in liberty for man- 
kind which can not be translated into profits and sordid mate- 
rial things; they dream now of a glory for America to come out 
of the war, a glory of imperialism with far-flung provinces and 
dominion in the world’s remote places; of marble palaces for 


a 


the few and vast slums of cities for the many; of the rich and 
benevolent patron with a bumble and hungry rabble at his gate. 

To the antidemocratic group the war has its significance only 
in the opportunity for profiteering which may come afterwards. 
Sven now they are selecting the fields of their endeavor—China, 
Russia, South America. From a recent issue of one of their 
journals I clip the following: 

China is the land of the future for world trade and commerce. There 
will be a struggle after the war to see who builds China’s railronds, 
erects her manufactories, works her mines, and regulates her rivers—a 
struggle in which the cleverest nation will win, and the competition 
will be extremely sharp. It will not be waged by individual firms as 
of old, but by great combines of capital, like the American International 
Corporation. We must meet like’ with like, and the time has now 
come for the Government to confer with individual enterprise with a 
view to girding ourrelves for the coming race. 

With our entry into the war the rant of pretended loyalty of 
the antidemocratic group reached the height of absurdity. 
Never loyal to the President, its extravagant professions at such 
a time became deafening. Only a few months before it had de- 
nounced the President for his forbearance with Mexico. There 
was no cry of “Stand by the President ” then, fer his policy of 
peace ran counter to their interest. But they regarded our 
entrance into war with Germany as the golden opportunity for 
which they were longing. They did not accept at their face 
value the President’s professions of demoeracy and interest in 
weak peoples and common men. They believed the President to 
be like themselves, a hypocrite, and so entered on the war as an 
orgy of greed and profiteering, and wanted victory as the pre- 
lude to world conquest and spoliation. 

BIG BUSINESS WOULD TAKE CHARGE. 

War having been declared the big business group threw itself 
with all its soul into an effort to take charge of carrying it on. 
It waved flags, marched in processions, and shouted itself 
hoarse. It denounced as traitors all who had previously hoped 
to avoid war. It sprang gladly to the task of suppressing free- 
dom of opinion, speech, and press, to the advocacy of extreme 
and headlong military measures, and to the restriction of men’s 
rights in every way. It financed and organized pretended 
patriotic societies, and sent its agents te every part of the coun- 
try to enlist the membership of patriotic and unsuspecting 
citizens. With the support of wide membership the puppet 
officers of these organizations pressed their views upon the 
Government. Never before did private organizations so press 
their measures upon the public, The plain purpose of all this 
was to rush Congress and the administration off its feet. to 
dictate public opinion, and to control our war aims and after- 
the-war activities. 

But after the first few weeks it was observed that the admin- 
istration had not yielded. Members of big business gorging 
enormous fortunes from war contracts and profiteering began 
to take note between gulps that the administration showed signs 
of really trying to carry out the lofty purposes which the Presi- 
dent had so finely expressed. Later it developed that the admin- 
istration would earnestly oppose their schemes to plunder by 
wholesale the people and the Government. Prices on steel and 
metals were cut in half, profiteering in coal and food was 
curbed, and so from point to point the administration proceeded 
to thwart greed and avarice. The administration further dis- 
closed, so that no one might have any doubt, a fixed and ir- 
revocable purpose to war for humanity and not for imperialism 
and exploitation, The growling from selfish groups and their 
organs and parasites increased with each measure which 
blocked their efforts and their rage has now reached its climax. 

The imperialists had sought to take advantage of the war 
situation to intimidate Mr. Baker into supporting their pet 
project for a permanent system of compulsory military service. 
They had underestimated his courage and democracy. His an- 
swer was a refusal to consider the scheme for perpetuation of 
war conditions, the very thing we are fighting toterminate. His 
adversaries considered that at last their opportunity had come. 
His refusal of their pet scheme of compulsory service was the 
last straw. They would destroy him and teach the administra- 
tion who its real masters are. They would capitalize publie in- 
terest in the war and out of distressed public opinion create a 
weapon with which to disembowel the administration by dis- 
crediting its chief war officer. 

THD EFFICIENT MR. BAKER. 

The militarists pressed for our entrance into the war long 
before we had cause to enter. “America should avenge Belgium 
and Serbia,” they said. They had so much impressed Mr. 
Baker’s predecessor with the need for preparation for war that 
he appeared about to yield in important details. However, the 


expensive ‘propaganda which they had carried on for months 
through the newspapers in behalf of vast increases in arma- 
The people were not 


ments had not yet converted the people. 








ready for the measures proposed, so that out of the situation a 
vacancy in the office of Secretary of War arose. Into this va- 
cancy by the President’s command stepped a small and unas- 
suming man, youthful, modest, and unimpressive—Newton D. 
Baker. His previous activities in his home city had irritated 
the profiteering class. He was too democratic. He believed: in 
the people. He had belonged to a peace society—* Socialist ” 
they called him, as they always do men who love real democracy. 

The war party marked the new Secretary for its victim and 
raised its cry against him from time to time. It viewed him 
with profound distrust from the very beginning. It sought 
opportunities for his undoing, but no opportunities came. 

Our entrance into the war laid a gigantic task on the Secre- 
tary of War. To raise, to bring into the field, and to equip a 
million and a half of men within eight months is a feat never 
before accomplished. Mr. Baker has performed it and _per- 
formed it well. There have been mistakes; yes, many of them. 
There have been errors, of course. 'There has been unnecessary 
hardship and suffering, as there always is. Soldiers have been 
sent to camps when equipment and clothing were not ready for 
them. Our hospitals have been inadequate, and there has been 
preventable disease and death. But this is war, and war is 
always sorrow and suffering, desolation and death. The Secre- 
tary was compelled to deal with the existing organization; he 
was forced to rely upon others. His instrumentalities did not 
always function, and hence there were minor imperfections and 
defaults. But viewed as a whole, looked at in the big way, Mr. 
Baker has accomplished great work and is entitled to unstinted 
praise. His task was superhuman. He has performed it with 
extraordinary ability, devotion, and effectiveness. I dare assert 
that in all history no similar splendid performance is recorded, 
and that never has an executive done great work more effec- 
tively. 

As stated in The Public of January 25: 

The supreme sin of President Wilson and of Secretary Baker in the 


eyes of the American business community is that they actually desire 


2 democratic and stable peace. On January 8 Mr. Wilson addressed a 


message to the world in which he included among the country’s war 
aims a demand for ‘“‘ the removal of all economic barriers and the estab- 
lishment of an equality of trade conditions among all the nations con- 
senting to the peace.” That, in the eyes of the business community, 
was heresy of the rankest sort, and for the first time in its treatment 
of the President the metropolitan press broke into a chorus of alarmed 
disapprobation and warning. As for Secretary Baker, in his annual 
report he presented a strong recommendation against permanent uni- 
versal training, on the ground that the country’s future military policy 
should be determined by conditions existing after the signing of a peace 
treaty. In_ other words, Mr. Baker took our war aims seriously. He 
actually believes in them. It is now only too apparent that for the 
influential business community they were so much sentimental nonsense, 
serviceable only as catch words for the populace. 

To-day Mr. Baker is bearing the brunt of the most powerful and 
virulent offensive launched in our generation against a public man. 
Mr. Wilson is the real target, and the attack will be transferred to 
him the moment the financial community becomes convinced that he is 
determined to adhere to the policies already declared. 

Mr. Baker is human, and, of course, he has made his mis- 
takes, but they have in the main been minor ones. He made a 
mistake when he excluded the Odd Fellows, Masons, and other 
fraternities from maintaining club rooms in camps on the same 
terms as the Y. M. C. A. and the Knights of Columbus. I 
was the first to go to him and complain of this mistake. He was 
big enough to correct it when he became convinced that he was 
wrong. Mr. Baker made a mistake in the creation of the 
advisory commission of the Counsel of National Defense, com- 
posed in chief of representatives of big business. I can see 
why he did this. He realized the need for cooperation from 
these powerful interests and he took them at their word for 
patriots. But now that it has been disclosed that many of them 
have taken outrageous advantage of the country he is correct- 
ing that mistake as well. 

THE BOLT OF CRITICISM. 

As the sons of the people were marshaled in the camps many 
American hearts were sorely distressed, many’ mothers’ hearts 
ached with anxiety, and when the inevitable stories came home 
of deprivation, insufficient clothing, and disease public opinion 
was necessarily inflamed. The situation reached its crisis. 

The stage was well set—New York, for publicity of its great 
newspapers and a sympathetic audience of the inner circle of 
the war party, with a spokesman who had the prestige of a 
chairman of a great committee of the Senate. 

At one hand sat Root, the archleader of American reaction- 
aries, and at the other Roosevelt, who has hounded the Presi- 
dent in the press and had the affrontery to charge him with 
having betrayed the cause for which we are fighting. The 
occasion of the meeting was to do honor to men who had shown 
themselves most able and willing in promoting militarists’ 
measures. 

Then the bolt was launched: “ Baker has failed. We must 
create new war executives; we must put the President with his 
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silly ideas of democracy into his proper place; we will teach 
the administration a lesson.” 

And so with the Secretary of War chosen as the victim the 
belt of criticism was thrown. Big business pulled the strings, 
and its thousand hireling newspapers the land over, and its 
ngents and clackers, took up the cry for a war cabinet. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the meaning of the situation. The past 
must be considered as well as the present to gather its true 
significance. We must view the situation as a whole in order 
to understand. The onslaught is the attack of the antidemo- 
crats; of the selfish interests; of the un-Americans and their 
hirelings and parasites. And the object of the attack is democ- 
racy—American democracy—and our democratic war aims, 
und to reach this object they would destroy the reputation and 
prestige of our Secretary of War, discredit the administration, 
anc reduce it to a subserviency. 

The attack is ostensibly on Mr. Baker, but in reality the at- 
tack is on American ideals and the liberties of the world. Then 
it is for us who love domocracy to defend; for us who cling 
to the old order of Americanism, to the principles of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and Lincoln, of American opportunity and 
equality; for us who would deliver to coming generations an 
America of justice and opportunity, pure and undefiled as we 
received it from our fathers. 

The question is a greater one than Mr. Baker; greater than 
the prestige and authority of the administration. It is not a 
question of the moment or of policy ; it is one of wide import and 
of principle. It is not a matter merely of whether we will 
submit temporarily to the dictation of an autocratic war com- 
mission, but whether big business or the people shall rule in 
America; whether our soldiers who fight for democracy and 
Americanism shall shed their blood in vain; whether we at 
home will allow to be betrayed the cause which they sustain on 
foreign battle fields. 

The militarists’ scheme has aborted. The war cabinet will 
not be created. Already the people are awakening; they under- 
stand the nature of the attack; they are demanding support for 
the Secretary of War and his liberal policies. The efforts of 
the reactionaries will be thwarted; their scheme will end in 
failure ; they can not make an issue with the administration over 
piffling criticism of details. The hearts of the people have been 
wrung by the stories of the sufferings of our soldiers, but they 
know that Mr. Baker is able, courageous, and devoted and they 
trust him. They compare present conditions, though perfect 
they may not be, with the management of the Spanish War 
during which some of those who now criticize him were in posi- 
tions of authority. 








Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. RUCKER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 14, 1918. 


Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Speaker, I desire just a few minutes 
to direct the attention of the House to an act of patriotism 
which, so far as I know, is without parallel. 

The town of Sumner is in my district and is situate in the 
county in which I have long resided, and I am very proud of 
the fact. I am glad, too, that numbered with the splendid in- 
stitutions and business enterprises of that town is the Sumner 
Exchange Bank, the officers, directors, and stockholders of which 
are each and all patriotic citizens. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Sumner Exchange Bank, 
held early in January just passed, a resolution was unanimously 
adopted, with the consent and approval of every stockholer, 
pledging the bank, at the close of each month, to pay interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent per annum on the average monthly 
checking accounts with said bank, the money thus derived to be 
deposited to the credit of the Red Cross Society on the Ist day 
of each month, and also to announce, at the beginning of each 
succeeding year, the rate of interest which will be paid during 
the then ensuing year until the close of the war. 

The resolution further pledges the cooperation of the bank 
“with the Government in all of its war measures,” and declares 
“that during the continuance of the war the bank will pay no 
dividends to its stockholders,” but that its entire net earnings 
will be paid to the Red Cross Society or otherwise applied to 
help win the war. 
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The resolution referred to is as follows: 

Whereas our country is now engaged in a great war with the German 
Empire, in which the very life of our Republic is menaced, and in- 
volved in that war is the miomentous issue of whether American 
liberty shall endure and whether American rights upon the high seas 
shall be respected; also the issue of whether democracy or autocracy 
shall rule the world. Jn this great crisis through which our country 
is passing it becomes the first and highest duty of every man and 
woman and every tank and every other institution of every kind to 
subordinate all pers« end financial considerations of egsin or 








ae 
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profit to the cause of our couniiy and manifest with acts, deeds, and | 


money our patriotism to our Government; and . 
Whereas the Red Cross Society of America is caring for the sick and 

wounded of eur armies, and in performing this noble and humane 

work it needs all the financial assistance it is possible to obtain, 

which makes it the imperative and patriotic duty of citizens, banks, 

and financial institutions to see that it is provided with necessary 

funds: It is therefore 

Resolved by the board of directors of the Sumner Eachange Bank, 
Sumner, Chariton County, Mo., all the stockholders concurring herein, 
That for the purpose of aiding in some measure the Red Cross Society 
in carrying on its humane work of relieving and caring for the wounded 
and suffering of our armies, said bank, beginning on the 1st day of 
January, 1948, will pay interest at the rate ef 3 per cent per annum 
on the average monthiy balance of checking deposits carried in said 
bank, which sum thus derived shall on the first day of each month, 
beginning February 1, 1918, be placed in said bank to the credit of the 
Red Cross Society of Sumner and Forker, Mo., until the end of said 
bank’s fiscal year, which will be September 1, 1918, and at the begin- 
ning of each fiscal year thereafter to the end of the war said bank will 
announce the rate of interest it will pay on checking deposits for the 
ensuing year and will continue each year to make such payments until 
the end of the war i 

Resolved further, That, in addition to cooperating with the Govern- 
ment in all of its war measures, it is the sense of the board of directors 
of the Sumner Exchange Bank that during the continuance of the war 
this bank will declare and pay no dividends to its stockholders, but 
that all net earnings of the bank, except such sum as may be necessary 
for local charities, shall be paid to the Red Cross Society or otherwise 
used to aid in carrying the war to a victorious conclusion, 





Farm Loans. 


SPEECH 
HON. EVERIS A. HAYES, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tue Hovse or REpRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 4, 1918. 

The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 3235) amending section 32, Federal 
farm-loan act, approved July 17, 1916, 

Mr. HAYES. Mr. Chairman, the pressure for time in this 
debate has been so great that I have reserved for myself no time 
to adequately discuss this very important measure. I only desire 
at this tiine to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
this is claimed to be an emergency measure. 

Now, the Senate bill as amended, it seems to me, provides for 
all that is necessary at this time. It limits, in the first place, 
the operations of this act to one year. It permits the Secretary 
of the Treasury to purchase bonds up to a certain amount for the 
present year. After that, no man in this House knows what the 
conditions in this country may be, and there is no limitation upon 
this House. It can take the subject up a year from this time 
or at any time intervening, when we may know what the condi- 
tions are, and can meet the situation as it then exists. 

Now, further, the Senate bill provides for taking care of the 
moral obligations that have been incurred by the Farm Loan 

joard. As I understand, they have virtually approved and 

promised $71,000,000 of loans. The Senate bill takes care of 
that obligation and gives a limited opportunity to the Farm 
Loan Board to make new loans where such loans will increase 
the food supply of the United States. It seems to me that at 
this time, when the credit of the Government is probably to be 
extended and reextended to meet the great crisis in which we 
find ourselves, this is as far 48s we ought to go. If we pass the 
House bill without amendment we shall have put the stamp 
of approval upon the proposition that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is to come to the relief of the Farm Loan Board when- 
ever they find it impossible to sell their bonds at a particular 
rate of interest, whereas the Senate bill does nothing of the 
kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. Chairman, I shall be very glad to give my 
colleague a few minutes of my time. 


Mr. HAYES. I thank the gentleman. I just desire to say 


that if we yield this right to the Farm Board in the broad 
way in which the House proposes to yield it there are in this 
country over $4,000,000,000 of farm loans, and we may as well 
face the proposition that money is to bring a higher rate of 
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interest for a few years, and whenever the Farm Loan Board 
can not float these bonds at 4} or 43, they can come to Congress 
for help to enable them to get those bonds floated; so that we 
may expect applications for the $4,000,000,000, if not more, in 
the near future. I think the House should vote with this knowl- 
edge in view and determine now whether we want to embark 
on this sort of undertaking on the part of the Government of 
the United States or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Cali- 


! fornia has again expired. 





Aids to Germany. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE H. EAGLE, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tue Hovsr or Representatives, 
Friday, February 15, 1918. 


Mr. EAGLE. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a communication 
addressed to the President and to the Members of Congress by 
the executive committee of the Socialist Party of the United 


States under date of February 9, 1918, and a copy of my reply 
thereto, 


The matter referred to is as follows: 


SOCIALIST Party, NATIONAL OFFIC®, 
Chicago, IU., February 9, 1918 
To the President and Congress of the United States: 


_ The war frenzy which has gripped many nations, including our own, 
is waning. The Socialist Party. therefore, through its national execu- 
tive committee, deems it to be its duty to state its views as to the best 
methods of obtaining a speedy, general, and democratic peace. 

We indorse a eg the peace program of the Russian Socialist 
Government based upon the demand for the evacuation of all territory 
occupied by hostile forces and its physical restoration from an inter- 
national fund; the rigut of all nations and inhabitants of disputed 
territories to determine their own destinies; the unrestricted freedom 
of travel and transportation over land and sea; full equality of trade 
conditions among ai] nations; universal disarmament; open diplomacy ; 
and an effective internationai organization to preserve peace, to protect 
the rights of the weaker peoples (including the zatives in the colonies), 
and to insure the stability of international relations. 

We are unalterably opposed to all annexationist and imperialistic 
cesigns, all plans of forced geogra hical and political readjustments, 
and all punitive measures included in the war aims of the contending 
ruling classes and their Governments, 

We emphatically deny that it is necessary for the people of the United 
States to spill their blood and waste their treasure in order to rear- 
range the map of Burope. If rearrangement is necessary, it can be 
more speedily and more effectively accomplished by the peace conference. 

The present situation demands more than the mere statement of war 
aims or peace terms. 
now imperative. 

To agree upon the details of peace is impossible until the representa- 
tives of the belligerent nations meet one another in conference. 

The statement of detailed conditions is futile. Such details are quite 
as likely to multiply the causes of disagreement, magnify the difficulty, 
and delay peace as they are to bring peace. 

We earnestly urge yeu to recognize officially the present Russian Gov- 
ernment and to accept immediately its invitation to take rt in the 
peace conference of the Russians and the central powers, e also urge 
you to make every effort to secure the participation of the allies in the 
conference. 

A decision b 





An agreement to enter into peace negotiations ts 


our country and the allies to join in the conference 
will electrify the les of the world. It will take the ground from 
under the crowned robbers of the central powers. It will deprive the 
autocrats of all arguments now used to deceive their people and main- 
tain themselves in power. 
This is the road to peace, 

Morris HILiavit, 

Victor Wh. Bercer, 

ANNA A. MALY, 

JoHn M. Work, 

Seymour STEDMAN, 
National Erecutive Committee. 

ADOLPH GERMER, 

Executive Secretary. 


TIOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, UnitTep States, 
Washington, D. O., February 12, 1918. 
Morris HILLauitT, Victor L. Bercer, ANNA A, MaLey, JoHN M. Work, 
SEYMour STEDMAN, National Executive Committee; ApoLPH GERMER, 
oe the Socialist Party, 803 West Madison Street, 
cago, Ill. : 


Your latest fulmination in the interest of Germany in the form of a 
circular of February 9 addressed to Members of the Congress has 
reached me mtg 8 

I do not care to be addressed by any aggregation of foreigners who 
while living under the protection of the American flag of freedom, yet 
by vo device of ingenuit ‘Sey can conceive, since America was driven 
into this war by brutal Prussians, have endeavored to aid Germany, 
and Tf ask that none aan will write me any more. I hoped they had 
already put Germer and ali that bunch behind the prison bars before 
this for their treasonable utterances. 

Most of you were born in industrial and political slavery in Europe; 
nobody invited any of you to come to America; each of you sought 
admittance to free America in order to have freedom and liberty; each 
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of you brought European racial and religious and other prejudices and 
associations along in your hearts and minds with you; none of you, 
since this war began, has been loyal to America; but each of you has 
done all the infamous propaganda i: can to aid ena, 

It is such creatures as you who, taking advantage of the confusion 
in Russia, have thrust a mighty people, hting for freedom and for 
liberty, mots and soul under the iron heel of Germany. 

It was Hillquit who, misleading the Jewish people of New York City 
and taking them in one solid phalanx into foreign sentiment and for- 
eign allegiance, thus laying a predicate for the bee te of that 
splendid race in this country as they have suffered elsewhere, uttered 
thoughts and sentiments as Germany would wish—refusing to support 
America in this war forced on the country of his adoption by the bruta! 
military caste of Germany. He should return to Russia, or be made 
to return to Russia, whence he came, whose instincts he may under- 
stand; because he has shown himself an utter traitor to this country 
that has given him his living and his freedom. 

At a time when the millions of German soldiers are on conquered 
territory, which they brutally overran while their victims slept; after 
they have outraged the women and starved the children in many adja- 
cent lands; when ‘they have wrecked the country and destroyed the 
lives of countless thousands; after, at Brest-Litovsk, the real purpose 
of Germany becomes evident to steal territory, to enslave populations, 
to perpetuate brutal military power over the lives and liberties of mil- 
lions living and more millions yet unborn; but before the full armor of 
strength and outraged patriotism has been buckled on American man- 
hood to resist Germany's infamous aggressions, you and each of you 
have the brazen effrontery to address a communication, in the interest 
of Germany, to the free Representatives-of a free people whose spirit 
you have not yet conceived. 

You ask patriots to sit down now at a peace table to discuss peace 
with barbarian autocrats who do not know what honor means, and 
who tore up a sacred treaty as a mere “scrap of paper” and violated 
the neutrality of a helpless neighbor, and would not now even discuss 
peace with the allies if they did not already realize their infamous 
designs had been frustrated. For onc, upon the contrary, I would 
discuss peace with them only when they show evidence of a return to 
sanity, when their scientific and heartless military machine and plans 
and purposes are crushed, when they evacuate the territory they have 
overran and devasted, when they are willing to reconstruct the Prov- 
inces they have wrecked, when their spirits are chastened by some of 
the sorrow they have inflicted — an unsuspecting world, and when 
the people of Germany, weary of the woe they endure, as well as re- 
pentant for the woe they have caused millions of others, reorganize 
their own Government in the interest of truth, justice, and civilization ; 
otherwise a peace is but a truce to their renewed a 

In the meantime Germany's tools in America, 1 
hanged as high as Haman. 

I had my way about it, I would put each one of you back in the 
German trenches. where your hearts are, and where American patriots 
could fire shrapnel into you. 

Sincerely, yours, 4 
(Signed) Jon H. Eacie. 








The Eight-Hour Day for Government Clerks. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tne House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, February 18, 1918. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks I include an address delivered by 
myself on February 15, 1917, before a mass meeting of Govern- 
ment clerks in Washington, D. C. 

The address is as follows: 

“Tt will be well to preface what I have to say on the subject 
of the eight-hour day for Government clerks with the statement 
that in the nearly 10 years that I have served in Congress I 
have found it wise to be guided by two rules: First, never to 
propose or vote for any legislation which I would not be willing 
personally to submit to under the same conditions; and, second, 
never to permit legislation to become a private or personal 
matter. 

“ Legislation is a public matter and should be tested solely 
by its effect upon the public at large. The private character 
or peculiarity of those who advocate or oppose it has nothing 
to do with the merits of a measure. Strange to say, those who 
oppose the eight-hour law most vigorously are not willing to 
submit to either of these two rules. The most violent opposition 
has come from a class of business men in Washington who pro- 
tested vigorously when Congress forced them to observe an 
eight-hour law in their own establishments, and their method 
of opposition has been purely one of personal intimidation and 
abuse. 

“Irom my point of view there is no reason why any self- 
respecting Government employee should object to an eight-hour 
day. In fact, very few Government employees with whom I 
have talked personally care to admit that they are not willing to 
submit to an eight-hour day. It is always some one else on 
whose behalf they are objecting. 

“TI believe that there is such a thing as an honest day’s work 
in all lines of business just as much as I believe that there is an 
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honest pound or an honest bushel or an honest dollar. I do not 
believe that there is a shifting scale which depends entirely 
upon some fortunate or unfortunate accident which happens to 
affect the relation of the employer and employee. Labor, in 
my judgment, is intensely interested in the preservation of an 
honest day’s work. If labor takes the position that it will get 
as much as possible and give in return as little as possible it is 
surrendering the very principle upon which it has fough¢ all of 
its battles. It is placing itself upon the level of the trusts which 
act upon precisely the same motives. 

“Tt is only by affirming that there is an honest day’s work 
which labor is willing to give and which employers ought to be 
compelled to accept that labor has enjoyed the sympathy and 
support of the public. No one can successfully contend that 
eight hours is not a reasonable and honest day's work for Fed- 
eral employees. : 

“When I first came to Congress the men in the Postal Serv- 
ice, numbering nearly 400,000, were working 9, 10, and 11 
hours a day seven days in the week. We finally secured for 
them an eight-hour day and a six-day week, which has not 
yet been carried fully into practice. It is only by a species 
of political favoritism that a few of the employees of the 
Government who happen to be employed in the departments at 
Washington have had a seven-hour day. Those who defend 
this special privilege and favoritism among Federal employees 
are defenders of the argument that a day’s work is eight hours 
or less. This argument is false in principle and vicious in 
practice. 

“One might as well say that a pound is 16 ounces or less, 
or that a dollar is 100 cents or less. How much less would 
depend, of course, on how shrewd one party to the trade was 
and how heipless or unprotected the other party? 

“But it is said that the eight-hour day is net customary in 
Washington. A merchant might just as well say that it was 
net customary for him to give 16 ounces to the pound or that 
it had been his universal practice to only give 85 cents on 
the dollar. The fact that some men reason this way when 
their own interests are involved is the very reason why legis- 
lation is necessary to fix the standard. 

“The argument is further advanced that Government clerks 
are only paid on the basis of a seven-hour day or that they 
are treated so badly by their employer that they would not 
continue in employment unless they were given special priyi- 
leges of short hours and numerous holidays. No one seems 
to be particularly proud of this argument either. There are 
always present in Washington, unfortunately, those who de- 
sire to stir up discontent among Government employees. I 
have served nearly eight years upon the Committee on Appro- 
priations and have had exceptional opportunities for hecom- 
ing familiar with every phase of departmental work in Wash- 
ington. I feel safe in saying that I know more about the de- 
partments in Washington that any person in this room. 

“TIT want to distinctly affirm, and to challenge any successful 
contradiction of the statement, that Uncle Sam is the best em- 
ployer of labor the world has ever known. There is no business 
er office in the known world employing 100 people or more where 
the hours of labor, the conditions of employment, the number 
of holidays at full pay, or the compensation for labor done com- 
pare with the United States Government oftices in the city of 
Washington. I have nothing but condemnation for those who 
seek to defame the Government by attributing to it all kinds of 
meanness and oppression. e. 

“It is unfortunately true that the elements of human nature 
must always enter into business transactions. There are plenty 
of chief clerks in the departments who abuse their power and 
who are unfit for their positions. Many cases of individual 
hardship occur, as they do in every employment of life. Occa- 
sionally we find a set of employees who are not paid or treated 
in comparison with their fellow clerks, and in many instances 
we have corrected inequalities of this kind. 

“The last case in which I was especially interested was that 
of the machinists in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing; but, 
on the whole, Uncle Sam is a very liberal and generous employer 
of labor. He very seldom discharges an employee; he never 
misses a pay roll; he never has a strike, lockout, or boycott; 
and his business never shuts down during periods of financial 
depression. There are only a few concerns in Washington 
large enough to compare the pay and service of their ofiice force 
with that of the Federal Government. The most notable ex- 
amples are the Southern Railroad, the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., the Potomac Eleciric Light & Power Co.. and 
the general offices of the American Federatien of Labor. A 
comparison with one or with all of these will shew that Uncle 
Sam pays from 25 to 40 per cent higher wages and gets from 
15 to 25 per cent less work out of his employees. 
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“ While I am on this subject, let me say that I have always 
believed that Uncle Sam ought to pay union scale or better in 
all lines of employment, and wherever I have found the case 
that the union scale had run ahead of the Government scale I 
have been glad to correct it. Prior to the war the Federal pay 
roll in Washington was approximately $50,000,000. If Uncle 
Sam had paid the same scale of salaries and wages as were paid 
by private employers in the District, the Federal pay roll would 
have been cut to $35,000,000. If he had enforced the same hours 
of labor and conditions of employment and the same number of 
working days in the year the pay roll would have been cut 
another $10,000,000. 

“JT said that no self-respecting clerk ought to oppose the eight- 
hour day. ‘To the individual clerk it makes little difference. 
The inconvenience to him is so slight that he is ashamed some- 
times to admit his personal opposition. Many of the better-in- 
formed clerks, however, have told me that they were in favor of 
the eight-hour day,’and that it would distinctly improve their 
condition in many ways. First, it would place them in a better 
light before the public; second, it would reduce the excessive 
number of employees, which would give better opportunity for 
promotion to those who are employed ; third, it would reduce the 
objection to proper raises of salary and readjustments of pay; 
and fourth, it would reduce much of the objection to a just re- 
tirement law. 

“Tf I were a Government clerk I would not spend a moment’s 
thought nor a cent of money in opposing the eight-hour day. 
It is curious to hear what absurd arguments are proposed by 
outsiders against this proposition. One is that the pay of the 
Government clerks has not been changed since 1854. This state- 
ment does not deceive anybody. There is never an appropriation 
bill that goes through the House of Representatives that does not 
contain raises, promotions, transfers, and reclassification for 
whole groups of clerks. 

“The real opposition, however, to the eight-hour day does not 
come primarily from the Government clerks. I want to do 
them the credit to believe that, and I hope and trust that they 
will demonstrate that fact to the Nation at large. The real 
opposition comes from the selfish interests in the city of Wash- 
ington who live off the Government clerks. It is useless to deny 
this fact. 

“JT went through this fight two years ago and have incon- 
testable proof that the men who fought the act of Congress to 
previde an eight-hour day for women in the department stores 
in Washington were the same men who fought to retain the 
seven-hour day for the Government clerks. The motive in both 
cases was precisely the same—greed. These men have no more 
interest in the Government clerks than they have in their own 
employees except so far as they are able to exploit them. It is 
to the interest of the merchants and landlords of Washington 
that there should be a large number of people on the Govern- 
ment pay roll drawing high pay and working short hours. The 
interests of these people are directly opposed to the interests 
of the taxpayers of the country. The issue is as clear-cut as 
though it were drawn by a saber. 

“On the one side are the special interests of Washington, de- 
manding that the Federal Government become extravagant and 
inefficient. On the other side are the taxnayers of the Nation 
demanding that economy and efficiency be maintained. These 
positions are absolutely irreconcilable. It is for you Govern- 
ment clerks to determine whether you will side with the people 
of the United States whose servants you are or with the selfish 
interests of Washington who are exploiting you. If you side 
with the selfish interests you must surrender much of your 
argument in favor of increased pay, much of your opportunity 
for promotion, and much of your chance for a just retire- 
ment law. ; 

“ Outside of the city of Washington there is but one opinion 
upon the subject of the justice of the eight-hour day for Gov- 
ernment clerks. Attempts have been made to play politics of 
2 rather questionable character against men who favor the 
eight-hour day, and particularly against myself. I will not go 
into that question, although I can assure you that you would 
not be proud of any of the methods pursued. Fortunately I 
have been in Congress long enough for the people of my district, 
including organized labor, to know something about me. My 
files are full of letters and resolutions from labor bodies thank- 
ing me for special efforts in their behalf, and I have no fear of 
my record being successfully challenged. 

“At this time, when the life of the Nation is in peril, it is 
impossible to defend a system of a short day in Washington 
with an excessive number of employees. Washington is the 
busy workshop of the Nation—a Nation at war. We have an 
army in the field which must be supplied and kept supplied. 
No man would dare go before any audience in the United 
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States where he must face the fathers and mothers of these 
boys in the field and argue for a seven-hour day for the clerks 
in the departments at Washington. I should like to make an 
appeal. to your patriotism, but I shall only appeal to your com- 
mon sense. You can not successfully resist an eight-hour day 
at this timé, nor can you successfully conceal the fact that this 
is a square issue between the profiteers of Washington and the 
people of the United States.” 


ed 


Leisure at Washington. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


0 
HON. WILLIAM P. BORLAND, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In toe Hovse or REpresEntTATIVvEs, 
Saturday, February 16, 1918. 


Mr. BOKLAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave given me by 
unanimous consent I desire to call attention to the following 
editoriai: 

{[Frem the Oregon Daily Journal, Portland, Oreg.] 
LEISURE AT WASHINGTON. 


Congressman BorLAND, of Missouri, ought to have help in his fight 
for an eight-hour day for Federal employees. 
hey have a seven and a seven and a half hour day now. Besides 
a shorter day than have private employees, they have by custom ob- 
tained 30 days for summer vacation, 30 days’ sick leave, half ee 
on Saturdays half the year, and half a holiday preliminary to the eight 
full holidays. 
This loaferlike pretense at service is an outrage on the people of 
America. If all would work an honest eight hours, as other folks have 
to do, 10,000 of them could be released for war service in this time 


-when every citizen of the country except Federal employees is doing 


his utmost in work to win the war. 
save the country $7,000,000 a year. 

The conditions of service are a national scandal. It is leisure and 
ease made notorious. Senators and Congressmen are driven by their 
duties during congressional sessions into long and weary hours of 
service, and it is astonishing that they consent to a continuation of 
the underservice, holidays, half holidays, and rest periods that depart- 
ment employees so leisurely and complacently enjoy. 

These war days are a good time for Congressman BorLAND to con- 
tinue to press his proposed reform. 


The proposed eight-hour day would 


War Legislaticn in Lineoln’s Time. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 12, 1918. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, on February 12 
last, while addressing the House on the subject of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, it occurred to me that perhaps some digest 
of the legislation enacted during the Thirty-seventh and 
Thirty-eighth Congresses, July 4, 1861, to March 4, 1865, might 
be interesting and somewhat helpful, and I therefore then asked 
and was granted unanimous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp on that subject. In doing so I shall not try to give 
a general résumé of the legislation during that period but shall 
confine myself to such acts enacted during the period mentioned 
that were similar to the bills now being considered or acts 
already enacted by the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

SESSIONS OF CONGRESS, 

Thirty-seventh Congress: First session, July 4, 1861, to Au- 
gust 6, 1861; second session, December 2, 1861, to July 7, 1862; 
third session, December 1, 1862, to March 4, 1863. 

Thirty-eighth Congress: First session, December 7, 1863, to 
July 4, 1864; second session, December 5, 1864, to March 4, 1865. 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF RAILROADS. 

Control of railroads and telegraph lines was given to President 
Lincoln by the following act, which is sufficiently important at 
this time to be recited in the Recorp in full: 


An act to authorize the President of the United States in certain cases 
to take possession of railroad and telegraph lines, and for other 
purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States, when in 


his judgment the public safety may require it, be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to take possession of any or all the telegraph lines in the 
United States, their offices, and appurtenances; to take possession of 
any or all the railroad lines in the United States, their rolling stock, 
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their offices, shops, buildings, and all their appendages and appur- 
tenances; to prescribe rules and regulations for the holding, using, 
and maintaining of the aforesaid telegraph and railroad lines, and to 
extend, ‘repair, and complete the same, in the manner most conducive 
to the safety and interest of the Government; to place under militar 

control all the officers, agents, and employees belonging to the telegrap 

and railroad lines thus taken possession of by the President, so that 
they shall be considered as a post road and a rt of the Military 
Establishment of the United States, subject to all the restrictions im- 
posed y the rules and articles of war. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That any attempt by any party or 

rties whomsoever, in any State or District in which the laws of the 

nited States are opposed, or the execution thereof obstructed by insur- 
a and rebels against the United States, too ee. to be suppressed 
the ordinary course of judicial proceedings, to resist or interfere with 
the unrestrained use by Government of the property described in the 
preceding section, or any attempt to injure or destroy the property 
aforesaid, shall be punished as a military offense by death or such other 
penalty as a court-martial may impose. — 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That three commissioners shall be 
appointed by the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to assess and determine the damages suffered, 
or the compensation to which any railroad or telegraph company may be 
entitled by reason of the railroad or telegraph line being seized and used 
under the authority conferred by this act, and their award shall be sub- 
mitted to Congress for their action. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the transportation of troops, 
munitions of war, mqertpneente. military property, and stores, throughout 
the United States shall be under the immediate control and supervision 
of the Secretary of War and such agents as he may appoint; and all 
rules, regulations, articles, usages, and laws in conflict with this provision 
are hereby annulled. 

Spec. 5. And be it further ena‘ted, That the compensation of each of 
the commissioners aforesaid shall be $8 per day while in actual service ; 
and that the provisions of this act, so far it relates to the operating and 
using said railroads and telegraphs, shali not be in force any longer 
than is necessary for the geageeenen of this rebellion. 

Approved January 31, 1862. 


The meaning of this act was somewhat clarified by the joint 
resolution of July 14, 1862 (12 Stat. L., 625), which provided as 
follows: 

That an act entitled “An act to authorize the President of the United 
States in certain cases to take possession of railroad and eaicazenn 
lines, and for other pu ses,” approved January 31, 1862, shail not be 
s0 construed as to authorize the construction of any railroad, or the 
completion of any line of road the greater part of which remained un- 
completed at the time of the approval of said act, or to engage in any 
work of railroad construction. And so much of said act as authorizes 
the President of the United States to extend and complete any railroad 
is hereby repealed. 

Following the passage of the railroad act, on February 11, 
1862, D. C. McCallum was appointed military director and super- 
intendent of railroads in the United States and assumed his 
duties at once. A full report by him as such director will be 
found in the Congressional Library, “ United States Military 
Railroad Department Report, 1861-66.” The total number of 
miles of railroad operated was 2,105, and the roads were trans- 
ferred back to their owners on August 8, 1865. The net expendi- 
tures of this governmental control were $29,838,176.72, and the 
total number of men employed was 24.984. Most of the roads 
operated were in Southern or border States; roads were oper- 
ated in the following States: Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas. An excellent map showing these roads will be 
found in connection with Gen. McCallum’s report above referred 
to. There were approixmately 641 miles of track laid or relaid 
during this time. 

The debates in Congress on this interesting subject will be 
found in the Congressional Globe on the following dates: Jan- 
uary 22, January 28, January 29, January 31, and February 4. 
The bil] was originally introduced in the Senate by Mr. Wade, 
of Ohio. The debate on this subject was participated in by Sena- 
tors Wade, Davis, Cowan, Sumner, Pearce, Fessenden, Trum- 
bull, Wilson, Browning, Hale, Doolittle, Sherman, Bayard, 
Grimes; and in the House by Mr. Blair, Mr. Vallandigham, and 
some others. It was argued by those opposed to the bill that it 
was unconstitutional; that the penalties prescribed in the act 
deprived the person charged of his constiiutional right to a 
trial by jury, while it was replied that because these railroads 
were absolutely necessary to the carrying on of the war the 
employees of that road ought to be properly considered as a part 
of the Military Establishment and subject to military law; 
in other words, it was a proper exercise of the war power of 
Congress. It was also strenuously insisted that by so taking 
possession of the railroads the constitutional provision providing 
that private property should not be taken without compensation 
was violated. 

CENSORSHIP OF THE PRESS. 


While there was no legislation enacted giving any powers of 
censorship, there was some exercise of such power during the 
Civil War. 

On August 23, 1861, the Journal of Commerce, the Daily News, 
the Freeman’s Journal, and the Brooklyn Eagle were barred 
from the mails by order of the Postmaster General. On the same 
date large numbers of some of these papers were seized by 


United States marshals. Other papers were similarly excluded 
from the mails. These matters having engaged the attention 
of Congress, the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives on January 20, 1863, made a report to the House 
incorporating an opinion of the Attorney General and advising 
the House that the action of the Postmaster General was legal. 
The opinion of Mr. Blair, Attorney General, on that occasion 
was extremely well considered and discussed the matter in its 
constitutional phases, 

In addition, generals commanding departments frequently 
suppressed papers circulating within the limits of their com- 
mands. Maj. Gen. Wallace, on May 18, 1864, suppressed the 
Baltimore Evening Transcript ; Maj. Gen. Rosecrans, on May 26, 
1864, prohibited the circulation of the Metropolitan Record in 
Missouri; the commanding general of the department also, at 
one time, suppressed the publication of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
in Kentucky. On May 19, 1864, by order of the Secretary of 
War, the offices of the Journal of Commerce and the World, both 
of New York, were seized by the military authorities and held 
for several days. 

HABEAS CORPUS—SUSPENSION OF THE WRIT. 

President Lincoln was authorized by the act of March 3, 1863 
(12 Stat. L., 755-758), to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. 
The act stated, in part: 

That during the present rebellion the President of the United States, 
whenever in his j ment the public safety may require it, is authorized 
to suspend the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus in any case through- 
out the United States or any part thereof. 

On April 27, 1861, President Lincoln authorized Gen. Scott 
to suspend the writ of habeas corpus at any point on the military 
line between Philadelphia and Washington wherever he found 
resistance making it necessary; on July 2, 1861, this order was 
extended to the military line between New York and Washing- 
ton. On September 24, 1862, the President issued a proclama- 
tion suspending the writ of habeas corpus in respect to all per- 
sons imprisoned in any “fort, camp, arsenal, military prison, 
or other place of confinement by any military authority or by 
the sentence of any court-martial or military commission ” dur- 
ing the war. On September 15, 1863, by proclamation of the 
President a general suspension of the writ was ordered as to all 
persons in custody by virtue of any military order issued by 
authority of the President “ during the rebellion.” On July 5, 
1864, the writ was suspended by proclamation in the State of 
Kentucky. The various military governors were also clothed 
with power by the President to suspend the writ when desired. 

TRADING WITH THE ENEMY, 

Early in the Civil War it was found advisable and necessary 
to limit trading with the enemy, and Congress passed an. act 
with that object in view: “An act further to provide for the col- 
lection of duties on imports, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 18, 1861 (12 Stat. L., 254-258). This act, after providing in 
various sections for the collection of import duties at places 
where insurrection exists, by special agents to be appointed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, provides, in section 5, that where 
insurgents have failed to disperse as commanded by prociama- 
tion of the President, and where such insurgents claim to act 
by authority of a State, and such claim is not repudiated by the 
State, the President may declare the inhabitants of the State in 
insurrection against the United States. 


* * © And thereupon all commercial intercourse by and between 
the same and the citizens thereof and the citizens of the rest of the 
United States shall cease and be unlawful so long as such condition of 
hostility shall continue; and all goods and chattels, wares and mer- 
chandise, coming from said State or section into the other parts of the 
United States, and all proceeding to such State or section by land or 
water, shall, together with the vessel or vehicle conveying the same, 
or conveying persons to or from such State or section, be forfeited to 
the United States: Provided, however, ‘That the President may, in his 
discretion, license and permit commercial intercourse with any such 

rt of said State or section, the inhabitants of which are so declared 
n a state of insurrection, in such articles, and for such time, and by 
such persons as he, in his discretion, may think most conductive to 
the Pp interest; and such intercourse, so far as by him licensed, 
shall be conducted and carried on only in pursuance of rules and regu- 
lations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


On February 25, 1863, a further act was approved, entitled 
“An act to prevent correspondence with rebels” (12 Stat. L., 
696). This act provided that if any citizen, without authority, 
and with intent to defeat the measures of the Government or 
weaken their efficacy, should have any written or verbal inter- 
course with the “rebel” government, or with any of its offi- 
cers, or with anyone “acting or sympathizing” therewith, he 
might be, on conviction, punished by a fine not exceeding 
$10,000, or imprisoned from six months to five years. 

AUTHORITY TO USB ARMED FORCES. 

Full authority, early in the war, was given by Congress to 
President Lincoln to use the armed forces of the country as he 
might think proper. As constitutional Commander in Chief of 
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the Army and Navy. it is probable he had such before, without 
legislation. The act of July 29, 1861 (12 Stat. L., 281 ~282), 
provides, in part: 


That whenever, by reason of unlawful obstructions, combinations, or 
assemblages of persons, or rebellion against the authorit of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, it shall become impracticable, in the 
judgment of the President of the United States, to enforce, by the ordi- 
nary course of judicial proceedings, the laws of the United States within 
any State or Territory of the United States, it shall be lawful for the 
President of the United States to call forth the militia of any or all 
the States of the Union, and to enter such parts of the land and 
naval forces of the United States as he may deem necessary to enforce 
the faithful execution of the laws of the United States, or to repress 
such rebellion in whatever State or Territory thereof the laws of the 
= —. may be forcibly opposed, or the execution thereof forcibly 
ovstructed. 


Afterwards, by the aci of July 17, 1862, it was provided that 
the militia from the various States might be called into the serv- 
ice by the President for any term not to exceed nine months, 
and that the President might make all necessary rules and regu- 
lations; the term “ militia” in the act was defined to include 
all able-bodied males between the ages of 18 and 45 years. ‘The 
quota was to be apportioned among the States according to 
“representative population.” 

Loans authorized. 





Date. | Amount Security. Interest. | Maturity. 
il Per cent “ 

a te a aa oie years, 
July 4 1861 $259, DRO D00 . <n <anncede Treasury notes 7313 years 
Aug. 5, 1861 Amount sufficient to re- | Bonds... .......... 6 | 20 years 

deem 7.3 per cent 

| Treasury notes, 

1($150,000,000.............. Treasury notes. ...}.......... 
Feb. 25, 1862 Henin, ncn os sew Nis assnd space 6 20 years 

SAINI sy oinin bas ctdumed Certificates of de- 5 

Mar. 1,1862| To amount required by cortincates of de- 6 1 year. 

| creditors, sit. 
July 11,1862 | $150,000,000.............. Treasury NOES...) coceccoes 

gaz3.009,00 cage ee Bonds Sees 6 10-40 years 

08, BOB 00D. .. cc vcccusice Treasury notes.... years. 
Mar. 3, 1863 ))¢); 50,000,009.............. United Statesnotes|.......... 
59, 600 090 eae es: Fractional notes...|.........- 

Mar. 3, 1864 "$209,000, 000 (in lieu of | Bonds............ 6 5-40 years. 

| equal amount of bonds ; 

| Of Mar. 3, 1863). 
June 30,1864 | $400, 000,000 Letasacis taps tied alee ie ee ee 6 5-30 years. 
Jan. 28, 1865 $400,000,000 (in ‘lieu “of | Treasury notes. .._|.......... 

| equal amount of bonds 

of June 30, 1864). 
Mar. 3, 1865 | $690,000,000.............-- IE wit ecctet wl 6-7.3 | 5-40 years 
REVENUE, 


The matter of financing the Civil War was a serious one for 
the Government. But little income was obtained from imports 
at the customhouses because of the low-tariff policy. Manufac- 
turing and industrial life had not been developed. The popula- 
tion of the whole country in 1860 was but 31,443,321, while 
9,103,332 of this population was in the States that afterwards 
made up the Confederacy. The national debt on June 30, 1861, 
the close of the fiscal year, was $90,867,828.68, while the Treasury 
balance was $2,257,065.80. In addition, our credit was not of 
the best. It was, therefore, necessary to resort to every possible 
source of revenue. Following is a brief history of the legisla- 
tion on this subject: 

The first war-revenue act was passed at the first (special) 
session of the Thirty-seventh Congress, approved August 5, 1861 
(12 Stat. L., 292-313). 

It provides for the raising of war revenues: 

First. By specific duties on certain imports. 

Second. A direct tax of $20,000,000 on the lands of the United 
States, apportioned among the States by the act. 

Third. An income tax. 

The income tax specified by the act was a tax of 3 per cent on 
the excess of annual income above $800, from whatever source 
obtained, for residents. The tax upon income arising from 
TInited States securities was fixed at 14 per cent. Upon non- 
resident citizens the tax was fixed at 5 per cent, except that part 
derived from United States securities. The tax was retroactive, 
being assessed for the year preceding the time for assessing the 
tax. 

At the second session an act was passed, “An act to increase 
the duties on tea, coffee, and sugar,” approved December 24, 
1861 (12 Stat. L., 330), laying duties on tea of 20 cents a pound, 
on coffee of $0.05 a pound, and on sugar of from $0.023 to 
$0.08 per pound. On account of the difficulty in collecting 
revenues in the States in insurrection, on June 7, 1862, an act 
was approved entitled “An act for the collection of direct taxes 
in insurrectionary districts within the United States, and for 
other purposes,” providing machinery for such collection. 





The act of August 5, 1861, not raising sufficient revenue for 
war needs, on July 1, 1862, there was approved the second war- 
revenue bill, entitled “An act to provide internal revenue to sup- 
port the Government and to pay interest on the public debt ” (12 
Stat. L.,432-489). Its principal taxing provisions were as follows: 

First. Spirits, ale, beer, and porter, 20 cents per gallon. 

Second. Licenses (annual): Bankers, wholesale dealers in 
liquors, theaters, $100 ; wholesale dealers, pawnbrokers, distillers, 
brewers, brokers, commercial brokers, circuses, coal-oil distillers, 
$50; rectifiers, land-warrant brokers, $25; auctioneers, retail 
dealers in liquors, jugglers, $20; retail dealers, eating houses, 
tobacconists, horse dealers, livery stable keepers, cattle brokers, 
tallow chandlers and soap makers, apothecaries, manufacturers, 
photographers, lawyers, physicians, surgeons, and dentists, claim 
agents, and patent agents, $10; hotels, inns, and taverns, $5 to 
$200, graduated ; bowling alleys and billiard rooms, $5 for each 
alley or table; peddlers, $5 to $20; photographers, $10 to $25. 

Third. Specific and ad valorem duties on goods, wares, and 
merchandise manufactured and sold. 

Fourth. Tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent on gross amount of all 
auction sales. 

Fifth. A direct tax on carriages, yachts, billiard tables, saat 
plate. 

Sixth. A tax on each head of live stock slaughtered for sale, 
5 to 30 cents. 

Seventh. Three per cent on railroad, steamboat, and ferry 
tickets. 

Highth. Three per cent interest on railroad bonds. 

Ninth. Three per cent on bank and insurance company divi- 
dends. 

Tenth. On all salaries of all officers or persons in the employ 
of the United States, including Members of Congress, 3 per cent 
on excess above $600 per annum. 

Eleventh. Advertisements, 3 per cent. 

Twelfth. Income tax; 3 per cent between $600 and $10, 000; 5 
per cent between $600 ‘and any sum above $10,000; 5 per cent 
on nonresident citizens. 

Thirteenth. Stamp duties. 

Fourteenth. Inheritance tax. 

On July 14, 1862, an act was approved entitled “An act in- 
creasing, temporarily, the duties on imports, and for other pur- 
poses” (12 Stat. L., 548-561). 

This act greatly increased the import duties on hundreds of 
articles enumerated, and was the real beginning of the high-tariff 
system in the country. 

On July 16, 1862, an additional tax of 1 cent a pound on 
domestic sugar was imposed. 

The act of March 38, 1863 (12 Stat. L., 709), provided for 
further increases by imposing duty of 1 per cent each half year, 
from and after April 1, 1868, upon the average amount of cir- 
culation of notes or bills as currency issued beyond certain 
amounts named in the act. 

Also, on March 3, 1863, the war-revenue bill of July 1, 1862, 
was amended in various formal matters, and the following 
changes made: 

First. By adding the following annual taxes on professions 
and callings: Architects and civil engineers, $10; builders and 
contractors, $25; owners of stallions and jacks, $10; lottery- 
ticket dealers, $100; insurance agents, $10; butchers, $10; retail 
dealers, $10; wholesale dealers, $25 to $500, and $250 for each 
$1,000,000 over $2,000,000 annually ; wholesale dealers in liquor, 
same as wholesale dealers, supra; retail dealers in liquor, $20. 

Second. Additional duties on manufactured articles, 

Third. Stamp taxes on lottery tickets. 

Fourth. One per cent on accident insurance. 

Fifth. Additional stamp taxes. 

Sixth. Three per cent on interest on bonds of canal or turn- 
pike companies. 

Seventh. Increased taxes on earnings of ferry-boat companies 
and express companies. 

On March 7, 1864, a further war-revenue act became effective. 
This act provided for a tax of 60 cents per gallon on distilled 
spirits, 

It also provided for a tax of 2 cents per pound on all cotton 
produced or sold and removed for consumption. An additional 
import duty of 40 cents per gallon was imposed on distilled 
spirits, (13 Stat. L., 14-17.) 

The act of June 30, 1864 (13 Stat. L., 202), furthered the sys- 
tem of the collection of revenues by largely increasing the import 
duties on certain specified articles. No doubt the most com- 
plete tariff schedules are incorporated within this bill of any 
enacted during the Civil War. 

Again, on June 30, 1864, the war-revenue act was revised 
generally (13 Stat. L., 218-806). This act appHed graduated 
taxes to business of banks, wholesale dealers and wholesale 
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liquor dealers, pawnbrokers, cattle brokers, hotels, peddlers ; 
it also added a tax on the business of plumbers and gas fitters, 
assayers, and a general license fee on every business not other- 
wise specified where the annual receipts were in excess of 
$1,000. This act also fixed a tax on many other manufactured 
or produced articles, including gas and mineral oils. It imposed 
a tax of } of 1 per cent on amount of auction sales; on brokers 
new graduated taxes, and generally raised upwards all taxes 
formerly levied, including income and inheritance taxes and 
stamp taxes. 

On April 29, 1864, by joint resolution, the imvort duties on all 
articles were increased 50 per cent for the period of 60 days. 

A special income tax was also imposed by the resolution of 
July 4, 1864. 

The revenue act was again amended March 8, 1865 (13 Stat. 
L., 469-487). This act increased the rates of taxes in many in- 
stances and laid some new taxes. 

If there was any trade, business, profession, or individual 
not taxed by this act and the measures it amended I have been 
unable to identify it. 

Additional import duties were also imposed by the act of 
March 3, 1865. 

The following table shows the receipts and expenditures dur- 
ing the Civil War. Neither the receipts from loans nor the 
amounts paid out in redemption of such loans is included, and 
the years are the fiscal years ending June 30. 








Year. Receipts. Expenditures. 
SO ie tetanus: sgh hehe ite ddie bedi t $44, 974, 190. 53 $66, 436, 934. 47 
PEE + Sh AMreaeds +o t¥S 654 andeneandanimkabiaee 51,935, 720. 76 474, 744, 778.16 
WN AC ase etacdeece sdndaces secosegetadudacesaud 111, 399, 766. 48 714, 709, 995. 58 
S66). is Bib cde OG RE , 632, 718. 08 865, 234, 087.86 
Oeics otecerraigth« aaah 4 atacand dcmtiaons dalton tae 329, 567, 886.66 | 1,290,312, 982. 41 
DRAFT ACT. 


The draft act of the Civil War was approved March 3, 1863 
(12 Stat. L., 731-787). It included in its operation all able- 
bodied male citizens between the ages of 20 and 45, and all per- 
sons of foreign birth who had declared their intention to become 
citizens. The following persons were exempt: The physically 
or mentally unfit ; the Vice President; the United States judges; 
heads of the various executive departments of the Government 
and governors of States; only son of a widow dependent upon 
his labor for support; only son of aged or infirm dependent 
parent or parents; where there were two or more sons of aged 
or infirm parents subject to draft, the father or mother might 
elect one son; only brother of children not 12 years old, having 
neither father nor mother, dependent upon his labor for sup- 
port; father of motherless dependent children under 12 years of 
age; where there are father and sons in the same family and 
household, and two of them in service, the rest, not exceeding 
two, are exempt. 

The act provided for two classes, the first between the ages of 
°0 and 35 and unmarried persons above the age of 35 and under 
45; the second class comprising all other persons subject to 
military duty. All of the first class must first be called before 
any of the second class was subject to call. 

The President and Secretary of War were to make all neces- 
sary rules and regulations; the drafted soldiers were to serve 
for the balance of the war, and not to exceed three years. The 
President had the power to assign to each district the number 
of men to be raised, but in such a way as to “ equalize the num- 
bers among the districts of the various States,” making proper 
allowance for volunteers and militia already furnished. 

The act provided that the drafted man might furnish an 
acceptable substitute or might release himself from service by 
the payment of $300. 

In the Thirty-eighth Congress the draft act was amended by 
the act of February 24, 1864 (13 Stat. L., 6-11). This amenda- 
tory act provided: 


That the President of the United States shall be authorized, when- 
ever he shall deem it necessary, during the present war, to call for such 
number of men for the military service of the United States as the 
public exigencies may require. 

It was further, in the second section of the act, provided that 
the quota of each ward, district, or county— 
shall be, as nearly as possible, in proportion to the number of men 
resident therein liable to render military service, taking into account, 
as far as practicable, the number which has been previously furnished 
therefrom. 

This act also provided that if the quota required was not 
furnished, then a draft sliould be made by the provost marshals 
for the required number. This amendment also provided for 
substitutes. 

The exemptions were also changed, so that the act as 
amended exempted only the mentally and physically unfit, per- 





sons actually in the military or naval service at the time of the 
draft, and all persons who have served two years during the 
present war and have been honorably discharged. 

Persons of foreign birth were subject to the draft if they 
had éver voted at any election or had held any office of any kind 
in the United States, 

THE COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF THE WAR. 


On the 5th day of December, 1861, Senator Chandler, of Michi- 
gan, offered in the Senate the following resolution: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to inquire into the 
disasters of Bull Run and Edwards Ferry, with power to send for per- 
sons and papers. 

The resolution was, by unanimous consent, then taken up for 
consideration, and on the same day Mr. Grimes, of Iowa, offered 
the following substitute: 

Resolved, etc., That a joint committee, to be composed of two Mem- 
bers of the Senate and three Members of the House of Representatives, 
be appointed to inquire into the causes of the disasters that have at- 
tended the public arms, with power to send for persons and papers. 

The further consideration of the matter was postponed until 
December 9, when it was again taken up and discussed by the 
Senate. The appointment of the committee was supported in 
the debate by Senator Grimes, who cited a resolution for the 
appointment of a similar committee during the administration 
of George Washington to inquire into the causes of the disasters 
to the expedition of Gen. St. Clair into the Northwest in 1790. 

Before the debate of the day was concluded, Mr. Grimes 
amended his resolution so that it read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That a joint committee of three Members of the 
Senate and four Members of the House of Representatives be appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of the present war, and that they have 
power to send for persons and papers and to sit during the sessions of 
either House of Congress. 

It was also strongly supported by Senators Lane, of Kansas; 
Fessenden, of Maine; Sherman, of Ohio; and Wilson, of Massa- 
chusetts; and opposed by Senators Pomeroy, of Kansas; Me- 
Dougall, of California; and Foster, of Connecticut. The re- 
marks of Senators Sherman and Fessenden were particularly 
able and well considered. The substitute resolution of Mr. 
Grimes was adopted by a vote of 33 yeas and 3 nays, on Decem- 
ber 10, 1861. 

The resolution was concurred in by the House of Representa- 
tives without a word of debate or a dissenting vote. The prin- 
cipal debates on this subject are found on pages 29-32, Con- 
gressional Globe, volume 57. 

Congress made three appropriations for the expenses of this 
committee during President Lincoln’s administration, namely, 
August 5, 1861, $10,000; January 27, 1862, $10,000; and May 19, 
1864, $20,000. 

The committee appointed consisted of Senators Benjamin F. 
Wade, of Ohio; Z. Chandler, of Michigan; and Andrew John- 
son, of Tennessee ; while from the House the members were Hon. 
Samuel N. Goode, of Massachusetts ; Hon. John Covode, of Penn- 
sylvania; Hon. George W. Julian, of Indiana; and Hon. Moses 
F. Odell, of New York. Senator Wade acted as chairman of 
the joint committee. The committee held its first meeting on 
December 20, 1861. and adjourned sine die on April 3, 1863. 
The committee made an extensive report of its labors. 

SUBMARINES, 


We are apt to think that the idea of the use of submarines 
in war is of recent origin. On July 4, 1864, the following act was 
approved. ’ 

An act making an 2ppropriation for testing submarines. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the sum of $25,000 is hereby appropriated 
for the purpose of testing submarines, batteries, and other inventions, to 
be applied under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy * * *%, 





Selective Draft and My Opponent, Frof. Robsion. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. CALEB POWERS, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 6, 1918. 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to the selective- 
draft bill. It forced American citizens against their wills to 
fight in the trenches of foreign lands. I was in favor of giving 
the volunteer system a fair trial. I took the position that it 
was wrong to force those of our citizens to stay who wanted to 
go, and to foree those to go who wanted to stay. But the selec- 
tive-draft bill is now a law, and I shall gladly vote for the bill 
before us, a bill designed to force the foreign slackers in this 
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country to either flee or to fight—to get in or get out. Itisa 

monstrous injustice to force our American boys into the war 

while alien slackers are here by the hundreds of thousands en- 

joying all the rights and privileges of American citizens without 

performing any of the obligations or duties ef sueh citizenship. 
RORSION’S CHARGES ANSWERED. 


I was opposed to getting into this war, but now that we are 
in it there is nothing left for this country to do but to fight it to 
a final finish—fight it until American rights and American safety 
are secure. I have never taken any other position at any time 
or place, and I know of no better time than now to answer 
some of the grave charges made against me by my opponent, 
Prof. Robsion. Robsion says in his public speeches that I have 
no influence in Congress, and “ since Mr. Powrrs has taken his 
position against the Government, as he has, he will have even 
less influence, if this could be possible, in the future.” 

This is a grave charge that Prof. Robsion has preferred 
against me. He charges me, in effect, with being a traitor to 
my country. I can not permit such charges to ge unanswered ; 
and since the arduous and important duties ef Congress detain 
me here, and since I can not at this time answer him in person, 
as I would like to do, I take this method of placing myself right 
before my constituents and the country. 

In just what way I have taken a “ position against the Gov- 
ernment” Prof. Robsien has not so far pointed out. 

He states in so many words that I was wrong because I was 
opposed to a declaration of war between the United States and 
Germany. I was against declaring war, and have no apologies 
to make for my position. I am ready to defend it whenever 
and wherever assailed. He says our country was “assaulted ” 
and that ‘destruction threatened us.” Rebsion then would 
have voted for war, although he studiously tries to conceal that 
fact from the voters whose suffrage he seeks. He says I was 
right in the city of Washington and did not raise my voiee— 
“did not vote one way or the other.” But he fails to tell the 
people that the vote did not take place until 3 o’elock at night 
and that I was sick at the home of Prof. Shaw in the State of 
Maryland—under treatment there at a sanitarium—i10 miles 
away from the city of Washington, and was paired with an- 
other Member of Congress on the question of war. 

In CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, April 5, 1917, is found this: 

“Mr. Crisp. Mr. Speaker, my colleague, Mr. Lug, is sick. If 
he could have been present he would have voted ‘ yea.’” 

In other words, I was agexinst the deelaration of war, and 
Mr. Lee of Georgia, the Member I was paired with, was for it. 
If we both had been present and voted our votes would have 
offset each other; and since we were paired our absence made 
no differenee in the result, 

It is not true, then, that I was in the city of Washington at 
the time the vote was taken, as Robsion claims. Neither is 
it true, as he claims, that I agreed with Mr. Les for neither 
of us to make a speech on the question. Mr. Lee will confirm 
these statements. Members of Congress have been pairing with 
each other on important publie questions since the beginning 
of the Government. They are doing it now each day that Con- 
gress is in session. They have always done it. The law sanc- 
tions it. It must be right and proper else the system would 
long since have been abolished. Robsion complains that I did 
not make a speech on the war at the time it was declared. I 
was too sick to do it, but in about six weeks thereafter, as soon 
as I was able, I did, letting my constituents know how I stood 
on the question, as was due them. 


RNOBSION SAYS I AM AGAINST THE GOVERNMENT, 


In what way, pray tell me, have I been against the Govern- 
ment? The only so-called war measure I have voted against 
since war was declared was a revenue bill that sought to raise 
$2,000,000,000 by direct taxation, which would average about 
$20 to every man, woman, and child in the United States. On 
the 22d day of May, 1917, I made a speech against it on the 
floor of the House and among other things said: 


It is proposed to raise this year by direct taxation nearly $2,000,- 
000,000 to meet the first year’s expenses of the war. Since war has 
been declared and since we are now into it, I feel that it is my duty to 
support every reasonable measure for its successful prosecution, and I 
am sorry I can not see my way clear to support this bill. 

_1 could not and did not vote fer the selective-draft or conscription 
bill, and I can not vote for this one. I did vote, though, to increase 
the pay of the soldiers, who had to go to war, to $30 per month, and 
that is not near enough. And I did vote, too, to permit Col. Roosevelt 
to take his army to 'rance. This revenue bill proceeds upon the wrong 
principle. It undertakes to make the present gencration bear the costs 
of the war. That is not right. If this war benefits anybody much in 
this country except munition makers, money lenders, the purchasers of 
foreign bonds, and a few others—and I do not object to them paying— 
it will be the people of future generations and not those living in the 
present one; and the people of future generations and not those of the 
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present one should be made to pay most of the meney cost of this war. 

Is it not — for the present generation to do the fighting and 
suffer the pangs, heartaches, and hardships incident to this war? Is it 
not enough for the present generation to have its great industrial life 
disarranged, disorganized, and upset without taxing it tv death to meet 
the expenses of the war as they are incurred? You can not kill the 
cow and still get the milk. You can not tax people out of business and 
still expect incomes from them. If a leng time ago this Democratic 
administration had stepped the shipment of foodstufis, arms, and am- 
munition to the allies, war might have been avoided, and certain it is 
a ae problem in this country would not be so grave and serious 
as s to-day. 


e = % * + me * 

Long-time bonds ought to be issued and a protective tariff laid to 
get the money to carry on this war and mect most of its expenses. 
The future generations—-those most likely to be benefited—could pay 
off the bonds without maiecrial hardships. The tariff is the time- 
honored way of the Republican Party for raising revenue. [{Applause.] 

This revenue law taxes nearly everybody and everything 
from wagons to pills. You can not even mail a letter without 
putting a 3-cent stamp on it. The Government has finally 
come areund to my way of thinking and is now raising most of 
the money to carry on the war through bond issues. We have 
already had issued by the Government the first and second lib- 
erty-loan bonds, and in a short time now we are to have an- 
other issue. Others will follow. 

My position that the money to carry on the war should be 
largely raised through the issue of Government bonds rather 
than by direct taxation has been vindicated. It is not right 
that the present generation should have to pay off all this im- 
mense war debt. The present generation is freezing and starv- 
ing and fighting. The present generation is enduring all the 
pangs and pains and hardships and heartaches incident to this 
awful war. I think that is quite cuough for the present gen- 
eration, without driving it to the poorhouse. Because I do not 
agree with all the things done here. because I believe there is 
sometimes a better method of aecomplishing the same result 
than the one proposed, and because I am not afraid toe get up 
and say so, my opponent, Mr. Rebsien, at once concludes that 
I am “against the Government”; and he says in his public 
speeches that he “is for our country and against the Kaiser,” 
and tries to leave tae impression that I am against our country 
and for the Kaiser; else why should he prate about his own 
loyalty as an argument to sueceed me in Congress? 

I do not need to protest my loyalty to my own country. I 
believe in the principles ef the teast of the naval officer, when 
he said: “ My country, may she ever be right; but my country, 
right or wrong.” The position I have taken and the votes I 
have cast since the war began are ample proof that my loyalty is 
no deubt quite as great and equally as genuine as that of my 
distinguished epponent. I have not voted for every measure 
that the Democratic Party has stuck up under my nose, nor do 
I intend to. My loyalty is to my country and not a Democratie 
President or the Democratic Party. 

Can not a Member of Congress. the people's Representative, 
have some views of his own as to what is best for our eommen 
country in the erisis that econfrents it without being dubbed a 
traitor by some candidate anxious to succeed him? 

Is it the purpose of Prof. Roebsion to be a “ rubber-stamp 
Congressman ” and to preceed to do what a Demoeratic Presi- 
dent tells him? Would he be a patriot if he did and a traiter 
if he did net? Would he have the courage of his convictions 
if he were here? He criticizes me because I have got the cour- 
age of mine. Does the life of Prof. Robsion prove that he will 
stand by principle any longer than I will or that he is willing 
to sacrifice more for it? 

Instead of my opposition to the declaration of war being an 
act of disloyalty to my Government and country, I*submit that 
it was the highest and hest proof of my interest in it and loyalty 
for it. Isa man any less a patriot because he is more interested 
in the welfare and well-being of the people of his own country 
than in those of other countries 3,000 miles away? It is an 
easy thing to do to hurl the charge of traitor. A distinguished 
Senator at the other end of the Capital—a dyed-in-the-wool 
Democrat—denounced as a traitor on the floor of the Senate, a 
few days ago, the foremost champion of preparedness and the 
people’s rights in all this country, Theodore Reoseyelt. He 
said that “ Roosevelt had been a menace and obstruction to the 
successful prosecution of the war” and that he—Roosevelt— 
“was the most potent agent the Kaiser had in America,” and 
that he ought to be prosecuted as a traitor to his country. 

On December 7, 1917, I said in a speech on the floor of this 
House that “the people demand publicity and truth abeut this 
war.” Does my alleged disloyalty consist in that? 

On January 18, 1918, Col. Roosevelt said in an editorial in the 
Kansas City Star: 

Let us insist that the truth be told. The truth only harms wesk- 
lings. The American people wish the truth. 

















And for expressions such as these Col. Roosevelt is denounced 
as the “ agent of the Kaiser.” I agree with Col. Roosevelt that 
the American people are entitled to know the truth, and if that 
is disloyalty let my opponent make the most of it. 


ROBSION’S PLATFORM. 


Robsion says that he is for nation-wide prohibiton, more 
stringent immigration laws, Federal aid for roads and public 
buildings, Federal aid for rivers where necessary, the extension 
of rural routes, and for better pay for sailors and soldiers, their 
widows and orphans. Why does Prof. Robsion cite these things 
.28 an argument to succeed me in Congress? I have stood and 
spoken and worked and voted for all these things and the records 
of Congress so show. My speeches on these subjects have been 
read in every State in this Union. My speeches on parts of these 
subjects, especially on the restriction of immigration, have been 
chosen and sent out by the thousands, especially by farmer and 
labor organizations. It was an unusual compliment they paid 
me; but if they had regarded the speeches of other Members of 
Congress better than mine theirs, not mine, would have been 
selected for distribution. Does Robsion propose to try to suc- 
ceed me in Congress by merely following in my footsteps? What 
does he propose to do that I have not done? He ought to tell 
the people just what it is and just how it will help them, and 
how he proposes to do it. 


CONGRESSMEN’S SALARIES NOT EXEMPT FROM INCOME TAX. 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has recently made a 
ruling that the salaries of Members of Congress have never been 
exempted from paying an income tax by any law ever passed 
by Congress, although Robsion says that I voted to exempt my 
own salary of $7,500 a year from any tax to carry on the war. 
There is not a word of truth id Robsion’s statement. Upon the 
contrary, I voted to tax my salary. My vote is of record. My 
statement explaining the law is of record. So clearly did I 
make it that the gentleman from Oklahoma, Congressman Mc- 
Cuintic, has with my permission sent to his district 30,000 
copies of the statement I made. He paid me the compliment to 
say that it was the most lucid explanation of the law he had 
yet seen by any Member of Congress. And yet my enemies say 
that nobody pays any attention to me here. 

" TUB CONSCRIPTION BILL. 


Robsion says I did not vote to conscript our boys and have 
them carried across the ocean to fight in the trenches of France 
and other countries. No; I did not. I have no apologies to 
make for voting against conscription. 

ROBSION SAYS I AM WITHOUT INFLUENCE IN CONGRESS. 


Prof. Robsion charges that I am without infltence in Wash- 
ington “not only with the Democrats, but with the Republicans 
likewise,” and that he expects “ to make friends both North aud 
‘ South.” “I am going to make friends with the Democrats,” he 
says. In other words, he expects to try to stand in with the 
Democrats and the Democratic administration. If it is the 
idea of the Republicans of the eleventh district to send a man to 
Congress who will stand in with the Democrats and have influ- 
ence with a Democratic administration, I submit that the thing 
to do to accomplish that result would be to elect an out-and-out 
Democrat. Naturally a Democratic Congressman would have 
more influence with a Democratic administration than a Repub- 
lican Congressman. Carried to its logical conclusion, the argu- 
ment of Prof. Robsion means that and nothing more. 

If I do not mistake the temper and wishes of the Republicans 
of the eleventh district, they want to send a man to Congress 
who is a Republican, a man who will stand up for the principles 
of the Republican Party, a man who will help redeem the coun- 
try from the awful blunders, fearful and expensive mistakes, of 
Democracy, and put back into power the party of Lincoln and 
Grant. If I judge them aright, the Republicans of the eleventia 
district want to send a man to Congress who will truly and 
honestly uphold and defend their best interests as he sees it, 
and. who will perform the onerous daily duties of 2 Member, 
duties that the public never hears about, to the limit of his 
strength and to the best of his ability. 

CHARGE ANSWERED THAT I HAVE NO INFLUENCE: 


The Republican Members of the House of Representatives, 
my associates, and the Republican Members of the United 
States Senate have answered the charge that I am without rec- 
ognition and influence by unanimously electing me but a few 
days ago a member of the Republican national congressional 
compaign committee to represent the State of Kentucky. The 
Louisville Herald, in speaking of this committee, said: 

This organization will direct the campaign activities in all the con- 


ressional districts in the United States, in an effort to wrest the polit- 
cal control of the House at the polls next November. 
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If I were not regarded as being capable of performing this 
great service to our party and the country, I would not have 
received such recognition. 

MY SPEECHES HAVE BEEN SENT OUT BY PARTY LEADERS. 


Speeches I have made on the floor of the House have been 
sent out broadcast over the country by the Republican national 
congressional campaign committee, the Republican national 
campaign committee, and others, an honor paid to but few 
Members of Congress. 

Col. Roosevelt said of one of them in a letter to me dated 
August 17, 1916: 


My Rear Mr. Powers: I have just seen your speech “ Woodrow 
Meets Wilson Coming Back.” It is capital, and I shall use some of it 
in a speech I am about to make. 

Faithfully, yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

Such an indorsement from such a man as Roosevelt is an 
honor of which I shall always be proud. Other national leaders 
have as warmly praised other speeches of mine. 

DISTRICT REPUBLICANS HAVB INDORSED MY COURS®. 
- The Republicans of the eleventh district in convention assem- 
bled at London, Ky., a few days prior to the holding of the 
national Republican convention in Chicago, 1916, at which 
Justice Hughes was nominated for President, passed with but 
one dissenting voice the following resolutions offered by Hon. 
S. H. Kash, of Corbin, Ky.: 

Resolved, That the Republicans of the eleventh district of Kentucky 
hereby most heartily indorse the course of our able and distinguished 
Member of Congress, Hon. CALEB POWERS, and assure him .of our ap- 
preciation of the ability with which he has represented this district in 
the American Congress. 

Prof. Robsion, my opponent, was a delegate to this conven- 
tion and failed to vote against these resolutions. 


THE NEXT HOUSE TO BE REPUBLICAN. 


The next House is most certain to be Republican. When I 
entered the Sixty-second Congress there were 228 Democrats 
in the House and 162 Republicans. In the Sixty-third Con- 
gress there were 291 Democrats and 127 Republicans. This was 
the resuit of the 1912 election, when our party split. In the 
Sixty-fourth Congress, the result of the 1914 election, there 
were 228 Democrats in the House and 198 Republicans. In the 
present, or Sixty-fifth Congress, the result of the 1916 election, 
there are 214 Democrats and 214 Republicans, and 7 inde- 
pendents. The Republicans have every reason to believe that 
they will control the next House. Senator PENROSE says we 
will have 100 majority in the next House. In the event we con- 
trol it, I will be made chairman of the great Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

I am now the ranking Republican member on that com- 
mittee. I will be close to the chairmanship, if I do not get it, 
of the great and powerful Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

If Prof. Robsion should be elected, he will have to take his 
place, along with other new Members, at the bottom of these 
or other committees. It would be Robsion and not me who 
would be without influence here, since it is the chairman and 
the high ranking members of the big committees who really 
frame and pass the legislation in Congress. 


BUT THEY SAY I HAVE DONE NOTHING. 


Prof. Robsion says that “ conditions are such that Mr. Powers 
can never do in Congress what some other man of equal ability 
might do.” 

What he means to say is that I have been charged by the 
Kentucky Democrats with the killing of Senator Goebel; that 
they all hate and despise me; that he stands well with them; 
and that the Republicans of the eleventh district ought to send 
a man to Congress who stands well with the Kentucky Demo- 
crats and the Democrats generally. 

I have no doubt but that Prof. Robsion is a good deal more 
popular with the Kentucky Democrats than I am. It has been 
my pleasure to fight them and not to try to curry favor with 
them. 

Although Prof. Robsion and myself are competing for the 
Republican nomination for Congress in a Republican primary, 
and although it is no fight of the Democrats, they can not keep 
out of it to save their lives. 

The Winchester Democrat, as mean a little Democratic news- 
paper as there is published in Kentucky, has come out strong 
for Prof. Robsion. 

It says that I am a mere “ figurehead ” in Congress and that— 


Judge Robsion received his first boost a few days ago in the Lonis- 
ville Times, which stated a boom had been started with the view of 
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getting him in the race, which, it is pelieved, would prove the undoing 
of Powers and put a man in the eleventh congressional seat who could 
command the respect of his colleagues in Congress. 

If there is a meaner Democratic newspaper in Kentucky than 
the Winchester Democrat, it is the Louisville Times. The 
Louisville Times says that “ Judge Robsion has been picked to 
take the measure of CALEB Powers.” 

The Winchester Democrat says the Times picked him. 
Robsion’s boom has started from pretty bad quarters. 

The Richmond Register, the Midway Clipper, the Bowling 
Green Journal, and other Democratic papers are doing all they 
ean to help Prof. Robsion’s cause along. I want to remind 
Prof. Robsion and the Kentucky Democrats generally that the 
eleventh district is Republican, and that the Republicans of that 
great district are quite competent to run their own party affairs 
without Democratic dictation, either from the Democratic press 
of the State or the local Democrats in the eleventh district. My 
defeat would be a Democratic victory. 


ROBSION PROMISES IN GENERAL TERMS TO DO WONDERS FOR THD DISTRICT. 


The people are entitled to know in advance just. what Prof. 
Robsion proposes to do. Let him tell the people the exact things 
he would have accomplished that I have failed to accomplish. 
The people have a right to know. They have a right to know 
also just what votes he would have east different from those I 
have cast, and in just what way the votes he would have cast 
would have been better for the people of the eleventh district 
and the country generally than those I have cast. Get down to 
brass tacks, Professor, and stop your generalities. The people 
are tired of platitudes. 

We have had many gifted men in Congress from the eleventh 
Kentucky district. There was the indomitable David G. Col- 
son, the resourceful John D. White, the popular John Henry 
Wilson, the sturdy Don C. Edwards, the capable Dr, W. Godfrey 
Hunter, the tireless and intelligent Vincent Boreing, and many 
other illustrious sons. No doubt they performed faithfully and 
to the best of their ability the many pressing duties that fell to 
their daily lots. It would be difficult for them to point out— 
were they all alive—it would be difficult for the people of the 
district to point out just what services each of these men ren- 
dered the district generally, and yet most, if not all, of them 
served in Republican Congresses, I had to look up my records 
to find out that I have secured, including increases, over 300 
pensions since I have been here, by special act and through the 
Pension Department. It is easy to ask “ What has he done?” 
It is easy to say that “he has done nothing.” It is often diffi- 
cult to do better. 

The late Senator William O. Bradley occupied for many years 
a seat in the United States Senate. Neither his ability nor his 
industry was questioned by those who knew him. Like the rest 
of us in Congress now, he was handicapped by a Democratic 
administration. Does Prof. Robsion surpass all these men in 
ability? Does he expect to surpass them in accomplishment? 
Should the professor ever reach the Halls of Congress he will 
find out, what he does not seem to know now, that no one man 
ean turn the world upside down. 

Instead of putting in all his time eriticizing me for the things 
I have failed to do—you know he might have done worse—let 
him tell the people just the things he proposes to-do for them and 
just how he means to do it. The people would really be inter- 
ested in that. It is not enough just to “do something.” A man 
has “done something ” when he has set his neighbor’s barn or 
house on fire. Opposing the wrong and injurious things and 
doing the right and helpful ones are the ones that count. It is 
not every law passed that is a good one. If Robsion can not be 
nominated on his own merit and the things he proposes to do, 
he ought not te be nominated. He is asking the people to swap 
horses without showing them the kind or quality of horse he 
urges them to trade for. The people will have to be shown 
whether it is better for them to send a rich banker to Con- 
gress—yes, the president of a bank—than to keep in Congress a 
man who is one of them and who has always faithfully stood 
by their interests. 

BUT ROBSION SAYS I AM RICH, 


Well, I am willing to trade my riches for his and pay him many 
thousand dollars to boot. With his riches I will be able to do 
that. 

If riches incapacitate a man from holding a seat in Con- 
gress, Robsion can never occupy it. If riches were a crime, 
they would send the professor up for life. He is president of 
a big bank, president of a coal company, and owns stock in many 
eorporations. He has thousands of dollars of cash om hand. 
He has certainly got the “ kale seed.” 





Prof. 
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Robsion says that Dr. Bennett and myself recently bought 
$96,000 worth of coal land in Harlan County, and he tries to 
make it appear that I own half of it. The land did not cost 
$96,000, nor did Dr. Bennett and myself buy it alone. I own 
but one-sixth of it. My brother-in-law, A. J. Croley, owns one- 
sixth. I own only 157 acres. I borrowed the money from the 
Union Trust Co. and the National Capital Bank, both of Wash- 
ington, to make the first payment on my part of the land. 
There are two other payments yet to be made. Robsion says 
that my brother-in-law, A. J. Croley, and myself have leased 
our part for $96 per day and that we will make that much 
per day out of the property. That would be about $35,000 pei 
year. Croley and myself will give Robsion $30,000 per year 
to make good his statement. The professor can now put up or 
hush up. 

Robsion says I own “a half interest in a big coal operation 
down in Whitley County.” I own a one-fourth interest, and 
my wife owns a fourth, in 400 acres of land down there, 200 of 
which was once underlaid with the Jellico seam of coal. It is 
nearly mined out now, and I will trade my entire interest in 
all the property I own in Whitley County for one-twentieth of 
what Robsion is worth. 

Robsion says I own 14,000 acres of coal land in Knox County, 
Ky., and that I have it “in another man’s name.” I will give 
the Professor 14,8024 acres of coal lands in Knox County to 
make good his statement. Get busy, Professor; you have a 
chance to make a lot more money now. Of course, you do not 
need it, but you might give it to some of your “ poor relations,” 
of whom you talk so much. The question of my alleged riches 
is an old subject. I am sorry I am not worth all my enemies 
say Iam. My real friends also regret it. They would be glad 
to see me in affluent circumstances. During my first race there 
was a lawyer on the stump charging that I had given to Judge 
Flem D. Sampson, my law partner, all the money to buy up all 
the property—the mineral rights in Knox and Clay Counties— 
purchased by Sampson, and at the same time this same lawyer 
had in his inside coat pocket a suit he had drawn up charging 
Sampson with having “skinned” the R. O. Campbell Coal Co. 
and R. O. Campbell out of the money; and after my race was 
over this suit was filed against Sampson in one of the courts 
there in London, Ky. Robsion, too, is an able lawyer and is 
quite capable of concealing all the facts injurious to his cause. 
It will not take the people long to find out that Robsion is 
meanly unfair in all his speeches. 

Let me give the Professor and my enemies a few facts for 
their consideration, and if I am not telling the truth let them 
expose me. About the time I was first elected to Congress I 
owed, among others, the following sums of money, as I now 
recall them: 

To the First National Bank of Barboursville, Ky. (Robsion’s : 

bank) $3, 900 


To Mrs. Sarah A. Denham, Williamsburg, Ky=--------_---=_ “4; 000 


Te. 4, MM, Bombam, Niet. 2 Bacceige- erence micterstensmmanepane » 0 
To J atge J. D. Black, Barboursville (borrowed by Dr. Bennett). 2,500 
To Whitley National Bank, Corbin, Ky_..-.....-..--..... 5 
To A. R. Bennett, Gatliff, Ky aid dat i dah haiciaien dladnaadte = 1,500 
To Judge R. C. Hoomning. I TEE onsinunncmeneennistsmnmusite ~- 1,000 
Tie TEP. Jem CLOGS, WIE, eee ene mene sas + 1,000 
To a bank in Louisville (borrowed by Dr. Bennett for me)... 2, 500 
To: Mra. J. W. Wiittaus, Corbin, Kyou. 1,.000 
To Hon. Charles Finley, Williamsburg, Ky. (interest and prin- 

cipal) spigot bale gen ean mpaiaaa tami haaseend obit aa ineian ss ealcgalieaiNialeabsiehdvedbiniien 830 
Be. Te, FCS) TOM ica bl bw ededlinnannitbbs 1, 250 
To Mr. F. M. Stanaford, Williamsburg, Ky_.....---........ k 
To..Maa:, M.. Th... Gale, RaPROULBWI Co. cerceve nie cictiess cnn ts emapmensines 2, 000 
To, Dr. Samuel Bennett (my cousin), Middlesboro, Ky... ---- 8, 500 


This makes a sum total of about $40,000, besides a few other 
debts I do not now recall. The faith that my creditors had that 
I would make and pay this money is all they had to look to. 
The interest on the money I owed amounted to about $7 per day. 

On April 11, 1911, I wrote this note to Mr. Robert Cole, of 
Barboursville, the banking partner of Prof. Robsion: 

T am in receipt of your communication to the cffect that my note 
for $3,900 at your bank is due April 17. I[nciosed find a note for 
renewal. From now on I will use every cent of money I get for the 
purpose of paying off my debts. 

My canceled checks will show that the bulk of the salary I 
received for years went toward the payment of my honest debts. 
Robsion knows this, because many of them went through the 
pvank of which he is president. My friends believed in me and 
backed me with their money, and I would be a scoundrel of 
the deepest dye if I did not pay off as rapidly as I could every 
honest debt I owe. This I have done. I have felt all along that 
my first obligations were to pay off my honest debts, I have 
therefore not been able to contribute to many worthy causes as 
I would like to have done. I thought it Letter to be “ just” 
than “generous.” But notwithstanding the fact that I still 


owe over $12,000, notwithstanding the fact that I have been 














“swenting blood” to get out from nnder a mountain of debts 
and get hold of a little property, which Y have done, the fact 
remains that I have helped as many worthy causes as I felt 
that I could, the circumstances ail consicered,. 

ROBSION'S CHARGES ANSWENED, 

Robsion says, “Mr. Powrrs would not help a church.” Ask 
the Baptist Church at Barboursville, Ky., whether ar not I have 
helped it. Ask the Baptist Church on Big Brush Creek, in 
Knox County, Ky., whether or not I have helped it. Ask the 
Locust Grove Christian Church, in Laurel County, Ky., whether 
or not I have helped it. Ask the church near Mr. Marsh Greg- 
ory’s, in Laurel County, Ky., whether or not I have helped it. 
Ask other churches if I have not helped them. Robsion says, 
“Mr. Powers would not help a school.” He can find out from 
the Baptist school right there in his own town whether or not 
I have helped it. 

Robsion says, “ Mr. Powers would not give to the Red Cress.” 
That is where the Professor is wrong again. I am a member of 
the American Red Cross. I believe in that great movement. 
I indorse the work it is doing. I have helped it financially. 

Robsion says. “ Mr. Powers would not buy a liberty bond.” 
Robsion eitber ignorantly lies about it or willfully misstates the 
facts. I subscribed for « liberty bond many months ago—before 
Robsion became a candidate—and I now have that bond in my 
possession. 

Robsion says that Dr. W. C. Black, of Barboursville, Ky., who 
is against me, appealed to me te make a speech at one of the 
churches in Barboursville to help raise seme funds for war 
relief work, and that I refused to do it. Robsion’s statement is 
not true. I did not refuse, although the program had already 
been made out and printed with the names of the speakers 
announced, as I remember it, before I was asked anything 
about it. Notwithstanding this, I teld Dr. Binck I would make 
the speech if I were in the town at the time but thought I would 
have to be in Corbin that Sunday night, which I was. I was 
at the Wilbur Hotel, as I remember it. Neither did Dr. Black 
or Prof. Robsion ask me to give anything to the Red Cross. 
Robsion says I would not give anything to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. That statement is not true. I have, and 
more than once. 


Robsion says that I concede that he will carry the upper ‘end 
of the district. I do not concede that he will carry a single 
county in it—not one. ] 

Robsion said in bis speech at Somerset: “ We need Federal 
aid for our roads, and you ought to have rural mail routes 
running through every part of Pulaski County. ‘You go to 
JOHN LANGLEY’s district and he has them everywhere, but you 
can not get anything if Mr. Powers remains there.” 

I will let the Fourth Assistant Pestmaster General answer 
Mr. Robsion on that question. The following is a letter I have 
just received from him: 

Post Orrice DeparTMENT, 
FourtH ASSISTANT PosTMASTER ‘GENERAL, 
Weshington, February 14, 1918. 
Hon. CALEB Powurs, ; 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Powrnrs: Inu ‘response to your personal inquiry as to 
the ‘number of rural routes in operation in the tenth and eleventh 
congressional districts of Kentucky, in the various counties thereof, I 
beg to state that there are no rural reutes In operetion in the tenth 
district, but that in the eleventh district the routes in operation are 
as follows: 
Cumberland County 
TUE. ‘COT aii. sai m tolrdhei et eis ceisehe atta ethnic 
Monroe County 
UD TT nati ah ncaa cates crt thal easels abana ca ieeeenceimnamasateaeiniesio 
IO UC is 2 cd ka cats es callie aie tah ct lcd aS eatin 


2m 1S 


i 


e 


Sincerely yours, 
. Jas. S. BLAKELEY, 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster General. 

Congressman JoHn W. LANGLEY represents the tenth district 
and I represent the eleventh. Lanarey is an efficient and faith- 

ful Member of ‘Congress, but has no rural routes in-his district. 
; With such exposure as this, how does Mr. Robsion expect 
the people to put any confidence in what he says? The people 
are already inquiring: “ What do you know about this new 
‘star witness,’ Robsion, who has always been for Powrrs and 
who has recently turned up against him?” Robsion has got to 
learn what he does not now know, that a man in public life has 
got to deal honestly, fairly, and frankly with the pablic. 

Robsion says thar if he is elected and the Democrats should 
turn their backs on him, that they will thereby have turned their 
backs “ on the splendid people of this great district.” 

The Democratic Members of Congress from Kentucky turned 
their backs on me by refusing to be ‘sworn in with me when I 
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first came to Congress—I have refused to be sworn in with them 
ever since—and their Democratic constituents have indorsed 
that insult to me and to the Republicans of the eleventh district 
by reelecting them and by still kecping them in office. The 
Republicans of the eleventh district ought to resent that insult 
to them and to me, and I am willing to leave it to their sense 
of justice whether or not I be kept here, if I desire to stay, as 
long as there is a single Kentucky Democrat here that has 





insulted us both. 


Robsion says I turned my back on the mountain women and 
married ‘a German. That is not true, but even if I had, what 
right has Robsion got to complain? He is not even a mountain 
man, but an imported Ohionn. He is not one of us. Surely 
the 11th district has enough native ability of its own to rep- 
resent it in Congress. I have been married twice, married to two 
good American girls; both they and their parents were born 
and reared in this country. My first marriage was to Miss 
Laura Rawlings, of Clay County, Ky., in the eleventh district. 
My second marriage was to Miss Anna Dorothy Kaufman, of 
Newport, Ky. The right sort of a man never asks what school 
district, county, State, or nation she is from when he finds the 
one he wants. My present wife is 2 member of the American 
Red Cross and the women’s section of the Navy League-and has 
been since war was declared. She is doing her bit toward 
winning it. 

Robsion says: “The law provides that a Congressman shall 
have a secretary drawing $1,500 a year, and Mr. Powers has 
worked that around and has his wife drawing that $1,500.” The 
law provides nothing of the scrt. It does provide that a Con- 
gressman shall be allowed a certain sum for “clerk hire,” the 
money to be used in hiring done the clerical work of the office. I 
am proud to say that my wife has not been too proud er too 


good to do such work, and that she has made a faithful and 


efficient hand. ‘She has been ‘paid for it, as was her due, along 
with other help I have had in the office. I honor Mrs. Robsion 
because she has never ‘been too good 'to lend a helping hand. 
tobsion says that “ Jim Buck McKeehan carried Mr. Powerrs’s 
home precinct two to one.” Mr. Robsion misstates the facts and 
fails to tell the people that I carried Knox County and every 
county in the district over Mr. McKeehan. and that I defeated 
him by over 11,000 majority. Mr. Robsion ‘fails to tell the people 
that Ihave run 14 races in Knox County, 18 times with opposi- 
tion, and that I have never lost the county in my life. Robsion 
will soon have a chance to know how much I beat him there. 

Robsion criticizes my clothes and says I do not “dress up” 
when I go over the district; that I actually wear pants with 
“holes” in them, and “ patches” on them where there are no 
holes. I have never worn any patches where there were 20 holes, 
It has been all I could do to have parches where there were holes. 
Of course, I could not dress up like Prof. Robsion—he jis a rich 
banker-—-but my clothes, I hope, have been ‘fairly respectable. I 
have tried to be what I-am, a plain citizen. 

Robsion ‘says I'am a millstone around the neck of the Repub- 
lican Party. The Republicans of the cleventh district have al- 
ready answered that charge by giving me about 10,900 majority 
in all the races I have ever run, both in primaries and general 
elections and by running me 4,000 votes ahead of the Republican 
national ‘ticket in 1912. 

Robsion says cight years in office compensates me for over 
eight years in jail, even though my life was in the balanee during 
the whole of that time. I submit that a man with such a mon- 
strous idea of justice can not be trusted to deal fairly between 
man and man. 

Robsion says: “I have supported Mr. Powrrs more than 20 
years.” The editor of the Mountain Advocate says the same 
thing. They both have lived right there in the same town with 
me, and it has taken them a long time to find out that I am not 
a faithful and efficient public servant, not a fit man to hold a 
public office. 

ROBSION AND THE COUNTRY PBOPLE. 


tobsion criticizes me for making speeches in the country last 
fall and not making any in the cities and towns. He has said 
in his speeches that I was afraid to make speeches on the war 
in the cities and towns where the people read and were en- 
lightened and that I went to the country schoolhouses among 
the ignorant people. He said in his speech at Manchester that 
it was only the ignorant people who lived in the country and on 
the branches and did not read the newspapers and were not 
enlightened that were for me; that when you come to town 
where the people read and were enlightened and knew what they 
were doing, they were all for him. He said he met a little 


eymbling-headed ‘clow and asked him to vote for him, to which 
the little cymbiin,-headed fellow, carrying a head no bigger than 
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his fist, responded to him that he was for Powers, and that he, 
Robsion, persisted in his supporting him, saying to him that it 
was only the ignorant people who were for Powers, to which 
the little cymbling-headed fellow responded: “That might be 
true, but there is enough of us damn fools up the branches to 
elect him.” Robsion, since seeing his awful blunder, is now 
trying to tell this story in a different way. 

Robsion lives in town and has not been in the country much 
for years. When he comes to know the country people better, 
he will realize that they are just as intelligent, just as well read, 
and just as good citizens as those living in the cities and towns. 
I was born and reared in the country. The country people 
have always been for me. I have always been their friend. A 
lot of town fellows at Barboursville got up a set of resolutions 
indorsing Robsion. Robsion had these resolutions printed at 
his expense in the various newspapers in the district. When 
you see newspaper articles boosting Robsion, you may know 
that they have been written by Robsion and their publication 
paid for with his cash. Resolutions gotten up for Robsion by 
city folks may help to account for his partiality for the folks 
living in the cities and towns. I have nothing against the 
people living in the cities and towns, but I like the country 
people just as well, and feel just as much at home with them. 

POWERS AND THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY. 


Robsion says that in 1912 I wanted to quit the Republican 
Party and join the Progressives; that I wanted to throw up the 
Republican nomination and be nominated by the Progressive 
convention that met at Corbin, Ky., on Thursday, August 1. It 
will be remembered that I was not the nominee of the Repub- 
lican Party for Congress on Thursday, August 1, 1912, when the 
Progressives named Mr. H. H. Seavy, of Corbin, Ky., as their 
nominee. I was nominated on the following Saturday, August 
3, in a primary election. I never dreamed of quitting the Re- 
publican Party and joining the Progressives, but I was very 
anxious to receive the Progressive nomination along with the 
Republican nomination. I knew it would be better for me and 
better for the Republican Party if I could get them both. 

Often men are nominated by more than one party. There is a 
Member of this House now, Congressman CHARLES H. RANDALL, 
of California, who was nominated by the Prohibitionists, the 
Democrats, and the Republicans—each political party gave him 
its nomination—and in 1912 many Members of the House were 
nominated both by the Republican and the Progressive Parties. 
I doubted the wisdom of letting the Republicans nominate me 
in 1912 unless I could also get the Progressive nomination, be- 
cause I did not see how I could possibly win. How I could de- 
feat an opponent running on a presidential ticket—the Roosevelt 
ticket—that was five or more times as strong as the ticket I 
was to run on—the Taft ticket—I could not figure out. I did 
not want to be wrecked upon the rocks of defeat by a current 
and for causes for which I was in no sense responsible. 

I had a meeting of some friends at Corbin, Ky.—Hon Charles 
Finley was among them—and it was there decided that I would 
be defeated, but that I should make the sacrifice for the Re- 
publicans by accepting the nomination, and making the best fight 
in my power for the Republican Party and its principles. And 
as soon as I was nominated on August 3, I gave out on that day a 
statement for publication and, among other things, said: 

There are good Republicans and good men scattered over the district 
taking the position that President Taft stole his nomination, and that 
no honest man should uphold it, and that it is our duty as self-respect- 
ing citizens to leave the Republican Party and form a new political 
orgabization distinct from and independent of the Republican Party, 
and which in the future will fight the Republican Party as we are now 
fighting the Democratic Party. Suppose President Taft did steal his 
nomination at Chicago—and that is for him to explain and defend, not 
me—does that justify the formation of a new political party that will 
be fighting the Republican Party in the future as we are now fighting 
the Democratic Party? It for any reason we do not approve of the 
things done by the pastor of our church, should we forsake our faith and 
destroy the church and join some other creed? Ought the great Re- 
publican Party be doomed and damned because of what a few of its 
members have done? If Col. Roosevelt leaves the Republican Party and 
turns upon and tries to destroy it, I can not, as much as I admire Col, 
Roosevelt, join with him in that course. 

This shows what kind of a Republican I am and what I was 
willing to sacrifice for the Republican Party. I think my past 
life and the things I have gone through are proof enough of my 
party loyalty. But if I had done all that Robsion claims, should 
that defeat me? Is he going to be against Col. Roosevelt for 
the next Republican nomination for President? To be consist- 
ent, he will have to be. Roosevelt’s friends should be on their 
guard. 

Robsion says that I went over the district last fall making 
antiwar speeches. In announcing my candidacy I made this 
statement, which fully answers Prof. Robsion on this point: 


I represented and cast the votes of the people of. the district I have 
the honor to represent on questions of the most vital import to them— 
on questions that seriously affect the peace of their firesides and the 
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happiness of their homes. There are those who would deprive me the 
right to tell and the people the right to know how and why I have 
stood and voted on the people’s dearest rights and most sacred privi- 
leges. The people have a right to know whether i discharged faithfully 
and well the trust they reposed in me. I have the right to give an 
account of my stewardship. The man who would deprive either of us 
that = is an enemy to us both and a traitor to the welfare of his 
ere ROBSION AND THE POOR MAN. 

Robsion said in his speech at Somerset: 

No man who has had his leg cut off or his arm broken, no widow who 
ever came into court to seek redress for her husband being killed in the 
mine or on the railroad ever had me to meet as a lawyer to fight. 

Ask Perry Broughton, of Knox County, about the truth of that 
statement. Ask Thomas Broughton, of the same county, if 
Robsion did not represent the Smith-Riley Coal Co. in the suit 
Broughton instituted against that company. Ask William John- 
son if Robsion did not represent the Dean Jellico Coal Co. 
against him. Ask Walter Hembree, administrator, who lives 
in Knox County, if Robsion did not represent the Trosper Coal 
Co. against him. Ask divers others. But suppose Robsion never 
had represented a company or corporation, but had always rep- 
resented the injured, the unfortunate, the maimed, the widowed, 
and the wounded against these big corporations, in many of 
which he holds stock. To what great credit is he then entitled? 
Was not he doing it for the good of Robsion rather than for 
the good of those he represented? Robsion has represented 
many of these, but ask him, ask his neighbors, ask the lawyers 
around the courts in Knox and surrounding counties if a large 
part of Robsion’s large fortune was not made out of these damage 
suits by charging these unfortunates, whose ardent friend he 
now claims to be, large fees and not infrequently a sum equal 
to half of the amount recovered. Did not these folks befriend 
Robsion, rather than he them, in getting rich off of them? What 
obligation are the miners under to Robsion, whose fortune largely 
resulted from their misfortune? 

Ever since I have been in Congress, as well as before, I have 
stood for the interest of labor, the cause of the poor man. No 
vote have I ever cast against him. Let them search my record 
and satisfy themselves. My salary would have been the same 
whether I was for or against the interests of the struggling 
millions, for the masses or the classes. 

I am not afraid to risk the poor man and his sense of fairness. 
I am not afraid that he will turn his back upon his friend. I 
am not afraid to trust the gratitude of him whose interests I 
have faithfully tried to serve. ; 


POWERS WOULD EXEMPT FARMERS AND MINERS FROM MILITARY SERVICH. 


On the 15th day of January this year I introduced a bill in 
Congress “to exempt persons engaged in agriculture and coal 
mining from military service.” In his speech at Somerset Rob- 
sion said that I was just “playing politics” and trying “to 
deceive the people,” it was a “foolish bill,” and that he was 
against it. He is strong against it. He says “it is striking at 
the very heart and life of this country.” I am quoting his exact 
words. He and I then join issue upon an important public ques- 
tion. I stand for one thing, and he stands for another. I will 
vote one way if I get a chance, he another were he here in my 
stead. I will go still further and say that there are others than 
farmers and miners who ought to be exempted and who can do 
more for the welfare of our country on this side of the waters 
than they can across the seas. That ought to be the real test— 
where and how can the welfare of our own country be best 
served? 

It has been wisely said that there is a “ food crisis” in this 
country, and that the “food problem is the greatest of the war.” 

Notwithstanding the efforts at food conservation, the fact re- 
mains, aecording to the testimony of Mr. Hoover himself, that 
food consumption has been greater in this country since the war 
began than it was before. The further fact remains that the 
United States is buying about $160,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
each month for the allies alone. 

The president of Cornell University recently said in a speech 
that this Nation “is confronted with the dangers of starvation 
in the next 12 months,” and that— 

Of all the great problems of this colossal world war the food problem 
is now the most important. Man power can be raised by conscription 
up to the point of exhaustion. The allied lines, from the North Sea 
to Switzerland, are piled high with munitions which the output of 
French, British, and American factories is constantly augmenting. 
But everywhere the supply of food is limited, and beyond a very narrow 
margin you see the edge of an inferno of starving nations. Yet no 
problem of the war is so much misunderstood. 

The simple question is this: Can we keep our own and our allied 
soldiers and civil population from starvation? It is not a question 
of price. It is solely a question of supply. 

All he says about food is true. As he says, it is a question of 
supply ; and how can we have the supply with our farmer boys 
going and gone to the war? How can those of us who are left 
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Tow can the war be won without it? 
There is an 


at home live without food? 
Food and coal are the biggest factors in the war. 
alarming shortage of both. 

On January 15 I introduced my. bill to.exempt farmers and 
miners from military service. Seven days after that, on January 
22, Congressman Dent, chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, realizing the importance of food in the prosecution of 
the war, introduced a resolution—and that resolution has been 
favorably reported to the House by his committee—authorizing 
the “ Secretary of War to grant furloughs to enlisted men of the 
Army to engage in civil occupations and pursuits.” 

This resolution was prepared by no less a personage than Fon. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War, who, in transmitting it to 
the chairman of the Military Affairs Committee, said: 

The main purpose for which it is intended to use this authority is to 
furlough soldiers in the National Army during harvest and planting time, 
to enable them to assist in the agricultural production of the country. 

So there are others besides myself, Prof. Robsion notwith- 
standing. who realize the importance of having our soldier- 
farmer boss recalled to the work of the farm, as well as in keep- 
ing on the farm the boys not yet conscripted. 

THE MINERS. 


And it is just as important to keep the miner boys on the job 
here as it is the farmer boys. 

On August 1, 1917, I made a speech on the floor of this House, 
and, among other things, said: 

Let me read to you part of the Federal Trade Commission's report 
of a few days ago: 

“All the nations at war have relieved coal miners from military duty, 
urging that their greatest service to the State can be performed by 
remaining at their regular employment.” 

Let me pause long enough to say the nations at war, whether on the 
side of the allies or whetber on the side of the central powers—all the 
countries engaged in the war—if the report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission can be relied upon, have relieved from military duty the coal 
miners of those various countries, But the attitude of this Government 
toward the coai miners of our country is upon an entirely different 
footing. In other words, they are not relieved from military duty under 
the corscript law passed by this Congress over my protest some time 
ago. The ranks of the miners are already being seriously depleted by 
the lack of steady employment, by big wages paid in munition plants and 
other employments; and now you propose to further deplete them, con- 
trary to the policy and experience of every other country engaged in the 
war, by sending them to the front to shoot and be shot at. Let me 
read you further what the Federai Trade Commission says about this: 

“Already in this country the ranks of the miners are being seriously 
depleted by enlistment.” 

Congress would not listen. It experimented in fixing the price 
of coal through the President. It deliberately conscripted our 
conl miners and sent them to the war. As a result of it the 
prosecution of the war has tremendously suffered, the industries 
of the country have been in many places paralyzed, and heatless 
Mondays have fellowed, one upon the heels of another, the com- 
plaints of the freezing and the frozen have become the order 
of the day. We are short over 50,000,000 tons of coa?. 

Prof, Robsion, however, says that mine is a “ fool bill” that 
seeks to exempt the miners from military service. 

Let me repeat that the miners ought to be exempted from 
military duty, and that I fully agree with the Federal Trade 
Commission when it said that “their greatest service to the 
country can be performed by remaining at their regular employ- 
ment.” 

It is not so much what Powers has done in a Democratic 
House, but what Powers has tried to do, and what would have 
been the result if his advice and counsel had been followed. 
The question is, Have I been right, in the main, upon the big 
public questions before the country? 


WHEN SHOULD THE WAR END? 


I believe in standing for America and Americans first. I be- 
lieve in being absolutely loyal to our own interests. Apparently 
Prof. Robsion believes in backing President Wilson up in every- 
thing he dves and asks simply because the war is on. I do not. 
I do not agree that President Wilson has all the brains and all 
the patriotism that there is in this country. I do not agree 
that the American people should look to him alone to solve all 
the problems connected with this war. 

I believe that the people through their representatives should 
have something to say about it. The American people, not 
President Wilson, will have to do the fighting and the dying. 
The American people, not President Wilson, will have to pay the 
bills. It is upon the people’s backs where the burden of this war 
will fall. They should be consulted. 

President Wilson, in his message to Congress on January 8, 
1918, among other things, said: 

What we demand itu this war, therefore, is nothing peculiar to our- 


selves. It is that the world be made fit and safe to live in; and par- 
ticularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving nation which, like 





our own, wishes to live its own life, determine its own institutions, be 
assured of justice and fair dealing by the other peoples of the world 
as against force and selfish aggression. 

The President then proceeded to set out 14 different and dis- 
tinct things or aims that this country is willing to fight for and 
is fighting for, the sixth of which reads as follows: 


VI. The evacuation of all Russian territory and such a settlement of 
all questions affecting Russia as will secure the best and freest co- 
operation of the other nations of the world in obtaining for her an un- 
hampered and unembarrassed opportunity for the independent determi- 
nation of her own political development and national policy and assure 
her of a sincere welcome into the society of free nations under institu- 
tions of her own choosing; and, more than a welcome, assistance also 
of every kind that she may need and may herself desire. The treatment 
accorded Russia by her sister nations in the months te come will be 
the acid test of their good will, of their comprehension of her needs 
as distinguished from their own interests, and of their intelligent and 
unselfish sympathy. 

Robsion would back President Wilson up in all the positions 
he takes about this war. Robsion then would have conscripted 
our soldiers to cross the waters and fight for “ the evacuation of 
all Russian territory.” If I question the wisdom of any of these 
things, Robsion says that I am “ against the Government.” 

Since President Wilson delivered his message Russia has made 
peace with Germany and the central powers, and her influence 
and moral support from now on will be thrown against us and 
for our enemies, 

The following is the thirteenth of President Wilson’s war aims: 

XIII. An independent Polish State should be erected which should 
include the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish popuiations, 
which should be assured a free and secure access to the sea. and whose 
political and economic independence and territorial integrity should be 
guaranteed by international covenant. 

Robsion would have conscripted our boys to go and fight for that. 
If I doubt the propriety of such a course, Robsion says I am 
“against the Government.” Yet Poland as a part of Russia a 
few days ago got in bed with our enemies. 

The eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth war aims of 
the President, as set out in his message of January 8. follow: 

VIII. All French territory should be freed and the invaded portions 
restored, and the a done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the matter 
of Alsace-Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace of the world for 
nearly 50 years, should be righted, in order that peace may once more 
be made secure in the interest of all. 

IX. A readjustment. of the frontiers of Italy should be effected along 
clearly recognizable lines of nationality. 

X. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, whose place among the nations 
we wish to see safeguarded and assured, should be accorded the freest 
opportunity of autonomous development. 

XI. Roumania, Serbia, and Montenegro should be evacuated; occu- 
pied territories restored ; Serbia accorded free and secure access to the 
sea ; and the relations of the several Balkan States to one another «eter- 
mined by friendly counsel along historically established lines of allegiance 
and nationality; and international guarantees of the political and 
economic independence and territorial integrity of the several Baikan 
States should te entered into. 

XII. The Turkish portions of the present Ottoman Empire should be 
assured a secure sovereignty, but the other nationalities which are now 
under Turkish rule should be assured an undoubted security of life and 
an absolutely unmolested opportunity of autonomous development, and 
the Dardanelles should be permanently opened as a free passage to the 
ships and commerce of all nations under international guarantees. 

The President continues: 

For such arrangements and covenants we are willing to fight and to 
continue to fight until they are achieved. 

President Wilson and Robsion then would conscript our boys 
and send them across the seas to fight for the evacuation of Rus- 
sian territory—or would have done that—the evacuation of 
French territory, the evacuation of Belgian territory, the evacua- 
tion of Italian territory, the evacuation of Rumanian, Serbian, 
and Montenegrin territories, as well as to enable the Polish peo- 
ple to set up an independent State, and part of the Turkish people 
to secure an independent sovereignty. 

President Wilson spoke in his message his own views and 
evidently tried to speak the views of the American people on 
these questions. He may have spoken the views of the Ameri- 
ean people. I do not know about that; but he did not speak 
mine. I do know that the American people ought to let Presi- 
dent Wilson know whether or not he is speaking their views and 
sentiments, and whether or not he is setting forth the things for 
which they are willing for this war to be continued. ‘The 
American people, and I am with them, will stand by their Com- 
mander in Chief, President Wilson, in this war until he says 
“ Quit’; but the President is entitled to know when the Ameri- 
ean people think he ought to quit and the things for which 
they believe he ought to continue the fight. To President Wilson 
my views may be of little concern. but with my constituents it 
is a different matter, and I shall therefore speak my mind. 

Robsion agrees with President Wilson in all his war aims. 
I do not. Robsion would conscript our farmers and miners and 
American boys generally and force them to give up their lives 
in order to force one European country to trausfer to another 
European country all or a part of its territory. I would not. 











Robsion would conscript our farmers and our mihers and our 
American boys generally and force them to give up their lives 
in order “to make the world safe for democracy.” I would not. 
No American boy should be forced to give up his life after the 
United States has been made safe. “Any nation worthy of the 
people’s protection must protect its own people.” 

Robsion would conscript American youths—the sons of those 
whose suffrage he seeks—and force them to do and die in the 
trenches of France in order to settle “the ancient wrongs and 
territorial boundaries of Europe.’ I would not. When the 
United States is safe and her rights secure, my humble judg- 
ment is that this war should end. I do not believe that our 
American boys should be “ forced to fight to change conditions 
that would not affect the United States.” So long and in so far as 
the rights and interests of our own country are involved I am 
willing, if need be, that our money be consumed like dried leaves 
and our blood poured out like water, but further than that I am 
not willing to go. The American people should not permit our 
allies “to drag us into interminable and unending war to settle 
the ungodly intrigues of royalty.” Germany can never come to 
this country and whip us. The United States is worth $140,000,- 
000,000; Germany only $60,000,000,000. Our population is over 
100,000,000 ; Germany's less than 50,000,000. 

This country has wisely declined to enter any alliance whereby 
it could not make a separate peace. I do not think our country 
will want to make a separate peace, but we are in a position to 
check the territorial greed of our allies and make them stop 
fighting when our interests are no longer involved. They can 
not win without us. Uncle Sam is now paying the bills of the 
war. 

France demands—and God bless France; I would rather fight 
for her than all our allies put together—but she demands that 
the two rich Provinces of Alsace-Lorraine, taken by the French 
before this Republic was born, and retaken by Germany in 
1871 and still held by Germany—France demands that this 
territory be transferred from Germany to her without consulting 
the wishes of the people of those Provinces, 80 per cent of whom 
are German and 95 per cent of whom speak German. 

Robsion and President Wilson both agree that American boys 
should be conscripted and forced to fight to accomplish these 
ends. In this, but with due deference to the opinions of both, 
I can not agree. I am not willing for the sons of my district 
and the sons of my country to be forced to fight and die “to 
settle a title of real estate in Europe.” I agree with the editor 
of the great Chicago paper who said that “the American Gov- 
ernment could not rightfully offer one conscripted soldier to 
such a cause.” 

The people of Alsace-Lorraine themselves ought to be allowed 
to say whether they want to be governed by Germany or by 
France or whether they want to govern themselves. 

I abhor the unspeakable brutality of the Kaiser. His meth- 
ods of warfare shock the conscience of mankind; but only in 
so far as they affect America and Americans am I willing that 
Americans be forced to fight to change or alter them. Robsion 
takes a different view of it. It is not so difficult to be wiiling 
to have the blood of our countrymen spilled—not including our 
own—to right the wrongs done humanity; but a Member of 
Congress should deal with the blood of his ‘constituents like he 
would deal with his own. Most any of us can have patriot 
mouths. Most any of us can urge that the war should go on, 
even for the exchange of foreign territory, when the other fel- 
low has to do the fighting and the dying. I agree with the 
brilliant editor of the National Republican when he said: 

The only cause for which any nation has any moral right to go to 
war is the necessary defense of the people’s fundamental rights of 
person and property against foreign or domestic aggression. 

When American safety on land and sea is secured, this war 
should end. This country should not seek to be the “ arbiter 
of the world’s destiny.” It is job enough for us to work out 
our own. Our soldiers should not be forced to fight and die 
“to accomplish the dreams of millennium makers.” The Amer- 
ican flag and American rights ought to be our cause. My 
humble judgment is that we made a mistake in entering the 
war for “the democracies of the world” and “the liberties of 
mankind” rather than upon the clear-cut invasion of American 
rights. I do not believe that the war aims of the President to 
which I have called attention are in harmony with the Ameri- 
can thought on these questions. If not, the American Repre- 
sentatives and the American people should speak their minds, 
that the President may know. My opponent, Robsion, thor- 
oughiy agrees with the President and says both he and the 
President reflect the views of the people of the eleventh dis- 
trict, and that I do not reflect their views. If I knew I did not, 
I woutl not ask any longer to represent them, 
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President W heiate fourth war aim is expressed in these 
words: 


Adequate guaranties given and taken that national armaments will 
be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic safety. 


With that I fully agree. That is worth fighting for. That 
will go a long way toward preventing future wars. It would 
stop the financing of these ambiticus military and naval pro- 
grams of this and other countries at such fearful expense to 
the people. The President ought to add to his fourth war aim 
the language of the Republican platform adopted at Chicago in 
1916, when we said: 

We believe in the pacific settlement of international disputes and 
favor the establishment of a world court for that purpose. 

I was a delegate at large to the Chicago convention that 
adopted this plank in our platform. I indorsed it then and 
indorse it still. 

If we can have the nations to disarm and stay disarmed and 
a world court established to settle future disputes between the 
nations of the world without going to war, then this war to 
us will be worth all the money spent and all the blood spilled. 

With universal disarmament and an international court or 
commission to settle disputes between rations by peaceful 
methods rather than by the arbitrament of arms, there will 
come world peace and wars will be no more. We are in this 
war now. Let it not be a failure for us; and it will be a fail- 
ure, victorious though we be, unless we get something out of it 
really worth while. Those we fight are now willing to concede 
to us freedom of the seas. 

If universal disarmament, except for domestic purposes, and 
the establishment of an international court were our only other 
demands, they, too, might be met. These things most vitally 
concern us. For them, if need be, we should continue to fight, 
and fight until they are achieved. They mean much to this 
country as well as to the world. We should brush aside all 
nonessentials and insist no further upon them; insist upon noth- 
ing that does not directly concern us. 

The American sword should never be drawn except in defense 
of American rights. ‘‘ Never before in the history of the Unite 
States have Americans been conscripted to settle ancient ques- 
tions pending between other nations.” 

My heart goes out to bleeding Belgium, but the central pow- 
ers have already agreed that its territory shall be returned. 
The amount of indemnity due her is not an American question, 
and American lives should not be sacrificed in settling the 
money disputes of foreign countries. I want this war to “ go 
through,” but I want it to “go through” for the things that 
concern us. Oh, I am not unconcerned about the suffering, the 
hardships, and heartaches of Belgium; no; but I am more con- 
cerned about the sufferings, the hardships, and heartaches of 
our own people. I am more concerned about the hardships and 
heartaches, the sufferings and privations of a million American 
mothers, who have, or soon will have, sons in this war. My 
heart goes out to them—silent, helpless, and hungry—hungry in 
heart, and many of them hungry in body. 

My heart goes out to the anxious American fathers of these 
brave boys—fathers who had builded high hopes upon the 
future accomplishments of their sons in civil life; fathers many 
of them in strained circumstances; fathers who need the help 
and assistance of their sturdy sons. 

“My heart goes out to “the American boys who have been 
forced into sickness and death in a foreign land.” My heart 
goes out to their distressed wives and to the helpless little ones, 
tugging at their heartstrings; to their bereft and needy homes 
wherever they may be. 

I am willing to sustain our soldier boys and bountifully back 
them up with the resources of our country as long as they are 
across the seas or in the service here, but I am unwilling that 
they stay there except to vindicate American rights, uphold 
American honor, and secure American safety. We can not 
afford to fight the battles of foreign countries simply because 
we sympathize with them. We have objects of sympathy here. 
I sympathize with the struggling poor of our own country, many 
undernourished and underfed, who are finding it increasingly 
difficult to battle against the soaring cost of all the necessaries 
of life. In considering our duty in this war we should not 
forget the duty we owe to our own people. Their welfare should 
be our first, if not our only, consideration. In fighting autocracy 
abroad, we should not enthrone it here. Congress should cease 
granting the President unlimited blanket authorities, 

I am not frightened at the word pacifist. Christ ww’: 
pacifist. I am not alarmed because Prof. Robsion says 
against the Government. I am not, I am for it to the co: ' 
I do want a speedy and honorable pe.ce. Christ said unt . ; 
disciples: “ Blessed are the peacenimkers, for they sha.. wv 
called the children of God.” 














Congressman Tells of Trip to Battle Front. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN F. MILLER, 
OF WASUINGTON, 
In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Tucsday, February 19, 1918. 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the Recorp If include a 
patriotic speech made by my coileague, Mr. TIMBERLAKE, of 
Colorado, at Yuma, Colo., on January 2 and published in the 
Yuma Pioneer of that date. 

The speech is as follows: 


SPEECIE OF HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE AT YUMA, COLO. 


Ladies and gentlemen, friends of Yuma: It is gratifying, in- 
deed, for me to look into such an audience here in the city of 
Yuma, that I have known all these years, since in the very 
early days I was one of you who filed upon a homestead in the 
northern part of this district in what is now Phillips County ; 
at that time it was Weld County. I often came to Yuma. I 
find comparatively few, however, of the men and women who 
were with me here in that early day. In their stead I find 
others that have come and added their part to make this one 
of the grandest counties in eastern Colorado. I regret very 
much this afternoon that this hall is not sufficient to admit 
those who were anxious to hear relative to the things that I 
will bring to you. It was suggested that I talk to you outdoors. 
Had I felt it would have been safe for me to attempt it, I would 
gladly have done so, because I desire that all who wish have 
an opportunity to hear. 

It is gratifying—and I take it as no special compliment to 
myself—that you are crowding this hall this afternoon to hear 
what I shall say. I take it, rather, to indicate the patriotic 
fervor of this people in Yuma County at this trying time of our 
existence, and I shall endeavor to make my remarks as short as 
possible to you here, in order that, should there be a few mo- 
ments’ time, I might direct some remarks to those who are on 
the outside and unable to hear. 

I want to compliment Yuma County on its magnificent work 
which has been reported to me for the Red Cross, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, liberty loan, and all the kindred organi- 
zations that go to strengthen the hands of this Government, 
that will bring comfort and aid to the boys who are fighting our 
battles for us. We who are away from the sound of battle are 
enjoying all the luxuries of life while many of our allies are 
making such sacrifices as I hope this people may never know. 
But I want to bring this word to you at the beginning: I hope 
that we all will sooner or later realize the necessity for us to 
make sacrifices. Our boys are going to the front; they may be 
ealled upon to make the supreme sacrifice. Let us sacrifice in 
order that we may have comforts taken to them which without 
it they will not have. Let us sacrifice until it hurts. You can 
pay two dollars or a dollar or five dollars to the Red Cross or 
Young Men’s Christian Association ; you will not feel that much. 
You really have not sacrificed much. But, my friends, let me 
bring this word to you: Sacrifice for these worthy causes until 
it really hurts. Then you will be a part of this great work 
upon which this country has entered. 

I thank the chairman who in his introductory remarks spoke 
with reference to the work that I am engaged in. I hope I have 
in my service been acquainted, have known, the conditions 
largely of my people. I feel that I have sacrificed, I have suf- 
fered with you; I know your wants, I know your interests, and 
it has ever been my most carnest thought that I might labor for 
your interests and faithfully represent the kind of people that 
it would be a pleasure for anyone to represent. 

Now, before commencing to visualize for you the scenes of the 
recent trip which I have made to the war zone, I want to bring 
you a few words relative to our part in this great struggle, and 
also of our allies, and a few words with reference to that foe 
which we have joined to meet in deadly combat. We face, my 
friends, the mightiest task ever confronting this Nation. The 
duty of loyal allegiance and faithful service even unto death is 
the duty of every American citizen. Certainly this is a day in 
which no American can claim that his time, his energy, or even 
his money, is his own. His Nation which ft» loves is in peril, 
and everyone of us will be called upon to bend our every effort 
for the success of that cause which we have espoused. 


LVI——x 
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You ask what our allies are doing. The Polgian, French, and 
British forces are standing to-day a bulwark of defense aguinst 
the marauding advance of the merciless Hun. I mention them 
in this order because, as you will recall, it was the gallant 
selgian Army that first interposed its werk strength against 
the mighty and powerful approach of the German Army in- 
vading its territory. It was then endeavoring to protect against 
the invasion of its country that its treaty rights with the allies 
of Christian nations should not be violated. They were able, by 
supreme sacrifice and heroic service. to retard the approach of 
this mighty army until France could interpose its strength. 
These, going together, were enabied to enly retard the advance 
through Belgium and France of that miguty host, awaiting the 
reinforcements of the then small British forces. I mention them 
in this order for this reason. One has cnly to listen to the repeti- 
tion of the low estimates the Germans placed on American honor, 
on the American forces, which you read in the press daily, and 
if you were at the front you woukl hear frequent expressions of, 
to realize and unerringly forecast our own fate undefended by 
these forces I have mentioned, which must be rapidly reinforced 
by our own. 

It is imperative that we very scon have a large army at the 
front. Behind these boys we are sending to the front, and their 
brave mothers and fathers here at home, we must stand in line 
of their defense, and upon this altar of their sacrifices must be 
willing to lay our lives, cur property, and our sacred honor. 
We are in war to-day not because the Crown Prince of Austria 
was slain in Servia, but we are in war to-day on account of 
the conviction in the German mind that might makes right, and 
that they are ordained by God to rule the world; also that the 
end, which is that German kultur shall rule the world, justifies 
the means, no matter how horrible. We do not presume to 
dictate to Germany how she shall be governed, but we do claim 
the right to say, “ With this Government of yours we can make 
no peace; the war will continue until you have a Government 
with which we can deal with mutual confidence.” When Ger- 
many possessed the power of dictating between peace and war 
throughout the world she chose war, and thrust war upon the 
civilized world, and she has prosecuted it in a manner violating 
all laws of humanity and civilization, disregarding most reck- 
lessly every agreement entered into and indorsed by them in 
The Hague convention, of which, of course, we all know they 
were one of the contracting parties. Their Government it was 
who presented many ‘clauses for the consideration of this coafer- 
ence. It was Germany who suggested this clause, article 46, 
which I will read to you: “ Family honor and right (please note 
the wording of this resolution), individual life and property, 
must be protected. Private property must not be confiscated.” 
And how this has been violated in Belgium and France we have 
all heard and read; but, my friends, I will tell you this after- 
noon, it must be seen to strike horror. Article 28 of this peace 
convention has this clause: “ The giving over to pillage of a 
town or place, even when taken by assault, is forbidden.” Look 
to Bapaume, Rheims, and a thousand other beautiful thriving 
towns and cities of France totally annihilated willfully; after 
they had been partially spared by the open attack and had been 
occupied by the enemy, the civil population were driven before 
them and their homes throughout the city willfully and utterly 
destroyed, after all the private property contained within these 
villages and towns had been by order of the commanders con- 
fiscated for their own use. But of these I will endeavor to 
relate further. 

I expect, my friends, that you wonder why I made this trip, 
why at this time of danger of travel on the ocean from the 
U-boat and the danger throughout the war zone that in com- 
pany with other Congressmen I undertook this trip. The special 
session of Congress which convened on April 2 and closed 
October 6 was without doubt the most important in history, 
and dealt with subjects of more vital concern to our people 
than this country has ever witnessed. That it should fall to 
my lot to be a part of this Congress, there to represent you 
upon these important issues, was a responsibility, my friends, 
that I keenly felt. When the question arose of declaring war 
upon Germany and involving this country in that world conflict, 
strong men trembled in contemplation of its results on this peo- 
ple. After war had been declared party lines were very largely 
wiped out. As a Republican Member of Congress from Colo- 
rado I felt it my duty and in accordance with the sentiment of 
the patriotic citizens of the second district of Colorado that 
this shouwld be true, that I should support the administration 
in every matter upon which depended the vigorous prosecution 
of this war to a successful and early issue. We felt that our 
Americanism came before our party affiliation. Millions of 
dollars were appropriated to carry on the war. We provided 
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fer a menns of raising an effective army, and that army was | company were going over to see the part they were doing, to 


Many of cur boys had gone and many more 
were secon to follow. So it was that the call of the front crept 
into our bleed, and speaking for myself 1 want to say that it 
net in any feeling of idle euriosity or in any spirit of 
owe that I dete rmined to take this journey, but it was ina 
‘eye desire to knew at first hand actual conditions that our 
-s that we were sending over there were to face. We could 
re ae in the press of conditiens as they were published, but these 
vere largely censored—how thoreugh this censorship was we 


going to France. 


ves 
as 





enod better after arriving there—so that we felt to have 
thet information would be valuable to us in our future service 
in Congress when questions pertaining to the safety and the 


welfare of our boys, both as to their moral and physical welfare, 
arese, we felt we would like to have it at first hand. 

There were many Members of Congress who theught of mak- 
ing the trip. It was thought that if a goodly number went it 
weuld be possible for the Secretary of the Navy to furnish us 
enfe conduct by a warship or something of that kind. When it 
wis determined that this could not be dene and we would have 
to strand the risk that all parties ran in crossing the ocean at 
tliis time. from U-beats, many of oe deter! auitvett not to take 
the hazard. Ten of us, however, 


yrs) 
> fat 


we started from New York Harbor on an Americ an line steamer. 
the St. Louis. October 15, 1917. Our group in our immediate 
company Was composed of 16 Congressmen and 4 newspuper 


men from different purts of this country. who were enabled to 
get partial passports. er passports giving purtial privileges, 
similar to these we carried. I want to say that we carried spe- 
cial passports by reason of the fact that we were occupying the 
position we did, and on aecount of those passpserts we were 
trken to many quarters where newspaper. men are not allowed. 
These men accompanied us. however, and saw much that we 
did, but were not permitted. however, to see much that was 
shown to us by representatives of the British and French forces, 

As you go with ime into the war zone I will try te confine my 
cescriptions to such phases and aspects of life and affairs as 
are the results of altered conditions enused by the war. So this 
afternoon, my friends, your feast is to consist entirely of war 


bread. I hope this community, with others, has realized before 
this what war bread is, and T want to tell you a little later on 
why it is necessary and will be necessary for us to have more 


war-bread days We will have to sacrifice more if our boys 
to have the treatment that they deserve. 

We realized further when we looked upen our boat that we 
were going to meet dangers. It was camouflaged. You have all 
heard that word. It is to create an illusion. a mingling of colors 
that will hide the object sought to be conceated by combining the 
colors upon a ship so intimately with the colors of the rainbow 
and water that its shape is not discernible from a distance to the 
watchful hawk eye of the submarine looking for American ships 
or ships of the allied countries to take toll from. We passed out 
of the New York Harbor and we began to realize even then that 
we were going into the danger zone, for after we rounded the 
horizon and struck out into the open ocean we knew not which 
way we were going, but we were on our way where Ganger 
lurked at every siep. It took us eight days to cross the ocean, 
During that time there were no lights issuing from our ship 
throughout the entire journey. We went in the dark so that 
we would not give notice to our enemies. Going on board our 

It was manned by 


s are 


ship we saw other evidence of war danger. 


our gallant boys from the Navy, having three G-inch guns and 
two 38-inch guns. A noble lo: of boys were there in our defense. 
Iowa nt to say that ™ met there one boy from this town, from this 


county, a young Mr. Smiley, who has been with the Navy some 
ime and advanced te the position of gunner, and he was one 
of these on (1e watch eight hours of each day or night during 
our entire voyage. We were glad tha: we did not encounter 
any submarines, but our boys were at their post every hour of 
the time. They had target practice during the day so that they 
wi ruled know that everything was working properly. There was 
the usual eompany of passengers aboard, among them 59 Red 
‘‘rass nurses going over to lend help and assistance to our boys 
who were already there. They were a noble lot of women, in 

cir uniforms, and while at this time of danger of travel on the 
eceun there were few other women abourd, these were braving 


the dangers to go where their services would be so welcomed by 
our boys. We were proud of them. After we had been over 


there to the hospitals and saw the work that they were doing we 
then ret lized more than ever that the work for them was large 
There were Army units going aeross, there were Y. M. C, 4 
workers going across, there were no people going across, in fact, 
except those who had a part in the struggle; we had nearly 
GOO first-class passengers on board and every one of them almost 
was going over to take an active part. The members of our 


bring home to our people, to encourage them, to stimulate them 
to greater efforts along these lines, 

Ve had been told that our ship would be convoyed by Ameri- 
ean U-boat destroyers; that they would come up with us by 
the time we reached the danger zone, which is considered to be 
three days out from Liverpool. We arrived at that point; no 
destroyers were ip sight. The passengers could not help but 
be a little nervous when we had receunted to our ears and 
pointed out to us the place where the Lusitania had been sunk 
amd other places where vesseis had been sunk, and stories told 
of the suffering which some of our ship’s crew bad been con- 
nected with. I didv’t know but some of them were talking to 
keep up our courage. If they were, it did not have that effect; 
in fact it had a very depressing efiect, and we got up more often 
in the night in the darkness to try on our new suits that we 
had taken with us. TI must describe that suit. I have pietures 
here. We all availed ourselves of a nonsinkable submarine 
suit, which is guaranteed to be buoyant enough so that a person 
east into the waves will not sink and will be able to float until 
picked up Now. we kept those suits very close to our cots 
after we had arrived in the danger zone, ard, as I-snid, we got 
up often in the night to try them on, to see whether they fit or 
not, and we got to be quite expert in handling them, Timing 
myself, I think I made about as good time as anyone of our 
company in getting mine on. Forty-eight tours out of Liver- 
pool, however. we were met by two American U-boat destroyers. 
Ve were informed of this about daylight, and we got up earlier 
that morning and watched their maneuvers. and it was a 
pleasant sight to watch. Seeing them go by us, our ship, which 
was going at 20 knots an hour, seemed to be standing still. and 
we were all greatly relieved to have them hovering: about us, 
watehing for the terrifving submarine. We ate a pretty fair 
breakfast that morning; our appetites had not been the best for 
the past two or three days, and if anybody thinks that we were 
not just alittle bit scared they are mistaken, for I believe that 


‘onybedy that goes through that danger zone and says that he 


does not feel nervous—is not a little bit seared—either has not 
got sense enough to know danger or he is telling a lie. 

We landed at Liverpool without any untoward event occur- 
ring and were met by represent:itives of the American Embassy 
in London, and also representatives of the British Government, 
who showed us every courtesy. They had a special train wait- 
ing for us there to take us to London. We arrived there just 
in the dusk of evening. We have all heard of London as « city 
of lights, but London is not light these nights; it is a city of 
darkness. In our taxicabs to the hotel we could hardly teil 
when we were meeting another vehicle. The few lights used are 
heavily shaded from above so that no ray cun ascend to the sky 
as notice to the dirigible or to the enemy aeroplane. We reached 
the Savoy Hotel, where accommodations had been provided, 
where our passports were taken in charge by the British Goy- 
ernment, and asked what our pleasure was. 

We had no commission from the United States for this journey 
we had undertaken; we went to the war zone in our individual 
capacity ; we went in no official capacity, and yet had we car- 
ried a commission signed by the President of the United States 
we could not have been given greater consideration to see that 
which we desired to see. We informed the emissaries of the 
British Government what our desires were; we told them we 
were not there as sightseers; we only wanted to see those things 
directly connected with the war. They had been advised of 
our coming, and Parliament and all of the officials had planned 
many things for our entertainment and instruction, but we 
informed them that as soon as our passports could be arranged 
it was our desire to go to the fighting front in France, for we 
felt that there was where we would get the information that 
would be beneficial to us. They, however, told us of the very | 
great amount of red tape that was necessary to get our trans- 
portation and passports throughout the army fronts, and that 
that could not be done for at least three days, so we gave our- 
selves over to examining things in London which were intimately 
connected with the war. 

We were taken to the hospitals, and if I had time I would 
like to portray to you some of the scenes that we saw in these 
hospitals where the wounded are being cared for by the best 
medical attention the world affords. where wonderful miracles 
in bringing men back to normal conditions after very serious 
injury were being performed. We saw the Red Cross work, 
visited their huts, their hospitals, the hospital of the blind, 
where there were 2.000 being treated. men who had lost that 
which is almost as dear as life itself. They were blinded: they 
recognized that they had to finish the rest of their lives in 
darkness, They were being treated. and those who could not 
be restored were being taught useful occupations that would 
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enable them to occupy their minds and prepare them to enter; I will only give a few sentences, it will show the esteem in 


into the activities of life again without being dependent. They 
were a cheerful lot. It was a wonderful sight to see the cheer- 
fulness exhibited by these men. Many were engaged in song 


and whistling, others were sitting by their instructors, and it ; 


was really the most cheerful place I saw in London. 
There is another hospital I want to describe, where men had 
lost their arms or their legs, one or both, where they were be- 


} 


ing treated with that same skill and care and nursing that we | 


had witnessed in these other hospitals. 
ers were there. 


The Red Cross work- | 
The titled ladies of London were there en- | 


gaged in work of this kind, and in the ammunition factories | 
thousands of English womer, who prior to the breaking out of | 
this war had never iurned their hand to labor, even in house- | 


hold duties, were working, donning their overalls, their aprons, 
and uniforms, and engaging in everything that tended to bring 
comfort and relief to their soldiers. It was a wonderful reveia- 
tion to us. 
was really and wholeheartedly in this war, whether the people 
were interested and in earnest, or whether it was a war that 
was carried on by the leaders of that country and in which the 


people of the country were not interested or were not doing | 
Let me make this state- | 
That was dispelled at once, for we found the | principal clubroom buildings of the city. 


all within their power to carry on. 
ment briefly. 


which it is held. Speaking of the army of the air, he said: 
“The heavens are their battle ground; they are the cavalry of 
the clouds; and it is this army that is going to wield, after the 
United States has brought to bear on this line the many aero- 
planes that it will be able to furnish from the provision that 
has been made by that Government, 2 very considerable part in 
the winning of this war.” 

Just one other thing. On Sunday we were invited by the King 
to visit Windsor Castle, the home of the King. It was opened 
to us on that Sunday, though it had net been open, many por- 
tions of it, for some time. It is beautifully situated on the bank 
of the Thames. I wiil not stop to go into detail on this subject. 
It was an interesting occasion. I do want to mention one thing. 


| We attended divine services in St. George’s Chapel, the King’s 
; chapel, listened to a beautiful Episcopal service, and at the close 


Some of us had wondered whether or not England | 


the old organ pealed forth the strains of the Star-Spangled 
Banner amid the acelaim of everyone present. That was the 


, first time the “ Star-Spangled Banner” had ever been sung in 
; St. George’s Chapel. 


On the last evening before we were to leave England, our 
passports being arranged for us, we were given a dinner by 
the Lord High Chancellor of the House of Lords in one of the 
At this dinner some 


whole British Empire, so far as we were able to judge by Lon- | of the most notable men of England were present—Lord Cur- 


don, and that is representative of the rest of England, at 
work. 
sary in order that they may win this war. 

We visited the orthopedic hospital where there were those 
being treated who had lost their legs and arms. 
and arms were being fitted and the patients were being taught 
by experts how to use them, and without entering into a long 
description, I saw men that had both arms off engaged in oceu- 
pations that they had engaged in prior to their loss. They are 
fitted with artificial arms so complete, so mechanically perfect, 
that they can grab with their hands any kind of implement. 
We saw them chopping wood, we saw them using garden tools, 
we saw them in every kind of occupation, saw them playing 
golf, and a good game, without any arms other than artificial 
arms. We saw the operating rooms, where a great many oper- 
ations were being performed; some of the patients had been 
only two or three hours out of the operation; beside them, in 
many instances, sat their wives, mothers, and sisters, rejoicing 
they were back, although crippled. 

One wife we questioned was holding the hand of her hus- 
band who had just had both limbs amputated. They were 
conversing together. Tears were running down her cheeks, 
although a happy look was on her countenance, and when we 
said to her, “ Do you think your husband will ever again be able 
to take his place in the world?” she said, “ That doesn’t matter ; 
I have got him back; and, although I never did any work before 
in my life until he went to war, since then I have learned to 
do many things, and I can work, and I can make a living for 
the family, and this is one of the happiest days of my life. 
I gave him willingly to his country; he has come back, he is 
wounded, he will never be the same, but I am supremely happy 
to have him back.” We visited several other hospitals, but I 
must hasten. 

One of the great privileges which we enjoyed was a visit to 
the House of Lords and the House of Commons. We wanted 
to know just how seriously these legislative bodies of Great 
Britain were taking this war. On the occasion of our visit they 
were declaring a vote of thanks to the people of Great Britain, 
and to the army and navy, for their loyalty and service. We 
heard Lloyd-George, in one of the most remarkable speeches ! 
have ever listened to, praising the sacrifices made by the British 
people in this war, the gallant. service of their army and of their 
navy. It was he who brought a new thought to me when he 
described their condition at the breaking out of the war. 

I do not know whether any of you here sympathize with me 
with a feeling that I had during those early stages of the war 
that England, for whose benefit and for whose cause people had 
bled and suffered as.the Belgian people had bled and suffered, 
was slow in going to their relief; but I heard Lloyd-George 
say that England was not a military nation except as to her 
navy, and that at the beginning of this war they had only 
160,000 soldiers, all told. Many of these were in her insular 
possessions, as in our case, and less than 100,000 of the old 
guard were they able to send to Belgium and France, which were 
sent as soon as possible. I understand vetter the difficulties of 
her position. Five million gallant British soldiers are to-day 
with the expeditionary forces in France. Two million more are 
in training, as our boys are in training, to take their places and 
add to their forces whenever they have been sufficiently trained. 
Speaking of a new branch of the army, he mentioned the aero- 
plane, and his language in describing that was beautiful; while 
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Artificial legs | 


| 


zon, the President of the House of Lords, the Speaker of the 


They are willing to make any sacrifice that is neces- | House of Commons, the Archbishop of Canterbury, Mr. Balfour, 


and others; Gen. French and other military generals were 
present. 

We were having a good time, and a program had been ar- 
ranged for felicitations between representatives of that Gov- 
ernment and our own Government, and we had anticipated 
having a good, social, friendly time together. We were about 
half through our dinner when an orderly came and whispered 
to Gen. French that an air raid was on in London. Now, we 
had wanted to have just that occur while we were there, if 
it had to occur; that is, provided we could see it from a safe 
distance. Pretty soon another orderly came in and whispered 
in the ear of another officer, whose name I do not now recall, 
and he retired. Immediately the high lord chancellér was 
called out. who «7as our host, and he was advised that the 
air raid was on and that further proceedings and the dinner 
would have to be dispensed with. It was hastily concluded. 
Our host said that our taxicabs were at the door and we had 
better make haste and get to our hotel; that they had under- 
ground passages for the guests, in which we would be compara- 
tively safe: We went out and prepared to take our taxicabs, 
but they were not there. They had heard the alarm and had 
also sought cover. We started to walk to our hotel, 11 blocks 
distant. 

Everybody was on the run—and England has had a good deal 
of practice in that direction lately—and I will tell you that we 
Members of the American Congress can not run with them. 
We have not had the practice. Before we had proceeded many 
blocks on our way up the Strand, which at that time of night 
is a sea of people, they were flying in every direction. The 
alarm was being given by the police, and those brave boys— 
I hope you have an organization here; I saw them everywhere 
there; and that is the Boy Scouts—were running about, not for 
their own safety, running and shouting at the top of their 
voices, “Take cover,” and everybody was taking cover. We 
finally arrived at our hetel, but just before we had gotten 
within three blocks of the hotel we were the lone occupants 
of the Strand in London. We were just that far behind the 
rest of the city. 

While in London we saw many evidences of the destruction 
caused by the German air raids. We were shown where large 
buildings had been destroyed, and one place where 29 women 
and children were killed in one busy thoroughfare just after dark 
one evening. This time no special damage was inflicted on 
account of the activity of the aeroplanes and antiaircraft guns. 
We had not yet seen the actual ravages of war, but we already 
felt its sinister influence. Like its murky fog, to-day the pall 
of war bangs over the city of London. 

With these impressions upon us we left for the stirring scenes 
of the battle front, and though by the traveler, the returni: ; 
soldier, the pulpit, and the press we have had our sympathies 
touched, our heartstrings torn, yet after our tour of investiga- 
tion we feel we can safely say that not one-half part of the 
ravages of this war have been depicted nor one-tenth the tales 
of the suffering have been told. We were given a special train 
to Folkestone, to sail across the channel. We met there a thou- 
sand soldiers going back to the front. We conversed with them ; 
we found not a single exception when they stated to us they were 
anxious to get back into the fray in Flanders. There was no 
weakness there; they were strong in their determination to win 
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this fight for the blessings of liberty and democracy for which | reason assigned only, and that is quite strongly impressed 


they were fighting. 

We were taken across the channel, and it was reassuring there 
to see again that we were being protected from the dangers 
that were around us. The aeroplanes hovered above us and the 
U-boat destroyers were around us. They have helped to carry 
13,500,000 British soldiers over to France and back since the 
beginning of the wnr. Britain has lost through U-boats 2.700 
soldiers. For us I want to bring this good cheer, that not one 
single American soldier has yet been lost being transported to 
the front. 

We arrived in Paris carly in the morning. Paris is wonder- 
fully changed. That gay Paree is a city of sadness now. They 
are hardly attending theaters, they are hardly engaged in any 
of those things that make for gayety and enjoyment. We had 
an amount of baggage, our train was six hours late, and the 
people who were to receive us had not arrived. We tried to 
get a taxicab to carry our baggage to the hotel. We were unable 
to get one. We tried to get red caps to carry our bags, for our 
baggage was heavy, and could get none. The young men are all 
in the army. We saw old men, women, girls instead, and dis- 
covered by their badges that they were engaged in that work. 
We, as Members of Congress of the United States, were too 
courteous to allow a woman, a gray-haired woman perhaps, or a 
siripling girl, to carry our heavy bags. We invited them, how- 
ever, to walk with us, and when we arrived at our hotel we paid 
these women the fee which they charged, but we did not let them 
curry our baggage. We were met by representatives of Gen. 
Pershing, by representatives of Ambassador Sharp, and repre- 
sentatives of the French Government at the hotel, where the 
same process as to our passports had to be gone through before 
going to the front, getting permission, and making arrangements. 

We did as we had in London, visited points of interest while 
waiting fer our papers, and I would like to recount in a brief 
way some of the work that we saw in their magnificent hospitals 
by the Red Cross and our own countrymen. Permit me to say 
that they are doing the most wonderful work that any of you 
could imagine, and they need more of that work to supply the 
relief, and when our troops get over there in the quantity we are 
going to send them they will need still more. I bespeak for you 
that you will support them in every way possible in their effort 
to allay the suffering. We were taken to the munitions plants 
here also; we saw the work being done by women, very largely. 
There are some divisions that are presided over by men, but the 
women are doing a very large part of the work. 

They had agreed to take us up in an aeroplane, and we had 
consented, provided they would not take us up more than 3 miles. 
2ut the day was dark and gloomy. We went out to the avia- 
tion field and ex:mined their wonderful machinery, but the 
weather would not permit of our going up. 

We visited the tomb of Napoleon, whom everybedy admires. 
Had he not been obsessed with the desire to rule the world he 
would have been one of the greatest men of the world. As it 
is, France idolizes him, and he accomplished wonders for France. 
We were accorded a privilege there that is granted but rarely; 
we were allowed to go into the lower crypt of the tomb of 
Napoleon, and as I looked upon the scene and remembered the 
wonderful deeds he had accomplished I thought of Grey’s Elegy, 
“The paths of glory lesd but to the grave.” From there we 
went to the obscure resting place of one of the earth’s noblest, 
a man who ever fought for liberty, La Fayette. We laid upon 
his tomb, which is in the outskirts of Paris, in a walled-in 
craveyard, with his tomb a simple one at the far end, hard up 
against the stone wall, a beautiful floral wreath in commemora- 
tion of his service to this country and his devotion to liberty. 
And I think I ean say that every Member of Congress came 
away from that tomb redediceting his life to the cause of 
liberty in memory of that which he had done. 

There are so many things I would like to speak of, one 
especially, concerning the work of Dr. Ferron, the president 
of eur own State university, who was sent to France by the 
Rockefeller Institute to investigate tuberculosis. The sanitary 
conditions since the war in tie territory directly affected, 
where whole villages and towns have been destroyed and thou- 
sunds of the inhabitants left homeless, have been very bad. 
The women and children and the old men have been compelled 
to live in crowded, ill-provided! quarters, and tuberculosis is 
becoming wonderfully prevalent. He cited all of this in a two 
hours’ talk concerning the work they were doing among the 
people, and it was here lJearned of something that was to me 
very pathetic. 

We were told that the Germans were relinquishing the ehfl- 
dren that had been taken in the territory occupied by the 
Germans, With their mothers, and in some cases their fathers— 
entire families—though in niuny cases they were separated, to 
engage in work for the German people. Now, there is one 
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upon me, that the German forces are probably getting short of 
their food supply and they are releasing these little ones, 5 to 7 
years of age, none of them to exceed 11 years old, and sending 
them across the border. They are being cared for by the 
Red Cross, Young Men's Christian Association, and other 
philanthropic organizations. They are in an emaciated con- 
dition, uniformly, and, as Dr. Ferron says, almost 50 per cent 
of them have contracted tuberculosis. It was hinted by others, 
not by Dr. Ferron, and I do not wish to be understood as quot- 
ing him in this connection, that it was a well-established belief 
held by the people there that this tuberculosis had not all been 
contracted naturally—that much of it was inocu!ation. It is 
too horrible almost to believe, but the evidence brought for- 
ward was so strong that I can not help but say that inuch. 

Taking you into this tragic war area, where the very soil is 
soaked with the blood of heroes, where every spot almost de- 
notes a sacrifice and every hilltop a costly victory. l hope you 
will feel as we felt, that we were treading upon «almost sacred 
ground. I have here a map which I hope some of you car see. 
These shaded lines mark the farthest advance of the Ger- 
man Army in 1914. The area between is the devastated coun- 
try. The lines have since been somewhat changed in the 
Cambrai section, but this shows the line of battle practically as 
it is. The country from here to here is not so much devastated ; 
here we saw things in comparatively the same condition as be- 
fore the war. But for a distance of more than 500 miles the 
country is entirely devastated; there are no people living in 
that area. A few are coming back and trying to restore their 
small farms to a state of production, but this is uphill work. 

France is helping in this. The Red Cross is expending a 
great deal of money helping the old fathers and mothers who 
want to get back to their homes, their own land, and rebuild 
and restore them. These cities that are marked are the larger 
places which have been absolutely destroyed by the Germans, 
many of them maliciously, willfully; not been destroyed in 
actual combat, but by willful destruction, by a systematic 
program of dynamiting after evacuation. Here is Paris. You 
will notice these light lines. In 1914 the German Army got 
within 19 miles of Paris, where was fought the greatest battle 
of all time, the Battle of the Marne, where the small forces 
of the gallant Belgians that were left, the brave French Army, 
and a small British army threw themselves against a very much 
larger, well-equipped, and well-trained army and prevented 
their further advance. It will go down in history as the great- 
est battle of all times. There wasn’t the loss of life there has 
been in some others, but it was one of the most wonderful 
battles of all ages. We are told that in this advance the Ger- 
mans had at one time 700 42-centimeter guns that had a range 
of more than 25 miles. The allied forces had no such weapons 
with which to meet the foe; neither were they prepared in 
ammunition, ordinary ordnance, in any way equal to the 
German forces which they met. 


They had, however, a great commander, and when we asked 
a French officer how it happened, after he had recounted the 
odds against them, that they won that battle at the Marne, 
he said, “ Only God and Gen. Joffre made it possible.” There 
is a conviction in the minds of the French people that Divine 
Providence intervened, else the whole of France would have 
been undermined by the German Army had their way not been 
stopped there. 

When it was stated that it was the intervention of Divine 
Providence that saved them at the Marne, it was asked why 
had not Providence intervened to the extent of making the 
victory decisive enough to have saved all of the later bloodshed 
and ended the war then, and as to that I hear this beautiful 
expression: That the time was not ripe; that while Providence 
was on their side, yet Providence was not going to intervene 
in their behalf until they had been called upon to make a 
sacrifice. No grave questions of that kind were solved without 
wonderful sacrifice on the part of those for whom Providence 
intervenes. Sv, then, it is up to us and it is up to all the allied 
countries to make wonderful sacrifices—make sacrifices until it 
really hurts. 

I am not going iuto details with reference to the formation 
of the lines in this war. We have all heard about the great 
Hindenburg line, which was divided into five sections, with 
von Buelow, von Kluck, the Crown Prince, and several other 
German generals whose names I have not tried to remember in 
charge of the several divisions. They thought it would be an 
easy matter to surround the French. It is said so confident 
they were that the Kaiser had gone down to a town which they 
mentioned here to see the surrender of the French troops. But 
they had figured without their host. Gen. Joffre had given the 
command to retreat from time to time down through Belgium 
and the border country. They were not ready to make their 














final stand; their ammunition and supplies had not arrived, 
and they retreated to avoid unavailing sacrifice of life until 
they got th that point on the River Marne, when he gave the 
order that they would not recede one foot farther, and there 
the supreme test for liberty would be made. : 

It is said that when that order was given that no retreat from 
that point w4s to be made that it was echoed from one division 
to another that the command of Gen. Joffre will be obeyed to 
the sacrifice of the last man. Here they took their stand, with 
only a force of about 750,000. You remember hearing that be- 
fore the battle was raging it was understood it was. to take 
place at a certain time, and Paris sent out her every man that 
could get a conveyance of any kind, and they went in by the 
thousands, taking with them any arms that they might have, 
in order to assist. There is a story that while they give all 
credit to God and Gen. Joffre for the success of this battle, 
Providence intervened in a very mysterious way. The Valley 
of the Marne is one of the finest valleys in France. Millions 
of gallons and bottles of wine and champagne had been made 
at that time from the preceding crop; they were stored in the 
storehouses all along the Marne River. 

We saw the ruins of these; after they were robbed of their 
contents they were destroyed. But the night before the Battle 
of the Marne, being absolutely sure of success, the officers and 
their men engaged in drinking this wine and champagne; that 
it is said the German generals and privates were not them- 
selves the next day; they saw double; they heard double; and 
when they heard of the force that was coming up to aid the 
division that was stationed there, and when the combined forces 
struck them, contrary to all their acts heretofore they fell back, 
and fell back, until they were in a panic; and they have been re- 
treating more or less from that day to this. 

We started from Paris with seven military automobiles for 
our party, provided by the French Government. Gen. Pershing 
sent Col. Parker to conduct our party. He is an American who 
has fought for three years in the French Army, and he partici- 
pated in the Battle of the Marne. He talks French fluently, 
he knows all of this territory, and he was given in charge of 
our party. His chauffeur—just one thing I want to relate to 
show the devotion of the Frenchman to his country: At the 
time of the breaking out of the war his chauffeur was then the 
chef at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, in New York, making a 
salary of $15,000 a year, and with the tips such a position 
affords at least $10,000 more. He resigned his position and 
joined the French forces as a private drawing 5 francs a day. 
He is an example of the patriotism of the French people. 

From Paris to the Marne much of the territory has been 
recovered. The roads have been rebuilt and the farms have 
been brought back to a state of cultivation. We sw old men 
and women and children doing the work. There are no boys. 
I saw men walking with two canes following a plow drawn by 
oxen. The horses are all gone—have all been needed for the 
army. This is a great beet-growing district, and the work is 
all cone by hand. We saw the devotion of the French women 
all through our journey and the sacrifices they were making. 

We visited Rheims, where that wonderful cathedral was prac- 
tically destroyed. The old cardinal, who had never left there, 
told us of the horrors, the willful bombardment of that mag- 
nificent cathedral after they had evacuated the city. The city 
is almost destroyed. We went from there to Challions and all 
of these places that are marked on the map, which I will not 
stop to mention. We went to Verdun; that is the fortified city 
of France which is still held by the French. Gen. Petain, in 
charge there, had learned a lesson at Antwerp and Liege, where 
the magnificent forts were destroyed by the powerful German 
guns. Here at Verdun, having profited by the previous dis- 
asters, he had removed the stationary guns of the fort and 
moved them up to vantage points, so that when the Germans 
put their fire upon this fort they were met by such a galling fire 
from the vantage points all around that the engagement was 
not fought by artillery. They saved the fort, and the engage- 
ment became a hand-to-hand battle. Nine hundred thousand 
German soldiers engaged in this battle and 750,000 allied forces; 
it was one of the bloodiest battles of the war. 

We ate our lunch there with the commander. He told us 
something of the history of the fort. It was there that the 
great-grandsons of Charlemagne signed the treaty of the war 
a thousand years before. Verdun was really a watchword used 
by the Frenchmen going into battle over here. The fort is 
deeply excavated and is built in so strong a manner that 
although while we were there at lunch the bombs of the enemy 
were falling on the fortress they were practically harmless, 
Here is baked the white bread for about 500,000 allied troops, 
The soldiers of France sre eating white bread to-day, and so are 
all of the soldiers. We did not see a piece of white bread in 
Europe, however, in any one of the hotels where we stayed, 
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except when we ate with the soldiers at the front. The people 
at home are sacrificing, willingly sacrificing, and they are eating 
war bread in order to save the white bread for the soldiers. 
We visited the bakeries where the bread is baked for our boys, 
white bread made from American flour. We visited our boys 
and ate with them. 

I want to finish before I leave Verdun and give a statement 
that was made there by the commander when he spoke of the 
heroism of the soldiers. The French and British were outnum- 
bered almost 3 to 2, and they fought hand to hand. The battle 
was fought in a wood, and there is hardly a stick left. He said, 
“As far as you ean sce you can see ground that is.soaked with 
the blood of heroes; if they could.be evenly distributed, the 
men who perished on all of the ground that you can see there 
would be at least five sacrifices on every square meter of ground 
that you behold.” There was hardly a stick left of that heavy 
timber. t 

We next went to our own camps. I can not tell you where that 
is. Germany knows where our troops are located. The French 
troops and British troops know. They are quite a distance from 
the firing line. We saw them at their training; oh, we were 
proud of them. They were full of life and enthusiasm. and 
entered into their drilling and training with the best spirit you 
ever saw, and while we admire the French soldiers—and they 
have put 7,500,000 French soldiers into the field since the begin- 
ning of the war out of a population of only 39,000,000—I say 
when we compared the French soldier and the British soldier 
and the Belgian soldier, and they are all fine men, our boys 
who are in training over there were our admiration; they are 
the admiration of all our allies, and when they get into service 
they will give a good account of themselves. 

Gen. Pershing took us through all his departments. The 
newspaper men were not allowed there. We were shown the 
information he had with reference to the location of every 
sector of the allied forces, and of all fortifications of the Ger- 
mans. That is done by a system of map making from the aero- 
planes. We saw there absolute information as to how the 
trenches and barbed-wire entanglements were located, shown 
from a photograph taken from 3 miles in the air. The barbed- 
wire entanglements showed clearly. But we must remember 
that while we have the information of our enemy they also 
have the same information of our lines. We saw our boys 
engaged in trench attacks, and were given this shell, which is 
one of the first 20 shells fired by the American soldiers in this 
war. You will remember the first raid occurred on our boys 
when they were simply training in the first-line trenches, but 
the Germans got wind of this and ran a barrage around a 
little section. A barrage is made by a well-directed fire of 
artillery which practically makes a curtain of shells around the 
men it is desired to isolate. It made it impossible for their 
comrades to come to their relief because it is a continuous fire. 
There was no chance for their comrades to come to their rescue 
for some minutes, and when the front-line forces rushed in for 
iuem three of our boys had been killed, several wounded, and a 
dozen taken prisoner. This is one of the first 20 shells fired 
and it was presented to us with the request that we carry it 
to the President of the United States, which we did. We were 
in a hotel in Paris when the word came that American boys had 
been wounded, with directions to send ambulances from the 
Military Red Cross Hospital No. 1. 

But I must hasten on. We traveled for 2,000 miles along the 
deserted territory, which is 40 miles wide and 560 miles long, 
so that you can get some idea of the size of it. In that portion 
of France there is hardly a whole town left. Imagine a terri- 
tory 40 miles wide and 560 miles long from this town which is 
absolutely torn to pieces in such a manner that it does not look 
as though it could ever be restored to agricultural uses. 

The battle of the Marne covered a distance of practically 80 
miles and a width of 8 to 10 miles. That country is torn up 
until it is upside down, and there are shell holes 60 feet deep. 
In one of them I found this gun, by the side of a body that had 
laid there since the battle. There was noth‘ng to tell what 
nationality. Beside this was another body that could not be 
identified. I just saw the strap of this gun buried in the mud, 
and picked it up and pulled out the gun. It was impossible to 
get very much in the way of war souvenirs, for immediately the 
smoke of battle clears away the battle fields are salvaged by 
representatives of the army whose duty it is, and everything 
that can be used over is taken to the salvage camps. They are 





very particular about allowing anything out, and I had a hard 
time getting it through, but when I explained that I had picked 
it up myself and wished to bring it over with me, they allowed 
me to keep it. 

Just to give you a little account of the wanton destruction 
that occurred in the agricultural communities: Not a wagon, 
not a vehicle, not a plow or implement of any kind was left 
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whole. They cut out the spokes of wheels, destroyed or dam- 
eged everything of an agricultural nature so badly that it 3 
useless, so that when the allies came through nothing was left. 
The orchards were wantonly cut and chopped down and vlown 
up. Why it was they wanted to bring that sorrow and suffering 
upon the civil population, who had no part in the war, is beyond 
the understanding. You can hardly believe that a civilized 
nation would engage in this kind of*work. At Bapaume, in 
the path of the battle of the Somme, there is hardly a whole 
room in the town left. The people of the town, many of them, 
had gone before the advance of the German forces, but many 
could not go, and they were driven ahead of the German troops 
as they retired, or when it was more advantageous they were 
used at the back of ihe army, as a protection for the German 
soldiers, and many thousands were killed. Others were taken 
into captivity into their own territory, where they have been 
compelled to work, and their abuse and suffering can hardly ve 
recounted. At Bapaume the Germans blew up every house 
except one, 2 building known as the city hall, but they left a 
10-day time bomb planted under there. It was not discovered 
und troops were quartered there. Promptiy on time the bomb 
exploded and 59 officers and a great many soldiers lost their 
lives on that occasion. 

As we traveled in automobiles we had to travel by night with- 
out lights. We were never out of the sound of guns on either 
side; the shells were going over us and we underwent great 
danger at times, for almost every day we found where shells 
had fallen, where people were killed and wounded. Fortu- 
nately, we escaped any accident to our party. During all the 
trip we passed beneath camouflage of various kinds. The roads 
were also destroyed by the Germans, but they have been 
largely rebuilt for the hundreds of automobiles, trucks, ambu- 
lances, and traffic that are a part of the army. On either side 
of those roads, as is the custom in France, there had been two 
rows of magnificent trees; these trees were wantonly cut down, 
and left across the roads. I simply relate this to show the 
villful destruction of the country. We met more than 10,000 
French troops that were being sent at that time to join the 
Italian forces, for that break had come at this time. 

TI want to speak of going back to Paris. We had received an 
invitation from the King of Belgium to visit his little country. 
There, my friends, that little strip T miles wide and 26 miles 
long, constitutes all that there is left of Belgium that is not 
now held by Germany. Germany is holding this and the devas- 
tated region in this territory was outlined to us when we ac- 
cepted his invitation. We felt that we could not help but accept 
it because of the cordiality with which it was tendered. He 
wanted to express to us as representatives of the American 
people the appreciation of himself and his people for the won- 
derful aid that has been extended to his bereaved people by the 
United States, and he said, “Tell the people of the United 
States that Belgium will ever pray that the United States may 
never feel what her people have suffered,” and requested us to 
take to the President the thanks of himself and his people. We 
visited him at his chateau and we conversed with him something 
like two hours. 


I talked with him personally. I asked him with reference to 
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the atrocities that had been reported as being committed upon | 


his people. He said, “The half has never been told.” We 
asked him whether the wholesale despoiling of little children by 
cutting off their hands was a fact, and I am glad to say that we 
could not get confirmation of that being done in a wholesale 
way. We got confirnation of this in some individual cases, but 
not in a whelesale way. But, my friends, we did get confirma- 
tion of indignities and atrocities and torture that have been 
committed on the civil population of Belgium and France that 
would be accepted in any court as conclusive. 

We had been promised to be taken to the front-line trenches. 
We had seen second and third line trenches of the French and 
British sectors, but we had not yet seen actual conditions in the 
front-line trenches. We were taken there one morning just at 
daylight. We had tried to sleep in a little hotel in the district; 
the air raids had been violent and the hotel rocked with the 
reverberation of the cannonading that was proceeding during 
the night. Toward morning it ceased, and we were taken by 
the commander to the first-line trenches. We met the soldiers 
going out who had been on duty during the night. There are 
only some 163,000 Belgian soldiers left out of an army of about 
half a million. As we went in just at daylight, the troops were 
coming out of the trenches and marching back to their barracks. 
It was very muddy, and while they looked tired, their shoulders 
were square, their tread was even. We followed the third-line 
trenches for half a mile. We saw where the soldiers had to rest, 


passed on through barb-wire entanglements, and let me tell you 
this country is nothing but barb-wire entanglements, and you 








would have to see them to realize what barb-wire entangle- 
ments were. 

We followed our commander into the second-line trenches; 
followed that for half a mile or so. That was about a quarter 
of a imile from the first-line German trenches. We saw the 
conditions as they were; we saw the comfort stations, that are 
all along in convenient places; we saw the places where men 
could rest when opportunity afforded. We went into the first- 
line trenches. Then we were 90 feet—380 yards—from the first- 
line German trenches. At about that time, from the inforina- 
tion that had gone out that something not ordinary was going ou 
in our lines, they opened up their machine guns on us, the sharp- 
shooters began to get active, and the bullets went whistling by. 
We kept low down in the trenches; they were about 6 feet high, 
but they had been shot away in places the night before. Over 
those places painted muslin was stretched or branches were 
laid to hide the holes, but I don’t believe they would have stopped 
a bullet, and we got down on our knees, 

We were wearing by the direction of the officer a helmet—a 
selginn helmet—they wear that only in the first-line trenches. 
It is a very great protection against sharpshooters’ bullets, ma- 
chine-gun fire, and shrapnel. We followed that for a quarter 
of a mile, but the firing became more intense until our guide 
said that he absolutely refused to take us any farther. We 
had seen conditions there as they were, and we were willing not 
to go any farther. Just at that moment, not 20 feet from where 
I stood, a Belgian officer was struck and killed and three sol- 
diers wounded, and so we retraced our steps out of the immedi- 
ate danger zone. 

I want to bring the people of the United States this message 
coming from Gen. Pershing: “ Tell your people that we can win 
this war, and that we will win this war.” That confidence is 
shared by everyone of our troops that is over there. They all 
express themselves as being anxious to get into it. They are 
not going to be put into the danger line until they are well 
trained and understand all that trench warfare means. Our 
allies are anxious for cur boys to get into service, but they do 
not want to put them in until they are prepared. They want us 
to send a big army over there, but not until we can send sup- 
plies to take care of them, and also supplies for allies, because 
we must feed them also; they can not feed themselves. 

I just want to say a few words before closing. After seeing 
what I did I came to this conclusion, as did every other man who 
necompanied us. I believe that we decided right when we de- 
cided to fight Germany somewhere in France rather than in 
America, on the North Sea rather than in New York Harbor, 
This battle for liberty was sure to come, and if we do not fight 
it there we will have, and our beloved land will be subject to, 
the devastation that France and Belgium have suffered. In 
1776 our forefathers fought for independence, and we won it; 
in 1812 we fought for the freedom of the seas, and we won that; 
in 1861 we fought for the liberty of the slaves, and won that; 
and to-day our sons are fighting for the liberty of humanity 
and democracy, and we shall win that. When a lasting peace 
has been established, just as the veterans of Gettysburg in our 
own time came to rejoice in the unity of this Nation of ours, 
so 50 years hence after they have been tasting all the blessings 
of liberty under a free government the veterans of the Battles 
of Marne, the Somme, and Verdun will rejoice with us that the 
German Government is no more. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM W.GRIES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


T, 


In tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 13, 1918. 


Mr. GRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I wish to correct certain mis- 
information that has been circulated among Members here. My 
excuse for doing so is that James Buchanan came to this 
House, where he served in five Congresses, from the district 
that I now represent, and throughout his long public service 
he maintained his home there, at Lancaster, Pa., and his re- 
mains now rest in a cemetery in that city. 

The misinformation which I wish to correct is this: It is 
wholly untrue that Buchanan’s grave is unmarked or overrun 
with weeds, or neglected in any way. On the contrary, his 
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resting place is handsomely and fittingly marked aud the burial 
lot is scrupulously cared for. 

In further refutation of the baseless reports that the com- 
munity in which Buchanan lived and died holds his memory in 
desecration, permit me to say that in 1905 a city councilmanic 
body, composed almost exclusively of Republicans, and a Re- 
publican mayor, placed upon the statute books of the city an 
ordinance conferring upon a beautiful city park tie name 
“Buchanan Park,’ and within a year or two a prominent 
street of the city was, by action of the city council, almost 
unanimously Republican, and by approval of a Republican 
mayor, renamed “ Buchanan Avenue.” 

The old Buchanan homestead, to which I had the pleasure of 
escorting former President Taft, as well as the gentleman from 
Ohio, Mr. Fess, and the former Member from Ohio, ex-Gov. 
Willis, only a few weeks ago, stands just beyond the city limits. 


It was and is an exceptioally attractive, old-style, conmmodious | 


country home. Several of its rooms are maintained by its pres- 
ent owner, Mr. George B. Willson, almost as Buchanan left 
them. This homestead is a mecce for visitors, and it is pointed 
to with pride by the people thereabouts, regardless of politics 
or party affiliations, 

In this connection it is to be borne.in mind that this county 
of Lancaster, which constitutes a congressional district, and 


which was the congressional district of James Buchanan, as } 


well as, subsequently, of Thaddeus Stevens, has the most stalwart 
and the most steadfast of partisan Republican constituencies. 
It has never in a single election faltered in its devotion to the 
principles and candidates of the Republican Party, even when 
James Buchanan himself was a candidate for President. 

But notwithstanding this devotion to political ideals that were 
not Buchanan’s, the memory of him as a man and a citizen is 
revered and his integrity and ability are unquestioned in that 
community. It is undoubtedly the dominant sentiment there, as 
it is my own, that more than a half century after his retirement 
to private life there should be tolerance and charity for his 
policies that were mistaken, but which, it must now be admitted, 
attach no tamt of treason to him, and which have since been 
settled forever by the arbitrament of battle; and is it not but 
fair and just that we who are against his school of politics 
should now unhesitatingly render credit to him for virtues and 
capabilities with which he was undoubtedly endowed and which 
achieved distinguished service for his country at home and in 
foreign lands? 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that the pending resolution- may meet 
with approval, thereby enabling a devoted kinswoman, known 
and honored throughout the Nation, to embalm in bronze and 
marble, without cost to the Government, her rightful regard and 
affection for one who was the fifteenth President of the United 
States. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARVIN JONES, 


OF TEXAS, 
In tHe House or Represen‘rATIves, 
Thursday, February 21, 1918. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I herewith insert a copy of the statement, 
dated August 8, 1917, presented by me to the Foreign Affairs 
Committee in connection with House joint resolution No. 138: 


Avevst 8, 1917. 
To the Foreign Arrarrns COMMITTEER, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Sirs: In presenting for your consideration House joint resolu- 
tion No. 138 my sole and only purpose is, if possible, to end the deception 
which is being practiced by the German ru.ers upon the German people. 

These rulers are trying to make the German people think that the 
United States and the allies are committed to the purpose of destroying 
the national existence of Germany and the dismemberment of that 
Empire, and that we are endeavoring to force Russia to fight for the 
same purpose. Of course, this is not true, but the deception is being 
practiced nevertheless. : 

Being on the side of the right, we can well afford to have our war 
aims and peace conditions stated. Germany will thus be forced to state 
her terms concretely. This she can not afford to do, as she can then no 
longer deceive. She is now practicing deception. She should be driven 
to the open 

We do not fear the light on all of our motives. 

My plan is merely a suggestion, and i shall leave the matter with the 
committee. 


Very respectfully, Marvin JONES. 
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Seme War Questions and Answers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK L. GREENE, 
Or VERMONT. 
Ix rue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 14, 1918. 


Mr. GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, I have particular 
pleasure in improving the opportunity given me to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing an article from the pen of 
the gallant Vermont sailor, Rear Admiral Charles E. Clark, 
published in the Army and Navy Register of February 2, 1918, 
under the heading ‘“ Some war questions and answers.” When 
the whole world is intently watching to see what may be the 
result of the desperate German drive, now anticipated on the 
western front of the war zone in Europe, these words from the 
hero of the Oregon, the tried and true commander who served 
his apprenticeship under Farragut at Mobile Bay and won new 
glory for the flag at Santiago, may bring some cheer to anxious 
American minds. Admiral Clark is a student of military 
science, and his judgment, ripening after over half a century of 
| experience and observation, is well worth serious consideration 
at this time. 

SOME WAR GUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
To the Epiror: 


Sir: Here are a few facts concerning the comrades and foemen of 
our soldiers in Eurepe, presented in the form of answers to interroga- 
tories from men in the ranks. 

The writer would forestail criticism by stating that, while he has 
twice been engaged in the combined operations of our military-naval 
| forces, he has never served with our Army in the field. He would 

further state that, having more than once been obliged: to call in all 

his reserves of convicticn an1 courage, he can deeply sympathize with 
the German-born American who loves the fatherland and with the 
drafted American who is troubled at the thought of battle. But to 
ese everything is possibie at freedom’s call and in the pathway of 
uty. 

Is the German naturally brave and humane? 

Yes; but with Prussian theory and practice he has retrograded, both 
as a soldier and a man. The Belgian atrocities alone prove the one, 
the other may be demonstrated. But first it should be conceded that 
| Prussia adopted her military system more for protection than con- 
quest; she, being the smallest of the “great powers” and having very 
irregular boundaries and no natural:y defensive barriers, was peculiarly 
exposed to invasion. With the full development, however, came great 
successes in war, and these, with an avowed willingness to increase 
the horrors of war when other nations sought to lessen them, made 
Germany the terror of her neighbors and the dread of all mankind. 

But under Hohenzollern headship the German soldier has been 
machined down until he can only fight well as a part of the machine, 
In the decisive battles of the three great wars at Auerstadt, in 1806— 
even at Worth in 1870 and at the Marne in 1914—he was fairly 
outfought by the Frenchman. 

Why should Auerstadt be called a decisive battle? 

Because it was there, rather than at Jena, that Prussia was con- 
quered by France in a day. When Marshal Davoust found himself with 
only 27,000 Frenchmen opposed to 64,000 Prussians, a Hohenzollern 
king with his queen being present with royal guards and grenadiers, 
he sent earnest appeals for help, but Napoleon, believing that the main 
Prussian Army was in his front and that Bernadotte was near enough 
to reinforce Davoust, said, referring to the latter’s glasses, ‘“‘Oh, the 
marshal must see double,” and left him unsupported. Davoust, to 
hasten Bernadotte, offered to serve under him, but not a soldier came. 
At first he had only Guidin’s division of less than 10,000 on the plateau, 
and the odds were terrific—5 or 6 to 1—but those French heroes, there 
to win or die, formed square or deployed as the dense masses of cavalry 
and infantry came down. The marshal and general ran from square to 
square between fearful rushes, crying that Friant’s men were climbing 
up and that Morand’s surely would come. When all were up and had 
formed around the wasted bands, though the odds were still 2 or 3 to 1, 
the ery was: “ Forward, brave Frenchmen, and sweep these Prussians 
from the field! ” E 

This astounding victory was so much more brilliant than any ever 
won by Napoleon in person that he never challenged the Prussian mis- 
statements about the forces engaged or the claim that pressure came 
from Jena, 12 or more miles away. 

The fear-stricken Hohenzollefn, flying from the field, could at least 
feel that he was not deserting his army as Frederick the Great, pride 
of the royal line and founder of the system, did his when it was winning 
a victory at Mollwitz. However recklessly Frederick may have fought 
on later fields, he never drew rein until he had put 20 miles between 
himself and that of Mollwitz. Auy German, other than a Hohenzollern 
or Prussian junker, who deserts in that way would probably be stood 
up and shot. 

Why ought France to especially honor the men who fought at Worth? 

Jecause there 37,000 Frenchmen, hardly a veteran of the Crimea 
amongst them and few from Magenta or Solforino, fought 806,000 
veterans of the army that had lately conquered Austria and beaten the 
south Germans until they bent for the Prussian yoke. When the 
French, through sheer weight of numbers, were driven from the field, 
the exultant Hohenzoflern king sent his message: “* “.e what our Fritz 
has done.” It was his father who fled from Auerstadt, so he must have 
been elated at finding that when the machine worked properly two 
Germans could contend with one Frenchman. 

Unfortunately, the French people, who had no time to prepare for 
defense after overthrowing the government in which they had no 


‘ confidence, did not know how intrepidly their little army had fought, 
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so lost heart and Worth became a fateful day for France. When 

Alsace and Lorraine are restored, a monument there should com- | 

memorate the heroism of her sons. . 
In the world-saving victory of the Marne the Frenchman again 


proved his superiority in the field. But the grateful nations (and gen- 
erous Srance would have it so) should glorify England and Belgium as 
well. It was English bravery and Belgian sacrifice that made possible 
the great victory. 

The German was a fearful danger only before the Marne. He alone 
of all the nations had every male trained or assigned, and so may 
have believed his first blow would be irresistible. But the French 
parry and return decided the war. 3eaten in the supreme test of 
arms, he has had to retire to his trenches and there resort to the methods 
of intimidation, frightfulness, and treachery. _ Kipling says the cruel 
cobra threatened his undaunted enemy, telling him to *‘ be afraid,’ but 
in his cold heart he was afraid.” 5 fod 

Can the Italians point to instances equally inspiring and glorious? 

Yes. There are thousands of Italians now living who heard the 
guns when their fathers, untrained and almost unarmed, fought the 
veteran legions of despotism. Milan, Venice, Rome, and Palermo 
proved that through the length and breadth of Italy the spirit that 
sent forth “the dauntless three’ far back in the centuries still abides. 
At Milan when the people rose against the hated Teuton the popula- 
tion was less than 170,000. Old Radetsky, the greatest of Austrian 
~ soldiers since Eugene, with 16,000 troops and over 200 guns, held the 
citadel, the walls and squares, and even had his Tyrolean riflemen 
on the roof of the great cathedral; but the Milanese—and every man, 
woman, and child must have been instinct with generalship as well 
as superhuman courage—fought from street to street and housetop 
to housetop until he was driven out. Can any parallel to this be 
found i istory ? 
rr 3 C. E. CLank, 


Rear Admiral, United States Navy. 





Enlistment of Ex-Convicts. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CARL HAYDEN, 
OF ARIZONA, 
IN tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, February 23, 1918. 


HAYDEN. In accordance with the permission granted 
me, [ desire to print the following letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


AIr. 


Boarv OF PARDONS AND PAROLES FOR THE 
STATH OF ARIZONA, 
Florence, February 11, 1918. 
Hon. Cart Haypen, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drarn Mr. HaypEN: I write to you to suggest the repeal of the 
law prohibiting men from enlisting in the Army or Navy who have 
served a sentence in a penal institution. Such a law may have 
appeared all right in days when men’s minds were much in the dark 
as to crime and its causes, but in this day there can be no excuse 
whatever for keeping such an abominable law on the statute books of 
our Nation. 

Men in prison have a great spirit of patriotism within them when 
their country is menaced by an enemy from without. As a rule they 
are daring fellows, men alive with the spirit of adventure, “ rarin 
to go,” as the vernacular of the range would express it. Any of these 
fellows who have served a prison sentence who can pass the physical 
and psychiatric examination should be taken in either Army or Navy. 

But a few days since a Canadian recruiting officer came to this 
institution and asked that three British subjects who were inmates 
of the Arizona State Prison be paroled to join the Canadian expe- 
ditionary service. The board of pardons and paroles made the recom- 
mendation and the three men were enlisted in the Canadian Army, 
where they are now in service. At the same time the board recom- 
mended a pardon for a young American who had seen service in the 
Philippines and who had an honorable discharge from the United 
States Army. ‘The governor issued the proclamation of pardon. He 
traveled to Fort Riley for the purpose of reenlisting. I shall now let 
him tell the story of his rejection by The Adjutant General : 

“KANSAS City, MO., February 6, 1918. 

“Dean Mr. SANDERS: I arrived at Fort Riley last Saturday. I 
saw my old colonel and he wired and wrote The Adjutant General of 
the Army, as did two other commissioned officers, recommending me 
for reenlistment. The Adjutant General refused to reenlist me. I 
came to Kansas City to-day. I leave at G p. m. for Toronto, Canada— 
geing to join the British Army and not the Canadian. Will get 
equipped in Toronto, and go from there to the south of England for 
training. Will be in trenches for spring drive of Fritz’s. 

* Regards, 
“ BRINKLEY.” 

Why should we lose this well-trained man? He was a hospital 
attendant, much needed at this time in the service. A man who has 
passed through a modern prison is better fitted for military service 
than a man who comes from the ordinary walks of life, for he has 
undergone discipline and will willingly obey orders. 

The forty-seventh annual meeting of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation, held in New Orleans November 19 to 23, 1917, recommended 
to the American Congress the repeal of this obnoxious law prohibiting 
a man from enlisting who had served a penal sentence. Congress 
surely should take action. I hope you will make an effort to wipe this 
law from the Nation’s statutes, 

Very cordially, yours, 
J. J. SANDERS, 
Parole Clerk, Arizona State Prison, 
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Some days ago I referred Mr. Sanpers’s letter to the War De- 
partnent and received the following reply from The Adjutant 
General of the Army: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, Fetruary 20, 1918. 


Hion. Cant Haypen, 
House of Representatives. 


Dean Sir: Acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 16th 
instant, addressed to the Secretary of War, in which you inclosed one 
dated February 11, 1918, from Mr. J. J. Sanders, parole clerk, Arizona 
State prison, Florence, Ariz., herewith returned, with respect to the 
enlistment in the Army of men who have served a sentence in a penal 
institution, and in response to a. request to be advised as to what 
the law is on this subject and whether this department would favor the 
enactment of legislation which would permit such prisoners to enlist*in 
the Army, I have the honor to inform you that section 1118, Revised 
Statutes, provides that “no person who has been convicted of a felony 
shall be enlisted or mustered into the military service.” The question 
of legislation permitting such men to enlist has been repeatediy con- 
sidered by this department. but owing to the fact that such enlistments 
would ten] to lower the high standard which it has been the desire 
of the department to maintain, enactment of such legislation is not 
considered desirable by the department. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


HI. P. McCain, 
The Adjutant General. 


An Awakened America. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


OF TE:A8, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Friday, February 22, 1918. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the privilege ac- 
corded ime through the unanimous consent of my colleagues 
(pp. 100, 1856) to now comment more in detail upon several 
questions of public concern. 

Germany is now dealing with an awakened America. The 
rich lifeblood of this Nation is irrevocably pledged to the cause 
of liberty and is now pulsating patriotically behind the Stars 
and Stripes with but a single thought and purpose—to fight 
this momentous war to a successful conclusion—thus placing 
the seal of world-wide disapproval of all civilized peoples upon 
barbarously cruel militaristic Prussian autocracy. Then shall 
become possible through a league of nations the dawn of a 
world’s permanent peace, which shall make it forever impos- 
sible in the future for one nation successfully to prosecute war 
against another. 

Woe be unto the man who falters or exhibits disloyalty just 
now, who stands in the way of the just purposes of our country, 
or who wijtingly or unwittingly gives aid and encouragement to 
our enemies! The temper and spirit of loyal Americans will no 
longer countenance it, and their patience is tried now almost 
beyond human endurance. It behooves all citizens, in whatever 
walk of life and in whatever department of service, to pull 
strenuously against the collar, shoulder to shoulder, unflinch- 
ingly and without complaint or murmur. The one who refuses 
or fails is an infamous Slacker, vile and despicable. 

This is no time for selfish or partisan criticisms. Our brave, 
stalwart boys have gone fearlessly from the firesides of each of 
our districts to the mobilizing camps and battle fronts of EKu- 
rope; their precious lives are daily facing the horrible terrors 
of the bomb-laden sea and treacherous trenches, and we must 
unite in a concert of action to safeguard and guarantee to them 
every possible chance of return. 

By every thought, word, ond deed the incomparable Presi- 
dent of the United States has amply demonstrated that he is 
worthy of our full confidence. And he has the absolute and 
unlimited confidence of each and every Member of this Con- 
gress. Then why hamper him with chattering criticisms, and 
why seek to clog his plans with proposed legislation that is 
antagonistic to his expressed wishes and purposes? I have 
stood behind him thus far, and I intend to continue so to do 
until the end. Until the termination of this war I intend to 
support only such measures as the President approves of, and: 
I intend to vote against every measure disapproved of by him, 
As the Commander in Chief. of our Army and Navy, the re- 
sponsibility of this war primarily rests upon his shoulders, 
and I for one am going to vote to give him anything and every- 
thing he wants to win it. 

I repeat that there is. at last an awakened America. There 
was a time when some thinking people believed that the assassi- 











nation in Serbia of the Crown Prince of Austria brought about 
this horrible conflict. Everyone knows now that it was but an 
incident used 2s an excuse by the Imperial German Government 
to begin a long-conceived and premeditatively planned war for 
the ambitious conquest of the world, the careful and minute 
preparation for which had been secretly carried on for over a 
quarter of a century. On that eventful June 14, 1914, all na- 
tions of the world were at peace, one with another. With the 
exception of Germany, all countries earnestly sought to perfect 
plans whereby no cruel war should ever again blight the hap- 
piness of mankind. But while all others planned for a world 
‘peace autocratic Prussianism plotted deep-laid schemes for 
war—not a war that would benefit the people of any country, 
but a war of conquest, lust, rapine, murder, robbery, and crime, 
prosecuted merely to satisfy the selfish ambition of Hohenzol- 
Jern nobility. We have at last learned the meaning of the fol- 
owing portions of the Prussian creed: 

We Hechenzollerns take our crown from God alone. On me the spirit 
of God has d&scended. Who opposes me I shall crush to pieces. 
Nothing must be settled in this werld without the intervention of the 
German Emperor. 

Might is right, and is decided by war. Treaties are only a disguise 
to conceal other political aims. The German people are the chosen of 
God. War in itself is a good thing. The efforts directed toward the 
abolition of war must_not only be termed foolish, but absolutely im- 
moral. The peace of Europe is only a secondary matter for us. ‘The 
sight of suffering does one good; the infliction of suffering does one 
more good. . Weak nations have not the same right to live as powerful 
nations. The world has no longer need of little nationalities. We 
need to enlarge our colonial possessions; such territorial acquisitions 
we can only realize at the cost of other States. 

Russia must no longer be our frontier. France must be so com- 
letely crushed that she will never again cross our path. Against 
ingland, our real enemy, we fight for booty, and to subdue her and 
break her influence forever. German should replace English as the 
world language. English is a bastard tongue and must be swept away. 
The Betgians should not be shot dead, but so left as to make impossible 
all hope of recovery. Treat the Belgian civil population with unre- 
lenting severity and frightfulness. The civilization of mankind suffers 
every time a German becomes an American. 

It has gradually but finally dawned upon us that while all 
other nations were dreaming of peace, prosperity, and pleasure, 
for over 30 years Germany had used the Empire's concentrated 
skill, genius, labor, and resources in preparing for this war, 
mobilizing an army of 5,000,000 trained soldiers, perfectly 
armed and equipped; a strengthened navy, reenforced by the 
powerful submarine, perfected to a marvelous degree of offen- 
sive efficiency; strategical pesitions and frontiers fortified and 
protected; adequate financial arrangements made _ throughout 
the world; stores of munitions, offensive and defensive, manu- 
factured and housed; improved aircraft, with an army of 
trained aviators; food conserved; and inagurated one of the 
most extensive and effective spy systems ever dreamed of be- 
fore in history, which permeated the very life of the industrial 
and governmental organizations of every country. 

No wonder that in its manifesto published a few years before 
the war, entitled “ Universal Empire,” the Pan Germanic League 
had authority for asserting: 

Progressive effort will be carried on until our batteries can be un- 
masked without danger. Europe will then find herself confronted by 
a situation already prepared, even to the minutest details, and against 
which she will be powerless. 

And Europe did awake confronted by just such a serious situ- 
ation, and against which she would have been powerless, had it 
not been for our timely assistance opportunely given at the 
crucial moment. 

There. was a time when some Americans believed that the 
United States was thrust into this war by the influence of muni- 
tion makers and high finance. But this is the belief of no pa- 
triotic and enlightened American now. It is true that such 
interests wanted war and did exert all possible influence in that 
direction, but it is equally true that all such influence was abso- 
lutely fruitless. Even after the German cruiser Prinz Litel 
Friedrich on January 28, 1915, sunk the American merchantman 
William P. Frye, our President kept us out of war for over 26 
months thereafter, to a time when not to have taken up arms 

against a murderously attacking enemy, in defense of our sacred 
rights ruthlessly ignored and arrogantly trampled upon, would 
have made German vassals of us all, and branded every Ameri- 
can citizen as an infamous coward with a yellow streak down his 
back, void of all courage, honor, and character. 

In addition to Germany’s unforgivable affront to Europe—the 
despoliation of poor little Serbia, the devastation of and horrible 
world-extending crime against Belgium, with sacred treaties 
ignored, thousands of defenseless women murdered, thousands of 
chaste mothers and virgin daughters kept captive behind licen- 
tious German armies and forced to live lives worse than death, 
thousands of little children maimed, dismembered, and mur- 
dered, the horrible atrocities committed in France, England, and 
Italy, the barbarous destruction of the history-famed temples 
of art and science, the dastardly massacre of nearly a million 
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civilian Armenians by uncivilized Turks, the deportation of thou- 
sands of young girls to Turkish harems, the premeditated at- 
tacks upon the wounded and helpless, upon hospitals and invalid 
trains, upon Red Cross nurses and angels of mercy, bombing 
schools, mutilating 76 innocent children in one building. dropping 
poisoned candy out of aeruplanes that victims of tender years 
might eat and die, forcing captive women and children, weak 
and exhausted, wider lash and starvation, to do manual labor 
14 hours a day, marching Italian wives and children in front of 
German armies invading Italy, thus forcing the brave Italian 
soldiers to shoot their flesh and blood to save their country— 
this war-mad German demon gave an additional affront and pur- 
posed provocation to the United States. 

Before we entered this war Germany had anarchistically re- 
nounced and violated every principle of international law, gradu- 
ally builded and established through the civilization of ages, 
had denied us the God-given right to sail upon the high seas, 
had violated treaties, had wantonly broken sacred promises, had 
deceived us in a hundred ways, had filled our country with mur- 
derous spies, had spent millions of dollars here in a pro-German 
propaganda, had maliciously sunk 19 American ships, and mur: 
dered in cold blood 225 Americzn citizens, each one of whom had 
the right to demand protection of our flag, had engaged in out- 
rageous intrigues in the very heart of our capital and financial 
and commercial centers, and altogether had sunk 1,276 merchant 
ships, of which 425 belonged to neutral countries not engaged 
in war, many of which were without warning attacked in the 
darkness of the night, and hundreds of men, women, and little 
children dumped inte the cruel bowels of the ocean to an un- 
known watery grave. Disregarding demand after demand, and 
ultimatum after ultimatum, Germany persisted in doing the very 
things, the doing of which, we had assured her, meant war 
with our flag—one that has never yet known defeat, and never 
will. Germany’s pernicious plans even embraced a hope of in- 
fluencing the action of Congress through bribes, for the State 
Department has made public the telegram which in January, 
1917. Ambass:dor von Bernstorff sent from Washington, wherein 
he stated: 

I request authority te pay up to $50,000, in order, as on former oc- 
casions, to influence Congress through the organization you know of, 
which can perhaps prevent war. I am beginning in the meantime to act 
accordingly. 

Germany did not want America to take up arms until she had 
conquered Europe, and then could center her whole power 
against us. Indicating the intention of Germany with respect to 
the United States, the Frankfurter Zeitung, as mouthpiece of 
the Kaiser, had published the following: 

After England and other countries have been conquered their navies 
will be taken over, and then we will sail on to America, overpower that 
country, and collect sufficient indemnities from their people to pay the 
entire cost of the war. 

In the face ‘of our forbearance for two and one-half years, 
and in reckless violation of her numerous promises, on January 
31, 1917, Germany arrogantly notified us that on the next day 
she would close up the markets upon which our 6,500,000 farmers 
depended by sinking every ship that entered a zone 1,200 miles 
long by 1,000 miles wide, through which last year passed six- 
sevenths of our cotton products and seven-eighths of our beef 
products, all ships to be ruthlessly sunk without warning, day 
or night, regardless of ownership, flag, or the number of women 
and children on board, and that no lives would be saved. Such 
action acquiesced in by us would have ruined every farmer, 
stock raiser, and producer in America, and within 60 or 90 days 
would have forced England, France, and Italy upon their knees, 
begging mercy from a merciless tyrant, and left Germany free 
to center all of her forces against the United States in a con- 
quest of subjugation. 

We did not know then, but we knew shortly thereafter, that 
12 days before this Germany had sent to her minister in Mexico 
the following infamous communication: 

BERLIN, January 19, 1917. 


On the 1st of February we intend to begin submarine warfare unre- 
stricted. In spite of this it is our ‘ntention to endeavor to keep neutral 
the United States of America. If this attempt is not successful, we 
propose an alliance on the following basis with Mexico: That we shall 
make war together and together make peace. We shall give general 
financial support, and it is understood that Mexico is to reconquer the 
lost territory in New Mexico, Texas, and Arizona. ‘The details are left 
to you for settlement. 

You are instructed to inform the President of Mexico of the above in 
the strictest confidence as soon as it is certain there will be an outbreak 
of war with the United States, and suggest that the President of Mexico 
on his own initiative should communicate with Japan, suggesting ad- 
herence at once to this plan, at the same time offer to mediate between 
Germany and Japan. 

Please call to the attention of the President of Mexico that the em- 
ployment of ruthiess submarine warfare now promises to compel England 
to make peace in a few months. 


ZIMMERMANN. 


(Signed) 
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If our efficient Secret Service had not intercepted the above 
document and prevented its delivery, I shudder to think of its 
natural and probable consequences. ‘For remember Carranzi’s 
recent cordial birthday greeting to the Kaiser. There was no 
alternative but for the President to call Congress together and 
to declare: 

There is one choice we can not make, we are incapable of making; 
we will not choose the path of submission and suffer the most sacred 
rights of our Nation and our people to be ignored or violated. * * * 
Our object is to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life 
of the world as against selfish and autocratic power, and to set up 
amongst the really free and self-governed peopies of the world such a 
eoncert of purpose and action as will henceforth insure the observance 
ef those principles. 

The President had in mind the possible happening of just 
such a contingency when, in Topeka, on February 2, 1916, he said: 

We are not going to invade any nation’s right. But suppose. my 
fellow countrymen, some nation should invade our rights. What then? 
I have come here to tel: you that the difficulties of our foreign policy 
* %* ®* daily increase in number and intricacy and in danger, and I 
would be derelict in my duty to you if I did not deal with you in these 
matters with the utmost candor and tell you what it may be necessary 
to use the force of the United States to do. 

And the next day at St. Louis the President stated: 

And I am bound to tell you that the danger is constant and immediate. 


In resenting Germany’s attempted conquest of the world the 
following countries have engaged in war against her and have 
taken up arms in defense of their rights: Serbia, Russia, France, 
Belgium, England (embracing the British Empire), Montenegro, 
Japan, Italy, San Marino, Portugal, Roumania, United States, 
Cuba, Panama, Greece, Siam, Liberia, Clrina, and Brazil, em- 
bracing a population of 1,370,225,000 people. Though not engag- 
ing in war, the following nations have broken off all relations 
with Germany, viz: Bolivia, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, 
Santo Domingo, Haiti, Chile, Costa Rica, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Ecuador, embracing a population of 21,870,000 people. 

In historic and beloved Mount Vernon, the shrine at which all 
lovers of free people the world over worship, there are three 
swords used by Washington, the Father of his Country and the 
first President of this Republic. In his will he decreed: “ These 
swords are bequeathed with the following injunction: Never 
unsheathe them to spill blood except in defense of this country 
or its rights, but when once unsheathed for such purpose, die 
rather than surrender them until that purpose has been accom- 
plished.” Our country has drawn its sword in a just and 
righteous cause, and will never sheathe it until we secure a 
peace that will last throughout ages. It must be a permanent 
peace, secured by a league of nations, whose police power to 
enforce same will be the only armaments permitted hereafter to 
be maintained. ¥ 

In his message of January 8, 1918, the President made it very 
plain that— 


We have no jealousy of German greatness, and there is nothing in 
our program that impairs it. We grudge her no achievement or dis- 
tinction of learning or of pacific enterprise such as have made her 
record very bright and very enviable. We do not wish to injure her or 
to block in any way her legitimate influence or power. We do not wish 
to fight her either with arms or with hostile arrangements of trade if 
she is wiiling to associate herself with us and the other peace-loving 
nations of the world in covenants of justice and law and fair dealing. 
We wish her only to accept a place of equality among the peoples of 
the world—the new world in which we now’ live—instead of a place 
of mastery. 


With such a deadly world conflict now engaging the universe, 
our people must stand solidly behind our Government. The 
President is confidently depending upon each Member of Con- 
gress to see to it that no disloyalty is permitted to exist in his 
district. Whenever the thin smeke appears we must see to it 


that the fire is promptly extinguished before the blaze bursts 
beyond control. 


On August 25, 1917, at Comanche, Tex., Hon. Oscar Callaway 
(who until the last election was the Congressman from the Fort 
Worth-Comanche district) made a speech, and from the steno- 
graphic report of same, certified to be correct by Mr. W. H. Gra- 
nim, reporting same at the instance of one of the departments of 
Government, I quote the following excerpts: 


I come to you to reason with you about what our rights and duties 
are, not to break any law, not to evade any law, but to determine, if 
we don’t like the law, how we can act with reference to it, and that it 
is our right as American sovereigns to repeal it, and to repeal every 
man that has had anything on earth to do with it. * * * Did you 
say in your ballots at the Tast election that you wanted to go into this 
war? Well, your Representatives put you in it. Did they represent 
you truly or did they es you? If they misrepresented you 
as American sovereigns, you have got only to abide your time in accord- 
ance with the laws and Constitution of this country until the time 
comes for you to act again, which will be at the next election, and you 
can repeal every law that is on the statute books with reference to this 
thing, and you can repeal every man that supported it. Twenty men in 
Congress with iron down their backs and brains in their heads could 
have stopped it last winter. They could have stopped it this spring. 
3ut what did the people of this country do? They slept, * * * 
and those who would drive us inte this war put every man out of 
Congress that dared stand up and fight it, and put in their places men 
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pledged to support the President—it didn’t matter where he went. 
* ¥* * You said at the last election, ‘‘ Let’s have a one-man govern- 
ment, and everybody stand by him.” You have seen where he has 
gone to. Did he go in accordance to the commission you gave him? 
Did you commission him to put you-‘in war with Germany? ~ 
Do him just like the taw you don’t like—abide by it until the time comes 
to repeal him. * * * You can not repeal the President for four 
years, but you can repeal every Congressman in two years. * * #*# 
Ilow are you going to do that? You must go home from here, because 
you can’t do it here Have your schoolhouse meetings. have your 
precinct meetings, have your county meetings, have your district meet- 
ings, have your State meetings, and you people discuss among your- 
selves—discuss whether you want to do that thing or not, and how 
you want to do it. Be patient! Be cool! Be reasonable! Be certain 
that you are at all times strictly within the range of the law, * * *~- 
because they are watching to see if you do make a mistake. They are 
taking me down here to-day. Do you suppose these men (reporters) 
weren't sent here by somebody to take my speech for the purpose of 
getting me if they could? They want to take me up. They want to 
take up 10,000 citizens of Comanche County for violating the law. 
= * And you people can determine whether or not you want to 
carry this war on or don’t want to carry it on, through your accredited 
Representatives that you send to Washington two years from now, or 
one year from now. If your sentiments are what I think they are, 
peer Representatives in Washington will go to turning double somer- 
saults. 

Do you know what the President says we are in it for?—to make the 
worid safe for democracy. Didn't he and every Representative take 
an oath to support the Constitution? Is there a word said in it about 
the world for democracy? * * * The world for democracy! You 
all can not know hew contemptibly fraudulent that sounds to me. 
* * * Besides misrepresenting you, didn’t they usurp authority? 
* * * Every citizen in this country has been pinched. Everybody 
in this iand knows whether he wants this or don’t want it, and 
whether or not there has been a usurpation of authority, whether or 
not these people represented his views in putting himin. * * * [If 
you don't act in unison in this eourtry you will be divided and hung. 

Before the war ever started they have appropriated move than half 
of the tax values of this county. Should it go on two years at this 
rate, and assuming that Comanche County is about ordinary in her per 
capita wealth and population, ae have appropriated and bonded every 
doliar’s worth of property in the United States. Then talk to us about 
economizing at the table! Haven’t they been sending somebody around 
to vou to tell you that? Well, you determine whether you want to 
do it or not, but let me implore you. They are looking down here, or 
they would not send these men over kere to-day. 1! would like for these 
men to tell this crowd—here is 10,000 American citizens assembied 
here—who sent you down here, and what are you here for? = 
We are not acting by ourselves. I think that I have got a wire down 
here in my pocket from New York. No; this is from Indianapolis: 
“Delighted to hear you are coming. Peoples’ council convention will be 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., and we will expect you to make a speech 
either on September 2 or 3.""_ I have got letters from Utah, from the 
State of Washington, from North and South Dakota, from Missouri, 
from Florida, from Alabama, from Georgia, from Arizona, from Cali- 
fornia. and almost every State in the Union, and from every character 
ef high-class citizens of the United States, ex-United States Sena- 
or. * * * Be cautious that you do not come in contact with Fed- 
eral officials and these supercilious bigots that imagine that an American 
citizen never had any rights. * * Work this problem out and 
send delegates to your county convention to act and be here to deter- 
mine what you are going to do, and then reach for a lignum-vite club 
for these officers, loaded to scatter, and get everyone of them, from 
constable to President of the United States. 


I have quoted the above in order to emphasize to my col- 
leagues the great importance of thoroughly posting their con- 
stituents with first-hand information concerning the facts con- 
necte:] with this war. If a distinguished citizen who so lately 
has been a Member of Congress can display such ignorance of 
conditions and preach sentiments so pregnant with dissatis- 
faction to our own people and aid and encouragement to our 
enemies, Whut might we expect from that class of citizens found 
in every district less enlightened and less informed The people 
in not a single one of my 58 counties would permit such a speech 
to be made within their border. I am authorized by the loyal 
citizens of Comanche County to assure the President and this 
Congress that Mr. Callaway’s speech was indorsed only by a 
bunch of disgruntled Socialists, who had gathered from several 
counties for the advertised appointment, and that such is no 
part of the sentiment of the Democrats and Republicans of 
Comanche County. The Minneapolis convention did not meet, 
and said speech was never repeated in any of the States men- 
tioned or elsewhere. In December I spoke in Comanche in be- 
half of our war policies, and every person in the courthouse 
stood and pledged allegiance to our flag and the plans of our 
President to win this war. 

Under the head of “ Petitions,” on page 8609 of the REcorp | 
for October 5, 1917, appear numerous petitions introduced by 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mason] in behalf of H. R. 
5181—the effect of which would nullify the purposes of our 
draft law—among which, besides one signed by 100 citizens of 
Comanche County, and another by 98 citizens of Comanche 
County, appears “one from 20 citizens of Hon. THomas BLaAn- 
Ton’s district.” and another “one from 16 citizens of Stephens 
County, Tex..” which is in my district. Upon investigation I 
find that every man from my district signing these petitions ‘@a 
Socialist, and has been “ cussing” the Government, whether Re- 
publican or Democratic, for years. I can assure the President 
and this Congress that each and everyone of my 58 counties, 
and also the counties apportioned to the new seventeenth dis- 
trict, are loyal to the core, and are standing solidly behind the 














President in all of his plans and policies, and are going to in- 
sure the safety of our brave boys in service to the uttermost by 
not countenancing any disloyalty whatever. 

During this crisis the people should have absolute confidence 
in their representatives and no person should make an un- 
founded charge that might destroy it. Usually. newspapers are 
both correct and fair. They should be, as they keep us in 
touch with the world, and we can not do without them. But 
I want to call attention to a few errors of late which have 
wrought much harm. 

On October 81 Editor Son, in the Palo Pinto Star, in effect, 
told his readers that we had imposed an income tax on other 
people but had exempted ourselves, and that we were idling 
our time in four-hour-a-day sessions. The press everywhere 
was conveying this news. If true, the people justly felt out- 
raged. ' 

There is not a Member of this House who will not agree with 
me when I say that any Congressman who would vote a tax 
on the people and seek to escape by exempting himself is not 
worthy to sit here, but ought to be in the Federal penitentiary ; 
and it is well known to the country now that not a single 
Member of this House so voted, and there is no clause in the 
tax law exempting Congressmen. But because a clause was 
so construed by the newspapers and published broadcast over 
the Nation, Congress promptly, after meeting in this second 
session, passed a bill stating specifically that no such construe- 
tion was intended and that Congressmen were not exempt. 
Yet I have looked in vain in the columns of Editor Son’s Star 
and many other newspapers for this correction. But to accentu- 
ate the error in large headlines on February 2 the daily news- 
papers stated that although exempted by law Internal-Revenue 
Commissioner Roper had ruled that Congressmen, nevertheless. 
would have to pay their tax—as if they were resisting its 
payment—while in truth and in fact what Commissioner Roper 
did rule was that Congressmen did not try to exempt theim- 
selves and that the tax law as passed contained no exemption; 
and the press of the country has never yet informed the public 
that there has never at any time been any inclination or 
attempt on the part of Congressmen to exempt themselves from 
paying the tax the same as everybody else. 

In regard to the charge of idling away the time in four-hour- 
a-day sessions, I will state that when I came to Washington I 
was prejudiced against the noon convening hour. In my cam- 
paign speeches I had denounced this practice, calling attention 
to the fact that banks, schools, State departments, and even 
churches opened before noon; and I promised, if elected, that 
I would put in a full day’s work «und would vote for Congress 
to convene at 9 a. m., the same as all other business institu- 
tions. I did not, however, as my newspaper friends ridicu- 
lously charged me with, say that “I would make Congress open 
at 8 o’clock a. m.,” though I did call attention to the fact that 
for eight years during the summer time I had opened my dis- 
trict court at 8.30 a. m. and had transacted a full day’s work 
for the people. But I had been in Washington only a few days 
before I learned why it is to the best interests of our constitu- 
ents for Congress to meet as it does; that all of the depart- 
ments meet at 9 and close at 5; that if Congress met at 9, 
there would be no time whatever to transact business with the 
departments, to answer the voluminous mail which comes daily 
from our constituents, or to attend committee meetings, and 
that the work before the various committees is the most impor- 
tant work done by Members. Since coming: to Washington I 
have worked every. Sunday except four, have worked every 
night except six, and have put in from 12 to 14 hours’ hard 
work a day. I am willing to admit that it is the uninformed 
on the subject who would favor. Congress convening at an 
earlier hour. 

Another friendly newspaper has asked editorially why Con- 
gressmen have not been as anxious to serve on the front as 
they have been to force others. I sincerely believe that there 
are few, if any, Congressmen who are not willing to serve on 
the front and would gladly enlist if the President desired it. 
Shortly after Congress passed the draft act I sent to the Presi- 
dent the following communication: 

WASUINGTON, D. C., May 22, 1917. 
To the PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: If I can be used at the front I stand ready 
to serve my country. When the question was before the House I voted 
to increase the maximum age limit to 45, so that I would De included. 
I likewise voted to subject Members of Congress to the selective draft, 
in order that I would not be excluded. I am willing to waive my age 
and position. 

My father enlisted as a Confederate soldier at the age of 16. My 
great-grandfather, William Waiker, of Cumberland County, Ya., had the 
privilege of fighting for his country in the Revolution. My mother’s 
uncle, James Monroe Hill, was a veteran of San Jacinto. My oldest 
son is not 17, but will be ready to respond when the call of his country 
makes it necessary. 
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T stand ready to obey your erders should my services be needed and 
you should see fit to call on ine. 
With much respect, I remain, 
Very sincerely, yours, THomaAs L. BLANTON. 

I received from the President the following reply: 


Tune White House, Washinyton, May 23, 1917. 
Ilion. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. BLANTON: Your letter of May 22 does you great honor. 
I do not wonder that you feel as you do, and yet I want very earnestly 
to remind you that we are now engaged not merely in creating an 
Army but also in mobilizing a Nation to perform all its functions at 
the highest pitch of efficiency. Surely in such circumstances it is just 
as much a man’s duty to stay ac a post such as you have been assigned 
to by your constituents as it is for a man to volunteer for an army. 1 
take that view of it with the greatest confidence. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILsoN. 


Other friendly newspapers have informed the people that by 
passing the zone postal-rate law we have done a great injury 
to the reading public, and petitions are flooding our offices to 
repeal it. Our Government has carried publications threugh 
the mails each year at an aetual loss of $70,000,000. Even with 
the zone system recently passed the Government will still sus- 
tain a substantial loss. It is well known that if these news- 
papers and magazines were forced to pay the cost of their car- 
riage through the mails on an equality with everybody else we 
could easily go to a 1-cent basis for first-class letter mail and 
have a surplus left over every year. While the publisher re- 
ceived $450,000 for the advertisements in the May, 1917, number 
of the Ladies’ Home Journal, it cost our Government $20,000 more 
to circulate that one issue than it received ; and while one weekly 
issue of the Saturday Evening Post brings to the publisher 
$310,000, yet the Government on that issue sustains an actual 
less of $15,000 each week, and the Government sustains an 
actual loss of $4,000,000 each year under the old system for 
carrying through the mails the publications of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. alone. During the last fiscal year the Government 
lost $1,516,388 in earrying the Collier’s Weekly. $451,044 in 
earrying the New York Times, and actually paid to the rail- 
roads $80,000 more than it received for hauling the Outlook. 
No wonder they are howling when some of this subsidition and 
graft has been taken away from them. This loss has been paid 
by the people, who have been taxed in order that rich publishers 
may become multimillionaires. 

Editor Cowan, in his San Saba Star, has complained that my 
drought-relief bill seeks to help only the stockman and has over- 
looked the poor farmer, when, as a matter of fact, it promises 
every possible relief to the farmer. 

Before the special session adjourned I published in the Abilene 
Daily Reporter the following: 


I am receiving daily numerous appeals from different portions of the 
district requesting aid from Congress. The claim is made by many that 
all credit is being withdrawn, and that without it being given by the 
Government it will be impossible to procure seed grain this fall. I have 
too much confidence in the character, ability, and resources of our 
splendid merchants and bankers to believe that they will long permit 
such an awful condition to exist. ; 

I realize fully the distressing situation existing. I shudder to think 
of the many hardships which must be undergone this winter in our 
drought-stricken section. But the question is, Can we west Texans 
afford to ask Congress for aid? Can not we care for own locally? 

I have been told many times that the outside aid received by our 
country during the drought of 1886-87 was, after all, an injury rather 
than a lasting benefit; that many weil-to-do people who did not need 
assistance were the first to clamor for their share of the distribution ; 
and that for many years thereafter our section was severely criticized 
and condemned by northern and eastern papers. ; 

There are other sections of the United States just now which like- 
wise have been unfortunate, and were I to request aid for my district 
many other districts would insist on having it tikewise, and before any 
district received aid worth mentioning an enormous appropriation with 
correspondingly increased taxes would be necessary. To advance to 
the needy one dollar would require the expenditure of about five. 

Therefore, before requesting or permitting Government assistance, 
canvass the matter carefully, think it over seriously, and see if some 
way can not be found to handle the situation and our misfortunes 
locally, especially during war times. “ 

The new food-survey bill we have just passed and which became a law 
August 10 contains the following: 

“Sec. 3. That whenever the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that 
there is or may be a special need in any restricted area for seeds suit- 
able for the production of food or feed crops, he is authorized to pur- 
chase or contract with persons to grow such seeds, to store them, and 
to furnish them to farmers for cash, at cost, including the expense of 
packing and transportation. 

“Suc. 4. That the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to cooperate 
with such State and local officials, and with such public and private 
agencies or persons as he finds necessary, and to make such rules and 
regulations as are necessary effectively to carry out the preceding 
section of this act.” ; x 

An appropriation of $2,500,000 has been furnished the Secretary ot 
Agriculture to enable him to secure seed, which he will furnish at cost 
for cash. May I suggest that you merchants and bankers in cach 
eounty thoroughly organize your county, ascertain exactly how many 
bushels of seed grain will be needed from the outside, and make early 
application to Secretary David I’. Houston for same. Surely you can 
arrange to get the cash to buy it for the farmers at cost. 

Very sincerely, 
Toomas L. BLanTon. 
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After the special session adjourned I went to Texas, and after 
driving several hundred miles over my district, I was absolutely 
astounded at the perilously serious situation existing, and from 
Reeves County I sent the following teleczram both to Hon. W. G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the’ Treasury, and Hen. Herbert C. 
Hoover, Food Administrator, viz: 





Pecos, TEX., Nerember 7, 1917. 
Hon. Henrert C. lloover, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Hiave just inspected drougkt conditions from Fort Worth to El Paso. 
Situation west of Eastland Ceunty tragic in the extreme. Without see- 
ing it is impessible to conceive of such awful conditious. Thousands of 
farms are bare as public roads. Thousands of farmers have been forced 
io leave country seeking temporary work to avoid starvation. Ranches 
are without both grass and water. In some places crecks have not 
run fer over two years. Even immediate shipinent of cattle will not 
prevent great loss. Cattle are weak and a large percentage are actually 
unable to withstand shipment and would dis in transit, hence only 
salvation is concentrating and feeding on ranches throughout winter 
wherever there is available water. In isolated places stockmen are 
paying over $60 for cake and $22 for hulls. 
ance absolutely necessary for 56 out of 58 counties in my district. 
Beau McCutcheon, ef Davis Mountains, has already spent $45,060 
pasturing alfalfa in irrigated district in effort to save cattle, paying 
$3,000 ter pasturing 20 acres 60 days, after first crop had been eut. 





I respectfully recommend and urge that substantial deposits be placed | 


in all banks in west and southwest Texas, both National and State, 
thus relieving them from any unwarranted uncasiness their connections 
might entertain and enabling them under proper regulations to carry 
the drought-stricken people, and tide over this unusual crisis. 

Tromas L. BDLANTON, 

Both Mr. Heover and Secretary McAcvo answered, premising 
all assistance possible. 

I canceled many appointments te speak on our war policies, 
and immediately returned to Washington, and after conferring 
with the Agricultural Department, Attorney General Gregory, 
Food Administrator Hoover, and Secretary McAdoo I sent the 
following telegram to the press of my district, viz: 

WasuINGTON, D. C., Novembcr 14, 1917. 
Sweetwater DaiLy Reporter. 
Swectwater, Tcr.: 

In conference with Food Administrator Hoover this morning, he ad- 
vised that as long as price received by farmers for cottonseed did not 
exceed $80, cake and meal siiould be sold under $50; also that if such 
an 2greement were net reached to-day at the Houston convention, that 
he expects ultimately, through the license system, to reduce the price 
of cake and meal below $50; also that he hopes to secure a reduction 
of from twelve to five dollars freight rate cn velvet beans, and hopes 
to be able to make available to stockmen other substitute concentrates 
at prices which through regular competition will materially lower the 
price of all seed; also that he is endeavoring to furnish all available 
stock cars io Texas cattlemen inmmediately. 

In conference with Secretary McAdoo this morning, he assured me 
that he would go the limit permitted by law in assisting the drought- 
stricken sect-on, and that if any national bank failed to obtain needed 
assistance from the Federal Reserve System or its regular connections, 
he would make deposits upon proper showing and compliance with the 
department regulations, and that any State bank by joining the Federal 
Reserve System would receive similar assistance. 

Administrator Hoover, Secretary PWouston, Secretary McAdoo, and 
Attorney General Gregory are all keenly alive to the Texas drought emer- 
gency and will cooperate in every possible way to afford the greatest 
assistance. 

Tuomas L. BLANTON. 

In the Housten convention that day, by agreement, the price 
of cake was reduced to $53.50 f. o. b. cars at Houston and Gal- 
veston. All available cars were furnished Texas, and velvet 
benus and other substitute concentrates available were shipped 
to Texas. But after thoroughly canvassing the situation, I 
ascertained that Government deposits in Texas banks would 
furnish very little relief, for the Texas banks, being liable to 
the Government, after all would be forced to require bankable 
security before making loans, and what was most needed was 
assistance to the stockman to winter his stock, which was al- 
ready mortgaged beyond its security value at banks, and assist- 
ance to the farmers, whose only security was their work to be 
performed in raising a crop, yet who did not have seed, house, 
feed, or means for their families to subsist on while making the 
crop. So in the present emergency, when food and feed means 
se much both to our own Nation and our allies, I thought that 
eur Government could well afford to advance money to keep 
alive the cattle by taking a mortgage on them, and advance money 
against the farmer’s labor by taking a mortgage on his crop, 
which, if made, would safely guarantee a return, and if a crop 
failure the farmer would lose his labor and the Government 
would lose its advancement. Hence I carefully prepared such 
a measure, which provided no gift or gratuity, but merely an 
advincement secured by mortgage on live stock of the stockman, 
and the crop to be planted by the farmer, and reimbursible to 
the Government; and as soon as the present session convened I 
introduced this bill, H. R. 6529, on December 3, 1917. Its pas- 
sage would have saved the lives of thousands of cattle and would 
have prevented a single farm from lying idle during this year. 
But. Hon. Clarance Owsley, our Texas representative in the 
Agricultural Department, disapproved of Texas accepting assist- 
ance from the Government, and our Texas committee who came 
to Washington deemed the depositing of funds in Texas banks 
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| least this $121,160. 


| country. 
I deem Government assist- | 





sufficient to tide over the emergenct; hence it was impossible 
to pass the relief measure I proposed. 

In speaking against the Candler amendment to the Agricul- 
ture bill, I took the position that we ought to save this $121,160 
proposed to be spent in small packages of garden seed; that we 
should take our names otf of them and let them be sent out by 
the Agricultural Department to all parties alike applying for 
them, and not wasted by mailing them indiscriminately to many 
business men in cities who did not want them. I congratulate 
Congress upon defeating this amendment, and thereby saving at 
We should have saved also the other item of 
$242,320. We have fully demonstrated the idea of an awakened 
America by recognizing the fall worth and value of our farmers 
and farming industry, in that we have made more generous ap- 
propriations in the Agriculture bill recently passed for the wel- 
fare and benefit of farmers than ever before in the history of our 
We have made the following appropriations to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to accomplish the following, namely : 

live hundred thousand dollars for the eradication of the pink 
bollworm ; $1,000,000 for the eradication of foot-and-mouth and 
other contagious diseases of animals; $60,000 to develop live- 
stock production in cotton districts; $48,800 to regulate nursery 
stock, exterminate plant diseases and insect pests and to regu- 
late the movement of fruit, plants, and vegetables; $113,580 to 
enforce the United States. cotton-futures act ; $92,750 to fix cefi- 
nite grades of grain and grain sorghums; $61,500 to diffuse 
useful information on distribution and marketing of farm prod- 
ucts ; $28,280 to make studies of cooperation among farmers in 
matters of rural credits and of other forms of coeperation in 
rural communities; $45,920 for investigating, demonstrating, 
and promoting the use of standards for different grades, quali- 
ties, and conditions of cotton, and for investigating the ginning, 
grading, stapling, baling, marking, compressing, and tare of 
cotton ; $57,920 to precure statistics relative to all kinds of live 
steck, prices of meats and storage, and to furnish information 
to guide producers, consumers, and distributors of same in its 
sale and purchase; $48,800 to investigate manipulation of mar- 
kets and prevent control of agricultural food products ; $113,000 
to investigate and certify to shippers the condition of fruits, 
vegetables, and other perishable farm products at important 
central markets, such certificates to be prima facie evidence in 
court: $196,660 for collecting and distributing telegraphic in- 
formation relative to supply and market prices of fruits and 
vegetables ; $292,240 to establish a bureau of markets and dif- 
fusing useful information to farmers and stockmen; $82,440 for 
instructing farmers as to the utilization of water in farm irri- 
gation; $98,760 for instruction to farmers on farm drainage; 
$40,040 for instruction on road management; $141,060 for in- 
struction on road making, building, and maintenance; $51,220 
for investigating chemical and physical character of road ma- 
terials ; $60,000 for conducting actual field experiments : $650,140 
for eradicating cotton-boll weevil; $20,600 for improved methods 
of agricultural practice ; $894,820 for destroying wolves, coyotes, 
prairie dogs, and other animals injurious to agriculture and live- 
stock industry ; $304,050 to eradicate and prevent spread of plant 
diseases and insect pests; $83,380 for protection to orchards, 
vineyards, and nuts, $9,600 of which shall be spent in protecting 
pecans from destroying insects ; $69,175 for exploration, chemical, 
and physical investigations of soft; $40,000 for regulating ship- 
ment of poultry and eggs; $242,320 for distribution of garden 
seed ; $143,180 for propagation, testing, and distribution of new 
and rare seeds ; $62,020 for investigations and maintaining plant- 
disease survey; $75,935 for eradicating fruit and orchard dis- 
eases, $8,000 of which shall be spent in eradicating diseases of 
pecans; $87,800 for eradicating diseases of cotton, potatoes, 
truck, and forage crops; $50,000 for eradicating diseases of 
wheat, oats, and barley ; $25,000 for eradicating diseases of corn ; 
$24,280 for breeding and physiological study of alkali-resistant 
and drought-resistant crops; $160,000 for improvement of 
methods of crop production in semiarid or dry land conditions, 

This recognition of the supreme importance of farming and 
the greatest maximum food production possible will be the 
greatest “ back-to-the-farm ” influence that could be exerted. 

But we are condemned by organized labor because we passed 
the Borland amendment requiring the hundreds of employees 
in this department to work eight hours each day. I was raised 
on a farm, and my heart has always been in sympathetic touch 
with the laborer and his problems, but the fight organized labor 
is now making against this Borland amendment is ridiculously 
absurd and absolutely without defense. Why, only a few years 
ago labor was advocating an eight-hour workday, claiming 


that the employee, because of the rest and recreation it would 
afford, could render a very much better quality of service. 
Yet we find that thousands of Government clerks here in Wash- 
ington are malting double pay by accepting employment on a 
second shift fur some private employer after leaving the Gov- 














ernment office at 5 p.m. Hundreds of them do not know what 
hard work is. They work in good, comfortable offices, under 
unusually pleasant surroundings, receive good salaries, paid on 
the dot twice a month in cash; many drive their own automo- 
biles, wear the best clothes tailored in Washington, are regular 
attendants on the best theaters, and altogether live in an 
atmosphere of wild extravagance. Each year they have 80 days’ 
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leave on full pay, 52 Sundays off, are allowed as many as 380 | 


days’ sick leave on doctor’s certificate with full pay, are allowed 
every legal holiday and 12 half holidays on the Saturdays in 
summer, besides a half holiday on the days preceding Christmas 
and New Year, snd on all of the special oceasions and occur- 
rences in Washington. Yet they are asking to be retired on a 
pension when reaching certain ages and howling because the 
Government expects eight hours’ work on the days they do 
work. It is simply ridiculous. There are huivireds of other 
deserving people anxious fer each one of their jubs, who would 
be glad to work eight hours a day. 

Moreover, because Postmaster General Burleson made cer- 
tain recommendations in the interest of efficiency certain em- 
ployees are denouncing him. The employees at El Paso had 
the bad taste to send me a petition urging Congress to ask for 
his resignation. During this war I am in favor of making it 
a death-penalty crime for an cmployee of this Government to 
strike against the Government in this hour of peril. 

In this connection I might add that we should do something 
et once for the underpaid rural free delivery and star-route 
carriers and the employees and postmasters in second, third, 
and fourth class offices. Many have not been making $200 a 
year net for their service. 

In conclusion, let me say that we all indorse what the Presi- 
dent said in his message on February 11: 

I would not be a true spokesman of the people of the United States 
if I did not say once more that we entered this war upon no small 
occasion, and that we can never turn back from a course chosen upon 
principle. Our resources are in part mobilized now, and we shall not 
pause until they are mobilized in their entirety.° Our armies are 
rapidly going to the fighting front, and will go more and more rapidly. 
Our whole strength will be put into this war of emancipation—emanci- 
pation from the threat and attempted mastery of selfish groups of 
autocratic rulers—whatever the difficulties and present partial delays. 
We are indomitable in our power of independent action and can in no 
circumstances consent to live in a world governed by intrigue and 
force. We believe that our own desire for a new international order 


under which reason and justice and the common interests of mankind 
shall prevail is the desire of enlightened men everywhere. 





The Memorial Statue to Ex-President James Buchanan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ISAAC R. SHERWOOD, 
OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, February 21, 1918. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and directed to grant permission to the 


trustees designated in the will of Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston for the 


erection of a memorial to James Buchanan, a former President of the 
United States, on public grounds of the United States in the city of 
Washington, D. C., in the southern portion of Meridian Hill Park, 
between Fifteenth, Sixteenth, W, and Euclid Streets NW.: Provided, 
That the design and location of said memorial and the pian for the 
treatment of the grounds connected with its site shall be Spueoved by 
the Commission of Fine Arts, and that the United States shall be put 
to Bo expense in or by the erection of said memorial. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mir. Speaker, it is claimed in this debate 
that James Buchanan, President from March 4, 1857, to March 4, 
1861, was derelict of duty, when seven Southern States seceded 
from the Union during the last days of his administration. 
Looking backward to that perilous time the claim seems plaus- 
ible. When Lincoln was inaugurated seven Southern States 
had seceded from the Union and had set up a separate govern- 
ment in Montgomery, Ala. But owing to President Buchanan’s 
environment, it will be generally conceded that he was power- 
less to use force to coerce these seceding States, because he had 
no adequate force at his command. Even Lincoln, surrounded, 
as he was, by the ablest statesmen of his own party, made no 
move to coerce these seven seceded States until after an overt 
act, the attack on Fort Sumter, the exclusive defensive prop- 
erty of the United States. 

It was that crash of cannon shot against the walls of Fort 
Sumter that called forth President Lincoln’s bugle call to arms, 
One month and 12 days elapsed after Lincoln’s inauguration 
before this overt act of war on Fort Sumter, during which 
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time Lincoln was powerless to coerce these seeeding States, 
and he made no warlike attempt. And Lincoln's inability to 
cope with the impending crisis was apparent to every intelligent 
Ameriean citizen living at that desperate time. In facet, the 
leaders of the Republican Party were divided in epinion on the 
vital question of the coercion of a State. Horace Greeley, of 
the New York Tribune, the leading Republican editor of that day, 
and the then leading Republican in private life in the United 
States, advocated in his Tribune that the erring southern 
brothers be allowed to go in peace. Gov. Salmon P. Chase, of 
Ohio, a prominent candidate for President in the convention 
which nominated Lincoln and a leading statesman in the Re- 
publican Party, indorsed Horace Greeley’s position to allow the 
seceding States to go in peace. In fact the Republican Party 
was divided on that issue. 

It was the sound of hostile cannon in Charleston Harbor that 
aroused Lincoln and the whole North to arms. When cannon 
speak Nations think, and in the clash of great armies they some- 
times think great thoughts. . 

Let us remember also that in the terrible crisis of impending 
war, President Lincoln in his.call to arms on April 15, 1861, 
made the first duty of the 75,000 militia called into war service 
to recapture forts and public property of the United States. 

I quote a paragraph from that memorable proclamation: 

I deem it proper to say that the first service assigned to the forees 
hereby called forth will probably be to repossess the forts, places, and 
property which have been seized from the Union; and in every event 
the utmost care will be observed, consistentiy with the objects afore- 
said, to avoid any devastatien, any destruction of or interference with 
property, or any disturbance of peaceful citizens in any part of the 
country. 

We were leading a dull and melancholy life previous to Lin- 
coln’s call to arms, but when the crisis came the finger of God 
dropped the plummet into the dead sea, and with the overflow 
came new hopes and new ambitions. 

James Buchanan on the question of African slavery in the 
States was no more proslavery than the average Republican of 
that day. If we are to deny his statue a place in this National 
Capital because of his proclaimed opinions on the slavery ques- 
tion, when no demand is made for a dollar out of the Federal 
Treasury, what shall we do with at least one-quarter of the 
marble and bronze statues now in Statuary Hall in the Capitol, 
who, when living, were more proslavery than James Buchanan? 

I will now proceed to verify the statement that President 
Buchanan was while President no more favorable to slavery in 
the States than the Republican Party. 

The Republican national convention of 1860 was held at Chi- 
eago, Ill., May 16-18. Abraham Lincoln, of [Ilinois, was nomi- 
nate:! for President and Hannibal Hamlin, of Maine, was nomi- 
nated for Vice President. 

The following plank, the crux of the whole matter, was unani- 
mously adopted. I quote section 4: 

That the maintenance inviolate of the rights of the States, and 
especially the right of each State to order and control its own domestic 
institutions, according to its own judgment exclusively, is essential 
to that balance of power on which the perfection and en:urance of our 
political fabric depends, and we denounce the lawless invasion by armed 
force of the soil of any State or Territory, no mattcr ender what pre- 
text, as among the gravest of crimes. 

It will be seen that the most vital plank in the Republican 
national platform, upon which Abraham Lincoln was elected 
President, was an absolutely proslavery platform. It net only 
declared the right of the States to absolutely contrel slavery, 
and denied the right of the General Government to inter- 
fere, but it also denounced the John Brown raid as amongst 
the gravest of crimes. You may search every utterance of 
James Buchanan, from the commencement of his career to the 
end of his first term as President on the 4th of March. 1861, 
and you will find nowhere such a declaration in favor of buman 
slavery in the States as that adopted by the Republican national 
platform of 1860. Furthermore, you will not find in the utier- 





ances of Mr. Buchanan any denunciation of the John Brown raid 

as amongst the gravest of crimes. ; 
We must judge public men not by the lights of the present 

time but in the time in which they lived and moved. Every 


public man from George Washington down to the preseut time 
has been influenced more or less by his environments. [I did 
not agree with James Buchanan in 1860 or 1861. I quete this 
Republican national platform in order to show that i was at . 
that time far in advance of the party to which I belonged on the 
vital question of human slavery. As the eloquent geniieman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WAatsH] has already queted, I was a 
prophet of emancipation. 

And now let me say something of James Buchanan as a man. 
I have some matter that I consider vital whicl: hes never ap- 
peared in print touching the character of i istinguished 
Pennsylvanian. It throws a light on his character not revealed 
in this debate. 


Sates 
sis 
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In his youth James Buchanan's heart was won by the charis 
of the beautiful Miss Anna C. Coleman, who, like himself, re- 
sided in Lancaster, Pa. They were soon betrothed and were 
counted the handsomest couple in all the country around. Some 
time after the cngagement had been announced Mr. Buchanan 
was obliged to go out of town on -a business trip. On his re- 
turn he stopped in to see a Mrs. Willinm Jenkins, who was en- 
tertaining a Miss Gracie Hubley, daughter of Gen, Hubley, an 
oflicer of the Revolutionary War. <A gossiping young woman 
told Miss Coleman of Mr. Buchanan’s visit and thereby incurred 
her jealousy. On the spur of the mement she penned an angry 
not anc released him from his engagement. <A short time after 
this incident a party was arranged to go to Philadelphia to at- 
tend an opera. Miss Coleman was included in the invitation, 
and on arriving at Philadelphia, on a plea of indisposition, re- 
mained at the hotel. On their return from the opera Miss Cole- 
man was found in her room cold in death. 
Coleman broke James Buchanan’s heart and he never married 
and never loved another woman. 

A poem written by James Buchanan, which has never been | 
printed, was found on the person of Miss Coleman, of Lancaster, 
on the 26th of August, 1819. James Buchanan wrote a note to 
the father of Miss Coleman, asking the privilege of attending 
the funeral. Here is the note, dated December 19, 1819: 

I have lost the only ecarthly object of my affections, without whom 
life now presents to me a dreary blank. I have now one request to 
make, and for the love of God and of your dear departed daughter, 
whom I loved more than any other human being could love, deny me 
not. 

This letter is signed James Buchanan, and is addressed to 
Robert Coleman. It was written to ask the privilege of gazing 
upon the form, then cold in death, of Anna C. Coleman. This 
privilege the father of Miss Coleman denied to James Buchanan. 
In fact, he never answered his letter. 

Let me read an unpublished poem by James 
on the person of Miss Coleman, 
Philadelphia: 

And is my dream of faith and hope 
Forever gone into the past? 


And will the God for mercy cope 
With all my sunken hopes at last? 


It can not be that I shall meet 
No more those eyes of light divine; 
It can not be your memory sweet 
Can ever part from me and mine. 


3uchanan, found 
the night of her suicide in 


Some other day I hope and pray 
The shadows of this desperate hour 
Shall vanish in a brighter day, 
And truth and trust shall vent their power. 


Some other day not far away, 
As God is truth and I am true, 
These ugly doubts shall fly away 
And show I am not false to you; 
Until that hour, dear heart, be true, 
For here I pledge my all to you. 

A man, either in public or private life, who could remain 
loyal and true to the love of a woman dead for 50 years—for 
James Buchanan lived 77 years—can have my vote for a 
monument, even if he did not earn it as a prophet of emancipa- 
tion, when prophets of emancipation, like myself, were being 
mobbed. 

During the second term of Grant's administration Horatio 
King, who was Postmaster General under James Buchanan, was 
head of a literary society which met at his house every Sat- | 
urday evening. 
Ames; George Alfred Townsend; J. Q. Howard, of the Galaxy; 
Miss Boyle, the poetess; and Col. Don Piatt, of the Sunday 

Sapitol, were among the usual visitors. It was at one of these 
receptions that I learned through Horatio King the story of 
James Buchanan's broken-hearted love affair with Miss Cole- 
man. 

Some of you practical statesmen on this floor may call James 
Buchanan’s loyal love a weakness, hut how many of you would 
have wept for half a century over the loss of your first love and 
remained single and loyal and true to the end? Probably not 
one. : 

Those who knew James Buchanan best during his lifetime 
know that this tragedy saddened all his life. 

Let us not at this late hour malign the memory of a man who 
in his time was fully abreast with the public sentiment of his 
party and a majority of his country, whose social life was 
pure, and who ranked as a peer in intellectual development and 
culture with the leading statesmen of his generation. 

In the gentleness of Christian charity, and as the only emanci- 
pation prophet of 1859 who was not mobbed and the only one 
now living, with malice toward none and with charity for all, I 
propose to vote for this resolution. 


The sad fate of Miss | 


At that time Grace Greenwood; Mary Clemmer | 


CONGR is SION. \ 
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Monument to James Buchanan in the City of 
Waeeengeon. 


To Ereet : 





EXTENSION or REMARKS 


EDW ARD Ek. ROBBINS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

THE ety or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1918, 

On ihe Joint resolution (IT. J. Res. 70) authorizing the erection on the 
public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C., of a statue of James 
Buchanan, a former President of the United States. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, my efforts to address the House 
upon this resolution have been frustrated by the motion of the 
genileman from Texas [Mr, StaypEN] demanding the previous 
question, and I now avail myself of the privilege granted me 
to make some further comment on the purpose of this resolu- 
tion, The object ef this resolution is to accept a gift, in the 
form of a memorial to James Buchanan, a former President of 
the United States, from his niece, Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnston, 
the cost of which will be between one hundred and one-hundred 
and thirty thousand dollars, the same to be crected in Meridian 
Park, in ‘the city of Washington, without any cost whatever to 
the United States xovernment. 

During the debate on this resolution, when it was previously 
up for consideration on the 13th of February, opposition de- 
veloped to the acceptance of this gift upon two grounds: 

First. That the memory of President Buchanan should not be 
thus commemorated. 

Second. It was a bad precedent for the Government to accept 
this gift in the form proposed. 

The latter of these reasons needs no consideration whatever, 
because many of the monuments throughout the city of Wash- 
ington have been gifts and others have been in part a gift and 
in part paid for by money appropriated by Congress. There is 
ample precedent for accepting this donated monument. 

The first objection, from the manner in which it was urged, 
may be taken to in some manner reflect upon the fair name of 
the great State of Pennsylvania, which State presented Buchanan 
to the Nation, if some reply is not made thereto. 

The career of James Buchanan is without a parallel in 
American public life. Born of poor and humble parentage in 
the mountains of Franklin County, Pa., April 23, 1791, he taught 
school and educated himself, in a large measure. He becaine a 
member of the Lancaster County (Pa.) bar and was elected 
to the Pennsylvania Legislature in 1814. He was a Member 
of Congress from 1820 to 1830 and became one of its most 
distinguished Members and was for years chairman of the 
great Judiciary Committee. From 1830 to 1834 he was min- 
ister to Russia. From 18384 to 1845 he was United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania. From 1845 to 1849 he was Sec- 
retary of State in the Cabinet of President Polk. From 1852 
to 1854 he was minister to the Court of St. James at London, 
England, and in 1856 he was elected the fifteenth President of 
the United States from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Thus for a period of 56 years, with the exception of two short 
breaks, James Buchanan was in public life, and during this 
time he filled offices from the lowest to the highest with signal 
credit, tact, and ability. What an inspiration this career must 
be to every young American. From a humble home in the moun- 
tains of Franklin County, called “ Stony Batter,” to the Presi- 
dency! What other nation affords such opportunity and shows 
such accomplishments in one of its citizens of lowly birth, who 
attained such distinction unaided except by his own talent, 
perseverance, determination, and industry? 

During the Presidency of James Buchanan three important 
events occurred : 

First. The Dred Scott decision, rendered March 6, 1857, two 
days after his inauguration. In this decision Chief Justice 
Taney said: 

They— 

Referring to the negroes— 
had for more than a century before been regarded as so far inferior 
that they had no rights which the white man was bound to respect. 

This decision precipitated the issue of slavery and made cer- 
tain the War of the Rebeilion, : 

Second. The Lincoln and Douglas debates in 1858, in which 
Mr. Lincoln spoke of slavery thus: 


In my opinion it will not cease until a crisis shall have been reached 
and passed. “A house divided against itself can not stand.’ I believe 
the Government can not endure “permanently half slave and half free. 


HON. 


BS 
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I do not expect the Union to be dissolved—I can not expect the house 
to fali—but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all 
one thing or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest 
the further spread of it and place it where the public mind shall rest 
in the belief tha‘ it is in course of ultimate extinction, or its advocates 
will push it forward till it shall become alike Jawful in all the States, 
old as well as new, Nortk as well as South. 

This startling announcement challenged the attention of the 
North to the fact that slavery was an active and progressive in- 
stitution that would not stop until the North had been subdued 
to its grasping power and insatiable greed. 

Third. Jobn Brown’s raid, which occurred October 17, 1859, 
practically brought the country to understand that war was 
imminent and inevitable. 

A mere recital of these stirring events in our history at once 
focuses the mind on the fact that James Buchanan's administra- 
tion was a stormy one, and that it tested men of the finest fiber 
and called for heroic action. It is asserted that Buchanan 
failed to meet the great emergency thrust upon him by these 
startling events. In order to be fair to the memory of James 
Buchanan it is necessary to review briefly the historical occur- 
rences that led up to the situation which confronted and sur- 
rounded him during the whole period of his occupancy of the 
presidential chair. 

The struggling Colonies first were drawn together by the 
articles of association in 1774. This was a weak tie in that it 
did not restrict the individual rights of the Colonies who were 
parties to it. This tie was defined and in some degree strength- 
ened by the Declaration of Independence in 1776. Again this 
bond was further strengthened, but to no such extent as to in- 
terfere with the individual liberty of the Colonies, by the Articles 
of Confederation made in 1778, and, realizing that even the tie 
thus formed was inadequate, the Constitution of 1787 was 
adopted, the first object of which was “to form a more perfect 
Union.” 

Thus it will be seen that the Colonies were drawn together as 
independent governments. The Central.Government was, in- 
deed, an impotent and weak institution. 

Two schools of political thought immediately developed. The 
one sought to strengthen the Federal Government, of which 
Hamilton was the chief advocate, which only could be done by 
curtailing the powers of the individual State. The other strue- 
gled to maintain the independence of the State, and to in every 
way prevent the Federal Government, which was one of dele- 
gated powers, from growing in strength and in importance. The 
chief apostle of this theory was Thomas Jefferson. 

An important factor in the development of these respective 
theories of political belief was the institution of slavery, which 
existed and grew strong in the South. 

In 1820 the Missouri compromise, brought about chiefly by 
Henry Clay, provided for the admission of Missouri as a slave 
State from a part of the Louisiana Purchase, and contained a 
proviso that slavery should be prohibited from the remainder of 
the Louisiana Purchase territory north of the parallel of lati- 
tude designated as 36° 30’’, and even this the North would not 
agree to without the admission of Maine, with two free Senators, 
to offset the two new Members of the Senate frem the slave 
State of Missouri. So confident was Clay that this finally set- 
tled the slavery dispute that he told the Missourians to “ go 
home and prepare your State for gradual emancipation.” 

This compromise, however, proved futile, and in 1850 the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill was enacted by Congress, which organized 
the remainder of the territory included in the Louisiana Pur- 
chase into two Territories: Kansas to include all the region 
north of Missouri and Nebraska the balance; the southern 
boundary of Kansas to be the thirty-seventh parallel of latitude, 
and this act contained the provisos: 

First. That the question of slavery should be left to the people 
to determine. 

Second. That the question involving the title to the slaves 
should be left to the courts, out of which the Dred Scott de- 
cision grew later. 

Third. That the fugitive slave laws should apply to these Ter- 
ritories, 

This act was declared to be the repeal of the Missouri com- 
promise. It caused a profound stir throughout the country; 
ruptured the old Whig Party, driving the southern members 
into the Democratic Party and the northern members organized 
the Republican Party. 

This bill was signed by President Pierce. Mr. Buchanan was 
not concerned in it, although the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. REAvis] seemed to believe that he was in some ways sub- 
ject to criticism for its enactment, although as a matter of 
fact it occurred during the only two years that President 
Buchanan was in private life. 


nT SY 


In the light of these facts the student of our eountry’s history 
can well understand the intense feeling that existed when 
James Buchanan was elected as the fifteenth President of the 
United States and inaugurated March 4, 1857. 

There was in the United Stutes a great parity in the South 
and a large number of our people, both North and South, who 
believed that the Federal Government had no right to forcibly 
eoerce a State to remain in the Union. Calhoun held to that 
doctrine, but Jackson quieied him by the threat of hanging. 
Webster by his overwhelming eloquence stayed this feeling. 
The States of Kentucky, Virginia, and Massachusetts at various 
times declared by resolutions their belief in it. James Bu- 
echanan believed it also, and his great misfortune was that he 
was President at the time when the falsity and political ab- 
surdity of this proposition as applied to the Union was finally 
exploded by the War of the Rebellion. 

Iam no partisan of James Buchanan. I inherit my republi- 
ecanism from a family that denounced him along with others in 
power as his political advisers for their belief on this proposi- 
tion, but I have been a student of the histery of my country, 
and I think in all fairness the attainments of James Buchanan 
prior to the date of Mr. Lincoln’s election arc sufficiently great 
and the successes of his life are so uniformly preeminent that 
he is entitled as President of the United States to this public 
memorial in the capital city of our Nation. 

His career, which was so conspicuously successful, left him a 
poor man, which is a tribute to his intesrity and his honesty 
that ought not to pass without notice in these modern days. In- 
deed, how true are the words spoken of him by our great jurist, 
Judge Jeremiah S. Black, when he said: 

- The ineorruptible statesman whose waik was upon the mountain 
ranges of ‘the law. 

The city of Washington is filled with monuments to our mili- 
tary heroes. Few, if any, civilians have been thus honored, yet 
“ Peace hath her victories no less renowned thun war.” 

The memory of James Buchanan, who was the fifteenth Presi- 
dent of the United States, deserves this honor in the Capital of 
our Nation. 





The Supreme Sacrifice. 


EXTENSION OF RE 





MARKS 
HON. FRANK CLARK, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In toe Hovuse or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 21, 1918. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I am printing an article from 
the Evening Star, a daily newspaper published in my district 
at the city of Ocala, Fla. This article tells the story of the 
death of Second Lieut. Wiley H. Burford, of the Army of the 
United States in France. Young Burford died in battle, killed 
while gallantly fighting to “ make the world safe for democracy.” 
He came from the best blood of the South, his forbears being 
among the bravest of those who followed the fortunes of the 
ill-fated Stars and Bars. Not yet 25 years of age, when the cail 
to arms was sounded this gallant young American volunteered 
his services to his country, and has made the supreme sacritice 
on the altar of patriotism. Cut down at the very threshold of 
a most promising young manhood, Wiley Burford hus set an 
example of patriotic devotion to duty and love of Gountry worthy 
of the emulation of the youth of the land, and has added a new 
luster to the glorious courage of American manhood. A native 
Floridian, Florida shall ever cherish him as truly representative 
of her best. 

WILEY BURFORD. 


The iron of war for the first time really entered Ocala’s soul late 
Saturday afternoon, when it became known that Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
surford had received a telegram from the War Department announcing 
the death of their son, Wiley, on the battle front in France, 

The dispatch was received about 4.30 p. m., and said: 

WASHINGTON, February 16, 1918. 
R. A. Burrorp, Ocala, Fla.: 

Deeply regret to inform you that it is officially reported that Second 
Lieut. Wiley H. Burford, Field Artillery, died of a bullet wound 
February 14, 1918. ‘ 

McCain, Adjutant General. 


At the time the news came the sidewalks and stores around the 


public square were thronged with the usual Saturday afternoon crowd, 
rather larger and were lively than for months, for many of the high- 
school students and their guests from Gainesville had come downtown 
The news went from lip to lip around 


after the basket-ball game. 
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| 
the business center almost ss swiftly as fire follows a train of powtier. | 
It took the smile off every face, many women and girls broke inte 
tears, and the men looked deeply concerned, for the brave young soldier. 
his parents, brothers, and sisters are all very dear to ihe people of 
our city. : { 

Lieut. Burford is the first Ocala soldier in the American Army to | 
fall in battle on the French front. He was a brave and skilled young 
officer, and nis death is a loss to the Nation as well as to his family 
and friends, 

Wiley Burford was the second son of Mr. and Mrs, R. A. Burford and 
was born in Ocala October 31, 1893. He passed his childhood and boy- 
hood here and graduated from the Ocala High School. He then went 
to Princeton University, where he graduated with honors, class of 1916. 
He chose the profession of law, intending to practice with his able and 
honored father, and entered the law department of the University of 
Florida at Gainesville. Ue completed his junicr course in law before 
the close of the term in order to enter the first officers’ training camp at 
Fort McPherson. 

At the University of Florida he was a member of the Florida debating 
team, which won against both South Carolina and Tennessee. He was 
a member of Kappa Alpha (No. IV) and won one of the prizes offered 
in the law college. He held memberships in the Serpent's Ribbon 
Society, the John Marshall Debating Society, and the Cooley Club. He 
was honored with the presidency of the junior law class and did honor 
to the place. 

At Fort McPherson he received his commission as second lieutenant 
and was immediately sent to France. His first assignment in foreign 
service was in a field artiljery school of instruction ‘“ somewhere in 
Franee.” On completing this course with favorable recommendations 
for promotion, he was assigned for active duty with the Field Artillery, 
American Expeditionary Forces, ‘The regiment to which he was attached 
is one in the Regular Army which had already been to the front; in 
fact, that particular battery had becn the first to take up a position at 
the front, and the second to fire on the enemy. 

At Jeast 10 days must elapse before any detaiied information will be 
available, but it is probable that he received his death wound in the 
fighting either of the 14th or of the preceding day or two, when it was 
reported that the American artillery was being used with good effect 
on the German lines. Gis career ended early, but even in that little 
time he made it worth while. sf 

Lieut. Burford was one of the young men of whom this Nation can 
feel proud. A highly intelligent, clean-living, brave, and courageous 
young man, no one of his years held a higher place in the esteem of 
the people of his home city or of those who knew him elsewhere. He 
was a type of the officers of America’s new Army. He did net want 
war and did not aspire to the life of a soldier. His inclinations and 
training were toward a life of peace and order. jut he saw his duty, 
and he went to meet it. He was a volunteer, and he has laid down his 
young life for the greatest of causes. May his life and death be an 
inspiration for those whose feet are slow to enter the pathway of duty 
and honor. 

lie died for America; he died for France; he died for right and 
justice and the welfare of the whole world; that wrong may be rebuked 
and merey and safety may abound. God give us millions like him. 

In Fritz Greene Halleck’s immortal poem, ‘* Marco Bozzaris,”’ are the 
following lines, which are peculiarly applicable to Lieut. Burford and 
all other men who lose their lives fighting against oppression : 





** Come to the bridal chamber, Death; 
Come to the mother when she feels 
For the first time her first-born’s breaih ; 
Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence are broke 
And crowded cities wail its stroke; 
Come in consumption’s ghastly form, 
The carthquake shock, the lightning storm; 
Come when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet song and dance and wine— 
And thou art terrible: the tear, 
The groan, the kneil, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear, 
Of agony are thine. 


‘But to the hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come when his task of fame is wrought; 
Come with her laurel leaf. blood bought ; 

Come in her crowning hour—and then 
Thy sunken eye’s unearthly light 
To him is welcome as the sight 

Of sky and stars to prisoned men; 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land.” 


A COMFORTING MESSAGE, 


Mr. and Mrs. Burford received this morning the following comforting 
message from their oldest son, Lieut. Robert Allen Burford. 

Licut Burford is in the Navy, and his message is not only a comfort 
to his parents but an inspiration to all other patriotic young men: 

** PHILADELPHIA, Pa., February 17, 
“Mr. and Mrs. R. A. Burrorp, 
Ocala: ; 

“Dean MoviierR AND Fatmrr: We are heartbroken, and you have all 
our love and sympathy. I pray God that I may avenge his death. 
Change Wiley’s siar to gold in the service flag. Le comforted that he 
died a noble death, killed in action, We are proud of our poor, dear 
brother. With all our love. 

* ROBERT.” 

Saturday morning and afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Burford received sey- 
eral letters from Wiley. Written at different times, they all came at 
once. They were bright and interesting letters describing the young 
officer’s life in France and will be treasures to his loved ones as long 
as they live. Ulis mother hed finished reading the last of them but a 
few minutes befove the arrival of the telegram that told of the death 
of her soldier soa, 

Mr. and Mrs. Burford are bearing up bravely under their great sor- 
row 

Sustaining Mr. Burford in his grief is his pride in his boys—one 
sleeping in a glorious grave: the others ready to do and dare all things 
for the same great cause. Mrs. Burford is for the time prostrated, for 
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it is a hard task for a mother 40 balance even the cause of the Nation 

cad child. but she too will in time emerge from 

wulie through her tears when she thinks of 
the altar of patriotism. 


the valley of sorrow and 
the brave young life iaid « 

Miss Mary Burford and \ir. Sam Burford are expected home this 
afterncen or to-night. Miss Mary was visiting friends in Cincinnati 
when tne sad news came to rer. She started home, and on the way 
Was joined by her brother Sam, in school in Atlanta, and preparing 


; also to do his duty fer his country. 


The hearts of cur peeple are full of sorrow for the dead and sym- 
pathy for the living, but this sad event has lifted us all nearer to a full 
conception of ihe great cause for which we must make sacrifices to win. 





Federal Control of Railroad Transportation. 


Let us provide for the protection of the public and ihe actual owners 
of the railroads and not merely for the protection of their exploiters, 


EXTENS(ON OF REMARKS~ 


OF 
HON. GUY T. HELVERING, 
OF KANSAS, 
In tur House or Representatives, 


28, 1918. 


Thursday, February 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, we have heard much with 
regard to our plain duty to return the railroads of this country 
to their lawful owners as soon as our need for them for war 
purposes is at an eud, and if the question at issue was one of 
withholding them from such lawful owners, I have no doubt that 
we could settle it with a minimum of debate. But, Mr. Speaker, 
in advancing that argument there is danger that we may con- 
found, as we often have done before, the ostensible with the 
actual owners of these properties. 

In arguing the case before the Senate committee one genile- 
man referred to the solicitude shown for the widows and for the 
orphans, for the savings banks and for the insurance companies, 
and he compared it with the action of the German armies in 
Belgium when they placed the old men and the women and the 
children of that wnhappy country in the front rank,.so that 
they would be the first to meet death in case the progress of 
the armies was interfered with. 

The illustration is an apt one, for much of this solicitude ex- 
pressed for an early return of the railroad properties to their 
owners is based by many without any thought of the real own- 
ers, but has concern only for the manipulators who have in 
the past utilized these properties for their own selfish ends 
and to the detriment of the public who have had to make use of 
the properties, and the detriment of the investors in the actual 
stocks and bonds of the railroad properties of the country. 

I do not propose to enter into detail with regard to the 
eriminal practices which resulted in the wreck of the Chicago 
& Alton Road, the Rock Island, the Frisco, and the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford. The history of the transactions are 
no doubt familiar to every Member of this body. But [ refer 
to them merely to say that we will be derelict in our duty to-day 
to return these properties to their various managers before we 
have so legislated that such manipulation will be an impossi- 
bility in the days to come. 

Oh, I know it will be said that the roads I have mentioned 
are the exception and not the rule, and that the majority of our 
great transportation systems are honestly and efficiently man- 
aged. I am prepared to admit all that, but it in no wise weakens 
the demand for legislation. We legislate against thieves while 
we believe that the great majority of the people are honest: we 
throw every possible safeguard around life and property, not 
because we are of the opinion that the majority aims at its 
destruction but because we recognize that we must guard against 
the criminal minority. And so it is that we should legislate, not 
with the intent to cripple honesty or efficiency but with the 
thought that there will still be eminent financiers who are pre- 
pared to resort to the methods which have brought ruin to so 
many splendid properties in the past. 

The eminent financiers need no protection from us, for they 
have eminently proven their ability to look out for number one. 

sut we should give thought to the real owners of the railroad 

properties—to the widows, the orphans, and the men and women 
who have so much at stake and who have so often been exploited 
by eminent financiers, who used them as pawns in their stock- 
manipulating games. 

We should legislate to the end that these public utilities should 
be efliciently managed: to the end that dividends earned shall 
reach their real owners; to the end that extravagance shall be 
eliminated in expenditures; to the end that stocks and bonds 














shall represent real value, and not water; and to the end that 
the users of these utilities shall be taxed only on real, and not 
upon artificial, investment. 

- Therefore I am opposed to setting a time for this Government 
to turn back the control. We need time to carefully consider 
the legislative needs and to thoroughly digest the various forms 
of control proposed. Just now the country is given up to con- 
sideration of matters which deal with the conduct of war and 
with the things needed to utilize the full strength of this Nation 
in the struggle in which we are engaged. But when peace comes 
we should be ready to give careful consideration as to what is 
needed to cure the evils in our railroad management, and we 
should enact the necessary legislation before we turn these roads 
back to private control. 


For that reason I shall vote to leave the date of their turning 
back to be determined in the future. Each and every one of us 
knows that there was something lacking in the operation of these 
great properties prior to the war. There are those who are 
ready to assume that this was solely due to our prohibition of 
the pooling: of resources, but with that view I am not wholly 
in accord. The trouble mainly was that while we had assumed 
the power to regulate rates we had paid no attention to the 
regulation of expenditures. We had permitted to manipulators 
the opportunity to work their sweet will and dissipate splendid 
properties, so that the men of small means were frozen out 
and the criminal profiteers waxed rich. I am wholly opposed 
to our ever returning to those conditions and therefore I shall 
vote to strike out the proposition to return these properties in 
a definite time and shall not be ready to vote for their return 
at any time until we have made it possible for them to be run 
in the interests of the general public and of their actual owners 
and not in the interests of the wreckers and of the stock 
jobbers. 


Statuary and Art in Washington. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 


OF CALIFORNIA, . 
Thursday, February 21, 1918. 


. Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I insert the following speech by Hon. Isaac 
Rt. SHERWoop, delivered in Music Hall, Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 17, 1918: 

STATUARY AND ART IN WASHINGTON, 

The Capital of this Republic, the now great city of Washington, 
is the only original Capital around the world. It is the only 
Capital that was created and founded as a National Capital out 
of nature’s earth and forest by organic law. It was only 48 days 
after the last act of ratification of our Constitution and before 
we had fairly lost sight of the royal standards of Great Britain 
that the first-born Congress of the thirteen original States de- 
creed the wilderness on the eastern shore of the Potomac as the 
future seat of empire. St. Petersburg, late home of the Czar of 
all the Russians, came out of the swamps of the Neva by the de- 
cree of Peter the Great. It was a point of great military mo- 
ment and afforded an outlook upon Europe, then chaotic. Ver- 
sailles, once capital of France, sprang from a hunting lodge of 
Louis XIII. 

Rome was a city for 600 years before she became an imperial 
capital and mistress of the world. Paris, London, Madrid, 
Vienna, and Berlin had all a long commercial life before crowned 
as capitals, but Washington City was the creation of national 
law—the conception of the men who first set the young Republic 
as a crown jewel in the great family of nations. George Wash- 
ington selected the site. 

How wisely and well he selected can be told in the spectacle of 
the finest Capitol building in the world and the most beautiful 
city on the Western Continent. When George Washington was 
f young man, in the employ of the Colonial Government, he sur- 
veyed the lands upon which the city of Washington now stands. 
Standing on Capitol Hill, overlooking the broad Potomac and 
the heights of Georgetown, he then remarked: “ What a magnifi- 
cent location for a government seat.” 


THE CROWN OF THE GREAT DOME. 

What is this figure on the great dome that is supposed to be 
cur ideal goddess? It was designed by Crawford in Rome in 
1855. It is the figure of a female, with the right hand resting 
on the hilt of a sheathed sword, the left on a shield, and hold- 
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ing an olive wreath. . On the head is a helmet with a crest of 
eagle quills. The drapery is gathered about the waist by a brouch 
bearing the letters “ U.S.” 

It is the figure of a woman, the sword and shield of a soidier, 
and the Phrygian helmet of a pagan. Who conceived such an 
idealization to crown the National Capitol of a Republic? The 
history of this remarkable statue appears to be little under-® 
stood, but it is full of interest, and every citizen ought to 
understand it. This great statue is not entirely the creation of 
Crawford. It is true he made the model, but it was by instruc- 
tion. The first photograph of a model, sent home by Craw- 
ford in 1855 from Rome, was an entirely different creation. 
This was the figure of a woman, with a liberty cap on her 
head, blazed with 13 stars, representing the thirteen original 
States. The drapery was gathered about the waist by a beit 
bearing a star for all the States of the Union. Jefferson Davis 
was then Secretary of War, and he refused to accept this model 
because the liberty cap was symbolic of a freea slave. He 
claimed that a statue with the liberty cap on the dome of the 
Capitol for a people half free and half slave was a menace to 
the South. A correspondence ensued between Davis and Craw- 
ford, resulting finally in the present statue. The photograph of 
this statue was received by Secretary of War Davis early in 
January, 1856. This statue Davis accepted, as will be seen by the 
following letter addressed to Capt. Meigs, who was then in 
charge of the Capitol extension: 

War DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, January 15, 1856. 
Capt. M. C. Mercs 


(In charge of Capitol extension), 
Washington City. 
Sir: The second photograph of the statue with which it is proposed 
to crown the dome of the Capitol impresses me most favorably. Its 


general grace and power, striking at first view, has grown on me as I 
studied its details. 


_ As to the cap, I can only say, without intending to press the objec- 
tion formerly made, that it seems to me its history renders it inappro- 
priate to a people who were born free and would not be enslaved. The 
language of art, like all living tongues, is subject to change; thus the 
bundle of rods, if no longer employed to suggest the functions of the 
Roman Lictor, may lose the symbolic character derived therefrom and 
be confined to the single signification drawn from its other source— 
the fable teaching the instructive lesson that in union there is strength. 
But the liberty cap has an established origin in its use, as the badge of 
the freed slave, and though it should have another emblematic meaning 
to-day, a recurrence to that origin may give torit in the future the same 
popular acceptation which it had in the past. 

hy should not armed liberty wear a ° elmet? 
over, her cause Gienprent. as shown !» the other emblems of the 
statue, the visor would be up, so as to permit, as in the photograph, 
the display of a circle of stars expressive of endless existence and of 
heavenly birth. With these remarks, I leave the matter to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Crawford, and I need hardly say to you, who know my 
very high appreciaticn of him, that I certainly would not venture on 
a question of art to array my = against him. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant. 
JEFFERSON Davis. 
Secretary of War. 

Jefferson Davis was a classical scholar, and this letter shows 
the high quality both of his rhetoric and his logic. Hence this 
statue was approved at that time. 

It will be seen that this letter refers to the objections ex- 
pressed in former correspondence. Mr. Davis repeats, in brief, 
his objections to the liberty cap, but why the stars representing 
the States were omitted does not appear in this letter. 

It will now be seen that the present statue was intended to 
personate armed liberty. Mr. Davis says, “ Why should not 
armed liberty wear a helmet?” We might ask with propriety, 
Why should armed liberty be personated by a woman? Women 
have stood in no battle lines for liberty since the dawn of the 
Christian era. If this statue is to personate armed liberty, it 
should represent a man with limbs of iron and nerves of steel, 
with face and breast gashed deep with the scars of many wars. 

Mr. Davis’s letter establishes the fact that we have no God- 
dess of Liberty on our National Capitol. We have the figure 
of a woman that symbolizes nothing either vital or symbolic 
in this hour. 

Another question arises: Have we any such statue in this 
country as the Goddess of Liberty? If so, where did we borrow 
the idea? Certainly not from the classics. The Greeks had no 
Goddess of Liberty. The Libertas of the Greeks personated a 
freedman, or a slave who had been freed by his master or the 
State. The Libertas of the Romans was the representation of 
a mature matron in rebes of pure white, holding a rod in one 
hand and a liberty cap in the other. This was in Rome a statue 
to the citizen who had liberated his slaves. Later it was wor- 
shiped as a mythological divinity. But in both Greece and 
Rome Libertas was an inferior goddess and belonged to the 
class of genii. After Czsar’s conquests in Spain a temple was 
dedicated to Libertas by the Roman Senate, and the statue set 
up in the Forum. But this statue personated conquest, aggres- 
sion, and power, and not liberty. 


Her conflict being 
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Where is our Goddess of Liberty? She is not on the dome 
of our Capitol. She is not in New York Harbor. Bartholdi’s 
statue is in action and not in repose. All classie statues, even 
to the warlike Mars, are in repose, and the statue at the gate- 
way of commerce does not personate liberty in inheritance but 
“ Liberty enlightening the world.” 
® in the winter of 1888 I talked with the Hon. 8. S. Cox, of 
Ohio and New York, and Hon. Henry Carer Lopcr, of Massa- 
chusetts, both students of the classies of Greece and Rome and 
both Congressmen, both writers and historians, and both thought 
the 193-foot-high figure on the great dome was the Geddess of 
Liberty. When I told Mr. Lopcr it was net he expressed great 
surprise and asked me to investigate and report. That investi- 
gation developed the fact that neither the Greeks nor the 
Romans had any Goddess of Liberty. It was born in the first 
onset of the French Revolution. It was on the night of Oc- 
tober 5, 1789, when there was a royal festival in the king’s 
palace at Versailles, then the capital of France, when men and 
women were starving in Paris. The court was feasting, the 
people were starving, when over 8,000 desperate French women 
as a mob rushed out of Paris through the Elysian fields toward 
YVersailes. They were female furies, with cannon, guns, pistols, 
and horses. It was the courtesans who ruled the court, and it 
was women—wild, fierce, and desperate—who led the French 
Revolution. Arriving at the palace in Versailles, a deputation of 
12 women was selected to present their grievances to King Louis 
XVI. As the leader of this deputation, a very beautiful flower 
girl’of 17, very lovely of form and feature, was selected. This 
girl, overcome by emotion, fainted in the presence of the king, 
but she won his heart, and the king promised relief. Then the 
girl was covered with flowers and proclaimed the “Goddess of 
Liberty.” Did we not conceive our goddess from her? I believe 
we did. 

It is time that we had a Geddess of Liberty or seme persona- 
tion, either American or classical, that represents some national 
idea. If classical, let us have a statue of Minerva. She was the 
patron of heroism among men; the agricuiturist and the me- 
chanie were under her care and the philosopher and orator 
sought her protection. She is the symbel of thought and the 
goddess of pure reason. But if we want a real Goddess of 
Liberty to persenate a,land, all free and forever to be free, let 
us employ an expert with a cold chisel to chisel that pagan 
helmet off the head of the statue on the deme and place instead 
the cap of liberty, with a tiara, if you please, of 48 stars, or 
bespzngle it with jeweled gems from our mountains and our 
mines—something American, something to symbolize liberty, 
unity, and democracy. 

THE MARBLE GROUPS FRONTING THE CAPITOL. 


Only a short time ago I was much amused over the observa- 
tions of a newly married pair from Fort Wayne, Ind., who came 
here to shed their honeymoon. They were gazing in awe and 
admiration at the semicolossal group of statuary on the east 
front of the Capito) by Persico, erected in 1846, representing 
the discovery of America. Columbus is personated holding at 
arn’s length a smal! globe, on the top.of which is cut “America.” 
Beneath his ponderous legs crouches an awe-stricken Indian 
girl without a particle of drapery to shield her shapeliness from 
the gaze of mankind. It teok five years to make the group. but 
it cost us only $24.000. The ridiculous phase of this historic 
group was very pertinently illustrated by the observations of 
our young eouple from Fort Wayne. I was not surprised when 
the young lady remarked, “1 reckon that is Pocahontas and 
Capt. Jehn Smith.” “No, Flo,” remarked the young man, 
“that is not a captain’s uniform, and Pocahontas never appeared 
in that shape witheut something on. This chap bas en tight 
pants, you see, and baseball sandals, and what's that he’s got in 
his hands? That is probably a baseball. 1 tell you what I think 
this is, Fle; you know Washington has got a baseball team 
ealled the Senators, and I'll bet yer this represents the pitcher, 
as the champion of America, bossing the Geddess ef Liberty, and 
that stone woman en the dome is the goddess.” 

The young lady smiled sweetly on the young man, in evident 
pride that he was so well up in the classics, and they walked 
over to view the other group just opposite. This group is in- 





tended to represent the “ Sentiment of America.” It ix by 
Greenough, and was executed in 1842 and cost $24,000. There 


are tive figures—a hunter rescuing a naked white woman with 
a naked baby from a naked savage, while by the side of the 
woman is the faithful dog, appearing as if he did not knew 
what all the racket is about. “What do you say that is, 
sharlie?”’ said our sweet-nineteen bride. Charlie gazed in- 
tentiy at the naked Indian, the nude woman, ‘the undraped 
buby, aud the indifferent dog, and then slowly said, “ Fle, I just 
give that up.” Filo and Charlie are no exceptions to the great 
run of tourists. ‘Thousands of visitors and curiosity hunters 
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gaze daily upon these ridiculous groups of allegorical statuary, 
and no one appears to comprehend their significance. 
A NAKED GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

One of the most hideous pieces of art that mortal man ever 
beheld is the colossal statue of George Washington, by Green- 
ough, ordered by Congress in 1832 for the Rotunda of the Capi- 
tol. It was made in Florence, Italy; was eight years in con- 
struction ; is 12 feet high; weighs 12 tons; and cost $44.000. In 
1840 the U. S. frigate Constitution was dispatched to Florence, 
Italy, to bring this monstrous monstrosity to the United States. 
It was landed here in 1841, found to be too large for the Ro- 
tunda, and it stood in front of the Capitol for over half a cen- 
tury. It was removed from Capitol Hill, and I trust forever. 
This immense figure represents George Washington, naked to 
the waist, sitting in the chair of a Roman senator. The right 
hand is raised high above the head and points to heaven; the 
left hand holds a Roman short sword, with the handle pre- 
sented. A mantle falls over the legs. There is a small figure 
of Columbus on the left side and of an Indian on the other. 
There is a Latin motto carved on the back of the chair and on 
the front of the pedestal in raised letters. We might excuse a 
sculptor who would set up for public admiration the nude figure 
of a gladiator or a prize fighter, but was it not a hideous thing 
to put up a naked George Washington in front of our National 
Japitel? Without going further into the observations of rural 
tourists, is it not an outrage on American art to have a statue 
of George Washington naked, sitting in the chair of a Roman 
senator, holding the sword of a Roman soldier, encompassed 
about with Roman symbols, and disfigured with a Latin motto? 
And yet this statue is a classic, patterned to commemorate 
pagan art and sculpture, the same as the proposed Greek 
temple to Abraham Lincoln. 

THE MEMORIAL TO GEN. GRANT. 

Go down Capitol Hill and look at the unsightly monstrosity— 
that marble memorial to Gen. Grant. We have just wasted a 
quarter of a million on that statue. Take a view of the pedestal 
in the center, surrounded by four African lions crouchant, with 
desperate claws. At one end of this misfit in marble is a group 
in bronze, intended to represent four plunging, crouching, rear- 
ing artillery horses, pulling a 6-pounder cannon over an impos- 
sible road of stumps and mud, with the two leading horses, with 
forelegs high in air, over a precipice. A cruel, painful concep- 
tion, and entirely inappropriate, as Gen. Grant never commanded 
a battery in war and never shotted a cannon. And the African 
lions—not even a product of America. Not an idea in it to re- 
mind us of Gen. Grant; not a suggestion of the remarkable 
career, both in war and peace, of the foremost man of all the 
world. 

Look at the equestrian statue of Gen. Jackson in front of 
the White House. See the hero of New Orleans on an impos- 
sible war horse, a classic from Rome, if you please, patterned 
after ‘the show riders of the Roman amphitheater, with their 
horses on their hind legs in the sawdust. Not thus sat Gen. 
Jacksen in war’s reeling fray, when the foam hung from the 
lips of his tired horse and his wet limbs were slashed with 
the bloody slime of the battle field. 

THE GREAT WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


Take the Washington Monument, conceived and planned and 
originally built to the height of 152 feet by the contributions 
of patriotic citizens and societies. It is a splendid monument, 
the tallest and most impressive on the Western Continent. 
But how does that immense pile of white marble compare with 
Mount Vernon as a national shrine? Not at all. There is no 
sentiment, no patriotic inspiration, in the cold conceits of sculp- 
tured marble. The hundreds of thousands of visitors and 
excursionists to this National Capital take a far-away leok at 
this cold marble pile and then go to Mount Vernon; and in the 
environinent of the home of George Washington, in the associa- 
tion of George Washington with his historic mansion, and in the 
presence of his tomb Mount Vernon and not the Washington 
Monument has become our national shrine; and it will so re- 
main long after the Washington Monument has crumbled into’ 


dust. 
THE LINCOLN 


We have hundreds of monuments dedicated to Abraham 
Lincoln. We have four in this National Capital. Under the great 
central dome stands, in white marble, Vinnie Ream’s famous 
statue of Abraham Lincoln in the plain clothes of an American 
citizen. Only a few feet to the left is another statue—head and 
bust—also in marble, double hervie size. In Judiciary Squire. 
on a raised pedestal, is a full-length statue of Lincoln, nlse 
in marble. In Lincoln Park stands the historic bronze stutue 
of Lineoln wnshackling the slave. So far as I know, none of 


MEMORIALS, 


the patriotic people of the United States were demanding more 
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multiplication of. Lincoln statues in this city. The city is now 
full of statues and monuments that are silent and cold and 
stand for nothing but Grecian art and sculpture and remind us 
only of nations and civilizations that are dead. 

And yet, four years ago, and over, Congress appropriated 
$2,000,000 to build a magnificent Greek temple to honor the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln. This temple was located in a 
swamp, near a brewery, down on the Potomae River; and now 
the brewery is dried up and dead. Since that time Congress 
has appropriated almost $600,000 more money to fill the swamp 
with dirt, in order to give the temple a foundation above the 
surface of the river. There is nothing in this Greek temple, 
however artistic, however ornate, however impressive, that even 
suggests to the critical observer either the character, or career, 
or mission of Abraham Lincoln. Lincoln was never a student 
of Greek art or Greek sculpture. A Greek temple would be an 
appropriate testimonial to a learned linguist of a national uni- 
versity who had worn out his life in teaching the literature of 
a dead language, or of a pagan civilization long since dead, but 
never for a great citizen of this Republic, who never saw the 
inside of a university in his school days, and who learned to 
read books at night by the light of a pine-knot fire. What 
should have been done with these millions, and what many 
Congressmen advocated and voted for at that time, was a Lin- 
coln Highway to Gettysburg. : 

The most heroic incident in the life of Abraham Lincoln was 
his oration on the battle field of Gettysburg. It is conceded 
to be the leading classic in the heroic literature of the Civil 
War. Here was fought the most desperate, the mos¢ signal, 
and the most decisive battle of the entire four years’ war. In 
July, 1914, the last sad remnants of two great armies—the 
blue and the gray—met in reunion on the battle field of Gettys- 
burg—a continent-wide patriotic reunion to proclaim to all the 
world that this Nation is now one and inseparable. The Con- 
gress of the United States should have embraced this occasion 
to make that battle field a sacred national shrine. They should 
have built from this Capital a national highway, to be known 
for all time as the Lincoln Highway to Gettysburg. And on the 
spot where Lincoln stood When he delivered his memorial 
oration on that ever memorable day they should have erected 
a marble tablet, with every shining sentence of that immortal 
classic cut into the solid marble. Let us have a memorial to 
Abraham Lincoln with ideas in it—ideas of patriotic inspira- 
tion. Monuments have no sympathy, no emotion, no voice. 
Let us have tokens and symbols that are prescient with in- 
spiration for the future of our country. The great present, with 
its growing zeal for humanity, with a culture deepened and 
broadened by science and enriched by all history, with its 
strong-winged soul of prophecy, hot with the blood beats of a 
realized brotherhood claims us, calls us, and holds us. Let 
us not stagger back into pagan darkness to study art and sculp- 
ture from nations and civilizations long since dead that knew 
neither chastity nor charity nor Christ. Give us something 
with life in it—American ideas vibrant with the full-throated 
voice of patriotic inspiration. Let us make a national shrine 
-of Gettysburg and build a broad highway to this Capitol and 
hallow it for all time with the revered name of Lincoln. 
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EXTENSION OF REMaRKS 


F 


HON. TOM D. McKEOWN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tne House or RepresENnTATIVES, 
Saturday, February 23, 1918. 


Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave extended to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter ad- 
dressed to the President in regard to the confusion existing 
among young farmers over their classification under the ques- 
tionnaire, and the reply of the Provost Marshal General, to whom 
the letter was referred by the President: 

Fesrvuary 5, 1918. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, Washington, D, C. 

Sin: From letters coming into my office from my district I am led 
to believe that a serious condition exists in the rural communities in 
reference to planting crops for the coming year. On account of the 
rearrangement of the draft regulations; I am told that there are a 
number of young men on the farm who do not understand when they 
are to be called and what their status is, and as a result there are no 
activities going on in farm work. I am told that the corn lands have 


not been broken; that no preparation is being made to plant spring 
wheat. or oats; and when asked why something is not being done, the 
invariable answer is, ‘Why pay out my money to buy seed and plant 
it, to be then called away and lose my crop?" And as a result of this 
condition the supply of foodstuffs wil! inevitably be less than last year. 

From correspondence, I judge there is a great confusion among the 
agricultural class as to what they are to do. My attention has been 
called to some instances where widowed mothers are conducting farm 
operations with the labor of their sons and all of them are being 
classed without exemptions, and as a result they are having to give 
up their farms and the tand wiil lie idle. 

It seems that some definite rule could be promulgated by which these 
boys on the farm could know their status. The objection that a de- 
ferred status given to boys on the farm would result in every boy 
trying to get on the farm is not well taken, because the rule could fix 
the status of the boy by requiring that he shall have been engaged in 
actual employment on the farm for a certain definite number of months 
or years. j ; 

American peopie, as a whole, are patriotic and will be contented to 
use substitutes for Jour and do without meats, but if the time ever 
comes when they shall become hungry, then the allies will have tu ‘ook 
elsewhere for food. 

I beg your pardon for intruding upon your valuable time, but in 
my humble judgment this is a most serious condition, which can not 
be corrected after the time has passed to plant. Unless crops are 
planted, there will be no need for harvesters. 

With much respect, I am, 

Most sincerely, 





War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE Provost MARSHAL GENERAL, 7 
Washington,.February 14, 1918. 
ion. Tom D. McKnown, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. McKeown: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your communication of February.5, addressed to the President, 
with reference to classification for military service of farmers, which 
has been referred to this office with a request for reply. 

It is noted in your comprehensive letter that a serious condition ex- 
ists in your State, due to the uncertainty of registrants engaged in 
farming knowing just when they will be called for military service. 

It has been the carnest desire of this office that the recently promul- 
gated regulations, providing a return of a questionnaire by each regis- 
trant, would eliminate the specific hardship pointed out in your letter, 
the uncertainty of the Government knowing the availability of regis- 
——. and the uncertainty of registrants knowing when they will be 
needed. ; 

On November 8 these new regulations, requiring the classification of 
all registrants in five classes arranged in the order of their availability 
for military service, were promulgated. These regulations are much 
more generous than were the old in the protection afforded to agricul- 
ture. By plain and explicit terms they require the segregation in Class 
II of laborers skilled in agriculture and usefully engaged in productive 
agricultural enterprises. Assistant managers of such enterprises are 
deferred in Class III and managers in Class IV. 

Statistics to be found in the report of the Provost Marshal General 
to the Secretary of War. dated December 20, 1917, disclose that in 1917, 
13,843,578 persons comprised the field of labor appurtenant to agricul- 
ture. Of this number only 205,731, or 1.48 per cent, of the entire field 
were determined by the boards to be liable to call for military vice, 
and less than .0074 per cent of the labor supply appurtenant to agricul- 
ture was actually withdrawn therefrom by the first draft. The effect 
of that draft is thus shown to have beeu relatively insignificant, and 
the conclusion that the shortage in that labor supply is attributable in 
any substantial degree to the draft is thus shown in a most striking and 
conclusive way to be erroneous. 

Under the new regulations and the intelligent classification of farm 
laborers, it can be reasonably well prophesied that the draft on agri- 
cultural labor will be well below 0.0036 per cent; that is to say, upon 
every draft of 500,000 men for the Army agriculture will be called 
upon to contribute only 0.0036 per cent of the labor contributory 
thereto. Furthermore, under the express terms of the new regulations, 
this 0.0036 r cent will be made up largely, if not entirely, of the 
classes of labor least profitable to agriculture; that is, of the classes 
of men who fail to show that the farms upon which they are engaged 
render more agricultural produce than is consumed upon them, or who 
fail to show that they are —— engaged on any farm to an appre- 
ciasle and dependable extent sufficient to establish their necessity 
thereto It is submitted that such an inroad is relatively infinitesimal. 
Considering the sacrifices that must be made upon every industry in the 
Nation, this tax upon agricultural labor is so small that it can not be 
eee argued that this burden should be transferred to some other 
ndustry. 

The demands of the war upon productive industries of this Natior are 
unprecedented and have developed a scarcity of labor in almost every 
industry Under the necessity for acceleration in agricultural produc- 
tion, the shortage in agricultural labor is accentuated, and there is no 
doubt that this labor shortage is disproportionately large in compari- 
son with the shortage in some other fields. The labor supply appur- 
tenant to any industry is subject to a variety of influences, but it is 
established that heavy inroads into the labor supply of agriculture have 
been made by the demands of war industries in which this Nation has 
been engaged since 1914. : 

Inflated prices for war material and unprecedented wage scales in 
the industries engaged in producing it lrew a large supply of floating 
labor and no inconsiderable proportion of permanent labor away from 
farms and fields to factories engaged in the manufacture of instru- 
ments of war. From your own good State of Oklahoma have come 
similar complaints to this office from the oil men, asserting that they 
are unable to obtain sufficient labor to maintain their. industry, and 
they, too, charge the draft with this shortage. Certain industries in 
the East and elsewhere are inclined, through a superficial considera- 
tion, to blame the draft for the shortage of labor. Considering the sacri- 
fices that must be made by every industry in the Nation in order to 
support this war, it can not be equitably argued that there is any 
real reason to change the classification of farm labor and impose an 
additional burden upon some other line or lives of industry in order 
to supply the demand. . 

Tne authority to determine the order of classification for these five 
classes described is vested in the local and district boards. These boards 


are made up of the highest type of men who could be precured in the 
various districts, and upon cach district board one citizen has been 
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named whose chief concern is agriculture. These boards are chosen 
from the citizenship of the localities over which they have jurisdic- 
tion, and are necessarily directly and intimately affected by the spirit, 
the opinion, and the need of the mass of citizens who live in those dis- 
tricts. The aspect of so wide a vital and popular opinion is bound to 
reflect truthfully in the acts of administrative officers, whose duties 
are so gravely, directly, and powerfully teuched with popular opinion. 
The conclusion is irresistible that the administration of the selective- 
service jaw has been very fair to agriculture, and no better plan has 
been suggested than the one in force. 

The seeond draft has net been calied, but when it is called it is 
reasonably certain now that only those registrants who have been 
placed in Class I wil! be called, and if the district boards have fairly 
and inieiligently classified agricultural labor under the selective-service 
regulations approved by the President, only the unskilled and less useful 
farm laborers will be withdrawn from the industry of agriculture. 

It is hoped that the wisdom of these regulations and the efficiency of 
their enforcement by the district beards will be reflected in the approval 
= the American people will give to the selection of our National 

rmy. 





E. HW, Crowper, 
Provost Marshal General. 
By J. Berry Kine, 
First Licutenant, Infantry, National Army. 





Article by Henry Watterson. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK H. GILLETT, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 1, 1918. 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, a short time ago the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] printed in the ReEcorp an article 
by a distinguished Democratic editor. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp part of an article in the 
Washington Post of last Sunday by one who, I think, would 
be generally considered as the greatest living Democratic editor, 
Henry Watterson, of Kentucky. 

The article is as follows: 


CALLING WILSoN “CROMWELL,” HENRY WATTRRSON, ON SEVENTY- 
RIGHTH BirtHpay, Asks How Lone It WILL BS BerorE PRESIDENT 
WILL Cry To ConGress, “ VARMINTS, GIT!” 

te ee a 7 ~ a + 

The emotionalism which has loosed the theories of feminism has, 
led by the President and by the administration, started a kind of 
hystcria among the people. 

The President is a most accomplished academician. He is strong 
with his pen. His war papers have been matchless. But it remains to 
be seen what comes of them. Success is the sole test in war. Mean- 
while he asks a suspension of judgment—which, a at 
least, seems not unreasonable—urging the granting of still more and 
greater power than the extraordinary powers already voted, which is 
open to challenge. 

The claim set up in favor of every demand that it springs from 
military necessity, agreement required without question in the name 
of loyalty, sometimes puts a strain upon the most fervid spirit. 
Patriotic men, realizing that the President is our leader, want to give 
him ali the support he needs, but thoughtful men, who have read his- 
tory and know something of human nature, would reserve a certain 
jurisdiction to themselves. These, seeing how often the President has 
shifted foot in matters which seemed of pith and moment, would have 
him firmer to principles and less susceptible to impressions. They 
would hold him within his constitutional limitations. Assuredly they 
would not have him disregard, still less emasculate, the Congress. 


BERATES RAGTIME PRESS. 


Here again the helter-skelter, ragtime press comes in with its un- 
thinking chatter. One may: dismiss that great eastern journal whose 
editor, wielding the pecouegent pen since Horace Greeley, hies back and 
forth between the White House and his golden dome only to take or- 
ders, as the mere special pleader for presidential polities; the hit-or- 
miss organ of the administration. But here is a typical expression 
of the newspapers which, having no opinions, would deny them to all 
a. I find it in the Tennesseean, of Nashville, and it reads as 
ollows : 

‘* Moses led the children of Israel 40 years in the wilderness because 
the Israelites had faith in Moses. When that faith waned for a mo- 
ment Moses lost control of the Israelites, but when faith was restored 
the pen le followed their leader. When their faith waned calamity 
befell them. When they believed their leader, God smiled on them 
and they were cared for in that their every wish was granted. 

OUT OF THE WILDERNESS. 


“So must the American ple place their faith in the Moses who is 
leading them out of the wilderness, 

«He that is not for us is against us.’ 

“ Believe that Woodrow Wilson is our leader and that he knows the 
road to the promised land. Follow him with the faith of @ child. Do 
his bidding in all things, and ours will be the victory.” 

“This is something worse than hero worship—it is fetich worship. 
After it servility could go no further, fatuous blind folly could offer no 
counsel more unpatriotic and unworthy. It reads almost treasonable. 
The writer forgets the free institutions of his country and proposes in 
lieu of them a caftel to Mexicanize the Government and Diazify the 
Presidency. Except that the words have many echos and appear to be 
ashington, 


part of a cult organized, engineered, and disseminated from 
they would not be important. 

There is only too much reason to believe them the incipient pronuncia- 
mento of a dynastic scheme and propaganda looking to a third term in 
the White House for its present occupant, and, in default of this, for 
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the succession in the person of Son-in-law McAdoo, the Secretary of the 
Treasury and Director General of Railways, and by reason of these 
great posts at cnee the master spirit and conscience keeper of Wall 
Street. If the surmise be true, it is none too early for the people to 
begin to think about it, to consider just what it means and portends 
and, incidentally, to refresh themselves at the founts of what we cali 
the American system. 

Truly they have been wandering far away from the footprints of the 
fathers. ‘The alleged exigencies of war justify anything, everything, to 
the average man of the strect. He has seen the Constitution treated as 
“a serap of paper” without the slightest protest. He has seen the 
people’s representatives driven by the lash of a master they were too 
cowardly to defy. He bas seen an underling of the Government com- 
mand the industries of the country to stand still, and they obeyed him. 
He has seen an administration which made no preparation for war until 
it was upon us rush precipitately into a panic of drastic regulations as 
if we were in a state of siege. s 

So much for the individual man—-how about the people at large and 
the two Houses at Washington? 

Refused information touching matters of moment and concern, the 
Congress, exercising its constitutional function, has instituted commit- 
tees of investigation to be told to disperse as if they were a series of 
mobs. At this rate—the — complying—how long shall it be before 
Cromwell goes down to the Capitol not to make a taking speech but to 
ery, “ Git, you varmints, git!” 


WITH NO ILL HUMOR, 


I am saying nothing that I durst not say to the President face to 
face. Nor with the least malice or ill humor. His panegyrists often 
couple his name with that of Lincoln. I wish he had a little of Lin- 
eoln’s humor, humanity, and common. sense. One night Lincoln came 
out of the White House to take his carriage. It was raining cats and 
dogs. A sentry was pacing his rounds outside the portico, drenched 
to the bone. ‘ Why don’t you walk under shelter?” asked Mr. Lincoln. 
“JT was ordered to walk here,’ replied the soldier. ‘Who ordered 
you?” asked Lincoln. ‘‘ My captain,” said the soldier. Lincoln looked 
quizzically. ‘That reminds me,” said-he, ‘“that I am Commander in 
Chief of the Army and I order you to come in out of the wet.” Mr. 
Wilson never forgets that he is Commander in Chief. 

I would do the President no injustice. I would not add the weight 
Surely I would not obstruct 
him in the work of winning the war to which I invoked him upon the 
going down of the Lusitania. But I reject, loathe, and spit upon the 
plea that, because of the war, the press should abdicate its duty to 
the people and the people should lie down to be trampled under the feet 
of the military. That is the road to despotism as odious as if it led to 
Potsdam. ° 

STILL SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE, 


That war involves autocracy I understand well enough, but in the 
field, not in the White House; over® the international situation, not 
over our domestic affairs. The President, though technically Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army, is still the servant of the people, not the 
master of the people, and should hold himself to the Constitution and 
be held to it, not above it. Blsewise we have already a Diaz, and when 
the armies come home it will be ~~ and not the people who govern. 

Whoever wants to consider this disloyal and to call it so may accept 
in advance my scorn as a poor creature whose good opinion, if offered 
loud enough, would kill a ro Whoever reqnevs it as the pessimism of 
an old man has my invitation to try conclusions Marquis of Queens- 
bery rules. But whoever believes that the stream has passed me by 
and that I can no longer keep up with the procession ought to see me 


' swim, 


One thing is quite certain, and it furnishes a conclusive answer to the 

laint that there must be no criticism of the powers that be, and that 
s that the just scoring the President has received for his unguarded 
gayety with CHAMBERLAIN and his too close. communion with himself 
has brought him out of his seclusion and into the open day, where he 
may be seen and known of all men—a leader and not a dictator. He 
may not get, and should not get, the new power he asks. He has power 
enough. His cue now is to _ us results. On these, and these alone, 
his future rating will depend. 





President Buchanan’s Administraiion After the Election of 
President Lincoln. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY J. STEELE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, February 20, 1918. 2 


Mr. STEELE. Mr. Speaker, under the last will of Harriet 
Lane Johnston, niece of former President Buchanan, and mis- 
tress of the White House during his administration, the sum of 
$100,000 was provided for the erection of a,memorial to the 
former President. This legacy, with its accumulations, now 
amounts to approximately $135,000. The pending joint resolu- 
tion simply permits the erection of this memorial in the southern 
portion of Meridian Hill Park, in the city of Washington, pro- 
vides that the design and exact location of the memorial shall 
be subject to the approval of the Commission of Fine Arts, and 
that the United States shall be put to no expense in the erection 
of the same. The designs for this memorial already submitted 
show a high degree of artistic excellence, and it will be a fine 
ornament to the park where it is intended to place it. 

Under ordinary conditions no possible objection could be 
urged against the passage of this resolution. Partisan politics, 
however, with a few notable exceptions, have been injected into 
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this discussion, upon the alleged ground that in the closing days 
ef Mr. Buchanan’s administration he was unfaithful to the 
Union. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] asserted : 
“ You ask us to honor a man who came very near being a traitor 
to his country.” The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Reavis] 
stated that “as President he sought to destroy the Nation,” 
while the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH], while 
admitting that he “ put the stamp of disapproval upon impartial 
historians and political writers,” asserted that “ President 
Buchanan, during his term of office, skated near the. edge of 
treason.” No facts were given to sustain: these assertions. 

It is now almost 60 years since the close of Buchanan’s ad- 
ministration. The three gentlemen named were not then born, 
so it follows that their assertions could have had no founda- 
tion of personal knowledge. On the contrary, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNon], now almost 82 years of age, 
asserted that “James Buchanan, as I read history, was a great 
man”; and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 
claiming that every criticism of the former President had been 
magnified, continued: 

Read the sketches of James Buchanan, and you read of no ordinary 
man. You read of one who was patriotic in the beginning and who 
lived his long public career with honor until criticism came. He closed 
that distinguished career—the first man of all the people of the United 
States—without a recorded blemish,. eer as to his judgment or as 
individuais had their opinion of him and the acts he performed. If 
this be the standard by which we are to judge our public men 50 years 
after their death, it would apply with distressing force to many of our 
eT forefathers, from George Wa on down to the present 

These excerpts are all taken from the remarks of gentlemen 
on the other side of the aisle, for there is no division of senti- 
ment as to the patriotism of Mr. Buchanan on this side of the 
aisle. All candid men will agree that accurate history can not 
be written which is based solely upon the mere opinions or 
prejudices of those who looked only upon one side of a heated 
controversy. All candid men will also agree that every public 
man has the right to ask that his reecerd be tested by the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of his own time and not by those of 
a wholly different time. No unprejudiced person who now ex- 
amines the record of that time can doubt that the charges 
above cited do a great injustice to Mr. Buchanan. Perhaps this 
was inevitable, considering that a sectional war of great magni- 
tude and attended with great bitterness followed immediately 
after his retirement from office, when a political party which 
had been in opposition to his administration came for the first 
time into the full control of the Government. Under our sys- 
tem of party government it was to have been expected that 
those who succeeded in power should have charged upon the 
outgoing administration that it had been remiss in its public 
duty, and that under the example of those high in the succeed- 
ing administration there should have grown up a popular belief 
that Mr. Buchanan either favored secession or failed in his 
duty to suppress it in its early stages. These charges found 
popular credence in times of feverish excitement, but in this 
calmer period men can look back into the past without preju- 
dice or rancor. Approaching the subject in this open-minded 
way, nothing more than a proper examination of Mr. Buchanan’s 
official acts is needed to vindicate his memory from these 
charges. 

President Buchanan was born in 1791 near Mercersburg, Pa.; 
graduated from Dickinson College in 1809; and was called to 
the bar in 1812. In 1814 he enlisted as a volunteer in the second 
war with Great Britain and served until he was honorably dis- 
charged. He served two terms in the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
and in 1820 was elected a Representative in Congress, and for 
four succeeding terms. In 1831 he was sent by President Jackson 
as minister to Russia, where he concluded a commercial treaty, 
securing privileges to the United States in the Black and Baltie 
Seas. After his return to the United States in 1833 he was 
elected United States Senator from Pennsylvania, and was twice 
afterwards reelected. He left the Senate in 1845 to become Sec- 
retary of State to President Polk, in which capacity he had to 
deal with England in the North-West boundary dispute. In 
1853 he was sent by President Pierce as. minister to Great Brit- 
ain, where he was mainly engaged upon Central American affairs. 
In 1889 President Van Buren tendered him the office of Attorney 
General of the United States, but he declined that offer, prefer- 
ring to remain in the Senate. In 1856 he was nominated by the 
Democratic national convention at Cincinnati for President of 
the United States, and was elected, receiving 174 electoral votes 
to 114 for John C. Fremont, Republican, and 8 for Millard Fill- 
more, American. Of these electoral votes, 62 came from the five 
antislavery States of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, 
and California. The popular vote was: Buchanan, 1,839,169; 


Fremont, 1,341,264; Fillmore, 874,538. An analysis of this elec- 
tion foreshadowed the sectional division of the country bound 


to follow, unless Mr. Buchanan should be able to suppress the 
feeling between the North and the South. For this reason his 
course as President, down to the time of the election of Mr. 
Lineoln, must be considered with reference to his responsibility 
to conduct public affairs so as to avoid any antagonism between 
the sections. After the election of Mr. Lincoln his administra- 
tion must be judged by his duty as Executive in the most 
extraordinary crisis ever faced by the country. This discussion 
shall only consider his executive duty after the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, for the charges of disloyalty only relate to that period. 

Mr. Buchanan’s biographer was George Ticknor Curtis, an 
eminent American lawyer and historian, author of “ Constitu- 
tional History of the United States.” He was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, a graduate of Harvard, and brother of Benjamin R. 
Curtis, who wrote the dissenting opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Dred Scott case. 

On page 246 of volume 2 he refers to the so-called Covode 
investigation, as follows: 

Among the lower, or rather the lowest, political tactics inculpation 
of a retiring administration has often been resorted to for promoting 
the success of the opposite party, and it seems not infrequently to have 
been the calculation that the effect produced would be in proportion 
to the grossness of the imputations. Mr. Buchanan could not hope to 
escape calumny. None of his predecessors, not even the most illus- 
trious of them all, not even ashington himself, had ereged it. 
Scarcely any of them, however, had been made the object of this kind 
of attack by methods so base and ~ means so foul as those to which 
President Buchanan was now to be subjected. Before any of the 
troubles of on arrived, before either of the political. parties had 
made its pomination for the next presidential election, it was deter- 
mined that an assault should be made upon him that would render him 
and his administration odious to the people of the country. 


On March 5, 1860, Mr. Covode introduced a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee of investigation as to whether or not 
the President had corruptly sought to influence the action of Con- 
gress, and, second, “also to inquire into and investigate whether 
any officer or officers of the Government have, by combination 
er otherwise, prevented or defeated, or attempted to prevent or 
defeat, the execution of law or laws upen the statute book, and 
whether the President has failed or refused to compel the 
execution of any law thereof.” 

The committee sat with closed doors and heard the testimony 
of all those who were opposed to the President. The President 
had no knowledge of the proceedings except what appeared in 
the public press. No specific charges were made. The com- 
mittee reported on the 16th of June following. Mr. Train, of 
Massachusetts, one of the committee, then reporting to the 
House a great mass of testimony which had been taken from 
all sorts of willing witnesses against the President, but without 
a single resolution aceusing or censuring either him or any 
member of his Cabinet. This was, in one sense, as he has 
himself said, “a triumphant result for the President.” But 
the movers of this resolution had attained their object in pro- 
curing and spreading before the country the means of traducing 
the President. 

There was also an impression among the people of the North 
that Mr. Buchanan had permitted a distribution of the arms 
of the United States in the South in anticipation of the dis- 
ruption of the Union at no distant day. Mr. Curtis, in discuss- 
ing this charge, says as follows: 

There never was a rational ground for such a belief. It is not true, 
as a matter of fact, that at any time before the nomination of Mr. 
Lincoln there was any transfer of arms to places in the Southern 
States to which any suspicion of an improper design ought to attach, 
It is not true that at any time after Mr. Lincoln’s nomination and 
before his election there was any transfer of arms whatever from the 
northern arsenals of the United States into the Southern States. 

The whole subject had undergone a thorough investigation 
by a committee of the House of Representatives in the winter 
of 1860-61 in consequence of the rumors which had been set 
afloat after the resignation of Secretary Floyd. The new See- 
retary of War, Mr. Holt, not waiting for the exercise of the 
power conferred on the committee to send for persons and 
papers, threw open all the records of the Ordnance Bureau. 
The resolution ordering the investigation was adopted on the 
31st of December, 1860, and the committee were anthorized to 
report in preference to all other business. The investigation 
of the congressional committee embraced four principal heads: 

First. What arms had been sold. 

Second. What arms had been distributed to the States. 

Third. What arms had been sent for storage in southern arse. 
nals of the United States. 

Fourth. What ordnance had been transferred from northern 
arsenals of the United States to southern forts. 

A full synopsis of this report will be found in Curtis’s Life 
of Buchanan, volume 2, pages 414, 415, and 416, supporting his 
conclusion given above. 

We now come to the election of Mr. Lincoln in November, 
1860. At this election the vote of the Democratic Party was 
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divided between Stephen A. Douglas and John C. Breckinridge. 
Lincoln was the Republican candidate, and John Bell, of Ten- 
nessee, the Union candidate. Lincoln received 180 electoral 
yotes ; Douglas, 12; Breckinridge, 72; and Bell, 39. The popular 
vote was: m2 

Lincoln, 1,866,352; Douglas, 1,375,157; Breckinridge, 845,763 ; 
Bell, 589,581. 

The condition of affairs in the months of November and De- 
cember imposed upon President Buchanan the duty of defining 
clearly and explicitly to Congress and to the country the powers 
which he possessed or did not possess for meeting the possible 
exigency of secession and to announce his policy. Preparatory 
to what he was about to say in his annual message to the Con- 
gress he required of Jeremiah S. Black, the Attorney General, 
an official opinion as to his constitutional powers under the cir- 
cumstances. Black was intensely loyal to the Union and was 
considered one of the best constitutional lawyers in the country. 
Before he became Attorney General he had been chief justice 
of the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania. Buchanan’s 
views as to his proper policy at this time were best expressed in 
a special message to Congress under date of January 8, 1861, in 
which he said: 

In my annual message I expressed the conviction which I have long 
deliberately held, and which recent reflection has only tended to deepen 
and confirm, that no State has a eet by its own act to secede from 
the Union or throw off its Federal obligations at pleasure. I also 
declared = opinion to be that even if that right existed and should 
be exerci by any State of the Confederacy, the Executive Department 
of this Government had no authority under the Constitution to recog- 
nize its validity by acknowledging the independence of such _ State. 
This left me no alternative as the Chief Executive officer under the 
Constitution of the United States but to collect the public revenues and 
to protect the public geaperty so far as this might be practicable 
under existing “aws. his is still my purpose. y province is to 
execute and not to make the laws. It belongs to Congress exclusively 
to repeal, to modify, or to enlarge their provisions to meet exigencies 
as they occur. I possess no dispensing power. 

I certainly had no ht to make aggressive war upon any State. 
and I am perfectly satisfied that the Constitution has wisely withheld 
that power even from Congress. But the right and the duty to use mili- 
tary force defensively against those who resist the Federal officers in 
the execution of their legal functions and against those who assail the 
property of the Federal Government is clear and undeniable. 

But the dangerous and hostile attitude of the States toward each 
other bas already far transcended and cast in the shade the ordinar 
executive duties already provided for by law and has assumed suc 
vast and alarming proportions as to place the subject entirely above 
and beyond executive control. The fact can not be disguised that we 
are in the midst of a t revolution. In all its various bearings, 
therefore, I commend the question to Congress as the only human 
tribuna! under Providence possessing the pee to meet the existing 
emergency. To them exclusively belongs the power to declare war or 
to authorize the employment of military force in all cases contem- 
plated by the Constitution, and they alone possess the power to remove 
grievances which might lead to war and to secure peace and union in 
this distracted country. On them, and on them alone, rests the 
responsibility. 

he Union is a sacred trust left by our Revolutionary fathers to their 
descendants, and never did any other people inherit so rich a legacy. 
It has rendered us prosperous in peace and triumphant in war. The 
national flag has floated in glory over every sea. Under its shadow 
American citizens haye found protection and respect in all lands be- 
neath the sun. 

I, therefore, spent through you to the people of the country to de- 
clare in their might that the Union shall and must be preserved by all 
constitutional means. I most earnestly recommend that you devote 
yourselves exclusively to the question how this can be accomplished in 
peace. All other questions, when compared with this, sink into insig- 
nificance. The present is no time for palliations. Action, prompt 
action, is required. 


The recommendations of the President for prompt action by 
Congress resulted in entire failure on the part of that body to 
adopt any measures to prevent civil war. There were but two 
courses that Congress could pursue in this most extraordinary 
emergency. It must either preserve the Union by peaceful 
measures or it must provide the President and his successors 
with a military force requisite to secure the execution of the 
Jaws and the supremacy of the Constitution. It was plain that 
inaction would be a fatal policy. 

On December 22, 1860, Mr. Crittenden, of Kentucky, whose 
name will be forever venerated for the patriotic part which he 
took through the proceedings of this Congress, submitted a joint 
resolution which became known as the “Crittenden compro- 
mise.” It proposed certain amendments to the Constitution 
which would reconcile the conflicting aims of the North and 
South. Concerning his proposition, Mr. Crittenden said: 

The sacrifice to be made for its preservation ithe Union] is com- 
paratively worthless. Peace and harmony and union in a great nation 
were never purchased at so cheap a rate as we now have it in our 
power to do. It is a scruple, only a scruple, of as little value as a 

arleycorn, that stands between us and peace and reconciliation and 
union, and we stand here pausing and hesitating about that little atom 
which is to be sacrificed. 

The Senate considered this resolution on January 15, amended 
it, and on March 2 following defeated it. Thus there was an 
entire failure on the part of Congress to take action looking to 
an amicabie settlement of the controversy. 
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The attitude of President Buchanan in the message above 
cited, denying his right to coerce a State, subjected him to 
severe criticism. On this subject Curtis says: 

Among all the reproaches that have been cast upon President Bu- 
chanan, none have been more persistently repeated than that which has 
imputed to him “‘a temporizing policy ’’; and the doctrine on which he 
denied that the Federal Government could make aggressive war upon a 
State for the purpose of preventing her from seceding from the Union 
has been represented as the strongest proof of his want of the vigor 
necessary for the emergency. 

Buchanan acted on the written opinion of Attorney General 
Black, whose loyalty and ability as a constitutional lawyer are 
beyond question. It is interesting, therefore, to read in an 
acknowledged northern authority, that of Willoughby on the 
Constitution, published 50 years after this message, the asser- 
tion that the supremacy of the national authority is never main- 
tained by direct action against the member Commonwealth, but 
is exhibited in its authority to execute its will upon all per- 
sons subject to its jurisdiction. The learned author, in volume 
1, page 86, in discussing this subject, continues, as follows: 

Thus President Lincoln, in his first inaugural message, assumed 
the correct constitutional position when he declared that the Federal 
Government could not wage public war against a State, not because 
of lack of constitutional authority to maintain in every respect its 
supremacy, but because from the very nature of the Union a State 
qua State could not place itself in a position where coercion could 
be applied to it. After an argument tending to show the sovereign 
character of the Union, and that it was intended to be perpetual, he 
declared: “It follows from these views that no State upon its own 
motion can lawfully get out of the Union; that resolves and ordinances 
to that effect are bee ed void, and that acts of violence within any 
State or States against the authority of the United States are in- 
surrectionary or revolutionary, according to circumstances. * * * 
I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the laws, the 
Union is unbroken, and to the extent of my ability I shall take care, 
as the Constitution itself expressly ongetne upon me, that the laws 
of the Union be faithfully executed in all the States. * * * In do- 
ing this there needs to be no bloodshed or violence, and there shall be 
none unless it is forced upon the National authority. The power 
conferred upon me will be used to hold, occupy, and possess the prop- 
erty and places belonging to the Government, and to collect the duty 
and imposts ; but beyond what may be necessary for these objects there 
will be no invasion, no using of forces against or among the people 
anywhere.” In taking this position Lincoln had to treat the war 
when it began as merely an insurrection, in which the coercion and 
punishment were to be applied to individuals. 

In further confirmation of this view, Prof. Willoughby points 
out that there was no declaration of war against the South, 
and after the struggle was over there was no treaty of peace 
with the Confederacy. The United States did not recognize 
that the Confederacy had or could have a stand as a pos- 
sible power with which it might deal as with a foreign State. 
One after another, the surrender of his forces by each Con- 
federate general was accepted as an act of war, and thus the 
Confederacy was left to collapse and disappear without any 
formal official act to mark its demise. 

In December, 1860, Gen. Cass resigned as Secretary of State, 
and the President promptly appointed Judge Black to succeed 
him. Edwin M. Stanton became Attorney General in place of 
Judge Black. Stanton afterwards became the great Secretary 
of War under President Lincoln. In the early part of January, 
1861, while the President was still considering measures proper 
to be adopted in regard to Fort Sumter, other changes in the 
Cabinet took place; among them, Gen. John A. Dix, of New 
York, was made Secretary of the Treasury. At that time the 
Cabinet, as a whole, was intensely loyal to the Union. 

The character of the reorganized Cabinet is fully shown by 
a dispatch sent by Secretary Dix to a Treasury official at New 
Orleans that thrilled the northern heart: 

“If anyone attempts to haul down the American flag, shoot 
him on the spot.” 

Such confidence had the country in the administration at this 
time that the States of New York, Massachusetts, and Maine, 
the governors and legislatures of which were Republican, ten- 
dered to the President their entire resources of men and money 
to uphold the authority of the Federal Government. 

In an editorial on February 16 last, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, the leading Republican newspaper of Philadelphia, dis- 
cussing the Buchanan administration, said: 

It must be saic for him that when he saw the situation clearly 
he changed his Cabinet and put responsibilities in the hands of men 
of undoubted loyalty, and he delivered the Ship of State safe, if not 
sound, to his successor. There were many things he might have done, 
possibly would have done, had it not been that his term was expiring 
and the situation so delicate that he dared not make problems for bis 
successor to solve, or raise issues prematurely, * * * It must at 


least be said for him that nothing he did or left undone prejudiced 
the national cause when Lincoln was inaugurated, 

In an article in the Saturday Evening Post of January 6, 
1900, Col. A. K. McCiure, chairman of the Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican State Committee in 1860, and close personal friend of Mr. 
| Lincoln's, speaking of Mr. Buchanan said: 
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He had an segrnatvely loyal Cabinet during the last few months 
of bis 2dministration, and when he retired, generally denounced by the 
loyal citizens of the country as a faithless executive, he earnestly 
supported the Government in every measure necessary to suppress the 
rebellion and prevent the dismemberment of the Republic. He died 
soon after the close of the war, a thoroughly honest and patriotic 
public servant, but widely misunderstood. 


After Mr. Lincoln was elected he declined in a public way to 
discuss the policies of the incoming administration. In a speech 
delivered before the New York Legislature in February, 1861, 
he said: 


I do not propose to enter in an explanation of any particular line 
of policy as to our present difficulties to be adopted by the incoming 
administration. I deem it just to you and myself and to all that I 
shovld see everything, that I should hear everything, that I should 
have every light that can be brought within my reach in order that 
when I do so speak I shall have enjoyed every opportunity to take 
correct and true grounds, and fer this reason I don’t pesuese to speak 
at this time of the policies of the Government. But when the time 
comes I shall speak as well as I am able for the good of the present 
and future of this country—for the good both of the North and South 
of this country, for the good of the one and the other and of all 
sections of the country. 


In his first inaugural, delivered March 4, 1861, Lincoin said: 


Apprehension seems to exist among the people of the southern States 
that by the accession of a Republican administration their property 
and their + aaa amg personal security are to be endangered. ere 
has never been any reasonable cause for such apprehension. Indeed, 
the most ample evidence to the contrary has all the while existed and 
been open to their inspection. It is found in nearly all the published 
speeches of him who now addresses you. I do but quote from one of 
these speeches when I deciare that “I have no purpose directly or 
indirectly to interfere with the institution of slavery in the States 
where it exists.” I believe I have no lawful right to do so, and I 
have no inclination so to do. Those who nominated and elected me 
did so with the full knowledge that I had made this and many similar 
declarations and had never recanted them. ; 


He further declared in favor of the execution of the fugitive- 
slave law, and it must be said that this law was executed by 
him in just the same manner as during the Buchanan adminis- 
tration. ‘“ When,” asked Stephen Douglas in a speech delivered 
at Springfield, [., on April 25, 1861, “was the fugitive-slave 
law executed with more fidelity than since the inauguration of 
the present incumbent of the presidential office?” Curtis, there- 
fore, in his Life of Buchanan, says: 


Little are the objectors aware that the policy of Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration until after the attack on Fort Sumter was identical with 
that of Mr. Buchanan. Mr. Lincoln’s — was largely shaped by his 
Secretary of State, Mr. Seward, and there can be no better authority 
than Mr. Seward’s in behalf of that policy. 


In an official letter, dated April 10, 1861, addressed by Mr. 
Seward. as Seeretary of State, to Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
who had just gone abroad as United States minister to Eng- 
land, he said: 


You will hardly be asked by reasonable statesmen abroad why has 
not the new administration oz suppressed the revolution ? Thirty. 
five days are a short period in which to repress chiefly by moral means 
a movement which is so active whilst disclosing itself throughout an 
empire. * * * He (President Lincoln) believes that the citizens of 
those States, as well as the citizens of other States, are too intelligent 
considerate, and wise to follow the teaders to that destructive end 
(anarchy). For these reasons he would not be disposed to reject a 
cardinal dogma of theirs, ae that the Federal Government can not 
coerce the seceding States to obedience by conquest, even although he 
were disposed to question that propesition. * * * But in fact the Presi- 
dent willingly accepts it as true. Only an imperial and despotic govern- 
ment could subjugate thoroughly disaffected and revolutionary members 
of the States. This Federal republican country of ours is, of all forms of 

vernment, the very one which is most unfitted for such a labor. 

apply however, this is only an imaginary defect. Ttfe system has 
wit itself adequate Pa. conservative, and recuperative forces. 
Firmnegs on the part of the Government in maintaining and preserving 
the publie institutions and property, and in executing the laws where 
authority ean be exercised without waging war, combined with such 
measure of justice, moderation, and forbearance as will disarm reason- 
ing oppositicn, will be sufficient to secure the public safety until return- 
ing reflection, concurring with the fearful experience of social evils, 
the inevitable fruits of faction, shall bring the recusant members 
cheerfully ‘nto the family, which, after all, must ve their best 
and happiest, as it undeniably is, their most natural home. 


He then goes on to show that the calling of a national conven- 
tion by authority of Congress will remove all real obstacles to a 
reunion by revising the Constitution, and he adds: 


Keeping that remedy steadily in view, the President on the one hand 
will not suffer the Federal authority to fall into abeyance nor will he 
on the other hand aggravate existing evils by attempts at coercion 
which must assume the form of direct war against any of the revolu- 
tionary States 


Mr. Curtis then says: 


It is impossible for human ingenuity to draw a sensible distinction 
between the policy of President Lincoln as laid down by Mr Seward 
just before the attack on Fort Sumter and the policy adopted and 
steadily pursued by President Buchanan, and it is to be hoped that the 
world will hereafter hear no more reproaches of President Buchanan be- 
cause he denied the authority of the Federal Government to muke active 
war upo?, a State to compel it to remain in the Union or because he 

ee conciliatory measures looking to an amendment of the 
onstitution, 


It may be added that the Crittenden compromise was on the 
same iines as this suggestion. 


A few days after Seward wrote this letter to Adams, Fort 
Sumter was fired upon, and on April 19, 1861, Buchanan, in a 
letter to Gen. Dix, said: 


The present administration had no xlternative but to accept the war 
tnitiated by South Carolina or the Southern Confederacy. The North 
will sustain the administration almost to a man, and it ought to be 
sustained at all hazards. 


No one knew Buchanan better or more intimately than Judge 
Black. No one has ever doubted Judge Black’s ability, loyalty, 
or vigor as a member of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet. No one could 
better give an authoritative account of Mr. Buchanan’s char- 
acter and conduct than he. He gave it as follows: 


The proofs of his great ability and hfS eminent public services are 
found on every page of his country’s history from 1830 to 1861. Dur- 
ing all that long period he steadily, faithfully, and powerfully sustained 
the principles of free constitutional government. This Nation never 
had a truer friend nor its laws a defender who would more cheerfully 
have given his life to save them from violation. No man was ever 
slandered so brutally. His life was literally lied away. In the last 
months of his administration he devoted ali the «n rgies of his mind a.d 
body to the great duty of saving the Union, if possible, from dissolution 
and civil war. He knew all the dangers to which it was exposed, and 
it would therefore be vain to say that he was not alarmed for his coun- 
try, but he showed no sign of unmanly fear on his own account. He 
met all his vast responsibilities as fairly as any Chief Magistrate we 
ever had. In no case did he shrink from or attempt to evade them. 
The accusation of timidity and indecision is most preposterous. His 
faults were all of another kind; his resolutions, once formed, were gen- 
erally immovable to a degree that bordered on obstinacy. On every 
matter of great wee he deliberated cautiously, and sometimes 
tried the patience of his friends by refusing to act until he had made 
up an opinion which he could live and die by. These characteristics 
explain the fact that his whole political life, from the time he entered 
Congress unti) he retired from the I’residency—all his acts, speeches, 
and papers—have a consistency which belongs to those of no other 
American statesman. He never found it necessary to cross his own 
oath or go back upon his pledges. 

The discussion in the House on the pending resolution 

brought forth the following comment from the Philadelphia 
Record on February 18 last: 
- What do the patriots who chatter about Mr. Buchanan's “ timidity ” 
and “ vacillation “’ suppose Mr. Lincoln was doing between March 4 
and April 15? Do they imagine that he was stamping on the new-born 
Confederacy, and that he was oe out the Northern loyalists to get 
their guns and put down secession Mr. Lincoln's inaugural address 
was distinctly conciliatory, and he even offered to leave Federal offices 
at interior points unfilled until they could be filled without causing 
local anger and tndignation. Mr. Buchanan was less accommodating 
than that. When the collector of the port of Charleston resigned, and 
it was evident that no other Southern man would accept the appoint- 
ment, he nominated a citizen of Pennsylvania, but the Senate did not 
act on the nomination. Mr. Lincoln did not call for troops or reinforce 
the Southern forts, or make any move against the Confederate Govern- 
ment until Sumter was bombarded. He followed precisely the policy of 
Mr. Buchanan, and waited for the Confederates to fire the first shot. 


During the debate on this resolution an attempt was made on 
the part of some to belittle the public services of Mr. Buchanan. 
No one can read his minority report as a member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of this House on the question of the 
repeal of the twenty-fifth section of the judiciary act without 
being impressed with his great ability as a constitutional lawyer 
and his profound knowledge of our system of government. He 
took a preminent part in nearly all the great debates while he 
was a Member of the House and Senate. In a work published 
just before the death of Judge David J. Brewer, Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, of which he was editor, 
entitled “The world’s best orations,” it was said: 

Mr. Buchanan defined the policy which resuited in the Pacific Rail- 
road and the enormous development of the trans-Mississippi West. In 
view of the railroad development of the Pacific coust and of the At- 
lantic cable to England, the Buchanan administration is, altogether 
aside from its bearing on the Civil War, one of the most revolutionary 
periods of our history. 

In a letter dated Septemver 17, 1856, addressed to B. F. 
Washington, Esq., chairman of the Democratic State Central 
Committee of California, Mr. Buchanan said: 

I am decidedly favorable to the construction of the Pacific Rail- 
road, and I derive the authority to do this from the constitutional 
power “to declare war” and the constitutional duty to “repel inva- 
sions.” In my judgment, Congress possesses the same power to make 
appropriations for the construction of this road, strictly for the pur- 
pose of national defense, that they have to erect fortifications at the 
mouth of the harbor a: San Francisco. Indeed, the necessity with a 
view to repel foreign invasion frem California is as great in the one 
case as in the other. 

This discussion has already been prolonged beyond my origi- 
nal intention. Those who desire to pursue the subject, I would 
refer to the address of Hon. W. U. Hensel, former attorney 
general of Pennsylvania, to be found in volume 12 of the werks 
of James Buchanan, edited by John Bassett Moore. My chief 
desire has been to show by his official acts that the charges 
made against him that he “came very near bein: 4 traitor 7 
and that he “ sought to destrey the Nation” are entirely with- 


out foundation. From these acts its appears thet the views of 
the Buchanan administration on the constitutional! right of the 
Executive to coerce a seceding Stute or to make war on its 
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people were exactly those held by substantially all the great 
lawyers and statesmen of the country, including Abraham Lin- 
coln; but there was no spoliation of the public Treasury, no 
apportionment of the Federal military equipment, nor disper- 
sion of the Navy in the interest of any particular section; that 
his efforts were directed to maintain peace and prevent the 
dismemberment of the Union, and that Mr. Lincoln’s utterances 
in his first inaugural against force invasion of Southern terri- 
tory and resort to arms were just as emphatic for peace and 
conciliation as were those of Mr. Buchanan. I know that many 
people and a large number of historical writers have taken 
the view that Mr. Buchanan’s administration failed where it 
ought to have succeeded, and that this was largely due to the 
weakness of the Executive head. My attempt has been to show 
that these views are not based upon historical facts, but are 
untrue unjust, and cruel. The “ touchstone of historical truth ” 
will show to all who approach the subject with an open mind 
that, «s Judge Black stated, “no man was ever slandered so 
brutally.” 





The Interparliamentary Union. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED A. BRITTEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In THe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, February 27, 1918. 


Mr. BRITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting the record of a meeting of the 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union held in Wash- 
ington on February 24, which was presided over by the gentle- 
man from Texas, Mr. StaypEN, and at which time officers for 
the ensuing year were elected. 


[rom the report of JAMES L. SLAYDEN, president of the American Group 
of the Interparliamentary Union, February 24, 1918.] 


Amidst the welter of war and the foolish, futile efforts of the people 
of Russia, who have been, so to speak, untrained for freedom and 
democracy by centuries of cmpceaten, with whose anguish we all sym- 
pathize, no matter what we think of their methods, it is good to see a 
ray of light penetrating the general gloom. Let us cultivate it; let us 
open a way to it until-its effulgence shall spread over the face of the 
carth and expose all the dark places where evil lurks. 

Nearly all thinking men agree that something radical must be done 
if we are to save civilization. We must find some way to end war and 
to prevent its recurrence. We must reverse the practices of statesmen 
and rulers. And it is an encouraging fact that nearly all really thought- 
ful people who give any consideration to these questions have reached 
practically the same conclusion. 

Poincaré and Briand in France, Lloyd-George and Asquith and Lowns- 
down in Great Britain, Quidde and Erzberger in Germany, and even 
Von Bethmann-Hollweg and Von Kuehlimann, are in agreement with Wil- 
son as to the absolute necessity of relief from oppressive militarism. 

Iicw is that relief to be feund? The Interparliamentary Union, your 
association, has pointed the way. For 30 years that union has urged 
the arbitration of international disputes. t inspired the first Hague 
conference, and the second one established a permanent arbitral court 
ut the world’s peace capital. For res it has been demanding a court 
to be presided over by professional judges learned in the law to settle 
justiciable controversies between States according to the rules of law 
and equity. 

There are many reasons for believing that it will come and come soon. 
the world needs it. Suffering humanity demands it. It is one of the 
essential steps for the preservation of aL society. 

The union has also demanded the abolition of the right of capture 
of private property at sea, for it is opposed to piracy. It has advised 
the limitation of the right of blockade to fortified places and the re- 
striction of contraband to arms and munitions of war. 

For years one of the most important planks in its platforms has 
called for the “ limitation of armaments to the lowest point consistent 
with domestic safety,”’ for the abolition of secret diplomatic treaties, for 
freedom of the seas in commercia! pursuits, and for equality of trade 
eonditions. Whiie men are enraged this last will be refused, but when 
reason is fully reestablished the wisdom and beneficence of the policy 
willbe recognized. 

These were the four great principles of international justice and fair 
play that headed Mr. Wilson’s epoch-making address of January 8. The 
chancellor of the German Empire has said that he will accept them with- 
out reservation, as do the leading statesmen of other belligerent powers, 
both ~ friendly and unfriendly, if the newspapers report them ac- 
curately. 

Lord Lansdowne, whose letter in the Daily Telegraph, of London, 
suggesting peace negotiations was so much misunderstood, or so de- 
liberately misinterpreted, bas just restated his views, from which state- 
ment I will quote a few words. He said: 

“T think we may take upon ourselves to express an opinion as to the 
principles on which these questions should be dealt with. I accept whole- 
heartedly the suggestion of the prime minister that they should be 
settled on the basis of self-determination, or, in other words, to govern 
by the consent of the governed.” 

That from England is an encouraging reversal of history. It is an 
acceptance of an American policy und a long step toward justice in 
intereetinne} relations. It tracks Mr. Wilson’s two most recent 
speeches, 
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The general secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, Christian 
Lange, a former member of the Norwegian Parliament, has written me 
a long letter telling how earnestly the neutral groups of our union are 
studying these questions in preparation for the great conference that 
will come at the close of the war and urging us to do the same thing. 

We and our colleagues in Europe are charged with legislative respon- 
sibility, ours is the obligation to labor for a lasting peace based on 
justice, and this association is the agency through which more than 
3,000 national legislators will express themselves. 

Our associates abroad are demanding a league of peace, and we must 
help them to it. We must join our members in Europe and Asia in an 
earnest study of these problems, and I or niy successor will be glad to 
have your orders to express to them our sympathy in their distress aud 
our pledge to help them make the world a better place to live in. 


-- 





[Resolution adopted by the American Group of the. Interparliamentary 
Union at its rogue meeting, held in the city of Washington, Monday, 
February 24, 1918.] 


Whereas it is increasingly evident that the civilization of the world is 
endangered by war; and 
Whereas the Interparliamentary Unien, an association of more than 
3,300 members, oe 3 of the leading nations of the world, 
has, since its organization in 1888, steadfastly urged the adoption of 
arbitration as a substitute for war in the settlement of international 
disputes and the establishment of a permanent court wherein questions 
at issue between governments may be heard and determined according 
to the principles of law and equity, to the end that justice may be 
done and wars avoided ; and 
Whereas responsible heads of governments, belligerent and nonbelligerent 
alike, have agreed in principle to the program of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union for open treaties, for the reduction of armaments to “ the 
lowest point consistent with domestic safety,” and to a general ar- 
bitration treaty for the settlement of nonjusticiable disputes: There- 
fore be it | 
Resolved, That the American Group pledges its support to its col- 
leagues of other jarliaments to cooperate in the effort to secure the ad- 
hesion of all civilized governments to this program of reason and good 
will: Be it furtaer 
Resolved, That the American Group of the Interparliamentary Union 
gives its cordial approval to the recommendations of Habana, adopted 
y the American Institute of International Law at its second session, 
in the city of Habana, January 23, 1917, as a working basis for the so- 
ciety of nations to insure justice in international dealings and the main- 
tenance of peace. 


[The recommendations of Habana concerning international organization, 
adopted by the American Institute of International Law at its second 
session in the city of Habana, January 23, 1917.] 


Whereas the independent existence of civilized nations and their soli- 
darity of interests under the conditions of modern life has resulted in 
a society of nations; and 

Whereas the safety of nations and the welfare of their peoples depend 
upon the application to them of principles of law and equity in their 
mutual relations as members of civilized society; and 

Whereas the law of nations can best be formulated and stated by the 
nations assembled for this purpose in international conferences; and 

Whereas it is in the interest of the society of nations that internationa! 
agreements be made effective by ratification and observance on all 
occasions, and that some agency of the society of nations be constituted 
to act for it during the intervals between such conferences; ang 

Whereas the principles of law and equity can best be ascertained and 
applied to the disputes between and among the nations by a court of 
justice uccessible to all in the midst of the independent powers form- 
ing the society of civilized nations: Therefore, 


The American Institute of International Law, at its second session, 
held in the city of Habana, in the Republic of Cuba, on the 23d day of 
January, 1917, adopts the following recommendations, to be known as its 
Recommendations of Habana: 

I. The call of a third Hague conference, to which every country be- 
longing to the society of nations shall be invited and in whose proceed- 
ings every such country shall participate. 

I. A stated meeting of The Hague Pearce Conference which, thus 
meeting at regular stated periods, will become a recommending if not a 
law-making body. 

IiI. An agreement of the States forming the society of nations con- 
cerning the call and procedure of the conference, by which that institu- 
tion shall become not only internationalized but in which no nation shall 
take as of right a preponderating part. 

IV. The appointment of 2 committee to meet at regular inte vals 
between the conferences, charged with the duty of procuring the ratifica- 
tion of the conventions and declarations and of calling attention to the 
conventions and declarations in order to insure their observance. 

V. An understanding upon certain fundamental prineiples of inter- 
national law, as set forth in the declaration of the rights and duties of 
nations adopted by the American Institute of International Law on 
January 6, 1916, wh ch are themselves based npon decisions of English 
courts and of the Supreme Court of the United States. 

VI. The creation of an international council of conciliation to con- 
sider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of a nonjusticiable 
character as may be submitted to such council by an agreement of the 
powers for this purpose. 

VII. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendly composi- 
tion for the settlement of disputes of a nonjusticiable nature. 

VIII. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of disputes of a 
nonjusticiable nature; also of disputes of a justiciable nature which 
should be decided by a court of justice, but which have, through delay 
or mismanagement, assumed such political importance that the nations 

refer to submit them to arbiters of their own choice, rather than to 
——* of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

IX. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicial union of the 
nations along the lines of the Universal Postal Union of 1906, to which 
all civilized nations and self- ore ae dominions are parties, pledging 
the good faith of the contracting parties to submit their justiciable dis- 
putes—that is to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not only the litigat- 
ing nations but also all parties to its creation. 

X. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf of perace- 
able settlement in general, and in ee n behalf of the foregoing 
nine propositions, in order that, if agreed to, they may be put into 


practice and become effective, in response to the appeal to that greatest 
of sanctions, “ a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 
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Agriculture. 
SPEECH 


or 


HON. THOMAS L. RUBEY. 


OF MISSOURI, 





In tue House or REpresENTATIVES, 


Friday, January 25, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. RK. 9054) making appropriations 
bn ba Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ending June 

Mr. LEVER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RusBey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlenian from Missouri [Mr. RuBey] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

_ Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Chairman and gentleman of the committee, 

it is always more or less embarrassing to follow a distinguished 
speaker, and especially is that true to-day when I am called 
upon to follow the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CaNnpLEr], 
who for 18 years has served in this House and who has been 
such a faithful and efficient Member and who has done so much 
for agriculture throughout the country in the great service he 
has rendered on the Committee on Agriculture, upon which we 
both serve.: [Applause. ] 

I trust I may be pardoned if in what I shall say to-day I 
stick pretty close to the subject of agriculture. I may wander 
away from the subject now and then, because so many speeches 
have been made abuvut the war and upon questions relating to 
the war that it is very difficult to make a speech without saying 
something about it. It is my intention, however, to talk to you 
almost entirely along the lines of agriculture, 


AGRICULTURE, ITS IMPORTANCE, AND DIFFICULTIES CONFRONTING IT. 


There never was a time in the history of our glorious Re- 
public when agriculture was so important as it is to-day, and 
there never was a time when agriculture in this country faced 
problems and difficulties so serious as those which confront it 
at this very hour. These are the things that I want to talk to 
you about for a little while to-day. 

The effects of the war in Europe, unprecedented and un- 
paralleled in all history, are being felt in every land. Truly 
“the world is on fire” and the terrible results of that awful 
conflagration are permeating every nook and corner of the 
civilized world. In every country in the world the production 
of food, so essential to the welfare, the prosperity, and the 
very existence of the people, is becoming more and more diffi- 
cult. In every warring nation the call to arms has decreased 
the number of those who produce, and at the same time has 
made necessary increased production in order that those 
who fight may be fed. Over here in this western world we 
have a vast empire. It extends from sea to sea. Our agricul- 
tur:.1 possibilities are almost beyond limit. To-day our allies— 
England, France, and Italy—are turning their eyes to America. 
Upon us they must depend for their foodstuff. Shall they look 
in vain? No; America will meet the test. We will furnish the 
food, and yet in order to do so we must overcome many diffi- 
culties and obstacles. is : 

SCARCITY OF FARM LABOR. 


In our own country this war has taken from the field of pro- 
duction hundreds of thousands of men. Increased activities in 
the manufacture of munitions and other war accessories call 
for vast numbers of employees, who have come, many of them, 
from the farms. The building of cantonments, the construction 
of ships, and all of the activities so necessary for the prepara- 
tion and for the maintenance of a great war, have called for 
carpenters, mechanics, laboring men of all kinds. Then, there 
are those who have volunteered and gone into the Regular 
Army, who have entered the Navy, who have joined the Avia- 
tion Corps, the Marine Corps, and other organizations of both 
the Army and the Navy. There are a half million men who con- 
stitute the National Guard and another half million men who 
make up the National Army. All of these together have taken 
from the field of agriculture hundreds of thousands of the 
young, sturdy yoemanry of the country. 

These were once producers. But recently they followed the 
plow, they tilled the soil, they cultivated, they harvested, they 
took care of the crops. Their earnest toil brought into our 
national granary millions upon millions of bushels of grain—the 
wheat, the corn, and the oats, and other cereals of the country. 
They added thousands of tons to our hay.and our alfalfa. and 
our other forage crops. They increased materially the food- 


stuff of the land by the raising of iive stock. To-day all that 
is changed. These hundreds of thousands of men are to-day 
consumers. Now they must be taken care of, clothed, sheltered, 
and fed. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for an interruption? 

Mr. RUBEY. Certainly; with pleasure i yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. I have three er four letters from persons of my 
own community who are setting forth the very seriousness of 
the situation the gentleman is now dealing with, and one of 
them happens to be the leader in the Red Cross movement at 
home, a large farmer. He says that the situation with him is 
so serious, in his inability to get labor on the farm, that though 
as patriotic as any man can be, he is afraid he is going to have 
to put the farm in grass because of inability to cultivate it, 
and he wanted to know, not from a sense of mischief or criti- 
cism, if there is any possible way to remedy this danger of 
lessening of production. Will the gentleman later on discuss 
that phase of it? 

Mr. RUBEY. I expect to discuss that phase of the question 
and I shall suggest at least one remedy. 

Mr. FESS. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman at this 
time, but I would like to have him deal with it later. 

Mr. RUBEY. I thank the gentleman for his suggestion and I 
want to say here now, and I wish to emphasize it, that what 
the gentleman from Ohio says is absolutely true. The labor 
situation throughout the country with the American farmer is 
strongly against him and we do not all comprehend the serious- 
ness of it. It is the greatest difficulty that confronts the 
farmer to-day. That is why I am speaking along these lines. 
I am not seeking to find fault. I am not complaining. I am 
merely stating facts. We must try if possible to find some 
remedy, and I trust we shall find it. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

. The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. RUBEY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I would 
prefer to complete my remarks and yield « little later. 

We are in war—a war not of our own choosing—a war in 
the defense of our own national honor and for the perpetuation 
of our own liberty and independence. We must win that war. 
We shall win it [applause], but we require an army, navy, avi- 
ators, ships, equipment, foodstuff, and all that it takes to make 
up a great national fighting force. 

FROM FARM TO TRAINING CAMPS AND TO THE INDUSTRIES. 

No army was ever raised in this country which was not com- 
posed in large part of men from the farm, «nd in this war it 
will be the same. In addition to the brave men who have come 
forth from the farms to fight and who are now in training, there 
are tens of thousands who have responded to the call of the 
industries, industries which are absolutely essential to the proper 
conduct of the war. 

Every man who joins the Army does not come from the farm; 
of course not. It is also true that every man who leaves the 
farm does not join the Army. Hundreds of thousands of men 
coming from the cities, towns, and villages join the Army; but 
remember, that whenever they go forth from that city or town 
or village they leave behind them a vacant position. They were 
working in a factory, a machine shop, in a bank, or in a mercan- 
tile establishment, occupying some lucrative place. They had 
a good position and left it, went into the Army, and immediately 
that vacant place became available. 

Out yonder on the farm was some sturdy fellow, 35 or 40 
years of age, beyond the draft age. He had grown tired of the 
humdrum of country life. Maybe he was seeking to get into the 
city in order that he might educate his children and give them 
advantages which they did not have in the country. He at once 
makes application for the vacant position and gets it. Thus it is 
that thousands of those places made vacant by boys who went 
forth from cities, towns, and villages to join the Army have 
been filled by men who, for their country’s good, if not their own, 
should have remained upon the farm. 

With increased demands made upon him day by day, and with 
the supply of labor constantly decreasing, the problem which 
confronts the American farmer is a serious one. 

FARMERS WILL RESPOND TO THB CALL FOR PRODUCTION, 

Farmers are patriotic. Last year appeals went forth urging 
them to raise large crops. They responded as one-man. They 
worked early and late. Fields were plowed up and put into 
cultivation which had been lying idle for years. As a result 
of their hard, earnest toil and with a seasonable year, large 
crops were harvested. In 1918 the appeal to the farmers to 
raise large crops will be stronger than it was before. We shall 
need more food as this war goes on. With a large Army in 
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France, with millions in the training camps, with calls which 
are coming to send food to England, France, and Italy, and 
with our own ever-increasing class of consumers of food, it will 
be necessary to put forth every effort, till every available acre, 
and cultivate it with an intensity never before known in this 
eountry. The country can rely upon. the farmer doing his duty 
and responding to the call for production to the very best of his 
ability. 

With a shortage of at least a million men the problem of pro- 
duction becomes a critical one, and one which every possible 
effort should be put forth to solve. The War Department real- 
izes this, and recognizes the importance of keeping the young 
men on the farm. Under the new regulations recently promul- 
gated, it is believed that but very few will be selected when the 
second call is made. 

EVERY AMERICAN SHOULD DO HIS BIT. 


I want to say to-day, my friends, that this is an hour when 
America expects every man to do his duty. [Applause.] It is 
an hour when every patriotic American citizen desires and de- 
mands that every other American citizen shall be a patrio: and 
do his full duty. [Applause.] Every man can not join the 
Army; every man has not the physical qualifications necessary 
to make him a soldier. There are other things that he can do, 
and in this great war in which we are now engaged there are so 
many things to be done, so many lines of work and labor, that 
every man in America who wants to find something to do can 
find it; and he ought to find it, he ought to get at it, and he 
ought to do it with all the enthusiasm that he can command. 
[Applause. ] 

I regret, my friends—and so do you—that here and there, 
scattered throughout this land of ours, there are men who to-day 
are doing nothing. You can find them in the large cities. You 
can find them in the smaller cities and towns. You can find 
them in the villages and in the hamlets—men, strong, able-bodied 
men, who will not work, who seemingly have no occupation. 
They “toil not, neither do they spin.” They have not, appar- 
ently, that upon which they can subsist; it is often uncertain 
how they make a living. 

There is still another class, a class of the well-to-do, men who 
are wealthy, who to-day are in idleness, who to-day are doing 
nothing. These men are all slackers, pure and simple. They 
have been slackers in times of peace, and to-day, when we are 
in this great war and when this country needs them, they are 
slackers more than ever. These men should be put to work. 
[Applause. ] 


A REMEDY FOR LABOR SHORTAGE SUGGESTED. 


The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Frss] a few moments ago 
asked me if I had a remedy. I want to suggest this—I do not 
know whether it is workable or not, but it seems to me that it is: 
I should like to see the Committee on Military Affairs draft a 
bill, prepare it carefully, put in all the provisions and safeguards 
necessary in order that injustice may not be done, and provide 
in that bill that every man in this country, every able-bodied 
man between the ages of 31 and 45, who is without an occupation 
who is not employed, shall be mustered into the United States 
Army. [Applause.] If you will do that, if you will pass a bill 
of that sort, these slackers will get to work. There is plenty for 
them to do in the factories, workshops, and upon the farms. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield now? 

Mr. RUBEY. In just a moment, please. Pass a bill of that 
kind and the pool rooms and the bowling alleys will close their 
doors because of lack of patronage. Pass such a bill and there 
will be a dearth of loafers around the saloons and in the 
gambling dens. [Applause.] If you will do that, you may not 
add many men to the fighting force, but you will put to honest 
toil thousands and tens of thousands of strong, able-bodied men, 
and you will thereby do much to solve the labor shortage of the 
country. [Applause.] 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

fv. FESS. I was going to say that in the discussion on the 
conscription law it was generally stated throughout the country 
that the loafers would be taken to the war and under training 
would likely come back stronger citizens and better men. I 
have heard that they are not being taken largely, not because the 
loafer is not fit, but because he does not pass the physical exami- 
nation; he is defective in some respect. 

In certain parts of our country there seems to be a good deal 
of criticism along that line, suggesting that the farmer boys 
are going while others who ought to go do not go. Is it not true 
that the farmers, as a rule, are stronger in health, and a larger 
proportion of them is taken, while, on the other hand, these that 
you and IT thought might be called are not called, not. because 
of any fault, but because they do not come up to the required 
standard? 
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Mr. RUBEY. There is no doubt something in what the gen- 
tleman says, that the loafers are not taken and that the men on 
the farm, used to out-of-door exercise, are stronger than the men 
in the cities. But the gentleman knows, and so do I, of many 
men, strong, able-bodied men, from 35 to 40 years of age, who are 
lying around the cities and towns doing absolutely nothing, aud 
they have been that kind of men, following a do-nothing occupa- 
tion all their lives. 

Mr. FESS. I would like to be permitted a suggestion of a 
remedy that is being discussed in my section. That is, let these 
employment bureaus furnish the farmers with help from the 
cities. I have understood that farmers have stated they could 
not get effective service out of those people; that they could not 
get them to bed until 11 o’clock at night, and could not get them 
up in the morning, and they did not want to bother with them. 
What does the gentleman say about that remedy? 

Mr. RUBEY. There is much truth in the objections cited by 
the gentleman. The city man does not always make a good farm 
hand. In fact, the best farm laborer ts the one who has grown 
up on the farm, there is no doubt about that. Be that as it may, 
we must find a remedy for these unemployed men. If they will 
not go into the Army, we ought to find some way of forcing them 
into labor somewhere, and do it in a way and under such regu- 
lations and laws as will compel them to work. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the gentleman. Could an enlisted 
man be made effective on the farm? Could we resort to con- 
scription on the farm? 

Mr. FARR. That is being done in the West now, as I under- 
stand. 

Mr. RUBEY. I suppose we could resort to conscription. I 
would not want to answer that from a legal standpoint. 

Mr. FESS. I mean can they be made effective farmers? 

Mr. RUBEY. I have no doubt about that at all. 

Mr. FESS. There has been a suggestion in my State to take 
labor from State prisons. 

Mr. RUBEY. We work them on the roads, I do not see 
why we could not work them on large farms. Of course, it 
would not be practical to send them out here and there on 
small farms, but upon a large farm, covering a large area, con- 
victs from the penitentiary could be employed. 

Mr. FESS. I am making these interruptions simply because 
it is really a serious problem with us, and our people are trying 
to find a way, and these features have been discussed. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield on that line? 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield to my colleague from Missouri. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman agree that in order 
to render effective service on a farm a man must have some 
experience in that line of work, just as in any other line of 
work? 

Mr. RUBEY. Experience is very necessary and very desir- 
able, but we can not always get experienced men. If I may 
I should like to call the gentleman’s attention to what they are 
doing over in England. They have large Government farms 
over there, and they are taking the young women of England, 
uniforming them in khaki, training them, drilling them, teaching 
them to run tractors, and to handle different kinds of farm 
machinery, and, in brief, to do every kind of farm work. My 
information is that they are making of those women splendid 
farm laborers. The same thing could be done in America. I 
hope that it will never be necessary, but the boys from the cities 
and towns could be drilled and trained in farm labor. Of 
course, the farmer wants an experienced farm laborer if he can 
get him, but if he can not get a man of experience, he could take 
a boy and train him. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is true; but that does not fully answer 
my question. The farmers of my district tell me that the boys 
who loaf around town would be of very little use to them upon 
the farrh. It might be possible, if you kept them at it long 
enough, that you could teach them. But here is the suggestion 
I want to make, if my colleague will pardon me just for a 
moment. Does not my colleague believe that the entire solution 
of this thing and the quick solution—and it ought to be quick, 


| because I agree with him that the shortage of farm labor is a 


very serious thing—is to let the War Department, under some 
system of furloughing, at least during the crop season, fur- 
lough the farmer boys who know how to farm and let them go 
home to work for a certain time, and then let them report back 
when the work is over? 

Mr. RUBEY. That would apply all right to the men who are 
in training camps. It would also apply to the men who go into 
the training camps under the next call. Of course, it could not 
apply and would not be practicable as to tliose who have gone 
across. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Oh, certainly not; but there will always be 
boys in the training camps who could be furloughed. 











Mr. RUBEY. Certainly; and I have. understood—I do not 
know from what source—that there is now a feeling in the War 
Department that something of that sort should be done. I 
thank my colleague from Missouri [Mr. HAmiin] for his ques- 
tions and his suggestions, 

CITY BOYS AS FARM HANDS—FURLOUGHS. 

The question of trying to utilize the boys from the cities 
upon the farm is a debatable one. I agree with him that, as a 
rule, the city boy does not make a good farm hand. That is 
especially true of the boys who come from the large cities— 
those who have been reared in the city and who know nothing 
at all of country life. That is not always true of the boys who 
come from the smaller cities and towns. If I may be pardoned 
for a personal illustration, after having spent a large part of 
my young life in a small town, in my seventeenth year I spent 
an entire summer upon a farm. I began early in March and 
worked continuously until the following September. I did my 
share of every kind of work that was to be done on the farm. 
During the harvesting season I worked on neighboring farms, 
kept up my part, and received the same wages as men who had 
worked on the farm all their lives. I think there are thousands 
of young men who can do as well, if not better, than I did. 

I agree with my colleague that the farmer boys in the canton- 
ments and training camps should be furloughed during the busy 
portions of the coming crop season, and it is my understanding 
that it will be done. 

Mr. FARR. May I intervene here? 

Mr. RUBEY. Just for a question. 

Mr. FARR. Does the gentleman know that we are utilizing 
a large number of soldiers in the lumber districts of the North- 
west? 
of women in labor in England, does he know that a naval ex- 
pert in England stated that within one year the women of Eng- 
land would be able to build a dreadnaught? 

Mr. RUBEY. I know that the women of England are work- 
ing in almost every trade, but I did not know that they were 
becoming experts in the building of dreadnaughts; but I must 
continue, Mr. Chairman, pecause my time is limited, and many 
others want to speak upon this bill. 

FARM LABOR AN OLD PROBLEM. 


This is not a new question. The question of labor on the farm 
has been before us for years. Constantly there has been a stream 
of young men going from the country to the city. 

The problem of farm labor is the most difficult one which con- 
fronts agriculture. It has been bad enough in times past, but 
to-day the farmers of America are up against a scarcity of farm 
labor never before known in the history of our Government. 
This condition is growing worse day by day, and he who solves 
the problem and finds a remedy will be hailed as a benefactor 
by his people. 

In times past we have sought by legislation to improve farm 
conditions. We have attempted to make life om the farm more 
attractive and more remunerative, and thus to induce the boys 
to remain on the farm. The States and the National Govern- 
ment have spent millions of dollars establishing agricultural 
departments and agricultural schools and colleges, and have 
done much to promote agriculture, the greatest industry in our 
land. 

When our country became involved in this war we realized 
that agriculture would become more important than ever be- 
fore, and that this country would be called upon to furnish 
food supplies for a great fighting force and to contribute, as 
far as possible, food to our allies. Steps were at once taken 
by those in authority, both in the National Government and in 
the States, to encourage agriculture and arouse the farmers of 
the country to the great importance of increased cultivation. 

LEGISLATION BNACTED TO STIMULATE AGRICULTURE, 


Congress began at once the consideration of important legis- 
lation, the central ideas of which were to stimulate and en- 
courage the farmer, give him aid wherever possible, and guar- 
antee to him, as far as lay within our power, a reasonable and 
just compensation for his investment and his labor. 

The Srst great measure enacted was the food-survey Dill. 
This measre carried an appropriation of more tian $11,000,000, 
and was inv2nded to aid and stimulate agriculture. Under its 
provisions the Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to co- 
operate with State and county authorities, appoint county farm 
agents and demonstrators, furnish seed at cost, and in many 
other ways to give practical and useful aid to the farmers of 
the country. 

The second important agricultural measure considered and 
passed was the food-control bill. This measure, stimulating 


increased production and providing for the conservation and 
equitable distribution of food produced, was, in my humble judg- 
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ment, the most important war measure passed at the special 
session of Congress. By this act it was sought to give assurance 
to the farmer that if he put Zorth his energies and raised a 
large crop he would receive a fair and reasonable price for it. 
It relieved him from the grip of the price-fixing speculators and 
manipulators, and gave him in lieu thereof a Government guar- 
anty that the very least he would receive for his crop would be 
a just and fair compensation for both his labor and his capital. 

Mr. Chairman, agriculture is the greatest industry in the 
world, and it is the only industry, as far as I know, which has 
no voice in fixing the price at which its products shall be sold. 
The manufacturer of farm machinery says what that machinery 
shall sell for; the clothing manufacturer fixes the price of the 
clothing; the great shoe factories fix the prices at which their 
shoes shall be sold, and so with every other industry; but the 
farmer, upon whom all must rely for foodstuffs, toils early and 
late, through sunshine and rain, sows, reaps, takes his produce 
to market, and humbly asks, “ What will you give me for it?” 
This is a condition that should be remedied. 

We passed another bill a short time ago, just after Congress 
reconvened following the Christmas holidays. That measure 
authorized the Secretary of the Treasury to buy in each of the 
years 1918 and 1919, $100,000,000 worth of bonds issued by the 
Federal Farm Loan Board. The passage of that act adds $200,- 
000,000 to the reserves of the Federal farm-loan banks and makes 
that amount available to the farmers of this country, and makes 
it possible for them to get loans at a low rate of interest for 
a long period of time. The passage of that act makes absolutely 
certain the success of the Federal farm-loan act which we passed 
in the last Congress. 

We have done other things which I would like to talk about 
if I had time. This Congress will do more in the days to come. 
There are many important bills before our committee which 
will be reported and brought before the House. We are going 
to do everything we can to build up and benefit the agricultural 
industry of our country. 

We often hear the Members on the floor boast of being the 
friend of the farmer. Every man on the floor of this House, 
whether he comes from the country or whether he comes from 
the city, ought to be the friend of the farmer, and he should be 
willing at all times to do everything in his power to build up 
agriculture throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
because everything depends upon the success of that industry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LEVER. 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog: 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. Will the gentleman yield? 

f Mr. RUBEY. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman from Ala- 
ama. 

Mr. ALMON. The gentieman referred to a number of acts 
in the last Congress in the interest of the farmer, the first 
being the food-survey bill. Will the gentleman kindly enlighten 
House as to the results and benefits that have grown out 
of it? 

Mr. RUBEY. I would be glad to answer the gentleman if 
I had time, but I have only 10 minutes. I have some things 
I want to say, and I would like to finish my remarks. I will 
say, however, that the Agricultural Department has made ex- 
cellent use of the appropriations we made. In a few weeks 
we expect to report another bill for the continuation of that 
work for another year, and at that time we shall discuss more 
fully everything that has been done and the benefits that have 
come from the food-survey Dill. 

Mr. FARR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUBEY. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FARR. Does the gentleman know of any organized effort 
for community use of tractors in order to relieve the shortage 
of farm labor? 

Mr. RUBEY. No; I can not just at this moment cite specific 
instances, but such organizations are being perfected. It is 
good work, and is in line with community organizations for 
other agricultural development. 

Mr. Chairman, when I began I announced that I was going 
to talk about agriculture. I trust that I will be pardoned if for 
a little while before I conclude I discuss some things relating 
to the war. 

We are in war, fighting for the honor and the very existence 
of our great Republic. This war we must win. This war we 
shall win, but not without putting forth every energy, using 
every means in our power, and by being loyal, united, and de- 
termined. Every resource of this mighty Nation has been 
pledged. What are these resources? We must have an army. 


I yield the gentleman from Missouri 10 addi- 
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Already preparations are well on their way. More than a 
million men, as brave, loyal, and true as ever took up arms in 
any country in the world in the defense of liberty and justice, 
are in the training camps, strenuously working, training, driil- 
ing, and fast getting ready for the call, when they shall go 
forth heroically to do and, if need be, to die for their country. 
Already we have sent across the sea something like 200,000 
men, led by that gallant soldier, who comes from my own State 
of Missouri, Gen. Pershing. [Applause.] He is over there 
drilling and training his men and getting them ready for the 
battle line. I want to quote you some words that come directly 
to us to-day from him. Here is what Gen. Pershing says. It is 
a message from him to the mothers of American sons in the 
Army: 

Our soldiers are sober. Our soldiers are clean. American mothers 
may rest assured that their sons are a credit to them and to the Nation. 

[Applause. ] 

SOME THINGS ABSOLUTELY ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS. 

We must have, in addition to trained men, equipment, and 
the equipment we must have is entirely different from the sort 
of equipment used in the days gone by in the wars of the past. 
Jackson won the Battle of New Orleans with rifles loaded with 
leaden bullets made in the then Territory of Missouri, but in 
this gigantic struggle something more than that will be needed. 
In this war machinery is the important factor. Machine guns, 
field artillery, and great, death-dealing, armor-plated, bullet- 
proof tanks must be supplied in abundance to our men. It 
would be more than cruel to send our soldiers into the battle 
without every equipment and safety device known to modern 
warfare. 

We must have an enlarged Navy, equipped with modern up-to- 
date guns, and especially is it necessary for us to have de- 
streyers and fast-going vessels to convoy our transports and our 
merchant ships laden with men and food supplies. 

We must have ships and ships and then. we must have more 
ships. Upon these we are to carry across the sea the men, the 
arms, the munitions, and the vast stores of food and provisions 
of every kind absolutely essential to the well-being of our boys. 
The time was when we congratulated ourselves that we were 
3,000 miles removed from Europe. We thought of the great 
Atlantie as being a safe defense and as an almost absolute insur- 
ance that we would not become involved in war. To-day, now 
that we are in war, the Atlantic, infested as it is with German 
submarines, is our greatest menace, and the question of trans- 
porting troops and supplies becomes the most difficult problem 
we have to solve. 

We must have a large and efficient aviation force. Some one 
who has been to Europe said to me, “The Aviation Corps is 
going to play a great part in this war,” and I believe it. 
This is a peculiar war, It is being fought on land and sea; 
it is going to be fought under the land and under the sea; and 
it is going to be fought largely in the air above both the land 
and the sea. We must prepare the strongest, best equipped, 
and largest aviation force that it is possible for us to prepare. 
[Applause. ] 

These are some of the things which must be done. Every 
energy of this Republic must be put forth to carry forward this 
work systematically and in unison. 

We do net want an Army that is not trained; a trained army 
without arms, ammunition, and equipment would be useless; a 
trained army with arms, ammunition, and equipment would 
soon perish without food and clothing. We must have thor- 
oughly trained men, arms, equipment, munitions, and an abun- 
dant supply of food and clothing, ships upon which to transport 
them, and destroyers and other vessels to protect both soldiers 
and supplies from the submarine. We must not send our men 
across the sea until they are properly trained and equipped, 
and we must not send them in greater numbers than we are 
certain we can supply them with food, clothing, and other 
necessities, 

Gentlemen of the committee, let me appeal to you for just a 
moment as I conclude what I have to say to-day. 


LET US HAVE UNITY QF ACTION DEVOID OF POLITICS, 


We are face to face with a stupendous undertaking. Mistakes 
will be made. They can not be avoided. There will be criti- 
cism. Just and constructive criticism will be helpful in cor- 
recting mistakes and aid in avoiding their repetition in the 
future. But in this hour of our greatest peril, in this hour when 
our country is in war, a war more terrible and of greater conse- 
quences than any in which it has ever before been engaged, it 
behooves the people of America, from one end of it to the other, 
to stand up as one man, united and strong. It behooves you and 


me to stand together and do those things that will bring us more 
surely and more certainly to victory. 


[Applause. ] 


I see befvre me this big center aisle. For scores and scores of 
years it has separated the two: great politieal parties. On my 
right to-day are seated the Democrats and en my left the Re- 
publicans. I would that the time could come, I hone that it has 
come, that while we are discussing bills and legislating upon 
those things that pertain te the winning of this war this center 
aisle may be forgotten. 

I wish that it might become narrower and: narrower until it 
would become only an imaginary line, and that the Members. of 
this House on each side might stand shoulder to shoulder, united 
in the advocacy of those measures that stand for success and for 
vietory in this great conflict. [Applause.] I love my country 
better than I love my party. I love my country better than I 
love myself. I will vote for any measure, I care not what it is, 
if it is proved to me that it will be for the benefit of my country 
and the bringing ef victory to my land. [Applause.] I would 
do that no matter what effect it might have upon me individu- 
ally or politically. 

We are fighting in a great war, we are fighting for great prin- 
ciples. We are doing the things to-day that are for the benefit 
of those whe are to come after us. We are fighting not only for 
the children of to-day, but we are fighting for the children of 
to-morrow. We are fighting for the independence and for the 
perpetuity of this great Government, and every man here and 
every man elsewhere throughout this land of ours should do 
his full duty to the Government at this time. 

I want peace to come, and so do you, but we want the right 
kind of peace; we will have no other kind. [Applause.] We 
want that kind which means perpetual, never-ending peace. 
When we sign the treaty that is to bring happiness and pros- 
perity once more to the people of our beloved country we want 
to know that we are to have a lasting peace; one that will be 
enduring for all time to come, We long for that “ resplendent 
day ” to come when it shall be proclaimed throughout this land 
ef ours, throughout England, France, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Germany, and throughout the world, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and en earth peace, good will toward men.” [Applause.] 





Tax on Congressmen’s Salaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, March 1, 1918. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, in view of the widespread 
misinformation that has been scattered throughout the country 
regarding the tax on Congressmen’s salaries, I submit the fol- 
lowing letter from the Internal-Revenue Commi sioner. This is 
not news to us, but will enlighten people who have been misled 
into believing that we do not pay all taxes on our salaries: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE oF COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, February 25, 1918, 





Hon. DuDLEY DOOLITTLE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. Doourrrie: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of February 20, 1918, requesting to be advised as to 
whether or not this office considers Congressmen’s salaries exempt from 
= of the taxes prescribed by Title IT of the act of October 3, 1917. 

n mele you are advised that it is the opinion of this office that it 
was not the iniention of Congress to exempt the salaries of United States 
Senators and Representatives from the excess-profits tax, and ft is held 
that the salaries of Members of Congress are subject to the provisions of 
Title II of the act of October 3, 1917, and should be included in the 
income to be reported by such Members for the purposes of the excess- 
profits tax as well as for the purposes of the income and the war-income 
taxes. 

Sincerely, yours, 
DANIEL C. Roper, Commissioner. 


Formal decision of the commissioner is appended to the letter, 


as follows: 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Orfice of COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, February 1, 1918. 

SALARIES OF UNITED STATES SENATORS AND REPRESENTATIVES HELD TO 

BE SUBJECT TO EXCESS-PROFITS PROVISIONS OF THE ACT OF OCTOBER 

3, 1917. 
To collectors of internal revenue and others concerned: 

In reply to numerous inquiries the Bureau of Internal Revenue is 
of the opinion that it was not the intention of Congress to exempt the 
salaries of United States Senators and Representatives from the excess- 

rofits tax, and holds that the salaries of Members of Congress are sub- 
fect to the provisions of T‘tle II of the act of October 3, 1917, and are 
neluded in the income te be reported by such Members for the pur- 

| poses of the excess-profits tax as well as for the purposes of the income 


and the war-income taxes, : 
DanigL C. Ropsr, Commissioner. 
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Federal. Control of Railroads. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tHe House or REepreseNTATIVEs, 
Thursday, February 28, 1918. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Sneaker, IE wish to say a word on the fixing 
of rates. This bill provides that the President may, in his 
judgment, initiate rates, and then that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall, upon complaint, make investigation 
and grant full hearings upon the same and afterwards make 
report of its findings to the President, who shall take such 
action as he may deem best thereon. This provision gives the 
President first power to initiate rates and later to become the 
final arbiter of these rates, and so practically dispossesses. the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of its present power to de- 
termine rates. 

It is a question in my mind whether this is a wise provision. 
‘Are we not placing an additional burden upon the President 
of the United States, upon the man who is already now over- 
burdened? And then, again, can any single individual, how- 
ever great he may be, determine a rate that shall be fair and 
just unless he has the time to make @ special investigation and 
study into the subject matter? The rate which any individual 
might fix would be more or less arbitrary for the time being 
and could not be done in a scientific manner. 

The President would hardly feel at liberty to call upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to advise him, inasmuch as 
in this provision of the section the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might be called upon afterwards to pass upon the jus- 
tice of the rate. Are we not, therefore, by this provision prac- 
tically excluding the Interstate Commerce Commission from all 


power in connection with the fixing of rates, and is it wise to | 


do so? 


The Interstate Commerce Commission. has been established | 
It is to-day a body of able gentlemen | 


HON.FREDERICKC. HICKS, 


»for more than 30 years. 

who have made a thorough study and investigation of the whole 
subject and are to-day our ablest body of experts on railroad 
rates. Why should they be excluded at a time when their 
service ought to be in the greatest demand and their knowledge 
most eagerly sought? If the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is serviceable in time of peace, how much greater should it be 
_Serviceable in time of war. In a great crisis we want experts, 
men who have been trained in a special line of activity. 

Then, again, the commission, which has been appointed by 
the President, as I think all of its members have, with the ex- 
ception of two or three, might naturally feel some diffidence in 
passing upon rates recommended by the President, especially 
in view of the fact that he fis afterwards to pass upon their 
own findings. If they were to be not only the appellate but 
the final arbiters, this part of the objection I urge would fail. 

In the second place, in regard to that section of the bill 
limiting the time of Federal control and providing for the re- 
turn. of the railroads to their owners, I wish to remark: 

I am heartily in favor of it, so far as limiting the time and 
making it definite. It is very important for the great financial 
world to know just when the railroads will assume their normal 
conditions. I am in favor, also, of making the. time as short as 
possible under all circumstances, and would favor turning the 
railroads back at the end of a year, or even a year and a half, 
after the war has ceased. It seems to me that this: is no more 
than right. The President has taken over the railroads under 
a war power given him by an act of Congress, and as soon as 
the war is over the purpose is at/an end. I am not in sympathy 
with that idea that this Congress should use its: war power as a 
stepping-stone to Government ownership of: railroads. That 
would be manifestly unjust, The railroads should be restored 
to their owners, and then when the question of governmental 


ownership comes up, ff it does, it should be considered de novo, 


as a separate and distinct proposition. 

I am not discussing the question as to whether or not under 
the commerce clause of the Constitution or under the clause 
establishing post roads the Government has. the constitutional 
power to take over the railroads in time of peace. When that 
subject is considered, it should be at a time when these roads 
have gone back to their owners, when the status quo has been 
established, and in times of peace, when careful thought and 
reflection can be given to the whole subject, and not at a time 





like this, when we are more or less influenced by the circum- 
stances of war. 

I have no doubt but that there will be more or less of a 
changed condition regarding the regulation of railroséts after 
this: war. In the minds of some it was not private operation 
of railroads which has broken down, but the system of govern- 
mental regulation which failed. And it may be, as some think, 
then governmental ownership will be the remedy, but this sub- 
ject is so large and broad that it ought not to be brought in 


‘ere to confuse the present situation. 


In this eonnection, I beg herewith to add an extract from the 
suinority report on this bill: : 


Assuming that the railroads will have a changed status as a result of 
unified control under the Government and that the old order will not 
and ought. not to be. fully restored, but that some legislation will be 
necessary, we believe that one year or less will be sufficient within 
which to enact such legislation, when it is considered that a consider- 
able time will elapse: between the armistice and the final proclamation 
of peace. During this period, which may be a year or more, Congress 


-can direct its attention to the preparation and passage of legislation 
‘which our experiences under Feder 


control and the financial readjust- 
ments render necessary. The Revolutionary War was not Officially 
ended for two years after the surrender of Cornwallis; nor our Civil 


| War for one year after Lee’s surrender, and the Russo-Japanese com- 
| missioners sat for six months before the articles of the Treaty of Ports- 
:mouth were agreed upon. 


The pending war involves the world and 
those who sit around the peace table may have to remodel the maps of 
three continents and arrange the racial and political interests of many 
eountries and hundreds of millions of people. Can they accomplish this 
stupendous task in six months, a year, or a longer time? We can not 
tell, but we are confident that during all these peace negotiations Con- 
ress can and will act. The questions of permanent Government con- 
rol or of Government ownership are not questions to be decided in time 
of war, but should be left to that calmer judgment which a time of peace 
alone cap afford. 


But whether these suggestions are adopted or not by the 
House, I shall heartily support the measure. I am in favor of 
giving the President all power necessary to win this war, and I 
am in favor of calling to his assistance all those agencies of 


_Government and of national resources which are necessary to 
‘this end. This is the paramount purpose of all this legislation. 


Resourees, Strength, and Losses of the Warring Nations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, February 26, 1918. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, having had many inquiries in rela- 
tion to the resources and fighting strength of the nations at war, 
as well as to the numbers of killed and wounded, I give below a 
series of tables, some of which were published by the Bankers’ 
Trust Co. of New ¥ork. Many of the estimates. were compiled 
by the New York Times. Of course, definite figures as to the 
number of men now under arms, or of those killed and wounded, 
ean not be aseertained, and at best are largely approximations: 


Area, population, wealth, and debt, Aug. 1, 11%. 





























ALLIES, 
Aree | National National 
anese Population,| wealth debt 
= 1914. (000,000: | (000,000 
0 .).} omitted ) 
WIR nnn ha a adcces 3,027, 000 |103, 60C, OND $225, 000 $4, 500 
WO oo eo ia S epic bessccemeses ,008 | 40,000,000; 62,000 20, 000 
Italy ae foie ts al kl 111,000 | 36,060,000:| 25,000 6, 000 
TT tN daaclnd oocndaings | 35,000 | 6,000, 000 5, 000 1, 100 
CS ie ag aan ett tamale 148, 000 | 56,000,000 | 28, 000 1, 300 
NUIAL cc ecihe. Seok wc atacadece | 8,373,000°|170,000,000 | 58, 000 24, 000 
ot at | 11,901,000 411, 60€,000 | 403,000 56, 900 
WYiihed PSGDE. oc ne cnc cncecce | _ 121,000 | 46,000,000; 85,000} 23,500 
Nas dis ia cde ntadsddabecdabadd | 3,700,000} 8,000,000 1,100 
PRION, ii ciisscnnidhdaitonnnedioedc’ | 3,063,000 | 5,000,000 | 65 agg 795 
ET Ce ns de ncaa ciaeck elma teni | 105,000 | 1,100,000 | 830 
GNU ON oc ctrdsimeductngkesusacan | 473,000 | 1,300,000 | 808 
De iiectasdgtasnsteenansaciatis | 19, 363, 000 jes.ooneae 83, 925 
| 
CENTRAL POWERS. 
Berra Sena = eee — 
CRs i. tpatinsdnd< cmp jeneetne<dtin 209, 000 | 68, 009, 000 | $20,000 
Austria-Hungary Cir wacheunaasabedante 260,000 | 53,000,000 | 16, 000 
MM SA oko cakbine'n cddcsdadincswnecd | 710; 000: | 21, 200, 000 1,500 
inn bi he a din dhe adds ok | 43,000 | 4,300, 009 1,000 
i re wang aeganee. 'y, 299, 000 [247,000,000 | 38, 500 
1 














Fighting strength. 



































ALLIES, 
Estimated | Per cent 
Man power | Man as. enlisted | of man 
ages 18-45, ect 1’ | Strength | power 
1914 1917 Oct. 1, under 
i 1917 arms. 
United States 000,000 | 1,640,000 7.4 
NIG s00ss'ge peter 509,000 | 3,000,000 46.1 
Italy...... 700,000 | 3,000,000} © 38.9 
Portugal. 200, 000 400, 000 33.3 
Japan..... iniibs seskawes ae 500,000 | 1,500,000 14.2 
NS re ee 000, 000 |(?)3,000,000 10.0 
Total 900, 000 | 12,540,000 |.........- 
United Kingdom 000,000 | 5,000,000 
Cate Sas iekinesschn savanna sie \ 42.4 
ustralia 
Wier Saath TT Tre nera es | 3, 220, 000 2, 800, 000 860, 000 
NURI Ss a5 caecbanss~senneteeh 
eR es '2 eee | 99, 920, 000 | 91, 700, 000 | 18, 400, 000 | 27.5 
CENTRAL POWERS. 
QING. oa 5. nds t peice ene SteRed 14,000,000 | 9,400,000 | 6,100,000 64.9 
Austria-Hungary ............-.---+- 12,000,000 | 11,150,000 | 3,400,000 30.5 
rs Sc cds ce inciles ve tnbabe<ebhe 4,000,000 | 3,500,000 | 1,000,000 28.6 
| TS eee , 000,000 | 1,000,000 | 500, 000 50.0 
sins cobs cow ceeb bucked 31, 000, 000 25, 050, 000 11, 000, 000 | 43.5 
Cost of war to Aug. 1, 1917. 
ALLIES. 
In men, 
— wan tg me a i 
000,00) 
‘ Captured + 
: Seriously omitted). 
| Killed. [~-. 5 or Total. 
wounded.! missing. 
United States....... ee oeetpemae Lea glinekie i ee | cuniccn clades $2, 000 
WU ao leap cee wuaee 1,500,000 | 900,000 | 696,000 | 3,096, 000 18,000 
BOON iu sxsaoscuunties abet eens | 130,000 61, 000 68, 000 259, 000 5, 200 
PD, skkeS cineeacksobiinend | 62,000 27,000 | 149,000 BEEN 1. sccasscue 
ieee seins e | 74,000] 35,000]........ FD io wea ce 
DR cee cnke bens unsesss sarees |2, 000, 000 |1, 223, 000 |1, 243,000 | 4, 466, 000 15, 500 
Japan and Portugal........... @) @) @) 


(), (!) | 


United Kingdom.............. 














CR i cca ti backs bacanketnee | | 
MDNR s, onto theceséhskused 300,000 | 177,000, 182,000 659, 000 26, 500 
Ow 2eelend. «6.05 hob sees de 
PN MN scsi sb akenckuws | 
et 2g. Sot '4, 066, 000 +423, 000 2 338, 000 | 8, 827, 000 | 67, 209 
| 
CENTRAL POWERS. 
Germany...... Ep ruswasbaserkee |1,900, 000 959,000 | 704,000 | 3,563,000 $20, 000 
Austria-Hungary.............- | 849,000 | 540,000 | 833,000 | 2,222,000 10,000 
7 OS Sg ROPES | 157,000 | 236,000 7,000 | "480,000 809 
SR rete a cece | 9,000} 8,000} —7,000| 24, 000 500 
MOIS feos s cn ccvebs ck '2, 915, 000 \1, 743, 000 |1, 631,000 | 6,289,000 | — 31,300 
ae fee eee me 


Grand total..........+.. 6, 981, | 000 166, 000 (8, ¢ 969, 000 15,116, 000 | "98, 500 


a Not given. 


To December 31, 1917, the estimated cost is placed at $121,- 
000,000,000. - 

Belgium with a population of 7,600,000 in 1914, with men of 
military age in proportion, has been all but annihilated and her 
army now does not exceed 150,000 soldiers. As soon as the call 
came from France England rushed over her regular army, the 
“contemptible little army ” as the Kaiser in derision dubbed it, 
an expeditionary force of 160,000 men. It fought at Mons and 
at the first battle of Ypres. Its losses were appalling. In one 
engagement a division of 12,000 men and 400 officers came out 
with only 3,000 men and 50 officers. Then Great Britain began 
the raising of a mighty army, which on August 1 last, including 
troops from her over-seas possessions, was estimated to number 
nearly 6,000,000 men. Since these tables were compiled, the 
casualties on both sides, the result of the terrific fighting of last 
summer and fall, have been appalling. 

The total cost of the war to both sides on April 1, 1917, is 
given as $98,500,000,000 ; and it is estimated that should the war 
continue until August 1, 1918, this amount will approach the 
staggering total of $160,000,000,000, a sum larger than the 
national wealth of any nation in the world with the exception of 
the United States. 'To bring these expenditures to a compari- 
son of figures, the cost of the war on August 1, 1917, was over 
three times the total deposits of all the banks in the United 
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States, seven times the annual value of our agricultural prod- 
ucts, and fifteen times the value of our yearly foreign trade. 
I‘or every month the war continues it means an expenditure of 
money greater than that expended during the entire Russo- 
Japanese War, which lasted 18 months. It means that the cost 
of the Franco-Prussian War is being spent every five weeks. It 
means that our Civil War, hitherto the greatest conflict in the 
history of the world and which lasted four years, is being 
duplicated in cost every 85 days. 

To visualize $98,500,000,000, that amount would construct 257 
Panama Canals; it would build a railroad which would encircle 
the earth at the Equator 56 times; it would build such a vast 
number of standard steel ships that, placed bow to stern, they 
would make an unbroken floating bridge from New York to 
Liverpool and from New York to Panama; it would construct 
2,042 stone highways of standard specifications across the United 
States; it would purchase 220,000,000 Ford automobiles; and, 
if laid out in $1 bills placed end to end, it would make a chain 
of notes that would circle the globe 464 times and would make 
48 bands of money between the earth and the moon. That stu- 
pendous sum represents a daily expenditure of $138,240 for 
every day that has passed since the beginning of the Christian 
era, and, if distributed equally among the hordes of humanity, 
would give $66 to every man, woman, and child upon the earth 
to-day. It would build 6,533 National Capitols at Washington, 
and, if laid out in $1 bills, 621 years would be required to count 
it, the operation going forward at the rate of five bills per second, 

History records no other war or combination of wars which 
offers a parallel in the expenditures of money to the present con- 
flict. In fact, the total direct cost of the six greatest wars which 
occurred during the 125 years which preceded the present world 
war was $21,000,000,000. One of these six wars lasted 21 years 
and another 4 years, yet this sum equals the cost of but 8 months’ 
fighting at the present rate of expenditures. 

The direct cost to the United States for the year 1917 is esti- 
mated at $6,700,000,000, of which amount $3,000,000,000 are 
loans to the entente allies. The amount of money appropriated 
by the last Congress for expenditures and .authorizations was 
about $18,000,000,000, which represents a daily gross cost of the 
war to the United States of $49,000,000. 





Reasons for Opposing Suffrage for Women. 


- 
- 
off 


EXTEN SION OF REMARKS 
HOH. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 


OF: PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 9, 1918. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I submit the following letter, in which are em- 
bodied my reasons for voting against the Susan B. Anthony 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution: 

JANUARY 28, 1918. 
Epwarp M. GREENE, Esq., 
Huntingdon, Pa. 


Dear Mr. GREENE: Referring to my attitude on the woman-suffrage 
amendment resolution I beg to say that I felt constrained as a matter 
of public duty to vote against it. You will recall that the National 
Republican platform of 1916, on which I ran as a candidate for Con- 
gress, declared for State but not national suffrage. Furthermore, in 
1915, Pennsy!vania by referendum voted against the proposal, and in 
this contest each of the eight counties I then and now represent re- 
turned adverse majorities. Hence, altogether aside from any personal 
preference or prejudice with respect to the subject, or even that on 
account of the demands of the war the time might be regarded unpro- 

itious for such an attending division of the people, my duty was clear. 
Without being recreant to my trust as a public servant, I could not do 
otherwise than vote against the resolution, since the sovereign will had 
been registerea against it in every county I represent. 

I have seen one or two newspaper criticisms of my vote against this 
proposed amendment of our Constitution, but not a word of protest has 
come from a single individual. I am hopeful that these wer erercts 
misunderstand my position, since I can not conceive that any American 
believing in this kind of representative and responsive government, 
where public officials must either obey or betray, would counsel me to 
fling defiance at the people. It certainly can not be the fixed policy of 
these papers to denounce public servants for being responsive to the 
edict of the people and to commend their betrayal. Such policy does 
not mix well with conscience and duty, nor Americanism, and its ill 
logic is manifestly stupid, as well as deplorable, if not reprehensible. _ 

I feel assured that you are in full accord with that great funda- 
mental principle of our Government which actuated me in casting my 
vote against the suffrage proposa!, which is for public servants to re- 
spond to the popular will when that will is recorded and known. 

With assurance of my high personal regards, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 


B. K. Focur. 
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Pension Legislation. 





The facts shown in the claims for increase of pension show the urgent 
need of legislation to provide for the change in conditions, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GUY T. HELVERING. 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, Mareh 1, 1918. 


Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, February 15, 
information was given to us on the floor of .this House to 
the effect that the Committee on Invalid Pensions would con- 
sider legislation designed to bring relief to the needy veterans 
of the Civil War. Such legislation was reported out on 
Wernesday, February 27, and it is my hope that there will 
be no delay in consideration for the need must be apparent 
to all. 

When the Congress passed the age-and-service act in 1912 
it took a most commendable forward step in the direction of 
earing for the old soldiers. With that legislation I was in 
hearty accord, but I never did believe that it should be the 
last word or that we were thereby closing the doors against 
future action in case the need was urgent, and in my opinion 
that time has arrived. 

During my term as Representative from the fifth district of 
Kansas we have passed some very commendable legislation, 
which in part provided for the debt we owe to the veterans 
and to their dependents. We increased the amount allowed to 
the widow of a soldier, first, from $12 to $20 per month and 
later to $25 per month. We further recognized the debt owed 
to the many noble women who have become the wives of these 
veterans and who have helped to cheer their declining days, 
and we advanced the date under which they are eligible to 
secure a pensionable status. Furthermore, we have provided 
the means by which we have enabled the remarried widows to 
get the aid due to them as the result of their care for a de- 
parted veteran. It has been a pleasure to me to have been able 
. to assist in the passage of the various legislative acts which 
have been referred to and I look upon that work with as much 
satisfaction as anything which I have been able to do in 
public life. 

But, Mr. Speaker, while we have heen paying attention to 
these matters of deferred justice we have permitted other de- 
linquencies to go on unchecked, and it is to these I wish to pay 
attention. 

Under the age-and-service act a soldier who served 90 days 
and is 62 years of age is entitled to receive $13 per month. If 
he is married and is dependent updn his pension, he has $13 per 
month out of which he has to provide for his family. But in 
ease of his death the situation is changed, for in that event we 
will give to his widow $25 per month. Surely the injustice in 
that can not be defended. 

I have letters from old soldiers from all parts of the fifth 
district of Kansas who receive from $15 to $24 per month and 
find it impossible to provide a living for themselves and fami- 
lies. In 1861, when the war commenced, many of these were not 
more than 16 years of age, but they made the supreme sacrifice 
for country. Nearly 57 years have elapsed, and to-day they are 
helpless to provide for themselves, and in many instances they 
have been made so as the result of exceptional hardship encoun- 
tered in war, hardships which can not be shown by medical 
testimony to the sutisfaction of @bureau, but hardships, never- 
theless, which have weakened the system to the extent that they 
are to-day helpless and have to look to this country of ours to 
dea! with them in a spirit of justice which will lean in the 
direction of generosity. Shall they look in vain? 

To-day we are engaged in the work of raising an immense 
Army, and we have legislated a rate of pay which is far in 
excess of what we have ever paid to the soldiers of America. 
We have gone beyond that and beyond anything which the 
world has seen in arranging for family allowances which are 
liberal and which will go far toward relieving some of the 
needless suffering of war. With all that I have been in hearty 
sympathy as I was with the insurance legislation enacted, but 
the unanimity of sentiment shown here in passing such legisla- 
tion should impel us to show liberality in dealing with the vet- 
erans who served us so well when conditions were not so for- 
tuniate. 





We can not afford to say that we will now insist on the terms 
of the bond and that these old soldiers wenf into the war con- 
tent to serve for a small stipend and with no assurance of 
future relief. That may be the attitude of a shylock, but this 
country can not and should not seek to maintain it. The very 
spirit which prompted us to deal liberally to-day with the sol- 
diers called into service should prompt us to show equal lib- 
erality to the men who sacrificed so much for country in the 

_ 

. Speaker, it is almost needless for me to call attention 
to _ changed conditions which have come as the result of the 
world war. The stipend which we granted to these old veterans 
in 1912 has decreased in purchasing power to an extent unfore- 
seen, and we should strive to provide for that. The man -who 
receives an income ranging from $20 to $35 per month to-day 
finds it impossible to secure with that sum the actual necessi- 
ties, and when it happens, as is often the case, that this is the 
sole income of the pensioner and he has to support a wife <s 
well as self, he is confronted with a situation which can be 
relieved only by action here. 

That action should not be delayed. The need is urgent, and 
I would impress upon the committee the fact that every day of 
delay accentuates the misery. Let us deal liberally in the face 
of the existing conditions. Report to us a bill which will pro- 
vide for a minimum pension of not less than $30 per month, 
and I am confident that the overwhelming sentiment of this 
House will applaud your action. 

Gentlemen, the soldiers who fought for the Union, the vet- 
erans to whom we owe a debt which riever can be paid, are look- 
ing to you for immediate relief. Let it not be said that we are 
willing to ignore their appeal. 








Armenia and Turkey. 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. EDWARD C. LITTLE, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Thursday, February 7, 1918. 


The House ia Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration H. R. 9314, making appropriation fcr the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, a quarter of a century has gone by 
since I lived in the Valley of the Nile, sailed through the Grecian 
Isles, sojourned among the hills of Palestine, and swam across the 
River Jordan.. Then the Suez Canal was the key to world domin- 
ion. Cairo was the capital of world diplomucy and the storm 
center of world politics. From there Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and Turkey were maneuvering for 
position in the universal conflict now being waged. Most of the 
stars of statecraft, war, and prelacy, which illuminated the 
horizon of the Levant then. have been lost in the dark shadows 
of eternal night. The great world conflagration for which they 
so long watched with bated breath has finally come without their 
presence. If among the dying embers of the past I can brenthe 
and kindle a little flame that may reflect some useful iight upon 
the relations of the Turk. the Armenian and the Orient to this 
mighty cataclysm in which we are all involved, I shall feel that 
my service in this House has not been wholly in vain. 

About the time I was appointed Khedive Tewflk died, and his 
son, the Prince Abbas Hilmi, a boy of twenty one or two, came 
from a school in Vienna to mount the throne established by 
his ancestor, Mohamet Ali, the greatest ruler outside Europe 
and America who has lived for 200 years. Supposing he in- 
herited a kingdom that had existed for a century. the boy, short, 
stout, stubborn, and dignified. promptly clashed with Cromer, 
the English power behind the throne. and named as his Prime 
Minister Fahkry Pasha, a tall, handsome Circassian (by virtue 
of a mother and grandmothers for several generations from 
Circassia). Cromer suggested a very pliant Egyptian friend 
of the English for the place. and the British Foreign Minister 
Roseberry cabled thut he “ would not be responsible” for what 
happened if their candidate was not selected. France and 
Russia declined to back the boy’s plans and war was avoided. 
The young fellow was determined to be some measure of a king 
and threatened to commit suicide before he would. accede to the 
English demands. Cromer “declined to accept the respensi- 
bility ” of the revolutions and disturbances that might have 
followed among the Mohammedans, and they co:npromised on 
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Riaz Pasha. A little, slender old man, a devout Moslem, an ar- 
dent Egyptian, a sturdy patriot, he satisfied the Egyptians; an 
honest official, a sound business man, a capable executive, he 
satisfied Cromer. Eager, boyish in carriage, nervously counting 
the beads of his rosary, cautious, prudent, determined in his 
methods, his character stood like a rock concealed beneath the 
foam-of his manners, which misled all who did not know him 
intimately. 

With some pride I remember he always said when the young 
man from Kansas came in, ‘ Here comes our friend.” Bou- 
trous Pasha, the minister of finance, was a Coptic Christian, a 
descendant of the ancient Egyptians, 2 member ef the church 
founded by Saint Mark in the sixtieth year of our Lord. Coldly 
logical in every thought and utterance, I heard him tell Hard- 
inge, Cromer’s substitute (afterward governor of Uganda and 
now, I believe, minister to Spain), that the English should de- 
sist from the pretense of allowing the Egyptians to rule and 
rule it themselves or get out. Carrying that to its legitimate 
conclusion when he beeame prime minister in after years, a 
fanatical Mohammedan and Egyptian patriot slipped a knife 
into him and killed him, just to demonstrate to the world that 
it takes a major premise and a minor premise and a premise 
of human nature to make a real syllogism, and ended the 
enreer of a very able man. The foreign minister, Tigrane 
Pasha, was an Armenian Christian, a cultured and accom- 
plished diplomat whose resources and equipment compared fav- 
orably with those of any man in public life in Washington, 
and through him I first began to learn about the Armenian 
race from which he sprang. Yacoub Pasha Artin, the minister 
of education, was also an Armenian, a cultured, thoughtful 
student. 

Ortega, a humorous Spaniard, was dean of the diplomatic 
@orps. Austria-Hungary designated a courtly baron, and 
France a marquis, to uphold their dignities. Russia trans- 
ferred a diplomat, Koyander, from a tempestuous service among 
the Balkan States to protect her interests. Germany was 
represented by Count von Leyden, soon as Ambassador to Japan, 
where he served when I came home through that empire from 
the Spanish-Filipino war in 1899, with the Twentieth Kansas 
Volunteers, to help plan her policies on the Pacific. An al- 
most typical John Bull, the famous Sir Evelyn Baring, Baron 
Cromer, finally Earl of Cromer, was diplomatic agent and 
consul general of Great Britain to Egypt with the rank of 
minister resident, his title and rank the same as that of the 
representatives from the United States and all other countries, 
A sturdy man of sound common sense, his minor duties were 
the saime as theirs, but his major task was that of England’s 
greatest proconsul since Warren Hastings, to lay the heavy 
hand of Great Britain on the shoulder of Egypt whenever in 
his capable judgment the necessity seemed to arise. 

The greatest Turk of those days and these was Mouktar Pasha 
Ghazi, a soldier, a scholar, and a gentleman, the hero of Kars, 
who fell into disfavor with the Sultan because of progressive 
views and was sent into courtly exile as high commissioner to 
Egypt, over which Turkey nominally had a very nominal suze- 
rainty, and, as he said, he was there “a standing protest 
against English domination on the Nile.” In after years, when 
Bulgaria had almost taken Constantinople, he was summoned 
from retirement by the general voice of his countrymen and the 
Sultan and made Grand Vizier of the Sublime Porte. Through 
more than 80 years of active life, in war and peace he has 
had the loyal admiration of his own people and the unbounded 
respect of Russians, Armenians, British, and all who have had 
the pleasure of knowing a man who is now a member of the 
Turkish Senate at the age of CANNon and SHERwWoop in this 
House. From the Sudan, a prisoner of State, came Zobier 
Pasha, the greatest slave king and the mightiest ruler Central 
Africa ever knew, to live in a palace with a hundred servants 
and chafe at the restraint. Born at Smyrna, of the Armenian 
race, Nubar Pasha, the greatest statesman the Turkish Empire 
has known for a hundred years, had begun his career, in the 
early forties, as secretary to Mohamet Ali and to his suc- 
cessor and stepson, that military genius and “great bar- 
barian” (as Nubar named him), Ibrahim Pasha, and had 
risen to be prime minister many times of the Moham- 
medan land of Egypt, the trusted advisor of all its rulers, 
and then was living in wealthy retirement, an _ interest- 
ing figure at the dinners and receptions of that proud capital. 
Afterwards the necessities of the times again made him the 
prime minister. A younger man, Sirdar, commander of the 
Egyptian Army, as yet only a major in the British Army, my 
neighbor and friend, with whom I often debated the respective 
merits of our countries, was training the Egyptian Army for 
the conquest of the Sudan, which conquest was to give him a 
seat in the House of Lords; was to make him the chief reliance 
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of the British Empire in its hour of greatest peril; and was to 
make for him a name that shall forever echo to the trump of 
fame, Knight, Pasha, Baron, Viscount, Earl, Knight of the 
Garter, and Field Marshal, Kitchener of Khartoum! 

President Harrison first appointed as Cromer’s colleague, Eu- 
gene Schuyler, before chargé d’affaires to Russia, minister to 
Greece, and the author of our standard work on diplomacy. 
When he died, President Harrison selected his college roommate 
at Miami years before, Hon. John A. Anderson, long a distin- 
guished and powerful Representative in this House from Kansas, 
who died in Liverpool on his way home, among strangers, alone, 
except for Androus Melik, his second kavass, an honest, faith- 
ful, and loyal servant of this great Republic for many years and 
until now. Short as was his service, that great Kansan left his 
useful impress on the Egyptian foreign office. An oriental 
custom had long survived in Egypt of presenting to each min- 
ister as he appeared a handsomely caparisoned horse and ex- 
pensive sword. For a.number of years they had omitted the 
steed from the program. Mr. Anderson introduced the Kansas 
tzain of thought in the valley of the Nile when he said to the 
pasha who presented this weapon— 

We appreciate your courtesy, but the United States does not need 
this sword. Return it to the Khedive of Egypt with my compliments 
and tell him to use it to protect his own country. 

The Egyptian foreign minister told me that they had long 
desired to discontinue the idle ceremony, but hesitated at doing 
so on any given individual, and Mr. Anderson’s republican sim- 
plicity made it possible for them to terminate the custom with- 
out offense, as they then did. 

As this was the most important diplomatic office with which 
Kansas had ever been favored, our Senator Perkins suggested 
to the President that till the end of the unexpired term the 
post ought tobe filled from Kansas. The appointment was 
tendered to a young lawyer but a very few years out of the 
State University, who was not an applicant for the responsi- 
bility, perhaps on the theory that President Harrison desired 
somebody who would live through the term. Suddenly trans- 
ferred from the prairies, where he had been raised on the 
frontier, he found himself diplomatic representative of the 
greatest country on earth to the Court of the Pharaohs, the 
land of Joseph, and the people of the Arabian Knights. The 
map of the Orient unfolded to his eyes Rameses and Cromer, 
Saladin and Bonaparte, Moses and Mahomet Ali, and half 
earth’s history made one mighty cavalcade as the Occident and 
the Orient came together. 

The wealth and the culture of Europe and America gathered 
for a course of study or a season’s holiday on the piazzas of 
Shepherds the Continental, the New, on the decks of the Nile 
dahbeahs and Cook’s steamers. America sent kings and queens, 
princes and princesses of her own to mingle with those from 
the principalities, kingdoms, and empires of our European an- 
cestors. They came and went to and from Japan, China, India, 
Palestine, Athens, Constantinople, and Rome. There was 
Leiter, America’s greatest merchant, who began sweeping out 
and kindling the fires in his-own store; and Searles, who in- 
herited the Hopkins share of the estate of the big four—Stan- 
ford, Crocker, Huntington, Hopkins. There was Mary Custis 
Lee, daughter of Robert E. Lee, granddaughter of Light Horse 
Harry Lee, and great-great-granddaughter of Martha Washing- 
ton. There was Mary Leiter, a Chicago schoolgirl, soon to sit 
in regal splendor on the throne of the Great Mogul as Empress 
of India, a worthy successor of the one to whom was built the 
Taj Mahal. There came Nicholas Murray Butler, now presi- 
dent of Columbia; Crosby Noyes, dean of America’s newspaper 
men; Stanford White, who built the Madison Square Garden 
and died in it; Richard Harding Davis, as high a type as 
America ever furnished to the world of a manly and gallant 
young gentleman, brilliant, talented, and famous. In the halcyon 
days of youth we climbed the Great Pyramid of Cheops together 
and on its lofty summit jostled the ghosts of Bonaparte’s 
Forty Centuries as they listened to the echo of his guns and 
watched the charge of the Mamelukes. They philosophized 
when the Khedival Court made its trip to the Sultan and the 
Golden Horn. They stood with interest and awe before the 
mighty relics of the past, and observed in wonder and amaze- 
ment the splendors of the Arabian Knights take the boards 
every time the sun went down as the English drum beat from 
the citadel on the Mokattam Hills and the weird call of the 
muezzin rose from the minaret of the Mosque of Mohamet Ali 
far up yonder above the great city of Cairo, while Watson, 
Ewing, McClanahan, and a noble company of American mis- 
sionaries brought the message which they-now carry as far up 
the Nile as the Sobat River and which some day all brave men 
pray may still forever the roar of battle. He would, indeed, 
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would not receive lasting: impressions and draw lofty inspira- 
tions from such glowing and kindling pages. 

Under this bill you should send ministers to Greece, Al- 
bania, Montenegro, Servia, Bulgaria, and Roumania each, in- 
stead of trying to have one man represent you to several warring 
nationalities. The Egyptian office has more serious responsi- 
bilities than two-thirds of those you maintain abroad, and 
your bill should be drawn accordingly. Why should Bulgaria 
and Servia be considered as one (diplomatically) here? Your 
State Department must not figure in terms of 1876. 

TURKS AND BULGARS. 

The Turkish Empire having lost Arabia and Egypt since the 
present war began now contains 540,000 square miles, 10,000 of 
which only are in Europe. At the close of the war with Bulgaria 
in 1913 a treaty was made by which most of this was ceded to 
Bulgaria, including Adrianople. There Austrian interference 
rendered it impossible for, the Servians and Greeks to acquire 
any portion of Albania, and made it an independent country. 
That induced the Servians and Greeks to change somewhat 
their attitude toward the division of Macedonia and precipi- 
tated the fight between Bulgaria on the one side and Servia, 
Greece, and Roumania on the other. The Turk advantaged him- 
self of that opportunity, broke the treaty, retook Adrianople 
and much territory given to the Bulgars. The result was that 
Bulgaria at the close of that war, after having done much of the 
fighting, really got less: out of it than Roumania, Montenegro, 
Servia, or Greece. When the Sultan and Enver Pasha, then 
Enver Bey, retook Adrianople the Emperor of Germany wired 
his congratulations. You can understand, then, the kindly feel- 
ing that the Bulgarians naturally have toward Germany. 

Their greatest interest is in Macedonia, where there is a divided 
opinion as to how much of that section the Greeks, the Ser- 
bians, or the Bulgarians should rule. An educated Bulgarian 
said to me, ‘‘ We propose to have our people in Macedonia or 
lose all.” Bulgaria had no friendly regard for our enemies. 
She would have preferred, probably, not to help them. She had 
good cause to hate them all. She simply went in there to get 
what she thought was her share of Macedonia. Forty years 
ago there was no Bulgaria. There is finer opportunity right 
now to organize an Armenian nation than there was 40 years 
ago to develop Bulgaria into a State. In 1863 Mr. Robert, of 
New York City, founded, at Constantinople, the Robert College, 
conducted by American missionary teachers. That has been 
the schoo: where all of the great Bulgarians were educated. 
That nation rose to life by the aid and inspiration given it in 
the school at Constantinople by American missionary teachers. 
Bulgaria is a product of American teaching. Their feeling is 
probably kindlier toward us than toward any others. 

I think Congress showed good sense in not declaring war, 
for the present at least, upon Bulgaria. It is entirely possible 
that if Turkey were beaten it might very easily come about that 
a treaty could be made with Bulgaria by which she would drop 
out of this fight. In fact, that would be almost inevitable. There 
will have to be some sensible settlement there between her and 
Serbia and Greece, and perhaps the United States can have the 
confidence of all of them enough to help them somewhat, an atti- 
tude which Russia once maintained. There is a general feeling 
that Bulgaria may insist upon her rights under the treaty of 
1913 and recover Adrianople, as she should. The Turk has been 
in Europe long enough anyway, has lost most of his European 
dominion, and there is a general feeling that the tail ought to go 
with the hide. There are only 10,000 square miles there, and it 
is too much trouble to make two bites of a cherry. Half of the 
people in European Turkey are Mohammedans and the other half 
Christians. If Bulgaria got most of that land, and Constanti- 
nople were made a free city for the benefit of all the world, it 
would be a very happy conclusion of the Mohammedan invasion 
of Europe. 

The remainder of Turkey is where I now point on this map, 
through Asia Minor, Anatolia, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia. There, in a territory of 530,000 square miles, live 
18,000,000 of people, three-fifths of whom are Moslems and about 
two-fifths Christians, with three or four hundred thousand Jews. 
Start from Egypt [pointing] and down here at Bagdad, run up 
through Mesopotamia, Palestine, Armenia, and Kurdistan, and 
over here to Anatolia and Asia Minor. This country to which I 
now point, Anatolia, is largely inhabited by Turks. If the Turk- 
ish Empire is driven out of Europe, they would control Anatolia. 
Those are their people. 

The judicial and administrative situation in the Turkish Em- 
pire has always been a very singular one, that one unfamiliar 
with the conditions finds difficulty in grasping. The real law is 
the Koran, and under its strictest interpretation Christians are 
merely outlaws, outside the law without any particular rights, 
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This accounts in part for the carelessness in past years wiih 
regard to the lives of Greeks, Bulgariz1s, Servians, and Arme- 
nians. No other foreign nation would submit to such an aiti- 
tude from any government, and they avoid it under capitularies 
which descended to the Sultan from the Byzantife Empire of 
some 500 years ago. The diplomatic or consular representative 
of America, of France, or Germany is the sole administrative 
and judicial authority over the people of his country in Turkey 
or Egypt. By his order they are arrested, and by his determina- 
tion they are tried. There are many foreigners in that Empire 
and the power exercised in this manner is very considerable, 
or has been till now, when the Turks claim to have abrogated 
the capitularies as Japan did 19 years ago, the very day I hap- 
pened to reach her shores. Forty-two years ago the Egyptian 
prime minister, Nubar Pasha, the Armenian statesman, secured 
from all the great powers a treaty which organized an inter- 
national tribunal known as the Mixed Courts, which tries all 
civil cases between Egyptians and foreigners and between for- 
eigners. This left to the foreign representatives the adjudica- 
— of all criminal matters, and Nubar did much to modernize 
lgypt. 

Following the capitulary plan, the Sultan has been accustomed 
to designate heads of the various respective churches known as 
the Patriarch, selected nominally at least by the various 
churches, who, after a fashion, took care of the affairs of their 
people, the Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople being the 
political head of his people. In 1878, when Beaconsfield and 
Bismarck held the great Berlin conference that was supposed to 
settle the destiny of Europe forever, Mugurditch Khrimian, 
long the Armenian Patriarch of Constantinople, with three 
others, appeared to represent the Armenian people at this con- 
gress of Berlin. They secured an agreement in that great treaty 
that the Armenians should hereafter have justice from the 
Turkish Government, an agreement guaranteed by all the great 
powers of Europe. This was never carried out by the lurks, 
was never sustained by the guarantors, and the continued per- 
sistence of the Armenians in demanding its enforcement had 
much to do with the terrible massacres to which they have been 
subjected since. They actually stood up for their rights under 
the law, just as an American would, something no Turk could 
endure from a Christian, and especially from an Armenian. 

Though the Turks are a great military people, they have never 
inherited or acquired any capacity for civil government. They 
regard the Christians in their dominion as the followers of a 
military camp, subject to the discipline of its rules. The Prov- 
ince of Anatolia, just across from Constantinople, is the seat of 
their first settlement, the place where they first established their 
kingdom, and the home of most of the Turks. When they retire 
from their armed invasion of Europe at the close of this war, 
as they should, there will be left to them their own territory of 
Anatolia, inhabited by their own people, with its capital at 
Konia. Into that country their ancestors galloped, sword in 
hand, 600 year ago, and about it ciuster all their traditions. 
There they would have an opportunity, unhampered by all the 
peculiar conditions of their larger dominion, for the natural de- 
velopment and growth of their race, which is the only way the 
Turkish question will ever be settled and the only way it should 
be settled. 

SERBIANS AND CROATIANS. 

The Serbians and Croatians are practically the same people, 
except that the Croats are Roman Catholics and the Serbians 
have their own church, much like the Greek Catholic Church. 
The Croatians just inland from Trieste have an excellent uni- 
versity of their own, and are entitled to grave consideration in 
any effort to do justice to the nationalities of the Balkans and 
neighboring territory. Montenegro is inhabited by men of the 
Serbian race, tongue, and religion, hardy Christian moun- 
taineers, the only Christians south of Vienna who never were 
conquered by the invading Turks. Now their country is en- 
guifed by the Austrian wave. Is there a Christian in America 
whose heart does not go out to them? 

The gallant little kingdom of Serbia actually had Austria 
whipped till the German hosts came down like Cedron in 
flood and overwhelmed them. Chased out of their homes the 
splendid army withdrew, and are fighting their way back still 
a vigorous and powerful factor in the great war. The wreck 
and ruin of their land has left them undaunted. When jus- 
tice triumphs they will be established with sufficient seaports 
on the Adriatic. There will never be quiet in the Balkans till 
Serbians, Croatians, Montenegrins, and Bosnians are self-gov- 
erning people, we hope one great nation, of the same blood and 
tongue between Hungary and the Adriatic. They are entitled 
to all the sympathy we feel and all the justice we demand for 
Belgium. 
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If France and England had thrown into Serbia with reason- 
able diligence the troops sent to Salonica, if Italy had flung 
across the Adriatic and through Albania and Montenegro the 
armies she hurled at the almost impregnable hills between her 
and Trieste, the allies would now hold Belgrade and probably 
be camped before Vienna. The conflict along the border of Bel- 
gium and France is simply a siege of France and Germany. In 
1917 Nivelle, the greatest strategist the allies have developed, 
was stopped on the road to victory, and since then they have 
merely fought each other to a standstill, with no apparent possi- 
bility of a decision. Through Serbia lay the path to the con- 
quest of Austria and a final victery over Germany. If that line 
had been held, Bulgaria would never have entered the war, and 
the greatest mistake made was in allowing Serbia to be van- 
guished. But there is yet an opening in the east. 

THE OPPORTUNITY. 


Since Nivelle, apparently the chief military genius the allies 
developed, was stopped on the way to a possible breaking 
through the German trenches, by the panicky exaggeration of 
his losses, there seems little probability of an early break in the 
line. unless Great Britain lands half a million men on the coast 
of Belgium, or the Germans attack Switzerland and compel 
America to throw a million men in there. 

If the great British navy can not make a successful attack on 
the German coast, that would seem to demonstrate that the 
mines, torpedoes, and submarines have junked the battleships 
and they are of no utility but to observe each other. If this is 
the fact, there is no probability of a break anywhere on the 
western front or coast soon. 

But if Turkey is beaten, Bulgaria would quit, we should be in 
touch with Roumania, and the Allies could defeat Austria. The 
British held Bagdad and Jerusalem. The Russians fought their 
way into Asiatic Turkey, 160 miles, to Erzingan and beyond. 
They took Trebizond on the Black Sea and Van to the south. 
They to-day still hold all this, an Armenian country. Among 
them are 35,000 Armenian soldiers fighting for their homes. 
While the Russian army there is disintegrating, the Armenians 
at Tiflis are organizing another army corps of their own, and ex- 
pecting to put 150,000 Armenians into the field to fight the Turks 
for Armenia. They will have the aid of the Christian Geor- 
gians, the people of the frosty Caucasus, whose capital is Tiflis. 
But they will need financial assistance from some great power. 

Japan is a nation with small resources, too prudent to take 
great risks without the chance for great gains, but brave enough 
to venture much for a greater destiny for Nippon. The Rev. 
R. FE. McLean, of Kansas City, Kans., a scholar, a Scotchman 
and a gentleman, who was for eight years a missionary in 
eeniral China, speaks and reads Chinese, and is their friend, 
has expressed the opinion that Japan should be brought into 
this fight for the world’s benefit, by some benefit to Japan. If 
she is given within reasonable limitations a free hand, we will 
soon see them facing the German advance toward Asia. With 
the Armenians and Georgians from Tiflis, and the British from 
Bagdad and Jerusalem moving with one aim, Turkey will 
eruinble, Bulgaria make peace, Serbia rise from her ashes, and 
victery be within our grasp. 

THE LAND OF ARMENIA, 


When Noah stood on Ararat, the great plateau of Armenia 
lay all about him. To the northeast he could see the fertile 
and beautiful valley of Araxes running 150 miles to the salt 
waters of the Caspian Sea. To the southwest were the foun- 
tainheads of the Tigris and the Euphrates and the hills and 
valleys and the plateaus extending to the waters of the Med- 
iterranean in the vicinity of Tyre and Sidon. To the north- 
wesi was the Black Sea, and later the famous city of Trebi- 
zond, while Persia lay to the southeast. When our Aryan an- 
cestors left the roof of the world and entered Europe north 
of the Caspian, our Armenian cousins, for such they are, 
marched to the south of that sea and after a bit established 
themselves around Mount Ararat, where they have lived more 
than 3.000 years, and it is not quite 311 since John Smith landed 
at Jamestown. 

At the present time Armenia is bounded on the west by 
Anatolia, the birthplace of the Turkish Empire, and we hope 
its final resting place. To the south lies Persia, Kurdistan, 
Mesopotamia, and Syria. The Turks have scattered many 
Kurds through the Armenian country and driven many Arme- 
nians into the surrounding divisions for centuries. Much of 
ancient Armenia is now a part of Russia, including Mount 
Ararat, Kars, Erivan, their share of the Araxes Valley, and 
Ecnimiadzin, the center of the Armenian nation. Between 
them and the 
friends, allies, 
runs far up into the Caucasus about their 


Caucasus lived the Christian Georgians, their 
and neighbors now as often before, whose land 
great capital of 
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Tiflis. A small portion of. Armenia is now northwestern Per- 
sia. What will become of Persian and Russian Armenia in the 
approaching break-up, which seems inevitable, no man can 
prophesy. Triumphant Turks will want back Kars and Rus- 
sian Armenia. Then woe to the conquered! In another 
generation the Armenian race will be as extinct as the dodo 
and the first Christian nation will disappear from off the 
earth. At Baku is the great oil district surrounded by 500,000 
Tartars, friends of the Turks. Every man with a reasoning 
mind realizes Germany will strike straight for it through the 
port of Batoum. Shall we allow the Bolsheviki to abandon 
this great natural reservoir of oil and our Armenian cousins to 
Hun and Turk? 

Armenia in Russia extends well up toward Tiflis, where there 
are 100,000 Armenians, six Armenian papers, and an Armenian 
college in the Georgian city. There are 2,000,000 living in 
Russia, 1,500,000 now, perhaps, live down here in Turkey, and 
100,000 have a corner up here in Persia. They controlled at 
various times, in all about 500,000 square miles of territory. 
extending from the Caspian and Caucasus and Black Sea clear 
down here to the Mediterranean at the elbow where it turns 
south toward Egypt. The land is table-land and they grow 
there everything that will grow in the United States in the 
North or the South, because of the differences of climate. As 
we, they produce both wheat and cotton. They find copper, iron, 
gold, silver, and many minerals there. Here are all natural re- 
sources essential to a stable and important Christian nation. 
All our fruits are found there. 

Their hope is that when their country is made a protectorate 
and given a decent representative government, so that a man 
can make a home and know that he can find his wife, child, and 
hovwse; that he ean work away from home without being de- 
capitated; that railroads will be built from these harbors of 
Mersina, Alexandretta,*up the Valley of the Euphrates to Erze- 
rum, connecting with the Russian railroad to Tiflis, to Baku, an 
oil field city of 500.000, to the Caspian, to Batum on the Black 
Sea and to European Russia. When that comes you will see a 
Californian development of an unsurveyed new country. 

A land of magnificent mountains, great lakes, mighty rivers, 
what wonder that its people nave been loyal to its soil, its his- 
tory, and its religion through thousands of years, in spite of 
suffering, cruelty, oppression unmatched by the downfall of 
Poland or the woes of Ireland that so long in song and story 
have held the sympathetic eye of a Christian civilization. Let 
Khorene Nar Bey de Lusignan, their poet, educated among the 
scholars of their Venetian convent, descendant of their lost 
kings, speak for them a moment in the halls of the American 
Congress: 


If a scepter of diamond, a eons crown 
Were mine, at thy teet I would lay them ‘poth down, 
Queen of queens, Armenia! 


If a mantle of purple were given to me, 
A mantle for kings, I would wrap it round thee, 
Armenia, my mother! 


If the fire of my youth and its sinews of steel 
Could return, I would offer its rapture and zeal 
All to thee, Armenia ! 


Had a lifetime of ages been granted to me, 
i had given it gladly and freely to thee, 
O my life, Armenia! 


Were I offered the love of a maid lily fair, 
I would choose thee alone for my joy and my care, 
My one tove, Armenia! 


Were I given a crown of rich pearls, I should prize 
Far more than their beauty, one tear from thine eyes, 
O weeping Armenia! 


If freedom unbounded were proffered to me, 
I would choose still to share thy sublime’ slavery, 
O my mother, Armenia! 


Were I offered proms Europe, to take or refuse, 
Thee alone, with thy griefs on thy head, would I choose, 
My country, Armenia ! 


Might TIT choose from the world where my dwelling should be, 
I would say, Still thy ruins are Eden to me, 
My beloved Armenia ! 


Were I given a seraph’s celestial lyre, 
I would sing with my soul, to its chords of pure fire, 
Thy dear name, Armenia ! 


THE ARMENIAN PEOPLE. ~~ 

The 2,000,000 Russian Armenians are an efficient and con- 
tented factor in the life of Tiflis and the Caucasus, with fine 
farms, towns, schools, and cities, taking part in all its activities. 
Within the territory of Turkish Armenia, three years ago, over a 
million and a half Armenians lived. There is some little differ- 
ence of opinion as to how many of them have been slain since 
then. I think it is a fair statement to make that at least 500,000 
Armenians have been killed since 1915 in this country, to which 
I now point, by the Turks and Kurds. Their effort is to exter- 
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minate the Armenian race that they may possess their lands 
and stock and destroy the Christian Church there. We talk 
much about the tribulations to which Belgium has been sub- 
jected. I think I can safely state to the House that Armenia 
has suffered a thousand times as. much as Belgium has en- 
dured. The Sultan has been killing off small nations much 
longer than the Kaiser. For hundreds of years this has gone 
on to a greater or less extent. To deflower the maids, to rape 
the matrons, to slay the young men, to butcher the ck, te 
assemble them together in the Armenian churches and _ steal 
everything they have, to burn their furniture, to drive away 
such as are left from their homes is a most everyday occur- 
rence in Armenia. Hundreds of thousands have so suffered 
since 1914. I would hesitate about making such a statement 
on the floor of this House if I were not absolutely satisfied of 
the correctness of my statement. 

The Turks themselves, as you know, of course, came from 
up in Mongolia. They have learned nothing since they have 
been there that makes them capable of conducting a govern- 
ment. They came in as soldiers and conquerors and never 
have beer anything else. With them the collection of taxes 
is an adventure and they can not govern anybody except by 
cutting them in two. That is the Turkish idea of administra- 
tion. .[Laughter.] 

There is a German, named Lepsius, who has written a book, 
and I am going to quote from him on the theory that he is not 
an interested witness. I am very sure he has not misrepre- 
sented the matter. He says: 

The manner in which men qualify for the Turkish prison in Armenia 
can be easily deduced from what has already been said. The posses- 
sion of money, cattle, corn, land, a wife or daughter. or enemics is 
enough. We are shocked to read of the cruelty of brutal Kurds who 
ride to a village, attack the houses, drive off the sheep, seize all the 
portable property, dishonor the women, and return (eisurely ‘ome, 
conscious of having done a good day’s work. We call it a disgrace to 
civilization, and perhaps the qualification is correct. But bad as it 
sounds, it is a merey compared with the Turkish methods, which rely 
upon the machinery of the law and the horrors of the prison. Ao man 
whom poverty, nav, hunger, prevents from paying imaginary arrears 
of taxes. woo declines to give up his cow, or his buffalo as baexs evs) 
to the zaptiehs, who beseeches them to spare the honer of his wife 
or hs daug ter. is thrown inte one of toese dunvreons, wofes te prever 
leaves until he bas been branded with the indelible stigma of the place. 

I regret to say that much of the evidence upon this question 
is so scundalous, so degrading, se frightful that it is net of a 
character that ought to be spread upon the record in this as- 
sembly or stated here. Lepsius, the German, is a doctor of 
philosophy from the University of Berlin, and the book was 
transl:ted by a Fellow of Oxford University, so T think this has 
been stated very mildly. T ask you to read the books on the 
Armenian massacres of 1893-95 and of the early years of this 
century, 

Fifty-four villages in Bulgaria forty-odd years ago were ruined 
and everybody in them was destroyed: the mussucres in Chios 


| on and on. 


and the other Grecion isles some 90 years ago were awful, but , 


hardly ao circumstance to what has been done in 
In 1915 thousands upon thousands of men were sliin and 
thousnnds upon thousands of women were dishonored, 
Slaughter often began by the sound of a bugle, and ended each 
day. by the same signal, Hundreds of thousands of Armenian 


men, Women, and children, driven from their good homes, were 


Armenia, 


hurried on foot, witheut provisions. for unknown destinations, | 


in the hope of extermination. 
Euphrates to escape dishonor, 

church at Orfa in the inassacre of a few yeurs ago. 
stances have been such in the last few years that hell would not 
have been a right good vestibule for Armenia. In hell they ¢o not 
dishonor women. IT do not think it is to the benefit of civiliza- 
tion to exterminate Armenians, I do not believe it is to the 
safety of that empire that the only race which has any capacity 
for administration ard business should be completely wiped 
out or driven out. They can vot build up business communi- 
ties in that fashion, They can not develop a country by such 
methods, The rape of Belgium. the murder of Serbia. the 


Many women sprang into the 


Three thousand died in the burned , 


Circume | 
‘ the road to victory. 


collapse of Russin have appalled ao world’ that would strund | 
aghast if it knew the horrors of Christian life in Armenia. | 


Vengeunce is mine, saith the Lord. 

The Armenians are a brilliant race. They have a proverb in 
the Orient that it takes two Jews to cheat 2 Greek. that it takes 
two Greeks to cheat an Armenian, so you can see that they 
must have some intelligence, us the proverb is well founded = ‘The 
people themselves who tive throughout this country of Armenia, 
which also extends up here right over to Russia and the Cau- 
ersus, are largely an agricultural people—farmers and stock 
people when they are allowed to farm—industrious, law-abiding, 
with schools and churches of their own maintained without any 
foreign aid. While at home they are largely engaged in farming, 
when they emigrate to foreign lands they advantage themselves 


| 
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of every opportunity. For centuries they have been the chiefest 
financial advisers of the Sultan. Their rank as merchant princes 
and bankers is of the highest. A much greater portion of the 
business of the Turkish Empire is in their hands than that of the 
Turks or any others. Their application, their business judyment, 
their facility for the development of business enterprises consti- 
tute an absolute assurance that if the Christian world wiil take 
off their backs the Turks and Kurds, who outnumber them, or 
will loan them arms and equipment to meet on the level their 
enemies who are now assailed by the English from Bagdad and 
Jerusalem, they not only will achieve their independence of 
Turkish rule but will develop that admirable country till it is 
surpassed by none on the face of the earth in tranquillity and 
prosperity. 
ARMENIAN SOLDIERS. 


Since this war began down there the Armenians, IT am re- 
liably informed. have had about 150,000 soldiers in the Russian 
Army fighting upon our side. They did not go home like the 
Bolsheviki. They supplied in Armenia itself 35,000 of those 
people fighting in the Russian Army, some as volunteers, and 
although many of the Russian soldiers have retired. the Ar- 
menians in the army and the volunteers are still fighting the 
Turks. The Russians and the Armenians since this war began 
have penetrated over this border line to which IT new point to 
beyond the great city of Trebizond. which they held, 160 miles 
out here, 160 miles from the Russian line into Armenia, into 
Turkey, and they have taken the city of Van and this country 
here. ‘Che British hold farther to the south an inmmense ter- 
ritory as far as Bagdad and as far as Jerusalem. and the Turks 
are Iisking no attempt to drive the Armenians aud the Russians 
out. The situntion is in status quo there. But ere long the Ger- 
mans will insist on action. The Russians will leave the front 
and the Armenians will be compelled prebebly te fall back be- 
fore superior numbers to Erzerum and the Russinn border, 
where they will doubtless make their stand. 

If all the Armenian soldiers who are in the Russian Army 
could be transferred to Armenia they would soon be ut the gates 
of Constantinople. So you see this is a military consideration 
which is worthy of some thought. The military experts of Ger- 
many overran undefended Belgium without a pause, with their 
great military preparations. but nt the Battle of the Marne. the 
first and only time they have been forced to fight on a level field 
ina battle of importance without trenches on either side. Joffre 
mude a stane they could not drive. Foch broke through their 
center where the experts failed, and the French drove the Ger- 
mans half a hundred miles before they stopped running, burt 
when <ug in. to huve something to stand behind. the siege goes 
Phe allies have lost in Italy, in Serbia. below Con- 
Stantinople, and tinally in Russia after the Russians over- 
rap all the borders of Germany and Austria and penetrated 160 
miles into Turkey. Our only advancing victories have been at 
Jeruszlem and Bagdad. The Armenians, since the Russian «e- 
teriorntion, have organized an army corps at Tiflis of 50.000 
under Nazarbekoff, au experienced Armenian general of the us- 
siun Army. With the help of their Christian neighbors, the 
Georgians. they expect to increase those forces until they have 
159,000 armed men on the Turkish border. Beyond the Caucasus, 
those people are left alone to fight it out with the Turk and his 
half-demoralized army. If they can put such an army in the 
field and maintain it, they will soon be at the thronut of Con- 
strntinople, and, gentlemen of the House. along that journey lies 
The Armenians have always been admir- 
able soldiers, 

A Russian officer jostled Lazareff. an Armenian shoemaker. in 
the streets of Baku. and said. “ Get out of the way, you dirty 
Armenian.” Lazareff responded, “I will show you whether [ 
um a dirty Armenian,” enlisted at once in the Rassian Army, 
fought his way te a general's batern and furnished half the 
military genius that won in 1878 for Russia against the Turks 
under the walls of Kars and Ezecsoum., 

Loris Melikoff was born an Armenian in Armenia in the last 
century and entered the Russian Army. Russia bas produced no 
man in a hundred years that surpassed him as a soldier or a 
stutesman. He commanded the ormy in which Lazareff served 
when the Turks were beaten in 1878S, and his talents as a soldier 
made of him a lieutenant general, the conqueror of my friend 
Mouktar. He was as great in civil es in military life. Gov- 
ernor general of six Provinces, he established the trial by jury. 
As minister of the interior of Russia ke began the advecacy of 
the taxation of inheritances and iegis'ation for faetory workers, 
which culminated in their fermulation ivte hows. He was a 
great “progressive statesman and a friend of the poor and op- 
pressed. and finally he beeame, 37 years avo, the next man te the 
Czar and practically dictator of the Empire. 
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T have already told you of Nubar, who began his political 
career in the early forties as secretary to Mohamet Ali, the 
greatest ruler, outside of Europe and America, that has live: in 
three centuries. Born in Smyrna, an emigrant into Egypt, an : 
Armenian among Arabs, a Christian among Mohzmmedans, by 
the splendor of his talents he rose to be a power under the great 
Ibrahim Pasha, the chief adviser to nearly every Khedive and 
many times prime minister of Egypt and its greatest authority 
in effect. As they have been generals, statesmen, ministers, and 
chieftains under the Turkish Empire, so they were under the 
Greek Empire before it. A thousand years ago and more, Ar- 
menians were sitting on the throne of the empire of the eastern 
world at Constantinople and ruling with success and distinction, 


KURIMIAN, 

They have been as distinguished in art and literature as in | 

war and statecraft. A quarter of a century ago this fall I | 
called at the Ras-el-Tin Palace, whose steps are washed by the 
waters of the Mediterranean, to say farewell to the young mon- 
arch whose uncle is now Sultan of Egypt, and to whose govern- 
ment I had been accredited by my own. As I entered the palace, 

came forth a tall, long-bearded, powerful, and stately priest and | 

his retinue. We sailed the next morning on the Austrian-Lloyd | 

steamer for Trieste. This was Mugurditch Khrimian, Catholicos 

of the Armenian Church, en route with retinue of Armenian 

priests, Armenian notables, Armenian editors from Tiflis, for | 
the monastery of Echtmiadzin at the foot of Mount Ararat, 
where he passed his declining years as the head of the Armenian 
nation. There St. Gregory the Illuminator had established this 

religious center 16 centuries ago when he converted all the | 

Armenians to Christianity and they become the first Christian | 

nation in the world and entered upon the long course of martyr- 

dom that has continued until now, and will continue, unless the | 

greatest Christian Republic on earth comes to their rescue. | 

} 

{ 
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Khrimian, by his support of his people’s rights, had offended the | 
old Sultan Abdul Hamid, who sent for him and said, “ Father, 
have you ever made a pilgrimage to Jerusalem?” He answered, 
“Yes, your majesty, in my younger days.” “Ah,” said the 
courteous Sultan, “ I thought you would like to go again in your 
old age.” And he lived for years in agreeable exile at the Holy 
City. The Armenian people, which is a democratic people, rule 
their own church, and in 1892 they selected Khrimian, the most 
distinguished man of their race, the grandest man born in Tur- | 
key in many generations, aud placed him at the head of their | 
church and nation, with the confirmation of the Czar, and when 
I sailed with him he was en route for his future abode. 

lie was born in Armenia, and was the son of a trader. Like | 
Lincoln, to whom he has been compared, he sprang from the | 
lowliest place to the highest with the loving admiration of a 
people, by his own personal effort and sacrifice. He brought | 
the first printing press into Armenia in 1865, became a teacher, | 
author, poet, leader, and statesman. By universal acclaim he | 


was the Great Armenian. He came out of the night to lead his 
people on the march toward their share of a Christian civiliza- 
tion. In the treaty of Berlin, he secured an agreement that 
the Armenians should be guaranteed their rights by the: 
great nations of Europe, and Turkey agreed to it. All the 
trouble that has arisen since has been from the fact that 
Armenia expected the civilized nations of the world to com- | 
pel Turkey to live up to its treaty obligations and treat Armenia | 
somewhat decently, so that when a man had accumulated prop- | 
‘erty he could keep it and when he had a wife he could retain | 
‘her. He sought for his beloved country, for his ancient race, | 
for his Christian people, the most oppressed and downtrod- | 
den in all the annals of time, the law and order, the security 
and safety, the education and the freedom which America en- 
joys. He really believed that life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
, happiness is an Armenian’s right. His lofty soul and his 
mighty heart rose to the stature of the Hebrew prophet in 
his memorial to the Armenian hero dead on the field of battle, 
where with prophetic foresight he said: 
Oh, not for me will be a grave 
With cross-marked stone to view. 


I die upon the field of death; 
My name will perish too. 


My tomb, which my own hands have dug, 
Will be a trench profound; 

The graves of thousands of the dead 
With mine will make a mound. 


At Gabriel's trump, our mound shall stir, 
And as in fresher guise 

Eagles their plumage strong renew, 
We to new life shall rise. 


Wise men predict a golden age 
When peace o'er earth shall breathe, 
When kings shall all be reconciled, 
And swear the sword to sheathe. 
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A cream! I do not credit it. 
Christ’s words come back to me, 
That nation shall *gainst nation rise, 

Earth be a bloody sea. 
O Jesus, Saviour bringing peace! 
Our world you came and saw. 
Men are insane; they have not yet 
Mastered your gospel’s law. 
Christ comes a judge, and all earth's thrones 
Defore God's bar are set. 
The judgment of the field of blood 
Just God will not forget. 


The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Some time has just been surren- 


, dered, and I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes more. 


Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. I was reading in the New York Times, I think, 
or some other paper, a while ago that the Grand Duke Nich- 
olas’s army in Armenia was lost; that nothing had been heard 
from it since last July. Does the gentleman know whether it is 
true or not? 

Mr. LITTLE. No; it is not. I have heard from it since July 
through people who were there. There is a gentleman in the 
gallery as I speak who was with 4,000 Armenian volunteers in 
the Russian Army from Erivan to Van and took part in the 
battle that won Van for Russia in 1915. For a month in April 
the Armenians fought the Turks alone and won at Van. 

Mr. PLATT. And there is no doubt it is there? 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, no. As I said a moment ago, many of the 
Russians have gone home. But there are 35,000 Armenians hold- 
ing that line, as well as Russians, 160 miles into Turkey now, 

Mr. PLATT. With supplies? Are they being supported in the 
rear? 

Mr. LITTLE. They must have something to eat. They stay 
there. I do not imagine they are as well fed as we are, but 
they do not get much anyway, any time. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Will the gentleman state whether or not this 
persecution of the Armenians on the part of the Turks is solely 
based on religion? 

Mr. LITTLE. The Turks say not, and I find that many of the 
good students say not. Primarily it springs from religion. 
Under the Koran, strictly interpreted, every Christian is an out- 
law and can be killed at sight. This leaves them open to attack. 


| Any Kurd can steal an Armenian’s wife or kill an Armenian and 


go unpunished. The Armenian gets a little property together 
If they were 
this would not happen. Often they are offered the 
opportunity to abandon their religion and retain—the men their 
lands and lives and the women their virtue—and decline. The 
Kurds know they can do as they please with the Christians. 
The Kurds feel that way. There are a million and a half of 
Kurds down here [indicating]. I think when the war is finally 
over and we have distributed a little decency around the world, 
the way to treat the Kurds, who are Apache Indians in Europe, 


| would be to disarm and segregate them and put them by them- 


If you were to take about 50,000 Ger- 
man soldiers from Belgium and send them over there to police 


, them, and then leave them, both would probably get what is 


coming to them. [Laughter.]} 

Mr. RAMSEYER. You speak of 2,000,000 of Armenians in 
Russian dominions, 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. What treatment do they get from the Rus- 
sians? Do they receive good treatment? 

Mr. LITTLE. Oh, yes; generally. A Catholicos, who is 
head of the Armenian Church, was arbitrarily forced on them 
a few years ago by the Czar and they were not treated very 
well for a short time. But for a quarter of a century they 
have thrived and prospered in Russia. The Catholicos is highly 
respected by the Russians. When we put into port at Trieste the 
Austrians raised the American and Russian flags; the American, 
because a representative of our Nation happened to be on 
board, and the Russian because Khrimian held a rank as high 
as a prince would hold in Russia. As we sailed by Ulysses’ 
island of Ithaca he presented me his paotograph, which I have 
at home on my library table, and he wrote an Armenian verse 
under it for me. 

Though my body should perish in the dust, 
Though my spirit should ascend to the clouds, 
My counterfeit will remain with you. 

Of all the great men I have ever known, perhaps because of the 
peculiar situation of his race, none has appealed to me more 
touchingly than he. He was a great and wonderful man, last of 


the prophets and high priests of the east, and as worthy as any 
of the line. It was partly because of my recollection of him that 
He desired to speak to the 


I determined to address you to-day. 
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Christians of the west, and sometimes wished I might convey his 
message. The head of that chureh lives in Russia, with head- 
quarters established at the foot of Mount Ararat. Under the 
Bolsheviki government the Bolsheviki will perhaps be willing 
that the Armenians in Russia at the foot of the Caucasus shall 
become a part of this auitonomous Armenia of which I speak. 
They have shown a considerable disposition to let everybody do 
as he pleases over there, and they may do so with the Ar- 
menians [laughter], or maybe turn them over to the Kurd and 
Turk—— ° 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. , 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman spoke a moment ago of the mili- 
tary capacity and value of this people. Will the gentleman de- 
vote some of his remarks to that point before he has finished? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. Right there [indicating on map] is the 
extreme distance that the Russian Army has penetrated into 
Turkey—that green line. They have built a railroad since the 
war began from about Kars to Erzerum. The Russians have 
constructed the railroad to Erzerum. They hold the city of Van, 
taken in 1915. There the Armenians fought 20,000 Turks for 
one month. 

The Armenians furnished 160,000 soldiers to the Russian 
Army in this war, of whom 10,000 are lost. Thirty-five thousand 
of these men are now fighting the Turks on the front that ex- 
tends from Trebizond, by Erzinjan, to Van. Back at Tiflis the 
Armenians are organizing an army corps and probably by this 
time have 10,000 men mobilized, all told, between the Caucasus 
and Erzinjan in Russian and Turkish Armenia. There are now 
8,000,000 Armenians, and they can readily increase this force to 
150,000 Armenian soldiers to fight the Turks and in defense of 
their own line. There are a million and a half of Christian 
Georgians, whose capital is at Tiflis, a city of 250,000, of whom 
100,000 are Armenians. The Georgians are affected by. the same 
danger that menaces the Armenians, and since the Russian col- 
laps are organizing and will put in the field 50,000 men. Here 
you will have an army of 200,000 at the Turkish front, led by 
Nazarbekoff, a veteran Armenian soldier of the Russian Army. 
They havea railroad from Tiflis to Ezeroum in Turkey and are 
much better situated to maintain their army in Armenia than 
are the Turks, who are farther from their source of supplies, 
which they must bring from the Euphrates and the seacoast 
through mountains in which there is no railroad. The Turks 
along that front can not be very strong. If they were they would 
be well on the road to Tiflis now because of the Russian dis- 
organization. They must hold the front against the British at 
Jerusalem and Bagdad and they must hold the coast at Alex- 
andretta and Symrna against the British fleet. It is hardly 
likely that they can bring any great force to the Armenian front. 

Such an Armenian Army, in my judgment, could not be pre- 
vented from taking Mosul on the Tigris. -They were within 60 
miles of it months ago. They would then join the British com- 
ing from Bagdad and push on -to the coast at Alexandretta. 
This would result in the total destruction of the Turkish armies 
fighting the Arabs beyond the Dead Sea and holding the country 
in front of Jerusalem. Aleppo and Damascus would fall and 
the united armies would follow the railroad straight to Con- 
stantinople through Anatolia. If the military strategists 
thought better, this army of 200,000 could fight its way from 
Ezeroum and Erzinjan direct down the valley of the Euphrates 
and on to Alexandretta with similar results. They might be 
taken directly west from Erzinjan into Anatolia with similar 
results. Two hundred thousand such troops properly supported 
and maintained in the field would bring to pass the total de- 
struction of the Turkish Empire in Asia. With the British 
armies they could present a force before Constantinople that 
would compel the Turks to sue for peace and abandon the cause 
of Germany. 

Bulgaria is working solely for her own hand, and has ne 
interest whatever in German success. The moment Turkey 
recedes from the central alliance Bulgaria will seek terms, 
which can be made with her. The Austrians can not maintain 
themselves in Servia for two months after that. Then the 
allied armies will be prepared to invade Austria from Bel- 
grade on the march to Berlin, as they should have done two 
or three years ago. What the Armenians need now is finan- 
cial assistance, and this rich Government could not spend 
$10,000,000 better than to maintain these troops and assist in 
raising them at Tiflis, Kars, and Erzerum. Along the western 
front the fight seems to be at a standstill. Russia has gone 
to the wall! What other plan have you to offer, gentlemen, to 
win this war? You have tendered us none yet. Where are 
your experts and their theories now? Military expediency and 
moral justice combine to call you. Armenia musters her troops 
for her last stand against the Moslem. Choose ye this day, 
Bezonian, which king ye will serve! Are you for the Cross 


or the Crescent, for Christ or Mohammed? The Star that swung 
low over Bethlehem 19 centuries ago stands high above Chris- 
tian Armenia now, and.summons the mighty American Republic 
to the rallying place from which victery can be won for free- 
dom, for democracy, for civilization, for Christianity, in this 
world war. 

The people of the Caucasus as well as the Armenians are on 
your side, Christian people! At Baku on the Caspian, the 
seene of the great oil industry, are 80,000 Armenians, 120,000 
Russians, and 300,000 Tartar Mohammedans, who can talk with 
the Turks in their own tongue. For months the Tartars in 
Baku have been spending money that came from Germany to 
purchase arms and prepare for the fight. They have paid the 
evaporating Russian soldiers as high as $750 for a single rifle. 
The Eun, the Turk, and the Tartar may any day raise the 
German and Turkish flags on the borders of the Caspian. The 
Mohammedan is ready. Where is the Christian? 

All this country [indicating] is Armenia. We have a peculiar 
interest in it beeause there are four great American schools 
there. The American missionary has founded at Beirut, in 
Syria, a university ; at Harpoot, Marsovan, Aintab, Morasch, four 
colleges for Armenians and many smaller schools. Shall the 
American soldier fear to go where the American mission has 
carried the flag? 

Mr. TILSON. It is the gentleman’s idea that the British and 
our other allies will come up from Pulestine or from Bagdad and 
strengthen this Armenian army that you refer to? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. Here is Mosul, and here is Bagdad, on 
this map. The British have taken Bagdad. As I said, the Rus- 
sians came at one time within 60 miles of Mosul. They are now 
100 miles from Mosul. It should not be so very difficult for the 
English to take Mosul. They will drive the Turks out from 
there before long, and they will join the Armenians against the 
Turks up here. There is no great difficulty about their fighting 
their way down here [indicating]. The Armenians will meet 
them halfway if they are given half a chance. 

Lord Byron said: 

The Armenians are an oppressed and a noble nation, which has 
partaken of the ae tion and bondage of the Jews and of the 
Greeks, without the sullenness of the former or the servility of the 
latter. This people has attained riches without usury. and all the 
honors that can be awarded to slavery without intrigue; but they 
have long occupied, nevertheless, a part of the house of bondage, 
who has lately multiplied her many mansions. It would be diffi- 
cult, perhaps, to find the annals of a nation less stained with crimes 
than those of the enians, whose virtues have been those of peace 
and their vices those of compulsion. But whatever may have been 
their destiny—and it has been bitter—whatever it may in future, 
their country must ever be one of the most interesting on the globe ; and 
perhaps their language only requires to be more studied to become more 
attractive. 

For five or six hundred years they have been an oppressed 
and downtrodden nation. No nation in the world has ever 
endured what the Armenians have endured, and the fact that 
they still remain where they have lived for so many centuries 
shows that they have a stability and patriotism such as is un- 
paralleled in the annals of mankind. It seems if there is a 
thing on earth that ought to appeal to us in this great struggle 
it should be this. Belgium is not a circumstance in respect 
to what she has suffered compared to Armenia, and, so far as 
I am concerned, the moment Belgium was invaded I would have 
liked to have taken a regiment and started out on my own 
hook to help them. That is the way I felt about them. [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. I understand that eminent English military 
authorities have stated that it was a great mistake on the part 
of the British in net landing at Cyprus and establishing a base 
on the mainland at Alexandretta or elsewhere, and then going 
through Mesopotamia and Armenia without trying to take the 
Dardanelles. Is that true? 

Mr. LITTLE. In my opinion Churchill’s attack on the Dar- 
danelles showed more ability than anything else the allies have 
tried except Nivelle. Leonard Wood told me + is what Napo- 
leon would have done. But this would have been a much easier 
task—over less obstacles. Here is a railroad from Alexandretta 
up to Constantinople and down to the Euphrates and to Jeru- 
salem, Damascus, and Arabia. I de not know why the English 
did not drop in there. An invasion in the rea: of the Turks in 
Syria would demolish thet army or force its retirement. You 
must remember that SO years ago an Egyption Mahomet Ali 
marched down here as far as Konia in Anatolia and Feat the 
Turks, and if England, France, and Russia Lad only let him 
alone he wowd have conquered Turkey, captured Constanti- 
nople, dethroned the Sultan, and established his government and 
founded an Empire extending from Russia and Austria to the 
headwaters of the Nile. The old man tore his beard out by the 
roots when Europe forced him to relinquish the conquests of his 
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army under Ibrahim Pasha, and sign a treaty accepting a vice 
regal throne under the Turkish Empire for his family fozever. 
There at Alexandretta was the strategical key to Asia Minor. 

Europe has done nothing for Armenia or for any sec- 
tion in Turkey. In fact the Christian nations have made more 
trouble there than they have done them good, because they have 
held out the treaty of Berlin, a holow mockery like that, to 
encourage those people, and then they have gone off and let 
the Turks kill them and dishonor them by thousands, and have 
done nothing for them. I said that the Government was right 
in refusing to declare war against Bulgaria as yet. There is 
hepe there for a wise diplomacy; but as to Turkey, the situa- 
tion is very different. Enver Pasha dragged his country into 
this war without any excuse whatever except sympathy with 
the German military autocracy and they will stand or fall 
together—as they should! 

America is venturing billions of dollars and millions of lives 
on the result of this war. The Turks fight us, why should we 
not fight them? They are for everything which we are against 
and there will be neither peace nor democracy in the Orient 
unless they are beaten. If we do not declare war against 
Turkey and attack them, they will conquer Armenia and the 
Caucasus. The German flag will float over that mountain chain, 
the Black and the Caspian Seas, and dominate the world. Hav- 
ing come so far, fate insists that we must go farther in self- 
protection. Our flag could be high advanced, in no better cause, 
with no more intelligent purpose, with no higher honor, than 
on the plains of Mesopotamia and among the hills of Armenia 
and Palestine, to defend the doctrines of Jesus of Nazareth 
and destroy the military autocracies against which he declared 
war nineteen hundred years ago. [Applause.] 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. What is the total population of the Ar- 
menians, both in Russia and on the other side of the line? As TI 
understand, it is about three and one-half million people. 

Mr. LITTLE. Approximately that now; over 4,000,000 before 
the last massacres began in 1915—— 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. What quality in the Armenians has made 
it impossible for them to unify and organize and develop a 
government as against the Turkish Empire? 

Mr. LITTLE. They are not allowed to carry arms. Any 
Armenian found with a gun is killed, and about every other 
without a gun now. In former years they maintained govern- 
ment for centuries. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. They are wholly disarmed, are they? 

Mr..LITTLE. Yes; and whenever they accumulate property 
it is the signal for assault by Kurds and Turks. For 400 years 
the Kurd and Turk have had the Armenian down, and they keep 
somebody sitting on his stomach to assure permanence in his 
position. Surrounded for centuries by his enemies, cut off from 
all the modern world, the wonder is the Armenian has lived at 
all. The Jews abandoned their native land generations ago, and 
many a nation has disappeared from history since the last 
Armenian king died 500 years gone by. 

The Armenians have long had a hope that they could be given 
a representative government in Turkish Armenia under a pro- 
tectorate established by the great Christian powers that would 
extend from the Mediterranean at Mersina and Alexandretta to 
the Russian border. The possible distintegration of Russia may 
leave Russian Armenia in a position where the great powers 
would determine that it should be placed under the same pro- 
tectorate. They would then hope to build railroads from the 
Mediterranean to Ezeroum and connect with those to Tiflis and 
the Black and Caspian Seas. In suck an event in a few months 
Armenia would be a part of the modern world, life would be 
safe, property secure, education assured, and religious freedom 
attained. Farms, villages, towns, and cities would thrive; 
schools, newspapers, and colleges would spring up, following the 
results already achieved by the work of the American missions. 
The world could make no better financial and moral investment 
than to promote the best development of Armenia. Boghos 

asha Nubar, son of the great Nubar of Egypt, is now the chief 
spokesman of the Armenian race. He formulated their plans for 
a pretectorate and presented them to the great powers. Recent 
events have been a menace to the Armenians, so great that self- 
defense is their most immediate necessity. As I have said, with 
the Georgians they could put 200,v00 men in the field to fight the 
Turks. They ask the allies now the means to arm, equip, 
and maintain the 200,000 soldiers. Their best protection would 
be the total defeat of the Turk, and they could not afford to 
pause till that was accomplished. Every touch of sympathy, 
every dictate of reason, every requirement of our own interest, 
every rule of common sense, demands that the allies comply with 
their wish for financial assistance and aid them to attain the 
realization c* their highest hopes. 

Years ago a young man of our race visited their country, a 
surveying enginecr, sent by the British Government from 
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Cypres. Then he went to Egypt to put that ancient kingdom 
again on its feet and set its face to the world, a result which 
he produced. Kitchener was a man of broad conceptions and 
thought in terms of universal purpose. He believed that the 
great English-speaking nations owed a duty to Egypt and 
Armenia, and was of that practical turn that forced him for- 
ward to the accomplishment of that duty. He told me once 
that when the English fleet went into the harbor of Alexandria 
to stop the riot and restore order by defeating the army of 
Arabi Pasha, they suggested the withdrawal of all foreign 
ships from that water before they should fire. The last to 
leave, said Kitchener, was an American ship of war, which cir- 
cled past the entire English fleet as it sailed out with the 
bands playing and the signal flying, “I have a notion to go in 
with you.” He believed that the world and its people was a 
bigger and better place than a ground for constant warfare 
between different peoples. Soon after I came home he wrote 
me, in his terse sentences, his views on that subject and his 
opinion that the two great nations should be a united power 
for good the world over, which he expressed in his direct and 
untrammeled way. He said: 
SIRDARIBH, Cano, 25th March, 1894. 

Dear Mr. Little: Many thanks for your congratulations. I am 
afraid the House of Lords may crumble and go before I reach them. 

I often look back with pleasure to our conversations and still look 
forward to the time when English-speaking races may be so drawn 
ae interest that we shall just stop any nonsense going 

I can not imagine why there should now be any feeling against 
Britishers in America. We ought to be the closest friends. 

Yours, very truly, 
HERBERT KITCHENER. 

Gentlemen of the House, Kitchener sleeps forever, fittingly 
sepulchred, like the mighty chieftain he was, in the soundless 
depths of the boundless seas. He went to his death in the rude 
shock of war, under the shadow of the Arctic icebergs, his 
only requiem the roar of the surf as it beat upon the northern 
islands. Here on the records of the Congress of this western 
Republic, with whose achievements and possibilities he was 
always in sympathy, I write his message, snatched from the 
grasp of the icy ocean, urging us to the accomplishment of our 
highest duty in the Orient, where he sacrificed and strove ard 
conquered for Christianity and civilization. 

At every stage of this great struggle, sir, our enemies have 
had the jump on the allies. If they get it again in Siberia, 
in Armenia, what will happen to the book Fate keeps? You 
have a chance now to send the gallant soldiers of Japan 
on their way to Moscow to meet the Germans. You have the 
opportunity to put the Armenian on his feet with arms in his 
hand to fight for you. But, gentlemen, in 60 days the knell 
may have struck upon that golden opportunity. Shall democracy 
or autocracy rise to the occasion? All the men in Europe who 
were in the lead when the war began have practically disap- 
peared from leadership. Anybody can get into this war, but 
they will be giants who fight it through and come out on top. 
Democracy must defeat autocracy before this conflict termi- 
nates, and where is there a better opportunity to set ourselves 
for the final thrust? Ten million dollars advanced to Tiflis, 
100,000 more soldiers landed at Bagdad or Suez, a reasonably 
free hand to Japan, might turn the tide of war. 

Once among the ruins of ancient Thebes, in the valley of the 
Nile, I visited the big statue of Memnon, the Egyptian god of 
music, who is said to have broken into song each morning as 
the sun arose, but he has sung no more for fifteen hundred 
years. As I rode a little farther down the valley, over a tiny 
adobe I read the title, ‘‘ American Mission,” where I found a 
native Egyptian, educated by American missionaries, teaching 
18 Egyptian children. In compliment to the great Republic 
they sang for its representative, and with difficulty I under- 
stood their quaint and broken English, “ Sweet land of libertee, 
of zee I zing.” -As I rode down the valley I saw Memnon, cold 
and silent. No longer at sunrise does he greet its advent with 
sacred musie. For .centuries he has been still and dumb. 
Their ancient civilization passed into the lost realms of time, 
their armies disbanded, their altars dismantled. Then [ 
glanced back at the American mission and knew that though 
no longer the-sun of the East touched the lips of Memnon into 
music, the sun of the West, shining across the broad Atlantic, 
had kissed and kindled the lips of Memnon’s children into the 
song of liberty and civilization. The time has come when the 
American soldier may finish in the Orient the task that the 
American missionary began, and another Homer shall sing 
to a world at last at peace: 

The resplendent sun high o'er the waters raised, 
Through heaven's eternal brazen portals blazed ; 


And wide over earth diffused his promiend ray, 
To give to gods and men the golden day. 


{Applause.] 
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Government Control of Railroads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.IRA G. HERSEY, 


OF MAINE, 


In tHe House or RepresEentaTIvEs, 


Thursday, February 28, 1918. 


On the bill (H. R. 9685) to provide for the operation of transportation 
— while under Federal control, for the just compensation of 
their owners, and for other purposes. ‘ 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, in the discussion of this bill last 
Saturday I suggested that there was no necessity for this legis- 
lation, that the President undér the present law had sufficient 
authority to direct freights and give preference to the trans- 
portation of food, fuel, and war materials, and that this was 
all that was needed in the war emergency, and now after four 
days’ debate on the floor of the House the utter uselessness of 
this measure is still more apparent. 

The administration has contended for not only Government 
control but Government operation and rate fixing by the Presi- 
dent. The minority has fought well to protect the rights of the 
people against the great transportation systems, but the big rail- 
roads have won out in this contest. The only amendment the 
minority have succeeded in adopting is to place the crippled 
short-line roads in a position where they may possibly share, in 
a small way, in the financial benefits that are now coming to the 
big roads. 

Under the guise of an alleged war emergency and influenced 
by the parrot talk to “stand by the President,” the farmers, 
manufacturers, and shippers have lost the benefits of a non- 
partisan court to fix rates, and the big railroad lines are re- 
joicing that they are now safely under the shelter of Govern- 
ment protection, and that these great wealthy railroads are 
no longer to be controlied by the Gevernment, but that the 
Government is to be controlled by these railroads. 

The farmers, traders, manufacturers, and shinpers have in 
State legislatures and in Congress made a strenuous fight to 
put railroad rate fixing in the hands of State and Federal com- 
missions not connected with the railroads, and after a long, 
weary contest against wealth and power, they finally succeeded 
in establishing here at Weshington the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, a nonpartisan body of experts in rate fixing, com- 
posed of nine members whose learning, fairness, and standing 
are cn an equality with the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and who during their service have made a large b-ay of valu- 
able decisions that have become the law of the land. They 
have stood as a bulwark of defense between the people and the 
railroads. From rate raising by the railroads appeals have 
been made to the Interstate Commerce Commission, a court in 
which eack farmer, manufacturer, and shipper could come at 
any time and have an impartial hearing. 

This great bureau of government has grown tobe one of the 
most important and valuable in the Nation. They have at- 
temped the almost superhuman task of making a physical valu- 
ation of all the railroads in the .ountry, and have a wonderful 
knowledge of the transportation lines in this Nation. 

An idea of the importance of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission may be gleaned from their last report for the year end- 
ing October 31, 1917. That report shows that the expense to 
this Nation of this bureau for the past year was for salaries of 
the commissioners and their seecvetary, $73,916; for employees, 
$2,182,669; for rent, traveling and incidental expenses, $1,101,- 
213, making a totai expense last year to this Government fo~ 
the conduct cf this great bureau of $5,256,000. 

The principal work of this great commissica and bureau is 
to fix just and proper railroad rates between the people and 
the railroad companies, and it has done that work in a very 
effective and efficient manner. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will still exist. The 
expense of this commission to the Government will very likely 
increase during the war, but its great purpose and object has 
been taken away by this bill. It is now proposed by the adminis- 
tration to place this rate-fixing power absolutely in the hands 
of the President, from whose decision there is no appeal. 

Of course, the President himself will net attempt to fix the 
rates for obvious reasons. First, he knows nothing about rail- 
road rates; second, he will: have no time, as Commander in 
Chief, to devote himself to an examination of railroad rates to 
satisfy himself what is right or wrong. He has already ap- 
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i pointed a Director General of the Railroads, to wit, his son-in- 
law, Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, 

Now. Mr. McAdoo, although a man of fine parts and a great 
and tireless worker, can not himself perform this stupendous 
task for the reason that his time is now taken, day and night, 
in the great work of his office in the conduct of the Treasury 
Department; in the sale of liberty bonds; in the establishing of 
a central bank, of which he is to be the head; of conducting 
the financial affairs of all the Federal systems of banks; and 
a multitude of other bureaus and commissions of which he is 
either a director or manager. 

Who, then, will have the rate fixing? Who will stand between 
the railroads and the farmer, tracer, manufacturer, and shipper? 
I answer, under this bill the big railroad heads will fix their 
own rates, from which there will be no appeal. To prove this 
it is only necessary to call to mind the events of the past few 
weeks. The illustrated papers have published recently a fine 
photograph of Director General McAdvo and his railroad cab- 
inet. He sits at the head of a long table, and seated around 
this table are the presidents, attorneys, and managers of the 
great railroad systems of the Nation. This photograph is en- 
titled “ Director General McAdoo and his railroad cabinet dur- 
ing the war.” 

Director General McAdoo, knowing his inability to look after 
this rate fixing personally, has formed what is known as his 
railroad staff. The Official Bulletin of the administration is 
published daily in ‘Washington under orders of the President. 
In its issue of February 7 last it says: 

Director General McAdoo has announced the organization of his rail- 
read staff, as follows: 

Assistant to the Director General: Walter D. Hines, of New York 
City, is chairman of the board of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway. He ts well known as a railroad attorney and a writer on rail- 
road and economic questions. He represented his road before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in the 5 per cent cases. 

Mr. Hines summed up for the railroads in the celebrated cases before 
the Supreme Court of the United States which tested the validity of the 
Adamson eight-hour law. He aiso represented express companies and 
is conversant with practically all phases of railroad operation. 

General counsei: John Barton Payne is the head of the law tirm of 
Winston, Payne, Strawn & Shaw. of Chicago. For many years he has 
represented American railroads in cases before the courts and various 
—— bodies and is regarded as an expert in railroad and corpo- 
mS division of transportation: Carl R. Gray, of Baltimore, has 
been president of the Western Maryland Railroad for the last four years, 
——— to which he served as an executive on various other important 
hea division of traffic: Edward Chambers, of Chicago, first vice 
president of the Atchison, as & Santa Fe Railway, is widely known 
as one of the chief factors in the development of California. Enter- 
ing the employ of the Santa Fe some 30 years ago, he has risen to a 
position of responsibility. He is credited with having done as much 
as any other individual in solving transcontinental traffic problems. 

We find by reference to the report of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that has hitherto fixed rates that they have an 
attorney and general counsel in no less a person than the dis- 
tinguished lawyer and ex-governor of Missouri, the Hon. Joseph 
W. Folk, and they pay him a salary of $10,000 per year as coun- 
sel for that commission. 

The people will wonder why it was necessary, even in a war 
emergency, for the administration to turn away from the assist- 
ance of the Interstate Commerce Commission and its great at- 
torney and place in this new cabinet the attorney of these great 
railroads. There is only one answer, and that is that in the 
absence of Mr. McAdoo, in his attendance upon his other and 
perhaps more pressing duties, his Assistant Director General, 
a well-known railroad attorney, may preside over the cabinet 
and another railroad attorney will represent his railroads as a 
member of the staff, surrounded by railroad presidents and vice 
presidents who with these attorneys will have the fixing of the 
rates from whose decisions there is no appeal. 

The President, in his recent address to Congress, said of the 
railroads that when they were taken over by Director General 
McAdoo they “ responded to the need promptly and generously.” 
We can certainly see no reason why the railroads should not 
promptly respond, and in a generous manner, when they knew 
that they were to be represented by their own attorneys, presi- 
dents, and vice presidents in this new war-emorgency railroad 
staff and cabinet and have the fixing of the rates on their own 
transportation lines, from whose decision there was to be no 
appeal. 

It is everywhere conceded and admitted that as soon as this 
bill becomes a law rates «7ill be raised on all the large trans- 
portation lines, so as to give Mr. McAdoo a Inrge sum, called a 
“revolving fund,” from which to build up the railroads, and 
with the $500,000,000 appropriated in this i'l will temporarily 
take care of the short-time notes, liens, :nd :lebts now due, and 
will pay the advanced wages to be given to the railroad em- 
ployees of the country. 
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An end man in a minstrel show recently put the question to his 
partner: “How do you expect to make McAdoo President in 
1920?” And the answer was, “ They are going to railroad him 


in.” Of course, this is only a hint that this new rate-fixing cabi- 
net, composed of railroad presidents and their attorneys, and 
1,700,000 railroad employees might be in sympathy with the 
nomination and election of Director General McAdoo to the 
Presidency in 1920. 

The President, in his recent address to Congress in the matter 
of railroad operation, speaking of these railroad heads, further 
says that they have “performed their difficult duties with 
patriotic zeal.’ It is not hard to understand the “ patriotic 
zeal” of this group of railway executives. It is very easy to 
be patriotic when it does not cost you anything. 

The present war is calling for supreme sacrifice from the 
farmer, shipper, manufacturer, business man, trader, profes- 
sional man, and from every walk of life, except from those who 
have Hog Island contracts with the Government and _ this 
favored group of railroad executives. 

By this bill the administration has provided that the Govern- 
ment shall guarantee to these railroads durifg the time they 
are under Government operation the average of their annual 
income for the last three years. Why should the railroads 
worry? They have no responsibility. Their’ immediate in- 
debtedness falling due will be taken care of by the $500,000,000 
and by an immediate raise in railroad rates. After the war 
they will again come into their own with new railroad equip- 
ment, debts paid. without any loss of revenue, and with only 
the expenditure on their part of “ patriotic zeal.” 

The aged farmer has lost his boy from the farm, the trader 
has had his prices fixed by the Food Administration,- the 
shipper will be crippled by higher railroad rates; only the big 
railroads will escape. Only these great executive transporta- 
tion heads will be benefited financially by the war. 

These big railroad systems will temporarily win an advan- 
tage, but the people will finally conquer. The farmers, manu- 
facturers, and shippers along the middle Atlantic seaboard and 
the South will not suffer so much from the domination and 
control by the railroads, but the people of the great Middle 
West and northern New England will rise in their might and 
demand that the rights for which they and their fathers 
fought shall be again restored to them and that this shall be 
no longer a Government by and for great financial interests, 
but a Government controlled and regulated by just and whole- 
some laws. 





Federal Control of Railroads. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD VOIGT, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In THE House or RepresENntrATIvEs, 
Tuesday, February 26, 1918. 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 9685) to provide 
for the operation of transportation systems while under Fed- 
eral control, for the just compensation of their owners, and 
for other purposes, deals with a subject of tremendous pro- 
portions. and I therefore venture to express my views on it at 
some length. 

The bill affects nearly all of the railroad systems of the 
country, and the value of the subject matter is the largest ever 
contained in a bill before Congress. We have in the United 
States somewhat over 250,000 miles of single track, the rail- 
roads represent an investment claimed to be between $16,000,- 
000.000 and $18,000,000,000, and they give employment to 
1,800,000 persons. The provisions of the bill, when enacted into 
law, will affect every man, woman, and child in the United 
States, and will play an important part in shaping our future 
attitude toward the railroads and other public carriers. I feel 
that Government control and operation of the properties of the 
carriers will in a large measure determine public sentiment in 
this country for or against more stringent Government control 
and for or against ownership and operation of the railroads by 
the people. 

On August 29, 1916, before we entered the war, Congress 
passed a law which provides among other things that “the 
President, in time of war, is empowered through the Secretary 
of War to take possession and assume control of any system 
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or systems of transportation or any part thereof, and to utilize 
the same to the exclusion, as fur as may be necessary, of all 
other traffic thereon for the transfer or transportation of troops, 
war material, and equipment, or for such other purposes con- 
nected with the emergency as may be needful or desirable.” By 
virtue of this authority the President on December 28, 1917, took 
possession and control of the railroad systems and also certain 
systems of water transportation. The President in taking the 
step, pointed out that under the war conditions it was impos- 
sible to operate the railroads under private control as efficiently 
as they could be operated as a unit by the Government. 

We were the only warring Nation that had not taken over 
the control and operation of its railroads. On January 4, 1918, 
the President addressed both Houses of Congress, announcing 
the step taken. In speaking of the so-called Railroads’ War 
Board, which had endeavored up to this time to bring about 
unity of action among the carriers, he said: 

If I have taken the task out of their hands, it has not been because 
of any dereliction or failure on their part but only because there were 
some things which the Government can do and private management can 
not. * * It had become unmistakably plain that only under 
Government administration can the entire equipment of the several 
systems of transportation be fully and unreservedly thrown into a 
common service without injurious discrimination against particular 
properties. Only under Government administration can an absolutely 
unrestricted and unembarrassed common use be made of all tracks, 
terminals, terminal facilities, and equipment of every kind. Only under 
that authority can new terminals be constructed and developed without 
regard to the requirements or limitations of particular roads. But 
under Government administration all these things will be possible— 
not instantly, but as fast as practica! difficnities, which can not be 
merely conjured away, give way before the new management. * * * 
It is necessary that the transportation of troops and of war materials, 
of food and of fuel, and of everything that is necessary for the full 
mobilization of the energies and resources of the country, should be 
first considered, but it is clearly in the pubHec interest also that the 
ordinary activities and the normal industrial and commercial life of 
the country should be interfered with and dislocated as little as_pos- 
sible, and the public may rest assured that the interest and convenience 
of the private shipper will be as carefully served and safeguarded as 
it is possible to serve and safeguard it in the present extraordinary 
circumstances. 

While the present authority of the Executive suffices for all purposes 
of administration, and while of cours¢ all private interests must for 
the present give way to the public necessity, it is, I am sure you will 
agree with me, right and necessary that the owners and creditors of 
the railways, the holders of their stocks and bonds, should receive 
from the Government an unqualified guaranty that their properties 
will be maintained throughout the period of Federal control in as good 
repair and as: complete oe ment as at present, and that the several 
roads will receive under Federal management such compensation as is 
equitable and just alike to their owners and to the general public. I 
would suggest the average net railway operating income of the three 
years ending June 30, 1917. I earnestly recommend that these 
guaranties be given by appropriate legislation, and given as promptly as 
circumstances permit, 

The President appointed Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary 
of the Treasury, as Director General of the Railroads. In the 
proclamation taking control of the properties, dated December 
26, 1917, he said: 

The director shall, as soon as may be after assuming such possession 
and control, enter upon negotiations with the several companies looking 
to agreements for just and reasonable compensation for the possession 
use, and control of their respective properties on the basis of an annual 
guaranteed compensation above accruing depreciation and the mainte- 
nance of their properties, equivalent, as nearly as may be, to the average 
of the net operating income thereof for the three-year period ending 
June 30, 1917; the results of such negotiations to be reported to me 
for such action as may be approprtate and lawful. 

There can be no question but that the President acted wisely 
in taking over the railroads. The lack of efficiency resulting 
from the pursuit of selfish aims on the part of the managers of 
individual systems made it impossible to handle the greatly 
increased tonnage. It was expecting too much of human na- 
ture to assume that the private owners would handle the traf- 
fic solely with a view of giving the best possible service, and 
in entire disregard of their financial interests. If any criticism 
of the Presdent’s course can be offered, it is that he should have 
seized control before he did. 

As the law of 1916 made no provision for compensation to 
the carriers for the use of their properties while under Federal 
control, it became necessary to pass legislation providing there- 
for, and to regulate other matters incidental to Federal control. 
and these things are sought to be accomplished by the bill 
above referred to. 

I ‘shall support this bill, although I am not satisfied with all 
of its provisions, and shall vote to modify it in the particulars 
specified in these remarks. 

WHAT THE BILL PROPOSES TO DO. 


The chief provisions of the bill are: 

First. To give the President authority to make agreements 
with the railroads for payment for the use of the-railroad prop- 
erties during the period of operation by the Government. Such 
agreements or contracts shall provide that all railway income 
above the amount fixed by such agreements shall belong te the 
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United States; also that under the law of October 3, 1917, 
income taxes—war taxes—shall be paid by the railroads out 
of their own funds; but all other State and National taxes are 
to be allowed as part of operating income. 
shall also provide that the Government shall maintain the 
properties taken over in good repair’ and shall allow for de- 
preciation in order that the property of each carrier may be 
returned to it in substantially as complete equipment as it was 
in at the beginning of Federal control. 

Second. That if the President can not agree on the compen- 
sation to be paid to any carrier he may pay such carrier 90 
per cent of the estimated compensation and either the President 
or the carrier may then apply to a board of referees appointed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, who, after full hearing, 
shall decide what such compensation shall be. The President 
may then make a contract upon the basis of the report of the 
referees. If such agreement is not made, either the United 
States or the carrier may take the matter before. the Court of 
Claims for final judgment. 

Third. That the compensation agreed on by the President or 
fixed by the Court of Claims shall be increased by a reasonable 
rate of interest on the cost of additions, betterments, and ex- 
tensions while under Federal control. 

Fourth. That no carrier while under Federal control shall 
without the consent of the President declare or pay any dividend 
in excess of its regular rates during the three years ending 
June 30, 1917, and that where the dividends have been irregular 
or none have been paid they may be paid with the President’s 
approval. 

Fifth. The sum of $500,000,000 is appropriated as a revolving 
fund, which, with any funds derived from cperations to which 
the United States may be entitled, may be used to meet ex- 
penses of the Federal control and payment of compensation and 
to provide terminals, engines, cars, and general equipment. The 
President may also order a carrier to make additions, better- 
ments, and extensions, to provide terminals, cars, and so forth, 
and may also loan money to such carrier from such fund. The 
President may also use this fund for the purchase, construction, 
and operation of canals, boats, barges, tugs, and other trans- 
portation facilities on the various waterways. Carriers may 
issue such notes, stocks, or bohds as may be approved by the 
President, and he may purchase such securities with money 
taken from such revolving fund. 

Sixth. The President may exercise the Federal control through 
such agencies and employees as he may designate, fix salaries, 
and so forth. 


Seventh. Except as is incompatible with Federal control, the | 


carriers remain subject to all laws and liabilities and may sue 
and be sued, but no levy shall be made on any carrier’s prop- 
erty under Federal control. 

Eighth. Rail rates, fares, charges, classifications, and so forth, 
remain as they are and continue to be determined as hitherto 
until changed by the President. When the President considers 
it for the public interest, he may change rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, and so forth, by filing the change with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The commission upon com- 
plaint may investigate any change made by the President, “ and 
shall make a report of its findings and recommendation concern- 
ing the same * * * to the President for such action as the 
President may deem required in the public interest.” 

Ninth. That Federal control shall continue during the war 
and for not to exceed two years after the President’s proclama- 
tion of the exchange of ratifications of the treaty of peace; pro- 
vided that the President may relinquish Federal control of any 
transportation system or part thereof prior to July 1, 1918, or 
may do so at any time by agreement. 

Tenth. “ This act is expressly declared to be emergency legis- 
lation to meet conditions growing out of war; and nothing 
herein is to be construed as expressing or prejudicing the future 
policy of the Federal Government concerning the ownership. 
control, or regulation of carriers or the method or basis of the 
capitalization thereof.” 


THE COMPENSATION PROPOSED. 


The President is authorized by this bill to agree to pay the 
railroads for the use of their properties while under Federal 
control annually, and proportionately for any part of a year, 
“not exceeding an annual sum * * * equivalent, as nearly 
as may be, to its average annual operating income * * * 
for the three years ended June 30, 1917.” All income in excess 
of such average shall belong to the Government. The railroads, 
out of the compensation paid them, must pay all war income 
but not the usual general taxes. 

The agreements which.the President is authorized to make 
“shall also contain’ adequate and appropriate provisions for 


Such agreements | 


| the maintenance, repair, renewals, and depreciation of the 
; property * * * in order that the property of each carrier 
j may be returned to it in substantially as good repair and in 
substantially as complete equipment as it was in at the begin- 
ning of Federal control * * ¥*,” 

The President is allowed to deviate from the above rule of 
compensation in exceptional cases, where the road in question 
has not had a normal income for the three-year period, as in 
the case of reorganized roads, for instance. 

It is my judgment that the compensation proposed is entirely 
too liberal, The year ending June 30, 1915, was one below the 
average for railroad earnings; but the two years ending, re- 
spectively, June 30, 1916 and 1917, were the best in history. 
The railroads made more money in these two years, by far, than 
they ever did, and the proposed average is overgenerous to 
them. It goes without saying that the roads are entitled to 
just, fair, and reasonable compensation, and I am willing they 
should have that, but nothing more. 

It may be claimed that the carriers are entitled to this com- 
pensation because they earned it in the three prior years. To 
my mind, such an argument is fallacious. Suppose these years 
had been bad years, would it then be claimed that they consti- 
tute a just basis? We compel men to go into the Army at $30 
per month and we do not ask them, “ How much did you earn 
before we drafted you???’ We demand of them every sacrifice, 
even to laying down their lives on foreign soil. We are paying 
them a minimum rather than a maximum wage. It may be 
said that our soldiers are not serving for pay but out of patriot- 
ism; but the thought occurs, why should we not exact some 
patriotism from the railroads by compelling them to be content 
with a reasonable profit rather than to pay them the maximuni? 

The Government of this country has already asked the people to loan 
to it, I think, $5,000,000,000 ; and between now and the 30th of June, 
as we were told, it is likely that it will ask our people to loan it the 
further incomprehensible sum of $10,000.000,000. It asks them to give, 
from what they have, these incalculable amounts and to receive from it 
a promise that at the end of the period named in the bond they wili 
accept the ince. and in the meantime will accept 4 per cent per 
annum; and the people loyally and gladly are coming to the rescue of 
the Government and are ss it credit in a way unknown to any 
other period of the Nation, and all they ask is 4 fer cent. Yet in the 
midst of this loyal scene, in which the yoome of America are striving 
with each cther in order to exhibit their loyalty and their desire to help 
in the time of stress and strain, in comes this bill, which declares that 
with a Government guarantee which makes ‘the sae of the sum 
guaranteed as certain as the continuance of the Government itself, in 
the face of all these circumstances and perils and dangers, these same 
' men who are staggering under the burden of loaning their Governmeat 
money at 4 per cent shall guarantee to the stockholders of the railways 
of the United States from 10 to 20 per cent upon the par value of their 
securities. It is a monstrous proposal. 

I am willing to intrust the President with the power to make 
contracts for compensation with the carriers, but I think that 
Congress should state definitely what the general rule of that 
compensation should be. It is feared by some that if the car- 
riers are not treated liberally that they’ will take the matter 
into court, as they have a right to do. They might cause a vast 
amount of almost interminable litigation. But if a just and 
fair compensation is provided for them, will they do this? 
They would not dare to go in the face of public sentiment on 
this question. I have heard it argued that a court in passing 
on the question of compensation would probably be very largely 
guided by what the earning power of the roads had been imme- 
diately before the Government took control. I do not think so. 
The law on the subject is that they are entitled to a just, fair, 
and reasonable return on the value of their property devoted to 
the public use. They are not entitled to interest on their 
watered stocks and bonds, but only on actual investment. 

It is generally assumed that a good share of the stocks of 
railroads consists of water. The investigations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission thus far conducted relative to the 
valuation of railroads show that the railroads are overcapital- 
ized. Unfortunately the valuation of the railroads of the coun- 
try now being made by the commission will not be completed 
and available until about 1921. With those valuations known, 
Congress could act with greater certainty in fixing the compen- 
sation. 

It is proposed to allow the roads the same money they have 
made in an extraordinarily prosperous period, to guarantee it 
to them, rain or shine; to take all risks of business off their 
hands and to keep their roadbeds, equipment, buildings, and so 
forth, in first-class condition. Should not some allowance be 


made for the absolute certainty of return guaranteed by the 
Government? That Wall Street thinks this is a good proposi- 
tion is shown by the fact that when the President took over the 
roads and suggested this compensation, railroad stocks took a 
sensational. jump. The following are quotations on some rail- 
road stocks the day before the President announced the terms 
of Government control and the day the terms became known: 
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Now, what is meant by the term “annual railway operating 
income”? This phrase has a technical meaning, and according 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission it means the amount 
of money which remains of all operating earnings after deduct- 
ing expenses of operation, maintenance, taxes, and similar items. 
In other words it is the profit of the carrier from operations, out 
of which must be paid interest on bonds and other indebted- 
ness, and the balance then remaining is clear profit which may 
be carried to surplus account or paid out in dividends. It is 
apparent, therefore, that the Government under the form of 
eontract proposed in the bill must pay all operating expenses ; 
that is, must pay all wages, salaries, fuel, and all materials for 
repairs and replacements at the present high cost. If wages of 
railroad employees are raised, if materials cost double or treble 
what they did before the war, it makes no difference to the 
railroads—what is guaranteed to them is over and above all 
these items. The carriers are getting even more profit than they’ 
could possibly have earned in the next two or three years, be- 
cause under private ownership the increased cost of labor and 
materials would have cut into their profits, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in all probability would not have allowed 
them to raise rates sufficiently to meet the added cost, in view 
of the profits being made. 

Under the rules proposed in this bill it is estimated that the 
Government will guarantee the railroads an annual operating 
income of about $950,000,000. My judgment is that it will 
greatly exceed this amount, for this reason: The great, power- 
ful, and prosperous roads, earning large dividends and surplus, 
the continuation of which will be guaranteed, will gladly accept 
the proposition, whereas smaller roads will demand and insist 
on more or take their rights into court. Half of the railway 
mileage in this country carries about 75 per cent of the traffic 
and the other half, not so fortunate, carries the balance. 

According to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the par 
value of all railway bonds on June 30, 1917, was $10,021,730,075. 
The interest on these bonds is about $400,000,000 per annum. 
Cn the same date, the par value of railroad stocks (with minor 
exceptions) was $6,314,570,554. The proposed compensation 
would give a return of over 8} per cent on all railroad stocks, 
including all the water in all the stocks. Assuming the stocks 
to be 50 per cent water, it would mean a return of about 17 per 
cent on actual investment. I am not prepared to say that the 
water is 50 per cent, but I am satisfied it is a large fraction, 
and it would not surprise me if the investigations of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission should show it to be 50 per cent. 

How will the proposed guaranty work out in actual practice? 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has prepared a table of 
railroads whose net income on stock during the three-year period 
has exceeded an average of 5 per cent. By net income is here 
meant profit after payment and deductions of all possible charges. 

Here is an interesting bit of testimony given by Judge 
Prouty, for many years a member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and who resigned in order to become director of 
valuation of all railroad properties in the United States. He 
testified (Hearings on bill, pp. 602-608) that the work of valu- 
ation had been completed only as to a few roads: 


Mr. SWEET. I want to ask another question in this connection. 
What discrepancy is there between these valuations you have ascer- 
tained and the book valuations? 

Mr. Prouty. That depends entirely on the property. 

Mr. SWEET. Could you answer that question in a general way? 

Mr. Prouty. It is very difficult to get an answer in a general way 
because it runs all the way from nothing to a good deal. In the case 
of the Kansas City Southern, which is perhaps the most significant 

roperty that we have vaiued, the capitalization was $99,000,000. We 
found the cost of reproduction, including lands, a little over $50,000,000. 
We found the cost of reproduction, less depreciation, about $7,000,000 
or $8,000,000 less than that. We found the original cost—that is, the 
actual money put into the property—to be about $47,000,000. In addi- 
tion to that, I had a computation made showing the value of the stocks 
and bonds of the Kansas City Southern at the market value on the 
day of the valuatic: and that the value was about $60,000,000. And 
so we had a capitalization of $99.000.C00, a stock and bond valuation 
of $60,000,000, cost of reproduction of $50,000,000, and a cost of 
reproduction less depreciation about $40,000,000, 


Now, the other day I said to our people, “ Tell me to-day how much 
the stocks and bonds of the Kansas City Southern are worth,” and the 
report came back $47,000,000. In the meantime these prices have gone 
up, so that the cost of reproduction would be to-day $5,000,000, while 
the stock and bond value is $13,000,000 less. That shows how these 
things can be juggled.. 

Mr. Parker of New Jersey. You are talking about the stock and bond 
market value? 

Mr. Provuty. The stock and bond market value of the Kansas City 
Southern Railroad on the Ist of January, 1918, was about $47,000,000, 
On June 30, 1914, it was $60,000,000. 


How will the proposed guaranty work out in actual practice? 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has prepared a table of 
railroads whose net income on stock during the three-year period 
has exceeded an average of 5 per cent. By net incomes is here 
meant profit after payment and deductions of all possible 
charges. 

Here is the table; let it speak for itself: 
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outstanding | "for the3 | of net 
Road. Seluee sended | income to 

ended June — 

30, 1917). ee: 

EASTERN DISTRICT. 
Penneyivania FR. BH. Co.........caccccccccccces $499, 195, 567 534, 939 8.93 
New York Central R. R. Co... ......-.--eee0-e 249, 676, 128 367, 269 12.96 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co...............--.- 210, 809, 812 285, 229 5.83 
IND cc uk saunas nsecnsenseaenecsas , 000, 537, 859 11.92 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry. Co..............- 42, 481, 700 916, 875 25.70 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R.Co..} 42,320, 400 , 890, 560 32. 90 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 

R. ae Ecce teryrowrrcserresstornesien oo 5 ee sz 
ee Og Fe a ee ee et }, 608, 000 , 169, i 
Cleveland, Clacinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 

BAP. OB ncanccunnesde 44pbuntueecoucstecsosace 57,027,200 | 5,048,902 8.85 
Michigan Central R. R.Co........cccccocecees 18, 736,400 | 3,463, 494 18. 48 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. .............200- 27,435,800 | 5,556,775 20. 25 
Delaware & Hudson Co. ..........cccecccenens 42,502,600 | 5,437,547 12.79 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington R. R. 

a «| 25,571,000 | 2,941,156 11. 50 
Pitt & Lake Erie R. R. Co............. 31,991,200 | 7,537,923 23. 56 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry. Co.......... ieueuba 10, 000, 000 945, 239 9. 45 
Maine Central Ry. Co.....c.ccccoccvccccesecses 18, 199,317 | - 1,605,075 8. 82 
Buffalo, Rochester & er Ry.Co:.....{ 16,500,000 | 1,569, 021 9. 45 
Bessemer & Lake Erie R. R. Co.............. ° 500,000 | 3,235,080 €47. 22 
Chicago & Erie R. R.Co..........- peaseaels Jue 100, 000 70. 45 
Hocking Valley Ry. Co................ 10, 999, 500 11.94 
West Jersey & Seashore R. R.Co...... 10, 317, 983 6.70 
Central New Engiand Ry. Co.............. 8, 547, 200 8.49 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk R. R.Co '2, 500, 000 35. 74 
NIN OR Ronco snob eesenassccact 9, 150, 300 6.29 
Bangor & Aroostook R. R. Co...........- 4,079, 067 8. 28 
Cumberland Valley R. R. Co... 5, 333, 550 24. 01 
Kanawha & Michigan ee 9, 000, 000 11.02 
Lehigh & New England R. R. Co............. 6, 000, 000 13. 66 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry. Co.. 4,300, 000 5. 46 
Lehigh & Hudson River Ry. Co.............. 1, 340, 000 27. 98 
Monongahela Ry. Co............0.0..cseeeeees 3, 802, 333 9, 26 
Cincinnati N RX eee 3,000, 990 8, 95 
Pm ME Bl. Ble Wren annus cass poreesccs-e 2,090, 009 9.13 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line R. R. Co........ - 1,428, 009 24. 37 
Buffalo & a R. R. Corporation.... 7,009, 000 7.09 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Co............... 500, 009 62. 02 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry. Co...............00.. 2, 950, 009 7. 42 

Total..... Saede cts win 0b 0p cccdvececccessss 1, 593, 322, 780 |182, 921, 748 11. 48 

SOUTHERN DISTRICT. 

Illinois Central R. R.Co.........seceeceeeeeee| 109, 288,114 | 12, 383, 882 11. 33 
Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co...........-.++ , 200, 12, 058, 800 16.75 
Norfolk & Western iL Tlincnas sdgaadnanes oie 138, 589, 887 | 17,342, 810 12. 51 
Chesapeake & Ohio Lines. ................00-- 62, 783, 00 5, 848, 431 9.31 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. Co...............-. 68,754,709 | 7,424,004 10. 80 
Central of Georgia Ry. Co...............-0+0-- , 009, 1,878, 570 9.39 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry....... 15,994,831 | 2,175, 426 13. 60 
Mobile & Ohio B. R. Co... 2... cece eee e ence 6,016, 800 888, 067 14. 76 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. 

ai a ER, ed ltd aie tailed 5,443,400 | 2, 448, 928 44.99 
Florida East Coast Ry. Co...........cccccceee 10, 833,333 | 1,090,321 10. 06 
Alabama Great Southern Ry. Co.............. 11, 210,350 | 1,364,246 12.17 
New Orleans & Northeastern R. R. Co........ , 000, 000 646, 449 10. 77 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac R. R. 

DR hs cee ee alee Soe 4, 315, 067 979, 486 22.70 
Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. Co.. 3, 768, 000 222, 186 5. 90 
Charleston & Western Carolina Ry. C 1, 209, 000 , 035 21. 67 
Gulf & Ship Island R. R. Co......... 7,000,000] 373,070 5.33 
Alabama & Vicksburg R. R. Co.. 2,100,000} 360, 784. 17.18 
Washington & Southern Ry. Co. , 009, 000 348, 841 8.72 
Atlanta & West Point R. R.Co.... ee , 483, 800 292, 922 11. 89 
Western Railway of Alabama................. , 000 251, 851 &. 39 

NiisGh gk atch at oncunwecneecesese ese 062 | 68, 635, 910 12.37 

WESTERN DISTRICT. ° 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co...... ese] 332,323, 977 | 32, 230, 091 9.70 
Gortherts Pate. on ccc ccescccceccdcsd 272, 725, 239 | 17, 983, 726 6.60 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co........ 233, 235, 157 | 14, 336, 613 6.15 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R. Co....... 110, 839, 100 | 24, 444, 045 22.05 
Chicago & North Western Ry. Co............. 157, 591, 852 | 16, 040, 315 10.18 
Great Northern ~ PU ideo csitidiae ene 249, 361, 360 | 24, 021, 687 9, 63 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co.................----- 247, ¥32, 00) | 24, 287, 781 &. 87 
eS Se ero 621, *35, 10) ! 31, 018, 523 9, 68 
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_ 30, 1917). 
WESTERN DISTRICT—Continue 1. 

Minneapolis. St. Paul & S. Ste. Marie Ry.....! $37,810,200} $4,571, 790 32. 09 
Oregon Short Line R. R. Co................205 100,000,000 | 9,381,016 9. 38 
Toxas & Pacific Ry. Co. (Rec.)........-.-.-+s- 38,755,110} 2,548, 330 6. 58 

Chicago, St. #’au!, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. 
Oars e lee cocenceeass ct ecccedee 29,815,009} 2,854, 452 9. 57 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry. Co.......... 4,112,509 | 4,693, 088 114. 12 
El Paso Southwestern Co............-.se0+---| 25,000,009 | 2, 190, 198 8.76 
Houston & Texas Central R. R. Co. ........... 10,000,00) | 1,088,368 10. 88 
Duluth & Iron Range R. R.Co.............-. 5, 333, 333 | 2,040, 987 38. 27 
Fort Worth & Denver City Ry. Co............ 9,243,800} 1,297,029 14. 03 
Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Co................ 604, 500 389, 097 64. 37 
St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Ry.Co...... 500, 009 263, 544 §2. 71 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry. Co.........- 469, 099 83, 685 17. 84 
Bingham «& Garfield Ry. Co..........-.20-0+- 6,171,667 | 1,405,681 | 22. 78 
Louisiana Western Ry. Co..............--+0+- 3, 360, 009 802, 684 23. 89 
Nevada Northern Ry. Co............--. esses 2,000, 009 879, 907 43. 99 
Vicksbur Shreveport & Pacific Ry. Co...... 4, 999, 309 299, 634 5. 99 
Houston East & West Texas Ry. Co.......... 1, 920, 009 234, 199 12. 20 
Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs Ry. Co.... 757,009 171, 612 22.67 
Colorado & Wyoming Ry. Co.......---..22e0 100,000 162, 636 162. 64 
WRIGIEL-VRIOT MEDC ENE dcr ecccscddscvevcccees 1,029, 009 117, 935 11.56 
Arizona & New Mexico Ry. Co........+0. esvas 2,770, 000 237, 614 8.58 

Oe 

TORE o, Ccoccdoccneposantccdeenhccnscss thee GROEk Game GtnLOGe 9.96 


The roads mentioned, which control about 140,000 miles of 
track and handle about 75 per cent of the traffic, are guaranteed 
nn average net income of 11.27 per cent. 


The truth is that the railway properties of the United States have 
been to a very considerable degree constructed or ee out of ex- 
cessively high rates exacted from the public. The railway theory has 
been that the public ought to contribute through rates for transporta- 
tion, sums that are not only sufficient to make return upon the capital 
invested, but sufficient to build up and increase the properties, and the 
outcome of the Geoty is that the public, having contributed the capital, 
must again pay for the use of the property so acquired. 





Great Britain took over the operation and control of her rail- 
roads in 1914, immediately after engaging in the war, and guar- 
anteed them the net earnings of 1913. This means payment of 
interest of about 4 per cent on the bonded debt of the roads and 
dividends of about 34 per cent. This arrangement is quite a con- 
trast to what it is proposed to pay our American roads. I believe 
the railroads in the United States are entitled to a better return 
than this, but I am not in favor of paying them an exorbitant 
return on actual capital invested and abundant water in addi- 
tion. 

Now, I may justly be asked what compensation I would rec- 
ommend for the use of the property of the carriers while under 
Federal control. My plan would be this: Pay each company 
which has earned a dividend a sufficient amount above all other 
amounts so that it will receive the amount of the dividend for 
the three-year average, but in no case over 7 per cent. In other 
words, run the properties, keep them in good condition, return 
them in at least equally good condition as when received, and 
pay the stockholders what the roads have earned for the three- 
year average, but in no case over 7 per cent. It seems to me 
that the railroad owners as patriotic citizens in this time of 
stress would and should accept such a return. If anything, it 1s 
more than fair. In cases where claim is made that the capital 
stock -outstanding is less than the value of the equity repre- 
sented by it I should pay the dividend on the_equity, the same to 
be determined by arbitration by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission or by the courts. In cases where the conditions are un- 
usual, as with recently reorganized roads, I should make an 
agreement which would be fair in view of all the circumstances. 
I have not calculated the exact saving over the plan proposed, 
but I am safe in saying it would save between $125,000,000 and 
$150,000,000 per year. Government control will continue at 
least for three or four years, and it will be seen what a vast 
sum could be saved during that period. As to roads which earn 
no dividends special arrangements would have to be made under 
the plan proposed by me as well as under the bill. Roads which 
have earned no dividends for the three-year average are not 
entitled to them as a matter of course, and it will be difficult to 
adjust their claims. It is probable that litigaticu will result in 
these cases, or at least there will be a resort to arbitration 
While the President has not taken over all the railroads, espe- 
cially not the so-called “ short-line” roads, it seems to me inevi- 
table that practically all of them, in fairness to them, must be 
taken over. If they are not taken over, they will in most cases 
lose business by having their traflic routed over the main roads, 
but there may be some cases where they would benefit. 
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ARBITRATION PROVISIONS, ETC. 


The bill provides that in case the President is unable to agree 
with any carrier as to the amount of compensation, either he or 
the carrier may apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the appointment of a board of referees. The President and 
such carriers may then agree for compensation not in excess of 
that determined by the referees, and, failing to make such 
agreement, either party may bring the matter before the Court 
of Claims. In this court the findings of the board of referees 
is to be accepted as prima facie correct. These provisions are 
very desirable. They tend to avoid litigation, but the Govern- 
ment should not hesitate to go into court with any carrier mak- 
ing unreasonable demands, and political considerations should 
have no weight. The provision prohibiting the declaration or 
payment of any dividends not customarily paid is a wise one, as 
it tends to check speculation and manipulation. 


THE REVOLVING FUND. 


The bill provides for an appropriation for a revolving fund of 
$500,000,000—that is, a fund from which-and to which payments 
may be made whenever required—and also that any excess earn- 
ings over the return allowed the railroads shall belong to such 
fund. This fund is necessary to pay the expense of Federal 
control, to pay any deficit in the compensation allowed the car- 
riers, and to provide additional rolling stock, terminals, and so 
forth. 


This rolling stock will be used wherever war and national needs de- 
mand—precisely as the Pullman and other private car lines are now 
used on the lines of the various carriers as the needs of industry 
or the demands of the seasons require. The ultimate disposition of 
this rolling stock must await post-war legislation. This section con- 
templates that such rolling stock, although owned by the United States, 
will be used on the lines of the various railroads and the use charged 
for upon the books of the companies, so that at the expiration of Fed- 
eral control the bookkeeping of each railroad company will reflect, as 
ee the traffic which has moved over each road and the cost of 
operation. 


The President may order any carrier to make additions and 
extensions. Such extensions may become necessary in connec- 
tion with shipyards and camps. Any loss resulting from the 
building of such additions, which may be the case after Fed- 
eral control ceases, is to be compensated for by the Government. 
The President is authorized to loan any carrier the moneys 
necessary to make such additions, and so forth, out of the 
revolving fund on such terms as he may determine. He may 
also use such fund for the operation of canals and the pur- 
chase and construction of boats, barges, and other craft. It is 
also provided that the President may purchase the securities 
of carriers and resell them. This power is necessary for the 
reason that during the war the Government requires vast sums, 
and the carriers are at a disadvantage in the inoney market in 
disposing of their securities. Thus far the Government has 
borrowed money on its bonds at 44 and 4 per cent, which, of 
course, the carriers can not do. It is also wise to keep them 
out of competition with the Government in the money market. 
The maturing obligations of railroads for the next four years 
are estimated as foHows: 


1918_-..--~------------------+-~----~-----~------ ++ $182, 606, 528 
1919___-2.-~~------------------------------ +--+. 188, 213, 052 
1920__....-.--~~---------------------------------- 186, 526, 253 
1921__.---------------------------------+---+----- 440, 905, 52S 


While the above powers and the other powers conferred by 
the bill on the President stagger the imagination, they are 
powers that must be lodged somewhere. Personally, I should 
have preferred to vest all the powers conferred by this bill in 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and I <hould also have 
preferred to invest it with the functions conferred on the 
Director General of Railroads, Mr. McAdoo. 


THE POWER TO MAKE RATES. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission is oue of the greatest 
agencies of the Government. It stands as a protector between 
the people and the carriers. The Supreme Court held that the 
original act creating the commission, passed in 1887, did not 
give it power to fix rates and compel their observance; but the 
Hepburn Act, passed in 1906, empowered it to fix rates, charges, 
and classifications. While the commission has not been able 
to check all abuses on .the part of the railroads, still it has 
done a wonderful work for the people of the United States, 
The commission is really a court which acts after full hearing 
and consideration. Take away the power to fix rates from this 
commission and it remains but a shadow. Now comes along this 
bill and proposes at one swoop to rob this commission of this im- 
portant power, and to vest its arbitrary exercise in the President. 
The bill proposes that the President shall have the right, with- 
out hearing. and without notice, to change rates by filing the 
same with the commission. True, the bill provides that, upon 
complaint, the Interstate Commerce Commission shall hold 
hearings concerning the fairness of any rate made by the Presi- 








dent, and shall make findings and recommendations thereon, 
which shall be taken to be prima facie correct; but it is not 
permitted to make any binding order. Its power to make a 
binding rate is gone. It makes a recommendation to the Presi- 
dent “for such action as the President may deem required in 
the public interest.” 

I can see no just reason whatever for vesting this power in 
the President, and I beg leave to say that if I were he I should 
make it known that I did not desire it. In taking over the 
railroads the President said, in substance, that nothing would 
be dislocated or disturbed unless absolutely necessary, and I 
am at a loss to comprehend why this power is necessary for 
the operation and control of the railroads. According to my 
view, the Government steps into the shoes of the private owners 
and operators of the roads for the purpose of operating the 
physical properties. The agency of the Government supervis- 
ing that operation and control, the great Interstate Commerce 
Commission, should be left intact. The President is not an 
expert on railroad rates and classifications. He can not have 
and does not have the training and intricate knowledge pos- 
sessed by the commission. He will, of course, have to rely on 
the knowledge and advice. of others in fixing rates, and it is 
reasonable to assume that he will seek that advice from the 
commission. If that is so, why not leave the rate-making power 
with the commission? It is claimed that quick action may be 
necessary in changing rates. Can not the commission be trusted 
with taking any action the circumstances may require? 

The making of railroad rates is a science, and sudden changes 
are liable to work disaster to industries and whole communities. 
A change in some rates of a fraction of a cent might seriously 
affect business. No word of complaint has been lodged against 
the commission; no claim of inefficiency or favoritism has been 
made. “No power, therefore, should be given by this biil to a 
single individual, not even to the President, to initiate rates as 
to commercial traffic, even though upon complaint a hearing 
may be had before the commission where the findings of the 
commission are to be merely advisory and not final.” I agree 
with the minority of the committee reporting the bill when 
it says: 

Increasing rates is equivalent to increasing taxation. Even under 
war pressure no one would have the temerity to support a measure 
which gave the Postmaster General a frec hand to increase the postal 
rates, or to the Secretary of the Treasury to increase customs and 
internal-revenue duties or arbitrarily fix the interest rate on liberty 
bends. The experience we have eady had with the exercise of 
arbitrary power does not warrant enlargement. Nonproductive indus- 


tries from a war standpoint could be promptly put out of business by 
an excessive increase oO the rates on their products. ‘ 

The matter of rates is commercial rather than military and should 
remain undisturbed, as far as possible, so that business enterprise ma 
continue and profits created out of which the war can be financed. 
England has adopted this policy, and the war has so little interfered 
with her commercial rates that her industries are able to live and many 
of them to thrive. 

Not even so versatile and able a man as Director General McAdoo 
could wisely exercise this tremendovs power over rates without the 
counsel of his immediate advisers. snc yet most of these have all 
their lives looked upon the question of what should be just and reason- 
able rates from the standpoint of the carriers. The order for increas- 
ing demurrage, effective January 31, was made without notice or 
hearing and, owing to widespread discontent and injury to the ship- 
ping interests, after nine days supplanted by another practically restor- 
ing original rates and average agreements. It is true that this original 
order was approved for filing by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
but it acted pro forma, without notice or hearings. 

The President in his proclamation assured the country that “ nothing 
will be altered or disturbed which it is not necessary to disturb.” Why 
not then leave the commission in the full exercise of its present powers 
as to rates, fares, charges, and classifications? Why subject transporta- 
tion of commercial traffic to the control of another agency? The 
Director General and his advisors claim the right to take over not all 
but only such railroads and systems of transportation as may be deemed 
necessary in the conduct of the war, and many ‘short lines and even 
lines of considerable extent will not be taken over. If this be the case, 
the contrel over rates, etc., would only apply to such roads and systems 
as were taken over, and the others would remain under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. There would thus be two dis- 
tinct agencies operating. The result might lead to confusion and un- 
certainty. 

* * ® a PS « s 

Why not trust the wisdom and patriotism of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in war as well as in peace to consider and determine 
all questions submitted to it, in the light of all the facts and circum- 
stances of war emergency? We condemn the propaganda of recent years 
seeking to discredit the commission because of its refusal. to grant all 
that the carriers demanded in the way of increase of rates. By pains- 
taking effort and after extended hearings, every such demand has been 
thoroughly investigated and some increases allowed, amounting in the 
15 per cent advance-rate cases to about $100,000,000 per annum, and 
further increases can reasonably be expected. As the people pay the 
freight, why should we not insist upon proper notice and hearing and a 
final finding of the facts by the tribunal the people themselves have 
created, before adding to the people’s burdens? ; 


THE PERIOD OF GOVERNMENT OPERATION AND CONTROL, 
Section 14 of the bill provides that Federal control shall con- 
tinue for the period of the war, and for a reasonable time there- 
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after, which shall not exceed two years after the date of the 
proclamation by the President of the exchange of ratifications 
of the treaty of peace. Assuming that the war will last an- 
other year and assuming that it will probably +take another 
year before the terms of peace can be agreed upon and ratifi- 
cations of the treaty exchanged, it is apparent that Govern- 
ment operation and control may last for four years; if the war 
lasts longer than a year, the time will be accordingly extended. 

With the changes introduced which Federal centralized control 
will make inevitable, and with the financial interest the Govern- 
ment will acquire in rolling stock and the financial operations 
of the roads, it will be impossible to turn them back to their 
private owners immediately upon the cessation of hostilities. 
Some time must be allowed for readjustment. As I have stated, 
I prefer to see the management of the roads vested in the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission during the war, and especially dur- 
ing the period following the war. The opportunity to use the 
vast powers conferred on the President and Secretary McAdoo 
for political or other purposes will appear to anyone who will 
reflect but a moment, and the possibility to make use of such 
power should be removed. Think of the opportunity to influence, 
politically or otherwise, the owners of the roads—Wall Street, 
capitalists, insurance companies, banks, with their infinite 
ramifications—and then the power to control the wages and work- 
ing conditions of almost 2,000,000 employees of the railroads! 
That should be made impossible. 

Notwithstanding the fact that I should like to see these 
powers vested in a nonpartisan commission, I am not in favor of 
limiting the period of Government control and operation. I be- 
lieve that a fair trial should be given a unified and central man- 
agement of all the railroads of the country, or such major por- 
tion of them as will determine the feasibility or failure of 
Government ownership. I am sure that the people of this coun- 
try will never wish to return to the system of operation existing 
before the war, with its inefficiency, its extravagance, its waste- 
fulness, its fraud and corruption. For my part I should like 
to have the bill read that Federal control and operation shall 
continue until affirmative action is taken by Congress to abro- 

te it. 
~ ‘ GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. . 

I favor the Government ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads, and ownership and operation by the people of all other 
enterprises, such as telephones, telegraphs, express lines, water- 
works, gas works, and so forth, the carrying on of which is or 
should be a monopoly. In these enterprises competition is 
undesirable, and should not be permitted. I can not here go 
into my reasons for public ownership as fully as I should like, 
but I beg leave to state them in a general way. What is’said 
of the railroads applies, in principle, to the other forms of 
natural monopoly as well. There is one vital distinction be- 
tween these enterprises and the ordinary commercial enterprises, 
and it is this: There may be a large number of shoe manufac- 
turers, grocers, and other business men conducting their busi- 
ness in each of two cities, for instance, with profit to themselves 
and the State and Nation at large, but there can not profitably 
be several lines of railroad connecting these two cities. 


WASTEFUL COMPETITION. 


It is now generally conceded that competition in railroading 
should not be permitted. This means that monopoly or sole 
right to operate in a given territory is the proper thing. The 
railroad managers in this country have, as a matter of fact, 
realized this, and in order to avoid competition they have con- 
solidated. We have very few railroad companies in this coun- 
try to-day compared with former times. The powerful roads 
have assimilated the weaker ones, until to-day we have a few 
large companies which own or dominate the rest. And amcng 
the big companies the losses from competition are avoided as 
much as possible by understandings and ownership of stocks and 
so-called interlocking directorates. A railroad trust which would 
control all the railroads of the country—and we are nearer to it 
to-day than ever—owned by private capital, would yield such 
tremendous power that it would be dangerous to the body politic. 
The logical step is now for Uncle Sam to swallow up the big 
companies that have swallowed all the rest. There are, of course, 
a great many small railway companies in this country, but they 
are not the ones who do the big business. 

Prof. Parsons, in his book Railways, Trusts, and the People, 
says: 5 , 

Consolidation under one control is demanded by economic law. Five 
thousand companies have dwindled to about 800, and these are mostly 
massed in six great systems with many interlocking interests. The jaw 
of industrial gravitation is still in vigorous operation, and the practical 
unity of the railroad system is inevitable. We have to choose between 
consolidated railroads in private hands and consolidated railroads in 
public hands. The economic reasons pointing to consolidation can only 














be fully satisfied by consolidation under efficient public management, 
The savings of consolidation under private ownership will amount to 
hundreds of millions, as we have seen, and the further savings of con- 
solidation under public ownership amount to hundreds of millions more. 

Think of the energy and money wasted by running competing 
lines of railway between the same points. Each has its road- 
beds, its engines, cars, stations, presidents, managers, engineers, 
and trainmen, and other salaried officials and employees gzlore. 
“Think of all the passenger trains running on different lines be- 
tween Chicago and New York alone. Under the present Govern- 
ment control more than half of these trains have been discon- 
tinued with no appreciable inconvenience to the public. If this 
can be done in war time, why not in time of peace? 

Another illustration: One can get a train from Chicago to 
Milwaukee and vice versa on the Chicago & Northwestern line 
and the St. Paul line every hour or two. Why this duplication? 
Why not handle all this traffic over one road? Apply this illus- 
tration to. similar conditions all over the country, and then 
figure up the saving. It would run into untold millions. Under 
public ownership we could do away with a vast number of high 
salaried officials and many minor officials and employees whose 
duty it is to advertise and procure business for their respective 
roads. The advertising expense of the roads, running into the 
millions every year, would fall away. If duplication and the 
wasted energy due to competition could be done away with, the 
saving to the peopie would, in the course of a lifetime, pay the 
entire cost of all the railroad property in the country. The 
efforts of the railroads have been in the past directed toward 
serving themselves rather than the public; that is, the public 
interest instead of being the primary concern has been secondary. 
This is really no reflection on the men who have built up our 
great railroad systems, but the fault is inherent in the system 
of private ownership. These men were obliged to work for the 
advantage of private capital, and many of them are entitled to 
great credit for the work aceomplished by them. 

Prof. Ripley, of Harvard University, in an article in the Rail- 
way Gazette, May 29, 1914, says this of the method of early 
railroad financing: 

A knot of promoters planning an enterprise first formed a railroad 
corporation and authorized, let us say, capital stock to the amount of 
$1,000,000. This consisted of 10,000 shares, par value $100. This 
stock was issued to themselves part paid ($10 per-share), $100,000 in 
all being temporarily borrowed fer the purpose. <A glowing prospectus 
_then offered for sale two millions of bonds, with the proceeds of which 
the road was to be built. ‘These bonds were sold at 80, with persons a 
bonus of stock thrown in, thus realizing $1,600,000 in cash. From this 
the a reimbursed themselves for the $100,000 already advanced 
by charging a 5 per cent commission for placing the loan. This left 
$1,500,000 cash in the treasury of the railway corporation, as well as a 
controlling portion of its own capital stock. The next step was the 
—— by these same directors of a construction company, which 
built the road for an actuai outlay of $1,200,000. The railway directors 
now voted to pay their construction company $1,500,000 in cash for 
‘this work, and in addition the remainder of the share capital of the 
road. A aes to themselves of $300,000 plus the prespective value of 
the capital stock, which had cost them nothing, obviously resulted. If 
the enterprise were henceforth profitably operated, all well and good. 
if not, it might fail even to pay interest on its bonds. If bankruptcy 
ensued, a receiver, possibly representing the old stockholders rather 
than the bondholders, was appointed. In any event the promoters had 
realized 300 per cent cn their first investment, itself berrowed, from 
the profits of the construction company. Moreover, they still controlled 
the railroad through its capital stock. Thus were the foundations of a 
*number of large fortunes laid—enough, that is to say, to envelop Amert- 
can railroad construction in an atmosphere of disrepute by no means 
generally deserved. 

SAVING ON THB INVESTMENT. 


It goes without saying, of course, that if the Government 
acquires the railroads it will have to pay for them their reason- 
able value. The Government should scrupulously pay the 
owners every dollar to which they are entitled. The method 
of taking over the roads and paying for them is a mere matter 
of detail, once the main point of Government ownership is de- 
ccided.on. The total wealth of this country is estimated at 
about $250,000,000,000, and it is claimed by many that the 
railroads are worth $20,000,000,000, or 8 per cent of our entire 
national wealth. Such a gigantic organization under private 
ownership, with its power to influence the finanees of the 
country, legislation, and even courts, should not be permitted, 
especially not in a Republic. 

As already stated, it is proposed to pay the railroads, for 
interest and net income on total investment, about $950,000,000 
_per year. Let us see what a saving could be effected in this 
one capital item alone under Government ownership. I believe 
that not over $15,000,000,000 will pay for all the railroads in 
this country. The Government before the war could have 
raised this money by issuing its bonds at & per cent, but to 
be safe let us call it 4 per cent. That would mean an annual 
interest charge of $600,000,000, or an annual saving over the 
above figure of $350.000,000. The saving by cutting out use- 
less duplication, salaries, advertising, receiverships, and count- 
less other items is hard to estimate, but I feel safe in saying 
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it would be at least $500,000,000 a year. These two items alone 
would pay the entire cost of the railroads in a few years. 
GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


It is difficult to draw a comparison between railroad opera- 
tions in this country and other countries on account of dissimi- 
larity of conditions. The European countries are small, and 
the average haul is a third or a fourth the distance in this coun- 
try. In most European countries old-age pensions, sick benefits, 
and so forth, for employees are included in cost of operations. 
On account of high value of real estate, rights of way cost many 
times more. On account of the short distance covered, rolling 
stock is smaller than with us. However, practically all Euro- 
pean countries own part or all of their railroad properties. 
Statistics can be‘and are produced in every conceivable form 
to show the success or failure of Government ownership in 
these countries. In this country railway magnates find no 
difficulty in having statistics compiled which show that they are 
making no profit and face bankruptcy if rates are not raised. 
It has been truthfully said that figures do not lie, but they can 
be made to lie. There is no doubt whatever that the astounding 
military operations of Germany have been due in large part 
to her wonderfully organized railroad system. I quote the fol- 
lowing from the ConerEessionaL Recorp of February 6, 1915, 
pages 3202 and 3203: 


In India you can ride at two-fifths of a cent 2 mile. In Switzerland 
you can ride half a month for $8.60 over all the steam, electric, and 
steamboat lines of Switzerland, or you can ride a whole year at a cost of 
20 cents per day. 

The following data is taken from Martin Johnson’s book on Govern- 
ment ownership : 

“The public system of Belgium will ae you one-half a month for 
about $4.50; so also the py system of Hungary will carry you at 
$2.70, which is one-tenth of the charge here. The public system of Italy 
will carry you 963 miles for $7; the ‘gr system of Sweden 1,400 miles 
for $8.55; and that of Russia about 2,000 miles for $6. The Belgium 
system, furthermore, grants weekly tickets to workmen, good for 6 round 
trips or 12 rides, for distances and at rates as follows: 

“Three miles, 19 cents; 6 miles, 24 cents; 12 miles, 29 cents; 24 
miles, 39 cents ; 31 miles, 43 cents ; 62 miles, 61 cents. 

“It will thus be seen that the Belgian laboring man can go to his 
work, 62 miles distant, or return for 5 cents, or a rate less than one- 
twelfth of a cent a mile.” 

These rates of travel promote the mobility of labor by enabling a man 
to go from his suburban place to the shops to work and in many other 
ways. 

Prof, Frank Parsons says: 

“After studying Government freight rates on the ground and com- 

aring them with American rates for similar distances and shipments, 
F found that the German per ton-mile rates on local traffic are generally 
less than one-third of ours.” 


Local rates in Germany and America compared. 
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Is it not necessary to call a magician, a soothsayer, a wise man, to 
explain why the first four articles above fare so well on the trust- 
owned railroads of the United States? 


AMERICAN RATES HIGHER THAN GERMAN, 


They tell us American rates are lower than German rates. The 
facts prove the contrary. It is evidently unfair to compare German 
rates within the comparatively small area of Germany with rates in 
the United States at large, which contains an area so many times 
greater than Germany. By making a general average in whieh is 
included transcontinental hauls of trainload after trainlead of lumber 
and coat and other commodities from one ocean to the other with the 
vate in Germany on small packages and large over the lesser area 
and the shorter haul, a !ower rate per ton-mile may apparently be 
“ figured” in this country by a good figurer, but in this discussion, in 
such imposing presence as is here assembled, it would be an insult 
to make any such comyarison. 
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Railroad rates in the United States will not stand up under a fair 
comparison with German rates. It is conceded by all that the loading 
and unloading charges are the principal expense in freight transporta- 
tion. 

In Germany the average haul is 70.7 miles; in the United States 
the average haul is 244.05 miles. There is much more to be said for 
German rates as against American rates. 

In Germany express is carried as regular freight. This is handled, 
of course, quite often and involves short local deliveries. Think of 
eomparing the average rate per ton-mile on a carload of express pack- 
ages hauled 100 miles and delivered at points along the line with a 
trainload of wheat or coal or lumber hauled 3,000 or more miles. In 
America we haut wuch more raw materials and mining products than 
in Germany, where more manufactured articles are hauled. 

RATE COMPARISONS IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY, 

England aud Germany are similarly situated, and a comparison 
of rates iu those two countries would be a test of private ownership 
and Government ownership under like conditions. The following com- 
parisons ase to the point: It costs $5.72 to transport a ton of bard- 
ware from Birmingham to London, while the rate for the same class 
of goods over the same distance in Germany is about $2.25, Cotton 
goods from Manchester to London cost per ton $8.76; in Germany, the 
sume distance, $4.86 to $5.60, General machinery from Leeds to Hull 
costs $0.09; in Germany, over precisely the same distance, $1.09 per 
ton. ; 

OPERATION UNDER GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP, 


The fear has been frequently expressed that under Govern- 
ment ownership the railroads would be used for political pur- 
poses. That there might be danger of this there can be no 
question, but I believe that with proper legislation politics can 
be almost wholly eliminated. At any rate, the railroads have 
been in politics at all times in this country; they have cor- 
rupted legislatures and courts, and whole State governments 
have been under their influence. They have been driven out of 
politics largely by force of public opinion and by the creation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and State commissions. 
In view of the political record made by the railroads we should 
not fear politics under Government ownership. I should favor 
operation of the roads through a. strictly nonpartisan body, 
like the Interstate Commerce Conunission, and such other adddi- 
tional boards or commissions as the circumstances may require. 
We might even provide for State commissions under Federal 
authority, to operate certain portions of the whole systeni. 
In my home State we have had a railroad conmnission for some 
years which has been of untold benefit to the people. against 
which no charge of political influence or favoritism has ever 
been mace, ard which within the powers granted to it has dis- 
charged its duties fearlessiv and fmpartially. The strictest 
civil-service rules should) prevail in the Government operation, 
the employees should feel secure in their positions while prop- 
erty performing their duties, promotion should be the result of 
meritorious service only, and means should be provided for a 
simple and spee'ty hearing of grievanees of employees. T should 
favor a comprehensive system of insurance for the employees, to 
protect against financial distress in case of sickness and acci- 
dent and to insure a competence for old age. 

RAILROAD CORRUPTION AND FRAUDS. 


Tn revent years the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
very thorough investigations into the financial operations of 
four railroad systems. The names of the companies, date, aud 
number of reports are as follows: 

Toe New York. New Uaven & Hartford 
Ghaeo: cate. July 11, 1914. 

The Louisville & Nas.ville Railroad Co,. Report No. 4788: date, 
February 9, 1915 

Te Chicavo. Rock Island & Pacifie Railway Co., Report No. 6834: 
date, Julv 31, 1915 

The Cincinnati. Hami'ton & Davton Railroad Co. and the 
Marquette Railroad Co,, Report No. 68323; date. March 13, 1917. 


The squandering of money, waste. fraud, falsification and 
destruction of records, and looting disclosed by these reports 
would appear to be beyond belief were it not for the fact that 
the facts are certified by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
after full exemination and hearing. The commission says in 
regard to the New Haven Railroad: 


Marked features and significant incidents In the loose, extravagant, 
and improvident administration of the finances of the New Haven as 
shewn in this investigation are the Boston & Maine despoilment; the 
in'quity of the Westchester acquisition: the double price paid for the 
R®ode Islan] trolleys: the recklessness ip the purchase of Connecti: ut 
and Massachusetts trolleys at prices exorbitantly in excess of their 
merket value; the unwarranted expenditure of large amounts in * edu- 
cating public opin:on “; the disposition, without knowledge of the dir c 
tors, of hundreds of th: usands of dollars for in uen-ing public senti- 
ment: the habitual payment of unitemized vouchers without any clear 
specification of details: the confusing interrelation of the principal 
company and its subsidiaries aud consequent complication of accoun-s ; 
the practice of financial tegerdemain tb issuing large blocks of New 
liaven stock for notes of the New Eng'and Navigation Co.. and manipa- 
lating these securities back and forth: fictitious sales of New Llaven 
stock to friendly parties with the desien of boosting the stock and un 
luading on the public at the higher “* market price: the unlawful diver 
sion of corporate funds to politica! organizations: the scattering of re 
tainers to attorneys of five States. who rendered no itemized tills 
for services and who conducted no litigation to which the railroad was 
u party: extensive use of a paid lobby in matters as to which the 
directors claim to have no information; the attempt to control utter- 
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ances of the press by subsidizing reporters; payment of money and 
the profligate issue of free passes to legislators and their friends; 
the investment of $400,000 in securities of a New England newspaper ; 
the regular employment of political bosses in Rhode Island and other 
States, not for the purpose of having them perform any service, but 
to prevent them, as Mr. Mellen expressed it, from “ becoming active 
on the other side”; the retention by John L. Billard of more than 
$2.700.000 in a transaction in which he represented the New Haven 
and into which he invested not a dollar; the inability of Oakleigh 
Thorne to account for $1,032,000 of the funds of the New Haven 
intrusted to him in carrying out the Westchester proposition ; the story 
of Mr. Mellen as to the distribution of $1,200,000 for corrupt purposes 
in bringing about amendments of the Westchester and Port Chester 
franchises; the domination. of all the affairs of this railroad by Mr. 
Morgan and Mr Mellen and the absolute subordination of other mem- 
bers of the board of directors to the will of these two; the unwarranted 
increase of the New Haven liabilities from $93.000,000 in 1903 to 
417,000,000 in 1913; the increase in floating notes from nothing in 
903 to approximately $40,000,000 in 1913; the indefensible standard 
of business ethics and the absence cf financial acumen displayed by 
eminent financiers in directing the destinies of this railroad in its 
attempt to establish a monopoly of the transportation of New England. 
A combination of all.these has resulted in the present deplorable situa- 
tion in which the affairs of this railroad are involved. 


The commission’s report in regard to the Rock Island shows 
deliberate looting covering a period of years. In 1902 the stock 
of this company sold for $200 a share, and in 1914 for about $20 
per share, when the looters put the road into receivership. The 
chairman of the executive committee received a salary of $75,000 
per year and a contract for a bonus of $500,000 at the end of five 
years. After serving 10 months he quit his job and received 
his salary and a bonus of $450.000. One western newspaper re- 
ceived $44.066.05 for “advertising in editorial and news col- 
umns.” The commission reports: 


The aggregate tosses sustained by the rafiway company in connection 
with the foregoing transactions may be summarized as follows : 


Expenses of maintaining and housing holding companies, 

more than 
Frisco deal, approximateiy_... 
ATLOR Gent, BTC RIMNOELS. -cncnacdencanie<cavsoconees 
Trinity & Brazos Valley Railway veal, more than ___--- . 000. 00 
Consolidated Indiana and Dering Coal Cos., at least. -- 1, 290, 000, 00 
Contributions or gratuities to officers and directors, abort. 1, 000, 000, 00 
PRO UO iis eg eb nN a ia als etal ackssatainen anes wienatn 217, 000. 00 
Miscellaneous and unexplained expenditures__... ~~ -- 72. 823.45 


These items show an aggregate loss to the railway company cf more 
than $20,000,000, In acdition thereto it is to be noted thet prior 10 June 
30, 1914, the railway company paid to financial institutions, In connec- 
tion with the issuance of bonds commisstons avgregai‘ng more than 
$1.600,000 and suffered discounts of more than $17.700.000, 

The commission says in its report on the Louisville & Nuash- 
ville: 

lsefore the Louisville & Nashville advised the commission that such of 
its records as were mad: prior to August 28, 1906, would not be sub- 
mitted for inspection. schedules of most of the coat of road accounts 
had been drawn from the ledgers preparatory to completing the analysis 
of the accounts from information tae be secured from the journals amd 
other records of original entry. While a complete analysis of those 
accounts was prevented by the Louisville & Nashville the preliminary 
analys's was sufficient to indicate that the cost ef road account is heavily 
burdened with charges which do not represent actual construction cost, 
From such incomplete information it is concluded that at least $16 000.- 
000 shown in the cost of read accounts covers items which should not 
be charged as a part of the cost of this carrier's road, as follows: 


. 000, 00 
000. 00 
70, 000. 00 





Oharges included in cost of road accounts but not expended for actual 
construction, 


Sit ae We a Ei es ie Sbas bs nd en cnce $1, 440. 08. 00 
O her expenses in connection with the sale of stock ~~ 32, 671. 48 
ee ee ee eo ee ee eee a 
Other expenses in connection with the sale of bonds_-.- 8. 537. 935 
Interest and dividends... -- .- 1, 917, 535. 13 
Amovnts cr: dited to profit and loss: 
For reasons not stated.-...-.. -- 

To provide a surplus in order that a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent 

URINE | TU IN adits kl cline tet tata ee 

To raise book value of stock ahove 

the actual cost of acquirement-— 

To adjust difference between ad- 
vances made for construction and 

par value of bonds received in 
settlement therefor.......-.--. 


2, 640, 000. 00 


6, 300. 000, 00 


1, 422. 784. 00 


iste 


78. 44 





10, 441, 231. 72 


16, O32, 126. 85 

The above statement Is illustrative of the character of charges which 

the carrier has mncluded in its cost of road account. <A full examination 

of the carrier's accounts might disclose conditions under which some 

of the above amounts could p:operly be charged to cost of road account, 

but ‘t is also possible that other impreper items would be found which 
would greatly augment the amount shown, 

s a = » e c 


STOCK DIVIDENDS DECLARED, 


As shown in the above table. a stceck dividend of 100 per cent was 
declared by the Louisville & Nashville on O-tober 6, 1880. According 
to a corporate history of this railroad, which was found tn its office, 
10 stock dividends were declared by this company between 1860 and 
1891. 

* * * 6 * * ° 

To make possible the stock dividend of 100 per cent declared on 
Octc ber 6, 1889, the amount of surplus was arbitrarily ltacreased by 
raising the book value of certain assets, From th: corporate history 
above referred to it appears that when this dividend was declared the 
book gralue of the carrier's property exceeded its capital stock liability, 
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To meet this situation the assets of the company were revalued, and 
the board of directors voted that the book value of certain assets should 
be increased. Accordingly entries were made on the books of the com- 

any crediting the profit and loss account and correspondingly increas- 
ng the book value of the following assets in the amounts shown below 
to $7,212,226. 

The above-mentioned entries brought the profit and loss account to 

nee to which was charged the 100 per cent dividend of 

Ded, ° 

‘The above facts iNustrate the manner in which permanent improve- 
ments on the Louisville & Nashville have in the past to a large extent 
been made out of earnings and subsequently charged to the capital 
account. As the commission in its annual reports has previously 
pointed out, only by the fullest publicity and public supervision of stock 
and bond issues may such increasing of the capital accounts of carriers 
at the expense of the public be prevented. 

In closing its report on the Pere Marquette, the commission 
says: 


Nothing disclosed in the record before us is to be more regretted than 
the readiness of great banking institutions in our financial centers, to 
loan enormous sums of money upen exceedingly precarious security in 
aid of such schemes as have been devised in the wrecking of these 
railroads. Not only this, but the high cfficers of such institutions, 
while acting ostensibly as directors of the railroads, have in fact been 
little more than tools and dummies for the promoters. The trustees of 
other people’s money seem to have had little compunction about viola- 
= = their trusts for the benefit of the promoters, and at their 

emand, 

Can the like of what has befallen these two roads be made impos- 
sible hereafter? Perhaps not entirely, so long as financial circles con- 
tinue complaisant towurd financial exploitations which prove success- 
ful. But it wil! help if minority stockholders are more watchful of 
their interests and if bondholders assert their rights before their 
security fades away for lack of upkeep, purposely neglected in order to 
pay interest and dividends unearned. It would, in our opinion, render 
such exploitation more difficult if the issuance and marketing of all 
securities of common carriers were subject to Federal regulation. As 
to that, we renew the recommendations repeatedly made to the Con- 
gress in our annual reports. We also point to the lesson, here again 
taught, that access to correspondence files is indispensable for a thor- 
ough and accurate understanding of the motives and purposes which 
underlie the format entries made in accounts and records. 

Unwise management contributed to the downfall of these roads, but 
breach of trust by corporate officials, often for personal gain, was the 
main cause here, as in the records developed in other investigations. 
Consolidations and Combinations ef Carriers, 12 I. C. C., 277; The New 
England Investigation, 27 I. C. C., 560; St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Investigation, 29 I. C, C., 189; Financial Investigation of 
N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co., 31 I.-C. C., 32; Financial Transactions C., 
R. I. & P. Ry. Co., 36 I. C. C., 48. That downfall, with its deplorable 
consequences, can be traced only to betrayal within and not to compul- 
sion from without. Neither rivalry, nor rate level, nor regulation, nor 
all combined, can be found on this record to have contributed in any 
appreciable degree to the disaster. 


No mismanagement under Government ownership could pos- 
sibly be worse than that disclosed by these reports. The possi- 
bility of such wholesale robberies, paid for by the people, should 
be stopped, and the only way to do it effectively is to have the 
people step in and take charge. The Supreme Court of the 
United States says, in volume 135 of its reports, page 657: 

The question is no longer an open one as to whether a railroad is a 
public highway. It is because it is a public highway that it may be 
permitted to appropriate private property for a right of way on making 
compensation. to the owner. 

The court decisions are unanimous on tifis point. i 

If the people take over the railroads they will only repossess 
themselves of highways loaned to the railroad corporations. I 
have seen somewhere a statement to the effect that 2 per cent of 
the people of this country own 65 per cent of its wealth. 
Whether this is accurate or not, we do know that it approxi- 
mates the truth. It is an unhealthy and abnormal condition, 
brought about to a large extent by railroad high finance, of 
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which there have been countless instances like those referred | 
to. Government ownership will go a long ways toward genuine | 


democracy—it is inevitable—and I hope we shall soon have it. 
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The Speaker’s Birthday. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM SCHLEY HOWARD, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, March 15, 1918. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire to have printed ‘an 
article written by the brilliant representative of the Atlanta 
Constitution, Mr. J. A. Holloman, upon the oceasion of our dis- 
tincuished and beloved Speaker's sixty-eighth birthday. 

The little incident in the Hlouse of Representatives in which every 
Member, regardless of politics, arose and cheered Cuamp CLARK, the 


Speaker, illustrates forcibly the esteem in which that Democratic official 
is held, without regard to party lines. 
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Tt was the Speaker’s birthday anniversary. He had reached the ripe 
old age of 6S, and yet stood as stalwart as when, almost half a century 
before, he moved into the wild and woolly State of Missouri, tacked his 
law sign on the side door of a grocery store, and defended and prose- 
cuted western transgressors. 

Former Speaker CANNON, of Illinois, the oldest Member in years and 
in_point_of service in the Uouse, made the speech of felicitation. 
“Uncle Jor” is 82 years old. He has served forty-odd years on the 
floor of this same legislative Hall. And to-day he is as alert, physically 
and mentally, as a man of 50. “* Uncle Jon” CANNON, Republican, 
loved by everyone, stepped to the Speaker’s desk and, in words beauti- 
ful in their rhetoric, forceful in their delivery, and sincere in their 
meaning, expressed the wish of himself and his colleagues on both 
sides of the Chamber that the Speaker should have many returns— 
happy, prosperous. contented returns—and declared that the Missourian 
kad been as impartial as any man who ever wielded the gavel in the 
greatest lawmaking boty on enrth—as fair as he had been faithful. 

ae the 400 Solons shook the very roof of the old Capitol with their . 
applause. 





TITE SPEAKERS OF THE PAST 30 YEARS. 


Going back to thirty-odd years ago we find John G. Carlisle, Demo- 
erat, in the chair as Speaker; fair but exacting; of infinite powers, and 
exercised without an abuse of them, or the suspicion of an abuse. 

And then came Thomas B. Reed, Republican, who has gone down in 
the history of Congresses as the greatest parliamentary dictator this 
country has ever known. But time has proven the wisdom of many 
of his rulings. Many of his “ reforms,” indeed. have subsequently been 
adopted in parliamentary usage not only in the House but in other 
great deliberative bodies in this country and in Europe. 

Perhaps no man ever stood like a stone wall before a broadside of 
keener abuse than Reed, and yet he would not lose his temper, but he 
would tighten his grip. During all of his reign as “ Czar,” an appella- 
tion applied by the Democrats because it better expressed their opinion 
of his unyielding power, it is recorded of him that he never subordinated 
honor to politics. He was a partisan, he was stern, his rulings were 
law, his sarcasm biting, but ‘his integrity was never questioned. 

And then Charles I. Crisp, of Georgia—a Democrat. He accepted 
many of the Reed rules because of their justice. Mild mannered, 
learned, a parliamentarian of profound ability, a diplomat who could 
reconcile the differences of exiremists, soften the sorrows of defeat, 
and hold in check the flush of victory, such a man was the Georgian 
who wielded as fair a gavel as ever called the House to order. 

And then came Cannon—“ Uncle Jor,” of whom I have already 
spoken. Speaker CANNON ran the gantlet of the same criticisms that 
followed Reed, and deserved them perhaps no less. Partisan he was, 
of course, because in those days the tariff and other partisan questions 
occupied the floor. It was not war then. Our boys were in the schools 
and colleges and in the shops and on the farms—not bleeding and 
dving in far-off France to save a nation from autocracy and establish 
an everlasting liberty. Every fight on the floor was a partisan fight, 
and Speaker CANNON stood true to his party. Who could blame him? 
The esteem with which he is held by every man on both sides to-day 
expresses more eloquently than words the memories that are the 
legacies from JOsErH CANNON’'S reign. 

And now it's Speaker CLank—as popular a man, as fair and as 
impartial as any who ever faced the solons of America’s galaxy of 
Commonwealths, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OHIO, 
In vue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, February 28, 1918. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, this railroad bill which gives com- 
plete governmental control over the roads for the period of the 
war and a definite time after peace is declared was inevitable 
and should not be resisted notwithstariding the grave possibil- 
ities it involves. We should not hesitate to do anything we are 
convinced is necessary to win the war. This is a necessary step. 
Under our present social, industrial, and governmental organ- 
ization the railrouds have become the most essential as well as 
vital single factor in our complex national life. Their uninter- 
ruption is as imperative as the arteries are to the human system. 
This is true at any time but doubly so in the dangers of war. 
In peace time these great businesses, owned and operated by 
private companies, have long ago become so vitally articulated 
to our general welfare. as State and Nation, that the owners 
were compelled not only to regard the public convenience in 
their management and administration of these properties, but 
had to submit to publie regulation of their own privately-owned 
property which by their own energy and brain they had brought 
to:the present state of perfection. Years ago it was decreed that a 
possessor of property could not use it as he pleased if such use 
in any degree interfered with public interest. His private 
right of property gave him no absolute control of such property 
if by its employment the public’s interest was uot conserved. In 
other words, neither a man. a partnership, nor a corporation 
had the inherent right to do as he pleased with his own property. 
This right was made subject to the rights of the public. 
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The railroads, privately owned and therefore privately oper- 
ated, soon took on a public character which ulcimately became 
supreme. ‘To-day as private property measured by ownership 
the railroads have become public property measured by service 
rendered. Since the latter must be respected, the public, through 
the Government, is and has been exercising such rigid regulation 
that it amounts to public or Government control. 

Most of us remember not long ago the great contest over the 
constitutional issue growing out of this position. For more 
than 30 years private control has been lessening and public 
eontrol increasing, until when the war broke out the owners 
of the roads still had authority to pay out the expenditures 
incident to running the roads, but little else. They could not 
finally determine the amount they could charge the public for 
service rendered. Rates were subject to regulation not only by 
the Nation but by the various States under certain conditions, 
The income, therefore, which was made up from the rates al- 
lowed to be collected, was not a matter to be fixed by the own- 
ers of the property, but under public control by a Government 
agency. 

On the other hand, recent legislation, such as the Adamson 
law of 1916, showed that Congress assumed control over the 
outgo. as well, as was determined by the matter of wages to be 
paid by the roads, when by law ine roads were ordered to in- 
erease to the brotherhoods 20 per cent, which amounted to 
$62,000,000, without regard to the contractual rights of parties 
to contract. The matter of creating obligations through the 
issue of stocks or bonds has also become a public function de- 
termined by the public contro) rather than by private ownership. 
If a road desires to borrow money to make improvements or 
to issue and sell stock for the same purpose, it must have the 
consent of the public to do so. 

In less than a quarter of a century we have seen privately 
owned and operated enterprises pass completely under public 
supervision in everything save the title to the property. This 
control has assumed various phases and has expressed itself in 
numerous acts. During this period of increasing encroachment 
of the public over matters of private ownership which serve a 
public function and in the interest of the public welfare there 
have been enacted various regulatory statutes such as the anti- 
trust laws and the creation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with its numerous modifications and enlargements. 
The country’s fears of monopolistic dangers forbade combina- 
tions even where competition was no longer possible. This sort 
of legislation forbade elimination of useless waste, but, on the 
eontrary, continued duplication of organization and transporta- 
tion facilities, and entailed great waste in useless overhead 
charges, and also in needless duplications of rail facilities. It 
was the price of lack of efficiency we were willing to pay in the 
interest of protection of the public against private greed. The 
policy of inhibitive regulation had another deleterious result 
by vitally interfering with needed improvements and additions 
to keep abreast of the demands of “he times. Railway opinion 
declared that such improvements would entail an annual outlay 
of at least $1,000,000,000. As a result, properties depreciated, 
securities became unstable, and the problem of financing the 
roads became the most serious. All this was felt in time of 
peace, which was aggravated by the Underwood bill of 1913. 
‘Then in 1914 the war came on and laid upon the transportation 
lines the heaviest burdens in the history of railroading, which 
increased until 1917, when our own country entered the vortex 
and quadrupled the demands, since these lines became at once 
the most essential in war work. Quite naturally these added 
burdens found the roads in an unprepared state to meet the 
requirements. Immediately the representative heads of the great 
lines displayed a splendid spirit of patriotic cooperation when 
they voluntarily came together and tendered to the Govern- 
ment all the resources of the various properties as well as the 
skill of management as represented by their executive heads. 
The one thing needful was the maximum use of all these prop- 
erties for the one purpose of prosecution of the war. They 
recommended a pooling of their transportation facilities which 
wouid enable them to employ all the facilities of all the prop- 
erties as one single system, but which also would necessitate 
either a repeal or suspension of regulatory laws. These laws 
had been enacted to protect the public in time of peace, now they 
must be suspended to protect the public in time of war. In due 
time the Congress had enacted a measure authorizing the Presi- 
dent to utilize the roads for military purposes if necessity de- 
manded it. The immediate occasion for this was the trouble on 
our Mexican border in 1916. Acting upon this authority the 


President later took over the roads and appointed the Secretary 
of the Treasury as Director General, with authority to run the 
While there will be some doubt of the wisdom of this 


roads. 
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step, it was taken and will not now be retraced, and necessary 
legislation to make the action effective must be enacted. 

This bill now before us is the measure proposed to enable 
Government operation of the roads. Some such legislation is 
necessary and will pass with little opposition to the main 
proposition in either branch of Congress. The proposed meas- 
ure, however, involves problems that were it not for war and 
its dangers the bill could not get favorable consideration in 
this body. The bill will be considered from many angles and 
urged from different grounds. It is clearly understood that the 
advocates of Government ownership and operation will seize 
upon the war to make this measure permanent. It opens the 
way as no other event for them to press their contention both 
in and out of Congress. While I admit this is not a necessary 
result of the legislation, I am fully convinced that the country 
is entering upon such a policy, notwithstanding the openly 
avowed intention of the proponents of the bill to the contrary, 
as announced recently. It is perfectly apparent that the public 
will not relinquish its controlling interest in the roads to the 
extent of returning the property to the owners without rigid 
Government regulation. Regulation long ago became the fixed 
policy of the Government. This regulation policy will grow 
rather than become less. 

On the other hand, it is just as apparent that the roads can 
not prosper under the rigid regime in vogue in the preeeding 
half dozen years, when necessary expenditures increased amaz- 
ingly without the relief in increased rates, and during which, 
although demands for improvements and betterments were the 
greatest in railroad experience, the actual results were least. 
The properties are not under such conditions valuable invest- 
ments, and securities will, as they did, become a drug on the 
market. ‘This will induce the owners who feel themselves shorn 
of. power to insure an additional revenue to meet increase 
expense over which they have no control to seek a way to un- 
load, and the Government is the only shoulders broad enough 
to carry the burden. The danger is from sheer protection of 
their property holdings. The owners may seek the Government 
as a purchaser, and the public, whose interest is paramount, may 
be just as anxious to make the purchase in the realization of 
the value of uninterrupted transportation and the fear that 
such step may be essential for such purpose. In addition there 
is and has been a growing popular feeling in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership among that very large class of our electorate 
who do not have property holdings. This element makes up 
a very considerable proportion of our voters, to whom such ap- 
peals become convincing. 

It can not escape the casual observer that the propertyless 
citizen, who at election has as much power as the heaviest 
property holder, feels a sense of considerable importance when 
a measure is presented to take over $20,000,000,000 of property. 
His sense of pwnership of the property on which he rides is 
acute and greatly tmtensified by the experience of having no 
property ir his own title, and it means little to him to urge 
that the business will not be as efficient or economic under Gov- 
ernment ownership. ‘The burdens to him are vastly more than 
compensated by the mere belief that he has something to say 
about how the business shall be conducted. The sense of public 
ownership gives him a degree of self-respect which far out- 
weighs all arguments of economy and efficiency. Like the old 
town meeting of New England, it is net the value of the sug- 
gestion of the townsman, but rather that degree of respecta- 
bility that goes with his right to offer suggestious which is the 
real importance. 

There is also a growing sentiment among the rank and file 
of the labor of the country that if the Government owns and 
operates the road they, by virtue of being an integral part of 
the Government as well as the chief factor in operation, will 
exert greater influence and power over the properties which 
they work. Whatever be the basis for such belief, it will not be 
overlooked that the railroads under Government control will 
become the football of polities and politicians. 

There is also a general growing sentiment among the popu- 
lace that the railroads are mines for great profiteers to exploi’, 
and as such they are enterprises of great profit. which does not 
belong to the owners of the properties, but should go to the 
public. Any ‘close observer of public opinion on public ques- 
tions must have noted the foregoing trend and its sources. 

The railway management of the country long ago discerned 
this growing conviction in the public mind and set out to eoun- 
teract the prejudice against private. ownership by inducing the 
public to become investors of the securities, and thus become 
part owners of the railroad properties, so that to-day properties 
like the Pennsylvania Co. are held by over 100,000 holders of 
securities, 
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While this will help to allay the trend it will not cure. 
Whatever else we may believe on such matters as the rapidly 
growing paternalism in our country, the day is long past when 
nm great public utility like the transportation business can be 
operated for’ and by private profit without governmental regu- 
lation. The -same fact is true in the case of telegraph and 
telephone \ines. Whatever be the strength of the contention for 
it, none of these utilities will be allowed to be run without 
pul.tie regulation if not entire control over the properties. In 
the case of transportation the interested parties are numerous 
and powerful. The owners of the property are powerful from 
the force of law which is designed to protect title and possession 
of property, one of the very purposes of law and government. 
This principle is fundamental and has stood as the very bul- 
wark in every well-regulated government. On the other hand, 
the shipper is powerful, not only because of his numerical 
strength, but of his close articulation to the public at large, and 
also because assurance of his rights in transportation is clearly 
a public benefit which must be respected, even though it inter- 
feres with private privilege. Then, again, the labor is powerful 
and has the backing of the public good, sinee regulations which 
would result in inefficiency in operation would primarily cripple 
the public, to say nothing about labor itself, which through 
the Government demands certain rulings on behalf of the public, 
whether indorsed by the owners or not, such as regulation of 
hours of continuous labor, conditions under which the labor is 
performed, and so forth, all of which is primarily for the public, 
not for the labor as a class. 

In other words, Government regulation is here to stay. Our 
great concern now should be to avoid the steps under the stress 
of war which will ultimately and inevitably lead from Govern- 
ment regulation and control, which is now our fixed policy, to 
Government ownership and operation as a definite policy. The 
war found the Nation hamstrung in its transportation facilities, 
due to inhibitive legislation: which had been called forth in the 
interest of the public in its contest with private exactions not 
warranted and which had been the result of years of regulation 
to avoid public injury. Much of this legislation was due to an 
effort to reconcile Government control over privately owned prop- 
erty administered in the interest of the owners but not to the 
injury of the public. It was the old question of attempted recon- 
ciliation between authority in Government and liberty in the 
citizen. All must admit that this effort to protect the public 
prevented the railway management from rendering its best 
service to the public. It is a case of willingness to sacrifice a 
degree of efficiency from unrestrained management in the in- 
terest of the public. There is a possibility of high degree of 
efficiency at the expense of the public, which must pay the bills 
in the end. When the war came these obstructive laws in the 
interest of the public were in the way. The jealousy of the 
public for protection of the many against the few, bred out of 
the fear of private greed, forbade the repeal of these laws at 
the very moment when their operation was more or less hurtful. 
With: their continuance maximum efficiency in transportation 
was defeated. The only step left as a war measure in time of 
war in the minds of those in authority was to take over the 
control and operation of the roads by the Government. ‘The con- 
trol became at once supreme, but the operation was provided 
through cooperation of both the Government and the railway 
managers, both of whom are now bending all energy to insure 
maximum results. 

This measure, therefore, as a means to make effective under 
Government supervision the maximum ability of the railroad 
facilities should be speedily enacted into law and must be con- 
sidered as purely a war measure, to end when the emergency 
has passed. This consideration demands that certain specific 
provisions should be written into the law. We must proceed on 
the basis of temporary operation unless we mean to launch out 
into a permanent policy of Government ownership. In that case 
it makes small difference what we do. But if, as herein pro- 
posed by the proponents, we plan against permanent ownership, 
we must not break down the only distinctive rate-making power 
which is the chief regulatory agency of the Government, and 
which has been the result of 30 years of investigations and re- 
ports covering every phase of the question as it relates itself 
to the owners, on the one side, and the public on the other. The 
bill. unless it proposes to launch out on an entirely new govern- 
mental policy of permanent operation, should retain the rate- 
making power where it is now lodged. The contention that the 
roads have not hed a square deal in matters of rates, a state- 
ment with which I have had some sympathy, is not sufficient to 
ecHminate this Government agency. It is easy to understand 
why the railway management favors this emasculation. What- 
‘ever be the justice of their position, the proposal in this measure 
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to place the rate-fixing power into the hands of the President 
involves such revolutionary possibilities that the country should 
know what this item may lead to. It immediately raises the 
question whether we are ready to retain this function a busi- 
ness based on grounds removed from political bias or make it 
2 political function to be fixed by the head of a political party. 
The rate-fixing function is the one item of control in this 
measure that is serious. The man who holds that power, if 
unlimited in its use, will be able, should he see fit to use it, to 
exercise such influence never contemplated in a country of 
law. The one important item not only for the sake of efficiency 
in service, but for security against abuse of such power. is such 
step as will prevent its ever being used as a political club. It 
should be for that reason, if no other, lodged in the agency free 
from political or party bias, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. While this commission may have felt the pulse of popu- 
lar clamor against the railroads in the past, no min who knows 
will ever charge that it has ever been biased by partisan mo- 
tives. This has been a distinguishing feature which has com- 
mended it to the country. The power of rate making in the 
hands of the head of a party leading his followers in a cam- 
paign is too dangerous to be considered with equanimity for a 
moment, especially when that party leader hz: demonstrated 
in his publie utterances and acts his rigid adherence to party 
control even in time of war. 

Properties which are valued at nearly $20,000,000,000. employ- 
ing nearly 2,000,000 men affiliated with 30,000,000 people or one- 
fifth of our -population, held by one man who, under the rate- 
making power, is given = strangle hold, would in the midst 
of a campaign give the h of a party, if he cared to employ 
it, such power that it must cause Jefferson and Jackson to 
become restless in their graves. It would be entertaining, at 
least, to read the utterances of both of these men on the bank 
question in the light of this proposal. We need not go further 
back, if we wish to observe political maneuvering and the 
dangers imminent in the turmoil of political campaigns, than 
to scenes here in the Capital in connection with the “ national 
humiliation” in the Adamson law legislation in August of 
1916 for evidence of what might be undertaken to insure desir- 
able political results by interested parties when Congress was 
told to prevent a Nation-wide paralysis by a strike it was 
necessary for it to increase wages 20 per cent by a certain day. 
In the light of such performances it certainly would be wisdom 
to avoid making it possible for the rate-fixing power ever to 
become the mere option of the party leader, to whom this 
combined power could say, “Do this or do not do that, or 
we will paralyze the country.” 

The other item of this bill of most importance is to definitely 
announce the policy of the Government to turn back the prop- 
erty at a fixed time, thereby announcing the measure as a war 
measure rather than a permanent policy of Government own- 
ership. The time may not be of the essence, so it becomes 
definite. Personally I favor the shorter rather than the longer 
time. While I have my fears very definitely defined that our 
step now is leading direct to Government ownership as well 
as operation, and it matters little what we assert as a policy, . 
yet I feel convinced that we should leave nothing undone to 
assure against that consummation. Government operation is 
so bunglesome and wasteful, as is apparent to every observer 
who cares to see the facts as they are, that we should here be 
cautious in what wé do to educate public opinion in the real 
facts touching such a policy. 

There is no doubt that the current of public opinion to-day is 
running strongly in favor of Government ownership. This in 
spite of the most palpable blunders, the result of incompetence 
and lack of coordination of Government agencies as reflected in 
the recent numerous priority rulings of the Government which 
inevitably congested’ all the arteries of traffic and gave an 
alleged basis for the bunglesome and wasteful order of heatless 
Mondays, a groping in the dark to find a way to disentangle the 
unfortunate situation which ought never to have arisen and can 
be accounted for only on the basis of uncoordinated Government 
agencies that would not have been possible save in such a Gov- 
ernment as our own, where the stock reply to all protest against 
useless waste is, “ Well, what of it? The Government is doing 
it. It costs you nothing.” It is but a suggestion of what we m-yv 
expect when the great business of the Nation, involving one-fifth 
of our population, is under the operation of men who have never 
had any experience in the lines in which they are called to direct, 
and are chosen by popular vote to represent the most influential 
group, rather than for a degree of efficient service. The waste- 
fulness so apparent in all war work under the direction of the 
Government, which would not be tolerated for a moment by any 
private concern, nor by this Government, if done under contract 
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with a responsible private concern, is excused with ah apology 
and the ready-made explanation that it can not be avoided. This 
is another and additional reason for our taking only such steps as 
are necessary to return the roads to the owners under proper 
governmental regulation when the war is over. 

The rapid breaking down of properties, the collapse of securi- 
ties, and the inability to secure funds, on the one hand, and the 
amounting of expenditures on the other, will lead the owners 
in the last resort to look to the Government for relief. The gen- 
eral trend of the public mind for the past 10 years has been 
in the same direction. To all argument thet our present experi- 
ence points to the wastefulness of Government operation will be 
offered the counterargument that the conditions were abnormal 
snd must not be taken as conclusive against such policy. I am 
firmly convinced that this step taken because we have no other 
recourse will be difficult to retrace. We must therefore at this 
time fix the date at which time the step shall be retraced; 
otherwise this temporary policy becomes permanent. Even the 


fixing of the date can not insure us against such permanent. 


policy, but it is at least one step against it. 

I. shall therefore vote for the measure as a war necessity, 
since under our present inability to utilize the fullest capacity 
of fair facilities we must take this step of control and operation. 
But I do it with a keen sense of the long step it will be toward 
a policy which has greater impetus in the country than most of 
us are willing to admit. In the light of local political influence 
as reflected in legislation on rivers and harbors and public build- 
ings measures, it would not be amiss for this Congress in this 
war time when revolutionary measures are necessary to guard 
well against unnecessary steps which seek to place billions of 
property asa political football, which means not only deteriora- 
tion of the properties to the hurt of the public, but an agency of 
political influence in a campaign that produces a shock when 
merely contemplated. 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress will do anything that will appear 
necessary to win the war. It will not permit adherence to any 
theory or theories to interfere with that one supreme purpose. 
The most complete utilization of transportation facilities under 
private control, handicapped by inhibitive regulations, is im- 
possible; hence this step of complete Government control. The 
necessity of stabilizing rail securities entails a possible outlay 
in launching out into the field of purchase and sale of securities. 
The imperative necessity of maintaining the properties at a high 
standard will entail a mammoth outlay, which must of necessity 
come from the proceeds of the business, and naturally must be 
laid on the public, for whom, in the main, the roads will be 
run while under Government control. This will necessitate an 
additional obligation to insure the owners a reasonable income 
on the investment and a return of property after the war ends 
in as good condition as when taken over. 

T will not hesitate to vote these obligations as the legislative 
duty of the hour which public interest demands in transporta- 
tion facilities. 

But while we do this the emergency of war must not be em- 
braced as a sufficient reason for us to embark upon a govern- 
mental policy fraught with possibilities too grave to contemplate 
with equanimity. Tf we in this House launch out on a dangerous 
experiment of Executive rate making. it will be hoped that a 
correction will be made in another body. 


Furloughs to Soldiers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. PAT HARRISON, 
OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe Hovss or Representatives, 
Friday, March 8, 1918. 

Mr. HARRISON of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, it was unfor- 
tunate that objection was made this morning to the considera- 
tion of this bill. It was that objection that prompted the gen- 
leman from Mississippi [Mr. Canprter], the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Lunn}, at the instance of the chairman of the Military Affairs 
Committee. to appear before the Committee on Rules at noon 
-to-day and request a rule to make in order consideration of this 
bill. The Committee on Rules, I am glad to say, immediately 


and unanimously ordered a rule to be reported making the bill 
in order, 





- Whether that action influenced the opposition to be withdrawn 
I ean not say, but we are all now agreed that this legislation is 
both necessary and urgent. 

Thousands of loyal fathers and mothers throughout the Nation 
cheerfully and without a whimper bade their farmer-soldier boys 
good-by and Godspeed, believing that labor to fill their places 
on the farm could be obtained. The scarcity of labor, however, 
in many sections has greatly hampered and retarded farming 
operations throughout the country. One of the primary objects 
of the selective-iraft law was to raise an adequate Army in a fair 
and equitable manner without disorganizing the various indus- 
tries necessary to prosecute the war. A year’s experience in 
the war arena should impress every citizen with the fact 
that to win it every industry must be employed to the limit of 
its capacity. The situation with respect to farm labor is vir- 
tually the same throughout the country. In my own State and 
other Southern States the planting season is at hand, and if the 
farms are to be utilized this year the work must be begun now. 
There is a scarcity of labor unprecedented in the history of my 
State. This is due to many causes. The wages of labor have 
reached such’ a high figure that it is impossible for the farmer 
of ordinary means to employ labor to work his farm. Further- 
more, it is not to be had, and if the foodstuffs so essential to the 
success of our Army and the armies of our allies is produced 
labor must be obtainable. 

There are many young men in the Army whose experience and 
training peculiarly fit them for the work ef the farm. If fur- 
loughs could be granted so that during the planting and harvest 
seasons they could be permitted to return to their homes and 
assist their families in making some foodstuffs, without disor- 
ganizing the Army, it should be done. 

I do not share in the view that some of my colleagues appar- 
ently take, that in case this bill passes every farmer boy in the 
Army will make application for a furlough. The number, in my 
opinion, that will make applications for furloughs will be appre- 
ciably small and in nearly all instances will be based on condi- 
tions that actually exist and make their presence on the farm 
necessary. I know there are in my State many fathers who are 
unable to work, and unless they obtain the services of their boys 
for a short period their farms will remain idle and they will 
be unable to raise a crop this year. The consequence will be 
that not only will the family suffer but the cause of the allies 
will likewise suffer. I am very much in favor of the purposes 
of this bill, and I earnestly hope it wil! pass immediately, with- 
out a dissenting vote. 





Washington’s Birthday. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. M. CLYDE KELLY, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 6, 1918. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in accordance 
with the permission of the House, I am presenting below the 
address delivered by Hon. W. Frank James, of Michigan, be- 
fore the Pittsburgh Commercial Club at its Washington's Birth- 
day celebration, February 22, 1918. Representative JamEs also 
delivered the address in part at a number of patriotic gather- 
ings in Pittsburgh and Harrisburg, Pa., on February 21 and 23, 
among them being meetings of Shriners, Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, McKeesport Patriotic Boosters, Pittsburgh Swe- 
dish Lutheran Church, Wilmerding Methodist Church, and Al- 
ricks Association, of Harrisburg: 

Appress or Hon, W. Frank Jamas. 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, I count it a great honor to 
be present on such an auspicious occasion in the district repre- 
sented by my friend Congressman KELLY. 

A man is not a good councilman who is only interested in 
seeing how many feet of water mains he can get laid in his 
ward. He is only a good councilman when he is big enough to 
look at everything from the viewpoint of the welfare of the 
people of the eatire city. 

A man is not a good Congressman who looks at every proposi- 
tion as to how it will affect “his” district or how it will affect 
his “ political future.” 

A man is only a good Congressman when he looks at every- 
thing from a national point of view and who tries his best as 
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an American Congressman to vote as an American for the best 
interests of all the people of America. From the first. day he 
entered Congress ClypE Kretty has looked at everything from a 
national point of view. 

These are no days to play “ petty party politics.” My district 
is a strong Republican district, as my majority of over 10,000 
over the fusion Democrat and Progressive candidate would in- 
dicate, but there are no more loyal supporters of the war and 
the administration than these same Republicans. The last Re- 
publican State convention by a unanimous vote pledged abso- 
lute loyalty to the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

- We are all forgetting up there that we are Republicans or 
emocrats or Progressives, and will continue to forget until 
this war shall have ended in a glorious victory of liberty over 
Prussian militarism. I know that the people of the thirtieth 
Pennsylvania—the same as the twelfth Michigan—are not so 
much interested these days in party labels as they are in sturdy 
Americanism. . 
- Lincoln once said that “this country can not exist as half 
slave and half free.” Neither can tbis country exist as half 
pro-German and half American. 

Some people in political life who think it is “ good politics” 
to cater to the pro-German vote will be badly mistaken when 
they receive the verdict of the American people on election day. 

You are to be congratulated in knowing that your Congress- 
man, Crype Ketty, has stood foursquare on every proposition 
that came up and voted as the good, sturdy American that he is. 

By common consent Washington is regarded as not only the 
Father of his Country but also as the world’s apostle of liberty. 

The War of the Revolution, the same as this great war, was 
a war that involved the interests and the liberties of mankind. 

England’s violation of our sacred rights then resulted in the 
stirring of the eagle’s nest. To-day the violation of not only 
our sacred rights, but the deliberate, cruel, and repeated mur- 
der of our innocent men, women, and children has resulted in 
another stirring of the eagle’s nest, and now as then, dark as 
things may seem and hard as the task may be, right will in the 
long end defeat and crush might. 

Some of us would have had the eagle stir long before he did. 

The words used by Washington at the time when things 
looked the darkest for the cause of American Independence ap- 
ply exactly to our cause to-day. 

Our cause is noble. It is the cause of mankind, and the danger to it 
is to be apprehended from ourseives. Shall we slumber and sleep, then, 
while we should be punishing those miscreants who have brought these 
troubles upon us and who are aiming to continue us in them; while 
we should be stirring to fill our battalions? 

I trust the goodness of our cause and the exertions of the people and 
Divine protection will give us that honorable peace for which we are 
contending. 

The Father of his Country also evidently believed that Con- 
gress should investigate anything in the Army or the country 
that deserved investigation. because we find him saying— 


and that they | the people] would instruct them [Congress] to go into a 
thorough investigation of the causes that have produced so many dis- 
ea effects in the Army and in the country; in a word, that public 
abuses should be corrected. 

Were Washington alive to-day he would look with contempt 
upon those citizens, birth or choice, who seem to prefer some 
other land to this land. 

Citizens by birth or choice, of a common country, this country has a 
right to concentrate your affections. 

Some people in this land seem to think that because they are 
native born that they have special privilege to be disloyal and 
treasonable. Being born here does not give anyone any special 
privilege to be treasonable or disloyal; on the contrary, it makes 
the act the more damnable and outrageous. Contrast Washing- 
ton, whose name is honored in every land, with that of Benedict 
Arnold, the traitor. 

Both were native born. One we look up to as 2 patriot and 
our ideal American,.. while we only remember the other—that 
lowest of all men, the man who tried to betray his country 
to the enemy—as a traitor. 

Were Washington alive to-day he would agree with us that 
this war can not stop now; it can only end when the war is 
settled in the right way—the absolute destruction of Prussian 
militarism. 

He was not one of those whe believed in peace at any price. 
They had this kind of gentry in ’76, the same as they had them 
in °61, and the same as we have them now. They had them in 
high places then as we have them now. 

They talked “‘ peace, pence, peace” then, as we have them 
now, when every man ought to know that there can be no peace 
except that of a peace with honor. 

If some of these peace-at-any-price men had had their way 
then, instead of this being a Republic they would have had 


Washington aud his brave band down on their knees kissing the 
hands of King George III and praying for peace with dishonor. 

Later, iu °61, if the peace-at-any-price men had had their way 
they would have had the martyr Lincoln and his brave soldiers 
kissing the cheek of Jeff Davis and his followers and asking 
them to take all of this great Republic as a gift. 

If the peace-at-any-price men had their way now, we would 
allow the Kaiser and his tools to keep their ill-gotten gains and 
allow their bloody hands to grasp for more. 

If the peace-at-any-price men had had their way, they would 
have kept this land in such a defenseless position that when the 
Kaiser had defeated the allies he could inflict the same viola- 
tions and murders on cur women and children as he did on 
bleeding Belgium and heroic France. 

When it looked in the Revolutionary War as if some kind of 
a peace might come—and when some of the men who claimed 
to be close to him were willing to accept dishonorable terms of 
peace—Washington stated that no peace could come unless it 
was an honorable peace. 

Examine his words, and see how they fit exactly to-day: 


There is nothing which will so soon produce a speedy and honorable 
peace as a state of preparation for war; and we must either do this 
or lay our account to patch up an inglorious peace after all the blood, 
toil, and treasure we have spent. This has been my uniform opinion, 
a doctrine I have endeavored. amidst the universal expectation of an 
approaching peace, to inculcate. and which I am sure the event will 
justify. * © * There is nothing so likely to produce peace as to be 
well prepared to meet the enemy. 

To discerning men nothing can be more evident than that a peace 
on the principles of dependence. however limited, after what has hap- 
pened, would be, to the last degree, dishonorable and ruinous. 


When we hear men talking about peace, peace, peace, we might 
well refer them to these words of the Father of his Country 

Some of our people need a little more of what Washington 
described as “ the spirit of “76”: 


Men, the hour is fast approaching on which the honor and the sne- 
cess of the Army and the safety of our bleeding country will depend. 
Remember that you are free men, fighting for the blessings of liberty, 
that slavery will be your portion. and that of your children, if you de 
not acquit yourselves like men. 


What would Washington say to the German-American? 
If Washington were with us to-day and he were asked by a 


German-American if he should fight for his adopted country or . 


remain neutral, he would tell him there was no being neutral 
in a fight between your land and the enemy—that you were 
either for this land. heart and soul. or you were against it, a 
traitor, and should receive the punishment of a traitor—back to 
the wall. 

He would say now as he said in 1775: 

Unhappy it is to reflect that a brother’s sword has been sheathed in 
a brother’s breast, and that the once happy and peaceful plains are 
either to be drenched with blood or inhabited by slaves. 

Sad alternative! But can a virtuous man hesitate in his choice? 

When I hear men complain of our food regulations, fuel regu- 
lations, and other regulations, I cannot heip but think of the 
sufferings of the heroes at Valley Forge and their attitude. 

Let us see what the brave commander says they had to put up 
with: 

To see men, without clothes to cover their nakedness, without blankets 
to lie on, without shoes (for the want of which their marches might be 
traced by the blood of their feet). and almost as often without provi- 
sions as with them. marching through frost and snow, and at Christ- 
mas taking up their winter quarters within a day’s march of the 
enemy: without a house or hut to cover them till they could be built; 
and submitting without a murmur. is a vroof of patience and obedience 
which, in my opinion, can scarce be paralleled. 

Oh, for a little more of the spirit of Valley Forge. 

What would Washington do with spies? 

They were “ men” in those old Revolutionary days. When I 
read of spies going around the country, being caught red-handed 
in every kind of damnable deed, and see that the only punish- 
ment is being sentenced to three square meals a day and sleep 
in a feather bed—safe from bullets and hunger—until the war 
is over, I can not help thinking what would Washington do with 
these scoundrels. Seeing that old Israel Putnam was one of his 
right-hand men, I can imagine that he thought the same as “ Old 
Put.” 

When he found a spy, he wrote this letter: 


Sir: Nathan Palmer, a lieutenant in your King’s service, was taken 
in my camp as a spy; he was tried as a spy; he was condemned as a 
spy ; and he shall be hanged as a spy. 


P. S.—He is hanged. 

God give us a few more Putnams in these times of trouble. 

These are no times to spenk. mildly but the days to let the 
disioyal and the traitors know what we think of them and what 
they stand for. 

Old Ben Franklin, the same as his friend Washington, was 
not the man to speak mildly when the occasion demanded strong 
language. 


ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
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He wrote the following letter to a former friend: 


You are a member of Parliament and one of that majority which has 
doomed my country to destruction. You have berun to burn our tewns 
and murder our people. * * ®* Look upon your hands! They are 
stained. with the blood.of your relations. * * * You and I were 
long friends. You are now my enemy and I am yours. 

B. FRANKLIN. 

Oh, for a few more Franklins instead of some of our pussy- 
focters—our peace-at-any-price men and pacifists—traitors, all 
of them. 

The peace-at-any-price men have been laying great stress on 
what Washington is supposed to have said about “ entangling 
alliances,” and so forth. Now, let us see what Washington 
really said: 

If we remain one people * * * the time is not far of * * * 
when belligerent nations * * * will not lightly hazard the giving 
us provocation; when we may choose peace or war. as our interest, 
guided by justice, shall counsel. * * * It is our policy to steer clear 
of permanent alliances with any portion of the foreign world; so far, I 
mean, as we are at liberty to do it: for let me not be understood as 
capable of patronizing infidelity to existing contracts. * * * Taking 
care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establishments, in a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may safely trust ourselves to temporary 
alliances for extraordinary emergencies. * * * Nothing short of 
self-respect and that justice which is essential to a national character 
ought to involve us in war. 

If defending ourselves against violation of our women and 
maiming of our children; drowning of innocent men, women, 
and children; defending ourselves against a nation violating 
every rule of honorable warfare and every law of civilization 
is not what Washington called “extraordinary emergencies,” 
then will our peace-at-any-price men tell us what they would 
consider “ extraordinary emergencies? ” 

Washington was not only the “ Father of his Country,” but 
he was the “ Father of Conscription” and also the “ Father of 
Preparedness.” 

As I said in my speech in the Honse of Representatives when 
the draft bill was up, Washington wrote a strong letter to the 
Continental Congress in favor of what he called a “ preemptory 
draft ”: 

Experience has shown that a preemptory draft will be the only 
effectual one [plan]. * * ® Had we formed a permanent army in 
the beginning * * * we never should have had to retreat with a 
handful of men across the Delaware in 1776, trembling for the fate of 
America, which nothing but the infatuation of the enemy could have 
saved ; we should not have remained all the succeeding winter at their 
mercy; * * * we should not have been under the necessity of fight- 
ing at Brandywine with an unequal number of raw troops; and after- 
wards of seeing Philadelphia fa'l a prey to a victorious army; we should 
not kave been at Valley Forge with less than half the force of the 
enomy, destitute cf everything, in a situation neither to resist ner to 
retire; * * * had we kept a permanent atmy on foot the encmy 
could have had nothing to hope for, and would in all probability ‘have 
listened to terms long ago. 

No man ever believed in preparedness more strongly than did 
Washington. Time after time he urged upon the Continental 
Congress and upon the people the necessity of real preparedness. 

Te be prepared for war is one of the most effective means of pre- 
serving peace. 

A free people ought not only to be armed but disciplined. 

The United States ought not to indulge a persuasion that, contrary 
to the order of human events, they will forever keep at a distance those 
painful appeals to arms with which the history of every nation abounds. 

There is a rank due the United States among nations which will be 
withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputation of weakness. 

If we desire io uvoid insult, we must be able to repel it. 

If we desire to secure peace, one of the most powerful instruments 
of our rising prosperity, it must be known that we are at all times 
ready for war. 

It has been, a. properly, the policy of our Government to cul- 
tivate peace. But, in contemplating the possibility of our being driven 
to unqualified war, it will be wise to anticipate that frequently the 
most effectual way to defend is to attack. 

If we had adopted the ideas of the Father of his Country on 
the draft and on preparedness we would not be in war to-day. We 
would have had eight or ten million men, free men, capable of 
being thrown into immediate conflict, and I leave it to you if 
an army of 8,000,000 men—free men—fighting for the rights 
of a free people would not be large enough force to compel all 
nations to respect all of our rights. 

We had an idea because we had over 100,000,000 people in this 
country that no nation dare attack us. We were living in a 
fool’s paradise. China is the only nation that would hesitate 
to insult us. 

Half-civilized Mexico dared to ravish our women, kill our 
men, and spit on our flag. 

Do you know that it is reported that in the late troubles 
in Mexico, 1 German, no Frenchmen, 1 Briton, 20 to 30 Japa- 
nese, 300 Chinese, and about 500 Americans have been killed? 
How have the mighty fallen when a greasy Mexican thinks it 
is safer to violate an American woman or kill an American 
citizen than it is to kill a pig-tailed Chinese washee-washee? . 

We have been drifting into the war for nearly three years, 
We stood insult after insult, and finally we woke to the fact 


that, whether we wanted war or not, war was to be forced 
upon us. 

Personally, I would have voted for war against the Imperial 
Government of Germany when helpless men, women, and chil- 
dren went to a watery grave when a submarine sank the Lusi- 
tania without warning. 

I am one of those Americans who believe that wherever an 
American goes lawfully, and observing the law—whether on 
land or on sea—* there the flag goes with him and there it must 
ever go.” It was for this reason that I voted to table the 
notorious McLemore resolution in the Sixty-fourth Congress. 

In ancient times the proudest beast was, “Iam a Roman citi- 
zen,” and these words were the only protection needed. I want 
to see the flag of this country held in such high esteem that the 
words, “I am an American citizen ” will be sufficient to protect: 
an American in any part of the world—civilized or uncivilized. 

For nearly 100 years no one disputed the rights of American 
citizens to sail to any part of the seven seas in safety. 

On January 31 last the Imperial German Government in- 
formed the President that, commencing on the very next day, 
submarines had been given orders to sink our boats on sight. 

We were allowed, I believe, the slight concession of being 
allowed one boat—boat to be selected by Germany—to sail from 
one of our ports—port also to be selected by Germany—to sail to 
some port in Europe—port also to be selected by Germany—pro- 
vided further that the cargo should be selected by Germany, and 
that in addition the boat should be painted like a barber’s pole. 

This would have meant hauling down the American flag on all 
seas and made us, in effect, a vassal nation of Germany. Some 
cowards—or traitors—some in high places and seme in low, 
were willing to submit to this disgraceful proposition, but thank 
God the great majority of our people were unwilling to see the 
American flag furled in disgrace, and the American Congress 
voted for a declaration of war. 

For what are we fighting? 

Some people who would rather have this country a province 
than a free country stand around on our street corners ‘and ask 
the question. “ For what are we fighting?” 

We are fighting so that the United States shall not become 
another ravished Belgium. 

We are fighting so that no country can ever again repudiate 
every rule of honorable warfare and every law of civilization 
and exist. 

We are fighting so that all who read may know that wherever 
an American goes lawfully—whether on land or on sea—the flag 
protects him against insult and death, and his women against 
violation. 

We are fighting to serve notice on every nation that any act of 
terrorism will not prevent us from maintaining our rights on 
land and on sea. 

We are fighting so that in the future no man will dream of 
world empire—no man will dream of making the peoples of ‘all 
nations his unwilling subjects. 

We are fighting so that in the future no nation will dare create 
dissension in America, to blow up our factories and disrupt our 
industries. 

We are fighting so that in the future no nation will dare sink 
hospital ships, bombard helpless women and children, and drown 
helpless men, women, and children. 

We are fighting because we believe that either Prussian mili- 
tarism or world liberty must die. 

We are fighting to save the honor of your home and my 
home. 

We are fighting to make your mother, your sisters, your wife, 
your children safe from the fiendish attacks that have decimated 
Belgium and France and are to-day starving the innocent women 
and children.of France as well as Belgium. 

These are the things for which we are fighting, and yet there 
are men—God save the mark—who have been honored beyond 
their deserts by American citizens, who rise up in high places, 
and have the audacity to ask, “ For what are we fighting?” 

If you don’t know why we are fighting, 
Let the sea out there explain ; 

There is a place in the Atlantic 
That will never lose its stain ; 

And a liner on the bottom, 
With a great hole in tts gut. 


Where the eels are munching babies’ bones 
And nameless horrors glut. 


If you want to know why we are Hghting, 
rance will point you to the west, 
Where the bayonets of Germany 
Are hacking at her breast ; 
Where a thousand lovely villages 
Are marked with blood and flame, 
And the gentlest of her lassies, 
Soiled and broken, walk in shame. 














If you want tc know why we are fighting, 
elgium has a tale to tell: 
How the Kaiser’s cultured legions 
Came to do the work of hell. 
Let her herds of homeless starvelings, 
Let her maltreated children show, 
Look upon her desolation, 
Ask her womep—and you'll know. 


A nation misunderstands the American people when they 
think that acts of terrorism will frighten us into cries for early 
peace ; it only makes us the more determined to win. 

In the Hamburger Nachrichten some time ago Maj. Gen. von 
Disfurth said as follows: 

No object whatever can be served by taking notice of the accusations 
of barbarity leveied against Germany by her foreign critics. We owe no 
exp!nnations to anyone. Whatever act is committed by our troops for 
the purpose of discouraging, defeating, and destroying the enemy is a 
brave act and fully justified. Germany stands as the supreme arbiter 
of her own methods. War is war. 

They call us barbarians. What of it? We scorn them and their 
abuse. For my part, I hope that in this war we have merited the title 
of “ barbarians.’ Let neutral nations and our enemies cease their empty 
chatter, which may well be compared to the twitter of birds. Our troops 
must achieve victory. What else matters? 


Sinking vessels containing helpless women and children with- 
out warning did not drive nations into cries for peace, but it did 
drive nations that would otherwise have remained neutral into 
the war on the side of the allies. : 

It was only a day or so ago that Secretary Daniels was so 
confident that with our assistance the allies were overcoming 
the submarine situation that he said, “The war against the 
U-boats is being won.” ; 

As if to mock him, a few hours afterwards a submarine blew 

_up the Tuscania, carrying 2,172 of our soldiers. If reports are 
true, between two and three hundred have lost their lives. 

The news has more interest to my district than to the average 
district, because on board were some of our boys. 

War 3,000 miles away is bad enough, but when it takes your 
sons and your brothers, then you realize even more part of the 
price we are going to pay for liberty in this great war. 

“The price that is paid for freedom only the parents know.” 

The boys who died by the sinking of the T'uscania are heroes 
the same as if they died on the battle fields of France. 

Acts of terrorism like sinking hospital ships, drowning help- 
less men, women, and children, bombarding helpless women and 
children, did not drive nations into cries for peace, but it did 
drive nations that might otherwise have remained neutral into 
the war on the side of the allies. 

The drowning of our brave boys on the Tuscania will not drive 
us into cries for an early and dishonorable peace, but it will 
make us the more determined to win and to absolutely crush 
Prussian militarism. 

Dark as things may seem and hard as the task may be, right 
in the long end will crush might. 

As I said a few minutes ago, “The price that is paid for 
freedom only the parents know.” 

A few days ago I received a letter from a friend of mine, 
George A. Newett, who had not heard from his son for some time, 
aml naturally, like all parents, knew that this meant his son 
was either in France or en the way there. 

He ‘sent me a little poem, which showed the “ache” in his 
heart: 

The price that’s paid for freedom only the parents know; 
The money, in comparison, is merely a worthless dross; 


No billions can repay for the loss of those who go, 
And who now may be on the way across, 


We cheer a8 we see the boys go marching down the strect 
To fight for humanity and their country’s fame; 
Fighting the fight for which there is no retreat, 
But there’s an ache in our heart just the same. 


Seeing his son is on the T'uscania, those of us who are fathers 
can realize the ache there is in that father’s heart. 

Tf his son has died, like all good Americans he will steel him- 
self and be the more determined to win; if the son is saved, he 
will, with us, sympathize with the relatives of the boys who 
died in the service of their country. 

The boys who died when the Maine was blown up we honor 
as niuch as those who died at Gettysburg. 

The boys who died on the Tuscania will be honored by us as 
much as if they had died on the blood-stained field of France. 

We must win this war if it takes 50 years, because we are in 
the right—Germany is wrong and must lose. 

To use the words of Lincoln: 


They shall not have died in vain, for they have died so that govern- |. 


ment of the people, for the people, and by the people shall not perish 
from the earth. 


Several years ago one Kuepper, postmaster in the Prussian 
town of Wirmelkirchen, was charged with embezzling $7,000. 
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Kuepper dies in this country. and under the laws of Germany 
the King sued Kuepper’s administrator in the State of Missouri. 

The opening declaration read as follows: 

The plaintiff states that he is absolute monarch of the Kingdom of 
Prussia, and as King thereof is the sole government of that country ; 
that he is unrestrained by any constitution or law; and that his will, 
cuereoere in due form, is the only legal power there known to exist 

How does that sound to any red-blooded American? And yet 
there are Americans—skin-deep only—who would be willing to 
make it possible for the Kaiser to say about this country: “ The 
plaintiff states that he is the absolute monarch of the Province 
of German America—formerly known as the United Stutes— 
and as ruler thereof is the sole government of that Province; 
that he is unrestrained by any constitution or law; and that his 
will expressed in due form is the only legal pewer in such 
Province of German America—formerly United States—known 
to exist as law.” : 

In the Deutsche Tages Zeitung some time ago you could read 
the following advertisement : 

For exchange: Fifty Polish workpeople—20 men, 50 girls—for ex- 
change for an equai number of other workpeople. . 

The baldness of the advertisement aroused the Vorwaerts— 
Socialist—to say: 

Here are 50 people offered for exchange as if they were cattle. It 
is evident these human beings have as little to say coucerning their 
disposition as would a herd of cattle. 

We fought the battles of 1861 to free the colored people from 
slavery, and supposed that that settled slavery for all time, 
and yet the pacifist and the pro-German—traitors both-—wonld 
make it possible for us to read: 

For exchange: Fifty American workpeople—20 men, 30 girls—for an 
equal number of Canadian or other workpeople. 

We fought the Revolutionary War for our own freedom; we 
fought Great Britain a second time, in 1812. for our rights on the 
seas; in 1861 we fought for the preservation of the Union and 
the freedom of the slaves; in 1898 we fought to free Cuba: ond 
to-day we are fighting for the freedom of all the people of the 
world as well as for our own rights. As the Hon. Sam Gompers 
well said: 

No war, not even our own Revolution, was more justified. 

We must win if it takes 50 years. 
must lose. 

Our boys have gone marching proudly away to fight, and if 
need be die, for the land we all love so well. 

Their patriotism can best be expressed by the words of the 
famous Francis Marion in the darkest days of the Revolutionary 
War. : 

I consider my life but a moment, but to fill that moment with duty is 
my all. * To guard my country ‘s my greatest duty. J] am 
resolved that while I live my country shall not be cnstavert 

Thousands of our boys are now in the trenches. Some have 
been killed and many more will shed their blood before we win. 

I heard a distinguished orator say some time ago that, now 
our boys were in the trenches, if he heard anyone talk about 
“why are we fighting” or make any disloyal yemarks at all. 
he would “report him.” So will I, but—TI'll knock his darn 
block off first. 

And, by the way, now we are having wheatless days. and 
heatless days, and meatless days, and workless days, and pavless 
days, and churechless days, all of which are being observed by 
millions of loyal Americans, why not establish secitionless days, 
to be observed 7 days in the week and 24 hours in the dny by 
pro-Germans and traitorous Americans who ought to be in hest- 
less and meatless and wheatless prisons? 

If this country is worth living in, my friends, it is worth dying 
for, and if the time ever comes when the youth of our Nnetion 
are not willing to die for their country if need be, then comes 
the time when the United States will cease to exist. 


It is better to die for the flag. 
For its red and its white and its biue. 
Than to hang back and to shirk and to lag, 
And let the flag sink out of view. 


It is better to give up this life, 
In the heat and thick of the strife. 
Than te live out your days ‘neath a sky 
Where Old Glory shall no more fiy. 
Peace is a wonderful thing, but there is a vast difference he- 
tween peace with honor and peace at any price. ; 
There is no good American who does not believe in peace ani! 
who will not strive for peace until such a time as peace shat! 
cease to be a virtue and become abject cowardice. 
Inability of self-defense is a perpetual invitation to assnuit. 
I do not helieve in the militarism of the great powers of Europe 
but better that even than the abject spectacle of a mighty China 
before a tiny Japan—one prepared and the other chimering for 
peace at any price. 


Germany is wrong and 
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In these days that try men’s souls let us pray to God that 
President Wilson shall speak the words befitting each occasion, 
speak them firmly and with the assurance that he has the senti- 
ments and faith of every patriotic American behind him. 

These are no days for British-Americans, German-Americans, 
Irish-Americans, or any other kind of a hyphenated American. 

We only want the kind of Americans who are proud that Old 
Glory is our standard. 

We hate no other nation; we have no envy of any other na- 
tion; we have no desire for a quarrel with any other nation. 
We only insist upon our divine right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

I am not one of those who believe that Germany is nearly 
beaten. On the contrary, I am firmly of the opinion that if we 
had not entered the war when we did the allies would be 
defeated. 

We alone of all the nations are financially able to pay an in- 
demnity, and the central powers would collect from us billions 
upon billions of dollars. 

Let us not deceive ourselves. It is no little “skirmish” in 
which we are engaged, but a war to the death with the greatest 
military nation of all times. Either Prussian militarism must 
be defeated or the greatest Republic of all times will be a 
vassal of Prussia. 


Let us not deceive ourselves into thinking that we will not 
have to send a large force to France. Lucky, indeed, we will 
be if we do not have to send four or five million men to France. 

Standing on the street corners stating we “never have beep 
licked and never will be” will not win this war. This is no 
“ talkfest,” but the greatest war of this or any other time. Let 
us hope that “ young America” will wake to the realization 
that this war is a real war before it is too late. 

Standing on the street corners telling how much “ you love 
your country ” is not patriotism. All talk and no action is not 
patriotism. When a man says, “I love my country but I can 
not fight,” that is not patriotism; that is the ery of the weak- 
ling and the coward. But when a man says, “I love my coun- 
try and I am ready to fight and, if need be, die for it,” that is 
patriotism. 

No one but a most arrant coward would say that we could do 
our share by merely loaning money to the allies. Were we to 
do that and that alone, we would be just as contemptible as the 
man who, too cowardly to fight for his country, hired a sub- 
stitute. 

This is a man’s war, and we must do a man’s part. Poor, 
plucky, brave France is bleeding to death. Are we going to 
forget that were it not for France there would be no United 
States? Are we going to forget ‘fe Grasse, Rochambeau, and 
the immortal Lafayette? I can not believe that we are not 
willing to pay the debt of love and gratitude we owe France. 

Some people say, “Why should we send our boys to the 
trenches of France?” The answer is easy. Our liberty is just 
as much at stake as the liberty of France. We are sending an 
American Army to France to fight for the liberty of America 
and the democracy of America. 

It is better to keep the “hell” over there—the raping, burn- 
ing, and destruction of all kinds—than it is to wait until too 
late and then have the “hell” over here later. If our allies 
with our assistance can not defeat the central powers now, of 
what avail would our feeble efforts be a little later? Now is 
the time to strike, and to strike hard. 

You have all heard how Thompson's fool colt swam across 
the river to get a drink. But, say, that bone-headed quadruped 
liad more horse sense than the individual who asks, “ Why 
should we send our boys to France?” 

That fool colt was a college professor to the pacifist who says, 
“We shall fight only in defense of our homes, only on our own 
soil, and only when our country is invaded.” 

Dr. Hillis, who has recently returned from France, told a 
little story at Detroit the other day that gives one reason why 
we should keep the “ hell” over there. 

He relates part of a conversation between one French and 
two British officers: 

“Six days more,” said one of the British officers, ‘“‘six more eterni- 
ties, and I am going back to old England for a while and see my wife 
and four little children.” 

‘Two months more,” said the other British officer, “and I will have 
seven days to visit with my dear old mother.” 

And then, turning to the French officer, one of them said, “And when 
do you go home, comrade?” 

The French officer replied: “I do not go home. 
stand, my friends. Your England has not been invaded; my France 
has. My village has been invaded—yes; torn up by the roots. My 
home is gone. My daughter, my little, little girl, and my wife will 
both have babies by German officers within two or three months.” 

The British officers fled and ran out into the cold and the rain to get 


away from the awful look of despair and the suffering on the face of 
their French comrade. 


You do not under- 


“And there are not one or two of such cases,” said Dr. Hillis 
to an nudience that was weeping and sighing beneath the 
crushing story, “there are half a million registered little chil- 
dren, the children of women whom the Germans have captured 
and whom they have forced to serve for weeks and months.” 

And is there now anyone who asks, “ Why should we send 
our boys to France?” No; not unless that traitor wishes the 
same things to happen to our mothers, our wives, and sisters, 
and daughters. 

On March 16, 1916, in a letter to his wife to be, one Johann 
Wenger said, in part, as follows: 


I have also bayoneted a good number of women. During the Battle 
of Budonwiller I did away with four women and seven young girls in 
five minutes. The captain had told me to shoot these French sows, 
but I preferred to run my bayonet through them, 


Does any miserable coward now ask, ‘“ Why should we send 
our boys to France?” No, unless he wants other Jvhann 
Wengers to write to their wives to be, “I have also bayoneted 
a good number of women. During the Battle of Pittsburgh I did 
away with four women and seven young girls in five minutes. 
My captain had told me to shoot these American sows, but I 
preferred to run my bayonet through them.” 

When the central powers captured Roumania respectable girls 
were first violated by German officers, then stripped stark naked 
and kicked out into the streets. 

Many Belgium and French girls have been stripped naked 
and then tied to trees to satisfy the lust of any soldier who 
wished. 

Does any miserable traitor now ask, ‘ Why should we send 
our boys to France?” No, unless he wants to see our sisters, 
our wives, and our mothers tied to trees the same as they were 
in Belgium and France. 

William the Second, and last, I hope, said on December 19, 
1914: 

Remember that you are the chosen people. 
the Almighty. I am His sword—His agent. Woe and death to all those 
who oppose my will! Woe and death to all those who do not believe 
in my mission! Woe and death to the cowards! 

Need we now ask, “ Why should we send our boys to France?” 

Some time ago the Kaiser also used these words: 

All my life I have been under the influence of five men—Julius Caesar 
Alexander the Great, Theodoric the Second, Frederick the Great, and 
These five men had their dream of world empire. They 
I, too, have a dream of world empire. I shall succeed. When 
this war is over I will stand for no nonsense from the United States. 

I agree that the Kaiser has been under the influence of five 
individuals but he has the wrong names. Judging from his 
record I would say that his models have been Nero, Judas 
Iscariot, Attila the Hun, Benedict Arnold, and Satan. 

Does one need to ask, “Why should we send our boys to 
France?” 

Seeing that we are at war, we expect absolute loyalty from 
all native-born Americans as well as those adopted Americans 
who swore a solemn oath that they renounced all other lands 
for this land. Being born here does not give anyone any especial 
privilege to be disloyal or treasonable. On the contrary it only 
makes the act the. more outrageous and damnable. Benedict 
Arnold was a native born, but I do not remember any monumepts 
being erected to his memory, neither have I heard of anyone 
boasting of the fact that he is a descendant of Benedict Arnold. 

Every man living in the United States may just as well under- 
stand now as a little later that no matter where he was born 
or from where his ancestors came, that he can not wear the 
American flag on his sleeve and the flag of another country 
across his heart. : 

Most of the people here<or their ancestors—came here to 
avoid oppression or to better their condition. Any time they 
do not like this country, or our policies, they: are free to go, 
but so long as they are here we expect from them absolute 
loyalty. We expect them to shed their blood with ours for the 
preservation of these United States. 

America has been compelled to go to war because a great 
nation did not heed our command to cease killing American men, 
women, and children. We were very patient about it; many of 
us would have gone to war long before. 

Now that we have gone to war, we say to every man living 
here: 

“Are you an American citizen or a subject of some foreign 
government?” 

“Are you with us or against us?” If against us, “ Here's your 
hat; what’s your hurry?” 

You can not call yourself an American and be against Ameri- 
ean policy and preach and plan and conspire against our well- 
being. 

It is a show-down, and the lines are going to be drawn tighter 
and tighter from now on. You are either with us or against us; 


I am the instrument of 


there is no being “ neutral” in this war. 
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Some people seem to think that we ought to be satisfied if 
they are “ neutral” in this fight. Why, you can not be neutral 
in a fight between your country and the enemy. 

You are either with it heart and soul or you are against it—a 
traitor. 

Quit talking and writing rank treason 
While under Old Giory you stand. 

Or break with us fairly and squarely, 
And Go with your heart in your hand, 

We honor a gallant opponent, 
Respect a conviction sincere, 

But damned be the man with two faces, 
Let him get the blazes out of here! 


As I told a man from Philadelphia some time ago who wrote 
me complaining of my vote on increasing the Army: 

It occurs to me, sir, that you do.-not like this country. You seem 
to want to peither fight fer it yourself nor to allow anyone else to fight 
for it. If your own Congressman is too busy to get you a passport to 
the ccuntry thet you seem to prefer to this, I will Vladly secure the 
same for you. 


We have decided by an overwhelming vote that wherever an 
American goes “lawfully and observing the law, there the flag 
goes with him, and there it must ever go.” 

Of course some native Americans, in whom the blood of their 
forefathers who fought at Bunker Hill, the Alamo, Chickamauga, 
Gettysburg, and Santiago has begun to run so thin that it shows 
a Jemon tinge, do not asree with this splendid American policy. 

Neither will some of our adopted Americans, whose only 
patriotic thrills come on pay day, when they are paid off in good 
American money according to the American wage scale, or on 
election day, when they help to swell the majority at some close 
election precinct. . 

But, thank God, out of our more than 100,000,000 people there 

are few, very few. of these, else there were no United States. 
. It is not only the duty of every American citizen to be loyal 
and patriotic himself, but it is his duty to instill the same 
patriotism in his children. Let us consider it is just as much our 
duty to teach our children to love their country as it is our duty 
to teach them to love their God. 

Let me quote to you that little poem We Talk of the Flag, 
by E. A. Guest: 


“Tell me about the flag,” he said, 
As I me putting him to bed, 

“And why men wave their hats and cheer 
Whenever it is wing near.’ 
And so we stopped undressing then 
To talk nbout the time when men. 
Were facing cannon shot and shell 
To serve the flag we love so well 


T told him of the men who died 

In frozen wood and countryside 

Long years ago in battles grim 

To —_- a flag like that for him, 

I told him all about the stars, 

The spotless white and crimson bars, 

And what they dreamed of and ~~ "sought 
As bitterly they bled and fought 


“Let no one tell you as you grow 
That acters 5 to the flag o owe. 
Let no one whisper that it means 
But pleasant days and peaceful scenes, 
And merely calls to mind a land 
Where wealth abounds on — a 
Because no more that flag will ff 
When men for it to die. 


“And it may be,” said I, “ that you 
Must some day serve that banner, too; 
And then if such a day should come 
That sounds again the stirring drum 
And blows once more the =— fife, 
Be not a slave to peaceful life. 

As they were men, yen be a man 
And give that flag the best you can, 


And while we honor those who fought in 1861 and 1898, and 
while we cheer those who are to fight for us now, let us not 
forget that the mother is entitled to all honor and respect as 
well. While her part is a “sient” part, it is a very important 
part in the play after all. As my friend Guest says: 

You may boast men’s deeds of glory, you may tell their courage great, 
But to die is easier service than alone to sit and wait: 

And I hail the little mother with the tear-stained face and grave 
Who has given the flag a soldier—she's the bravest of the brave, 


And the banner we are proud of, with its red and blue and white, 
Is a lasting tribute holy to all mothers’ love of right. 


And we owe just as much honor and respect to the wife who 
has to stay home and raise her boys to be manly men like the 
father. Hers is as heroic a part as the part of her “man” who 
does the fighting: 


I only pray that while he is “pind 

You guard and guide him day b 

And give me strength to tend his tite e ones 
Until he comes 

On tand or sea, 

Wherever he may be, 

God bless my man for me, 


Talk about love of country and love of the flag—why, my 
friends, you can no more love your flag er your country teo 
much than you can give too much love to the mother who bore 
you. 

No honor for our country can be too deep; no leve can be too 
pure; no patriotism can be too true and toe steadfast. 

No one who has not enlisted to follow the colors can appreciate 
the love of the soldier for the flag: 

Love of the flag? Well, what do they know of it? 
What do the men of their kind ever know of it, 
Who stand on their legs when the colors go by 
And yelp with the others and never know why? 
What do they know who dodge all the wars 

And don’t know the colors except at bazaars? 

If you want to love the flag with a love beyond all under- 
standing, a love as strong as the love of a mother for her child, 
enlist and march behind it, and then you will know what “ love 
of the flag’ means, 

It is said that when the French Army was in full retreat frem 
Moscow, and when the French soldiers, frezen by the cold and 
exhausted by hunger, dropped by the hundreds along the way- 
side, they would rise up as Napoleon went by, and cry out, 
“Long live the Emperor!” and then drop back in the snow as 
their winding sheet. What was it the French soldier cheered 
as Napeleon passed by? Was it the man who had cressed the 
bridge at Lodi? Was it he who had annihilated the Russians 
at Austerlitz; or was it the-man who had crossed the Alps and 
won the lost Battle of Marengo? Ah, no; they cheered because 
they saw in that gray coat and.that cocked hat, the visions of 
the vine-covered cottage on the banks of the Seine or the Loire— 
the gray-haired father, the yearning eves of the mothey, the littie 
brothers and sisters, and all the delights of home. 

So to-day when we see the American soldier going by, carrying 
the red, white, and blue of Old Glory, we cheer. And what do 
we cheer? Not an aggregation of khaki-clothed men, but we 
cheer because we see in the Stars and Stripes the vision of a 
reunited country of the Blue and the Gray that knows no 
North or no South; we cheer because we see in that flag the 
vision of a great race formed by the melting of former Germans, 
former Irish, former Scandinavians, former Austrians, former 
British, former French, former Italians into one great American 
race; a race that knows no other land than this land; a race 
that knows no other flag but the Stars and Stripes; and a race 
that knows no other motto than “ United we stand, divided we 
fall.” 

In conclusion, let us not think that the boys in blue and in 
khaki are the only ones who must do their “bit.” Everyone of 
us has a duty to perform now and every hour until this war is 
ended. 

Tet us all adopt this motto: 

I must not for one hour forget 

Unto the Stars and Stripes my debt. 
"Twas spotiess on my day of birth, 
And when at iast I quit this earth 


O%d Glory still must spotiess be 
For all who follow after me. 


At some post where my work will fit 
I must with couse do my bit; 
And in some way I want to feei 
That I am doing service real. 
Some pore of myself I'd give 
That freedom and the flag may live. 





Alien Slackers Not Wanted in Our Army, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In toe House or RepreseNntATIves, 


Wednesday, February 27, 1918, 


On the bill (0. R. 5667) to provide for the deportation of aliens, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Spenker, in addition to 
the statements made by me when this so-called “ alien-slacker ” 
bill was up for consideration one week ago, I desire to make 
a further statement as to my oppesition. I believe the bill. if 
enacted into law, will only make a bad matter worse. I can 
not believe that the other branch of Congress—the treaty- 
ratifying body—will even bring this bill out of committee for 
consideration; certainly not while that body has before it 
treaties fully covering and curing the very situation at which 
the bill aims. Perhaps I might suggest to Members that, sim- 
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ply because they feel that this bill in this shape can never 
become a law, is no reason why they should vote for it. One 
does not ease one’s conscience that way. The Nation does not 
write good laws on its statute books that way. Of course, the 
striking out of section 2 on the floor by the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration [Mr. Burnett] does away with 
some of the objections. But the principal objection—the first— 
that the Secretary of State nas asked that consideration of the 
bill be postponed until he can complete the work of negotiating 
treaties with the countries most vitally affected, remains. He 
has two of those treaties ready for ratification in the body 
which ratifies treaties. The House has nothing to do with 
negotiating or ratifying treaties, and we should be a little 
eareful as to how we tear them up, particularly when the 
affairs of so many of the nations of the world are on edge. 

This bill gains prestige by being cleverly misnamed. It has 
been given a title which calls sharp attention to an evil every 
one of us wants to scotch. It is called the “ alien-slacker ” bill. 
That is enough. “Alien slacker.” Everybody is after him, and 
justly so. But we have deportation laws which, if enforced, 
will catch many of them—particularly those beyond our Na- 
tional Army age limits. Many mischief-makers and anti-Gov- 
ernment shouters, treason preachers, sabotage practitioners, and 
others of that destructive ilk can and should be sent out of the 
country now under ex‘sting laws, and will be sent out long be- 
fore this bill is ever written into law. The class I speak of are 
not only found among the slackers of our cobelligerents—which 
this bill seeks to reach—but many neutral aliens and many enemy 
aliens. Bad eggs of both former classes can be shipped out 
instanter under the broad deportation clauses of the new Bur- 
nett immigration law; and, pardon me, if I say with much pride 
that I had considerable to do with enlarging the scope of those 
deportation clauses when the bill was being written. Alien 
enemies, who secretly work our destruction, can be interned 
and deported when the time comes—if it is not advisable to 
shoot some of them before that much-desired time. 

We can hit and hit hard all of the real alien slackers in this 
country without waiting for this bill, which, in a roundabout 
way, dodges treaties now actually existing with our allies. 

Earlier to-day in the debate I asked you to look at H. R. 
9932, placed on the calendar to-day, and to read the report 
thereon. It deals with aliens—first-paper aliens—already taken 
into our National Army, and seeks to cure a serious defect in 
the law which created that army. 

Now, let us take the case of a real alien slacker. Here, for 
instance, is a man from England in this country unnaturalized 
and of our military age. He refuses to join the forces of his 
country voluntarily. We are after him with this bill, and we 
offer him two alternatives. He can go into our Army or he 
ean go back to England and be subject to military duty there. 
He ran away from fighting and he looks upon both of our pro- 
visions as punishments. He prefers to be in our Army rather 
than in his own. So he takes that form of punishment. And 
therefore our great Army, which carries the Stars and Stripes 
across the seas, is the penitentiary for this fellow. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this fellow is poor material for our kind of citizen- 
ship, and poorer still for our kind of soldiers. Why not deport 
him outright as undesirable? Why make our Army his peni- 
tentiary ? 

Mr. Speaker, I joined the agitation against the importation 
of undesirable aliens—against the importation, in fact, of too 
many aliens—a great many years ago. Standing firmly for re- 
striction, I have also stood firmly all these years for the de- 
portation of undesirable aliens. Even had we not entered the 
world war, we still had that job to do. 

For years I have been calling attention to certain unnatural- 
ized people who have been and still are here gnawing away at 
the very foundations of this Government. Some of them in 
high places; editors of American-printed thought-making maga- 
zines; and these editors not even first-paper citizens. Out with 
them! Others, editing foreign-typed newspapers, telling their 
readers how to wreck and destroy, and these editors not citi- 
zens. Others on the rostrum-—one from Canada has been run- 
ning around my district telling the people how to build up a rey- 
olution and how to make our Army impotent. Hanging is too 
good for him. Others on the soap boxes at the street corners 
in bold words preaching treason and sedition. They are in 
small towns as well as large, and lots of them foreign born. I 
know one, a wharf rat from Liverpool—unnaturalized—an or- 
ganizer of the I. W. W. He is of military age. Would you give 
him a chance to go into our Army by means of a bill like this, 
or only deport him after he has refused to put on a uniform, 
or after he has taken a soldier’s oath of allegiance? By his 
I. W. W. oath he is sworn to perjure himself as he pleases. 
Such a skunk take a soldier's oath? Preposterous! Why not 
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deport him now, since he was not deported last year or the year 
before that? 

No, gentlemen, you can not help our great Army by opening a 
way for entrance into its ranks of unnaturalized tripe of that 
kind. We have I. W. W.’s in the Army now, spreading their 
poisonous doctrines of sabotage, revolution, and destruction of 
property among the ranks of our young soldiers. Already a con- 
spiracy to kill the officers has been discovered in a great canton- 
ment out West. One slimy, skulking, foreign-born citizen, call 
him “ alien slacker,” if you will, can do more damage if given 
a chance to sneak into the Army through the clauses of this bill 
than our free people, who are only recently becoming alive to 
the dangers of I. W. W. ism and imported revolution, can realize. 

You can not help our citizenship by leaving these destroyers 
of government within our land, and you do not need an “ alien- 
slacker ” bill to get them out, particularly as that bill would let 
them go through our Army ranks with their sabotage, their 
whispers of revolution, and their poison. You can deport them 
instanter under the clauses of the Burnett immigration law. 
While I honor and praise thé distinguished gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Burnett] for that great immigration-restriction 
measure which makes such deportation possible, I can not con- 
scientiously support this ill-timed measure which bears his 
name. 





Furloughs to Soldiers. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON.THOMAS D.SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe House or REepresENTATIvEs, 
Friday, March 8, 1918. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, under the selective-draft law 
there was plenty of leeway given to local boards to exercise 
common sense and good judgment. These local boards were cal- 
culated to be made up of men in every day touch with the boys 
from whom they were to make selection, in a position to know 
what would be just and what would be unjust; who would be 
eligible and who should be exempted; who would be essential 
and who less essential. This local board was meant to be a 
jury to sit in judgment upon the just or unjust claims of exemp- 
tion. But in many cases instead of taking this broad view they 
have used a narrower construction and shoved everyone along, 
no matter how clear their claim nor how vital they were to their 
country in another service than ‘military. 

In our eager desire to be sure that the selected boys should 
have justice, and in our earnest wish not to subject the boys to 
cold, hard, unsympathetic militarism, we lodged the discretion 
in the local board, who have, in thousands of instances, all over 
the country, failed to judiciously exercise it, to the extent that 
we are to-day facing a crisis, especially from the food-producing 
element. I am therefore heartily in favor of this resolution, 
which gives the Secretary of War discretion to grant furloughs 
to enlisted men of the Army of the United States, upon their 
application, with or without pay and allowances or with partial 
pay and allowances, for such periods as he may designate, to 
permit them to engage in civil occupations and pursuits. 

This resolution is wide enough to cover any emergency case 
and give opportunity for the exercise of Judgment and humanity. 
We did not foresee that it was impossible to legislate the exer- 
cise of good judgment into many of the local boards. We felt 
sure that a local board would be far better for the local boys 
than a department of the Government at Washington. 

Careful and sympathetic attention was expected from local 
boards to the claims of men who in their place as producers pf 
food are indispensable to the success of our armies and our hoife 
prosperity. 

The chief merit to the argument for the selective draft was 
that it purposed really selecting. The essential man, the neces- 
sary producer, was to serve his country in the niche for which 
he had been trained, while the casual or untrained man, whose 
place could easily be filled, was to take his position in the line. 
Instead of exempting the farmer as a class, it has almost come 
to the point that the local boards take the farmer as a class. 
True, the farm breeds a class of men that war wants. The 
husky sons of the soil make cracking good. fighters, but. the 
country can not spare them. Local boards are absolutely dis- 
regarding claims for exemption from farmers having dependents 
or because farmers are essential and skilled. 
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Here are some letters taken at random from hundreds. If 
I were to print them all, it would fill the Recorp. One says: 

My third son has been taken in the draft. It is almost too much 
for poor families to lose all the help they have. Suppose I will have 
to give up my farm and go up on a logging camp in northern Minne- 
sota. That is what I did in my young days, but now it is almost too 
hard for me, after I have been working hard here for 18 years trying 
to work up a farm. 


Another says: 


We are 69 years old, and it is impossible for us to get along without 
our boy. He takes care of us and our land and his own. We shall have 
to dispose of our three horses, seven milk cows, and some young stock 
if we can’t get him home. - 

And still another says: 


We have 205 acres of land. I ask if they won’t let my two boys come 
back. 1 can get no help. These two boys have run my farm as long 
as they were able to work, and now they are both taken in the draft. 
My husband died in 1903, and we struggled along. I often had to 
send them to school with only a 1ittle sirup on their bread. But they 
are grown now. I am 60 years old, lame, and not very strong. We 
will have to let the land lie. We can not work it. 

The colossal blunder of drafting the farmer as a class is a 
crime against our national policy that will pinch ever; one of us 
before another year is out. It does not take half vision to see 
that. It would seem that we might have profited by England’s 
mistakes in sending to the trenches her skilled producers, her 
necessary labor reserves. She had to recall them from the 
trenches, a costly blunder, which in our case will mean a fatal 
loss of time and money. War is a business proposition on a 
tremendous national scale. 

The most disastrous of all the “less” conditions that we are 
called upon to face in this war is the spectacle of the farmerless 
farm, The farmer is called upon to increase his acreage, which 
he does. Then he is called upon to send his sons away to the 
camps in class A. What use is it to bend enormous energies to 
increase acreage when there comes an inexorable mandate re- 
moving the laborers who could bring this increased acreage to 
fruition? 

The farmer is the Nation’s most indispensable asset. No 
one can take his place on the farm. Farming has become a 
highly specialized and scientifie business. It is the fundamental 
occupation. The city man in his conceit may think that any 
green hand can farm, when, on the contrary, it requires long 
training, aptitude, and almost a special instinct. I know by 
experience that a green hand can do more damage, make more 
costly mistakes, require more supervision than he is worth. 

It is a fiction that any farmer can rent his farm at any time. 
Renters are scarce and too often destroy the land and produce 
less, as anyone familiar with farm conditions knows. To take 
the holder of a farm will simply mean that his acres lie idle. 

Scarcity of labor on the farm is not a new condition. The 
workday for the farmer was long.and hard because labor was 
so hard to come by. Increasing attractiveness of labor condi- 
tions, hours, and wage of the manufacturing industries had 
well-nigh drained the farm of transient help long before the 
war. It was a problem of late years even to hold the farmer 
boys and girls, and only the rapid growth of agricultural col- 
leges, with their splendid uplift and progressive tendencies, has 
faved their sons and daughters to the farm. 

Take this year, when supreme and patriotic efforts were made 
to attain an unusually large output, before the drain on labor 
that the war has levied, many a field of potatoes was frozen for 
lack of garnerers. Crop after crop of corn was still ungathered 
in February for lack of help. 

The farmer’s sons, whom he has trained, on whom he relies, 
and in whom he has invested years, are taken from him; he 
must replace them with idle, indifferent, untrained substitutes. 
Men to whom farm work and farm conditions are distasteful 
will not-make good farmers. 

All down the line there is a heavy stress that the farmer 
should be patriotic. It is not a question of the patriotism or 
nonpatriotism of the farmer. It is a question of getting food 
enough for our soldiers and our allies and ourselves, to say 
nothing of overbalancing the wasted food that “ goes down to 
the sea in ships,” and providing for the lean years of reconstruc- 
tion after the war, when all nations will be in the throes of 
readjustment. 

It is absurd to insist that if the farmer is patriotic he will 
willingly go and share the privation that all classes have to bear 
in war. That is beside the mark. Of course the farmer class 
is as patriotic as when at Lexington they “ fired the shot heard 
round the world” or when in the Civil War they laid aside their 
plows to shoulder their muskets for an ideal. They are eager 
to help. They would strain their 16-hour day to 20 if only 
stupid, short-sighted policy did not fret and hinder them at 
every turn. They know the importance of every furrow of 
earth, but they must not be met with conditions that destroy 


their confidence. They are faced with a shortage of seed and 
its consequent high price, yet the Agricultural Committee has 
not seen the necessity of passing the bill to furnish seed to the 
farmer. 

The farmer must meet a shortage of credit and a shortage of 
supply. He should not from his patriarchal Government be 
faced with a price fixing that is not based on cost of production. 
The food producer is not the food pirate. Production must not 
be choked for the sins of the profiteer. If the farmer is not to 
be bankrupt, a minimum price must be guaranteed high enough 
to cover the higher wages for labor and the larger supplies that 
go to the increased acreage. 

We must insure the security and peace of mind of the farmer, 
and attain a greater Nation through greater agriculture. Cheap 
food in war time is a Utopian dream impossible of fulfillment. 
Do not try to make a benevolent institution of the farmer. You 
will only ruin him and the country and defeat our success in 
war. 

You are not going to stimulate production by fixing prices 
below cost. You can take a horse to water, but you can not 
make him drink. Put the price of any farm product below profit 
to the producer and what kind of idiot would he be to raise that 
instead of a paying crop? 
¢ There is a limit to the amount of food that can be raised 
in a twelvemonth. When that limit is reached and passed we 
and our allies and our soldier boys, too, face starvation. We 
think comfortably of our crop in billions, but we forget the 
billion demand, increased in every way over normal times. The 
winter wheat is 25 per cent below normal. Canada’s production 
is cut short by the prevailing shortage of labor. Lack of ship- 
ping has cut us off from the relief of New Zealand, Australian, 
and Indian wheat. 

We read on every envelope that food will win the war. Snuffi- 
cient supply of food can do more to sustain the morale of an 
army and a people than any other condition. 

There is a bigger issue involved than the ruin of the farmer, 
individually or as a class. The prosperity of the Nation in 
peace times is indissolubly joined with the prosperity of the 
farmer. In war times this is immeasurably truer, for food is 
as necessary as bullets. 

The sooner the whole Nation gets a war point of view, the 
shorter will the conflict be. 


Furloughs for Civil and Industrial Occupations, 


ee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS © 


HON. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
OF IOWA, 


In THE Howse or REprESENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 8, 1918. 


The House had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9100) authorizing 
the Secretary of War to grant furloughs for civil and industrial occu- 
pations, 

-Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. As I understand, the purpose of the bill is to 
relieve the labcr situation on the farm? 

Mr. DENT. Yes; and also in the industries. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But more particularly to relieve the labor 
situation on the farm. 

Mr. DENT. Yes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Is the question of skill to be taken into con- 
sideration? 

Mr. DENT. No; skilled or unskilled labor has nothing to do 
with it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, this is a most important ques- 
tion. It is not only a matter of vital importance to the farmer, 
but is of grave importance in the conduct of the war as well; 
hence a question of general interest that many of us desire to 
discuss. Now, that the chairman is going to move the previous 
question at the expiration of his time, and as no time will be 
granted to others, I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the REcorp. 

The fact that there is a shortage of labor on the farm and 
that it is a problem difficult to solve is not denied. House bill 
9100, now under consideration—a bill authorizing the Secretary 
of War to grant furloughs, with or without pay and allowances, 
to enlisted men of the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes—will, according to the statement of the chairman and 
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the Secretary, evidently give relief in a large measure. 
Secretary of War states in his letter as follows: 

The main purpose for which it is intended to use this authority is to 
furlough soidiers in the National Army during harvest and planting 
time to enable them to assist in the agricultural production of the 
yer the .aw as it now stands the furloughed men would be en- 
titled to pay and allowances during the period ef their absence. It is 
neccessary, therefore. to have authority to grant such furloughs without 
raising a claim agsinst the Government for pay. ; 

According to the bill the matter of furloughing enlisted men 
in the National Army is left to the discretion of the Secretary. 
With the Secretary’s assurance that farm labor will be fur- 
loughed during planting and harvesting time, relief may be 
looked for to that extent. In many sections of the country this 
plan will give the desired relief, not to all. however, for on some 
farms skilled farm labor is required during the whole year, as, 
for instance, in diversified farming, dairy farming, and in in- 
stances where the old and feeble are dependent upon their sons 
or other experienced help. For example one man writes me: 

My oldest son is at the head of my 485-acre farm. I have 150 head 
of cattle and 125 hogs. The farm is one of the best farms in Cerro 
Gordo County. He has worked on the farm all his life and is a No. 1 
man on the farm. 

He states further that he has only the one son on the farm, 
who now will join the Army, and asks the question, “ How can 
we be expected to work the farm if our help is taken away from 
us, and what can be done about it?” As has been stated here 
to-day, nothing can be done. True, an appeal can be taken, but 
as has been said appeals are without result. The writer of the 
letter points out that, unfortunately, boys, girls, and old men 
ean not meet the requirements, and that what is necessary 
to run the grain and corn binders, cut and stack hay, drive the 
horses, and attend the stock is strong. vigorous men, trained 
in the school of experience. This is one of many letters received. 
Similar appeals have been received by many Members, many of 
which come from old and feeble parents greatly in need of their 
only sons’ service. The question of relief in the necessity of 
skilled labor on the farm is, of course, only one side of the case, 
and not the most important side to be considered, for no matter 
what is done in the way of legislation or otherwise affecting 
the farmer, no matrer how much he may be in need of help, he 
will in some way provide for himself and his family. His hens 
and cows and what grain he may be able to produce will enable 
him to supply his family with eggs, butter, meat, flour, and the 
foodstuff necessary for the subsistence of his family. The other, 
the all-important, side of the question is this: How can we best 
conduct and win this war? In order to win we must have men, 
money, and food. 

Battles tan not be fought and won without men, and the 
strong, vigorous farmer is of inestimable value in the trenches. 
Obligations fall equally upon all. Obviously it would be unjust 
to deprive him of the opportunity of fighting actively in defense 
of his country. Yet we still have the important question of how 
to feed our soidiers, our people, and our allies. “ Food is fuel 
for fighters.” 

It is unnecessary to say that our soldiers can not fight nor 
can our people endure without food, and that, in order to con- 
duct successfully the war, these on the firing line must not only 
have food but must have the best of food if they are to ac- 
complish the results se much desired. 

The President, through Mr. Hoover, is pleading for food- 
stuffs, feeds, and fats. Considering the submarine activities 
and the world’s limited facilities for shipping, our supply is to 
a large extent the only available food source of the allied coun- 
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tries. Therefore we must furnish a large portion of the world’s 
supply. There are, of course, other sources to draw upon, as, 


for instance, Australasia, India, and South America, but when 
we consider that to make these supplies accessible a journey 
of 120 days for a cargo steamer to Australasia and 65 or 70 
days to Argentina is required, as compared to 42 days te the 
United States, this reduces the carrying efficiency of a given 
ship-in going to the east. It is obviously true that our supply 
and the limited supply of Canada ure about the only available 
supplies. 

IFeod conservation and food regulation will not entirely solve 
the problem. We must first have the food. It requires soil, 
seed, labor, sunshine. rain, and the cooperation and hearty sup- 
port of kind Providence to produce it. Many seem to overlook 
the importance of skilled farm labor. Many seem to think that 
‘the farmer can fight and farm at the same time; others that 
loafers not desired in the trenches can run the farm; others 
that the college bey can master the job, that skill is not 
required in farming suecessfully. Engtand and other coun- 
tries tried it. but secon discovered their mistake. We started 
out along that line. I believe that new all appreciate that it 
can not be done. Of course, anyone that knows anything about 
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farming realizes that farming is impossible without industry, 
practical and trained labor; that skill is as necessary on a 
farm as in the factory, in the mill, in banks, or in the various 
professions. We started out by exempting skilled’ farm labor, 
which was interpreted to mean graduates from agricultural 
colleges. I have the highest regard for the scientist and grad- 
uates of agricultural colleges, their accomplishments, and their 
ability to aid in making farming a success; but my experience 
is that the industrious and experienced practical farmer can 
hold and steer the plow better than the one who has been devot- 
ing his time to school and who depends largely upon the text- 
book as his guide. His function is not to plant, cultivete, and 
harvest, but to advise and direct. Without reflecting on any- 
one, I contend that skill in the art of farming is better attained 
in the school of experience and that it is of the greatest impor- 
tance, which also applies to all other lines of activity. To substi- 
tute the inexperienced would, in my opinion, result in farms going 
into the hands of the receiver and many people going hungry. 
Education, no matter along what line, should be given assist- 
ance and every encouragement. Knowledge is power, and all 
should seek it as for a hidden treasure; but it goes without 
saying that-burning the midnight oi] in an endeavor to master 
languages. farming, or science is accumulating knowledge 
along a different line than milking cows, swilling hogs, and 
performing various forms of farm work, The one devoting his 
life to the accumulation of technical knowledge is not expected 
to have the practical experience of a farmer, and vice versa. 
So it will not do to expect the farmer to produce the necessary 
food without help or to depend upon inexperienced farm labor. 
No matter how willing he may be to help, he is as helpless as 
a layman in trying a lawsuit or in healing the sick. Certainly 
it will not do to rely on the tramp or on the pool-hall loafer. 
No! Skill is required on the farm as much as in the factory, 
in the mill, or in the various professions, 

In order to insure an adequate supply of foodstuffs we should 
also have just laws and an honest administration of those laws. 
We can not afford to be contented with anything else. We must 
have laws dealing with all questions in a broad and compre- 
hensive manner, with a spirit of justice and fairness to all con- 
cerned. Unfortunately there seems to be some question or mis- 
understanding as to the fairness and administration of laws 
enacted. The act of August 10, 1917, section 5, contains a 
licensing provision. It gives the President authority to license 
the importation, manufacture, storage. mining, or distribution 
of any necessaries in order to carry inte effect any of the pur- 
poses of that act. The purpose of that act was to facilitate the 
movement of foods, feed, fuel, including fuel oi] and natural 
gas, and fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, implements, ma- 
chinery and equipment required for the actual production of 
food, feed, and fuel, which are defined as necessaries. In an- 
other section it fixed the guaranteed price of the 1918 wheat 
crop at $2 per bushel. Through the licensing, regulation, and 
the combination made with our allies in concentrating in one 
man the buying of foodstuffs for all the allies it was made pos- 
sible to fix or depress the price of all necessaries defined in the 
act, such as foods, feed, farm implements, and so forth, as has 
been fully demonstrated in the fixing of prices of bran, mid- 
dlings, fertilizers, cottonseed meal, eattle, and hogs. But little 
objection has been raised to price fixing, provided all are treated 
alike and if prices fixed are reasonable and fair. The objection 
raised is as to the apparent discrimination and unpropoertioned 
price. First the farmers were advised through the press that 
the minimum price of hogs would be tixed at $15.50 per hundred 
pounds, . 

The bases given for the ratio or for fixing the price at $15.50 
were that 100 pounds of pork was equal to 13 bushels-of corn. 
Recently cash corn has been selling in Chicago and other primary 
markets, No. 4, from $1.80 to $2 per bushel; No. 5, from $1.50 
to $1.90. Hogs, from $16.35 to $16.70. Pigs, $10 and up. Thir- 
teen bushels of corn at $1.80 would, according to the estimates 
made, bring hogs up to $23.40. which is $6.70 in excess of the 
price of 100 pounds of pork at $16.70. 

Much of the time during the last year feeders who were 
obliged to ship in corn have been paying $2.25 per bushel for good 
quality dry corn. A hundred-pound hog, -at that price, would 
bring less than 7 bushels of corn, If the object of the Food Ad- 
ministration was to keep the production up to normal, evidently 
the knocking off of several] dollars a hundred on hog prices at 
the beginning of the fall breeding season did net bring about 
the results anticipated. To the contrary, according to Mr. 
Hoover's statement and testimony submitted to the committee, 
instead of an increase in production we have a shortage, as, for 
instance, in a large section of Okinhoma the number of brood 
sows has been reduced to less than one to each farm. So if 


pigs are, as Mr. Hoover has said, as important to us as shells, 
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we better take Mr. Farmer into our confidence and tell him just 
what he may expect or stop fixing prices. What is true as to 
the price of hogs also applies to cattle, as everyone knows that 
feeders of hogs and cattle are losing money ; that is, if the price 
of corn is taken into consideration. 

With results obtained it would seem that if we can allow the 
trust makers tu fix their own terms and prices, as is being done, 
it would be safe and fair to allow the producer to sell his prod- 
ucts unhampered in the open market, to give him the benefit or 
privilege of taking his chances on the law of supply and demand 
fixing prices on his products. The shortage of foodstuffs is not 
due to lack of patriotism on the part of the farmers, but evi- 
dently to the abnormal demand, conflicting reports, and unsatis- 
factory regulations. All the farmer asks is a square deal, to 
be treated like a business man, like everyone else. Their repre- 
sentatives did not come to Washington asking for higher prices. 
As all know, prices on farm products were high and were sure 
to continue. Mr. Hoover expressed the belief that wheat might 
go up to $7 per bushel. Noone wanted that. The price of wheat 
was fixed at $2.20. According to reports, as a result much 
wheat has been fed to stock instead of being ground for food, 
as was desired and needed. All know that price fixing meant 
lower prices. As evidence of the farmers’ patriotism, their 
representatives said, “If price fixing is necessary to prosecute 
successfully the war, we are for it.” Not a single complaint 
was registered against it by them, but what they and a number 
of us did contend for was that if found necessary to fix and to 
lower prices on their products we believed that prices should 
also be fixed accordingly on the things which they had to buy, 
such as farm machinery and equipment required for the actual 
production of food, feed, and fuel, and the bill as finally enacted 
provided for that very thing. All came in under one blanket, so 
that whatever power was given as to one applies to the other; 
that is, all that were defined as necessary in the bill. 

As my only purpose is to point out facts, and I have no desire 
to criticize. I refrain from referring to the recent complaints of 
Hog Island and investigation of the packers and facts brought 
out which indicate that favoritism has been indulged in—unin- 
tentionally, I trust. If half of this is true, there evidently is a 
deplorable lack of patriotism somewhere. 

When the resolution declaring war against Germany was 
under consideration I stated, ‘‘ When war is once declared it be- 
comes the duty of American citizens to do everything in their 
power to sustain the President in every honest and patriotic 
endeavor to successfully prosecute and end the war. Certainly 
no one voting for war and the sacrifices to be made will desert 
him and the country in its hours of peril. 

“ Now is not the time to criticize the action of anybody as to 
what has been done. The time has come for refraining from 
questioning the loyalty of any and every citizen. If war is 
declared, every effort should be to unite, not to divide. our peo- 
ple. Let the unfortunate, indiscreet insinuations made in the 
past be forgotten. Indiscreet, ambitious politicians may en- 
deavor to make capital out of it, but sound judgment and pa- 
triotism will hold that the best interests of the country will be 
served better by everyone putting his shoulder to the wheel and 
aiding the President in every honest effort to successfully prose- 
cute and end the war.” 

I felt contented then, as I do now, in simply stating facts. 

I believe all agree that destructive legislation and unfounded 
fault finding is out of place at this time. On the other hand, 
constructive legislation and wholesome criticism founded on 
facts is always in order, certainly in time of war. Therefore, 
rather than unjustly criticize or claim a corner on loyalty, it 
would be better to follow Col. Roosevelt’s advice, “We must 
shun equally the mere selfish egotist and the mere well-meaning 
fool,” and ungrudgingly give not only our sons to the Army, our 
money to the Red Cross, the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and in the purchase of liberty bonds, but, in short, give all that 
we have; yes, our blood, if necessary. 

As I have stated, the price has been fixed on practically every- 
thing that the farmer produces. How about the trust-made 
articles which the farmer buys at more than 100 per cent ad- 
vance? Upon investigation we find that the trust maker and 
price boomer has been overlooked. As a result the farmer, for 
whom so many tears have been shed, sells his product at prices 
controlled or fixed under the bill and buys at prices fixed by the 
trust maker. The only explanation that can be given is that 


the Food Administrator has exercised his power, while the 
Department of Agriculture, to whom was delegated the power 
to execute the law as to farm implements, fuel, including fuel 
oil and natural gas, has questioned the power and has remained 
inactive in the matter. 

With the lack of effective coordination and cooperation in our 
various departments evidently there is a need of information, 
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as suggested here in the House a few days ago, to advise the 
departments of their function to administer the laws that have 
been passed. Nevertheless it would seem that after all the 
laws that we have enacted giving power to curb the trusts, to 
fix prices, all the money appropriated, and after all the corre- 
spondence and efforts to procure information and relief, that 
the American people would be entitled to something more than 
to be advised that nothing had been done, that no power to act 
in the matter had been granted, that prices of raw material, 
labor, fuel, and other supplies necessary nave increased greatly, 
and that at the present prices on farm implements as compared 
with the prices on farm products do not seem out of propor- 
tion. The people are entitled to have investigations made, the 
laws enforced, and to know the facts. Inasmuch as the same 
power was given to fix prices on farm machinery. fuel, oil, as 
was given to fix prices on foodstuffs, all come under the same 
definition and are defined as necessaries. Hence the power 
granted as to one extends to all. If so, we should not only be 
advised, but we should have an honest enforcement and uniform 
application of the law. I contended for that when the bill was 
under consideration, and still so contend, that it should be ap- 
plied to the trust maker as well as to the farmer, certainly if 
the producer, the consumer, and the taxpayers are to be taken 
into consideration, and, furthermore, we should not enact and 
execute laws to regulate the prices and profits or to depress the 
price of one and not the other. Amos Pinchot in his letter to 
the conference committee of the Senate and House calls atten- 
tion to the excess of 1916 net income over prewar average of a 
few of the eompanies of which 33 members of the Council of 
National Defense are officers or directors. The figures are 
alleged to be official, being those published in the companies’ 
annual reports. 

The figures show an increase in profits of $640,0S3,669. Julius 
Rosenwal, of the advisory commission, a member of the firm 
of Sears, Roebuck & Co., whose increase of protits is reported 
to be $8,376,883; Theodore M. Vail, of the cooperative com- 
mittee on telegraphs and telephones, a member of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., whose increase in profits is re- 
ported to be $7,107,845; G. W. Garrett, of the cooperative com- 
mittee on shoe and leather industries, a member of the Central 
Leather Co., whose increase of profits is reported to be $12.016,- 
397; James McLean, of the cooperative committee on copper, a 
member of Philip Dodge & Co., whose increase in profits 
is reported to have increased in one year from $9,720,475 to 
$21,974,263; Albert H. Gary, of the cooperative committee on 
steel and steel products, a member of the United States Steel 
Corporation, whose increase in profits is reported to be from 
$75,833,833 in 1915 to $271,531,730 in 1916, an increase of 
$207,945,953 over the prewar average; Murray Guggenheim, of 
the cooperative committee on copper, a member of the Amer- 
ican Smelting & Refining Co., whose increase of profits is re- 
ported to be $12,258,082 over the prewar average; Charles M. 
Schwab, of the cooperative committee on steel «und steel prod- 
ucts, a member of the Bethlehem Steel Co., whose protits are re- 
ported to have increased $40,518,860 over the prewar average; 
and many others. This is enough to show that enormeus in- 
creases have been made. According to reports of packers, Ar- 
mour & Co. increased its profits from $11,000,600 in 1915 te mere 
than $20,000,000 in 1916; Swift & Co. from $14,087,510 to 
$20,465,000; Wilson & Ce. from $2,463,732 to $4,913,873. I 
have not the report of increase for 1917 of these companies 
at hand, but it is common knowledge that they are running 
full time and still increasing their profits. The railroad bill 
recently passed by both Houses, which is now in conference 
and which is soon to become a law, guarantees carriers profits 
equal to the average net operating income of companies during 
the three years ending June 30, 1917, which is estimated to be 
$175,000,000 or $200,000,000 annually in excess of what the 
people ought to pay. According to the tables prepared by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, compiled from data as re- 
turned in the annual reports of the carriers named to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the average per cent of net in- 
come to capital stock for the three years ending June 50, 1917, 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. will be guaranteed 
upon its stock 25.70 per cent; the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co., 32.90 per cent; the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., 1848 per cent; the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, 20.25 per cent; the Bessemer & Lake Erie Rail- 


road Co., 647.22 per cent; the Chicago & Erie, TU.45 per 
eent; the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 22.05 per cent; 


the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad Co. 35.74 
per cent; the Lehigh & Hudson River Railroad Co., 27.98 
per cent; the Duluth, Missabe & Northern Railway Co., 114.12 
per cent ; the Colorado & Wyoming Railway Co., 162.64 per cent, 
and so on down the line, the percentage ranging to 647.22 per 
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eent, which seems to be a most liberal guarantee as net income 
on steck, much of which is watered. Two years ago the rail- 
road employees asked for an increase of pay for additional 
work, overtime. Many producers and _ shippers protested 
against that proposition, others favored it, but that was a mere 
drop in the bucket as compared with the proposed extraordi- 
mary increased compensation guaranteed to railroads. Besides 
that, increase was asked for under normal conditions, and in 
my epinion justifiable. The apparent extraordinary compensa- 
tion guaranteed to carriers comes in time of war, when least 
warranted, and in my opinion wholly unjustifiable—certainly 
in time of war, when economy is necessary and when every 
endeavor should be to avoid excess expenditures or to incur 
unnecessary burdens and certainly unreasonably high when 
compared with prices and profits fixed for the farmer. 

I quote from an article by Clifford Thorne, formerly chair- 
man of the State Railway Commission of Iowa. In the Annals 
of the American Academy, Mr. Thorne states: 


Summarizing the situation, it may be stated that the railroad bill now 
= before Congress proposes the following guaranties made on 
ehalf of the Government of the United States: (1) To return the prop- 
erties at the end of the period of Government control in as good condi- 
tion as that at the time they were taken over: (2) to loan the railroads 
all the money necessary for betterments and improvements, probably 
at the rate on Government bonds; (3) to shield the large prosperous 
railroad systems from all future increases in the cost of labor and sup- 
plies while the -war lasts; (4) to protect these larger railroads from all 
financial hazards of the war which will threaten the very life of many 
industries, and possibly wreck many railroads that will not be granted 
a Government guaranty; (5) and to guarantee the larger railroads, 
annually, sums that will be sufficient to pay all their operating expenses, 
taxes, interest, dividends, and surplus equal to that which they have 
earned during the years 1915 to 1917, inclusive, the mest prosperous 
three-year period in their «ntire history. 

It is alse preposed, as stated by the author of the major portion of 
the bill, that the shippers, who wil! have their own burdens to carry 
during this perilous time, will be expected te make up any deficit of 
the Government in the guaranty made to tbe railroads. 

We can snuff out the Hie of our boys in the trenches. We can wreck 
many industries. We can blast the business of the short line, the poor 
road. But when it comes to these rich, powerful corporations, the big 
companies, the great railroads, we hereically announce that we are 
going to protect them from the effects of the war. And we do all this 
in the name of patriotism 

To the Burlington Railroad we say: *‘ You now have a stock paying 
a regular dividend of 8 per cent. While the war lasts please accept 
this 22 per cent Government bend in lieu of that railroad stock. e 
net only guarantee you this 22 aa cent annually on your stock but 
we guarantee to return the principal in full in this manner: After the 
war is over we solemnly guarantee to give back your property in just 
as good a condition as we take it.” This has all the essential elements of 
a 22 per cent Government bend. While the war lasts the Government 
guarantees the annual payment on the stock, and at the end of the 
war the Government guarautees to return the property in ful!. Here 
you have the payment of the principal and the interest. Not only do 
we guarantee te the Burlington annually that 22 per cent on its capital 
stock but we aiso guarantee. with all the wealth and resources of the 
United States Government back of the pledge, that we shall pay all 
interest charges on ali its funded and unfunded debt, maintain its 
tee adequately and efficiently, and present to the Burlington 

iiroad an absolute Government credit, enabling the company to bor- 
row all the money it may need. We tell the Burlington Railroad to go 
ahead, rehabilitate and improve its property out of the Public Treasury, 
while many other industries are being prostrated—and then, don’t for- 
get to take that little check annually for 22 per cent. We do all this 
in the name of patriotism. 

It has been suggested that the payment of these large earnings to 
the railroads is necessary to facilitate the sale of Government bonds. 
How will it help the sale of 4 or 43 per cent Government bonds to 
give a Government guaranty to railroad stocks amounting to 10 per 
cent annually? 

Our first task is te win the great war, but that can not be used to 
throw dust in our eyes op matters of justice as between the citizens of 
this country. There are some offenses that can not be committed with 
impunity, even though ibe; be done in the name of patriotism. We 
are patriots first, iast, and all the time; but we are not fools. There is 
‘such a thing as camouflage in the fathe ees panegyrics of the poli- 
tician who does everything, big and little, t or wrong, in the name 
of patriotism. 


Mr. Thorne is president of the National Association of Rail- 
way Commissioners and considered one of our best-informed 
men upon the subject of transportation rates. His statement 
is worthy of consideration and credit. 

It is generally conceded that under existing conditions it was 
wise to take over the railroads, yet many question the just- 
ness of the compensation guaranteed to the railroad com- 
panies. Railroads, as well as every worthy and legitimate 
enterprise, are, of course, entitled to a just and reasonable 
return on their investment. That guarantee was made in the 
Hepburn Act. -Thut is guaranteed in our Constitution, and 
to that no one- objects. Railroad employees are entitled to 
liberal compensation and pay, and are entitled to due and 
friendly consideration, and no legislation should be enacted 
that would deprive them or the employers of their just rights. 
It seems to me that ipasinuch as we have a railroad commis- 
sion, with training and equipment, whose function it is to pass 
upon and determine just and reasonable rates, it would have 
been wise to utilize the commission in determining the com- 
pensation to railroads instead of turning the question over to 
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one man, no matter how competent and honest he be, and that 
the interest of the employees would be equally safeguarded. 
One, of course, can not be considered without the other, for in 
determining the compensation every element entering into the 
question must be considered, which includes labor. I believe 
that, generally, all have confidence in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in its integrity, fairness, and ability in fixing just 
and reasonable rates of compensation, which in either case 
includes the fixing of wages; hence I see no advantage in turn- 
ing the matter over to one person or to a commission appointed 
by that person. 

In conclusion I desire to say that, in my opinion, Congress 
and the executive branch of this Government can not afferd to 
overlook the importance of skilled farm labor, an adequate 
supply of foodstuffs and feed, and the apparent discrimination 
in the enactment and execution of laws. The sooner the Ameri- 
can people are taken into our confidence and given assurance 
and evidence that all will receive just and equal treatment the 
better. With that assurance, we will have less complaint, not 
only from the farmer but from the laborer, and we will also 
have more food. All are patriotic, with but one end in view. 

When assured that their ship will have all its leaks patched 
they will all get aboard. The farmer will bring in the beef 
and the pork, the ham and the eggs, the wheat and the corn, in 
great abundance. The oleo, the palm, and coconut oil will 
give way to the genuine article, butter, and there will be suffi- 
cient foodstuff for not only our own people and soldiers, but for 
our allies as well. There will be feed for our stock, and pigs 
will cease to squeal for corn; our march to victory will steadily 
be onward and upward. 

I shall cheerfully vote for this bill authorizing the furloughing 
of enlisted men; though it may not afford full relief, it is worthy 
of support. I have voted for all important measures proposed by 
the President with the exception of the railroad-compensation 
bill now in conference, which I did not believe just in its form 
in that it guaranteed excessive compensation to carriers and 
transferred the authority to fix rates from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which I did not consider just as a war 
measure or necessary inasmuch as the roads had been taken 
over under authority granted nearly a year ago, in which 
action I heartily acquiesced. 

Judging from past experience my vote against the railroad 
bill will undoubtedly stimulate opposition to me by the rail- 
road interests and in railroad officials, with their many attor- 
neys, storming my district with convincing eloquence and pow- 
erful influence. Nevertheless I could not vote for the bill, as it 
seemed indefensible and unjust to the shipper, the farmer, the 
consumer, and, in fact, to everybody except those to share in 
the extraordinary profits proposed. 

Now, in time of war, I have felt that it was the duty of every 
Member to vote with the President, because he was chosen by 
the American people our President, and under our Constitution, 
by virtue of his position, he is the Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy and should have the loyal support of Congress 
in his every honest effort in carrying on this war to a triumph- 
ant conclusion. 


The Rights of the Leyal Laboring Man. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1918. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, it is the duty of a Member of 
Congress to be fair and just to both employer and employee in 
matters that touch the rights and interests of both. The em- 
ployer is entitled to all of the protection that the law can give 
for the proper conduct of his business, and the employee is en- 
titled to all of the protection that the law can give for the 
proper protection of his rights as a laboring man. If it is 
shown that any person employed in a munition plant in the 
United States shall refuse to work, with the intent to prevent 
the manufacture of munitions for use in this war by ourselves 
or our allies, why then he would be guilty of violating the pro- 
visions of this act, and he ought to be convicted and punished, 
for his conduct would be that of an enemy, and he would be 














guilty of doing that which would injure the country. But. on 
the other hand, it must be made perfectly clear that while we 
would protect the Government against the wrongdoing of one 
whose purpose is to injure the Government that we do not ia- 
tend to deprive the honest and loyal laboring man of. his right 
to demand a living wage. 

This bili is intended to punish those who do things to delay 
or hinder the Government in carrying out its war program. 
It is intended to reach any person who by word or act says or 
does anything to handicap or hinder the Government in the 
prosecution of the war. When it is shown that it was his in- 
tention to so handicap and hinder the Government, he is guilty 
and should be punished. There is a distinction, however, and 
should be, in the position of a man working in a munition plant 
for a private individual and who ceases to work on some pre- 
tense or other when it can be shown that his real purpose was 
to stop or delay the matter of manufacturing munitions for our- 
selves and our allies and a man working under like conditions, 
but who in perfect good faith reminds his employer that the 
high cost of living requires an increase in his wages. Nobody 
who believes in just and fair treatment would wish to deny 
to the American citizen thus situated the right to seek employ- 
ment where he could best provide for himself and family. It is 
not our intention to put it in the hands of any munition profiteer 
to force any citizen to work in his manufacturing establishment 
when to do so means financial loss and suffering to such a citizen 
and his family. If we should deprive the workingman, the 
employee, of his right to raise the question of adequate wages 
with the empleyer when he finds that what he has to pay for 
house rent and the other necessities of life makes it necessary 
for him to have an increase in wages, why we would put him at 
the merey of the man for whom he works and conditions might 
be so intelerable and wages so inadequate that grave injustice 
would be done to the laboring man. We must bear in mind 
that in the absence of stipulations to the contrary the employer 
can discharge the employee for any reason satisfactory to him- 
self and upon the same theory the employee ought to have the 
right to quit working in one establishment and seek to better 
his condition in another. Let me illustrate: Suppose a muni- 
tien maker sheuld contract to manufacture a hundred miltion 
tons of munitions and he should have a force of 10,000 men work- 
ing for him for so much per day and the prices of food, fuel, 
and house rent should all advance to such an extent that 
the laboring man could not pay bis bills with the wage that he 
received, and suppose he should go in good faith and say to the 
employer, “ Here is the amount that you paid me for my work 
last month and here is the amount that I paid out last month 
for living expenses, and as you can plainly see the wage that 
you pay me is not sufficient to enable me to meet my living ex- 
penses, so I must ask you to give me such a raise in wages as 
will enable me to properly provide for these nearest and dearest 
to me.” Now, I am not going to put it in the hands of the man 
whose manufactured product is bringing a good price to put his 
employee in the penitentiary simply because he refuses to werk 
in his paxticular munition plant at starvation wages. I want 
him to have a living wage. He is entitled to it, and if he did 
not desire to provide properly for himself and family he would 
not be a good American citizen. 

The amendment that we have just adepted draws the distinc- 
tion between the loyal laboring man who is exercising fer an 
honest purpose his right to obtain a living wage and the labor- 
ing man who undertakes to hinder or delay the manufacture 
of munitions for use in the war, 

If you deprive the werkingman of his right to say for whom 
he will work and at what wage he will work, you take from 
him the only power that he has to protect himself as a wage 
earner, and it is wrong to deprive the great industrial army 
of our country of the only power that it has within itself to 
enferce fair treatment in the struggle for existence. Now, I 
realize that the situation is different in time of war, but if the 
man whe has to pass upon these questions is honest he must 
admit that the difference applies to both employer and employee. 
I would not vote for a measure that would put the employer 
at the mercy of the employee, and I would not vote for a 
measure that would put the employee at the mercy of the em- 
ployer. I am for just and fair treatment for both. If the 
exigencies of the oecasion shall demand it, the Government 
can and will take charge of all munition plants, and if it does 
it will deal with employer and employee alike. The President 
does not want to injure any legitimate business in the country. 
He wants every one of them to have a fair profit. and the 
President wants the great and loyal army of wage earners in 
the United States to receive a living wage, one that will en- 
able them to live comfortably. 
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Salaries of Railway Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM E. COX, 


OF INDIANA, 
In tue House or Represexratrves, 
Friday, March 8, 1918. 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 
MEMORANDU M, 


The attached table represents an analysis of data submitted to the 
railroad wage commission of the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
one of the important railroad systems Sai through Washington, 
D. C., showing salaries paid to its clerical employees during the month 
of December, 1917. The analysis herewith is based on a summary sub- 
mitted by the company covering five representative divisions of the 
company’s system. The divisions reported on were selected by the 
railroad mye under the following instructions from the commission : 

“These divisions must be so selected as to avoid valid criticism as 
to their not being truly representative.” 

It may be assumed that the divisions selected are fairly representa- 
tive of the salaries paid for the reason that the data transmitted to 
the wage commission are to be considered in connection with demands 
for increases in wages during the war, and it would be to the interest 
of the railroad company to select divisions representing the better con- 
ditions of employment az to hours and salaries. 

The following comparisons are significant : 

299 clerks receive $75 to $100 per month. 

616 clerks receive $30 to $75 per month. 

A total of 915 clerks received $100 and less per month out of a 
grand total of 1,042 employees covered by the report. 


Salaries paid to railicay employees. 
CLERES, $900 AND UPWARD (EXCLUDING TELEGRAPHER CLERKS). 


Eight-hour day. 






[Nine to twelve hour day. 
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Furloughs to Soldiers. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON.C. BASCOM SLEMP, 


OF VIRGINIA, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 8, 1918. 


Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House is the 
bill to permit the Secretary of War to issue furloughs to soldiers 
upon their application to the Secretary of War. The purpose 
is to permit these soldier boys, during the spring and summer 
months, to return home and assist their parents in the farming 
work so necessary to be done in this country. I have talked per- 
sonally with the Secretary of War on the subject, and he 
favors the bill. 

The truth is that we have several hundred thousand boys in 
the camps, some of whom have been there many months and few 
of whom can be sent to France before fal!. It is a simple ques- 
tion as to whether these soldier boys shall be kept in the camp 
during the coming months or be permitted to go home and do 
work equally as worthy and serviceable in helping their parents 
on the farms to meet the demands for food in the world. 

I have numbers of letters from parents begging their boys to 
be sent home to help put out the crops. Through the passage of 
this bill these requests can now be granted under military rules 
and restrictions that will permit the military organization to be 
preserved, and at the same time the farmers assisted in their 
great work. There will be another advantage more or less 
psychological, yet important. The fathers and mothers will 
again see their sons and will learn about Army life, its duties 
and its responsibilities. They will imbibe the spirit of their 
brave sons and will work the harder to back them up. The 
young soldiers, on their part, will find the warmest welcome when 
they again cross the family threshold. They will be stimulated 
at home and in their efforts and later in their service in the Army 
by the knowledge that they are fighting to protect these very 
homes. I am glad to vote for the bill. I believe it is a good 
thing all around—good from a military standpoint, good from 
a food standpoint, and good because it brings together, if only 
for a brief time, the family unit that the dire necessities of war 
had temporarily separated. 


Bishop Hill Colony. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILLIAM J. GRAHAM, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 9, 1918. 


Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to insert 
in the Recorp the following remarkably interesting and able 
historical address of my colleague, Mr. Kine, of Illinois, recently 
delivered by him at Bishop Hill, Ill. It recites a hitherto 
largely unknown chapter of the history of Illinois and the 
Nation, and is worthy of preservation. 

ADDEESS, IN PART, OF CONGRESSMAN EDWARD J. KING ON THE CELE- 
BRATION OF THE SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF 
BisHop HILL CoLony, SEPTEMBER 23, 1916, AS PUBLISHED IN THE 
OcToBEer, 1916, Issur Or THE JOURNAL OF THE ILLINOIS STate [is- 
TORICAL SOCIETY, 

As I stand on this historic spot my heart goes out in grati- 
tude to those who have so graciously permitted me to be 
present on this great day, and the past achievements of those 
sturdy yeomen who left the homes of their native land, braved 
the hardships of voyage, and by their own efforts made the 
history of Bishop Hill rise before me in strong array. 

Bishop Hill is the cradle from which sprang that mighty 
impetus of Swedish immigration into the West and Northwest, 
to its great development and to the benefit of our entire com- 
mon country. ‘True, the original purpose of building a New 
Jerusalem which would spread its force and control through- 
out the civilized world failed of realization; nevertheless 
their efforts succeeded in a field of endeavor never dreamed 
of by them. 
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Emigrants from nearly every Province in Sweden settled at 
Bishop Hill, and their letters home to their friends and rela- 
tives describing the advantages of America blazed the way for 


| that long line of emigrants who now living, including their 
| descendants, number in the United States to 1.334.239 souls. 


How inviting would be an incursion into their accomplish- 
ments, but time forbids, and I hesitate to enter those fields 
which ought to be reserved for my illustrious friend, Judge 
Trimble, the speaker of the day. 

Somewhere back of the conception of Bishop Hill colony 
was the man with the idea, and back of him was the one who 
prepared conditions of fertility where the idea might grow. 
John the Baptist was such a man. John Ericsson’s inventions 
prepared the groundwork for Edison, the wizard of Menlo 
Park. I have but a moment to address you. and in my allotted 
time I wish to speak of the man who cleared the underbrush 
and prepared the way for that great preacher, leader, and 
genius, Eric Jansen. leaving to the others the merited praise 
of the virtues of Jansen. Without disparagement of the great 
services rendered the colony by Stoneberg, Jacobson, Norberg, 
Bergland, Swanson. and many others, I plead permission to 
pay a humble tribute to one who was the Alpha and Omega 
of the colony and whose life runs through its history like a 
strong cord—fonas Olson, a typical Swedish-American of a 
tvpe whose influence for good has made a most lasting impres- 
sion not only upon the younger Swedish-Americans but upon 
the entire Nation as well. 

Helsingland, the home of so many of the colonists, with its 
fron, timber. and flax; its landscape dotted with red-painted 
cottages, surrounded by beautiful patches of flowers, was the 
native Province of Jonas Olson. He was born on the 18th day 
of Sentember, 1802. the son of peasants. History states that 
his father was a drunkard, and that one day when the young 
Jonas, who was desirous of learning to read, write, and cipher, 
was using his writing materials this father grabhed them from 
him saying. as he destroved them, that such things were not 
for peasants’ sons. At 15 he was compelled to shift for him- 
self. He became a farm laborer and a fisherman on the hanks 
of the Gulf of Bothnia.’ He disposed of salmon on the Stock- 
holm market to advantage and became a well-to-do and respect- 
ahle citizen of the parish. The yvenr 1825 brought him to a 
turning point. Intemperance prevailed among the peasantry. 
The clergy even had become lax. The pastor always danced 
the first round with the bride, drank as deenly as his parishion- 
ers. and transformed the tithes of grain into liquor by means 
of his own still. Up to that time it had not dawned upon Jonas 
Olsen there was something. far better in life. At a dance on 
a winter eve in 1825 liquor was passed around in sacreligious 
mockery of the Lord’s Supper. It made a deep imnression 
vnon Olson. He hecame converted and resolved to lead a new 
life. And so, like Simon Peter, the fisherman of old, he 
dromned his nets and became a follower of his Tord. He 
studied the Great Book and all the devotional literature assid- 
uously. He bought hooks and visited the libraries in Stockholm 
and became a well-educated man. At Stockholm he met 
Rasenius. the renresentative of Hellian Pietism. and also 
George Seott, the founder of Methodism in Sweden. They found 
in each other warm and sympathetic friends. Jonas, over the 
greatest of opnosition, first began to organize temnerance socie- 
ties in his own and neighboring parishes. but later, with the 
aid of the Crown, he met with great success. Not only did 
he engage in temperance work, but immediately unon his con- 
version beran to preach in the conventicles of the TDevo- 
tionalists, who were then just beginning to appear in Helsing- 
land. 

After the loss of his wife. ahout a vear and a half after his 
marriage, he threw himself with additional vim into the church 
work, and he is the man to whom it is due that Devotionalism 
was carried to every quarter of Helsingland. The Devotional- 
ists were a pious neonle who were disnlensed at the absence of 
real piety in the Established Church. They did not seek to over- 
throw the church, but to purify it from within. Thev were 
called Devotionalists because they assembled in private houses 
to hold devotional meetings and heeause they read their Bibles 
and books of devotion assiduously in their homes. Devotion- 
alism produced no great national leader after whom it mi¢ht be 
named. It spread under Jonas Olson and other local leaders. 
Its stronghold was Norrland, one of the great nolitical divisions 
of Sweden, of which Helsingland was a subdivision. Under its 
influence a radical change in the condition of the peonle took 
place and they began to read and to take up habits of industry 
and sobriety. 

For 17 years Jonas Olson was the leading lay member among 
the Devotionalists in Helsingland, whose membership consisted 
largely of peasants and independent artisans. He enjoyed the 
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respect and confidence of the community, representing them in 
a public capacity as juror to the district court. During this 
time Jonas Olson and his Devotionalists assembled in their con- 
venticles and read their Bibles and books of devotion unmolested 
and enjoyed the confidence of the Established Church. 

The ground was now prepared for the seed. The minds of 
the people were attuned to the idea. One night a flour merchant 
asked for lodging at the home of Jonas Olson. It was quickly 
granted. The stranger was Eric Jansen. His devoutness in- 
: pired even the devout Olson. He brought Jansen to the conven- 
ticles and introduced him, and by reason of the high standing 
of Olson he met with instant success. Jansen was powerful 
and eloquent. With his advent inte Helsingland Jansenism 
began. The conditions were favorable to the reception of his 
doctrines. He advanced the idea that too much attention was 
given to devotiona! literature and not enough to the Bible. His 
preaching was forceful and: of the John Wesley type, and the 
results of his revivals rivaled these of Moddy and Sunday of 
more modern times. Persecution began. His followers were 
mobbed and their meetings disturbed. When their conventicles 
were prohibited they assembled in the woods. They praised the 
God who permitted them to be persecuted. ”° Finally the followers 
burned the beoks of devotion in the market place, the news of 
which soon spread throughout the Kingdom. You are familiar 
with the arrest of Jansen, his escape and flight to America, 
eventually reaching the town of Victoria, Til. 

Jonas Olson remained at home. He had work to do there. 
He was heavily fined for participating in the burning of the 
books and was summoned before the house of bisheps to answer 
for his religious opinions. Naturally, as did the Pilgrim fathers, 
the Junsenists, under persecution, turned to America as a place 
where they could worship God as they pieased. 

Bishop Hill having been selected for a colony, Jonas Olson, 
along with Andreas Bergland and Olof Stoneberg, were ap- 
pointed to conduct the immigration. The communistic pian of 
ownership having been decided upon, Jonas, having the courage 
of his convictions, put his preperty into the common fund for 
the benefit of ail. So did they all, the sums ranging from 25,000 
crowns downward. 

When the time for departure arrived Jonas and his associates 
had gathered tegether 1,100 willing souls, whe for their reli- 
gion’s sake were willing to embark for an unknown land. As 
they were about to leave their passports were withheld, until 
Jonas Olson made a personal plea to King Oscar I, who released 
them. 

They left their native shores at different times and in different 
ships. Some were lost at sea. Others starved to death. Others 
died of cholera. Across the sea to New York, by Erie Canal 
and Great Lakes to Chicago, and mostly on foot to Bishop Hill 
from Chicago, was the trip they made. 

Jonas Olson arrived safely with his party on October 28, 
1846, Where two log cabins and four tents invited them to enter 
for the winter. He was then 44 years of age and had already 
accomplished what most men only succeed in doing in a whole 
lifetime. Did he step? Not Jonas Olson. He immediately 
proceeded to live another lifetime of 50 years more in work and 
honest endeavor. 

He saw the birth of the colony. He saw it in the busy hum 
of its prosperous days. He viewed with sadness its decline, its 
decay, its death, and its final obliteration. 

On more than one occasion in Sweden had his judgment and 
ability in handling men been of service to the Jansenists, and 
these same characteristics were brought inte play on a larger 
scale during his life in America, and as a resident of Bishop 
Hill. He must have been a man ef splendid physique. One can 
almost see hin now, coming dewn the street, proceeding here 
and there attending te the duties as one of those upon whom 
the responsibility of providing for ethers rested. On July 22, 
1849, cholera broke out in the colony and raged until the middle 
o: September, carrying away 143 persons in the prime of life. 
The horrors of it all have never been related, yet one must 
know that rugged and heroic character of Jonas Olsen placed 
him in the thick of the disaster, where da: and night he nursed 
the sick, prayed for the dying, and buried the dead. His influ- 
ence with the colony must have been great, and it is not re- 
lated that this confidence was ever misplaced. Under the advice 
and counsel of this great old patriarch, Bishop Hill shone as a 
bright example to other immigrants as to what ceuld be done 
in America, not only along material and religious lines but in 
love of ‘their adopted country and ber institutions. Tt was not 
long before a teacher of English was at work at Bishop Hill, 
The laws of the lind were always ebeved with respect and ven- 
eration, Patrietism in its full sense invbued their ‘hearts; and 
when the great contlict of 1861 came on and the Nation’s life 


was in danger, these faithful people—these Devotionalists— 
these pilgrims to whom liberty was a vital issue, rose as a man, 
followed the Stars and Stripes, and spilled their blood and died 
upon the southern fields, that free institutions should not perish 
from the earth. And it is due to these colonists to say that 
their example has had a tremendous influence upon every Scan- 
dinavian who has ever come to America, translating him at 
vnce into a strong, patriotic citizen of the American Republic 
and who will fight the world in her behalf. 

Had it not been for the early devotional work of Jonas Olson 
in his native land, the brilliant efforts of Jansen to arouse the 
people must have failed and with its failure immigration to 
America from Sweden would have been postponed for many 
years, and the aid of the Swedish-American in working our 
national destiny. So for this reason in awarding the benefac- 
tors of the Nation, the distributer of laurels must not overlook 
the brow of Jonas Olson, the typical Swedish-American of early 
Bishop Hill. 

There are many foundation stones in the colony, but none 
supported a greater weight of its structures than did this man. 
He was faithful to his trust. He accepted no thirty pieces of 
silver. His dependability was certain and continuous, If an 
Indian assassin was hired to kill the leaders, he must not over- 
look Jonas at the head of the list of proposed victims. If a 
colonist is kidnapped, Jonas heads the party of rescue. If gold 
is necessary to replenish the coffers, Jonas Olson braves the 
dangers of the overland trip to California at the head of the 
expedition. When the leader of the colony lies stiff and stark 
in death, it is Jonas Olsen who rushes back to take charge of 
the affairs of the colony. He it is who is among the leading 
spirits on the board of trustees after incorporation. 

In his latter days he continued his preaching in the old colony 
church—feeble in limb. dim ef eyesight; his congregation 
dwindled te a handful, he went on with his work. No doubt 
the enthusiasm of his early devotional work in the conventicles 
of his own Helsingland was upon him and he saw before him 
the vast audience which greeted his youthful work. And even 
this small congregation under his kind guidance one by one lay 
them down in the community graveyard, where peace reigns 
and the true community of good prevails. He saw nearly all 
pass to the beyond. He saw dissolution approaching. The 
edifices crumbled about his ears, yet Jonas Olson, like the 
Roman centurion of Pompeii, when the hot ashes of the eruption 
fell about him, awaited his orders of release which never came, 
and stuck to his post until the end. 

His body lies in yonder cemetery, but it is pleasant to think 
that perchance his great soul, with its fine strength of devo- 
tionalism, adventure, and service. with his old friend, Eric 
Jansen, and in joyful company with Stoneberg, Jacobson. Nor- 
berg, Bergland, Swanson, and the rest, is engaged in that 
Greater Colony to which all mortals, one by one and in their 
turn, must emigrate. 


Memorial to “Nuns of the Battle Field.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. AMBROSE KENNEDY, 


OF RHODE ISLAND. 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Monday, March 18, 1918. 


On the jofnt resclution (H. J. Res. 154) ten the erection of a 
memorial in Washington to the memory and in bonor of the mem- 
bers of the various orders of sisters who gave their services as nurses 
en battlefields, in hospitals, and on floating hospitals during the 
Civil War. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, m all the 
struggles through which this country has passed to build up, 
foster, and maintain the principles of demecracy, history will 
preve that the greatest service has been given by the quiet and 
determined men and women whose activities were inspired by a 
stout-hearted and unswerving devotion to duty. 

To-day, after a lapse of nearly sixty years, we are called upon 
to consider a resolution of extraordinary merit whose purpose 
is to grant a site upon which to erect ab appropriate memorial 
to the memory and in honor of the members of the various 
orders of sisters who gave their services us nurses on battle 
fields, in hospitals, and on fleating hospitals during the late 
Civil War. 

in the years that have since come an! gone ‘uring whieh | 
monuments and memorials have been erected to perpetuate the 
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memory of many of the brave heroes of that war, not a stone 
or tablet has ever been raised on public ground to bear testimony 
to the generous and heroic sacrifices of these dark-robed mes- 
sengers of sympathy and love who came voluntarily to the as- 
sistance of the wounded and dying soldiers on both sides of the 
struggle. 

Yet ‘t is estimated that Congress has already appropriated 
about five millions of dollars for public monuments erected to the 
memory of men in the District of Columbia—less than two 
hundred thousand having been contributed to the same purpose 
by public subscription. 

Before entering into the subject matter of my story, let me 
emphasize the fact that the resolution now under consideration 
specifically provides that the United States shall be put to no 
expense in or by the erection of the contemplated memorial. A 
bare permission for the erection of a monument on public 
grounds in the city of Washington is all that is requested. The 
Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians in 
America, in response to sentiments of patriotism, will assume 
the entire expense of the execution of the memorial, the site to 
be chosen and the design of the memorial to be approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been asserted recently, in the course of 
debate in this Chamber, that the erection of memorials on public 
grounds can only be justified by service of a national character ; 
that conspicuous service to the Nation must always be the test 
of official recognition. If this be so, then sir, I respectfully 
submit that the services of the Nuns of the Battlefield fulfill 
every requirement of such a standard. 

Their services were not only conspicuously national; they 
were also singular and unique. The story of these messengers 
of mercy is not so well known to Americans of the present day 
and generation; due, perhaps, to the modesty and humility of 
the sisters themselves, who sought not the plaudits of the 
world but rather the rewards of the hereafter. It is my privi- 
lege here to present an outline of their services in the Civil War. 
and merely an outline it must be, for the scope and character of 
their labors were so great that only volumes could unfold the 
story completely. 

Hundreds of sisters took prominent part in the service, many 
of them belonging to orders whose victories for charity consti- 
tute a bright page in the history of numerous battlefields of the 
Old World. 

Six years prior to the opening of the Civil War in America 
England was involved in a gigantic struggle with Russia. She 
threw her strength on the side of Turkey in the Crimean War 
to maintain the integrity of the Ottoman Empire in order to 
prevent Russia, her greatest rival, from seizing Constantinople 
and the Bosphorus and controlling the affairs of Asia through 
the command of the eastern Mediterranean. Throughout that 
terrible struggle, which ended after the fall of Sebastopol, at 
the invitation of Her Majesty’s Government, Sisters of Mercy 
went through the awful hardships of caring for the sick and 
wounded in military camp and hospital. Sisters of Charity 
also labored in that theater of action. Among the first to volun- 
teer in the service were several nuns from Bermondsey, where 
stood the first Mercy Convent established in England—Bermond- 
sey of beautiful historic traditions and religious associations, 
once a charming and healthy suburb of London. 

On arriving at the scene of military operations they imme- 
diately entered the Turkish barracks, an immense structure 
which had been given by the Sultan as a depot for English 
troops. It was then occupied by sick and wounded soldiers to 
the number of about twenty-five hundred during the winter of 
1854-55. In that field of action the sisters labored in connec- 
tion with Florence Nightingale under extremes of climate, with- 
out fire and with little food or water, in the snows of winter, 
giving their services without even a murmur; and though face 
to face with the most bitter trials, under a constant strain of 
mind and body that seemed almost unendurable, they never for 
a moment faltered, but with abiding patience and sublime self- 
command, exhibiting a meekness and benevolence that was 
celestial, there amidst such scenes they wrought and labored 
for the sake of God and humanity. 

As the days went on, the miseries of the sick and wounded 
ealled forth responses from every part of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and soon a second band of Sisters of Mercy from Liver- 
pool, Dublin, Chelsea, Kinsale, Charleville, Carlow, and Cork 
betook themselves to the eastern hospitals for service. Sur- 
rounded by most heart-rending scenes, awful beyond expression, 
they mingled among the dead and dying, never surprised, never 
put out, always ready in resource. meeting all the difficulties 
that beset them with a calm and cheerful spirit. 

Two lonely graves remain on the hillside overlooking the 
Black Sea beneath, There lie the earthly remains of an English 
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and an Irish sister who died from the ravages of fever; finish- 
ing their labors of love and piety in the service of God and 
their suffering fellow creatures. Over these graves are white 
marble crosses bearing simple epitaphs. On the arm of one of 
these crosses a chaplain who visited the place found a paper on 
which were written the following lines, composed, as he after- 
wards learned, by one of the orderlies of the sister: 


Still green be the willow that grows on the mountain 
And weeps o’er the grave of the sister that’s gone ; 
More blessed its lot than to droop ~ a fountain, 
And bespangle its green leaves with gems not its own. 


Much more glorious its lot to point out to the stranger 
The hallowed remains of the sainted and blest ; 

For those angels of mercy had dared every danger 
To bring to the soldier sweet comfort and rest. 


De, left their own homes when war's trumphet was blowing, 

hen hunger and cold laid our brave comrades low ; 

Their pure hearts were filled with heaven's brightest glories 
As they came here to banish fell sickness and woe. 


Still be hallowed their memories! They’ll ne’er be forgotten 
Though their bones lie so far from their green island home; 

And should e’er these wild hills be by Erin’s sons trodden, 
Thou’lt point out, green willow, who sleeps here below. 


No one except an eyewitness to such service can form any 
conception of its magnitude or attempt even to measure its value. 
Florence Nightingale, who had general charge of the work of 
nursing in the Crimea, in fitting language addressed this warm 
and affectionate tribute to the superior of these nuns: 


No one of your children values you more than I do. You were far 
above me in fitness for the general superintendency, both in worldly 
talent and administration, and far more in the spiritual qualifications 
which God values in a superior. 


Thirty years after the labors of these sisters were concluded 
the Victorian Jubilee was celebrated, and during the ceremonials 
the English survivors received the Royal Red Cross from the 
Queen. Ten years after the jubilee the sole surviving Irish 
sister, Aloysius Doyle, was summoned from the convent at Gort 
to receive the decoration. The following correspondence rela- 
tive to conferring the decoration passed between Her Majesty’s 
representative and the veteran sister of mercy at the time: 


PALL MALL, Lonpon, 8S. W., 
February 15, 1897. 
Sister Mary ALOYSIUS. 


MapaM : The Queen having been pleased to bestow upon you the deco- 
ration of the me Red Cross, I have to inform you that in the case of 
such honors as this it is the custom of Her Majesty to personally bestow 
the decoration upon the recipient when such a course is convenient to 
all concerned, and I have, therefore, to request that you will be so 
good as to inform me whether it would be convenient to you to attend 
at Windsor some time within the next few weeks. Should any circum- 
stances prevent your receiving the Royal Red Cross from the hands of 
“ Ma —, it could be transmitted by post to your present address. 

am, madam 


Your obedient servant, Gerorce M. Farquuarson. , 


Sr. Patrick’s, Gort, County GALWAY. 

Sin: I have received your letter of the 15th, intimating to me that 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen is pleased to bestow on me the 
Order of the Royal Cross in recognition of the services of my sisters in 
coin and my own in caring for the wounded soldiers at the Crimea 
during the war. My words can not express my gratitude for the great 
honor which Her Majesty is pleased to confer on me, The favor is, if 

ssible, enhanced by the permission to receive this public mark of 

vor at Her pp ae Ag own hands. The weight of 76 years and the 
infirmities of age will, I trust, dispense me from the journey to the 
palace. I will, therefore, with sentiments of deepest gratitude ask to be 
permitted to receive this mark of my Sovereign’s favor in the less public 
and formal manner you have aay indicated. I am, sir, 
Faithfully yours in Jesus Christ, 
Sister M. ALoysivs. 

FEesrRvarRY 17, 1897. 

In August, 1897, at the close of the ceremonies incident to 
the celebration of her Diamond Jubilee the Queen of Great 
Britain conferred the decoration of the Royal Red Cross upon 
Army Nursing Sisters Mary Helen Ellis, Mary Stanislaus Jones, 
Mary Anastasia Kelly, and Mary de Chantal Huddon in recog- 
nition of their services in tending the sick and wounded at the 
seat of war during the Crimean campaign of 1854-1856. Their 
services were very much appreciated by Miss Nightingale, who, 
indeed, ever afterwards showed her interest in them in many 
ways, 

Forgotten passages in the life of Florence Nightingale has 
the following noteworthy comment on the work of the nuns in 
the Crimea: 

Unexpectedly the sisters had come on the scene, and suddenly they 
disappeared. Without noise or hurry, they exchanged the calm of 
medieval convents, where orders are given in whispers and the hours 
pass in prayer and meditation, for what were then the ghastliest hor- 
rors known of modern warfare. In his farewell address Manning "74 
bidden them “ make the hospital a cloister and their heart a coo: “ 
and they had done so, In their grim surroundings they fulfille’ ''. © 
twin vocation to humanity and Fon gioe. In the valley of the »'..') + 
which hung over the military hospitals they kept their religio:. - 
intact. Softly and without noise thev carried out the ae ee 
to them. When that was over they packe' ~» their slight be} «> -- 
and were gone in a night. So swift: anc .....'!y did they di. 
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that no historian remembered their names, no ruler sent them decora- 
tions, and no assembly offered its mnete. It was not until the Vic- 
torian jubilee, 30 years later, that the English survivors received the 
red cross from their sovereign, and 10 years more had to elapse before 
the last of the Irish sisters was summoned from the convent at Gort 
to receive the decoration. All unconscious was the irony in Sister 
Aloysius Doyle’s reply: ‘“ The weight of 76 years and the infirmities of 
age will, I trust, “~——- ine from the journey to the palace.” TForty- 
two years had passed since the war, and she herself was now in need 
of nursing. 

It was a similar devotedness to duty that led the various Sis- 
terhoods to answer the official call and go forth, accompanied by 
military officers and physicians, to labor in numerous camps and 
hospitals during the late Civil War.’ And, needless to say, they 
brought into the work a skill and discipline which had long 
been prominent features of their daily training and experience. 
Hence the unique character of the services they rendered dur- 
ing the entire period of the war. At the very moment of their 
enlistment they were admirably equipped for the task, and a 
hard and laborious task it was, but they met and discharged it 
as a duty of sacrifice every moment of the day and night, ani- 
mated only by an undying love of country and the spirit of 
Christian charity and zeal. And these qualifications for the 
service were characteristic of all the orders of Sisters who 
participated in the work, for it is a self-evident truth that there 
is something about the religious life that makes it akin to the 
military life—uniformity of action, community of interest, thor- 
ough organization, obedience, respect for authority, the disci- 
pline that governs by a look, a sign, or a suggestion—attributes 
ail of which blend a number of individuals into one harmonious 
whole to promote a concert of purpcse. 

And so, because the services rendered by these various Sister- 
hoods stand forth in bold relief, evincing a heroism unsurpassed 
in the infinite details of that war, it is altogether fitting that 
a memorial be erected in their honor, now that the period of 
well-nigh three score years has passed and their memory been 
almost forgotten. Now is the time to bring back their memory 
to the people. Now, while the resources of America are again 
being organized for war; now, while the wealth of the nation 
is being generously offered to provide for the comforts of Amer- 
ican troops who will soon face the angry vicissitudes of European 
battle fronts; now, while the boys are rallying again to fight 
the battles of democracy under the old flag and are marching 
forth to offer a full measure of devotion to their country’s 
cause, it becomes the American Congress to stop a minute and 
pay this tribute of recognition and respect to the dark-robed 
ministering angels who exchanged the salutary atmosphere of 
the peaceful convent for the noxious vapors of the fever-stricken 
camp and faced the perils of the battle field to comfort and 
relieve the sick and dying soldiers on both sides of the line in 
the Civil War. 

Monuments to the memory of departed heroes are the im- 
mortal legacies bequeathed to future generations; they are the 
silent footprints of history upon the pages of time. Like the 
songs of a country, they are a part of the life of a people. 
The Nuns of the Battlefield are the immortal heroines of the 
Civil War in America, and the passage of this resolution will 
be a wholesome and lasting expression of a people’s gratitude, 
belated though it is, for.their deeds of self-sacrifice and devotion. 
Volumes might be written extolling the virtues of these sisters, 
but no words can tell the story of their sacrifices so tersely or 
half so well as the words contained in the “ Recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln,” at whose call they volunteered in the service: 

Of all the forms of charity and benevolence seen in the crowded 
wards of the hospitals, those of some Catholic sisters were among the 
most efficient. I never knew whence they came or what was the name 
of their order. More lovely than anything I have ever seen in art, so 
Jong devoted to illustrations of love, mercy, and charity, are the pic- 
tures that remain of those modest sisters going on their errands of 
mercy among the suffering and the dying. Gentle and womanly, yet 
with the courage of soldiers leading a forlorn hope, to sustain them in 
contact with such horrers. As they went from cot to cot, distributing 
the medicines prescribed, or admintstering the cooling, strengthening 
draughts as directed, they were veritable angels of mercy. Their words 
were suited to every sufferer. One they incited and encouraged, an- 
other they calmed and soothed. With every soldier they conversed 
about his home, his wife, nis children, all the loved ones he was soon to 
see again if he-was obedient and patient. How many times have I 
seen them exorcise pain by their presence or their words! How often 
has the hot forehead of the soldier grown cool as one of these sisters 
bathed it! How often has he been refreshed, encouraged, and assisted 
along the road to convalescence, when he would otherwise have fallen 
by the way, by the home memories with which these unpaid nurses 
filled his heart! 

Mr. Speaker, throughout the hundreds of volumes constituting 
the hospital and the military records of the Civil War and the 
original records prepared during that war under the supervision 
of Miss Dorothea Dix some official information is obtainable 
concerning the ministrations of the sisters, but the lack of com- 
prehensive indexes to these records makes an exhaustive search 
impossible. Careful and painstaking examination, however, 
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among other sources and personal and direct communication 
with the various institutions from which the sisters went out to 
administer to the needs of the soldiers disclose a large mass of 
data, illuminating and authentic, which shows that seven dif- 
ferent orders of sisters, namely, Sisters of Mercy, Sisters of the 
Holy Cross, Sisters of St. Joseph, Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, 
Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, Sisters of the Mother 
Seton Order of Charity, and the Ursuline Nuns, furnished their 
respective quotas to labor in the. humane and merciful work. 
And they did service in the following States: Ohio, Lllincis, 
Indiana, New York, Pennsylvania, Mississippi, ‘Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Missouri, Maryland, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolinu, Kentucky, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, and Texas, 
and also in the District of Columbia. Not only did they labor in 
the hospitals but, moreover, they went from one battlefield to 
another, in ambulances, in old wagons, in every form of vehicle 
that was available, for in their work they cared not for flourish 
or ostentation, but only for the chance to come as quickly as 
possible to the assistance of suffering humanity. 
SISTERS OF MERCY. 


Prominent among the sisters who served in the Civil War 
were the various communities of the Sisters of Mercy, a congre- 
gation founded September 24, 1827, by Miss Catherine Eliza- 
beth McAuley, of Dublin, Ireland, and later, on December 22, 
1843, established in the United States at Pittsburgh, Pa., by 
seven sisters who came here from Carlow, Ireland, with Mother 
M. Francis Warde as Superior. 

Numerous Sisters of Mercy from New York, Baltimore, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, Charleston, Savannah, Vicksburg, 
and New Orleans served during the entire course of the war, 
laboring on both sides of the line; but their principal scenes of 
action were southern battlefields. 

On the 15th of July, 1862, supported by the counsel of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, of New York, seven members of this order em- 
barked on the Government boat Cataiba, bound for Beaufort, 
N. C., under the eare of Maj. Gen. Foster. On arriving at their 
destination they entered the Hammond General Hospital and 
immediately began the process of house cleaning so sorely 
needed to dispel the gloom that was everywhere apparent. So 
many hardships confronted them that two of their number died 
and others were stricken by illness. But they labored and per- 
severed and by diligent and patient application overcame the 
difficulties in their pathway. Not only did they nurse the pa- 
tients, but they spoke the words of consolation that comforted 
and cheered them and averted the mental anxieties which sol- 
diers are wont to feel concerning their friends and families at 
home. ; 

After remaining a short time at Beaufort a detachment of these 
sisters were brought by Gen. Foster to take charge of a hospital 
at Newbern where special cases needed attention. At New- 
bern these sisters were given possession of the headquarters 
of Gen. Burnside, which, during the War of the Revolution, had 
been occupied by Gen. Washington. These headquarters com- 
municated with other houses which were used as hospitals and 
in these institutions the sisters nursed the wounded, maimed, 
and sick soldiers that were brought in from day to day. Among 
the patients there was one young fellow who was the brother 
of the late Bishop Phillips Brvoks. 5; 

Newbern, Vicksburg, Mississippi Springs, Oxford, Jackson, 
and Shelby Springs bear eloquent testimony to the silent devotion 
and quiet heroism of these women. 

Memorable and heroic were the sacrifices they made and many 
a tribute has been paid them by soldiers of the Union and Con- 
federate sides. Some years after the war a number of Sisters 
of Mercy, traveling through the South, met Jefferson Davis, ex- 
president of the late Confederacy, who noticed their garb as 
they boarded a train upon which he also was a passenger. He 
went from his place to the section of the car in which the sisters 
were seated and addressing them said: 

Will you allow me, ladies, to speak a moment with you? I am proud 
to see you once more. I can never forget your kindness to the sick and 
wounded in our darkest days, and I know not how to testify my grati- 
tude and respect for every member of your noble order. 

It would be an unpardonable oversight not to mention in pass- 
ing that woman of superior attainments, the Irish-born Mother 
Superior, Augustine McKenna, who did admirable service 
throughout the war. It was this same Irish Sister of Mercy, with 
Mother M. Theresa Maher of Cincinnati, and their devoted com- 
panions, whe, at the call of the mayor of Cincinnati, personally 
attended to the needs of the Ohio regiments in February, 1862, 
when an epidemic of smallpox swept over them. They personally 
dressed the infectious and contagious eruptions of these pzetients 
when all others had gone away and abandoned them. The sick 
and wounded soldiers in the blue and the gray who shared in the 
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ministrations of the Sisters of Mercy were supplied with every- | 


thing that could be obtained for their comfort. Sisters of Mercy 
worked zealously at St. Louis in the hospital on the fair grounds 
in that city, where patients numbering from one to two thousand 
were the objects of their tender solicitude. At McDowell Col- 
lege also they rendered notable service. 

The deep interest manifested by high officials of the Govern- 
ment in the humane and sympathetic labors of the sisters can 
be gathered here and there among the records of the war. It is 
needless to multiply examples of this official appreciation. One 
instance, however, may be cited here in the following letter 
written by President Lincoln himself when supplies had been 
refused the Sisters of Mercy: 

To all whom it may concern: 


On application of the Sisters of Mercy of Chicago, of the military 
hospital in Weshington, furnish such provisions as they desire to pur- 
chase and cherge the same to the War Department. 


ABRAHAM LANCOLN. 


The following Sisters of Mercy of Houston Street, New York 
City, were sent into the service by Lincoln’s friend, the distin- 
guished Archbishop Hughes: . 

Sister M. Augustine McKenna. 

Sister M. Ignatius Grant. 

Mother M. Madeline O’Connor. 

Mother M. Madelaine Deveraux. 

Mother M. Alphonsus Smith. 

Sister M. Gerard Ryan. 

Sister M. Agatha McCarthy. 

Mother M. Elizabeth Callanan. (accompanied Gen. Foster to 
the war). 

Sister M. Vincent Sweetman. 

Sister M. Paul Lennon. 

Sister M. Gertrude Ledwith. 

Sister M. Paula Harris. 

Sister M. Veronica Dimond. 

Sister M. Francis Murray. 

Sister M. Martha Corrigan. 

Shortly after the outbreak of the war the Sisters of Mercy of 
Baltimore tendered their services to the governor of Maryland 
as nurses for the sick and wounded soldiers. The offer was 
quickly aecepted and the sisters were assigned to duty in a hos- 
pital in the city of Washington known as the “ Infirmary,” a 
structure which belonged to Senator Stephen A. Douglas, of 
Illinois. A fire reduced this building to ruins and necessitated 
the removal of the sisters and their patients to an old school 
building, where they remained until other quarters were made 
ready to receive them. Without much delay the Douglas Hos- 
pital on I Street was fitted up by Government authorities, who 
transformed into a hospital three large senatorial residences, 
the most pretentious of these being the residence of Senator 
Douglas, whose name was given to the institution. To these 
buildings were added four extensive and commodious barracks. 
There, among the sick and wounded, these sisters labored un- 
ceasingly until the termination of the war. Sister M. Collette 
O’Connor, superior in charge of the Douglas Hospital, died there 
on July 16, 1864, and her remains were escorted to Baltimore and 
buried with the military honors of a major. 

On the 21st day of May, 1910, Sister M. Anastasia Quinn, one 
of the Nuns of this order who labored at the Douglas Hospital, 
was still living at Mount St. Agnes College in Baltimore. On 
that same date a committee, consisting of Past Commander in 
Chief John R. King, Past Department Commander Maj. Fred- 
erick C. Tarr, and William J. Klugg, past commander of Wilson 
Post, of the Grand Army of the Republic, visited that institu- 


- tion for the purpose of presenting her a bronze pin in recogni- 


tion of her services during the war. In presenting the pin Gen. 
King said: 


Sister Anastasia, at the Thirty-eighth National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic, held at San Francisco, an order was passed 
to have prepared a suitable medal to be presepted to the Army nurses 
of the Civil War as a token of our appreciation of their self-sacrificing 
work and our undying gratitude for their priceless services, a service 
rendered under most trying circumstances, when these noble women 
abandoned all thought of self, and labored to aid the sick and wounded, 
to soothe the last hours of many a dying comrade. These badges, 
under the resoiution, were to be presented to the members of the Army 
Nurses’ Association. When I became Commander-in-Chief. it came to 
my knewledge that there were Catholic sisters who were Army nurses, 
but not members of that association. 

I thought they were ajso entitled to our consideration, so at the 
national encampment at Denver, Colo., provision was made to similarly 
honor those good sisters. As you, my dear sister, were one of those 
noble women sent of God as ministering angels to alleviate the cuffer- 
ines of the Union soidier and nurse him back to health, to soothe the 
dying hero and make smooth his pathway to the grave, we are here 
as representatives of the Grand Army of the Republic to present you 
this small token of our gratitude for services you rendered. It is but 
a small bit of | onze, of no intrinsic value, but O, my dear sister, how 
much it represents '—the tears, the prayers, the gratitude that go 
with it from every survivor of that dreadful war. 





We feel that you were one of us; that your sacrifices were as great 
as ours, for it was not always that the greatest praise was due to the 
man who stood on the firing line, for there were heroines with evgr 
watchful cye and loving sympathy, waiting in the rear to minister to 
him who might fall in the shock of battle. 

Take this, my dear sister, and wear it, and as you wear it, a flood of 
memories will come back to you of the many scenes through which you 
passed in those unhappy days of “ grim-visaged war.” ith you, as 
with us, the shadows are lengthening, and we pray that He who “ coy- 
ered our heads in the day of battle” will be with you through the re- 
maining years of your journey and at the last give you abundant :en- 
trance into those everlasting joys above, where there will be no more 
wars or rumors of war. 

About one month after the reception of the Grand Army of 
the Republic medal this venerable sister died. Under her pil- 
low was found the bronze medal she treasured so highly wrappe 
up in an American flag. - . 

The names of the Sisters of Mercy of Baltimore who served at 
the Douglas Hospital in Washington are here given in full: 

Sister M. Collette O’Connor. 

Sister M. Bernard O’Kane (served in Civil and Spanish-Amer- 
ican Wars). 

Sister M. Stanislaus Matthews. 

Sister M. Cephas Flynn. 

Sister M. Anastasia Quinn. 

Sister M. Lucy Duffy. 

Sister M. Agnes Moran. 

Sister M. Veronica Flaherty. 

Sister M. Baptista Kearney. 

Sister M. Regina Brown. 

Sister M. Magdalene Healy. 

Sister M. Gonzaga Mulhern. 

Sister M. Pauline Fitzgerald. 

Sister M. Ann Rignex. ° 

Sister M. Catherine Brown. 

Sister M. Agatha Flynn. 

Sister M. Gertrude Wynne, 

Sister M. Patricia Smith. 

Sister M. Veronica Doyle. 

Sister M. 'Timothy Liddy. 

Sister M. Bernadine Keefer. 

Sister M. De Sales Brown. 

The Stanton, another hospital in Washington, named after the 
distinguished Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, was con- 
trolled during the entire war by the Sisters of Mercy of Pitts- 
burgh, who came there in response to an application made by 
the Government authorities in Washington. Sisters of this 
same Pittsburgh community also served in the Western Penn- 
sylvania Hospital at Pittsburgh. At the Stanton Hospital hun- 
dreds of soldiers were attended to, among them being a large 
number of Confederate troops who were wounded at the second 
battle of Fredericksburg, December 13, 1862. 

“It was a beautiful sight,” said one of the sisters, “to see 
how tenderly the convalescent Union soldiers helped to nurse 
back the health of those whom they had so fiercely fought a 
short time before.” 

During the stay of these sisters at the Stanton Hospital they 
were honored by a visit from President Lincoln, who spent some 
time with them, speaking warm words of praise and commenda- 
tion and complimenting them on the order and cleanliness of 
the place and the comfort and relief they had given the wounded. 

The following are,the names of some of the Sisters of Mercy 
of Mount St. Mary’s Convent, Mount Mercy, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who served at Stanton Hospital, in Washington, and also at 
West Pennsylvania Hospital, Pittsburgh, during the war: 

Stanton Hospital: 

Sister M. Borgia Dougherty (Superior). 

Mother M. Regina Cosgrave. ° 

Sister M. Vincent Delaney. 

Sister M. Flavia Byrne. 

Sister M. Celestine Rafferty. 

Sister M. Nolasco Kratzer. 

Sister M. Basil Maginn. 

Sister M. Gonzaga Myers. 

Sister M. Stephana Ward. 

Sister M. Odelia Dusch. 

Sister M. Helen Devlin. 

Sister M. Remigius McQuade, 

Sister M. Julia Ford. 

Sister M. Ursula Ford. 

Sister M. Collette Kuhn. 

Sister M. Isadore Fisher. 

Sister M. Apollonia Leahy. 

Sister M. Augustine Schuck. 

Sister M. Basil Maguire. 

West Pennsylvania Hospital: 

Mother M. Sebastian Gillespie. 

Sister M. Bernard Maher. 








Sister M. Berchmans Hostetter. 

Sister M. Rose Hostetter. 

Sister M. Benedicta Duffy. 

Sister M. De Pazzi Russell. 

Sister M. De Ricci Tierny. 

Sister M. Leo Driscoll. 

The Sisters of Mercy of Cincinnati were enrolled among the 
communities who applied themselves with generous and pains- 
taking zeal to the spiritual and corporal works of mercy during 
the war. Their House of Mercy, on Third Street in that city, 
was converted during the war period into an auxiliary hospital 
for the treatment of sick and wounded soldiers. Numbers of 
the soldiers who were cared for in that institution were prisoners 
from the Southern Army. But service far more important and 
extensive was given by members of this same community after 
the battle of Pittsburg Landing, Tenn. Responding to a call 
of the mayor of Cincinnati, several Sisters of Mercy went on 
board a vessel known as the Superior and sailed down the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers to the scenes of suffering at Shiloh. The 
vessel was used as an emergency hospital to receive the stricken 
soldiers who were carried in for medical attention. Among the 
afflicted patients were a number of smallpox cases. In admin- 
istering to the comforts of these unfortunates the sisters exem- 
plified a wonderful spirit of fortitude and charity. They re- 
mained at their post of duty until all the soldiers had been 
properly cared for in that awful hour of misery and affliction. 

The names of the Sisters of Mercy of Cincinnati who at- 
tended the soldiers on board the Superior and in the hospital on 
Third Street are as follows: 

Mother M. Theresa Maher. 

Mother M. Gertrude O’Dwyer. 

Mother M. Baptist Kane. 

Sister M. Frances Nunan. 

Sister M. Stanislaus Murphy. 

The Sisters of Mercy of Chicago nursed the sick and 
wounded at Jefferson City, Mo., and also on the floating hos- 
pital known as the Zmpress. About this same period these sisters 
tried to reach Lexington to administer to the troops stationed 
there under command of Col. Mulligan, of the Chicago Irish 
Brigade, to whom and to whose officers and soldiers a resolu- 
tion of thanks for gallantry in defending Lexington was passed 
on December 20, 1861, in the House of Representatives in 
Washington. They embarked on a vessel called the Siouz City, 
which was conducting a detachment of troops to Lexington. 
While proceeding on its voyage this boat was nearly riddled 
with bullets fired by the infantry on the right and the cavalry 
on the left bank of the river. In justice to the Southern sol- 
diers, however, it must be said that they disclaimed all knowl- 
edge that there were women on board the vessel; above all, the 
Sisters of Mercy. When these sisters had finished their labors 
at Jefferson City in April, 1862, they prepared to return to 
Chicago, but on reaching St. Louis their plans were changed, 
for there they were requested to take charge of the hospital 
work on the steamboat Empress, above referred to, which was 
then bound for Shiloh, to transfer the sick and wounded from 
that scene of strife to where they would receive the care and 
attention they needed. They spent five weeks in this service 
carrying the sick and wounded to Keokuk, St. Louis, Louisville, 
and other landing points along the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers, 
While these sisters were occupied with the work at Jefferson 
City Hospital Gen. Fremont paid them a visit. Being apprised 
that the sick and dying soldiers were suffering for want of 
actual necessities of life, he soon saw that relief was given. 

Most conspicuous among the Sisters of Mercy then in the 
service of the country was Mother M. Frances (Mary Mulhol- 
land), born at Armagh, Ireland. This sister did wonderfully 
effective work during the war, bringing comfort to many a 
soldier in the hour of agony and distress. It was she who per- 
sonally escorted a band of Nuns to Lexington at the request 
of Col. Mulligan, of the Chicago Irish Brigade, whose life was 
sacrificed in the cause of the Union. 

The Chicago Sisters of Mercy who served at Jefferson City, 
as well as on the Empress and Siour City, are the following: 

Mother M. Frances Mulholland. 

Mother M. Borromeo Johnston. 

Sister M. Alphonsus Butler. 

Sister M. Louise Perry. 

Sister M. Bernard Welsh. 

Sister M. Patricia Reardon. 

Sister M. Raymond Garrity. 

Sister M. Elzear McGratton. 

On the 10th day of July, 1863, as the Federals unmasked 
their guns and opened fire on Morris Island, the memorable 
siege of Charleston, S. C., began. It lasted until the formal 


surrender on February 18, 1865, the city being practically all 
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the while under fire. In the course of this protracted siege the 
city was reduced to a ruinous condition by the destructive 
force of shot and shell. Distress and sorrow were wide- 
spread among the poorer classes. In describing the gloomy 
picture Gen. Sherman said:. 

Anyone who is not satisfied with the war should go and see Charles- 
ton, and he will pray louder and deeper than ever that the country 
may in the long future be spared any wore war. 

In the midst of the desolation that prevailed in every quarter 
of this locality the Charleston community of the Sisters of 
Mercy rendered most timely and valuable serviees among both 
inhabitants and soldiers. 

The following are the names of the sisters of that community 
who performed the work of relief: 

Mother M. Theresa Barry (Superioress). 

Sister M. De Chantal Cleary. 

Sister M. Helena Marlow. 

Sister M. Stanislaus Coventry. 

Sister M. Ignatius Clarke. 

Sister M. Bernard Frank. 

Sister M. Frances Kyte. 

Sister M. Vincent Jones. 

Sister M. De Sales Brennan. 

Sisters of Mercy of the community at Savannah, Ga., vol- 
untarily tendered their services to the military authorities, and 
with self-sacrificing zeal, joined their co-religionists in the hu- 
mane work of comforting the stricken soldiers, 

Among the number who participated were: 

Sister M. Vincent Mahoney. 

Sister M. Agnes Fagan. 

Sister M. Ignatius MeKenna 

Sister M. Veronica North. 

Sister M. Annie Donoghue. 

A few years before the outbreak of the war some of the Sis- 
ters of Merey had been transferred from convents farther north 
to newly established foundations in Southern States. At Vicks- 
burg, Miss., in the spring of 1861. a convent of the Sisters 
of Mercy was founded just one year before hostilities began. 
Some time after the call to arms this convent was turned into a 
hospital with the sisters remaining as nurses; but the structure 
was not large enough to comfortably accommodate any consid- 
erable number of patients. Later, the Confederate government 
established a hospital at Mississippi Springs, where members of 
this same community presided amidst the most harassing diffi- 
culties, taking care of about S00 sick and wounded patients. 
From Mississippi Springs they went to Jackson to take charge 
of a few hundred wounded men in the deat and dumb institute; 
but, finding that these men were receiving proper medical assist- 
ance they proceeded to Oxford, where their services were greatly 
needed in caring for a large number of men who lay sick and 
wounded in the buildings of the University of Mississippi. 

These sisters were on the scene, amid shot and shell, when 
Gen. Grant besieged Vicksburg. When famine and desolation 
stalked through Confederate camps and cities the Sisters of 
Mercy followed the ill-fated army, devoting themselves with all 
the aspirations of their souls to the one absorbing purpose of 
solacing human misery in attending to the sick and binding up 
the wounds of those who had fallen. During the siege of Jack- 
son they accompanied the wounded in a cross-country expecli- 
tion, stopping by night wherever they could find shelter until 
they reached Alabama. At Shelby, Ala., they continued their 
fatiguing services until the war finally came to a close. It is 
related that at Shelby, Ala., the Superioress,. Mother De Sales. 
in addition to nursing the wounded soldiers, gathered wool 
during the nighttime to keep the fires burning in the deserted 
hotel which they oceupied. The convent of the Sisters of Mercy 
at Vicksburg was taken by Gen. Slocum for a headquarters dur- 
ing the war, but was returned to the sisters a few montis after 
peace had been restored. 

The following sisters of the Convent of Merey at Vicksburg, 
Miss., which community was small at its foundation in 1860, 
bore with patience and fortitude their part in the labors of 
nursing the sick and wounded during the hard fortunes of war: 

Mother M. De Sales (Fannie Browne). 

Sister M. Vincent (Martha Browne). 

Sister M. Ignatia (Fannie Sumner). 

Sister M. Agnes (Mary Maacuigan). 

Sister M. Philomena (Rose Farmer). 

Sister M. Xavier (Amenaide Poursine). 

SISTERS OF THE HOLY CROSS. 

The Sisters of the Holy Cross were numbered among the most 
efficient and devoted nurses in the country’s service during the 
entire period of the war. No height of self-denial was beyond 
their capacity or desire. They were under the able direction of 
Mother Angela (Eliza Gillespie), 2 woman of great personal 
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magnetism and accomplishments, who was the first cousin of 
James G. Blaine, one of the ablest Speakers of this House, dis- 
tinguished as a United States Senator, Secretary of State, and 
Republican nominee for the Presidency. She was also related 
to Gen. Sherman and Gen. Fwing, both stalwart soldiers, who 
fought for the preservation of the Union. This gifted and 
highly educated lady was born in West Brownsville, Pa., under 
the same roof where James G. Blaine first saw the light of day. 
As children they were reared together and were associated by 
the most endearing attachments, which lasted throughout their 
lives. Mother Angela was the foundress of St. Mary’s Academy 
at South Bend, Ind. Prior to her entrance into the Order of the 
Holy Cross she moved in the most exclusive circles of Washing- 
ton society. 

When the Civil War clouds settled over the country and the 
need of nurses became pressing, Mother Angela and her asso- 
ciates in religion at the Academy of the Holy Cross volunteered 
their services as nurses and went out from the fruitful field of 
education to labor amidst the hazardous enterprises of war. 
She was accompanied by Dr. Brinton, a Philadelphia physician, 
who had been one of the first to suggest the sisters as war nurses, 
and also by the Rev. Louis Lambert, one of the most notable 
priests of his time. It was Dr. Brinton who introduced Mother 
Angela to Gen. Grant, who thus addressed her on their meeting: 

l am giad to have you with us, very glad. If there is anything at all 
I can do for you, [I will be glad to do it. I thoroughly appreciate the 
value of your services and I will give orders to see that you do not want 
for anything. 

Gen. Grant spoke of her ever afterwards as a woman of rare 
charm of manner, unusual ability, and marvelous executive 
qualities. 

Mother Angela and other members of her order were in charge 
of hospitals at Mound City, Cairo, and Paducah. From the 
Academy of the Holy Cross about four score sisters went out to 
help the sick and wounded in the military hospitals of Louis- 
ville, Ky., Paducah, Ky., Cairo, Til., Mound City, Il., Memphis, 
Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., and Washington, D. C. Moreover, several 
of their number served on the Red Rover, a floating hospital 
that plied up and down the Mississippi River. 

Many non-Catholic tributes have been paid to the work of 
the Sisterhoods during the war, but none more cordial than that 
of Mary A. Livermore, who was a relief worker herself during 
the struggle. In her book, “A Woman’s Story of the War,” she 
mentions the general hospital at Cairo as an example of the 
thoroughness of the work done by the Sisters of the Holy Cross. 
“There was one general hospital at Cairo, called by the people 
‘the Brick Hospital.’ Here the Sisters of the Holy Cross were 
employed, one or more to each ward. Here were order, cleanli- 
ness, and good nursing.” Of the Mound City Hospital the same 
writer said: 

At the time of my visit the Mound City Hospital was considered the 
best military hospital in the United States. The most thorough system 
was maintained in every department. The Sisters of the Holy Cross 
were employed as nurses, and by their skill, quietness, gentleness, and 
tenderness were invaluable in the sick ward. very patient gave hearty 
testimony to the skill and kindness of the sisters. The sisters had nearly 
broken up their famous schools at South Bend to answer the demand 
for nurses. If I had ever felt prejudiced against these sisters as nurses, 
my experience with them Guring the war would have dissipated it en- 
tirely. The workit has known no nobler and more heroic women than 
those found in the ranks of the Catholic sisterhoods. 

The follewing-named Sisters of the Holy Crass were engaged 
as nurses for the Union soldiers in the military and naval hos- 
pitals at Padueah, Ky., Mound City, IU.,*Cairo, Il., Louisville, 
Kv., Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo., and Washington, D. C.: 

Mother M. Angela (Eliza Gillespie). 

Mother M. Eusebia (Ann McIntosh). 

Mother M. Augusta (Amenda Anderson). 

Tiother M. Compassion (Margaret Gleeson). 

Mother M. Ligouri (not known—after war went to Mother 
House in France; never returned to United States). 

Sister ML. Lydia (Mary Clifford). 

Sister M. Ferdinand (Agnes Brugaman—still living). 

Sister M. Paula (Winifred Casey—still living). 

Sister M. Catherine (Ann Kilkenny). 

Sister M. Victoria (Mary O’Keefe—still living). 

Sister M. IF. De Sales (Hanora O’Neill—still living). 

Sister M. Matilda (Margaret Hartnett). 

Sister M. Helen (Catherine Fitzpatrick). 

Sister M. Passion (Ann Cowley—still living). 

Sister M. Veronica (Regina: Scholl). 

Sister M. Fidelis .(Bridget Lawler). 

Sister M. Athanasius (Margaret O’Neill). 

Sister M. Odelia (Hanora Higgins). 

Sister M. John of the Cross (Catherine McLoughlin). 

Sister M. Angelica (Brigget O’Brien). 

Sister M. Theodore (Mary Kearns). 

Sister M. Macrina (Anne Snow). 





Sister M. Martha (Catherine Reddy). 
Sister M. Adela (Catherine Moran). 

Sister M. Providence (Marie Daget). 
Sister M. Francis de Paul (Johana Sullivan). 
Sister M. Calista (Esther Pointan). 

Sister M. Isadore (Mary Conlin). 

Sister M. Theodosia (Mary McCushing). 
Sister M. Holy Angels (Catherine Muldoon), 
Sister M. Conception (Mary McIntyre). 
Sister M. Rose of Lima (Mary McDermott). 
Sister M. Bernard (Winifred Shandley). 
Sister M. Bartholomew (Frances Darnell). 
Sister M. Celestine (Bridget Cavanaugh). 
Sister M. Placidus (Bridget Sullivan). 
Sister M. Magdalene (Ellen Kiernan), 
Sister M. Angeline (Virginia Blake). 
Sister M. Irene (Anne Keough). 

Sister M. Anthony (Bridget Mannix), 
Sister M. Rita (Mary Brennan). 

Sister M. Felix (Mary Kelly). 

Sister M. Faustina (Anne Morrisey). 
Sister M. Anne (Mary Dorsey). 

Sister M. Agnes (Bridget Nevils). 
Sister M. Winifred (Catherine McGinn). 
Sister M. Felicita (Margaret Mulloy). 
Sister M. Alice (Bridget Flannery). 

Sister M. Patrick (Bridget McGockin). 
Sister M. Josephine (Mary Reilly). 

Sister M. Elise (Unity O’Brien). 

Sister M. Edward (Mary Murphy). 

Sister M. Christina (Anselma Sophia). 
Sister M. Aurelia (Mary Leavy). 

Sister M. Holy Cross (Ellen Welch). 
Sister M. Aloysius (Mary Garen). 

Sister M. Gregory (Mary Barry). 

Sister M. Augustina (Anne Flannagan). 
Sister M. Holy Infancy (unknown). 

Sister M. Calvary. (Mary Ann Stace). 
Sister M. Celeste (Mary Duffy). 

Sister M. Mount Carmel (Mary Dougherty). 
Sister M. Flavia (Bridget Smith). 

Sister M. Henrietta (Mary McLaughlin). 
Sister M. De Chantal (Barbara Knoll). 


SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH. 


The State of Pennsylvania was one of the scenes of great 
military activity during the war. Located at Harrisburg, the 
capital city, was Camp Curtin, named after the governor of 
the State. In this institution were many sick soldiers who 
needed the attention of nurses. Early in the year 1862 Surg. 
Gen. Smith, of Pennsylvania, requested the Sisters of St. 
Joseph, whose convent was located at Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
phia, to come to the assistance of these suffering men. Dr. 
Smith had refused other nurses, having implicit confidence only 
in these sisters, who, he realized, could overlook the privations 
of existence in camp and sacrifice personal comfort to the per- 
formance of what they would regard only as a Christian duty. 

Responding to the application made by the Surgeon General, 
twenty-three sisters of this congregation proceeded to Camp 
Curtin, At the camp were stationed about 3,000 militia, with 
three matrons in charge, and a number of soldiers who were 
acting as nurses.~ Not long aftef the sisters entered upon the 
work, throughout the temporary building signs of neatness, 
order, and comfort became everywhere visible. 

At the Chureh Hospital, another institution in Harrisburg, 
three sisters under the charge of Sister Mary John, took care 
of the sick who were not able to go to the camp. 

A period of three months passed away, whereupon the soldiers 
at Camp Curtin were summoned to the front, which marked the 
parting of them and their tender nurses. Upon leaving Camp 
Curtin the thanks of the State authorities were extended to the 
sisters in the following letter addressed by the governor of 
Pennsylvania to their Superior: 

MapaM: During a period of several weeks, amidst the confusion of a 
constantly changing camp, and amidst an epidemic of measles, with 
typhoid fever, etc., six of “‘the Sisters of St. Joseph,” sacrificing all 
personal comfort, ministered faithfully and truly to the comfort and 
welfare of the sick. Neatness, order and efficient ministration imme- 
diately followed their arrival in the camp. 

Highly apeernnes their valuable services and Christian devotéon 
to the relief of human suffering, the State authorities desire to express 
to them and your order high appreciation of the self-sacrificing spirit 
which they exhibited among the sick soldiers, both at Camp Curtin and 


the Church Hospital in Harrisburg. 


By order of: A. G. CURTIN,* 


Governor of Pennsylvania. 


No time was wasted by these Nuns in proceeding from one 
scene of action to another. A few days after the closing of 
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Camp Curtin they proceeded farther south to Fortress Monroe, 
where they were detailed on two floating hospitals, the Whillden, 
a small boat, and the Commedore, a large one. On the Whill- 
den were three sisters; the rest were on the Commodore. The 
sisters engaged in this work were Mother Monica, Sister Con- 
stantia, Sister Philomena, Sister Patrick, Sister Anselm, Sister 
Canillus, Sister Mount Carmel, Sister Laurentia, Sister Felix, 
and Sister Bruno. On the Gth day of May, in company with the 
Surgeon General and his assistants, these sisters went down the 
James River to bring up the wounded from the battle field of 
Yorktown. On arriving they went in small boats to the land- 
ing, whither the wounded were being carried from the field. It 
took all night and part of the next day to place the entire num- 
ber on board the vessels, 
soldiers who had been taken prisoners, 
flicted passengers they proceeded to Philadelphia, the sisters 
remaining on board until the patients were transferred to hos- 
pitals in that city. Concluding this trying experience, they went 
back to receive the wounded from the battle near Richmond. 

In the meantime, however, the camp at Harrisburg was re- 
opened,.and there the sisters immediately resumed their minis- 
irations. In the course of time their services were no !onger 
needed, and then these Nuns returned to their convent home. 
All but three of their number have quietly passed out of this 
life, but their memory is preserved by many an old veteran 
who pays a pilgrimage annually on Decoration Day to lay a 
garland on their silent graves. 

Several of the Sisters of St. Joseph from Brooklyn, N. Y., 
took part in the good oftices of supplying relief to the stricken 
and wounded soldiers during the war. Among these Mother 
M. de Chantal Keating, whose family name was Jane Keating, 
deserves special mention for the Christian heroism and devo- 
tion she displayed throughout her long life. She was born at 
Kebra, County Tipperary, Ireland, on September 30, 1833, and 
came to America in 1852, where she entered St. Mary’s Convent, 
at Williamsburg, N. Y., then the Mother House of the Order of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph. At the time of her death she was the 
oldest Mother Superior of the order. She departed this life in 
the summer of 1917 at the ripe old age of 84 years, having 
spent 60 years as a Nun in the work of education and religion. 
The story of a life so full of Christian charity and devotion 
would make up a volume in itself, 

After the Civil, War began Mother de Chantal went to 
Wheeling, W. Va., to become the head of the Community of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph in that city. For four years during the 
war, with other members of her community, among them Sister 
de Sales, she rendered aid and comfort to many distressed and 
afflicted soldiers at White Sulphur Springs, Montgomery County, | 
Va.. and also at Wheeling Hospital, which was rented and used | 
by the Government as a post hospital during the war, she and 
her devoted companions tenderly nursed the soldiers who were 
brought in from prisons and neighboring battlefields, never 
failing to render them ready and sympathetic attention. ‘Mother 
de Chantal was one of the nuns who received from the Grand | 
Army of the Republic a bronze medal as a token of her devotion | 
to the soldiers whom she nursed back to health at the Wheeling | 
Hospital. She afterwards made it a practice to wear this medal | 
on Memorial Day every year up to the time she died. 

She belonged to a lineage some of whose members are to-day 
devoting their lives to the advancement of religion and educa- 
tion in this and in other countries. Sister M. Magdalen Keating, 
of the Convent of the Presentation, at Fitchburg, Mass., is her 
isister, and the Rev. James Keating, S. J., a missionary in 
China and India, and the Rey. Joseph Keating, S. J., editor of 
the English Jesuit periodical, The Month, who has recently 
written several masterful and scholarly articles on “ Inter- 
national Morality and the War,” are her nephews. 

The following is a partial list of the Sisters of St. Joseph, of 
Mount St. Joseph’s, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, who attended 
;jthe soldiers during the Civil War at Camp Curtin and the 
Church Hospital, at Harrisburg, Pa., and after the battle at 
Yorktown, Pa., the first three of whom are still living: 

Sister M. Laurentia (Ellen O’Donnell). 

Sister M. Camillus (Julia Phelan). 

Sister M. Anselm (Catherine Jennings). 

Mother M. St. John Fournier. 

Mother M. Ignatius Ryan. 

Sister M. Mount Carmel (Eliza Fagan). 

Sister Mary John (Flizabeth Kiernan). 

Sister M. Xavier (Mary Walker). 

Mother M. Monica (Elizabeth Pue). 

Sister M. Philomena (Margaret Maher). 

Sister M. Bruno (Ellen McMahon). 

Sister M. Patrick (Mary Ward). 

Sister M. Constantia (Eliza McMenamen). 

Sister M. Felix (Anne Haverty). 
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| SISTERS OF CHARITY OF NAZARETH. 

| During the trying days between 1861 and 1866 no body of 
| men or women did more for suffering humanity than the patient, 
| zealous Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, near Bardstown, Ky. 
A score of sisters from that community offered their services 
without hope of earthly reward of any character. In November, 
1812, the Mother House of this order was a log cabin, and two 
pious ladies of mature age, Sister Theresa Carico and Miss 
Elizabeth Wells, made up the community. On January 21, 
1813, they were joined by Sister Catherine Spalding, who later 
in the spring of the same year was chosen as the first Mother 
Superior. In the course of years, however, between that date 
and the outbreak of the Civil War, through many trials, the 
institution grew steadily onward until the humble log cabin 
had developed into a splendid academy, which spread its re- 
| freshing influence throughout the old Blue Grass State. 

| In the spring of 1861 Bishop Martin P. Spalding sent a 
| formal communication to Gen. Robert Anderson, of Fort Sumter 
| fame, then in command of the Department of Kentucky. ten- 
| dering the services of the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth to 
| nurse the sick and wounded soldiers. Gladly was the offer 


accepted, and Gen. Anderson wrote as follows: 


The Sisters of Charity will nurse the wounded under the direction 
| of the Army surgeons, without any intermediate authority or inter- 
ference whatever. Everything necessary for the lodging and nursing 
of the wounded and sick will be supplied to them without putting 
them to expense, they giving their services gratuitously. So far as 
circumstances will allow, they shall have every facility for attending 
to religious and devotional exercises. 


ROBERT ANDERSON, 
Brigadier General, United States Army. 

In Louisville three large factories had been converted into 
hospitals and placed in the service of the Government, over 
which twenty-three sisters of this order presided. Hundreds of 
soldiers of the blue and the gray, wounded and stricken with dis- 
ease—fever, pneumonia, and other ailments—were lying in the 
cot-lined rooms of the improvised hospitals, among them being 
little drummer boys and buglers not yet arrived at their teens, 
who were writhing in pain and agony alongside of these sea- 
soned fighters, all of whom, without distinction as to rank 
or color of uniform, were there receiving the tender and rever- 
ential care of these sisters. 

Though lapse of years has obscured the records of many 
valiant sisters who gave up their lives in the service, we can, 
nevertheless, gather from the testimony yet remaining shining 
examples of martyrdom among the Sisters of Charity of Naza- 
reth. One single instance will tell the story. It is that of 
a young sister, Mary Lucy by name, who volunteered to nurse 
some of the typhoid cases. During her ministrations she con- 
tracted the disease herself from a convalescing patient, and 
after a few days’ illness passed away. So highly was she 
esteemed that a military funeral was at anged in her honor 
by the soldiers, who, marching to the beat of muffled drums, 
bore the remains from the Central Hospital to the Ohio River, 
where a black-draped gunboat received them and, under a flag 
| of truce, bore them to Uniontown, Ky., the birthplace of this 
| gentle sister. A short distance away was St. Vincent’s Acad- 

| emy. At her own request this was to be her final resting place. 

There in the community burial plot she was laid by the soldiers 
| who had watched the coffin day and night until the sod had 
finally hidden it forever. 

One night twelve weary Confederate soidiers marched into 
Nazareth to solicit the services of the sisters. They had jour- 
neyed from Lexington to ask the sisters to return with them and 
nurse their sick and wounded comrades. Their request Was 
immediately granted, and that same night, late though it was, 
protected by a flag of truce, they proceeded on their journey, 
arriving in Lexington at the end of two days. They were 
‘ushered into a large hall which had been fitted up for hospital 
‘purposes, and there they began immediately to work among the 
sufferers. 

At Bardstown, Ky., where several engagements had kept the 


place alternately in possession of Union and Confederate troops, 
there was a hospital under the care of the same order of Nuns. 
Western Kentucky was then a place of military operations, and 
Gen. Smith, in command of Union forces, called upon the 
sisters in Paducah to nurse the soldiers. The sisters from St. 
Mary’s Academy responded, taking over the Baptist Church for 
the carrying on of their work. 

The Sisters of Nazareth Community were in every place where 
there was suffering and sorrow. They served with distinction 
in Louisville, Paducah, Bowling Green, Owensboro, and Cal- 
houn, Ky. At Calhoun two Protestant churches sheltered the 
sick and wounded, and in both these edifices the sisters labored 
with the same devotedness which they had shown in other 
localities. seas 

Many branch houses of this congregation were converted into 
hospitals, but the Mother House at Nazareth kept on as an edu- 
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entionnl institution, though at times the sisters were appre- 
hensive that the school would have to be abandoned. Both 
arinuies were operating in the neighborhood, and the sisters 
feared that harm might come to the seventy northern and south- 
ern children who were pupils in this institution. Their fears 
vere allayed, however, by a letter addressed by Gen. Wood, of 
the Union forces, to Mother Colamba, who had made known her 
fears to him, The following is the letter of the Union general: 
To the LADY SUPERIOR AND SISTERS OF THE CONVENT OF NAZARETH : 


T hasten to apprise you that it is my earnest desire and intention to 
afford you perfect protection and the enjoyment of all your rights, both 
as an institution ard as ladies individually. It is my earnest wish and 
inter tion to seeure you and your ancient institution, which has edu- 
entee so many fair daughters of my own native State, Kentucky, from 
all molestation and intrusion; and to this end I pray you will not hesi- 
tate to make known to me any grievances you may have on account 
of any misconduct on the part of any officer or soldier under my com- 
mand. IT assure you it will be equally my duty_and my pleasure to 
attend to any request you may have to make. I beg you to dismiss 
all apprehensions on account of the presence of soldiery in your sacred 
reishborhood and to continue your peaceful and beneficent vocation as 
if the clangor of arms did not resound in our midst. 

I have the honor to be, ladies, your very obedient servant, 

TH. J. Woop, 
Brigadier Gencral, Commanding. 


During the same period of confusion President Lincoln also 
sent a card to Mother Columba, which read as follows: 

Let no d predation be committed upon the property or possessions of 
the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, near Bardstown, Ky. 

> A. LINCOLN. 

From Louisville in February, 1862, the Surgeon in charge 
wiete to Mother Frances Gardner: 

I regret very much to have to inform you of the death of Sister 
Catherine at the General Hospital of this city. She, as well as the 
other sisters at the hospital. has been untiring and most efficient in 
pursing sick soldiers. The military authorities are under the greatest 
obligations to vour order. 

No. more glowing tribute has ever heen prid te this erder 
than thet recently expressed by Gen, R. B. Brown, of Ohie. a 
soldier of renown and former Commander-in-Chief of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, in the following extract “sm a letter 
written by him to Ohio's representatives in the United States 
Senate: 

There is only written in heaven a true story of the holy devotion 
of the varicus sisterhoods of the great Catholic Chure', and other 
religious societies to the sick and wounded soldiers of both the Union 
and the Confederate Armies Curing the carly monrths of the mighty 
struggle. I was a boy in 1861-2, sick unto death at the Mlanters’ 
Wot lin Lonisville, Ky But for the unceasing zeal of a Sistor of Charity 
the issue of that illness might have been different. I do not admit that 
I owe my life to human ministrations, but if t do I owe it to that 
sweet-faced Sister of Charity. whose pame TI never Knew, and from 
whenee she came Toasty leased dvvive the comnatign of 191%» sister 
from the mother house at Nazareth, Ky. Of the eight who served in 
that hospita:, but oue, and she S2-yeats oid, Was aiive at that time 
(October, 1912). 

1 am moved to write you without delay, asking that this right -ous 
prd tore de'eved bill receive your support. os T da nat far aq moment 
doubt that it will, All honor to the loyal Ladies’ Auxiliary, Anc‘ent 
« der vt Hlivermiads in America, in imtiating this movement. b shel 
esteem it a great privileg: to contribute to this enterprise 1 feel verv 
ce tain that the American Congress will promptiy make this resolution 
a law. 


Very cordially, yours. (Gen.) R. B. Brown. 


This institution at Nazareth. Ky.. which fursuished so many 
nurses for the cninps and hospitals during the War between the 
States, is noted for its distinguished patrons and graduates. 
Among its patrons were Henry Clay. who sent his daughrer, 


’ granddaughter, and = great-granddaughter there; Judge DBen- 


jamin Winchester: John J. Crittenden, Judee John Rownn: 
Zachary Taylor: Jefferson Davis; James Guthrie; George D. 
Prentiss: and Charles Wickliffe. The graduates include Sorah 
Krex Taylor, daughter of President Zachary Tayvter and first 
wife of Jefferson Davis; Madame Henrietta Spalding. Superior 
of the Sacred Heart Convent in Chicago; Mary Eliza. daugh- 
ter of James Breckinridge. of Kentueky: Mary Gwendoline 
Caldwell, the original benefactress of the Catholic University 
of America: the wife of United States Senator Vance, of North 
Carolina: the four nieces of Jefferson Davis, all converts: Mary 
Anderson, whose professional career is as much ao mutter of 
pride to the good sisters as are her private virtues; and Mary 
lorence Taney, the author of the volume entitled “* Kentucky 
Pioneer Women.” 

The advancing years have not preserved the names of all the 
Sisters of Charity, of Nazareth, Ky. whe silently and un- 
complainingly solaced the stricken soldiers in the Civil) War. 
I close this brief account of their services with a recitation of 
some of the names: 

Sister M. Philippa Pollock. 

Sister M. Mintred Travers. 

Sister Mo Mary Vincent Hardie 

Sister M. Patricia Gremes, 

Sister M. Mary Lucey Dosh. 

Sister M Mary Joseph Hollihand, 
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Sister M. Martha Drury. 

Sister M. Sophia Curtin. 

Sister M. De Chantal Kenney, 

Sister M. Blanche Traynor. 

Sister M. Regina Drumm. 

Sister M. Gaudentia Beatie. 

Sister M. Constauncia Moran. 

Sister M. Borromeo McKenny, 

Sister M. Claracene Hanly, 

Sister M. Domenica Byrne. 

Sister M. Catherine Malone. 

Sister M. Peter Brady. 

Sister M. Mark Byrne. 

Sister M. Apollonia McGill. 

Sister M. Louis Hines. 

Sister M. Ida Brophy. 

Sister M. Erminilda Kelly. 

Sister M. Angela Brooks (died in 1863). 

Sister M. Alexia Highon. 

Sister M. Placida Sisness. 

Sister M. Humberline Fagan. 

Sister M. Justine Linnehan. 

Sister M. Scholastica Fenwick. 

SISTERS OF CHARITY OF ST, VINCENT DE PAUL. 

Out amidst the mountain scenery in one of the most beautiful 
portions of Maryland stands the Mother House of the Sisters 
of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul, about half a mile south of 
the village of Emmitsburg. A log house on the mountain side 
was the original home of this benevo'ent community. From 
here this order, founded by Elizabeth Bayley Seton, began its 
works of charity half 2 century before the outbreak of the Civil 
War. Little did the foundress of this institution then realize 
that within that neighborhood would one day be fought the 


| bloodiest battle in American history. Little, too, did she realize 


that the sisters of this community were destined during the 


/ progress of that battle and afterwards to give to the world ene 
‘of the grandest exemplifications of Christian heroism ever dis- 


played on this continent. 

The village of Emmitsburg is but ten miles distant from the 
memorable battlefield of Gettysburg. the scene of the great 
military drama which marked the turning point of the Civil 
War. History records the fact that more than 140000 men were 
engaged in that sanguinary struggle. In the three days of fight- 
ing 2.834 Union soldiers were killed and 14.492 were wounded. 
On the Confederate side 5.500 were killed and 25,500 were 
wounded. 

On the Sunday morning after the third day Rev. James 
Francis Burlando, accompanied by a dozen sisters. left Emmits- 
burg to go through the rain-drenched and mud-clogged roads 
which led to the scenes of carnage. After great difficulty they 
arrived. Never did human eyes behold such a spectacle! Sol- 
diers slain or half dead lay before them groaning ino ghastly 
heaps, some calling for aid and others gasping alongside hun- 
dreds of breathless steeds whose nostrils no longer scented the 
grimy smoke of battle. Here among these ruins of life theou- 
sands of guns, side arms, wheels. projectiles, and all sorts of 
inilitary accoutrements were promiscuously scattered. Inte the 
midst of these grim ravages of war went these noble messengers 
of peace and charity, with hardly an ineh of ground to step on, 
and helped to pick up the wounded and carry them to attending 
farm wagons which had been requisitioned as ambulances. 

From the labor of assisting on the battle field, the sisters 
proceeded to the town of Gettysturg., which by this time had 
become a hive of improvised hospitals. - Every large building in 
the town was converted into a hospital and filled as fast as 
the awkward ambulances could carry the wounded from. the 
field. In addition, many private homes were transformed into 
relief stations. Altogether there were 113 hospitals in and 
ground Gettysburg. The Catholic Church was strewn with the 
sick and wounded, Transylvania College coutained more than 
600 sufferers. and the Methodist Church was alse busy with 
hospital activities. In all these places the Sisters of Charity 
were in attendance. Besides the numbers interned in these tem- 
porary hospitals. thousands were shipped to Satterlee Hospital 
at West Philadelphia, a military hospital in charge of Dr. 
Walter S. Atlee. a prominent physician. To this iestitution the 
Sisters of Charity had come ip June. 1862. as a result of an 
interview between Dr. Atlee, Surg. Gen. Hammond, and Secre- 
tary Stanton, Many carlonds of soldiers were brought there 
from Gettysburg. It was a large establishment. with a number 
of tents auxiliary to the main institution, Soldiers were brought 
there from Bull Run as well as from Gettysburg, and conservie- 
tive estimates show that during the period of their ministra- 
tions at Satterlee Hospital the Sisters of Churity touvk care of 
50,000 sick and wounded svldiers, 
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Sister Mary Gonzaga (Mary Agnes Grace) was in charge of 
the work in this institution. A large portion of her interesting 
career, which began at Emmitsburg in 1827, when she was re- 
ceived into the community of the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent 
de Paul, had already been spent at St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum 
in Philadelphia, where many soldiers from Bull Run had re- 
ceived careful treatment. 

No narrative of the labors of these sisters at Satterlee Hos- 
pital could be half so edifying as the journal kept by Sister 
Gonzaga and her coreligionists, which appeared in December, 
1897, in the records of the American Catholic Historical Society, 
edited by the late Miss Sarah Trainor Smith and reproduced 
vy Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly in her “ Life of Sister Mary Gon- 
zaga Grace,” published in 1900. 

The work of these sisters began in the hospital on the 9th day 
of June, 1862, as a result.of a requisition made for Sisters of 
Charity by Surg. Gen. Hammond. The journal above referred 
to states that the hospital grounds covered an area of 15 acres 
and that the buildings when completed contained 33 wards, each 
accommodating 7% patients. On the 16th day of August, 1862, 
over 1,500 soldiers were brought in, most of them from the Battle 
of Bull Run. 

Besides the usual maladies to be found in such an institution 
there were a number of cases of smallpox, and the patients 
afflicted with this disease were removed to the smallpox hospital 
several miles from the city. But, in the course of a short time, 
the surgeon in charge obtained permission to keep the smallpox 
cases in the camp at some little distance from the hospital and, 
accordingly, an order was issued, much to the joy and gratifica- 
tion of the patients who were afflicted with this contagious dis- 
ease. During a period of seven months there were 90 cases of 
smallpox, and all of them, including the number removed as well 
as the number allowed to remain near the camp, were entirely 
under the care of the sisters. 

From June 9, 1862, until August 3, 1863, ninety-one sisters had 
been on duty there. Though the war was over in April, 1865, the 
sisters remained at the request of the physicians until the hos- 
pital was finaliy abandoned. In the three and a quarter years 
that were spent by the sisters in this institution uniform har- 
mony prevailed; not a single discordant note ever sounded to 
mar the concord and cooperation among the officers, the phy- 
sicians, and the sisters. 

The Satterlee Military Hospital was not the only institution 
that was under the management of these sisters. All the sisters 
that could be spared went forth from the mother house at 
Emmitsburg to do the nursing on battle fields and in various 
camps and hospitals. Appeals for sisters from various quarters, 
both North and South, had widely separated the members of 
the Emmitsburg community. In response to a telegram from 
the authorities some went to Harpers Ferry, leaving Emmitsburg 
for this destination June 8, 1861. Sisters were permitted to 
pass through the lines of either army without interruption, for 
the religious garb was a badge which everywhere commanded 
respectful attention. Harpers Ferry is a rugged old town located 
in the angle formed by the confluence of the Potomac and Shen- 
andoah Rivers. The town is buried in the surrounding hills. 
At Bolivar Heights above was the military hospital, where the 
sisters were to continue their pious avocations, 

This hospital was filled with the sick and wounded, but pro- 
visions were scarce, owing to the fact that the town had been 
by turns in possession of both the contending armies. The stay 
of the sisters was very short, for a telegram was received not 
many days after their arrival ordering the Confederate troops 
to Winchester. The entire equipment, sisters and all, proceeded 
at once to that place. In a large hospital in Winchester, to 
which all the Confederate troops had come from Harpers Ferry, 
these sisters resumed their labors, remaining there until the 
Confederates had later removed all their sick and wounded 
comrades to Richmond. 

On July 14, 1862, the Surgeon General at Washington called 
for one hundred sisters to come to White House, Va., where many 
thousands of wounded had been brought from recent battles. 
Notwithstanding the number of sisters already in the service, 
sixty others immediately set out in response to this request. 
This place was then in possession of the northern forees. Gen. 
George B. McClellan, then chief in command, who was some 
miles distant at the time, sent orders that every possible care 
and attention should be offered to the sisters. But the presence 
of the opposite forces in this vicinity made it necessary to leave 
the place very soon, and accordingly the wounded and dying 
men were hurriedly placed upon transport boats and trans- 
ferred to other places, a detachment of sisters going along with 
them. So oppressive were the hardships on this voyage that 
one of the sisters died of exhaustion, another martyr added to 
the list. The remaining sisters not engaged with the sick re- 
turned to Baltimore, only to receive a hasty summons to go to 
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Point Lookout, a place at the southern extremity of Maryland, 
where the waters of the Potomac commingle with those of 
Chesapeake Bay. Twenty-five sisters went from Baltimore to 
Point Lookout, and here, two weeks after their arrival, another 
sister died, succumbing to the ravages of typhoid fever. ‘There 
they buried this heaven-born Sister, Consolata Conlon, down 
where the Potomac rolls quietly into the bay. In the summer 
of 1862 Point Lookout was covered with shacks containing 
soldiers, many of them Confederate prisoners, agonizing under 
the pangs of suffering and disease. To-day, however, there is 
searcely anything to be seen at Point Lookout except a Govern- 
ment lighthouse. =. 

Late in August, 1862, Dr. Williams, who was medieal director 
of the Army of the Potomac, hastily summoned a party of 
sisters to wait upon the sick and wounded at Manassas, where 
n very severe battale had recently occurred, Five sisters went 
there immediately from Richmond and found 500 patients from 
both armies in a sad and neglected condition awaiting their 
arrival. These sisters conducted their gentle ministrations in 
the temporary hospitals which had been erected there until 
finally they received orders from Gen. Johnson to pack up 
quietly and prepare to leave on short notice. 

We next find them in the military hospital at Gordonsville 
taking care of 200. patients, and subsequently at Danville ad- 
ministering to the needs of 400 sick and wounded. At Lynch- 
burg, too, they faithfully served 1,000 patients, some of them 
half starved owing to a scarcity of food. But their stay here 
was short. The Federal troops were approaching, and it was de- 
cided, therefore, to abandon Lynchburg and remove the sick 
and all the hospital stores to Richmond. 

On the 17th of September, 1862, the Battle of Antietam was 
fought, and thousands on both sides were killed and as many 
more left wounded on the field. To the relief of these men 
Sisters of Charity went out direct from Emmitsburg, mak- 
ing straightway their path to the battle field, where they 
labored assiduously among the wounded and dying. Gen. Me- 
Clellan was operating in the vicinity, and on approaching the 
scene of their ministrations he immediately disclosed his identity 
and said: 

I am Gen. McClellan, and I am happy and proud to see the Sisters of 
Charity with these poor men. 

Sisters of Charity from Emmitsburg had been in Richmond 
since the early part of June, 1861. They gave over their in- 
firmary in that city for the use of the wounded soldiers. Here 
they were summoned by Dr. Gibson, who had charge of the 
military hospital in the Confederate capital. This hospital be- 
came known as St. Anne’s Military Hospital and received the 
wounded from Phillipi, Big Bethel, Romney, Rich Mountain, 
Carricks Ford, and Manassas, Va. Many other hospitals were 
opened in and around Richmond with the sisters in. charge. 
They were at Richmond when the city fell. On the arrival of 
the Federal troops a Union officer rode at once to their quarters 
and informed them that their property would be held sacred, 
and that a special guard would be detailed for their protection. 
There were about 1,000 prisoners in the southern capital and 
about 5,000 sick and wounded. The sisters remained in Rich- 
mond until the sick and wounded were able to leave tke hospitals, 
whereupon they returned to their home at Emmitsburg with 
the gratitude and affection of the soldiers of both armies, 

More than two hundred of these*Emmitsburg sisters gave 
watchful care and attention to thousands of afflicted and battle- 
scarred sons of the North and South who had fallen in the heat 
of battle. With the greatest ease they turned from one line of 
action to another. In their starched cornettes of Normandy, 
they were familiar and pathetic figures as they went from battle 
field to hospital, finding no difficulfy in plyirg their labors, 
always open-hearted, meek, and humble, shrinking from no labor 
and fearing no suffering. 

When the war ended and peace reigned throughout the coun- 
try the Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul went back to 
their accustomed pre-war occupations, where they kept the noise- 
less tenor of their way, thrice blessed by the tender mercies 
they displayed amidst the sufferings and the sorrows of the men 
in the Blue and the Gray. 

Sister Mary Gonzaga Grace, who served with distinction at 
Satterlee Hospital, returned whence she had come—to St. Jo- 
seph’s Orphan Asylum at Philadelphia—and there ended her 
earthly career in October, 1897. In her demise there passed 
out of this life a woman of boundless charity, whose ministra- 
tions among thousands of Union and Confederate soldiers con- 
tributed a note of beauty to the many harassing details of the 
war. 

During the latter period of her life grateful soldiers whom she 
had nursed during the war frequently came to see her. One of 
these who had heard of her serious illness called to inquire about 
her, and afterwards sent the following tribute to the Philadel- 
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phia Evening Star as “A soldier's tribute to the noble work of | half of the project. Now the simple monument stands over the 


Mother Gonzaga during the war”: 

In your valuaile paper dated yesterday the announcement was made 
that Mother Gonzaga, in charge of St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, south- 
west corner of Seventh and Spruce Streets, was lying dangerously ill. 
In reciting her many acts of charity for the young orphans under her 
eare and protection, victims of epidemics, etc., during the many years 
of her life, you were not aware that the short notice touched a tender 
chord of affection in the breast of many a veteran of the late war. 

Mother Gonzaga was a mother of 60,000 soldiers, as patients under 
treatment in Satterlee United States Army Hospital, Forty-fourth and 
Pine Streets, from 1862 until 1865. Those who were under her care, 
no matter of what religion or creed, when they received the midnight 
visits of Muther Gonzaga, ber silent steps after “taps” and by the 
dim gaslight, will recegnize her familiar countenance surrounded by 
that white winged hood or cowl, just bending her form to hear the faint 
breath or whisper of some fever patient .or some restless one throwing 
off the bed clothes; she kindly tucking them in around his body as a 
mother would a child; ther a visit to the dying to give them expressions 
of comfort. Those who recall these scenes, I say, think of her truly as 
an angel of peace und sweetness. 

Administering medicine when required, loosening a bandage or re- 
placing the same, watching a case of a sufferer in delirium—at all times 
annoying to those near him—was her daily duty. To see her always 
ealm, always teady, with modesty and fidelity, faithfully performing a 
Christian duty as an administering angel when physicians, surgeons, 


friends and all human aid had tailed. was a beautiful sight. No- 


poet could describe, no artist could faithfully portray on canvas the 
scenes at the deathbed of a soldicr, that would convey to those not hav- 
ing witnessed them the solemnity of the quiet kneeling, the silent 
prayer, a murmur. faintly heard as a whisper, a Sister of Charity, paying 
her devotion to Him on high, and consigning tle spirit of the dying 
soldier to His care. 

As one of the many thousands under her care, I shall always think 
of Mother Gonzaga as one of a constellation of stars of the greatest 
magnitude—surrounded by many others that were devoted servants, 
among whom I would mention Dorothea Dix, Annie M. Ross, Hettie A. 
Jones, and Mary Brady. We soldiers can not forget the service they 
rendered. J. E. MCLANE 

Not long ago, when the Battle Cry of Peace was playing in 
New York, Capt. Jack Crawford, the poet-scout, appeared at 
each performance to plead for national preparedness. He was 
famous as a scout in the Union Army during the Civil War. 
After the war he had become popular as a lecturer. Once, while 
lecturing in a Middle West town, the following tribute to the 
Sisterhoods fell from his lips: 

My friends, on all God’s green and beautiful earth there are no purer, 
no nobler, no more kind-hearted and self-sacrificing women than those 
who wear the sombre garb of Catholic sisters.. During the war I had 
many opportunities for observing their noble and heroic work, not only 
in the camps and hospitals, but on the death-swept field of battle. 
Right in the fiery front of war I have seen the black-robed sisters moy- 
ing over the field. My friends, I am not a Catholic, but I stand ready. 
at any and all times to defend these noble women, even with my life, 
for I owe my life to them. 

This eloquent tribute pronounced by the poet-scout will meet 
the concurrence of many an old surviving veteran to-day. 

_Before concluding the story of the Emmitsburg Sisters I shall 
digress for a moment to relate one of the most touching episodes 
of the war. It sums up the self-sacrificing devotion of a Sister 
of Charity from Emmitsburg in caring for a youthful soldier, 
Thomas Trahey, of Detroit, a member of Company H, Sixteenth 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry. The sister was Regenia La Croix, 
a French-Canadian by birth, and known in religion as Sister 
Louise. 

Grit and gratitude were characteristics deeply set in the per- 
sonality of Trahey. The former he displayed throughout the 
trying incidents of the war and the latter for many years after 
its termination. Wounded at Fredericksburg, he recovered, but 
after the Battle of Gettyshurg he was stricken first with typhoid 
fever and immediately afterwards with smallpox. As he lay 
in the hospital at Frederick City, Sister Louise, the young and 
beautiful Canadian religieuse, stayed at his bedside and per- 
sonally nursed him through the agonies of both these ravaging 
diseases. Upon recovering he went back to the front and again 
was wounded at White Oak Road, Va. 

Soon afterwards the war came to a close, and Trahey went 
home impaired in health but bearing with him most precious 
memories of the faithful Sister of Charity to whose prayers and 
ministrations he was sure he owed his life. A few years passed 
away before Trahey regained his strength, and then he resolved 
to locate this kind-hearted sister and convey to her his gratitude 
in person. Where to find her he did not know. So he wrote to 
the mother house at Emmitsburg, only to be informed that two 
years after the war the faithful sister had died. Her remains 
had been laid in Calvary Cemetery, at St. Louis. To this spot 
the battle-scarred veteran made an annual journey on Memorial 
Day to pay his respects to her memory. But a boundless grati- 
tude like his must take a form of expression more tangible than 
the mere laying of flowers annually upon the sister's grave. 
Trahey decided to purchase a monument in the shape of a rustic 
stone cross, to be set over the sister’s grave, little reckoning, how- 
ever, that his plans were in conflict with the established rules of 
the cemetery. Meeting with the opposition of the church authori- 
ties, he appealed to Sister Magdalena, the local superior of the 
order, who, moved by the pathos of his story, interceded in be- 


| grave bearing humble testimony to the gratitude of a stout- 
hearted soldier for the deeds of heroism and devotion performed 
by this dark-robed Sister of Charity. Upon this monument, the 
only memorial of its kind in the country, the following inscrip- 
tion may be seen: 
To Sister Regenia La Croix. 
Died March, 1867, in this city. 
Erected as a tribute of gratitude 
; From an old soldier. 
tie 

This soldier in his own humble way set an example of grati- 
tude which on a larger and more comprehensive scale may well 
be followed to-day. Multiply this single instance of gratitude a 
hundred million times, thus comprehending the present popula- 
tion of the country, and that would searcely represent the full 
measure of grateful recognition that is due the various sister- 
hoods for the heroic services so generously bestowed by them in 
the dark and trying days of the Civil War. 

The following is a list of the Sisters of Charity who served 
at the Satterlee Military Hospital at West Philadelphia during 
the war: 

Inne 9, 1862: 

Sister Mary Gonzaga Grace (superioress), 

Sister Mary Louis. 

Sister Louise Collins. 

Sister Ann Joseph Dougherty, 

Sister Josephine Keleher. 

Sister Ann Maria Boniface. 

Sister Clare MeGerald. 

Sister Mary Cremen. 

Sister Augustine Valentine. 

Sister Dolores Smith. 

Sister Mary Xavier Lucot. 

Sister Angela Mahony. 

Sister Maria Noonan. 

Sister Catherine Harty. 

Sister Edna Heney. 

Sister Margaret Hepp. 

Sister Philippa Connelly. 

Sister Delphine Wivelle. 

Sister Neri Matthews. 

Sister Onesime. 

Sister Teresa McKenna. 

Sister Aloysia Daley. 

Sister Stella Moran. 

Sister Elizabeth Freze. 

Sister Adeline Byrnes. 

Sister Eleanora Tyler. 

Sister Vincent Saunders. 

Sister Mary Joseph Sinnott. 

Sister Magdalen Groell. 

Sister Clotilda Welty. 

Sister Pacifica. Ulrich. 

Sister Alphonsa MecNichols, 

Sister Annie O’Leary. 

Sister Mary Laurence Kane. 

Sister Felix McQuaid. 

Sister Mary Bernard Moore. 

Sister Henrietta. 

Sister Alix Merceret. 

Sister Martha Moran. 

Sister Mary Jane Douglass. 

Sister Mary Alice Delahunty. 

Sister Vincentia Waltzing. 

Sister Martina Tragesser. 

Sister Marie Mulkern. 

Sister Julia Fitzgerald. 

Sister Loretta McGee. 

Sister Angeline Reilly. 

Sister Gabriella McCarthy. 

Sister Petronella Breen. 

Sister Amie Dougherty. 

Sister Marcella Finnigan. 

Sister Frances Griffin. 

Sister Mary Josephine Gamel. 

Sister De Chantal Costello. 

Sister Mary Eliza Dougherty. 

Sister Dionysia O’Keefe. 

Sister Cecelia Groell. 

1863 : 

Sister Euphrasia Mattingly, 

Sister Mary Martha Lynch. 

Sister Mary Harmer. 

Sister Mary Bernard Farrell. 

Sister Ann Teresa Roche. 

Sister Amelia Davis. 
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Sister Severina Relihan. 

Sister Rosalie Bouligny. 

Sister Irene McCourt. 

Sister Clementine McCaffrey, 

Sister Felicita Puls. 

Sister Cornelia McDonnell. 

Sister Agnes Weaver. 

Sister Euphrasia Wittenanes. 

Sister Ann Maria Shaughanessy, 

Sister Generosa Foley. 

Sister Julia Sheehan. 

1864 : 

Sister Genevieve Kavanaugh. 

Sister Celestine Adelsberger. 

Sister Bernadine Farrell. 

Sister Josephine Edelen. 

Sister Antonia Asmath. 

Sister Alptonsa McBride. 

Sister Catherine McQuaid. 

Sister Clara Doyle. 

Sister Eloise Lacroix. 

Sister Anr Joseph Cummin. 

Sister Francis McDonald. 

Sister Mary Xaxier Vendrome, 

1865: 

Sister Genevieve Garvey. 

Sister Agnes McDermott. 

Sister Sylveria O’Neill. 

The following Sisters of Charity also served as war nurses 
during the four years of the war at various places in Virginia 
and Alabama: 

Sister Anastacia O’Donnell. 

Sister Vincent Foster. 

During the siege of New Orleans the faithful Sisters of Charity 
were busily engaged in assuaging the sorrow and sufferings of 
those who were wounded during the historical bombardment 
and taking of that city by the cooperative action of Gen. Butler 
by land and Admiral Farragut by sea. Among these humble 
Sisters of Charity in New Orleans was Sister Mary Gabriel 
(raft), whose generous deeds of kindness and benevolence 
won for her the esteem and admiration of all whom she assisted 
during that distracting period of our country’s history. She 
labored not only in New Orleans but in many other places 
through the South, notably at Mobile, Ala., and Holly Springs, 
Miss. At Corinth, Miss., Sisters of Charity from Mobile, Ala., 
were in control of the military hospital. They also served at 
Jacksonville, Miss., bestowing their bountiful charities upon the 
helpless soldiers who lay sick and wounded in a large hotel that 
had been appropriated for hospital purposes. 

After the capture of New Orleans Admiral Farragut pro- 
ceeded up the Mississippi with his gunboats and hurled heavy 
broadsides into some of the towns along its banks. In shelling 
Donaldsonville the property of the Sisters of Charity was dam- 
aged. The sisters presented a protest to Gen. Butler, who had 
made his headquarters at St. Charles Hotel in New Orleans, 
and from him they received the following reply: 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF, 
New Orleans, Lu., September 2, 1862. 
To the SUPERIOR OF THE SISTERS OF CHARITY, 


MapAME: I had no information until the reception of your note that 
so sad a result to the sisters of your community had happened from the 
bombardment of Donaldsonville. I am very, very sorry that Rear Ad- 
miral Farragut was unaware that he was nie ee your establishment 
by his shells. Any a must have been entirely accidental * * * 

No one can appreciate more highly than myself the holy, self-sacri- 
ficing labors of the Sisters of Charity. To them old soldiers are daily 
indebted for the kindest offices. Sisters to all mankind, they know no 
nation, no kindred, neither war nor peace. Their all-pervading charity 
is like the boundJess love of ‘“* Him who died for all,” whose servants 
they are, and whose pure teachings their love illustrates. 

I repeat my grief that any harm should have befallen your society 
of sisters, and will cheerfully repair it as far as I may, in the manner 
you suggest, by filling the order you have sent to the city for provisions 
and medicine. Your sisters in the city will also further testify to you 
that my officers and soldiers have never failed to do to them all in our 
power to aid them in their usefulness and to lighten the burden of 
their labors. 

With sentiments of the highest respect, believe me, 

Your friend, 
Bens. F. BUTLer. 

Higher up the Mississippi River is the city of Natchez, Miss., 
which was also bombarded by the Federal gunboat Esser. In 
Natchez the Sisters of Charity had conducted an orphan asylum 
from which all the inmates had been removed. Three of the 
sisters from this institution, at the request of Gen. Blanchard, 
left Natchez to go to Monroe, La., where there were many South- 
ern soldiers in need of hospital treatment. These sisters crossed 
the Mississippi River in a skiff in the dead of night in order to 
meet the conveyance at Vidalia on the opposite side of the river, 


which was there to take them to their destination on an over- 


land route of about 100 miles. After three days they arrived’ 
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at Monroe and began the work of ministering to the afflicted 
soldiers. There were a number of cases of fever and malaria, 
but no epidemic prevailed. Much of the iliness there was 
caused by the ordinary fatigues and hardships of war. Alto- 
gether there were about one hundred patients who came within 
the ministrations of the sisters. The sisters remained at 
Monroe for a year, at the end of which time, Gen. Blanchard 
proposed to move his troops to Shreveport and requested the 
sisters to go along with the regiment. Circumstances pre- 
vented them from making the journey, and instead they were 
sent back to Naichez by Gen. Blanchard, under a flag of 
truce, with a detachment of seven soldiers and a captain, the 
soldiers riding on horseback and the sisters proceeding in a 
earriage. F 

The following are the names of the sisters who bore with 
pious patience and meek resignation the trials and burdens of 
the work at Monroe: 

Sister Geraldine Murphy. 

Sister Emerita Quinlan. 

Sister Vincentia Leddy. 


SISTERS OF MOTHER SETON ORDER OF CHARITY. 


The black-eap Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati bore an 
important part in the works of merey during the war. Most 
prominent among them was Sister Anthony O’Connell, a modest 
and unpretending woman, who was born in Limerick, Ireland, 
and came with her parents to this country at an early age. 
Her earlier years were spent in the mother house at Emmits- 
burg, Md. She was in charge of the community at Cincinnati 
when Gov. David Tod, of Ohio, issued a call for volunteer 
nurses at the outbreak of the war. To this call Sister Anthony 
and a group of sisters responded. Most of their work was done 
around Nashville, Camp Dennison, about 15 miles from Cin- 
cinnati, Shiloh, Richmond, New Creek, Gallipolis, and Cumber- 
land. These sisters spent many months at Nashville, adminis- 
tering both to Union and Confederate soldiers. Though com- 
parisons are unknown among the various orders, a reference 
to the work of Sister Anthony will be pardoned, for it stood 
out in bold relief from that of all the other war-nursing sisters. 
She herself tells the story of Shiloh as follows: 

At Shiloh we ministered to the men on board what were popularly 
known as the fleating hospitals: We were often obliged to move 
farther up the river, being unable to bear the terrific stench from the 
bodies of the dead on the battlefield... This was bad enough, but what 
we endured on the field of battle while gathering up the wounded is 
simply beyond description, mS 

The soldiers were remarkably kind to one another.- They went 
around the battlefield giving what assistance they could, placing the 
wounded in comfortable places, administering cordials, ete.. until 
such time as the nurses could attend to the wounded and sick. I 
remember one poor soldier whose nose had been shot off, who had 
almost bled to death and would have been missed had we not discov- 
ered him in a pen, where some kind comrade had placed him before 
he left the field, every other place of refuge being occupied. * * * 

Day often dawned on us only to renew the work of the preceding day 
without a moment’s rest. 

In a soldier’s diary we find this tribute to Sister Anthony: 

Amid this sea of blood she performed the most revolting duties for 
those poor soldiers. She seemed like a ministering angel, and many 
a young soldier owes his life to her care and charity. Happy was 
the soldier who, wounded and bieeding, had her near him to whisper 
words of consolation and courage. She was reverenced by blue and 
gray, Protestant and Catholic, alike; and we conferred on her the 
title of the “Florence Nightingale of America.’”” Her name became 
a household word in every section of the North and South. 

After the Battle of Shiloh or Pittsburg Landing the sisters 
sailed down the Mississippi River, intending to go to Corinth, 
but they encountered grave dangers from obstructions in the 
river and it appeared for a while that all on board would be 
lost. The captain counseled flight for safety, but the sisters 
heroically refused to harken to his admonitions. Women who 
were not terrified by the sights they had already seen could 
not be dismayed, even though death stared them in the face. 
They resolved, therefore, that, come what may, they would not 
forsake the wounded boys, but would remain on board anf 
share their fate to the end. The excitement was at length 
allayed by the advent of two pilots who came on board and 
skillfully steered the vessel to its destination. 

Many of the sisters with whom she worked fell upon the 
field of duty, but Sister Anthony lived on and enjoyed a peaceful 
old age. She died December 8, 1897, at St. Joseph’s Pufant 
Asylum at Norwood, Ohio, where she had lived during the last 
few years of her life. Her death brought forth expressions of 
regret from many military organizations, which took formal 
action in manifestation of their regard for this faithful nun. 

The William H. Lytle Post, Grand Army of the Republic, 
passed the following resolution of respect: 


Whereas the venerable Sister Anthony departed this life on Wednesday 
afternoon, after a life of usefulness in taking care of the sick and 
doing boundless charity ; and 

Whereas she was one of the most active nurses during the war, doing 
many kind, silent acts; and 
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Whereas she will be buried from St. Peter’s Cathedral Saturday, at 9 
o'clock: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That in order to show our gratitude and affection for her 
and appreciation of her services as an Army nurse, we attend her funeral 
and invite all other posts to participate with us. 


The following beautiful description of the funeral and inter- 
ment of Sister Anthony appeared in the Cincinnati Tribune on 
December 12, 1897: 


Friday afternoon the remains of Sister Anthony were brought to the 
Good Samaritan Hospital, where they lay in state in the chapel, visited 
by hundreds of sorrowing friends. great number of girls employed in 
factcries near the hospital visited the chapel after working hours to pay 
a last tribute of respect to her who was at all times their friend and 
confidant in times of trouble. It was at the earnest request of the sis- 
ters at the hospital that the remains of Sister Anthony were brought 
in. They wanted to have her with them once more for the last time amid 
the scenes cf her noblest work, to pray beside her bier and bid a last fare- 
well to the spirit which they all emulate. Visitors thronged the chapel 
far into the night, and there was little rest for the sisters. who were 
‘up at dawn and in the chepel again, where the Rev. Father Finn, of the 
Society cf Jesus, sang requiem mass, assisted by the St. Xavier’s choir, 
under the direction of Mr. Boex. When the time came for the departure 
to the cathedral a number of the friends joined in singing “‘ Lead, Kindly 
Light ” and “* Sweet Spirit, Hear my Prayer,” while the body was borne 
from the c :pel. These two beautiful hymns were the favorites of Sister 
Anthony, and she would have wished that they be sung at her funeral. 
In the cathedral, the temple of the religion she loved and worked and 
prayed for, two veterans of the Grand Army of the Republic, bearing 
aloft flags of their country draped in somber black, stood sentinels 
at the beir. There was the procession of a and companies of 
Sisters of Charity instead of the rank and file of soldiery; there were 
embroidered robes and biack habits in place of the blue and gray; there 
were candles instead of camp fires; there was the chime of bells and the 
chanting of the choir instead of the call of trumpets and the beat of 
drums ; there was the organ pealing instead of the musketry roll; there 
was the fragrance of incense instead of the smoke of the battle field; 
there was the counting of beads instead of the binding of wounds; there 
was the bier and the sable pall instead of the hospital stretcher; there 
were the whispered eg of 2,000 geonte on bended knees for the 
repose of the soul of Sister Anthony. e morning light streamed dimly 
and softly through the stained glass windows, and electric lights took the 
place of the stars in heaven’s blue canopy, but it was the bivouac of the 
dead. The ministering angel to soldiers, the comfort of widows and 
orphans, the friend of the poor, the sick, and the unfortunate was dead, 
and about her, come to do her honor, were soldiers, orphans, and widows ; 
those who had been poor and sick and unfortunate, her greatest care in 
life. The altars, of the church were draped in black, and with high 
requiem mass and eulogies the prone of the church paid tribute to a 
noble member of their sisterhood. 

Far up above the Ohio, on a beautiful plateau, with a view for miles 
in every direction, is the mother house of the Sisters of Charity, 
founded away back in the thirties by pioneers of the order from 


Emmitsburg, Md. Here is the grave of Sister Anthony. She Hes 
beside Mother Regina Maittingiy and Mother Josephine Harvey, who 
were with her when she first came West, and with her hel to found 


the mother house. Te-day they sleep together in the little graveyard 
and near the home ee made for their sisterhood. Their graves are 
in a little grove of birches and evergreens and surrounded by the 
_— of their sisters who had gone before. Their graves are marked 
y simple stone crosses, bearing their names in the world and in 
religion, When the funeral train reached the house the sisters, headed 
by their chaplain, received the body and bore it to the chapel, where 
it lay in state for two hours. The sisters wanted their dear friend for 
that long at least, for the mother house she always considered her home, 
and they regarded her as a mother and loved her as such, for to all 
she was ever the same eweet, lovely, and loving friend. The services 
for the dead were read by the Right Rev. Bishop Byrne, after which 
the body was borne to the grave. With slow and solemn tread the long 
file of black-robed sisters marched before. A drizzling rain had begun 
to fall, and in the murky atmosphere the scene took on a solemnity and 
grandeur impossible to picture. The sisters chanting prayers and the 
riests following in their purple robes and their heavy bass voices 
oining in had a beautiful effect. As the procession neared the burying 
ground “The Miserere’”’ was chanted by all. There were very few at 
the graveside besides those connected with the church. Thus ended 
the earthly career of this “Angel of the Battlefield.” 


Sister Anthony was personally acquainted with many of the 
most prominent generals who took part in the war, among them 
being Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, McClellan, and Rosecrans. 
Jefferson Davis, President of the Confederacy, was also well 
known to her. 

In Battles and Leaders of the Civil War is found an 
article by Jacob D. Cox, major general, United States Volun- 
teers, ex-governor of Ohio and ex-Secretary of the Interior, 
concerning the work of the Sisters of Charity of Cincinnati, 
from which the following is quoted: 

The Sisters of Charity, under the lead of Sister Anthony, a noble 
woman, came out in force, and their black and white robes harmonized 
picturesquely with the military surroundings as they flitted about under 
the rough timber framing of the old barn, carrying comfort and hope 
from one rude couch to another. 

The scene was Camp Dennison, and the old barn was an im- 
provised camp hospital, organized for the purpose of taking 
care of the number of contagious diseases aggravated in form 
and made worse on account of exposure. 

The following is a list, probabiy complete, of the Sisters of 
Charity, of Cincinnati, Ohio, whose noble deeds of courage and 
devotion illuminate their lives and labors during the war: 

Sister Anthony O’Connell. 

Sister Sophia Gillmeyer. 

Sister Dominica Lavan. 

Sister Augustine Barron, 

Sister Louise Barron. 
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Sister Ambrosia Schwartz. 

Sister Agnes Phillips. 

Sister Veronica Phillips. 

Sister Bernadine King. 

Sister Benedicta Cain. 

Sister Clotilda Cain. 

Sister Jane Garvin. 

Sister Theodosia Farran. 

Sister Alphonsa Gordon, 

Sister Mary Garvin. 

Sister Magdalen Cooper. 

Sister Gonzaga Sheehan. 

Sister Camilla O’Mara. 

Sister Etienne Bonner. 

Sister Beatrice Hastings. 

Sister Ann Cecelia McDonald, 

Sister Gabriella Crowe. 

Sister Seraphine McCrane. 

Sister Euphrasia McGary. 

Sister Basilia Applegate. 

Sister Ann Joseph Hughes. 

Sister Mary Ignatia Mulcahy. 

Sister Cephas Bray. 

Sister Constantia Dolin. 

Sister Winifred Cummins. 

Sister Cleophas Cummins. 

Sister Clement Doyle. 

Sister Philomena Erwin. 

Sister De Sales Brady. 

Sister Mary Laurence Donaher. , 

Sister Stanislaus Ferris. 

Mother Josephine Harvey. 

Sister Eugenia McMullen. 

Another foundation of the Black-Cap Sisiers of Charity had 
been established in New York City several yeurs before the Civil 
War began. A quaint little house, famous for Revolutionary 
memories, located upon an eminence at One hundred and ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, was the original mother house of the 
congregation. On this site sprang up the Academy of Mount St. 
Vincent in September, 1847, But twelve years later, when the 
new Central Park was established, the academy property, being 
within an area inclosed for that purpose, was abandoned and a 
new structure was erected at Font Hill on Hudson, where a 
flourishing academy—Mount St. Vincent on Hudson—has ever 
since been conducted by the Sisters of Charity. During the sec- 
ond year of the war, in September, 1862, the old academy build- 
ing was given to the Government for use as a military hospital 
by the commissioners of the new Central Park, who, in the fol- 
lowing letter, addressed to the Secretary of War, requested that 
the Sisters of Charity be selected as nurses for soldiers wounded 


in the struggle: 
16 WALL Street, September 9, 1862. 
ion. EDWIN STANTON, 
Secretary of War, 


The commissioners of the Central Park of this city have given a very 
large ee for a Government hospital for the reception of wounded 
soldiers. ‘This building was formerly a Catholic school of high order. 
The point is this: We want the nurses of this hospital to be the Sisters 
of Charity, the most faithful nurses in the world. Their tenderness, 
their knowledge, and religious eonvictions of duty render them by far 
the best nurses around the sick bed which have ever been found on 
earth. All that-is asked is that they be permitted to be nurses uncer 
the direction of the War Department and its physicians. Alderman 
Farley, of this city, will take this letter. I beg zs to consider this 
matter and to do what is possible, and you will truly oblige your numer- 
ous friends, and copecrelly. 

Your friend, very truly, EDWARDS PIERPONT. 

The request was speedily granted, and the Government au- 
thorities appointed Rev. Edward McGlynn as chaplain of the 
institution. The building was well adapted for hospital pur- 
poses, accommodating about two hundred and fifty wounded sol- 
diers at a time. Here with unaffected humility and boundless 
charity these pious sisters pursued their daily tasks of caring 
for the sick and wounded soldiers, meeting without repugnance 
all sorts of human afflictions, from 1862 to 1866. 

The following is a list of the Black-Cap Sisters of Charity, of 
New York, who served as nurses in St. Joseph's Military Hos- 
pital: ; 

Sister Mary Ulrica (Mary O'Reilly). 

Sister Mary Rosina (Margaret Wightman), 

Sister Ann Cecilia (Anne Nealis). 

Sister Mary Christine (Elizabeth Meyers). 

Sister Mary Genevieve (Hannah McCormack). 

Sister Mary Columba (Mary Lawrence). 

Sister Mary Teresa (Mary McCloskey). 

Sister Mary Antoinette (Mary Kelly). 

Sister Mary Perpetua (Mary Drumgoole). 

Sister Mary Justine (Margaret McGlynn). 
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Sister Ann Scholastica (Catherine Quinn). 

Sister Francis Assisium (Jane Madden). 

Sister Mary Francesca (Amanda Molitor). 

Sister Mary Emerentia (Bridget Hanaway). 

URSULINE NUNS, 

Half a century before the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence the first convent in the present territory of the United 
States was established by the Ursuline Nuns at New Orleans, 
La. Members of this same order were among the pioneer 
settlers in North America. 

When John Harvard, in the year 1639, was laying the foun- 
dation of what is to-day Harvard University the Ursulines, 
under the ieadership of Mother Mary of the Incarnation, had 
already gathered about them on the heights of Quebec above 
the St. Lawrence River the daughters of the French settlers, 
as well as the maidens of the Indian tribes, in their newly 
established work of religion and education. The institution 
they founded there was the first religious house that appeared 
on the American Continent. 

At New Orleans this order had long been flourishing when the 
Louisiana Territory was purchased from Napoleon and the 
Stars and Stripes of the United States raised in place of the 
tricolor of France. The active services of the New Orleans 
Ursulines were not required during the War between the States, 
but at an earlier date. during the second war for American inde- 
pendence (1812-1815), they devoted their time and energies to 
the sick and wounded who were brought into the hospital after 
the Battle of New Orleans. When they saw from their convent 
windows the distant smoke rising from the plains of Chalmette, 
they realized that the battle had begun and immediately they 
prepared to receive the men who were stricken during that 
memorable defense of American soil. In this work they showed 
a marvelous spirit of patriotism and self-devotion to the needs 
of the wounded and dying. For this service Gen. Jackson per- 
sonally thanked them at the time, and again, in after years on 
the occasion of his visit to New Orleans, he expressed warm 
feelings of gratitude. He is the only President of the United 
Stotes who ever stood within the sacred precincts of the old 
cloister on Charles Street. 

During the Civil War, however, the Ursuline nuns of Texas. 


especially the Galveston community, shared actively in = the 
labors of alleviating the grief and distress of the sick and 


wounded soldiers. This community was instituted by five 
Ursulines and three novices, who came from New Orleans in 
1847 and laid the foundation in Galveston of the first com- 
munity of re'igious established in Texas. 

On September 10, 1861, the new wing of the Ursuline con- 
vent at Galveston, which was then nearing completion, was 
offered to the authorities for hospital purposes, and several 
Ursulines volunteered their services as nurses. They serve! 
Curing the years 1861 and 1862; but their principal ministra- 
tions were performed after the siege of Galveston. which 
occurred on January 1. 1868. Tenderly they cared for the sick 
wnd wounded who were brought in from the scenes of destruc- 
tion wrought by the continuous shelling of the town. In apore- 
ciation of the charitable and merciful services rendered. by 
Mother St. Pierre and her loyal band of Ursuline Sisters, her 
grave in the little convent cemetery in Galveston is annually 
cecorated by the surviving veterans of both the Blue and the 
Gray. 

The Ursuline Nuns of Galveston who bore their part in the 
service were: 

Mother St. Pierre (Margaret Harrington). 

Sister St. Ursula (Madeline Prenard). 

Sister M. Anastacia (Marie Corinne Goux). 

Sister Mary Ambrose (Elizubeth Bennett). 

Sister St. Mary (Josephine Nolte). 

Sister St. Anne (Mary Stohl). 

The records of the war do not register a single instonee of 
failure or shirking on the part of the sisterhoods, and it must 
have been an edifying sight Indeed to see these pious and un- 
assuming women, whose souls were enriebed with the jewels of 
heavenly sanctity, as they went from battle field to hospital te 
apply their tranquil ministrations. No page in all our history 
“un present any nobler deeds of courage and devotion. Easily 
2nd without emotion they turned from school and asylum to 
take up the wir duties. and. no matter how appalling were the 
sights that exame before them, they Iebored with a unify and 
harmony ubder the most trving ond difficult circumstances. 

Many 2 time hes the memory of these war sisters evuked sym- 
po thetic expressions of esteem and affection from the wearers of 
the Blue and the Gray who were the objects of their impartial 
devotion during the trying days of the war. Lupse of years has 
depleted the ranks of the veter:ns on both sides. and only a 
handful of these sisters still survive the hundreds of dark- 
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robed companions who have long since responded to the sum- 
mons to their rewards beyond the grave. 
No more shall the war ery sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead— 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day— 
Under the one, the Blue: 
Under the other, the Gray. 

Too long have we delayed in paying an official tribute of 
praise and gratitude to the various sisterhoods whose heroic 
self-sacrifices and benevolent ministrations rescued thousands 
of soldiers from the grasp of wasting disease and whose con- 
stant piety and devotion moved many a convalescing patient. as 
well as an expiring patriot whom the curtain of death was sur- 
rounding, to utter a humble prayer. ¢ 

More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of. Wherefore let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me right and day. 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
Both for themseives and those who ea!! friend? 
For so is the whole round world in every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet o® God. 

Such disinterested benevolence as these faithful sentinels ex- 
hibited during the anxious days of our civil strife deserves far 
higher acknowledgment than the mere modicum which is sought 
in the pending resolution. 

All that Congress is asked to do is to pass this resolution 
which authorizes the erection of a memorial. The Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the Ancient Order of Hibernians in America. in mzni- 
festation of a patriotic devotion to the country and all its cher- 
ished traditions, will furnish the funds to build a monument 
which shall ever remain ariong the treasures of the country in 
honor of the services of the numerous sisters whose uames ap- 
pear in the forezoing recital and the hundreds of others whose 
precious deeds are well remembered but whose honored names, 
alas, with the advancing years have been forgotten. 

Mr. Speaker. the preceding rehearsal of events presents the 
names of nearly four hundred war sisters. and I would it were 
possible to give the names of al! that splendid assemblage of 
patriotic and devored women whose ministrations among the sol- 
diers shed glory and light unfading upon the many thrilling 
occurrences of the Civil War. The greatest pains have+een taker 
to secure a complete list. but, unhappily. without avail. Though 
incomplete. the roll of names inserted in this narrative is. I be- 
lieve, the most complete register of the war-nursing sisters that 
has ever been presented in any single decument on this subject. 
In assembling the names of these sisters who served their Gol 
and eountry in thet momentous war I am deep'y sensih'e of the 
eracious nd unremitting assistance given me by Mrs. Ellen 
Ryan Jolly, an able and distinguished resident of the district T 
have the honor te represent in this House. For this. sir. I 
gratefully »ecknowledge my obligations to this putriotic women. 
She has been the heul and front of the movement to erect the 
memorial coutemnlated in the pending resolution. <A careful 
student of the Inbors of the sisters for nearly half a eentury, 
she has gleaned information on this subject from every nook 
and corner in the country, pursning her work with creat o- 
tience and earnestness. ever looking forward to the day when 
her foncest hope would be realized—the erection of a fitting 
memorisl in the city of Washington in memory of the “ Nuns of 
the Battlefield.” 








Abraham Lincoln. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON, 8. D. FESS, 


OF OHIO, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Friday, March 1, 1918, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
it. the Recorp I insert the following: 

Speech ly Hon. L. W. Farrriztp before the National Ministers’ Alliance 
of America, and the Cosmopol.tan Baptist Institutional Church on 
Fi b: uavy 12, 1918. 

Mr. Chairman. we are here te-night in honor of the life and 
services of Abraham Lincoln. We ure met ip a building dedi- 
cated to the solution of a problem his services bequeathed to 
the race whom he was privileged to set free. This institu- 
tional church deserves the hearty support of the culered people 
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of this city and the kindly aid of the white people. The solu- 
tion of your social, intellectual, and religious problems is largely 
your own. Self-help will make you independent and strong. 
I take it that the purpose of this institution is to cultivate in 
the individual himself that which will make him a self-respect- 
ing and useful citizen. 

A race is ultimately no more worthy than its average man 
or woman. ‘To lift the individual to a moral, economic, social, 
and intellectual plane is the supreme aim in the progress of a 
race. The beginning may be from forces without the race, 
but only self-urgency from within the race itself, intensified 
by the earnest appeal of its ieadership, will ever reach the 
goal. All that can be done for you has been done. You have 
your chance to compel our respect by the wisdom with which 
you erder your lives. Here and now in the city of Washington, 
through school and church, you are ever on trial, for here, as 
nowhere else, you have every right under the law. 

I trust that in the wise and generous support you may give 
to institutions that are worthy among you you will show to the 
world that you have caught the vision of an end to be attained 
and that you will permit no difficulties to keep you from attain- 
ing that end. 

The life of Abraham Lincoln means much to you. As the 
years go by his life is widening in its influence, for we are 
coming to know that what he did for you as a race is only 
part of that great work which he did for all humankind. The 
elements of human history are circumstances, principles, and 
personalities. To measure the personality one is required to 
survey the circumstances and make an inventory of the prin- 
ciples. 

The attitude of foreign countries not only toward the issues 
between the North and the South but their attitude toward 
free government itself enables us to understand the difficulties 
under which Mr. Lincoln labored. 

In 1857 Lord Macaulay wrote to a friend in America: “ Your 
Constitution is all sail and no anchor. Either some Cesar or 
Napoleon will seize the reins of government with a strong hand 
or your Republic will be fearfully plundered and laid waste by 
the barbarians of the twentieth century as the Roman Empire 
was in the fifth, with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals 
will have been engendered within your own country by your own 
institutions.” He further states: “I have long been convinced 
that institutions purely democratic will sooner or later destroy 
liberty or civilization, or both.” Thus the foremost historian 
and statesman of England characterizes our experiment in gov- 
ernment as doomed to failure. This judgment was held, no 
doubt, by the ruling class of England and the continental coun- 
tries of Europe. 

The revolution of 1848 had passed over France and had left 
“a despotism, a silent tribune, and an enslaved press. Lib- 
erty was gone, but civilization was saved.” The world did not 
hope for the triumph of democracy. 

The verdict was in, so far as the judgment of those who ruled 
in Europe was concerned. They believed and taught that a 
free State had inherent weaknesses that will be its undoing. 
The world of diplomacy was against us in its inner thought. 
Majority rule, as guaranteed by our Constitution, was looked 
upon by every country of Europe as a dream of the well- 
meaning visionary, but as a certain cause of ultimate ruin 
when the time of testing should come. 

I need not tell you here to-night of domestic conditions in 
this country on the 4th of March, 1861. The fleet scattered, the 
arsenals looted, the Treasury bankrupt, the people of the North 
divided, coercion denounced, the right under the Constitution to 
preserve the Union denied, peace conventions everywhere. Bit- 
terly assailed by a partisan press, his life threatened, ridiculed, 
and caricatured, it was Lincoln’s task to show that our Con- 
stitution was an anchor. That anchor is the power the Consti- 
tution has conferred upon the Federal Government. The great 
war governor of Indiana expressed it in these words: * The 
‘Constitution and laws of the United States operate directly 
upon the individual and not upon the State, and as if there were 
not States,” That was the issue upon which Oliver P. Morton 
was elected governor of the State of Indiana. A great political 
party denied that statement. It is the anchor of our liberties 
and the safeguard of civilization on this continent. 

Our fleet at hand, our arsenals with all the munitions in them, 
the Treasury full and running over into the laps of our allies, 
our poeple united, the prosecution of the war urged by all, no 
constitutional right of the Government to reach out and lay its 
hands on the men of every State is raised, no peace conven- 
tions in any State, no partisan press assailing President Wilson, 
a large part of the world allied with us and dependent upon us, 
the press of the world praising and not cursing, all the parties 
united to help and not to hinder. If the problems of President 
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Wilson are stupendous with a united people behind him, with 
three-fourths of the world in alliance with him, and with an 
almost inexhaustible supply of men and money available,- what 
must have been the magnitude of the task set before President 
Lineoln? 

Great men defy analysis. There is an indefinable element that 
eludes us. Yet a study of the environment assists in placing an 
estimate upon the degree in which we are willing to assign the 
element of greatness. 

The formative years of Mr. Lincoln were spent in Indiana. It 
was my privilege a few years ago to visit Lincoln City. Here 
Thomas Lincoln brought a child of 83 years to live in a log cabin 
with one side open. He was so poor that it was many years be- 
fore he was able to secure a deed for 40 acres at $1.25 per acre. 
One day in early spring a boy of 10, barefooted and in homespun, 
with broken heart, followed his mother, in a rude box, down 
the hill, through the little valley, and up the knoll to the grave, 
where she was hidden forever from his sight. Little promise 
here of greatness. The stubborn hills yielded scant return, yet 
he lived in that log cabin and toiled over those hills until he 
was 21, 

It is related that when the family moved to Illinois Lincoln 
walked and drove the cattle. The first night they broke away, 
and it was Lincoln’s task to return on foot and bring them back. 

Time forbids that I should detail his life. He fought in the 
Black Hawk War. He waded the streams, pushed his way 
through the tangled forests, and slept at night under the stars, 
safe hidden in the heart of a continent that no veneer of the 
schools should weaken him until his time had come. Flatboat- 
man, surveyor, storekeeper, bankrupt. As flatboatman he saw 
human beings sold as chattels, and turning to his companion 
he said, “ Let us get out. By God, if I ever have a chance to hit 
that thing, I’ll hit it hard.” 

As surveyor he was appointed by a Democrat, but would not 
accept the position until he was assured that he might act in 
accordance with his own political convictions. He failed as a 
storekeeper. He became a bankrupt. He paid not only his own 
part of the debt but that of his partner as well. Said he, “ My 
name is on the note.” He was honest, so honest that they 
called him Honest Abe. Tall, homely, big of limb, and strong, 
he compelled the admiration of those frontiersmen. Had he 
not possessed unusual strength it is not certain that he would 
have been able to make himself their intellectual leader. His 
feats of strength gave him audience and his intellect challenged 
admiration. 

No analysis is adequate. He is elemental—a part of the infi- 
nite, ‘ 

Others May emulate him; none are his equal. The qualities 
of his mind and heart are strangely blended. He had the vision 
of the coldly intellectual and the brooding tenderness of the poet. 
He came forth from the womb of the common people, and 
though he knew himself to be the peer of those who assumed 
to be the leaders and statesmen, yet he never forgot his source 
of authority nor allowed himself to get out of touch with the 
farm and field, or the factory and the shop. 

He did this by personal contact. Two days of every week 
were set aside for meeting anyone who might want audience 
with him. Many things of littke moment were brought to his 
attention, while at times matters of far-reaching consequence 
were called to his mind. 

The specific things brought to him by no means measures these 
meetings. There came to him the Nation in epitome—the light, 
the frivolous, the foolish, the dreamer, the enthusiast, the seri- 
ous, the wise, the place-hunter, the patriot, the burdened, the 
sorrowing, the hopeless, the hopeful, the critic, the friend of 
the critic, the friend, the foe. He saw in that current of un- 
official life the gulf current of the Nation’s life. ‘Sometimes 
that current beat against him, and it was his to turn the current 
into channels of hope and duty. He knew that there was 
always a counter current, with a mighty undertow, that broke 
against the end he ever had in view—the preservation of the 
Union. That opposition, open before, was intensified when he 
issued the emancipation proclamation. So pronounced had it 
become that in May of 1864 a great political party declared the 
war a failure, not the conduct of the war, but the war, the end 
for which it was being fought, and demanded that a peace bc 
concluded. Lincoln stood firm through it all. 

He knew the heart of the common folks. They trusted hin 
He had never betrayed them. He had spoken clearly on the 


issues. No soft words on slavery or the preservation of the 
Union. The people of this country have never thought that 


Abraham Lincoln ever betrayed them by word or deed, not even 
by his silence when he should have spoken. 

Through it all he was conscious of the home folks in the 
humble home while he lived among those in official life whe 











so easily forget that they are but servants. It was this ever- 
abiding sense of the misery and suffering of others that led 
him to pen the immortal summary of the mighty conflict in a 
single sentence, “If it shall please God that this conflict must 
go on until every drop of blood drawn by the lash through 250 
years of unrequited toil shall be paid by another drawn by 
the sword, who ghall say that his judgments are not just and 
righteous altogether?” 

It is a hundred and nine years since he was born in a log 
cabin in Kentucky. He died 53 years ago. The fierce anger 
and hate of those years of strife, thank God, are over; but its 
lessons remain. Another crisis is on us, and not upon us alone, 
This is the crisis of crises, of all human history. 

Lincoln demonstrated that the Constitution is not all-sail, but 
that it has an anchor that will hold. 

Every act of Congress that places in the hands of our Govern- 
ment men and means to effectively conduct this world war has 
been made possible by the labor of Abraham Lincoln and those 
who, with him, were loyal to the Constitution. We washed out 
the stain of human slavery in the blood of martyred heroes, 
both North and South. We found that the anchor of our lib- 
erties would hold even when we were divided. Now no State 
needs coercing. The draft is lookéd upon as a sacred duty. The 
successful conduct of, the war on our part is acclaimed as our 
just share in this struggle to preserve the freedom of the seas 
and to defend our own most sacred rights. 

Ten million men called; ten million more to call if need be. 
We can, with the help of our allies, insure that the world be 
made safe for democracy. 

There is another task of equal magnitude. That task is to 
see to it that democracy shall be made safe for the world. A 
moral, intelligent, law-abiding citizenship is our only hope. 

Gouveneur Morris was sent to France by President Washing- 
ton during the French Revolution as his personal representative. 
He wrote, “The French people can not form a republic that 
will stand. They are not moral enough. Their public men do 
not trust each other, and with good reason. They boast of 
having misled, combined, and deceived to attain their ends.” 
His judgment was correct. “The suppressed passions of a 
century burst forth in the French Revolution.” Drunken with 
their new freedom, they ruthlessly struck at the basic rights 
upon which alone any orderly government can rest—the rights 
of life and property. Another Cesar was at hand and, in the 
person of Napoleon, led the French soldiers upon every battle 
field of Europe and at the same time took the reins of govern- 
ment into his own hands, while liberty died. The fitful revo- 
lution of 1848 swept over Europe and echoed in France the 
dream of 50 years before, but a king stilt ruled and liberty 
had no resurrection. 

It was not till the Germans in 1871 had humiliated France in 
the dust and exacted indemnity, both in territory and money, 
that the French Republic of to-day was born. That first up- 
heaval had shaken and appalled the world nearly a hundred 
years before the child, the modern Republic of France, came 
into being. This child of the revolution, conceived in 1789, was 
not born till 1871. Happily it was given 40 years in which to 
grow strong before the testing time should come. The Battle 
of the Marne and three years of mighty and successful resist- 
ance of the German Army is the final answer te those who ask, 
“Can a representative democracy be efficient?” But it is nearly 
a hundred and fifty years since the French Republic had its 
beginning. 

Russia, big, awkward, awakened, in earnest, groping toward 
the light, will yet find it, when sobered and appalled by the 
crimes that have been committed in the name of liberty. You 
of the colored race are to have a part in this great war for the 
freedom of the world. 

How long will the war last? Nobody knows. This is the 
tragedy of all history, the most critical period through which 
the human race has ever passed. No inglorious or premature 
peace must be concluded. The principles involved are irrecon- 
cilable. This is an irrepressible conflict between autocracy 
and democracy. There will be other calls for sale of bonds, 
There will. be other drafts of men. There will be other cam- 
paigns for the Red Cross and Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. There will be sorrow and suffering. The wounded will 
be coming back; the dead will be numbered in our own house- 
holds; but under God human liberty wil! not perish. Human 
courage is a universal quality. France, bled white, will still 
fight on. Belgium, with its towns destroyed, its works of art 
ruined, its people enslaved and outraged, still lives, for you can 
not shoot to death the spirit of the Belgian people. And we 
are coming, 2 hundred million strong, to lay our property, our 
wealth, our hopes, our desires, our lives on the altar of human 
liberty ; and out of it all shall come a reconstructed, a trans- 
figured, and glorified American citizenship. 
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Daylight Saving. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HAYDEN, 


OF ARIZONA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
‘Friday, March 15, 1918. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, some time ago I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Jay D. Stannard, of Phoenix, Ariz., in which ue 
suggests that the boundaries of the time zones in the United 
States be changed in such a manner as to benefit the entire 
country. Since the daylight-saving act will undoubtedly become 
a law in the near future. I thought it proper that his letter be 
printed in the ConGREssionaL Recorp for the information of the 


House and in order that those charged with the administration. - 


of the law might have the benefit of the study that Mr. Stannard 
has made of this question. The letter is as follows: 


PHOENIX, ARiIzZ., July 6, 1917. 
Hon. Cart HAYDEN, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Hayden: Your favor of June 27 inclosing copies of day- 
light-saving bill has been received, and I wish to thank you for this 
favor. I have gone carefully over the matter sent and with your per- 
mission I desire to present some facts and conclusions that I think would 
be important to consider before the passage of this law. 

As shown in the hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, United States Senate, the railroads of the 
country established our present “ standard-time system ” in 1883, with- 
out regard to any other interest. This system was a great advance 
over the lack of system that prevailed prior to that time. It has been, 
and still is, very satisfactory from the railroad point of view. But 
other interests are learning that it is not so satisfactory for the general 
mass of the people. 

As you know, under the present system the meridian upon which the 
time for each.zone is based is located in the center of the zone. Clocks 
on the meridian keep mean sun time, those to the east of the meridian 
are slow, and those to the west are fast. ‘Theoretically the maximum 
limit is 30 minutes either slow or fast.. The slow time has proved 
very unsatisfactory, and cities in the eastern parts of the eastern and 
central time zones have been agitating the question of advancing the 
clocks of the country one hour to give them ong hour more of daylight. 

The plan propo is borrowed from Europe, the reports from which 
seem to indicate that the plan is very satisfactory. Some of the 
countries from which reports come are very small. The time required 
for the sun to pass over the entire country is less than an hour. In 
our own country about four hours are required for the passage of the 
sun. Due to these conditions it is possible that objectionable features 
might develop in our own country, in attempting to apply this scheme, 
that would not appear in the European countries. 

The — seems very simple—just advance the clocks one hour at 
the beginning of summer and retard them one hour at the end of sum- 
mer. There seems to be a very serious objection on the part of the 
railroads of the country to making these two changes each year. (See 
statement of Mr. D. C. Stewart, pp. 35 to 42 of the hearings.) 

It will be observed that the active support for this change comes 
from cities of the East located in the eastern parts of the eastern and 
central time zones—Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, New York, and Boston. 
(See the report of committee on daylight saving, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States.) Other cities are represented in the hearings. 
Under the present system some clocks are 30 minutes slow, others are 
30 minutes fast. Those who have the 30 minutes slow time would iike 
to change to 30 minutes fast time. Those who have 30 minutes fast 
time seem to be satisfied with present conditions. 

Let me direct Fs ad attention especially to the ——— of Detroit 
and Cleveland. tandard time in these two cities is about 30 minutes 
slower than mean sun time. By setting their clocks one hour ahead 
they will then be about 30 minutes faster than mean sun time. The 
evidence shows that they each have tried the experiment of advancing 
their clocks one hour, and each reports that conditions are much more 
satisfactory than before such advance. Phoenix, as well as Detroit 
and Cleveland, has found 30 minutes fast very satisfactory. Present 
standard time at Phoenix is about 30 minutes fast. I have used our 
home town as an illustration because we are more familiar with con- 
ditions here. Should the present bill pass Congress the problem of 
adjusting living conditions to a schedule 1 hour ard 30 minutes faster 
than the sun will be put up to not only to the people of this com- 
munity but to all others similarly located in the western parts of alt 
the present time zones. Numerous statements have been made showing 
the advantages of having clocks 30 minutes fast, but I have seen no 
statements showing the benefits to be derived from having clocks 
three times 30 minutes fast. 

There is, however, a plan that some of us here are advocating that 
we think will cure the defects of the present standard time system 
without introducing any of the objectionable features of the plan pro- 
posed by the present bills before Congress. By this plan the time zones 
would be changed. The meridians now in use would be retained, and 
their present use would be retained ; in addition, these meridians would 
form the boundaries of the new time zones. For example, the eastern 
zone would lie entirely to the east of thé seventy-fifth meridian and its 
clocks would all be set on the sixtieth-meridian time. This is the same 
result reached by the present bill. Boston, New York, Providence, and all 
this area are at present keeping the time of the seventy-fifth meridian. 
Under the bills now pending they would advance their clocks one hour. 
Under the plan that I am proposing their clocks would be set on the 
time of the sixtieth meridian, which is one hour ahead of the time of 
the seventy-fifth meridian. 

The seventy-fifth meridian would form the eastern boundary of the 
next zone to the west. ‘The ninetieth meridian would form the western 
boundary. All the clocks in this zone would be set on seventy-fifth 
meridian time. Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, and other cities similarly 
situated, now keeping ninetieth-meridian time. would advance their 
clocks one hour under the pending bill; under the pi n here proposed 
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their clocks would be set on seventy-fifth-meridian time, which is one 
hour ahead of their present standard time. And so on through the rest 
of the time zones. Those people who find the present standard time 
somewhat inconvenient at times would be relieved of that inconven- 
ience, and those who are satisfied with the present system would not be 
disturbed. 

The proposed change in the boundaries of the time zones here pro- 
posed is no more radical, and will cause no greater trouble and anxiety 
to the railroads of the country than did the change to the present 
system in 1883. 7 

Under the present system half the clocks are slow and half are fast, 
varying in each case from zero to 30 minutes. Under the plan pro- 
— by the pending bill, in summer, all the clocks will be fast, vary- 
ng from 30 minutes to 1 hour and 30 minutes. In winter half of the 
clocks will be slow and half will be fast, as at present, and varying from 
zero.to 30 minutes. Two changes in time are made necessary each year 
by the bill, advancing at the beginning of summer and retarding at the 
end of summer. Under the plan here proposed, a permanent change 
in the boundaries of. the time zones will be made. By this.change, the 
clecks that are now slow will be advanced one hour. There will be 
no change in the clocks that are now fast. This will result in making 
all clocks fast, varying from zero to one hour. The change is designed 
to be a permanent one so that after its installation it will not again 
be disturbed. A plan bearing promises to effect a permanent cure of 
the defects of the present standard time system is worthy of serious and 
thoughtful consideration. 

This plan was first proposed to the writer by Mr. Harry Welch, 
secretary of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce. 

Trusting that you may see your way clear to bring this matter 
before the proper cemmittces for favorable consideration, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 
Jay D. SPTANNARD. 


Memorial to “ Sisters of the Battle Field.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
OF CONNECTICCT, 
Ix tHe Howse or Representatives, 
Monday, March 18, 1918, 


On the joint resolution (II. J. Res. 154), authorizing the erection of a 
memorial in Washington to the memory and in honor of the members 
of various orders of sisters who gave their services as nurses on 
ag fields, in hospitals, and on floating hospitals during the Civil 

ar. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, the members of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary, Ancient Order of Hibernians in America, in asking 
permission to erect in Washington a memorial in honor of the 
members of the various orders of sisters who gave their services 
as nurses in the Civil War do honor to themselves. 

The action of the ladies of the organization is as deserving 
as the services of the noble sisters are praiseworthy. 

To attempt to review in full the wonderful works of mercy 
of the sisters who gave their all to alleviate the sufferings of 
the men who fought heroically for the preservation of the 
Unien or gallantly for the lost cause would be presumption 
indeed. For after all the stories were read, all the noble sacri- 
fices recited, there would still be left untold innumerable acts 
of kindness to men in their last hours, secrets to-day of the 
grave or of the unwritten traditions of the cloister. These 
women of the sisterhoods asked only to serve. Her life each 
had laid at the disposal of her God. Poverty, chastity, obedience 
were their rule of conduct; but, wedded to poverty, they were 
rich in the esteem of the soldiers and sailors of their day; 
chaste, their lives were ever bringing forth as fruits deeds of 
valor as great as any martial hero’s; obedient, they seemed 
but to command and disease and pain, aye, even death, were 
gone. 

With their individual courage they brought on the battle field 
the advantage of organization. 

The principal orders that sent their members into the Civil War 
were the Sisters of St. Joseph, the Sisters of Charity, the Sisters 
of Mercy, the Sisters of the Holy Cross, and the Ursuline Nuns. 
Of the order of the Sisters of Charity there were the “black 
caps,’ or Mother Seton Sisters; the “ white caps,” or Cornette 
Sisters; and the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Ky. To alt 
the soldiers and sailors, however, they were the “Sisters of 
Charity,” and as such remembered by the veterans in later life. 

From the mother house at Emmitsburg, Md., went out nurses 
whose work was conspicuous at Manassas, Big Bethel, Harpers 
Ferry, Antietam, and in the Virginia campaigns. After the 
occupation of New Orleans, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler took oc- 
casion to pay a tribute to the sisters in a letter to Sister St. 
Maria, who had written him from Donaldsonville, in complaint 
against the destruction of property of sisters in that town by the 
guns of Farragut’s fleet: 

No one can appreciate more fully than myself the holy, self-sacrificing 

labors of the Sisters of Charity— 
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He wrote. 

'To them old soldiers are daily indebted for the kindest of offices, Sis- 
ters to all mankind, they know no nation, no kindred, neither war nor 
peace. Their all-pervading charity is like the boundless love of. ‘‘ Him 
who died for all,” whose servants they are, and whose pure teachings 
their love illustrates. 

This praise from the noted Union leader but typifies the 
esteem in which those noble women were held by officers of both 
sides during the war. 

It even seems that by some great plan the decisive battle of 
the war—Gettysburg—was fought almost within sight of the 
mother house at Emmitsburg. The thundering of the guns 
could be heard at the house; and as the battle progressed the 
sisters only too willingly cared for the wounded thus brought to 
their very doors. And even the injured transferred to Phila- 
delphia found waiting to assuage their sufferings a sainted mem- 
ber of the order, who was in charge. 

The same zeal that characterized the work of the main body 
of the Sisters of Charity was evidenced in the service of the 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, Ky., in the Kentucky campaigns ; 
and this branch, as others, contributed its fair, innocent mar- 
tyrs to their work. 

The Sisters of Mount St. Vineent readily volunteered from 
the mother house in Cincinnati, going to Camp Dennison, and 
later aiding throughout all Kentucky. 

The Sisters of Mercy, answering the call, worked wonders in 
the Carolinas and wherever their duties brought them. Part of 
their time was spent in Washington at the Stanton Hospital. 
President Lincoln, after a visit to the latter institution, hastened 
to pay a frank tribute to the disinterestedness of their efforts. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that the President of 
the Confederacy also praised the same order. To these women 
there was no South, no North. To them there was only suffering 
mankind to be relieved. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph inaugurated their work at the invita- 
tion of the surgeon general of the State of Pennsylvania and 
continued it throughout the conflict, leaving their record as 
another glowing page in the story of the times. 

The Sisters of the Holy Cross were early on the field, and 
Gen. Grant himself complimented their superior, Mother Angela. 
In fact, even the official records contain allusions to their 
activities, for on June 20, 1862, Flag Officer Charles H. Davis 
reported to the Hon. Gideon Wells, Secretary of the Navy, from 
his ship Benton at Memphis, that “Sister Angela, the superior 
of the Sisters of the Holy Cross, has kindly offered the services 
of the sisters for the hospital boat of this squadron when 
needed.” 

Efforts have been made, Mr. Speaker, noticeably by Mr. George 
Barton in his Angels of the Battle Field, and by editors of 
Catholic papers and collaborators of Catholic encyclopedia, to 
compile information on the inspiring sacrifices of these women 
of mercy. But the complete stery will never be written, for 
it is !ocked in the hearts of men who long ago paid the “ last 
full measure of devotion ” to their native land. 

Since the day when a divided Nation. became one and a gal- 
lant conqueror returned to a worthy foeman his sword, there 
have been erected works of art as memorials to the leaders of 
each side. But no work of art, no monument, no shaft, no bronze 
will serve more fittingly to help us forget those days of strife 
than a memorial to the sisters who knew no North, no South. 

Permission should be given at onee to the women of the 
ladies’ auxiliary to erect this memorial, and. erected, the Nation 
will learn from its story 2 lesson of sacrifice, of obedience, of 
devotion. 


Manning Merehant Ships With Naval Crews. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Houser or Representatives, 
Wednesday, March 20, 1918, 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, in order that both sides of the 
question of manning merchant ships with naval crews could 
present their views, the Navy investigating committee held hear- 
ings which were attended by representatives of the Shipping 
Board and Seamen’s Union. As this testimony was from a 
different angle than that previously given, I feel it only fair to 
quote extracts from it, for my sole purpose in calling attention 
to the matter is to improve, if possible, the present conditions, 
which I can not but feel are unsatisfactory. 
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Above every consideration is the safety and welfare of our 
soldiers at the front. The whole force of the Government should 
be directed to the single purpose of winning this war quickly 
and with the least sacrifice of life. Nothing should be left un- 
done to safeguard the lives of our boys wherever they may be, 
and nothing should be omitted that will insure the certainty of 
their being supplied with food and munitions. Naval crews on 
ships engaged in this transportation will, in my judgment, ac- 
complish these purposes with a greater degree of success than 
civilian crews. 

In order to correct any misunderstanding in regard to the 
complement of naval crews on ships-operated by the Navy I 
submit the following figures furnished by the department, show- 
ing the number of men carried on the different ships: 
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This includes gun crews, lookeuts, radio operators, and a 
complete complement to ‘man the ships operating in the war 
zone, 

El Rio and El Dia (now the -Hojisatonic and Reanoke)—~-.__._-_---~ 350 


These two vessels are naval ships engaged in laying mines 
and can not be compared with merchant ships, as the duty is 
entirely different. They carry a large number of men for 
handling mine-laying gear and equipment. 


[Extracts from testimony given on February 14 by Mr. Andrew Furu- 
seth, of the Seamen’s Union; Mr. Denald and Mr. Page, of the Ship- 
ing _— and Mr. Howard, of the Shipping Board’s Training 
Service, 


Mr. Outver. Gentlemen of the committee, I should like to say that 


on Monday last Mr. furuseth, the president of the International Sea- 


men’s Union cf America, came to my office and requested that he be 
given an opportunity of presenting some facts to the committee in con- 
nection with a speech made by our colleague, Mr. Hicks, on the floor 
of the House, on the question of supplying naval crews for vessels 
carrying troops and supplies to the Army abroad. Mr. HIcKs, in sup- 
port of his position, quoted from information submitted to this com- 
mittee, at its request, on this subject. I presume that Mr. Furuseth 
desires to now submit some facts touching that phase of our inquiry, 
which relates to the divided responsibility on the naval gunners and 
civilian crews on ships traversing the danger zone. 
We shal be pleased to hear from you now, Mr. Furuseth, 
* * * * * - * 


Mr. :‘FuRUSETH. We believe that the proposal to.-man merchant ves- 
sels now sailing or to sail as transports or otherwise with naval men 
is ill) advised and ought not to be done, and we have the following 
reasons for that: First, it would be a waste of man power. Experience 
proves that three times as many men are required to man a merchant 
ship when operated by naval men than when operated by merchant sea- 
men. This is the record of ships taken over and operated by the Navy 
in this war. : 

‘ * Sorte, Please give in that connection the ships which you have 
n mind. 

Mr. FurusetH. That is what I was going to do. 

The Gargoyle, 2 tank steamer, when running to make money for its 
owner, carried 35 men. Now she carries 135 men. That is, including 
the gun crew. ° 

Mr. Ontver. You have not included in your statement the gun crew, 
which, of course, would have to be added to the complement. 

Mr. Furvsetru. I said “including the gun crew.” ; 

Mr. Brirren. How many in the gun crew? 

Mr. OLtver. Twenty-six ordinarily, and sometimes they carry men for 
training, and it may run to 25; usually from 26 to 29. 

Mr. Hicks. To get the proper proportion you would have to add the 
gun crew. 

Mr. FcrvusetnH. Three to one, two to one, as stated. 

Mr. Hicks. You would have to add the gun crew to your figures? 

Mr. FurvusetH. The crew was 35. 


Mr. Furvsetu. The El Rio and Fl Dia, running for the Morgan Line 
from New York to Galveston running in that trade, carried 64 men 
each. They are now manned by the Navy and carry a crew of 301 in 
all, including the gun crew, which is more than 3 to 1. 

Mr.-Ouiver In that connection, I am informed those ships are used 
for an entirely different purpose now from what they were when you 
were mapning them., They are mine ships, and it is of the utmost im- 
portance, so I learn, that they have a considerable crew to properly 
handle the mines. The members of the committee know something of 
this work from having seen it demonstrated. 

Mr. Furvusetn I want to say this, that the expression “when you 
man them” is not correct We never man them. 

The collier Proteus carried 110 civilians, and she now carries 200. 

Mr. Ottver. She is now carrying 164. They have installed on each 
of these colliers four pretty geed-sized guns. and the gun crews, in- 
stead of being from 26 to 30, will probably number about 50. . 

Mr. Hitcxs. That would make the civilian crew about 160 and the 
naval crew’ about 164. 

Mr. Ourver. Mr. Furuseth came to my office and called my attention 
to this matter. I had read a written statement which Mr. Furuseth 


*had sent to the Secretary of the Navy on this subject. and calling at- 


tention to these same facts, and I found from the Navy Department 
that he was incorrectly informed as to the complements on these ships. 
I knew that some one had furnished him the information on which he 
based the statement to the Secretary of the Navy, and I am only en- 
deavoring to write into the record correct information as to matters 
that I felt he had been misinformed about, 


Mr. Furvsetu. The Gargoyle has 1385 men, the El Rio has 301 men, 
and the El Dia has 301 men, but they are in different kinds of service 
and would necessarily have to have more.men. That is the explana- 





tion. I make this as a plain statement, and I will challenge the Navy 
Department or anyone else to deny it, that the number is two to one and 
generally three to one; that is usually the complement that the Nav 
puts on as compared to the merchantmen. It is so generally understood. 
'The sailors say that that is the situation. Why the Navy does that is 
ee that I can not explain. The Navy may have 100 different 
reasons for it that I do not understand. I am simply stating the 
number of men that I have been informed they carry. As far as the 
Jason and the Proteus are concerned, they would not carry 110 men. 
The Proteus would not carry 110 men if she was running as a merchant 
vessel; her size and her machinery would probably require 65 or 70 
men, but the war crew makes an addition. That is the situation. What 
I am trying to show here is that the manning of the vessels with 
naval-reserve men is a waste of man power—that there are more men 
than needed. I think that can be sustained under all the circumstances. 

Mr. OLivenr. It is not the ipse dixit of parties we want, but the 
facts, because in these instances that you have given you have been 
led into errer by the information furnished; you have been ted into 
error as to the complement now carried by the Navy, and ‘they have 
overlooked calling -your attention to the different purposes fer which 
some of the ships are now used. Many of these ships, in additien to 
carrying a gun crew, whep they- are taken over by the Navy, carry 
men along for training purposes, and oftentimes as a part of comple- 
ment a draft; that is, men transported across to be left there for mili- 
tary service. On-one of the on you have mentioned, the Jason, 
they carried upward of 40 for this reason. They are included in the 
ship’s compiement but are carried for military purposes, as I have 
shown, either for training or fur service abroad. 


Mr. Hicks. At the bottom of page 2 of the statement from which 
you read a part, you mentioned the fact that it is only possible to train 
seamen on water and not on shore? 

Mr. FcrvsetTH. That is right. 

i Mr. Hicks. Of course, you believe that is a necessary thing to be 
one? 

Mr. FurvusetTz. Absolutely, sir. 

Mr. Hicks. Of course, you know that the Navy is placing a great 
many men on ships for the purpose of training them. Therefore, does 
not that answer, in a large way, the argument you have made that they 
are carrying excessive crews—that is, the ‘fact that they are training 
those men on those ships—because how else could they train them? 

Mr. FURUSETH. | want to say this: That I suspect that where a 
crew was exceptionally large and where the gun crew was exceptionally 
large that they were there for the purpose of giving them sea legs. 
We suspected that, but we could not say that positively. 

Mr. Hicks. So that:answers, to a large extent, your objection? 

Mr. FcrvsetH. To some extent that is true, of course. 

Mr. Hicks. You think a man who is able to handle a naval ship is 
not able to handle a merchant ship? 

Mr. FuRUSETH. There is a certain number of men on board of naval 
vessels who could do that, for instance, the navigating crew, but there 
is a whole lot of other men, whom you call naval men, who could not 
handle a saip at all. I have talked with them and examined them in 
seamanship and found that they did not know the compass; they could 
not steer, and they could not make some of the common:splieces. _ 

Mr. Hicks. Do you not think that a fireman on a naval-ship is just 
as able as a fireman on a merchant ship? 

Mr. FurRUSETH. No; not as a general proposition. All you have got 
to do is to have the Navy Department send — the instructions for 
educating those men and you will find there‘is as much difference as 
between night and day. am not saying that the Navy has not the 
best men in the world in it. They are there for a cific purpose and 
in the Navy of the United States they have some of the best men the 
world can produce, and for the purposes that they are there they can 
not be beaten. They are all right and are well trained, there is no 
question about that; but they are not trained for the-merchant-marine 
service, being trained for a different purpose. 


Mr. Hicks. How many of the alien crews do you imagine have taken 
out first papers? 

Mr. FURUSETH. I do not know how many, but I presume a good 
many lately, because they have been practically forced to. 

Mr. Hicks. With the naturalized and native citizens what would 
be the total percentage of Americans sailing under the flag? 

Mr. FURUSETH. Not over 25 per eent. They may have their first 
papers, taken out under pressure. 


Mr. FurusetH. Now, with reference to the Germans, I just want to 
say this: That in the month of July, the 21st of July, the Department 
of Commerce issued instructions to get rid of Germans on boats going 
to foreign neutral ports, and they were not permitted to be signed 
on after that; also to get rid of them in the coastwise trade as fast 
as possible, and after November they had to get rid of them completely 
in all kinds of trade, except on the Lakes, where they were permitted 
to sail for a while as a special privilege granted to the. Lake Carriers’ 
Association, because they asked for it. 

Mr. Hicks. In your letter to Judge ALEXANDER, under date of July 
26, you state, “ There are about 5,000 Germans now sailing under the 
American flag.” 

You would supplement that or correct it by stating that in last 
— there were no Germans at all sailing under the American 

ag? 

Mr. FurvusetuH. Exactly. 


Mr. Ottver. That the members of the Shipping Board may under- 
stand how th‘s question first arose, I will say that it was not brought 
to our attention by officers of the Navy. We had noticed many press 
reports stating that trained crews supplied by the Navy on merchant 
ships had been hindered in the performance of duties assigned them 
by reason of not having a trained organizatior® on the ship. The in- 
quiry we first made was to ascertain to what extent such reports were 
true. In the course of the inquiry it developed that the Navy felt i 
they were to be later called on by the Shipping Board to supply crews 
for ships in addition to those mentioned by Mr. Donald they should be 
notifi as soon as possible. We were inform :d. further, that it was 
not contemplated to seriously interfere, where ‘t covl] be avoided. with 
the ship’s personnel, and where it was shown th. the existing person- 
nel, including officers, were qualified. they wou'? |. * :'en over and 
given a naval status, the whole purpose bein= to » so far as 
they could with your board, Mr. Page, if you sh ish that the 
Navy man the ships. 
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{Mr. Donald and Mr, Page testifyiueg. 


Mr. Hicks. You stated a moment ago that all ships carrying Army 
and Navy personnel and supplies ‘should be manned by naval crews? 

Mr. DONALD. Yes. 

Mr. Hicks. Isn't that likewise true of ships carrying supptics for 
our allies? 

Mr. DonaLp. How is that? i 

Mr. Hicks. That they sheuld be manned in the same way. Why 
shouldn’t ships carr}q{ng their supplies be manned in the same way as 
ships carrying our supplies? It is all for war service. 

Mr. DonaLp. I am afraid perhaps you did not get me right. 

Mr. Hicks. Perhaps not. 

Mr. DonALp. To.compromise this matter and in order to have the best 
of feeling and to coordinate matters, we agreed that these munition 
ships should have Naval Reserve crews on board. But I did not say 
that our crews, our commercialized crews, could not bring the ships over 
just as safely 3% 

Mr. Hicks. Did not you make the statement that ships carrying our 
troops and supplies for our troops should be manned by naval crews? 

Mr. DonaLp. For the purpose of settling a dispute ; yes. 

Mr. Hicks. If that be good argument for our ships carrying our 
troops and supplies for those:troops, why isn’t it just as important to 
have it spply to ships carrying supplies for our allies? 

Mr. DonaLp. As I stated, we settled on this arrangement by way of 
compromise, not because we were sure munition ships could not go 
over just as safely with commercial crews, but because we said to them 
that they should have it that way. 

Mr. Hicks. It is a matter of some compromise, but not as a matter of 
what is best for the troops or supplies for the troops? 

Mr. DonaLp, I stated that. 

Mr. Howarp. We believe that it would be better for the merchant 
marine to have them all. 

Mr. Pace. I fear I may interrupt at this point, but I would like to 
have the privilege of making a statement, as I possibly had more to 
do with the analysis of the matter than did Mr. Donald, and I think 
this is a good point at which to make the situation clear. We are 
considering trans-Atlantic ships that go into the war zone only. The 
board divided those ships into four classes, roughly: (1) Ships carry- 
ing our trocps; (2) those vessels engaged as animal transports, muni- 
tion ships, or supply ships cperating in the service and under the 
direction of the Ordnance Depariment, or the Quartermaster Depart- 
ment, whichever military department it is in; (3) the passenger liners 
or mail ships, of which there are comparatively few under the American 
flag; and (4) commercial ships which do not come within the foregoing 
three classes and which necessarily are those engaged in carrying sup- 
plies to our allies, doing more or less a commercial business, or com- 
mercial in this sense, that the supplies are bought in this country by 
agents of these Governments, or commerciai houses, and transported in 
a commercial way under bills of lading. They are not put in a ship and 
sent to the Quartermaster Department on the other side. 

Now, troop ships it was agreed should be manned by naval men. 
There are two reasons for that, which I think are sufficient reasons 
without going into the question of safety. The first is a psychologi- 
cal reason think everybody in this country who has a brother or 
son going across—and I am speaking of people in the interior and who 
do not know the sea—would feel more at ease in the thought that the 
Navy is manning these ships. The Navy is known to them, and the 
mercantile marine is not; and particularly in view of the newspaper 
comments that have been discussed here of lack of discipline on the 
part of merchant crews, and without assuming that to be correct or in- 
correct, I think that view is an outstanding factor. 

There is another reason that appealed to us. When you have a 
trooper with 2,000 or 3,000 soldiers aboard you have a military boat. 
If you man such a ship with a mercantile crew you have a nonmilitary 
crew, thus presenting opportunity for friction, for lack of cooperation 
and efficiency in the handling of that vessel. These were reasons that 
at least led me to that conclusion, without you going into the question 
of physical safety, because I thought these sufficient. 

With regard to the cther ships, there were two elements that entered 
into the question: Mr. Donald has touched on one. Force of public 
opinion was undoubtedly given by each of us, quite humanly, some 
weight. Then that these ships are direct links in the military branch 
of the Government. They are operating in a military way. At ihe 
same time they are being handled at the foreign port by military organ- 
izations. I am talking about ships that carry munitions and supplies 
that were sent to the Quartermaster Department on the other side. 
In other words, in an operation by military men, with a civilian 
element not under their control, I personally felt would possibly make 
trouble, and that it would result in smoother operation in that depart- 
ment to eliminate the civilian element when it came to manning the 
ships. 

Skipping the passenger and mail ships, of which there are very 
few fiying our flag, and coming down to vessels carrying cargoes for 
our allies, you have a different situation. You have ships that are 
assigned by the Shipping Board to commercial organizations to 
operate, and being handled by merchant crews, and carrying goods 
that are consigned on bills of lading to people on the other side who 
are merchants. They are carrying cargoes under ordinary bills of 
lading, and doing business in the ordinary commercial way. 

Mr. OLiver. Let me ask you right there: Would it be feasible to 
separate the operation proper from the other operations necessary 
in the handling of a ship? , 

Mr. Pace. That has been suggested. The Navy has suggested that 
notwithstanding that condition of — prevailed, the actual man- 
sine - ships might be undertaken by the Navy, and still be operated 
n this way. . 

Mr. Hicks. I think that is what the Navy wants to do. 


[Mr. Howard testifying. ] 


Mr. OLiver. After these men have qualified for sea duty, or you haye 
assigned them to ships for sea duty, what assurance have you then that 
you can retain them in that service? 

Mr. Howarp. In th@first place they have signed an enlistment for the 
duration of the war. 

Mr. Hicks. What does that consist of. I heard you use that term 
a while ago, that they enlist for the duration of the war. 

Mr. Howarp. I will show you this agreement [handing printed agree- 
ment to Mr. Hicks]. 

Mr. Hicks. In what way do they agree to stay in ihe service. 

Mr. Howarp. I will read you an extract in a moment. Here is what 
they say. “To serve for the duration of the war on board such mer- 
chant vessel or vessels of the American merchant marine, and for such 
voyage ot voyages in the capacity of that is, whether seaman 
or fireman—* or for such other position to which I may be promoted.” 
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These men agree to do that work. Of course, if they co not do it 
the desertion would net be like the desertion from the Army or Navy. 

Mr. Hicks. There is no penalty at all. 

Mr. WiLsox. You have ue absolute assurance they will remain, but 
you estimate that a great mony of them will? 

Mr. Howarp. A great many of them will, we feel, and if they do 
a they go back into the draft. That is the real club we have over 

em. 

Mr. Oviver. Is it your policy to maintain the same personnel on the 
ships from time to time that you originally assign them ? . 

Mr. Howarp. That is a point that we have not gone into. That 
really comes in connection with the department of operations, and we 
ought to have some conference on that, but we have not gotten quite 
so far as that. 

Mr. Oviver. Do you think it would very materially weaken the 
service if men who are assigned to a ship, when they have completed 
2 voyage, are allowed to remain off for:some length of time, and then 
later go back with an entirely different crew? 

Mr. Howarp. 1 do not think that is any serious drawback. That 
has been the custom in merchant marine from time immemorial, that 
a new crew was signed'on and the old crew was signed off. I do not 
think there will be any hazard there. 


Mr. Ontver. I understood you this morning to say that you did not 
consider it of very great importance to maintain the integrity of the 
personuel on any ship; that is, that it did not affect its efficiency mate- 
rially to change its personnel often. 

Mr. Howarp. I would not say that as regards the oflicers, 

Mr. Outver. I_am speaking— 

Mr. Howarp. You were speaking cf the crew? 

Mr. OLIver. Of the crew, yes 

Mr. Howarp. I would say that it has been the custom for an tn- 
definite time in the past to do that in times of peace, and I understand 
that it is now done in Great Britain and has always been done there, 
and it has not seemed to be a serious matter at all. There is so little 
difference between these vessels that it takes a very short time to get 
accustomed to the new conditions. 

I have talked recently with a well-known naval captain regarding his 
experiences in convoying, and he stated that the captains and crews 
showed great skill in handling their vessels and in maintaining proper 
distances, etc. His principal criticism was that it was difficult to en- 
force regulations regarding the showing of lights; that was really the 
most serious objection which he had to bring up. 

The question of drunkenness he did not bring up as a serious factor. 

Mr. Hicks. Was not the matter of pecping, someon also a point? 

I 





Mr. Howarp. He did not mention that. e said they handled their 
vessels very well. This particular captain, I think, handled his convoy 
remarkably well. He cailed all of the captains of the convoy on board 
his ship fer a conference before the trip began, and explained to them 
exactly what their duties would be and what they were supposed to do 
and what the authority was, and laid the cards right on the table—did 
not leave anything indefinite. 

Mr. Ontver. The information that our committee had was that many 
of the civilian officers had rendered very satisfactory service indeed, 
and Admiral Palmer praised very highly mane of them; and the ad- 
miral also paid high tribute to some of the civilian crews. There were 
a number of complaints, however, not only of failure to observe the 
precautions with reference to showing lights, but also as to following 
the courses and failing to zigzag the ship in her course, and friction 
would arise sometimes between the naval and civilian crews. Then 
there were numerous specific instances given where efficiency had been 
seriously affected by drunkenness; I suppose I have here 60 or more 
complaints. 


ADDENDUM. 
AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE, 
Number, type, and tonnage of vessels requisitioned or under contract 
for United States Shipping Board, 
VESSELS UNDER CONTRACT. 

























































Wood. Steel. | Composite. 
Type of vessels. IN o.of| Dead- |No.of| Dead- No.of] Dead- 
ves- | weight | ves- | weight | ves- | weight 
sels. | tonnage. | sels. | tonnage. | sels. | tonnage. 
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Ten thousand tons of concrete ships are also under contract, 
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Number, type, and tonnage of vessels requisitioned or under contract 


for United States Shipping Board—Continued. 


VESSELS UNDER REQUISITION. 












Type of vessels. Dead- 
of weigh 


ves- | tonnage. 
Is. 





Colliers: 
DE. anc b acinina duqeekesddedéacdandes 
FRR ia uscctecoccccesécctésdesatess 
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Tankers: 
5,000 and under............ stblvetcedbseabs ee 2 8, 900 
NO ei dccicccdgucdconkecceanassceueks 7 49, 300 
COG BIE OTE nn caceccccecccace Battie adeve 3 24, 850 
9,000 and under............ Sotcwekeda aasagees 7 63, 000 
10,000 and under.......... 2 115, 400 
12,500 and under.......... 5 161, 235 
12,650 and under....... Sigua edecccecececscces 1 12, 650 
Bete 2 ek es bidn2de Wietidinseles ude deena 47 435, 425 
Cargo 
3,500 and under.. 82 267, 280 
5,000 and under.. 35 155, 100 
6,000 and under.. 2 11,000 
7,500 and under.. 29 212, 500 
8,000 and under.. 2 16, 000 
£,800 and under.... 48 420, 200 
9,000 and under...... 14 126, 000 
10,000 and under....... 19 184, 840 
12,500 and under......... 24 286, 450 
15,000 and under... ..........-00. 2 28, 009 
POOR. os checscews Sndcadenecececcecccescecenth Mee Dey eutnene 1, 707,370 
Refrigerators: is 
7,500 and under...... daehid chndiad cotiemhasedas 12 77, 709 77, 700 
IE SIME TENE so sce cnoccachbavectocccoenesees 1 10, 000 10, 000 
Total........ Ridhkici-aaibdackabaaieenamndbeghat Sie 87,700 | 13 | 87, 700 
Transports: : 
B00 GONG UNO is io cevtcdccvecccecccscscecces 2 2,000 2,000 
GRU Since sduteincechdlearsaisensen@l ae [2,318, 187 332 | 2,318, 167 
Wood. Steel. Composite. 
Type of vessels. No.o!| Dead- |No.oi] Dead- |No.of] Dead- 




































ves- | weight | ves- | weight | ves- | weight 
sels. | tonnage. | sels. | tonnage. | sels. | tonnage. 
Grand total, requisition and un- 
GOP GUDATRE 65 icin poe cquvetguey 443 |1, 535,059 {1,053 {7,507,957 58 207, 000 
Requisitioned vessels completed and accepted or reconveyed. 
Num- Num.- 
ber Dead- ber : 
Type ot vessels. ol weight Type of vessels. weight 
ves- | tonnaze. tonnage. 
Sels. 
Colliers: Cargo: 
8,600 tons.......... 3,500 tons and un- 
12,650 toms......... . decntclensaws 82, 520 
4,590 tons and un- 
TORE So cokwds daa Wi indctcdcedns vs 
6,00 tons and un- 
Ore carriers: MP eédachui dow at 
6,000 tons.......... 7,000 tons and un- 
11,300 tons...... ase Mas dccanceasesd 
17,060 tons......... = tons and un- 
eines wdden<e 
10,000 tons and un- 
WN. sido i aqonnes 
12,500 tons. ........ 
13,900 tons. ........ 
UES 5 saeicienace 
Grand total...... 











Vesscls contracted for and requisitioned. 





Num- | Tota! dead- 
Character of vessels. ber of weight 


vessels.| capacity 


















ee CI als on caSadecastladunans dacsqhbadssuaccdesd 
TWGaE BURNIE CANN GRSE DS Bod5 5c io i cen secéccccéccccs 2425 2, 999, 408 





Grand total............ aE A ie ae ae OR 1,652 9, 958, 858 





! This total includes 2 vessels of 8,800 tons each, completed and accepted. 
* This total includes 93 vessels of 651,241 tons which have been completed and 
accepted or reconveyed to original owner. 
_ Prepared by the statistical department in the executive and administrative divi- 
sion. 
MARCH 12, 1918, 


SUBMARINE SINKINGS. 


The following interesting figures were given by Sir Erie Geddes in a 
speech delivered in the House of Commons March 20. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty said that the world’s tonnage, exclusive of enemy 
ships, had decreased 2,500,000 tons from July 1, 1914, to January 1, 
1918. These figures include ordinary marine losses as well as losses 
due to enemy operations, and it must be borne in mind that they are 
net figures. During the period many new ships were constructed, and 
there were over 1,000,000 tons of German shipping taken over by the 
allies. The present total allied and neutral tonnage was given at 42;- 
000,000 tons, exclusive of lake vessels and a large number of small 
craft. It was stated that the amount of tonnage sunk during the year 
1917 was 6,000,000 tons, instead of 9,500,000 tons as claimed by Ger- 
many. These figures include vessels damaged and ultimately abandoned. 

The merchant tonnage produced in British yards in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1914 was given as 420,000, since which time, until a few months 
ago, the decline had been continuous, reaching its low ebb in 1916. In 
the last quarter of 1915 the output was only 42,000 tons, but in the 
last quarter of 1917 it had risen to 420,000 tons. ‘The conscription by 
yards other than British was given at 512,000 tons for the last quarter 
of 1917 and 932,000 for the year. 

a * cd *~ x < = 

Various estimates have been published for the 1918 construction. It 
is expected that British yards will launch 2,000,000 tons and American 
yards between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 tons. 





Daylight-Saving Biil. 


ae 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
THON. ROBERT Y. THOMAS, JR., 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In rue Hovse or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 18, 1918. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, the pending bill proposes to 
change the standard time now in use and adopt a different 
standard, which the proponents of this measure confidently 
claim will add an hour of daylight more every 24 hours that the 
earth revolves on its axis. To hear these wise solons argue, it 
seems they believe they can change the laws of nature and 
turn darkness into light and regulate the matters of this mun- 
dane sphere by a simple twist of the legislative wrist. 

I do not believe these modern Joshuas can make the sun stand 
still or rise one minute earlier or set one minute later, or cause 
the moon or the planets to stay in their courses by any legisla- 
tive legerdemain or so-called daylight-saving device, even as 
an alleged war measure. 

The prophet Joshua is the only person in recorded history 
who claims to have accomplished that miracle, and he did it 
as a war measure when killing the Amorites, if we are to credit 
his claims and that of other prophets, as well as the historian 
Josephus. Our modern Joshuas will fail, because they are not 
inspired with the gift of divination or prophecy. How long the 
sun stood still or the moon was stayed in its course in the time 
of the olden Joshua no man can tell. He declares that at his 
command the sun stood still upon Gibeon and the moon in the 
valley of Ajalon, and that the sun “ hasted not to go down about 
a whole day,” until the people had avenged themselves on the 
Amorites, and Josephus states that “ now the day was length- 
ened at this time.’ What the measurement of time was then 
or how accurate we can only surmise. If I mistake not, the time 
the sun is said to have stood still on that historical occasion 
has been variously computed. 

This bill was sired by an uplift magazine and will be damned 
by a majority of the people. Radical change and paternal regu- 
lation seem to be the shifting order of the times. The people are 
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advised what and how much to raise, what and how much to 
eat, and when to eat it, and to whom to sell, by persons who never 
planted a crop and who do not even know the planting season of 
any foodstuffs whatever. 

And now it is proposed by this bill to change the standard of 
time and the habits of a hundred millions of people by legislative 
Joshuas, many of whom have not seen the sun rise in 20 years. 

And they are so enthusiastic and have worked themselves into 
such a state of mind that they believe they can change darkness 
into daylight by the passage of this bill. A week or two since 
an uplift magazine seriously proposed to change the thermometric 
freezing point from 32° to 45° as a fuel-saving measure. The 
alleged argument was made that people generally keep their 
houses at a degree of heat between 60° and 70°, and to change 
the freezing point to 45° would deceive them into the belief 
that their houses were 13° warmer than they really were, and 
fuel would thereby be saved by such wise measure. 

I confidently look for a bill of that character to be introduced 
in this House as a companion measure to this bill. 

One thing, in my opinion, this bill will accomplish and that will 
be the losing of millions of dollars to the Government or its 
employees. I believe it will cause the Government or its em- 
ployees to lose from half an hour to one hour each in the time 
its employees will be at work. Under present working hours 
the employees begin work at 9 o’clock in the morning, and most 
of them cease to work at 4.30 p.m. The proposition under this 
alleged daylight-saving scheme is to begin work an hour earlier 
and cease work an hour sooner—that is, at 3.30 p.m. It would be 
impossible for many of these employees, so far do they live from 
their place of employment, to get breakfast in time to begin work 
at what is now 8 o’clock; but every pen would drop at 3.30 and 
work would cease and time be lost either by the Government or 
by the employees. 

I suspect this bill is more for the business interests of Wash- 
ington than anything else. A Washington newspaper’ recently 
advocated a raise in the wages of Government employees because 
the bill. it declared, would put hundreds of thousands of dollars 
more into the pockets of Washingtonians. To be sure, the 
higher the wages of Government employees the higher the Wash- 
ingtonians could elevate rents, with only the sky for the limit. 
Many Western Union employees receive only $45 per month, yet 
these newspapers never mention that fact or urge an increase of 
pay for Western Union employees, nor for departinent-store 
clerks, many of whom do not receive more than $8 a week. The 
department stores advertise in the newspapers, and hence noe 
tears are shed over the pauper wages of such clerks, and then, 
maybe, I do not know, the proprietors of some of these papers 
may own stock in the Western Union, and the lower the wages 
the higher the dividend. 

It is proposed by this measure to set the clock forward and 
thereby set the time back, so that those who now begin work at 
9 o'clock will begin work at 8 o’clock and work eight hours. It 
is claimed that an hour of daylight will thereby be saved. How 
that can be done all the rea) and mythical lawyers that ever ex- 
isted in Philadelphia can never figure out. The only thing ac- 
complished is to compel certain people to go to work an hour 
earlier and quit an hour sooner. In either case their work 
would be done during daylight, perhaps with more profanity 
on account of having to arise earlier in the morning. But then 
that would give the Government employees an hour more in 
the afternoon to attend the movies and patronize the depart- 
ment stores and purchase goods at profiteering prices, which, 
of course, would put hundreds of thousands of dollars into the 
pockets of Washingtonians. 

That is the kind of war measure this is. 

I used to believe that more silly, impractical, useless measures 
could be proposed in a State legislature than any other place on 
earth, but my experience in Congress leads me to the conclusion 
that this body can give any State legislature the best five in 
eleven and the go and beat the game. 

Too much legislative tinkering is the curse of American legis- 
lative bodies, and, like Sid Hicks’s “ foce” bill in the Kentucky 
Legislature, it gets “ wusser en wusser.” 

This bill. in my opinion, should not pass, but it will, as there 
are too many Members here who think one way and, when 
the “scratch” comes, vote another. They are conscientious 
and try to do the right thing, but the “ buck ager,” or something 
akin to it, sometimes frightens some of them until they are 
uncertain just what is the best thing to do. 

T believe this bill is useless and will result in confusion and 
dissatisfaction throughout the country. I believe the time of 


this House could be more usefully spent in enacting legislation 
to restrain profiteering and to win the war. 

If I thought this bill could in the remotest degree be of any 
benefit to the country as a war measure I would cheerfully, 


gladly support it. I am not one of those who believe in keeping 
still. If a policy of fear and stillness is pursued by Congress 
and the administration the speculaicrs and profiteers will filch 
the entire wealth of this Nation. I am for anything or any 
measure to win the war, but I believe in vigorously shaking ‘the 
rope when it needs shaking. Along the ropes which stretch 
from the centers of commerce in this country to the Capital of 
this Nation are walking the largest army of unpatriotic multi- 
millionaire financial buccaneers that ever existed since the dawn 
of creation, the stocks of whose corporations have increased in 
value more than a thousand millions of dollars since this war 
began. 

They are flocking to the seat of government like unclean 
beasts of prey eager to stick their felonious claws into the 
Federal Treasury and extract every profiteering dollar they 
possibly can, but fortunately we have at the helm of our grand 
old ship of state a conscientious, able President, who is not 
afraid to shake the rope, and as often as he discovers these 
robbers he shakes them off the rope, and they fall with a dull 
sound and are heard of no more. 

They are slackers devoid of patriotism, and remind me of an 
anecdote: “ Rastus, my man,” said his employer one day to his 
colored help, “ Col. Smith has positive proof that you looted his 
chicken house last week. I should think you’d be ashamed to 
take communion after such a rascally deed as that.” “Mah 
goodness, sah,” said Rastus reproachfully, “ah wouldn’t let 
a few measly chickens stand twixt me and de Lawd’s table.” 

And the profiteering pirates will not let little things like 
conscience or patriotism stand between them and the Treasury. 

I am somewhat surprised at the extreme modesty of the 
supporters of this measure, though I know they are all modest, 
conscientious, able, hard-working Congressmen. They contend 
that. by turning the clock forward an hour time in its ceaseless 
flight will be turned backward an hour, and an hour of daylight 
more wili be the result. 

If that be true, then if the clock be turned forward two hours 
there will result two hours more of daylight, and by a parity 
of reasoning if the clock be turned forward 12 hours, the result 
will be all daylight, and darkness will take its quick and final 
flight from this terrestrial globe, and Mary’s little lamb can 
gambol forever in green and sunlit meadows beside rippling 
brooks without fear of slaughter by the Food Administrator. 
And the bird song will fill the circumambient air with con- 
tinuous strains of sweetest melody through one eternal happy 
day, and the flowers will bloom forever, and the goose will hang 


altitudinal— 
And we'll all be happy yet, 
You bet. 


Furloughs for Civil and Industrial Occupations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 19, 1918, 
On the bill (H. R. 9100) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant fur- 
loughs for civil and industrial occupations, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, the purposes of this bill are 
excellent. It will authorize the Secretary of War to grant fur- 
loughs to either drafted men or volunteers for the purpose of 
planting, making, and gathering crops. 

When the conscription bill, which I opposed most earnestly, 
was up for consideration, it was said by some Members of Con- 
gress and by many newspapers that the farmer boys would be 
exempted. I did not believe this would be done, and so stated 
at the time. My prophecy came true, and many a farmer boy 
was taken from his home while a dependent mother and sisters 
needed him for their support. : 

The farm needed him, and to-day there is a cry for labor on 
the farms all over the country. 

Who will feed our soldiers in the camps and in the trenches 
if the farms are deprived of these faithful toilers? Who will 
feed the industrial workers while they manufacture arms and 
munitions of war if we continue to take these boys from the 
farms? Who will feed the women and children left behind? 
Who will feed the millions of us who are not on the firing line? 

Who will make the cotton to clothe the whole people, under 
arms as well as those at home? : 

Who will make the food and the clothing for our allies? 
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In a word, who will win this war if a sufficient number of our 
people are not left on the farms? 

Gentlemen, this question of food supply is the most serious 
one that now confronts us. Why should we have Mr. Hoover 
or anyone else to conserve the food if there is no food to be 
conserved ? 

The point made by my colleague from Alabama [Mr. Brack- 
MON], who is ever on the alert for his people, is a good one. 
He makes the point that under this bill the soldier alone can 
make the application for the furlough, and he objects to that 
limitation. So do I. He and 1 believe that no one can know 
better about the need for the services of a young man on the 
farm than his father or mother, and the,amendment offered by 
the geatleman from Virginia [Mr. SAuNpbERS] meets that very 
point. I believe that amendment ought to be adopted. 

I know what pressure will often be brought on the young 
soldier by his commanding officer to prevent his making the 
application for a furlough. I want to remove any danger of 
such pressure being brought on him, and if the parent or 
guardian has the right to make the application and furnish 
the proof that his services are urgently needed on the farm that 
danger wili be obviated. If the Saunders amendment is not 
adopted I fear the bill will fail of its purpose to a very great 
extent. . 

Let either the father or the mother or the soldier make the 
application for his furlough and justice may then be done, 


Address of Gov. Pleasant, of Louisiana. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. GARLAND DUPRE, 


OF LOUISIANA, 
In tne House or RepresEentArIvES, 
Thursday, March 21, 1918. 


Mr. DUPRE. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
given me to-day I wish to place in the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Hon. Ruffin G. Pleasant, governor of Louisiana, on the 
occasion of the recent visit to that State by a distinguished mis- 
sion from the French Government, which included some of the 
descendants of Gen. de Polignac. The address breathes such 
an exalted spirit of patriotism, is couched in such eloquent 
language, and sets forth so felicitously the ties of sentiment and 
common ideals that bind together the French and American Re- 
publics, that I feel it worthy of being widely read and eminently 
deserving of perpetuation in the war literature of the day. 

For those reasons I have asked to insert it in the CoNnGres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

[An address delivered by Gov. R. G. Pleasant on January 25, 1918, at 
New Orleans, on the occasion of the visit of a distinguished mission 
from the French Republic to the State of Louisiana.] 

Ladies and gentlemen and distinguished guests, it has been 
said that every man has two countries, his own and France. 1 
know that this is true with me. From earliest childhood I have 
especially loved the history of two great nations, ancient Greece 
and modern France. They live in my imagination like spirits of 
beauty and of light. God seemed to have marked them in their 
particular cycles as the centers around which all of the currents 
of the world should flow and against which all of the storms of 
the earth should rage. 2 

Greece lived a glorious life. Her polished brow, like that of 
her Olympian god, was raised high above the fierce contending 
clouds that surged below, and wore the crown of a more exalted 
intellectuality than any other nation has ever known. 

But France, immortal France, the wonder nation of the world, 
still lives. Her course is not run. Her great heart throbs on. 
Her destiny may reach even a nobler climax that is yet to come, 
for who can foremeasure the bounds of her greatness. Some 
there were who thought her dying. Some there were who 
thought her spirit crushed. But, thank God, the world has come 
to see that the men of France and the women of France were 
never stronger nor braver nor truer than now. On her face is 
the smile of glory, softened by sorrow, sweetened by sacrifice, 
and radiant with right. She is the disciple of duty, the defender 
of democracy, the champion of humanity. She is the crucible 
nation of the world. On her soil have been gorily determined 
many of the most momentous problems of the Caucasian race— 
Gastern dominance or western civilization, Christianity or 
Mohammedanism, modern democracy or ancient tyranny. 


Out of the east swept the medieval Hun and his allied tribes 
and threatened Europe with his heathen gods and barbaric life, 
but the Gallic armies overthrew him with a terrible slaughter 
and saved struggling Christian civilization on the very field in 
France where: lately the Battle of the Marne was so heroically 
won from the modern Hun. 

Three hundred years went by, and then the Islamic hordes of 
Arabia rushed through northern Africa and up through Spain 
and France to the banks of the Loire, but there they were beaten 
and humbled by the Franks and their allies of Gaul, and thus 
Europe was saved from the grip of Mohammed. 

And now in the twentieth century of our Lord and Master 
comes the scientific savage from Prussia. Forth springs the 
hungry, hounding Hun again. But, by the eternal gods, he 
shall never reach the gates of Paris. One brief moment he stood 
on the banks of the Marne within sight of the beautiful city, but 
it was like the glimpse of the Peri through the portals of Para- 
dise. Back he was driven, back over the tracks that brought 
him. And now he thunders at Verdun, but the unconquerable 
Frenchman swears, “He shall not pass, he shall not pass!” 
And he never will. 

And there is England, the modern Rome, imperial but free, 
stern but just, brave but merciful. They thought that she, too, 
was old and palsied and weak, but the mighty spirits of Marl- 
borough and Cromwell and the Black Prince and Alfred the 
Great look down upon her soldiers to-night and thrill with pride 
as of yore. The strong thews and sinews, the stubborn courage, 
the studied effort, the high resolve to do or die, all combine as 
in the days gone by to hold Great Britain to the forefront of the 
nations of Europe. : 

England and France! How much their names mean to man- 
kind! Were they servile to the ideals of Prussia to-day, like 
Austria and Bulgaria and the intolerable Turk, dark and gloomy 
would be the morrow of the world. But their God is not the 
God of the Kaiser. Their God is the God of America and of 
ancient Israel, a God that is the friend of woman and of little 
children, a teacher of equality before. the laws of earth and of 
heaven, the divine Father of a divine Son who came among men 
as a brother, preaching peace and good will, universal democ- 
racy, and eternal salvation. , 

There are no articles of incorporation on earth or in heaven 
signed by the Kaiser and God, and it is blasphemy for the 
Prussian King to say that he is the Lord’s vicegerent in the 
German Empire and should extend his sway over the whole 
world by a right divine. To such a principle England and 
France and Italy and America will never submit. They will 
fight it till the last man dies; they will fight it till the earth 
and the “ multitudinous seas incarnadine” with the blood of the 
world; they will fight it by sword and by reason till the Kaiser 
himself shall fall headlong, powerless and dishonored, from his 
shattered throne. 

My friends, I shall detain you only a short while with my 
own remarks. There are distinguished guests with us to-night 
who bring serious and important messages from our allies across 
the seas. Dr. Charles Edward Russell, lately a member of the 


| American mission to Russia, and a leading orator, diplomat, 


and man of letters, will presently address you on the political, 
social, and war conditions in Europe. He accompanies the Mar- 
quis and the Marquise de Polignac and the Marquis and Mar- 
quise De Courtivron, who have come to the United States to 
express the fraternal love of France for our country and to pre- 
sent to the city of Richmond the sword of the elder Prince de 
Polignac, who gallantly gave his services and offered his life 
for the cause of the Southern Confederacy. This beautiful and 
solemn ceremony was performed a few days ago, and now they 
have journeyed to that portion of our Nation where French in- 
fluence has been greater than in any other section of all the 
Americas. ,Worthy of our most distinguished consideration, we 
are delighted to do them honor. , 

Only a little way from here, in this city, France brought the 
cross and the code and placed them reverently in the cathedral 
nnd the cabildo and made these historic edifices the center of a 
new empire. As this great domination, larger in territorial ex- 
tent than France and the British Isles combined, grew in popu- 
lation and importance, the gospel and the law spread with it, 
until to-day millions of happy and God-fearing people live in 
this original French possession, which has subsequently become 
such an important part of the great American Republic. 

And permit me to say to you, honored guests, that you are 
now upon soil consecrated to liberty by the hand of Jefferson, the 
sword of Jackson, and the blood of the descendants of France 
and of England. The State of Louisiana typifies more than any 
other part of the world the merging of French and English ideas 
under one flag, the flag of liberty. The people of our Cummon- 
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wealth are overwhelmingly of French and of English descent. 
Here they have laughed and loved and wept and sighed and 
fought and died together for more than 200 years. The starred 
flag of liberty is their blue heaven of mortal hope. France, the 
mother of Louisiana, fought with America to win her freedom 
over a century ago from a German King who disgraced a British 
throne and dishonored the true genius of a noble people. And 
now the child is speeding to the aid of the parent. We have not 
forgotten Rochambeau and Lafayette. Their shining spirits 
beckon us on and on, And we are coming, great Frenchmen, 
not only Louisiana, but all America, to kneel victorious at 
your hallowed tombs. The payment of this debt has been 
long deferred, but gratitude never prescribes. For every soldier 
you gave us a thousand American boys will march to the Mar- 
seillaise upon your soil and fight for American honor, for liberty, 
and for France! 

O France, supernal France! 

We love you for the blood you've shed ; 

We love you for your glorious dead ; 

O France, eternal France! 

My distinguished friends, for myself and on behalf of the 
people of Louisiana I extend to you a most fraternal greeting 
and heartfelt welcome. May our countries live forever as 
worthy cChanipions of justice, liberty, and Christianity ; and may 
death to autocracy and tyranny come with the peace of the 
world. 





Published Casualty Lists Should Identify Our Fallen 
: Heroes. 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix trrre House or RepreseNntATIVEs, 
Friday, March 22, 1918. 


HON. 


Mr. CRASITON, 
March 7, uncer the heading “List of easualties as reported 
among the United States forces overseas,” the Official Bultetin 
presented such iines as these: 

: KILLED IN ACTION. 

byt. Ellery A. Chism, Infantry, February 10. 
mother, Petershrm, Mass. 

. In the fssues of March 8 and 9 no casualty lists appeared and 
no statement concerning them. 

On Monday, “Inrch 11, you read among the list of “ Killed in 
action,” in the long casualty list there appearing, such lines as 
these: 

Pvt. Wiiliam Stover. 

More than two columns devoted to names of our soldiers suf- 
fering death, wounds, accidents, and illness in far-off France, 
and no infermetion given in any case as to date or place of 
death, nor as to the tewn or State that sent the boy forth to 
fight. nor the name of the mother or wife who will care the most 
and grieve the lengest. 

In the sume issue half a column is used to tell the Nation 
that certain railread attorneys and magnates that have become 
affiliated with the railroad administration had “ given up their 
railroad connections,” and their personalities are identified with 
yery full particularity, though the relative value of what they 
“ give up” and what they “ get” is not disclosed. 

And the little three-line filler, which, by the grim irony of 
chance, immediately follows the casualty list, says: 

Remember, those boys in France are your boys. Do your bit in saving 
food and they will get their bite, 

They are our boys, but when one of them “ gives up” his 
life for us, makes the supreme sacrifice, his identity is, by red 
tape of unwarranted official censorship, effectively concealed 
from us. by the anonymity which attaches to one name in a 
Nation ef 100,000,000 people when unidentified by reference to 
home or kinfolk. And when one mother must necessarily suffer 
the supreme sacrifice of a son on the field of battle, others, per- 
hips a hundred or more, are unnecessarily caused shock and 
anguish and days of sharp suspense. That same method of an- 
nouncing casualties without identification continues at the War 
Department. ; 

How it works out is well illustrated by some data supplied 
by the Detroit News a few days since: 

The American War Department gave out its casualty list the other 


day with such names as Smith, Sweeney, and Collins as men who had 
died. John Collins was picked as an example, and a half dozen cities 


Mrs. D. E. Chism, 
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were wired to see how many John Collins there might be. The follow- 
ing table shows how useless it is to report that ‘“‘ John Collins is dead 
in France.” There might be a half hundred “ John Collinses” in the 
service. One of them is dead, and the families of the rest are torn with 
grief in the belief that the dead man is their son. 


“ JOHN COLLINS IS DEAD.” 





City = of Population 

y Collinses. estimated). 
NNO J dis ached «Lida nbindice dddithb shes deustnde ova 32 800, 00) 
II bi. canidnpriheceawkign cennenqtnp steel dation 18 700, 009 
III isssndeatadinenttemenianin dina dthaeliiaisicnioeeiitninniata 142 §, 500,099 
SUENININL, -» occnawescacecr= Dartninatensiuckccentenne 18 450, 00) 
CRON on cS Shane i ceSawdes bksdemwubhapedawennee 83 1, 500,009 
ROMORID «oi... <Pahsiend ide deel snbibsbiehing cbemamadenneel 103 2, 500, 000 
Ws ww cd agai sadseactankutaswhacebaokuabinn gan 396 11 “70, 00) 








Population of United States, 100,000,009. 
Probable number of John Co:linses, 3,459 


Of that number it is easily possible that a hundred or n‘sre 
men named John Collins are in the service. Under the presext 


censorship the death of one brings anguish alike to the families 
of all. 

As is suggested, the British Empire has been fighting the 
German menace for over three years and does not deem it neces- 
sary to conceal from print sufficient data to reasonably identify 
a hero who dies in the field. 


How Britain TELLS THE News. 


The following list was clipped from the London Daily Mail. It gives 
the nature of the casualty, killed, died of wounds, etc., the man’s 
name and rank and the designation of his unit, in abbreviated form. 
This list happens to be an officer's list only. Had privates been reported 
among the casualties it would, in addition, have shown the identifica- 
tion number of each enlisted man, just as in the Canadian list, which, 
as it hapens, contains no officers. ‘The identification in British lists, 
while not as complete as the Canadian, is adequate inasmuch as a man's 
relatives and friends usually know to which unit he is attached and the 
chances of duplication are slight. 


OFFICERS KILLED. 
Martin, 2 Lt. G. H., North’n. 


NOW REPORTED KILLED, 
Dippie, 2 Lt. H. P., Gord. H. 
Ellis, Capt. F. B., North’d F. 
Gillespie, Maj. W. R. B., Berks. 
Bulloch, Lt. R., R. Fus. 
Law, Lt. C. J., Seo. Bord. 
Winton, 2 Lt. J. H., North’d F. 2 


DIED OF WOUNDS, 
Sale, Lt. R. L., Hshld Cay. 


DIED. 
Kingham, 2 Lt. G. W. A., Buffs. 
Stevens, 2 Lt. G. V., Linc. 
WOUNDED. 
Royat Arvillery. 


Royal Field Artillery. 
Godfrey, 2 Lt. L. 
Pheazey, 2 Lt. J. R. 
Vogel, 2 Lt. P. H. 
Whitham, 2 Lt. R. 


NOW REPORTED NOT WOUNDED, 
Sievwright, 2 Lt. A. J. N., Lon. 
Other regiments. 


Ffoulkes, Lt. T. O. M., Ches., att. North’d F. 

Finch, 2 Lt. H., W. Kent. 

Isaacs, 2 Lt. G., Hamps. } 
Pearce, Capt. J. L., R. A. M. C. 

Roe, — E. A., W. Surr. (Lt., EB. Surr.). 

Ross, 2 Lt. R. O’C., Mdsx. 

Shearman, 2 Lt. E. G. J., Innis. F. 


MISSING, BELIEVED DROWNED. 


* Barber, 2 Lt. H. C., Glouc. 
McCallum, 2 Lt. E., Lon. 
MISSING. 


Stanley, 2 Lt. L. A., R. Fus. 
Tracey, 2 Lr. H. A., 8S. W. B., att. BR. F.C. 


NOW REPORTED PRISONERS, 


Royai Flying Corps. 
Brown, 2 Lt. C. H.” 
Miller, 2 Lt. D. 
Ogden, 2 Lt. C. E. 
Yeo, 2 Lt. H. A. 


NOW REPORTED WOUNDED AND PRISONERS, 


Braithwaite, 2 Lt. B. F., R. BF. C. 
Cartledge, 2 Lt. R. A., R. F. C. 


How Canapa Lists Its Loss. 


This list was clipped at random from the Toronto Globe, showing 
casualties as given out officially at Ottawa. The list gives the nature 
of the casualty, killed, died of wounds, wounded, gassed, etc., the arm 
of the service, the man’s name and identification number, and his home 
address, including the street address, which in this instance is printed 
only for Toronto men. His identification is as complete as it is 


humanly possible to make it. 
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Infantry. 
KILLED IN ACTION. 

No. 845, A. A. Wilson, England; 1,054,705, C. Wilson, Smiths Mills, 
Que.; 772,080, P. Lacy, Brantford, Ont.; 448,222, W. St. Louis, Mon- 
treal; 1,051,204, D. Crittal, St. Lewis, Sask. ; 869,695, J. M. Buchanan, 
Sperling, Man.; 737,125, J. F. Richmond, Calgary. 

DIED OF WOUNDS. 

No. 187,834, J. F. Anderson, England; 188,336, J. P. Lee, England ; 
742,853, A. R. Campbell. Plaster Rock, N. B.; 713,171, J. D. McDonald, 
Pisquid, P. FE. 1. ' 

CANCEL REPORT PRESUMED DIED; NOW WITH UNIT. 

No. 227,098, E. Fairburn, St. Catharines, Ont. 

WOUNDED. 

No. 802,566, F. T. Brrns, Hami!ton ; 734,298, J. H. Hilts, Dayspring, 
N. 8.3; 1,004,225, F. Bazhenow, Russia; 568,199, J. P. Ryan, Atherley, 
Ont. ; 308,420, C. W. Scott, St. John, N. B.; 359,215, J. Edwards, Eng- 
land; Lt. C. V. Collins, Ancaster, Ont.; Capt. E. G. A. Smart, Lachine, 
Que.; Lt. C. Ritchie, St. John, N. B. 

GASSED. 


No. 811,861, H. W. Archer, Tacoma, Wash. ; 6,565, J. Hastings, Strat- 
ford, Ont.; 415,008, D. R. Smith, Port Morien, N. S.; 438,196, G. 
Houle, Port Arthur, Ont.; 800,096, J. N. Pringle, 1113 College Street, 
Toronto; 192,292, D. McIntosh, Scotland. 

ILL. 

No. 2,498,817, W. J. Beale, 112 St. Clarens Avenue, Toronto; 76,095, 
G. E. Emmerson, Lethbridge, Alta.; 766,828, W. Gingell, 31 Grant 
Street, Toronto; 720,682, G. Paine, England. 

Artillery. 
DIED. 
No. 86,683, L. A. Sparling, Swan Lake, Man.; 42,811,. Gunner P., 
Gibson, Scotland. 
WOUNDED. 
No. 850,615, E. Sears, address of next of kin not stated. 
GASSED. 


No. 4€4,255, J. Wheatley, England; 435,456, Corp. G. Davidson, 
Fernie, B. C. 


ILL. 

No. 2,100,355, W. M. Clark, Newcastle Creek, N. B.; 91,572, T. Ches- 

ters, Hamilten, Ont. 
Services. 
WOUNDED. 
No. 252,260, P. Belford, Ireland. 
Engineers. 
KILLED IN ACTION, 
No. 505,534, J. D. Buchanan, Scotland. 
Cavalry. 
DIED OF WOUNDS. 
No. 115,525, C. Perdue, La Vallee, Ont. 
Mounted riftes. 
PRISONER OF WAR. 
Lieut. If. E. Smith, Oshawa, Ont. 
Machine gun company. 
GASSED. 
No. 928,455, S. N. Mew, Isle of Wight. 
Forestry Corps. 
WOUNDED. 

No. 1,037,913, T. J. Page, Penetanguishene, Ont. 

How the boys in khaki themselves feel about it is shown by 
the following newspaper dispatch published in the Mount 
Clemens Daily Leader : 

CAMP CUSTER, MICH., March 19, 

The men of the Eighty-fifth Division are not in sympathy with the 
censorship order preventing the home addresses and nearest relatives 
of over-seas casualties being printed in newspapers. In a small way 
the division was canvassed this morning and with two exceptions the 
men all said they would prefer to have their names and addresses pub- 
lished in case they were among the dead. 

In the majority of cases where friends of Camp Custer soldiers have 
been killed in France they received the news through newspapers and 
not from relatives. The mere publishing of the name is too indefinite 
aud works more harm than good, because the more common names are 
duplicated in every cantonment. Thus the entire Army will be mourn- 
ing for one man, each camp thinking him the man from their outfit. 

Then this published list is regarded by the soldier as an honor list 
and he believes himself entitled to a place upon it if he goes over- 
seas and gives up his life. He believes the War Department owes him 
the honor of being numbered among the heroes and the fact being 
spread broadcast. It is a greater incentive to heroism and gallantry 
in action to know their names will be set before the public as men who 
have made the supreme sacrifice. 

One will look in vain in the pages of the Official Bulletin, 
which, while telling our people what they ought to know about 
the war, likewise has room to chronicle decisions of the Su- 
preme Court and fraud orders of the Post Office Department, 
for any explanation of its change in policy in this matter of 
casualty announcements. One whose reading is not confined 
to the Official Bulletin has the impression from ordinary news- 
paper reports that the change is not one for which Mr. Creel’s 
committee is responsible, and for that I wish to give him full 
credit, notwithstanding his dignified and modest reticence in 
his organ. In fact, we are given to understand that the new 
system is in effect despite protest of Mr. Creel, and that the 
responsibility for the change is “ somewhere in the War De- 
partment” or “ somewhere in France.” . 


But whoever is responsible the practice is cruel to the friends 
of boys who are over there; unjust to those who die over there. 
As the Bulletin says, they are our boys, and their names, prop- 
erly identified, should be known to the Nation and revered by 
its people. 

And there is a further consideration which seems to me of 
importance. 

Our Nation is a party to the most tremendous struggle that 
mankind has ever engaged in. The field of combat is several 
thousand miles from our shores, and the great war seems yet to 
many Americans but a dream which will soon fade away to the 
land of forgotten and harmless unreality. 

It is not a dream; it is the most serious reality this Nation 
has faced. It is not distant from us. It is right at hand. We 
are a part of it, and the future destiny of our Nation is bound 
up in it. The quicker every man, woman, and child that loves 
the Stars and Stripes comes to realize it and to be governed by 
that knowledge the better it will be for us all. 

Every such artificial and unnecessary barrier as the War 
Department in this instance unnecessarily puts between the 
people who pay and who bear and the war they are to carry 
on is an obstruction to the awakening of our national patriotism, 
to the full working of the national zeal, and is to be condemned. 





Daylight Saving. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 15, 1918. 


Mr. PLATT. Mr. Speaker, it may seem an exaggeration to 
say that there are places where people are to-day getting up 
at 6 because the clock says it is 7, but Cleveland, Ohio, is an 
example. Travelers know that as you go westward on the New 
York Central or the Erie the railroad time changes to central 
time at Buffalo. You set your watch an hour back on leaving 
that city. Suppose you arrive at Cleveland, some five hours 
by train west of Buffalo, at 6 o’clock. You will find the clocks 
in the city set at 7 o’clock. After trying central time a while 
the people of Cleveland decided, as a matter largely of day- 
light saving, to reckon by the eastern standard of the seventy- 
fifth meridian instead of the central time of the ninetieth 
meridian, which is considerably west of Chicago and not far 
from St. Louis. As Cleveland is about at longitude 82°, its 
clocks were about 28 minutes slow by central standard time 
and are 82 minutes fast by eastern time. They found that 
everything went along better with the clocks indicating a half 
hour later than the actual time rather than a half hour earlier. 

In my district eastern standard time is practically the same 
as actual time. The seventy-fifth meridian is the meridian 
that passes through Philadelphia, and it passes through Sulli- 
van County, N. Y., at Lackawaxen, a little junction point on 
the Erie Railroad. Port Jervis, which is in Orange County and 
about the westernmost point in my district, is about 18 minutes 
of longitude east of this point. Its clocks are therefore a 
minute and some seconds only slower than actual time. The 
seventy-fourth meridian passes through the Hudson River, be- 
tween the cities of Newburgh and Beacon, and clock time in 
those places and in Poughkeepsie is just 4 minutes behind the 
actual time—that is, behind what it would be if eastern stand- 
ard time were reckoned from the seventy-fourth instead of the 
seventy-fifth meridian west longitude. Millerton, which is the 
easternmost place in my district, is about at longitude 73° 30’, 
and its clocks are therefore about 6 minutes slow. When you 
get over to Boston, Mass., eastern standard time is some 16 
minutes slow, and at Eastport, Me., longitude 67°, it is 32 
minutes slow. It will be a particularly good thing for those 
far eastern points to set their clocks an hour ahead during the 
spring and summer, but it will also be‘a good thing everywhere 
else. It is expected that the enactment of this law will lead toa 
good deal more of food production, particularly by small garden- 
ers in the suburbs of the smaller cities and villages, and I believe 
that expectation is warranted. It will be a pretty lazy indi- 
vidual who will not make some good use of the extra hour of 
the afternoon and evening. How it will work out with the genu- 
ine early risers, of whom there are some in every city and vil- 
lage—people who have been accustomed to doing half a day’s 
work before breakfast—I am not so sure. They have alivays 
been daylight savers, like tne farmers. 
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The Farmer and Food Production. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN R.CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In tHe Hovse-or REprREsENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 22, 1918. 


Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, the people of all 
parts of the country are coming to, understand the necessity of 
food control and food conservation at this time, when the coun- 
try is bending every energy to not only defeat our enemies, but 
to feed and sustain those who are fighting along with us and 
whose defeat would greatly add to the burden that this country 
must bear. I speak as the representative of an agricultural 
district and an agricultural people. I know that while here 
and there in every community there are people who are un- 
reasonable and who live but to make trouble, I am sure that 
the great heart of the agricultural sections of this country is 
loyal to the country and to its cause. There are, however, some 
things that these people do not quite understand, and, not 
‘understanding, they do not fully indorse. I have in mind the 
price-fixing features of the food-control law. When that law 
was being considered upon the floor of this House the Repre- 
sentatives who here represent the agricultural sections of this 
eountry were assured that the provisions of this law were 50 
wide in their scope that the power was given to the food-control 
department to not only guarantee the price of the wheat that 
the farmer raised, but he was assured that it also would permit 
this same power to tell the people who made and sold farm ma- 
chinery which was assential to the producing of crops by the 
farmer what their profits should be and what prices they could 
charge the farmer for what he is compelled to buy. After the 
law was put into effect it was noticeable that the power to 
fix the price of the wheat that the farmer produces was at once 
brought into force; but if the power to fix the price of agri- 
cultural implements which the farmer must buy was lodged in 
that law, the people who had the enforcement of that law had 
a bad case of astigmatism and were unable to see that special 
provision. The result has been that while the farmer’s wheat 
has been reduced in price from $3 to $2 per bushel, the profiteers 
have had an unrestricted iicense to hold the gun at the heaa 
of the farmer, and while his hands are tied by the law that 
limits the price of the wheat he produces, there are no restrictions 
placed upon the profits that are to be made by those who pro- 
duce the things that he must buy to help him in producing this 
crop. 

Mr. Speaker, the farmer has suffered more perhaps from the 
increased prices of everything that enters into the production 
of the farm than most any other class of people. I know there 
is a class of people in the country who sneer at the farmer, say 
that he is hard to please, and no matter what he gets he is not 
satisfied. I see that these people who thus speak of the glories 
and the profits and pleasures of farming seldom shows an incli- 
nation to break loose from their place in some soft snap in the 
city and go out on the farm to enjoy at short range these pleas- 
ures and profits that they fancy are scattered along the pathway 
of every farmer. With all of these fanciful attractions so gor- 
geously described by the swivel-chair farmer there does not 
appear to be any legislative action necessary to keep the crowds 
from rushing from the cities to the farms. This is the best evi- 
dence that much that is said about the profits of the farmers by 
these high-priced writers is known to be false by the majority 
of the people of the country. 5 

One of the first people to feel the effects of the increase in the 
price of labor is the farmer. His sons and his daughters are 
educated and are capable of going to the city and accepting 
places with the great business concerns of the country. They are 
sought for by the city business man because as a rule they 
have better health and better habits than those who grow up in 
ihe city. When conditions become abnormal, as they are now, 
and the young man who lives on a farm finds that he can go to 
the city, take a position with greater pay and shorter hours 
and more congenial work than he has had on the farm, there 
is little need for the fellow who edits the agricultural forum in 
the various papers of the country to tell him that he is making 
a mistake in going to the city from the farm, for he is a person 
of intelligence and he often knows a good deal more about the 
subject than does the editor who sits in his swivel chair and 
gives out advice so copiously. 

Mr. Speaker, from information that I believe to be authentic 
I am informed that the increase of the price of farm imple- 
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ments is so sharp and so great that it is not justifiable from 
any increase in the price either of labor or materials. As an 
example, the ordinary 7-foot self-binder with extra tongue truck 
was priced in 1915 at wholesale at $120. The same machine in 
1918 is priced at $208. The 12-foot header and binder com- 
bined, which is a very popular machine in all wheat-raising 
countries, sold complete in 1915 for $210 wholesale, while this 
year the same machine is priced at $395 wholesale. In both in- 
stances the wholesale price is based upon the prices of these ma- 
chines free on board Chicago. The farmer paid for these larger 
machines in 1915 about $260; now he is asked to pay around 
$600 for the same machine. The gang plow that the farmer was 
buying for $55 three years ago is now selling for about double 
that price. I appreciate, and so does the farmer, that some 
increases based upon the increase of the cost of labor and mate- 
rials are justifiable, but I know that there have been greater in- 
creases than can be justified because of the increases along the 
line indicated. 

I hear people say that the percentage of increase is not more 
in the things that the farmer has to buy than what he has to sell. 
I do not believe that the assertion can be substantiated. Then, 
if I may be pardoned, there is a vast difference between the 
profits that can be computed to a certainty and the profits that 
ean not. The man who puts his money into a manufacturing 
concern knows at the beginning of the year just about what his 
output will be, just about what his expense and what his profits 
will be. The farmer not only depends a great deal upon the 
manipulation of the stock markets, but he also is face to face, 
from the time that he sows until the day that he reaps, with 
various other agencies that may destroy all of his crop and his 
chance to reap a reward for his labor. He is compelled to pay 
high prices for farm labor, high prices for seeds, high prices for 
implements, high prices for horses and teams—in fact, he must 
compete with the inflated prices always prevalent in war times 
for a large part of his equipment. Then when he has equipped 
himself for the proper conducting of his farm he finds that he 
has to combat with floods and droughts, with insects and pests, 
with hailstorms and holocausts. In his stock he must run the 
chances of every form of disease in his horses and cattle, sheep, 
hogs, and poultry. There are very few years when all of these 
elements are to be contended with and there are very few years 
when at least some of them do not play an important part in 
the final returns that are to come from the farm. If there 
should be a difference in the profits permitted, it seems to me 
that it should go to the farmer, who takes the chances, rather 
than to the manufacturer, who can see to a great extent the 
problems that are before him and to some extent make plans to 
meet them. But in this food-control law ‘and price-fixing fea- 
ture we find that there was a very diligent policy pursued and 
very prolific promises made until the hands of the farmers were 
tied, and then it was discovered that much of the interest to 
conserve food at once disappeared. It is true that the price 
control thus far has touched only the wheat farmer and the 
meat farmer, but it matters not where injustice shows itself, it 
should be the purpose of honest men desiring to meet and cope 
with every emergency that arises to either take from the 
farmer’s products the limitation of the price or it should be 
extended to other lines of equal importance. I am free to say 
to you, Mr. Speaker, that I do not believe that the remedy lies 
in the taking of the restrictions off and permitting the price of 
the foodstuff of the country to soar beyond the price where it 
is possible for the poor to buy it. I am rather persuaded that 
the proper move to make 1s to extend the activities of this 
branch and fix a maximum price upon those things that the 
farmer finds it necessary to buy in order to conduct his farm 
in the most efficient way and bring his production up to its 
highest output. 

Mr. Speaker, I fear that those who are in control do not fully 
appreciate the condition that prevails on the farms of this coun- 
try at this time. If some of the conditions are not remedied, 
the farmer will, through no fault of his, be compelled to greatly 
curtail the amount of crop that he will plant. In many cases 
the boys of the farmer have been taken to the Army to serve as 
soldiers. In the great majority of cases he has not complained, 
because he feels that everyone must do his share ; but when the boy 
leaves the farm to go to fight with the armed forces of the coun- 
try, the place made vacant by his having left the farm must be 
filled in some other way. The boy brought up in the city will 
not go to the farm, for he can find work in the city*at better 
pay and with work that is more to his liking. If the city boy 


would go to the farm willingly, he would not fill the place made 
vacant by the enlistment of the farmer’s son. The city boy does 
not know how to farm does not know how to harness, drive, or 
care for the teams; does not know how to run the tractor; does 
not know how to milk the cows; does not know how to work in 
order to get the greatest results from his labor. 


It is unfor- 
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tunate that the eourtry hes not before this realized the condi- 
tions that prevail on the average farm and has not so planned 
as to lerve every boy- who can show that he is a real producer 
on the farm at his labor until the other classes who go into the 
Arm: are exhausted. I know of many cases in my district 
where the taking of the boy for the Army has made it necessary 
for the ones at home to greatly lessen the number of acres sown, 
and will necessarily mean a great reduction in the food pro- 
duction at harvest time. The conditions that prevail can not be 
remedied by advice, it must be handled so as to zet results. You 
do not need to send men to the country to tell the farmer that 
he should make sacrifices, he knows that and is doing it, and 
in most cases doing it willingly. There is but one remedy for 
the conditions that exist on the farms of the country to-day, 
and that is to make the farms as profitabie as are the other 
branches of industry. The test of the profits that come from 
the farm can not be safely computed by the prices that he gets 
for his produce until you also consider the cost of production 
to him. If it costs more for labor, equipment, taxes, and up- 
keep than the produce from the farm will bring in the markets, 
the steady flow of population from the farm to the city will 
continue, as it has for years, and which has moved with greater 
acceleration since the war began. 

Mr. Speaker, there never was a question that confronted a 
people of more importance than the question now confronting 
this country in keeping its farms fully manned and keeping 
them up to the highest level of production. You can not do it 
by passing resolutions; you can not do it by talking about the 
glories of agriculture; you can not do it in any other way than 
by making the farm so attractive to the average boy as he 
comes to manhood that he will see that it promises at least an 
equal chance for independence and an equal return for energy 
and industry as is offered by the other lines of endeavor. In 
the present crisis in the production of food for our Army and 
the armies of our allies, the farmer is looking to this Congress 
to not only treat him fairly in the prices that he receives for 
the products of his farm but he is looking to Congress to break 
the death strangle of the profiteer, who up to this time has plied 
his nefarious and pitiless trade with but meager hindrance. 





Federal Control of Railways. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. DEWALT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe House or RepresENntTATIVvVES, 


Wednesday, March 27, 1918. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield one hour to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEwALt], a member of the committee. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, judging from the statements made by the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts I am fully aware that this rail- 
road legislation, which we are about to discuss, is one of great 
importance. He emphasized that fact by saying that he was 
quite sure that there were Members of the House, other than 
members of the committee, who were quite equal to the task of 
discussing this bill. I grant him that, because in the very out- 
set of my remarks I desire to say that the importance and the 
gravity of this bill are of such momentous character that, even 
though I as a member of the committee have been engaged in 
hearings for almost four weeks, I do not have the temerity to 
say that I am entirely able to discuss comprehensively and 
lucidly the provisions of this bill. The importance of it is 
beyond question, and perhaps in the outstart it might be well 
to refer to some matters that make it so important for the 
earnest consideration of this great body. 

In the first place, the property rights of the railroad com- 
panies amount in the aggregate, roughly estimating the same, 
to over $18,000,000,000 in this country, and this legislation will 
vitally affect that tremendous amount of property interest. 
The mere statement of that fact is sufficient to warrant me in 
stating that this is one of the most important bills presented to 
this Congress. Again. there are 1,700.000 employees engaged 
by these railroad companies. Who would dare to assert in con- 
tradiction that their interests should not be conserved and pre- 
served, and if that be true, then again the importance of this 
great measure must become apparent to you. Added to that you 


should remember that there nre over 259.090 miles of railroad 
lines in this country that must be affected by this legislation. 
Added to that fact is another which is quite important, and 
that is that there are hundreds of thousands of stockholders in 
these corporations whose moneyed interests will be vitally af- 
fected by the passage or the nonpassage of this bill. And so 


‘whilst one perhaps is able, after hearings held in committee, to 


have some general knowledge of the subject that he is about to 
discuss, I am very frank to say to this membership that I am 
quite aware of my own deficiencies. I claim no pride of au- 
thorship in this bill, nor do I attempt to assert that it is a 
perfect bill. 

RAILROADS BROKEN DOWN. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, I would make the suggestion 
that the gentleman has omitted from his list of those who are 
vitally interested the 110,000,000 people in the United States. 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman from Illinois had permitted 
me a moment, I would have referred to that as perhaps the 
most important of all the considerations, and I am very glad 
the gentleman introduced it just the moment that he did. The 
great question of rates in this controversy is certain to be raised, 
and, after all, in the ultimate conclusion, if the gentleman from 
Illinois will permit me to suggest, it is the consumer who ulti- 
mately pays the freight. And it is entirely suggestive and proper 
that the gentleman from Illinois should say that 110,000,000 
people are vitally interested in this legislation, because as the 
rates are changed, either for freight or passenger traffic, or as 
the management of these roads is changed ultimately, the peo- 
ple—men, women, and children—throughout the country must, 
in the popular expression used, “ pay the freight.” 

Now, let us drop for 2 moment, if you please, the consideration 
of the importance of this legislation. The next thought that 
occurs to me, and possibly will occur to you. is, logically, ad- 
mitting the importance of it, where is the necessity for it? The 
necessity for it became quite apparent te every man who had the 
situation in hand. and particularly and strongly apparent to the 
membership of this committee. 

The whole Nation knew, and everyone now is convinced, of 
the fact that the railroad systems of the country had. according 
to popular expression, “broken down.” Freight traffic, pas- 
senger traffic, all sorts of transportation facilities, were con- 
gested and for the time being almost at a standstill. What were 
the causes of this great discomfort to the people of this country? 
Was it the fault of the Government? No one could fairly charge 
that that was true. Was it the fault of the railroads? Partially 
so; yes. I think an affirmative answer could be given to that 
proposition. But there were other reasons which were mo- 
mentous and almost paramount in regard to this great disaster 
that fell upon the country almost overnight. What were they? 

TREMENDOUS WAR SHIPMENTS, 

There was a tremendous demand for transportation. When 
the war came on, and when we were preparing for entrance into 
the war, it became necessary to make shipments almost beyond 
comparison with the shipments that had been made in years 
prior to our proposed entrance into the contest. The natural 
consequence was that freight traffic was congested. And the 
sequence of that congestion, and the sequence also of the de- 
mand of the Government for shipments of war munitions, led 
to priority orders, and priority orders meant in substance that 
governmental shipments should take precedence of all other 
shipments. And for that reason, and for other reasons conse- 
quent thereon, there was this congestion in freight and pas- 
senger traffic. 

Added to that was the apparent desire, futile in the end, of 
the railroad managers to help the Government; and you will 
remember better perhaps than I can tell you that there was a 
war board of railroads established, which war beard of rail- 
roads consisted of the general managers and presidents of the 
various roads of the country. To their credit—and I desire 
to voice that sentiment now—be it said, that they did the best 
they could under the circumstances, and they displayed loyalty 
and publie spirit which deserves the recognition of the people 
of this country. Unfortunately, however, they were hampered. 
They were unable to do that which the Government desired 
and which they were willing to do. How were they hampered? 
They were hampered by the Sherman law and they were con- 
strained by the rules and regulations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Priority shipments were clearly against the 
provisions of these two methods of regulation. The routing of 
freight was clearly against the provisions of the interstate-com- 
merce regulations. and they did under the law the best they 
could, but it was finally found that it was entirely inefficient, 
and that in order to render the service that the Government 
demanded, and in order to serve the public ut the sume time, 
it became necessary to do, what? 
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CARS USED FOR STORAGE, 


It became necessary, in the judgment of the Government itself 
and of the committee acting under the authority of this House, 
to devise some means by which these rules and regulations 
should either be made lax, made wider, if you please, or en- 
tirely abrogated. Perhaps no more explicit and suggestive illus- 
tration of this fact can be shown than that of demurrage. 
There is not a man within the hearing of my voice who does 
not know that there were thousands of freight cars that were 
used us storage places. They were filled with freight; they 
arrived at terminal stations and remained unloaded not only 
for days but sometimes for weeks. And the fact was disclosed 
in the herrings that sometimes these cargoes of freight in these 
ears were sold and resold, and again sold and resold, without 
ever being unloaded. All of this resulted, as I am trying to 
show you, in this great disaster to the transportation systems 
of the country. 

Mr. DENISON. 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. DENISON. I was going to ask the gentleman right at 

that point if he does not think that situation could have been 
met by Congress repealing those regulations and suspending the 
Sherman law? 
' Mr. DEWALT. It could have been met in that way, and that 
was suggested by the Interstate Commerce Commission itself, 
and there were two remedies, one of which you suggest and that 
which is now propssed. I am frank to admit that, sir. And 
in this discussion I beg pardon, gentlemen, for desiring, if possi- 
ble, to answer all pertinent questions which may be submitted 
to me, disclaiming to have any more knowledge than anybody 
else has upon the subject, and I am quite sure that if the ques- 
tions be relevant, material, and pertinent I will receive in- 
formation and perhaps be able in my modest way to impart 
some. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Right in this conneccion, in touch- 
ing the causes of the congestion, I am interested to know what 
the gentleman’s views ure in reference to how far the diver- 
sion of traffic from other ports to New York contributed to that 
condition? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


PHILADELPHIA A TERMINAL CITY, 


Mr. DEWALT. I think you had better put that, sir, in the 
other way. “ Nondiversion” to those ports would, in my judg- 
ment, be a more explicit term. It is true that the port of New 
York, by the natural influx and reflex of trade in this country, 
is the greatest port in the country; and it is also true, and 
shown by the testimony in some of these hearings, that the ports 
of Charleston, Savannah, New Orleans, and Philadelphia, if you 
please. also included, do not have the terminal facilities that 
New York has. They do not have the depth of water for large 
vessels, and the natural consequence is that trade seeks its 
easiest channel. It is like the flowing of the blood in the human 
body. If the veins are congested, the blood does not readily 


flow, and the system becomes affected or possibly ceases its’ 


functions. And the question is very pertinent from the fact 
that if Savannah, Charleston, and New Orleans, and Phila- 
delphia, too, if you please, in my own State, had the terminal 
facilities and the depth of water, which possibly they have not, 
a great deal of this freight would be diverted from New York 
and would go to those other ports. 

Mr. WHALEY. or. Chairman, will the gentleman permit a 
question right there? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. WHALEY. You say the diversion of traffic from those 
ports was because of the lack of water at those ports. Is it not 
a matter of fact that those ports have that depth of water? 

Mr. DEWALT. I understand the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina has received an appropriation, quite monumental in its 
aggregate, which will give the required depth of water at 
Charleston. 

Mr. WHALEY. I would like to correct that. There is a 
depth of water already there sufficient to float any ship of the 
United States or any that England sends over here with the ex- 
ception of the Mauretania. 

Mr. DEWALT. I hope it will be increased to a depth of 35 
feet and the appropriation in like proportion. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think the gentleman ought 
to advise the committee that Philadelphia has an assured high- 
tide depth now of 35 feet, and is capable of accommodating 
twice as much business as goes into that port, and that it has 


terminal and docking facilities sufficient to take over a vast 
part of the business that now clogs New York. 


DOCKING FACILITIES ADEQUATE, 


Mr. DEWALT. I entirely agree with the gentleman, and yet 
strange it is that the general public throughout the West has an 
idea that Philadelphia has not the requisite terminal facilities 
and the proper depth of water. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. ; 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the West is not quite that 
much in error and that they know something about the depth 
of water at Philadelphia. But regardless of that, is not the 
gentleman aware of the’ fact that it is now conceded that a 
great mistake was made in sending so much freight to New 
York, and that arrangements have been made for its diversion 
to these other ports to a very considerable extent? 

Mr. DEWALT. I am very glad that is so. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I would say that the misinformation through- 
out the country as to the port of Philadelphia was in no wise 
due to a lack of diligence and repcated statements on the part 
of the distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 
of whom I have distinct recollections on several occasions as 
having mentioned, first, that there was such a port as Philadel- 
phia and that the port was made up largely of water, and, sec- 
ond, that it was of great depth, corresponding therewith to 
his arguments and his speeches delivered here on the floor. 
[Laughter.] ; 

WATER DEEP ENOUGH. | 

Mr. DEWALT. Well, I do not want to reply to that at all, 
except to say this: That the gentlemen who reside in the be- 
loved city from which the gentleman from Pennsylvania comes 
are largely of the Quaker element and are always very modest ; 
they are not like those of the West and they do not blow their 
horns so loudly. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Of course, I thank the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] and the equally distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DEwAatt] for the fine per- 
sonal compliments they have paid to me, but I would like the 
gentleman to permit me to incorporate in his remarks this fact, 
that Boston has a depth of 35 feet, that Baltimore has a depth ot 
35 feet, that Philadelphia has a depth of 35 feet, that Charleston 
has a depth of at least 30 feet, that Savannah has a depth of 
50 feet, and so on down the line; as all those ports south of 
New York are nearer to the West than New York is, it is not 
strange that people should wonder why all the business of the 
West and of the South should be concentrated at the port of 
New York. 

Mr. DEWALT. Whatever the reason is, the fact is quite 
apparent, and the result is the same. I am very glad that my 
colleague from Pennsylvania has given not only me but the 
House and the committee the information that it is so impor- 
tant for the people at large to know, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

RAILROADS SLOW TO ACT. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. When the gentleman was diverted he 
was discussing the limitations caused by the accumulation of 
ears on. the sidings and the use of them for storehouse purposes 
instead of for transportation. That was not caused by any pro- 
vision of law. That condition might have been remedied by the 
railroad companies themselves, might it not? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The gentleman also referred to the fact 
that under the provisions of the interstate commerce law—and 
I think he mentioned section 6—there were certain limitations 
which prevented the railroad companies from developing their 
system and making them as efficient as they may be under this 
legislation. 

Mr. DEWALT. I did not mention the section, but that was 
my idea; yes. 

Mr, ALEXANDER. I would like to ask the gentleman to de- 
velop that thought and tell us just what those provisions are; 
in other words, why these roads under private ownership could 
not be developed and utilized just as well as if those limita- 
tions were removed and the roads taken out of governmental 
control? ' 

Mr. DEWALT. The only question that arises here, if the 
gentleman will permit me, is this, that in spite of the fact that 
we have a demurrage system. and in spite of the fact that 
the Government and the railroads themselves have been very 
assiduous in collecting this demurrage, the shippers of freight 
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are willing to pay the demurrage in order to have the storage 
facilities of the cars. They simply laugh at the idea of demur- 
rage. because they think it cheaper to pay the demurrage than 
to take the freight off the cars in proper time except as that 
time suits their convenience. That is the truth of it. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

THE OLD SYSTEM FAULTY, 

Mr. AYRES. Is it not a fact that the railroads themselves 
utilize a great many cars for storage purposes? 

Mr. DEWALT. I am sorry to say that I think that is so. 
I am not here with any bill or brief for the railroad companies, 
nor do I excuse them at all for their laxity in not enforcing the 
rules which they themselves have made—and the regulations 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. But there is very little 
use, gentlemen, in decrying these evils or blaming John or James 
for the existence thereof. We have a condition confronting us, 
and the question is, How are we to remedy it? Not ‘ Who is to 
blame?” Not “ Why he or it is to blame?” But the blame being 
here, and the condition existing, the question is, “ What is the 
best thing to do under the circumstances?” 

Now, let me proceed for a moment further, leaving that phase 
of the topic and going to another: Admitting the importance of 
the subject we are discussing, and admitting, if you please, the 
necessity for the legislation, as we have tried to point out, how 
did the legis!ation come about? And how is it that we now have 
before us this bill? 

It came about in this way. You will recollect it, perhaps, 
without any refreshment of your memory on my part. In 1916 
there was a bill enacted into law entitled “An act making ap- 
propriations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 1917, and for other purposes.” In that appro- 
priation bill was the following section: 

’ THE PRESIDENT COMMENDED. 

The President, in time of war, is empowered, through the Secretary 
of War, to take possession and assume control of any system or systems 
of transportation. or aay part thereof, and to utilize the same, to the 
exclusion as far as may be necessary of all other traffic thereon, for the 
transfer or transportation of troops, war material and equipment, or 
for such other purposes connected with the emergency as may be needful 
or desirable. 

That act was passed August 29. 1916, and, gentlemen, I desire 
to enforce upon your attention this very momentous thing, that 
although in the judgment of a great many eminent lawyers, 
some of whom I have consulted, the President, under the pro- 
visions of the act of 1916, had the authority and the right then 
and there to take possession of and assume control of the rail- 
road systems of this country, he did not do that. Why did he 
not do it? Of course, again I may say I hold no brief for the 
President of the United States. but the very fact that he did 
not do so is evidence tv my mind that he was using the best 
of sound judgment in preparing the country at large for this 
momentous action when he must take over the railroad systems 
of the country. 

I have heard it said here that this was an assumption of 
authority by the President of the United States that was almost 
autocratic in its exercise. I grant you we have proceeded along 
the lines of almost revolutionary processes; I grant you that 
an old-line Democrat like myself, reared with the idea that 
the Constitution must be strictly conserved and observed, is 
sometimes frightened, almost appalled, at these momentous 
powers that are given to the Executive. But the very fact 
that the President did not exercise them when he had the 
right to exercise them, if he saw fit. and that he waited all this 
time, until it became quite apparent to him and the country at 
large that it must be done. is good assurance to me that he did 
not desire and never assumed autocratic powers. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORDNEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly, sir. 

INLAND CANALS EXCLUDED. 


Mr. FORDNEY. In section 6, page 9, of the bill there is this 
language: 

From said revolving fund the President may expend such an amount 
as he may deem Ss or desirable for the purchase, construction, 
or utilization and operation of canals, boats, barges, tugs, and other 
transportation facilities on the iniand, canal, and coastwise waterways, 
and may in the acquisition, operation, and use of such facilities create 
or employ such agencies and enter into such contracts and agreements 
as he skall deem in the p-tblic interest. 

Does the gentleman think in order to carry on this war it is 
necessary that the Government should purchase inland canals 
that will not admit ships? 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentleman will permit me to answer 
that question when I get to the discussion of the different sec- 
tions of the bill, I will be very much obliged; but the power to 
purchase inland canals is, in my judgment, not contemplated in 
the act. 


a ——  ———————————————————————— ——————— ——————————— 


Mr. FORDNEY. I shall be very glad to do it. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the geni#eman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. No; not for the present. I know the gentle- 
man is very much interested in the subject of inland waterways, 
and his knowledge is authority on that subject. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I do not want to interrupt 
the gentleman, but should like through him to remind the gen- 


tleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] that hundreds of barges ° 


laden with lumber have been using some of the canals referred 
to, while others have been delayed because the railroads were 
incapable of taking their *ergoes, with the result that ship von- 
struction has been held up and the war has not proceeded as 
rapidly as it should. 


REASON FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION. 


Mr. DEWALT. Now, resuming the thought that was in my 
mind, gentiemen, after this provision in the appropriation bill 
of 1916 was incorporated into the law, then there was this 
period of preparation, as I have tried to illustrate. And then 
there followed what? A proclamation by the President of the 
United States, in which he said that he would do what? 

Take possession and assume control at 12 o’clock noon on the 28th 
day of December, 1917, of each and every system of transportation and 
the appurienances thereot located wholly or in rt within the bound- 
aries ot the continental United States and consisting of railroads and 
owned or controlled systems of coastwise and inland transportation 
engaged in general transportation, whether operated by steam or by 
electric power, including also terminals, terminal companies, and ter- 
minal associations, sleeping and parlor cars, private cars and private 
car lines, elevators, warehouses, telegraph and telephone lines, and all 
other equipment and appurtenances commonly used upon or operatc&® 
as a part of such rail or combined rail-and-water systems of trans- 
portation 

We then have as a consummation of these facts that I have 
tried to give you, first, The importance of the legislation ; second, 
the necessity of it; third, the passage of the act of 1516; and 
fourth, the proclamation of the President of the United States. 
We have this fact. that now tLe President is in actual control 
of the railroad systems of this country. Why do I try to 
emphasize that statement? I emphasize it, gentlemen, for this 
reason, that it brings me to the discussion now in regular order 
of the bill itself. 

When the President took over the railroads, as we say in 
popular terms, when he assumed control and took possession 
thereof, he was taking private property for public use, and, as 
we all know, the Constitution provides that there must be pay- 
ment for such taking. The question then naturally came to 
the mind of the legislator as well as to the mind of the 
Executive, What means can be best devised to pay this stipu- 
lated sum, or, if not stipulated, how shall this remuneration 
be made? 

THE PERIOD OF CONTROL, 


If it were a complete taking over, if it were not only an 
occupation but a confiscation or a commundeering, which 
meant not only the use but the actual possession of the prop- 
erty for an indefinite or a definite time, which meant ownership, 
the question might be easier of solution, because it would 
amount to an appraisal of the value of the property, an ap- 
praisal of the franchise, and other concomitant features which 
go into such an appraisal, and then a lump sum could be paid 
by the Government for such taking. But this taking is differ~ 
ent. This is the taking of the use for a time. What is that 
time? For and during the war, and for such a reasonable time 
thereafter, not exceeding a stipulated time, to wit, two years 
after the ratification of the treaty of peace. 

It therefore became, in the mind of every sensible man who 
was studying this situation, a startling question as to what 
should be paid. There were several theories presented. I do 
not desire at this time, nor do I have the time, to cover the 
several theories that were presented to the committee. But this 
bill provides a specific method of arriving at what should be 
paid to the different railroad companies. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield in this connection? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. LAZARO. In explaining this feature of the bill, will the 
gentleman explain how the British handled that feature of it 
when they took possession of their railroads? 

Mr. DEWALT. I shall be very glad to, as well as I am able, 
sir. The Government of Great Britain had an act passed in 
1871 which gave the Government the right to take over, with- 
out any further proceedings, the railroads in the United King- 
dom. When the war came, in 1914, the Government took over 
the railroads. It was first asserted that they did it without 
any regard or agreement as to compensation, but they did 
afterwards make an agreement. They made an agreement in 


the spring after the war in August, 1914. They have contin- 
ued the operation and extended the power week by week. In- 
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stend of for a time limited, they extend the power week by 
week, 
Mr. MONTAGUE. Every two weeks. 
POOLING RAILROAD INCOME, 


Mr. DEWALT. Every two weeks, is it? Pardon me for 
saying ene. The first system was for a pooling of railroad in- 
come, They paid to the lines for operating the amount that 
they had received for the years 1914 and 1913, dependent in 
amount as to whether the business of the first six or seven 
months of 1914 was in excess of. the business done in the last 
six mouths of 1913. 

After pooling all these rates, both for passenger and freight 
traffic, they divided the receipts in proportion to the amount 
of earnings the various roads had had prior to that time. 
That arrangement was again changed for what was called an 
inclusion of the bonus system. The labor agitation came on, 
and the laborers on the railroads insisted that they must have 
higher pay. The Government then said that they would guar- 
antee a 25 per cent increase to the laborers on the railroads, 
and the amount given to the railroads was not made less by 
reason of the bonus, for the Government stood for the bonus. 
That bonus has again been increased 10 per cent and includes 
not only the maie laborers but the females in the railroad offices 
taking the place of male employees. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I find that there are a number of small 
railways in Missouri that believe—whether it is true or not I 
de not know—that the action of taking the larger systems, to 
the exciusion of the short lines, is going to drive them into 
bankruptcy. Will the gentleman discuss the wisdom of the 
order or the law that excludes from operation under the Gov- 
ernment of these small roads? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will be pleased to do so hereafter. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

ENGLISH LABOR TROUBLES. 

Mr. DENISON. My inquiry is suggested by the reply of the 
gentleman to the gentleman from Louisiana in reference to the 
labor troubles in England. I would like to ask the gentleman 
if he remembers the fact that there was a threatened and im- 
pending strike among the railroad employees of this country 
just before the President issued his program in December? 

Mr. DEWALT. I am not certain about that. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. If the gentleman will pardon me, I 
do not think there was any threatened strike; they did make a 
demand for increase of wages. 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not think that since the passage of the 
Adamson bill there has been any threatened strike on the part 
of the employees of the railroads. 

Mr. DENISON. Perhaps it was in the form of a general 
demand for increased wages. 

Mr. DEWALT. There has been a demand for increased 
wages—the first demand was 40 per cent, but that has been 
graduated to 20 per cent, and I think gentlemen who represent 
the railroads and the unions have agreed upon some tentative 
proposition. 

Mr. DENISON. Does the gentleman think that the demand 
for a decided increase of wages that was made at the time had 
anything to do with precipitating the action of taking over the 
railroads? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not think it had a particle of effect. 
I do not think it was a moving consideration in the minds of 
either the Executive or his advisers. It is a clear business 
proposition, and that is all this is, coupled with a legal liability 
that a party always has when he takes private property for 
himself, or when the Government takes private property for 
publie use. That is the legal proposition, and it is a business 
proposition as well. The only question, in my judgment, that 
there is before this House at this time which is of great moment 
is how we ¢an best determine what the remuneration shall be, 
taken in connection with the other things that are concerned 
with that vital question. If this is so, then let us proceed in 
the limited time I have to a discussion of the provisions of this 
bill. 

RAILROADS ENTITLED TO COMPENSATION, 

When I spoke of the pay of the railroad companies for the 
use of their lines I stated in the same breath this legal propo- 
sition, that when they were deprived, even for a moment, of 
their property rights they are entitled to-compensatior. Whether 
the time be 1 year or 10 years, the primal question is, What 
shall be paid? 

In this bill the committee has provided for what is known as 
the stundard return. What is the standard return? The 


standard return can perhaps be best defined by giving you what 
I have tried to get out of the act itself. It is the annual aver- 
age railway operating income, including income of lines ac- 
quired by lease of or connected with the carrier between July 
1, 1914, and December 31, 1917, for the three years ending June 
30, 1917; and the rate per cent to be fixed by the President upon 
the cost of any additions or betterments, less retirements or 
road extensions made during the six months ending December 
31, 1917. Now that is the standard return as laid down by 
this act. 

What does it amount to in figures? The net operating income 
of the roads in class 1—and that includes all the roads whose 
income was over $1,000,000 a year—was $1,020.800,000. That 
was for 1917. In 1916 the net income of these roads in class 1 
was $984,872,959. In 1915, which was what the railroad com- 
panies called the lean year, the net income was $683,104,833. 

Add these three amounts together and you have $2,688,777,792, 
and dividing that by 3 you have $896.254.264, which is the 
average net operating income for these three yeurs for this 
class 1 railroad, to wit, the railroads whose annual income was 
over $1,000,000 a year. But there were other railroads that 
were not of class 1, namely, railroads that did not earn $1,000,000 
a year. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

THE TOTAL MILEAGE, 

Mr. BORLAND. How much of the total mileage of the coun- 
try is included in class 1? 

Mr. DEWALT. I :m not able to give the gentleman that. 
The total mileage operated in 1917 on all of the railroads was 
about 230,000 miles. The total in 1916 was 257,000 miles, in 
round numbers. I can give the gentleman that exactly, if he 
will wait a moment. 

Mr. BORLAND. I know the total mileage of the country is 
approximately 250,000 miles, but I was wondering how much 
of it was included in class 1. 

Mr. DEWALT. Perhaps another way of answering the gen- 
tleman’s question is this: Class 1 earned and received about 96 
per cent of the total income of all of the roads, but as to the 
mileage I can not give you the exact figures. 

Mr. CRISP. Would the gentleman mind giving us the per 
cent that the roads in class 1 earned, or has the gentleman re- 
duced that to percentages? 

Mr. DEWALT. That differs so variously and ‘so radically 
that one could not estimate that; but if this figure were to be 
divided by the property valuation used in operation by all the 
roads in class 1, it would give them an average percentage of 
about 5.6 per cent on their property. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is that based upon the amount of capital 


; actually invested? 


Mr. DEWALT. Yes; their operating property. As I tried 
to say before the interruption, this figure of $896.000,000. in 
round numbers, did not include the average operating income 
of these roads that were not in class 1, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and others who were advising with the 
framers of this bill included a sum for them which made the 
total about $935,000,000, which is a basis of payment if this 
agreement is carried into effect by the President of the United 
States. 

VALUATION BASIS. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. How does the percentage for those 
three years compare with the percentage for the years imme- 
diately preceding, say, 1913, 1912, and 1911? 

Mr. DEWALT. In some of the years preceding 1912 the gross 
earnings were larger, though not larger than 1917, because that 
was the banner year. Nineteen hundred and nine was a lean 
year, if I recollect; 1912 was a lean year, as the railroad men 
call it, and the scale of gradation runs up and down, best illus- 
trated by a map that’ was presented to the committee itself, 
showing that in some years whilst the gross receipts were en- 
hanced, the net income did not materially increase by reason of 
the greater expense in operation and the greater cost for mate- 
rial. : 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman state about what per cent 
of this net income finally went to the pockets of the stock- 
holders? 

Mr. DEWALT. I can tell that pretty nearly. 

Mr. SWITZER. Not all of it, as I understand it? 

THE BONDED INDEBTEDNESS. 
Mr. DEWALT. Oh, no. The gross earnings of these roads 


were $3.824,419,739. The operating expenses, and this will give 
the gentleman a clue to what he desires to know, were $2.581,- 
838.511, leaving a net, after the payment of taxes, which 
amounted to $172,830,714, of $1,069,750,514. which was for the 
payment of dividends and for the payment of the intere‘t on 
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the bonds. When the gentleman asked me the question how 
much went into the pockets of the stockholders and the bond- 
holders, not being fortunate enough to own any stock or bonds 
of railroad companies, I really can not answer the question. 

Mr. SWITZER. Is it not true that a great part of this went 
back into betterments? 

Mr. DEWALT. Some part of it did. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will permit, this 
may throw a little light on the question asked by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Switzer]: The bonded indebtedness of the car- 
riers is $10.000,000.000, on which was paid $450,000,000, with ic- 
terest. The amount paid in dividends was from $250,000,000 to 
$300.000,000, and that would leave a balance of possibly $150.- 
000,000 or $200,000,000 for surplus, fixed betterments, and so on. 

Mr. SWITZER. About one-fourth, then? 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I desire to hurry on, as I 
have promised, as well as I may, to touch one other question 
which some gentleman here on the left asked me. Before we 
get to that, however, how do we ascertain this standard re- 
turn? The standard return is ascertained, according to the 
provisions of the bill, by taking the debits and credits arising 
from the accounts in the monthly reports to the Interstate 
Cominerce Commission. 

That is the basis, including equipment rents and joint fa- 
cility rents. and then the standard return also includes the 
cost of adéitions and betterments, railroad extensions, and 
they are to be ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from reports, books, and other data of the carriers, 
and these are to be certified to the President. What is the 
result? The result is this, that after you have fixed a-basis for 
the standard returr as outlined in one of the provisions of sec- 
tion J you determine almost in the same breath how that ascer- 
tainment shall be arrived at, and how is it? 

Not by the railroad companies themselves, not by the Presi- 
dent. if you please, not by the Director General, but by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission from their reports which 
have been submitted to them by the railroad companies, and 
which they have supervised, and which they have ratified. So 
that there can be no question either about the validity of the 
ascertainment nor about the justice of the ascertainment, pro- 
vided always you agree with me in saying that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is a body which is reasonable and just 
and loyal and conservative of the Government’s interests. Now, 
this certificate as furnished by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission shall be conclusive as to the amount for the purposes 
of this agreement, 


STANDARD RETURN EXPLAINED. 


This same section 1—and I am hurrying along—provides fur- 
ther that Federal taxes under the act of October 3, 1917, as- 
sessel for the time beginning January 1, 1918, shall be paid 
by the carrier or charged against the sum known as the stand- 
ard return, and other taxes shall be paid out of the revenue 
derived from the railway operations whilst under Federal con- 
tro!. Ali taxes before January 1, 1918, shall be paid out of the 
carrier’s funds or charged against the standard returns and 
deducted therefrom. In other words, the Government will pay 
the tax whilst it is operating the roads, but the railroad com- 
panies will pay the taxes which ought to have been paid or 
which were assessed against them prior to the date specified 
and that I have just mentioned. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is there any provision in the bill in refer- 
ence to taking care of these taxes except in cases where an 
agreement is made with the railroad? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes, sir; there is. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman point it out? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will come to that in a few moments. We 
then follow in this section 1 a stipulation as to maintenance. 
Everyone knows who is engaged at all with railroad legislation 
or with railroad operation. or even though he be but a mere 
traveler upon a railroad, that there must be betterments for 
maintenance, there must be extensions, there must be repairs, 
there must be, if you please, the acquirement of new motive 
power and new ears, 


AN EQUITABLE PROVISION. 


So this section 1 provides that maintenance, repairs, renewals, 
depreciation shall be considered so that the carriers’ prop- 
erty may be returned. How? That the carriers’ property may 


be returned to the owners thereof when this period of Govern- 
ment control is ended substantially in the same condition as 
when it was taken from them. 
provision can be had than that, 


Certainly no more equitable 


If I take the property of John Jones by right of eminent do- 
main, if you please—but that is not quite a relevant compari- 
son—but if I take the property of an individual for a certain 
time, with a promise to return it to him, I should return it in 
the same condition that I obtained it, or I should pay for the 
depreciation in the value thereof by reason of my use. There- 
fore, this provision of the bill provides that in regard to main- 
tenance and betterments they shall be substantially replaced to 
the road in the same condition as it was at the time the Govern- 
ment took the control. Now, further than that, section 1 pro- 
vides only one important feature, and that is as to nonoperating 
roads or those in the hands of receivers, and there the President 
may make such agreements with such corporations as are 
equitable. 

Now, what do we mean by “nonoperating” roads? There 
were certain roads which were not entirely completed. There 
were certain roads which were in process, if you please, of 


‘stabilization and required betterments, and therefore were not 


able to operate as going concerns. There were other roads in 
the hands of receivers, and it was deemed best by the authori- 
ties who drew the bill, and also by the committee itself, to place 
in the bill some stipulation to meet that emergency and that con- 
dition, and that is met by saying that as to those particular 
roads the President may make such an agreement as to him 
seems equitable under the supervision of the Director General 
of Railroads. 
THE SPECIFIED AGREEMENT. 

Now, that condition contemplates something which is also of 
very great moment. This lays out the general plan of how the 
standard return shall be established; it lays out the constituent 
parts that go into the standard return. It specifies, if you 
please, that the Interstate Commerce Commission by the reports 
submitted to it by the railroad companies shall effectually 
and eventually determine what the rates have been and upon 
which this standard return is based, and all this contemplates 
something which is not fully explained unless I say something 
else to you. What is that? It contemplates an agreement 
between the railroad companies and the President of the United 
States. 

In other words, after the standard return is fixed by this 
process that I have tried to demonstrate to you, then the Presi- 
dent goes to the carrier company and says, “Here is the 
standard return, fixed according to the reports that you have 
made to the Interstate Commerce Commission, graduated ac- 
cording to the process that is named in this bill. I offer to you 
an agreement now that we will pay to you this sum. I can not 
pay you in excess thereof, but I will pay you that as a maximum 
amount and I want you to agree with me, as I have taken over 
the road.” 

Mr. STEELE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. STEELE. As I understand the bill, there are two meth- 
ods of compensation provided. One is the judicial proceeding 
where the parties can not agree, and the other where they do 
agree. Now, does the method of the agreement provided here 
for compensation conform with the legal measure of damages? 

Mr. DEWALT. It does, sir. In answer to that let me say 
this, that in every legal proceeding—as the gentleman knows far 
better than I do, as I concede to him greater ability as a lawyer 
than I have ever claimed—as the gentleman well knows, and 
every other Member knows, the legal standard for the assess- 
ment of damages is this: What was the property worth at the 
time of the taking? That is the general broad proposition, 
Now, when we come down to pay damages for the use of_prop- 
erty, then we have the same standard. What was the use worth 
at the time of taking? And therefore it follows as a logical 
conclusion of the answer to the gentleman’s question that the 
legal standard of payment would be-what was its use worth at 
the time; and that is to be determined how? Why, by what it 
actually brought in; what it earned. 

OBTAINING THE AVERAGE. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. I am going to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Of course, we all agree that the rule established by the 
courts is when property is taken the value of it must be estab- 
lished at the time when it is taken. When we take over the use 
the gentleman says that is also to be established at the time of 
the taking. Is not that, however, subject to this modification, 
when you come to consider the question of use it must extend 
over a period of time, and for that reason there is no other 
standard except we shall take in the preceding years or months 
or days, or whatever may be proper for the purpose of deter- 
mining what period of time the use is? 
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Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNER. So it is hardly strictly true, I will ask the 
gentleman, to say that we determine the use of the property as 
of the time of the taking? 

Mr. DEWALT. No; but, niy dear sir, if the gentleman will 
take in connection that which I have just stated in reference to 
the establishment of the standard return, he will notice at once 
that the bill contemplates the taking in the receipts for three 
years and out of them making an average. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. Wesay to the railroads under the terms 
of this bill: We are willing to determine its use by this standard 
which we offer you. Now, you have the right to take it or re- 
fuse it 

Mr. DEWALT. I am going to come to that in a moment. I 
will now yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DowE Lt]. 


RAILROAD INCOMES DIFFER, 


Mr. DOWELL. I take it from the gentleman’s argument 
that some of these roads are not receiving the same income that 
others are receiving. 

Mr. DEWALT. That is certainly so. 

Mr. DOWELL. There are two methods that are adopted: 
One is by agreement and the other a remedy in the courts. Is 
it not true that the roads receiving the large incomes under this 
provision will accept the agreement and those receiving a less 
sum will refuse the agreement and obtain theirs through the 
courts? 

Mr. DEWALT. Well, in answer to that, I would say to the 
gentleman that there is nothing more dangerous in the world 
than prophecy. I have never yet been able to prophesy as to 
what I myself would do on the morrow, and I can not tell what 
they would do the next day. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. May I have 15 minutes additional time? 

Mr. SIMS. I yield 15 minutes more to the gentleman. 

Mr. DEWALT. I am sorry, gentlemen, if I have wearied you, 
and I apolize for taking all of the time that I have taken. 

I proceed now, gentlemen, to section 3 of this bill, which pro- 
vides that in case the President of the United States and the 
earriers are not able to agree, then what follows? The scheme 
is earried out. First, we try to agree with the carrier com- 
panies. The reason for that is that we desire by this bill to pre- 
vent litigation, and certainly nothing could be more desirable 
at this time than to prevent and forestall, if you please, litigation. 
And so every means is to be used by the Executive authority 
to arrive at this agreement. 


AVOIDING DISAGREEMENTS, 


But suppose the carrier company says, “ We will not agree,” 
or suppose the President says that the demands are excessive 
according to the circumstances, or the standard return, if you 
please, in regard to this one particular road is excessive at this 
particular time; and the parties to this agreement do not agree? 
In other words, they agree to disagree. Then what follows? 
The bill then provides that three referees shall be chosen, 
Chosen by whom? Not by the President; chosen not by the 
earrier companies, but chosen by an impartial body, namely, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. And these three men then 
shall determine the rights of these contending parties. 

The bill also provides that any member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission may serve as a referee or that anyone con- 
nected in official capacity with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission also shall have the right to serve if chosen. If then the 
reference is made, which is compulsory, of course, and the 
parties do not agree, what follows? Still the rights of the cor- 
poration are preserved, and still the rights of the Government 
are preserved. How? By referring the matter for final adjudi- 
eation to the Court of Claims. 

That is the last resort; but the whole design of this bill—the 
whole desire, as expressed throughout the bill—is to prevent 
as much litigation as possible, and to keep these railroad com- 
panies and the executive authority of the United States, and 
the Government itself, in such a position that litigation will not 
be necessary. I need not emphasize the importance of that, gen- 
tlemen. It is-apparent to the mind of everyone who knows any- 
thing at all about the subject. Litigation—unproveked, per- 
haps, in some instances; provoked in other instances—might 
possibly lead to the disruption of the transportation systems on 
the one hand or financial disaster on the other. 

REVOLVING FUND DEFINED. 

I pass over section 4 and section 5, although I have them 
noted here and would like to discuss them, and come down to 
the question of what is known as the revolving fund, which is 
section 6. 
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This bill provides that $500,000,000, not otherwise appro- 
priated, shall be appropriated for the purpose—of what? The 
expression is very clear in the bill. The revolving fund of 
$500,000,000 is for operating expenses, and with the revenue. 
derived from the operation of the road shall be used—for what? 
For just compensation of the railroads under control, for termi- 
nals, motive power, cars, equipment, and so forth. And the 
President may do what else? The President may order the road 
to make betterments and road extensions, and so forth, for road 
purposes, and may advance the cost thereof from the revolving 
fund for such betterments and extensions, and charge the same 
up against the carrier. 

Now, I have heard some gentlemen in committee, as well as 
out of it, say, “ Oh, well, this will inevitably lead to this, that 
the railroads will receive these betterments, receive these ex- 
tensions, will receive these large improvements, at the expense 
of the Government, and then when the railroads are turned over 
they will have the benefits thereof without payment to the Gov- 
ernment.” No more ridiculous statement was ever made by any- 
one in regard to the provisions of a bill if he reads and syllo- 
gizes the bill itself. Because the revolving fund is specified at 
$500,000,000, and the revenue derived from the operation of the © 
roads by the Government shall be taken for the purpose specified, 
to wit, for betterments and improvements, and for the payment 
of a just compensation to the roads, and, more than that, the 
President can order and direct that these betterments and im- 
provements shall be made and charged up against the standard 
return. 

SHORT LINES PROTECTED. 

I pass now to the question that was asked me in reference to 
the short-line railroad by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RvussELL]. And permit me to say that I believe that portion of 
the controversy is no longer one that need agitate the minds of 
those who are interested in short-line railroads. Section 9, 
referring to this matter, is as follows: 

That nothing in this act shall be construed to affect the routing in- 
structions— 

And I emphasize “ routing instructions ’— 
over, .nd the traffic arrangements— 

Emphasizing again, “ traffic arrangements ’— 
of such railroads as may not be taken under Federal control by the 
President unless such arrangements and instructions prejudice— 

What? Here are the two exceptions— 
the transportation of war materials or of Government supplies ; in which 
cases— ‘ 

And only in which cases, according to the provisions of this 
section— 
the President may oo the routing of such materials and supplies 
as the war and national interests demand. 

And certainly that is a wise and patriotic provision. 

And now, further: 


If the President should deem it necessary temporarily to suspend such 
arrangements and instructions as to freight other than war materials 
ond Copeounenens supplies he may thereafter, so far as practicable, cause 

o be diverted— 


What?— 
sufficient unrouted freight to such road as will compensate it in revenue 
for such temporary suspension. 
MAY REROUTE FREIGHT. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Now, that is the best provision that has been 
made there that is possible under the circumstances, and that 
is when the road is not taken over; but you notice that the 
section reads that the President may, as far as practicable, re- 
route other freights that might make up the loss to that road. 
But the mere fact that that may not be done, as I am informed, 
has already tended to reduce the value of stocks and bonds of 
some of these smaller lines, very much to their injury, I am 
informed, and they fear may result in driving them into the 
hands of receivers and into bankruptcy. 

Does not the gentleman appreciate that there is a possibility 
of very great injury being done to those smaller lines if they 
are not taken over? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do. One gentleman who appeared before 
the committee was president of one of the so-called short lines 
and the receiver of another; I think he came from Pittsburgh, 
His name I have forgotten. But he emphasized to the com- 
mittee this important fact, saying in substance: “I am speak- 
ing for these short-line roads, in which I am interested, and 
there are others who take the same view. I, speuking for them, 


desire only two things: First, that their traflic arrangements, as 
now provided for by the Interstate Commerce Commission, shall 
remain practically as they are, to wit, that we shall be entitled 
to a proportionate rate for the service we have rendered; and, 
secondly, that if there be freight diverted from our lines ae 
feeder lines to trunk lines, we receive such rate in return, if 














it is possible to give it to us; and third ”"—which I do not think 
has been mentioned in the argument at all by anybody who 
has asked me a question—‘“ that motive power and transporta- 
tion facilities be given us as heretofore.” 

ACCORDED CONSIDERATION. 


That is all they seem to be interested in, and it was with 
that view that this provision was drawn. And it was drawn, 
I believe—although I am not authorized to say so positively— 
by gentlemen who are interested in the short lines. I appreci- 
ate fully that these short lines are built, capitalized, and owned 
largely by local stockholders in the localities in which they are 
constructed. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understand, if the gentleman pleases, that 
there are about 800 of these short lines in the country? 

Mr. DEWALT. I so understand. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Several of them are in my district, built by 
the local people. As this great harm will come to them, I won- 
dered why, that situation should not be remedied so as to in- 
clude them. 

Mr. DEWALT. The only remedy, in my judgment, would be 
to take them al! over; and there, I fear, the remedy would be 
worse than the evil. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. The language is, “ That nothing in this act 
shall be censtrued so as to affect the routing instructions over 
and the traffic arrangements of such railroads as may not be 
taken under Federal contro! by the President,” and so forth. 
I want to ask is there any other language but that which 
would affect those traffic arrangements? And, if it does not, 
does it not leave this language meaningless? 

PRESIDENT MAY ACT. 


Mr. DEWALT. Oh, no; there is something in this act that 
might possibly lead to a different conclusion. 

Mr. LENROOT. What? 

Mr. DEWALT. There is a provision in the act itself to the 
effect that the President of his own initiative may route freight. 

Mr. LENROOT. There is nothing about traffic arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. DEWALT. Routing freight is traffic arrangements. I 
believe that provision is in the bill. 
Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 

tleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. I want to give a practical 
illustration of a road which I know something about, it being 
a short-line road. A member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission recommended that the Government should operate the 
road. The Secretary of the Treasury made the reply that “ We 
have no money to operate small reads, and the President can 
deal with it as he deems wise.” I therefore take it that the 
. Government will not have anything to do with small roads. 
Am I correct in that? 

Mr. DEWALT. I would not go quite as far as that, sir. I 
should think that the Government would have something to do 
with short-line railroads, and I appreciate very much the sug- 
gestion made by the gentleman from Missouri, Judge Russext, 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. But Mr. McAdoo said not. 

FIGHTERS ONLY WANTED. 
Mr. DEWALT. Mr. McAdoo illustrated it by saying: 


We are calling into the draft service of the United States at this time 
those who are most efficient for service in the war. We want fighters, 
and we do not want cripples. Therefore I say to the railroads generally, 
“ We want railroads that we can use, and we do not want railroads that 
we can not use.” 

Mr. WATSON of Pennsylvania. 
must suffer? 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, no. That does not follow at all, because 
by the provisions of this bill I maintain, and they themselves 
maintain, that they are taken care of as far as possible. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. , 

Mr. LAZARO. On day before yesterday the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Burnett] asked the chairman of the committee 
this question—it is short: 

Mr. Burnetr. As I understand from your bill, you give this power to 
the President? ‘That is, he may exercise it in regard to rates on rail- 
roads that are entirely inside of the border of a State, where the freight 
is entirely intrastate freight. Would not that absolutely, by this kind 
of legis:ation, destroy the power of the State railway commissions to fix 
intrastate rates on intrastate railroads, and so forth? 

I would like to have the gentleman’s opinion of that. 

Mr. DEWALT. That raises a very important question. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Then the small railroads 


Some 


of these lines will not be taken over, and perhaps a number of 
them that are not small roads. So far as those rgads are con- 
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cerned that have to do with interstate commerce, they will cer- 
tainly be governed by the Interstate Commerce Commission itself. 
You grant me that, do you not? 

Mr. LAZARO. Yes. 


STATE RIGHTS PROTECTED. 


Mr. DEWALT. The roads that are engaged entirely in in- 
trastate business will, of course, be covered by the State com- 
missions. But permit me to say that upon investigation it has 
been determined, at least it was so affirmed before the commit- 
tee, that there were only three or four railroads in the United 
States that are exclusively devoted to intrastate traffic, and the 
reason for that is this: That if there be a car upon a road that 
earries any freight from Ohio to Pennsylvania or from one State 
through another, it is interstate traffic, and therefore if it gets 
on that line, it is interstate traffic. 

RAILROAD DECLAMATIONS POPULAR, 

I know how very popular it is in the minds of a great 
many Members of Congress, not only on this side of the Cap- 
itol but on the other side as well, to proclaim and declaim 
continually against railroads and corporations. I fully ap- 
preeciate the fact, too, that it sounds very well back home to 
have gentlemen say that they are against corporations and rail- 
reads receiving cnormous amounts of cempensation for any- 
thing at anytime or anywhere. But that does not change the 
relation at all. The popularity of a measure or the unpopu- 
larity of a measure in the judgment of ap honest legislator has 
nothing to do with the proposition. 

Now, what is the proposition? I have heard the gentleman 
who has just spoken say that he demands justice, that he is will- 
ing to give justice, but he will not give anything in the way of 
tribute. Very well, let it ke so. Now, what is justice? These 
roads are taken over. That is an accomplished fact. Having 
been taken over, they must be compensated. That is the law. 
Now, how shall they be compensated? The gentleman says, 
“ Take over their property and give them a fair income or rental 
on that.” Unfortunately for that proposition, gentlemen of 
the committee, it is at this time an utter impossibility. Judge 
Prouty, who is on the valuation committee of railroads, has 
definitely declared that all the railroads to-day in this country 
so far as he knows are not able, from the judgment of the valua- 
tion conimittee, assisted by the railroads themselves, to place 
any definite value upon their operating property and their 
valuation. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly, sir. 

Mr. GORDON. Is the gentleman’s contention that it is neces- 
sary to fix the value of this property now of these railroads? 
Has it got to be done instanter, or can it be deferred, as we 
have done with other people whose property we have taken, 
until the real value of this property can be determined? 

PROPERTY INTERESTS CONSERVED. 


Mr. DEWALT. I believe, sir, that for the stability of all the 
stocks and bonds and all the property interests concerned in this 
eountry, so far as railroads are concerned, time is of the essence 
of the contract. ‘ 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Does the gentleman assert that we 
ought to stabilize these securities at a higher rate than is just 
to the people? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly not, and I am coming to that in a 
moment. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Why does the committee take the 
three-year period instead of the one-year period, as the English 
did? 

Mr. DEWALT. The reason is this: If we took only the ene 
year, 1917, then you would certainly pay them more than under 
this. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. England teok the prewar year of 1914, 
Why should not we do the same thing? 

Mr. DEWALT. They did not take the prewar year ef 1914; 
the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. GORDON. They took 1912. 

Mr. DEWALT. They took six months of 1913 and took six 
months of 1914. 

In other words, gentlemen of the committee, it is just this: 
There are a great many who argue this question who do not 
know anything about the facts. [Applause.] 

Mr. GORDON. And that is a fact. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. One moment. If I was to agree with all 
the premises which were laid down by the distinguished gentle- 
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men, then I would certainly come to their conclusion; but the 
trouble is I can not agree with the premises. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

EVASION NOT ATTEMPTED, 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
controversy any further. 

Mr. DEWALT. It is not a controversy; it is a discussion. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has just said 
that they could not take a prewar year, and yet he followed 
that statement by the statement that England took six months 
in 1913 and six months in 1914, including up to July, 1914, and 
the war began in August. And, then, they did take one year 
just before the war, by his own statement. [Applause.] 

Mr. DEWALT. That is exactly what I said, only the gentle- 
man did not hear it. The war broke out in 1914. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman can not evade 
that. That is what he did say. 

Mr. DEWALT. This gentleman never evades anything. He 
always tries to argue from the facts as they are presented ; 
and the fact is that in England they took six months of 1913 
and six months of 1914, and they averaged it; and they aver- 
aged it in this way, that if the profits of the railroads in 1914 
for the first six months were in excess of the profits of 1913, 
the last six months, they made the average. 

Mr. DOREMUS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will yield. 

Mr. DOREMUS. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hvp- 
DLESTON] has just asked you why we did not follow the Eng- 
lish plan and take a year preceding our entrance into the war. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. I ask for two minutes more, so that I can 
respond to this query. 

FIXING THE VALUATION. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOREMUS. If we had adopted that plan, would it not 
be even more favorable to the railroads than the one that is 
now incorporated in the bill? 

Mr. DEWALT. I have already said that. If we had taken 
last year—1917—that is the most prosperous year any of the 
railroad companies have known; 1915 was a lean year, bringing 
in some $683,100,000; and in 1917 over a billion dollars. The 
consequence was, they took a light year and a fairly prosperous 
year to determine the sum total and making the average. 

Now, as to this question of compensation according to valua- 
tion of the property, Judge Prouty, who was on the valuation 
committee, has declared that there are now only three railroads 
in this country that have been investigated as to their prop- 
erty valuation, and they have not yet determined the amount 
of that valuation. And, further, he says that it will take 
at least three or four years more—I think he said four, but 
he said three I am sure. I am referring to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin ‘{Mr. Escu] for the correctness of my statement. 

Mr. ESCH. The valuation, as far as the field was concerned, 
would take until 1920, and it would take a year before they 
could tabulate their returns. 

Mr. DEWALT. So you see the utter impossibility of trying 
to fix the valuation upon the basis as presented by my friend 
from Alabama. 

Now, this is a clear question of how we shall compensate them 
for the use of the property that is taken. The value thereof 
is represented by the earning capacity of that property, and that 
earning cayfacity is not determined by the railroad companies; 
it is not determined by the President; it is determined by the 
reports submitted to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
yearly, adopted, revised, and taken by them as a verity, and 
these sums are fixed and determined by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission after due investigation. 

PERIOD OF GOVERNMENT CONTROL, 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
All time has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time of the gentleman be extended two minutes in order 
to answer a question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the time of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
be extended two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The value of the use for what time? 


I do not wish to get into this 


M:. DEWALT. -The value of the use at time of taking 
would be the legal proposition. But in this instance that could 
not be a fair estimate, because if you were to follow that you 
would have to take the value of the use in 1917, and that 
would be disproportionately large. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. And you fix three years? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If you have the right to fix it at 3 years, 
why have you not the right to fix it for 5 years or 1C years? 

Mr. DEWALT. Because the contract is about to be entered 
into. You must hear the rights of both of the contracting par- 
ties and must arrive at an average that will best suit the 
interests of not only one but both. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Then, in the judgment of the committee, 
three years is such a period? 

Mr. DEWALT. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, if the gentleman was correct in his 
statement that a period of a year before the war would be 
unfair, because excessive, why did not the committee have a 
right to go back and take two years, or three years, at some 
period when the railroads of the country were not affected by 
the abnormal”conditions of war abroad? 

OBTAINING THE AVERAGE. 

Mr. DEWALT. In answer to that, I wish the gentleman had 
had the privilege of inspecting all the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from the year 1902 all the way up to 
1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am asking for information. 

Mr. DEWALT. He would then have come to the determina- 
tion that 1914 was a very lean year, that 1912 was what they 
called a bad year; and, going along the scale from year to year, 
it was determined by the committee from the inspection of those 
reports that the average was substantially the mean average 
during the entire time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, why would not 191v, 1911, and 1912 
be fair? 

Mr. DEWALT. In other words, I have just been informed — 
by one of my colleagues on the committee who has looked over 
the figures that this was the lowest net return during a period 
of 18 years for a like period of three years. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Would that be fair to the railroads? 

Mr. DEWALT. As long as they have not objected, I shouid 
think so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. LENROOT. I ask unanimoug consent, Mr. Chairman, 
that the gentleman may have two minutes more. He is a mem- 
ber of the committee. I would like to know what objections he 
has to the amendment I have proposed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Dr- 
WALT] may proceed for two minutes more. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


INEFFECTUAL AMENDMENT. 


Mr. DEWALT. As I understand the gentleman’s amendment, 
it is simply a transposition of the words “ not exceeding ” from 
the first page to the second page. Whether it changes the por- 
tent of the act I am not able to say. This, however, I will say 
in all candor to the gentleman that during the time of the dis- 
cussion on this very phrasing in this first section the gentle- 
man to my right, Mr. Snoox, of Ohio, offered an amendment al- 
most precisely similar in words and terms. That amendment 
was discussed, and the question came up as to whether these 
words should not be put in after the word “ compensation ” and 
before the word “not ’—‘“‘an amount not exceeding an annual 
sum,” and it was thought that that did not improve it at-all. 
It did not clarify the situation or make it any stronger. Then 
the words “ from time to time” were included as,an amendment, 
and then the question came up as to the line, ‘ equivalent as 
nearly as may be to the average annual railway operating 
income.” 

Now, I am going to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that 
I do not believe the transposition of those words “ not exceed- 
ing” from the first page to the second page makes one iota of 
difference in this bill, and, so far as I am concerned, as a mem- 
ber of the committee, I would vote for it. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman this 


question: Does it not change the entire character of the defini- 
tion of standard returns unless ths cnange is made? 
Mr. DEWALT, I do not think it makes one bit of change. 
Otherwise I would oppose the amendment. 
PREVENTING EXCESSIVE AMOUNTS. 
If the gentleman from Wisconsin will return to page 2, lines 
18 and 19, 2Q, 21, 22, and so forth, he will find this language: 
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In the computation of such income, debits and credits arising from 
the accounts, called in the monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission equipment rents and joint facility rents, shall be included. 
The standard return and the cost of such additions, betterments, or 
road extensions are to be ascertained by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from the reports, books, and other pertinent data— 

And so forth. Now we come down to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion, and he will notice how the extensions, betterments, or im- 
prcvements are to be ascertained by the Interstate Commerce 
report— . 
(not including, however, assessments for public improvements or taxes 
assessed on property under construction, and chargeable under the 
classification of the Interstate Commerce Commission to investment in 
road and equipment)— 

Now, the purpose of that phrase was to prevent an obligation 
being placed on the Government for assessment of taxes levied, 
if you please, by municipatities in the construction of the rail- 
roads during the time ef Federal control. Evidently the pur- 
pose of that was to prevent municipalities exacting from the 
Government these excessive amounts—street paving and other 
things of similar character. 

Now, you say, How shall it be collected? If it is a better- 
ment or improvement of the railroad itself. then it is to be 
ascertained under the rules of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under provisions of the foregoing section, and that is 
to be charged up against them in the standard return. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not true that under the interstate- 
commerce classification special taxes are never included under 
the term of either bétterments or improvements but are charged 
against capital direct? So it would not be covered by the 
language the gentleman states, because it being neither a better- 
ment nor an imprevement, it could not be taken into con- 
sideration by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


DISAGREES WITH CONTENTION, 


Mr. DEWALT. I do not agree with the gentleman at all; 
I do not think that is a reasonable construction. I think the 
foregoing part of section 1 clearly includes that. 

Mr. LENROOT. May I ask the gentleman a further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly; we are here for information. 

Mr. LENROOT. If it is neither a betterment nor improve- 
ment under the interstate-commerce classification, and is 
charged against capital, how could it be included in the lan- 
guage the gentleman has just read? 

Mr. DEWALT. The general provision as to betterments, 
extensions, and improvements—if the municipality by the con- 
struction of this road wanted to change the grade of a street, 
for instance, or if a :nunicipality insisted on an underground 
pussagewuy or an overhead passageway, they might assess a 
municipal tax against the railroad company while under Fed- 
eral control. The Government, by the inclusion of the words 
in parenthesis, avoided that as far as possible, and contem- 
plated in this bill, by the words heretofore quoted, that it 
might be included under the word “ extensions,” and therefore 
be deducted fairly from the standard return and decrease their 
emoluments to that amount. 

THE RAILROAD AGREEMENT. 


Let us look concretely, if possible, at the question now be- 
fore us, because I believe it is ene of very great moment. 
This bill provides, in the first place, that there shall be an 
agreement, if possible, between the President of the United 
States and the railroad corporations for the use, compensa- 
tion, and control of these railway systems. Now, the word 
“control,” from its legal definition, contemplates the manage- 
ment and the administration of railroad affairs. If it contem- 
plates the administration of railroad affairs and the manage- 
ment of railroad affairs. then it follows as a natural sequence 
that the President of the United States, through the Director 
General, must have centre! and administration of the financial 
affairs of the railway corporation. , 5 

The Government being in control and possession of the rail- 
Way Systems, must in some way take care of these maturing 
obligations. The railway officials themselves can not take care 
of them. They have no power to take care of them while these 
railways are under Federal control. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 


Mr, LENROOT. Why not; what are we paying them com- | 


pensation for? 

Mr. DEWALT. We are paying them compensation of $945,- 
000,000 for operating expenses, operating the railroads, for 
betterments and improvements, and for the use and occupation 
of the roads. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not a fact that their securities are 
higher to-day; that their stock and securities have risen on the 
stock exchange since we took Federal control? 
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Mr. DEWALT. I am very zlad to say that that is so. 

Mr. LENROOT. Therefore, are they no in better shape 
to-day to take care of their securities than they were before 
the Government took them over? 

POWER MUST BE UNDIVIDED. 

Mr. DEWALT. That does not meet the question, whether 
they are better off to-day than they were day before yesterday. 
The paramount question is, Have they the power and authority 
to take care of them? I concede that the gentleman is entirely 
fair in his argument, and I can see, too, that his motives are 
patriotic and right from his point of view; but when you grant 
to the Director, General certain powers in this bill, and under 
the powers granted in the act of 1916 “he exclusive control and 
management and administration of these railway companies, 
you take from them in that very instant the management of 
their financial affairs. There can be no question about that. 
If that be true, the maturing obligations must be taken care of, 
the management and administration of affairs of the companies 
must be taken care of, by the party that has control over them, 
and that is the Director General. 

We will say that railroad A has a million dollars of matur- 
ing obligations. If tey endeavor to float a new loan, the 
bankers would at once say we will not float your new obliga- 
tions to take up maturing obligations. Why not? Because you 
have no longer authority over them, because they are under 
Federal control. What is the Federal control? The Director 
General. Therefore it becomes necessary for the President to 
issue new bonds and new notes to take care of maturing obli- 
gations, 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As I understand, there is no disagree- 
ment about the policy that the President should be bestowed 
with this power, but was it the intention of the committee to 


| give him the power to spend money for that purpose in excess 


of the $500,000,000? 
THAT REVOLVING FUND. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; and there I must disagree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. MappENn]. He takes the position that 
the money could be expended in excess of the revolving fund. 
I can not so interpret this act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

Mr. DEWALT. Let me read the provision—and I refer my 
remarks to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen]: 

The President may purchase for the United States all or any part of 
such securities at prices not exceeding par, and may sell such securities 
whenever in his judgment it is desirab'e at prices not less than the 
cost thereof; any sums available from the revolving fund provided in 
section 6 may be used for such purchases. The President shall each 

Tr, aS soon as practicable after January 1, cause a detailed report to 

e submitted to the Congress of all receipts and expenditures made under 
this section and section 6 during the preceding calendar year. 

Now, what moneys does the President get into his hands under 
the provisions of this bill? There are two sorts of moneys eb- 
tained : First, he obtains the money from the operating income, 
to wit, receipts ef the railroad companies from freight and pas- 
senger traffic. Secondly, he receives an appropriation of $500,- 
000.000 as a revolving fund. Frem this revelving fund of 
$560,000,000 and from the income from operation of freight and 
passenger traffic he is allowed to do what? 

To operate the roads and pay the expenses of the operation, 
make betterments and improvements, and to order betterments 
and imprevements to be made, and to pay for them out of the 
revolving fund, if he so chooses, and charge them up aguinst the 
standard return fixed by the terms of the bill. Third, he is au- 
thorized by this to take from the revolving fund, net frem the 
operating income, money enough to pay for these maturing obliga- 
tions or to renew maturing obligations. 

UNITED STATES STABILITY. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. In just one moment. What is the result of 
this? The United States Government by reason of its great 
financial stability is able to issue bends at 4 per cent—issued 
them at ‘33 per cent prior to this last issue. It borrows money 
at 4 per cent. Suppose the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. owed a 
million dollars’ worth of maturing obligations. I take the pousi- 
tion, and I think it is sound in law and sound in reasoning, 
that after the Federal control the Pennsylvania Railroad Co, 
could not, without the affirmative consent of the President, issue 
anything to take the place of these maturing obligations, and 
that the power rests in the President of the United States, be- 
cause he has control. 
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But suppose, now, they wanted to issue new obligations, and 
suppose they had obtained the consent of the President so to do, 
and those obligations bore 5 and 6 per cent, the Government 
stands back of these obligations; but it can borrow money at 4 
per cent, and when it issues these bonds for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. it is actually making 2 per cent on the bargain. 

Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. e 

Mr. MEEKER. Is it not the purpose to put the next liberty- 
loan issue at 44 per cent? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not know. 

Mr. MEEKER. I do. 

Mr. DEWALT. The gentleman’s information upon that sub- 
ject is more definite than mine. 

Mr. MEEKER. I got it directly that the Government will not 
be borrowing money at 4 per cent. 


CREDIT OF GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. DEWALT. It would not change the situation. 

Mr. MEEKER. It does as to the rate of percentage, to the 
credit of the Government. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Suppose the language read, ‘‘ The President 
may purchase for the United States all or any part of such 
securities at prices not exceeding par,” and stopped there, what 
would be the authority of the President? : 

Mr. DEWALT. He could not buy anything out of the revolv- 
tng fund. 

Mr. LENROOT. No; but what contracts could he make? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not catch the drift of the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. LENROOT. What contract could he make obligating the 
Government—to what extent could he obligate the Government? 

Mr. DEWALT. Then he could go beyond the revolving fund. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I agree with the gentleman. Then the 
provision with reference to the revolving fund does not mean 
anything more than that he may use the money in the revolving 
fund to pay that obligation instead of coming to Congress and 
getting an appropriation. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; it does mean just that very thing, and 
that is exactly what I think he ought to have the power to do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does it mean anything more than that? 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I do not think it does. 

Mr. LENROOT. Then the gentleman must concede that the 
authority of the President to obligate the Government is un- 
limited under the bill. 


EXECUTIVE POWER OVER RATES. 


Mr. DEWALT. I recognize very fully the immense importance 
of the provision granting to the executive power the right to 
initiate rates. I recognize with equal force the great gravity of 
taking away from a long-established tribunal, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, this right to revise and finally settle 
upon the rates. 

I am frank to say that, primarily, my sentiment was against 
the idea of lodging this great power in the hands of the Execu- 
tive. Every man who thinks logically must come to one conclu- 
sion ultimately, and that is that we must have due regard and 
respect for established forms of procedure, and that all innova- 
tions and alterations of that which has been established by long 
custom, and found to be efficient, should be regarded with a 
great deal of caution and not adopted except after weighty con- 
sideration. Therefore, I am frank to say now to this committee 
that, were it nct for the immense necessity of this matter, if I 
were not deeply impressed with the urgency of the occasion, I 
would unhesitatingly cast my vote in favor of the amendment of 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
terruption? 

Mr. DEWALT. Not just now; I will in a moment answer all 
questions if I have time. I have tried with an unbiased mind, 
without any refiex action in regard to partisan fealty, or without 
any regard even of upholding the executive power simply be- 
cause the executive power is now democratic, to look at this 
matter squarely from the standpoint of what is the best thing 
to do under the circumstances. 

Let me start by saying that the act of 1916, in my judgment 
at least, gives the president of the United States the power to 
fix rates. The act of 1916, by its provisions, in brief, says this: 


PROVISION OF WAR ACT, 


That the President in time of war is empowered, through the Secre- 
tary of War, to take possession and assume control of any system of 
transportation. 


Will the gentleman permit an in- 
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In looking at the legal definition of the word “ control,” I find 
that it is defined by an Illinois decision (185 Il.) as this: 

The words “manage” and “ control” are held to be synonymous. 
Manage is defined to mean “ direct, control, govern, administer, or over- 
see.’ That is a decision in 144 Pa., page 377. 

Webster defines the word “ manage” as follows: 

Meaning “ to have under control and direction, to conduct, to guide, 
to administer, or to handle.” 

I take it as a logical sequence of the wording of this act, which 
says “the President shall have possession and control,” and in 
the following words, in the same section, “ exclusive possession 
and control,” that he has the right to administer. If he has the 
right to administer he has the right over the financial trans- 
actions of the company. If he has the right to administer the 
financial transactions of the company it follows as clearly as 
daylight follows the night that he must have the right to fix 
the charges for freight and passenger traffic. There can be no 
other logical conclusion. That is the act of 1916. Whether it 
be wise or unwise, you now have it on the statute books. The 
question now presents itself, will you, by implication or by 
direct legislation, by the adoption of the Sweet amendment, 
revoke what you did under the act of 1916? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. That is the act under which we 
took the railroads over? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; and the proclamation of the President 
followed. That is the war act. If that be true, then the ques- 
tion presents itself, what reason is there for maintaining the 
statute as it now is? I want to be brief and I shall try to pre- 
sent in a few words what those reasons are. 

THE RIGHT JUSTIFIABLE, 

Mr, SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have listened to what the gentle- 
man has said, and I have been trying to find a reason why the 
President should be given this power as a war measure. The 
intent is not, as I understand it, to Jower the rates. The intent 
must be to give him authority to raise the rates. Why is it 
necessary as a war power to give him that authority when it 
is admitted that the income of the railroads since the war is 
the greatest since we had railroads in this country? 

Mr. DEWALT. Right there I can not agree with the gentle- 
man. I think the power should be given not only to lower the 
rates but to raise the rates. I think I can show why it should 
be so. In the first place, let us take this undoubted fact. There 
is now existing, and there will be in the future, a diversion of 
freight upon the railroads of this country. 

We know now from the newspapers and from reports from 
the railroads themselves that there has been a diversion of pas- 
senger traffic to the Pennsylvania and of freight traffic to the 
Baltimore & Ohio—necessitated by what? By the emergency. 
In other words, certain lines have been devoted almost ex- 
clusively to freight traffic and others again have had diverted 
to them the passenger traffic. We know another thing, that pas- 
senger traffic is not the paying traffic on the railroads. 

They do not make money out of the passenger traffic ;, they 
make money out of the freight rates. Therefore it may be 
necessary for the President of the United States to initiate 
rates by which he increases the passenger rates in order to 
equalize things and decrease freight rates in order to equalize 
these roads. 

CURTAIL PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. He could not do that as between 
the railroads. 

Mr. DEWALT. Why, yes; he could if he had financial control. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Give a higher passenger rate to one 
road than to another? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly; under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Not at this time. It may be necessary, as it 
was in England, to decrease the passenger traffic, and why? 
Because some of these roads are the main trunk lines and of 
necessity must be used for the transportation of foodstuffs and 
munitions of war. In England what did they do? ‘They raised 
the passenger rates in order to prevent passenger traffic, and 
it may be necessary for the President of the United States to 
initiate high rates for passenger traffic in order to keep people 
at home from pleasure trips and unnecessary travel. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. : 

Mr. MADDEN. There would be an easier way to do it than 
that, and that would be to cut off the trains. 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly; but you do not want to stop the 
You might as well say that 


flow of blood through the arteries. 

















the easiest way to do it would be to bury the individual by cut- 
ting off his head. 

Mr. MADDEN. On the question of rates, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN... Does the gentleman have any fear that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would refuse to grant a just 
rate? 

7 PROLONGED INVESTIGATION AVOIDED. 

DEWALT. I have not the slightest fear of that. 
MADDEN. Then why should we worry? é 
DEWALT. But I have this fear: Prolonged investiga- 
will follow, and the necessities of the occasion demand 
I am with the gentleman on the broad proposi- 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
tions 
speedy action. 
tion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Why? 

Mr. DEWALT. Excuse me, but I do not want to be inter- 
rupted in the logical conclusions I want to present. 

Mr. MADDEN. But this is in line with what the gentleman 
is presenting. I say, why would the necessity arise for an 
immediate occasion? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will give the gentleman one instance. 
‘There are now 1,700,000 employees in the railroad service, 
according to figures. I understand—I do not know with au- 
thority—that these 1,700,000 employees are now demanding an 
increase in wages ranging from 20 to 40 per cent. Suppose 
that to-morrow morning a majority of these 1,700,000 employees, 
through the intervention or intercession of their chiefs, say, 
“We will stop work unless we are paid higher wages.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five minutes 
more. 

THE WAGE QUESTION. 

Mr. DEWALT. Suppose that to-morrow morning a majority 
of these men, through their labor organizations, should say, 
“We will cease work unless you pay us”; the President might 
by the necessities of the occasion say, “ We will raise the 
wages.” Under the Adamson bill the wages were raised for 
railroad employees $60,000,000 in one year. How are you going 
to meet that emergency? By going to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and asking for a raise of rates and waiting three 
or four or five months until a decision comes, or will you say 
that the President shall have the power to initiate rates—not 
to fix them, but to put them into operation? 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for one more ques- 


tion? 
Mr. DEWALT. I will. ; 
Mr. MADDEN. Is there any more reason why the President 


should have the right, without any delay or interference, to 
raise a rate because wages were raised than the railroad com- 
panies had? 

Mr. DEWALT. I did not quite catch the gentleman’s ques- 
tion 

Mr. MADDEN. Is there any more reason why we should 
give the President the right to raise rates because of increased 
compensation to the men than the railroad companies should 
have that right, which they did not get? 

Mr. DEWALT. Why, at that time the railroad companies 
were not confronted with the condition of war. 

Mr. MADDEN. They were confronted with the question of 
increased compensation to men by reason of legislation. 

Mr. DEWALT. Exactly; that is the right given under the 
Adamson Act, and it.cost the railroad companies $60,000,000 ; 
and now you propose to legislate and take away this power 
from the President of the United States and refer it again to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and all this time the 
trouble has been going on and everything disorganized. 

RAILROADS ASKED INCREASE. 


Mr. SNYDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. SNYDER. Is it not a fact that after the Adamson law 
went into effect the railroad companies did ask for an increased 
rate of the Interstate Commerce Commission? Did they get it? 

Mr. DEWALT. They did not get it. 

Mr. LENROOT and Mr. WINSLOW rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman y ield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I yield to my colleague on the committee 


first. 
Mr. WINSLOW. I would like to ask if they ever did ask for 
an incre... in rates aite. the Adamson Act went into effect? 
Mr. DEWALT. My recolicction is that they did, but I am 
not certain. 
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Mr. WINSLOW. Will the gentleman yield -.© a further 
question ? 

-.r. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. .».sNSLOW. Is there «iy more reason to think that the 


menwers of the Interstate Commerce (ommiscion under the 
strain and exigen., of war will wot get a gait on themselves 
as much as the President? 

Mr. DEWALT. Well, they are pretty speedy individuals at 


times. 

ait. WINSLOW. Doe. the gentleman think we would have 
any more reusvil to ‘eel that the President would act any more, 
promptly in this matter than he did in meeting the question of 
pic, ..edness? 

THE JUST CLASSIFICATION. 

Mr. DEWALT. I am frank to say I do not know that. Let 
me give another reason why I think the President should have 
this right. We have provided in this bill—and the gentlemen 
should clearly remember this—that the President would have 
the right to use a portion of the revolving fund for the pur- 
chase of bonds and also that he shall have the right to issue 
obligations for maturing obligations that might become due dur- 
ing the term of Federal control. 

Now, the money is not provided for that, except in so far 
as the revolving fund is concerned, $500,000,000. I take it that 
if he deems it necessary to purchase or to issue, if you please, 
new obligations for these maturing obligations there should be 
reposed in the President the power to initiate rates—not to fix 
them, if you please—because the right to review still remains. 
If this were an absolute grant to the President of the United 
States ultimately, conclusively, and definitely to fix rates with- 
out appeal, I would be unalterably opposed to it; but the right 
of appeal would still remain in the courts and the right of 
review in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. LENROOT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will. 

Mr. LENROOT. I would like to ask the gentleman what right 
the President or any other authority has to raise rates for the 
purpose of paying the indebtedness of the railroads? 

Mr. DEWALT. None whatever. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman so stated. 

Mr. DEWALT. Except in the operation of the road. 

Mr. LENROOT. The gentleman so stated. 

RIGHT WAY TO ARGUE, 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, no. My friend from Wisconsin has a 
very delightful way of picking out one word in a sentence, or 
possibly one phrase in a sentence, and distorting the same to his 
own views or purposes, but that is not the way to argue a ques- 
tion. The way to argue a question is from the four points and 
four corners of it, just as you would construe a will. You do 
not construe a will by taking one phrase of it. You take the 
whole will together, and if you take this whole act together 
you find that the President is to have control of the financial 
department of these railroads, and if he has control of the 
financial department of them, he ought to have control of the 
initiative power with respect to rates. 

Mr. LENROOT. Did not the gentleman state that in order to 
purchase these securities of railroads it might be necessary for 
the President to raise the’ rates? 

Mr. DEWALT. I still say so. The gentleman asked me 
about the initial power. 

THE TERMS DESCRIBED. 

I recognize very fully the importance of this proposed 
amendment, and were it worded somewhat differently I would 
unhesitatingly support it. I grant that this bill does not 
in express terms provide for the payment of a judgment 
which may be obtained against the companies even during Fed- 
eral control. And I also grant, for the purposes of the argu- 
ment, that it nowhere in explicit terms provides for the payment 
of judgments, awards, and decrees which have been obtained , 
prior to Federal control. Judgments, awards, or decrees for the 
payment of money against carriers are charged up primarily 
against operating expenses and income. All railroad account- 
ing is based upon that theory and upon those facts. This bill 
does provide that out of the standard return obtained by oper- 
ating the railroads and the calculation of the standard return 
all expenses and legal expenditures shall be provided for and 
taken out of that standard return. But even there the language 
is not quite explicit enough, because it says: 

That for the purposes of providing funds requisite for maturing obli- 
gations— 

Judgments obtained for personal injuries, we will say, would 
not be maturing obligations— 
or for other legal and proper expenditures— 
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It might be included under that broad term, but it is fol- | Mr. DEWALT. There is nothing in the bill that explicitly 
lowed by the words— | provides for that, but—— 
or for reorganizing railroads in receivership, carriers may, during the | Mr. KEARNS. ‘Would the gentleman be willing to amend the 
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; 
; 
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period of Federal ‘control, issue such bonds and notes, equipment: trust 
certificates, stock, and other forms of securities. 

But I doubt whether the courts would construe that general 
phraseology, “ or for other legal and proper expenditures,” as in- 
elusive of judgments obtained for such character of cases as 
that in the mind of the proponent of this amendment. 

But the objection—and permit me te address myself to my 
colleague on the committee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Coorrr}]—the objection to this amendment is that you propose 
to take the payment of these judgments out of the revolving 
fund, because your amendment says that it shall be the pay- 
ment out of the operating revenue derived from Federal con- 
trol, or, if that is insufficient, out of the revolving fund. 

Now, this revolving fund 

COMPENSATION AWARDS. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Government takes over the carrier, 
and so operates it that the return will not pay all the legal 
liabilities of the company, why should it not pay it out of the 
revolving fund? Suppose a man is working for the company 
and he is injured. He is entitled to compensation. He obtains 
a judgment against it, but the Government so operates the road 
that there is no revenue out of which it can be paid. Now, then, 
why should he not be paid out of the revolving fund or any other 
revenue? 

Mr. DEWALT. I do not object to the primary construction 
given by the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway], but I 
am referring to section 6, in which the revolving fund of $500,- 
000,000, as already agreed to and passed by this House, is 
specifically devoted to certain purposes, and that is that, together 
with funds available from any funds of the carrier, it may be 
used by the President for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of the Federal control, and, so far as necessary, the amount 
of just compensation, and to provide for terminals, motive power, 
cars. and other necessary equipment. Now, that exclusively 
confines that $500,000,000 to the purpose of paying expenses 
during Federal! control. And what is no doubt in the mind of 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and in the mind 
of the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. KEearns] is to pay judgments 
which were obtained even before Federal control. Do I under- 

stand it correctly? 

Mr. KEARNS. No; that was not my intention. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. W ill the gentleman pardon me a minute? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is not anything in this bill that, in 
my opinion, authorizes judgments for injuries occurring before 
the Government took over the railroads, or, in express terms, 
for those that may occur during Government control. 

STOCKHOLDERS PROTECTED. 


Mr. DEWALT. I think I said so. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg your pardon. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. DEWALT. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. LITTLE. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly. 

Mr. LITTLE. Under your system, would the stockholders—— 

Mr. DEWALT. If the gentieman will permit me just one 
anoment, I wish to say that if the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Coorer] will reconstruct his amendment in the line of the 
thought I have tried to present, I will try to give it my support. 

Mr. LITTLE. Under your system, would a stockholder of the 
read receive his eompensation before a creditor of the road 
would receive his pay? 

Mr. DEWALT. Oh, no. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. On the contrary, is not that the explicit result 
of it if you are going to pay him out. of the $500,000,000 and not 
pay the other fellow? 

REASONING IN A CIRCLE, 


Mr. DEWALT. No. The gentleman is either reasoning in a 
circle or he did not catch the right point and, therefore, he does 
not get the right conclusion. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio 
{Mr. Kearns] 

Mr. KEARNS. I think the statement of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is clear, but I was busy reading the bill part of 
the time. What is the gentleman's opinion on the payment of 
the judgment? 





bill so that the prior judgments would be held on the pending 
judgments? 

Mr. DEWALT. When the judgment is final. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsy!- 

vania has again expired. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman 
may preceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
request ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Here was the thought that I was trying to 
suggest to the gentleman: That any money that should be paid 
to the railroads for their use and occupancy by the Federal 
Government, when so paid, would be subject to the payment of 
any judgment that had been rendered in favor of any person or 
corporation against such railroad. 

Mr. DEWALT. Certainly, sir. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is exactly right. If he buys a piece of property with a 
mortgage resting upon it, he buys the property subject to the 
mortgage, and this would be a lien—— 

Mr. SHERLEY. A man holding a judgment against the rail- 
read could collect that judgment out of that fund as against any 
elaim of any stockholder. 

Mr. DEWALT. There is no question about that. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

CARING FOR CREDITORS. 

Mr. LITTLE. You now-state that the creditors who were 
creditors before the road passed into the hands of the Govern- 
ment would be paid out of the $500,060,000 fund. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. LITTLE. I think you did. You say the minute the 
money is due from the revolving fund it becomes liable for the 
railroad’s debts. Now, ycu say the money due the railroads out 
of the revolving fund could not be liable to the debts of the road 
after it had passed into the hands of the Government. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; the gentleman is mistaken. ‘“he gentle- 
man did not start with the right premise. If he had started 
with the right premise he would have come to the right eon- 
clusion. The gentleman said I said this was to be paid out of 
the revolving fund. I did not say anything of the kind. 

Mr. LITTLE. This money that the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky referred to comes out of the revolving fund. 

Mr. DEWALT. No; he was not referring to that at all. 

Mr. LITTLE. It comes out of the $500,000,000. 

Mr. DEWALT. No. If the gentleman had listened to him 
and to me, he would have understood. 

Mr. LITTLE. It is the gentleman who is reasoning in a 
circle, not I. You say the compensation will be due from the 
Government to the railroads. From that you agree to pay, ac- 
cording to your theory, a deficit that accrued before the matter 
passed into the hands of the Government. Is that correct? 

Mr. DEWALT. We do not agree to do it, but in all honesty 
we provide that the President shall make regulations by which 
those just debts should be paid, not by execution but by regu- 
lations of the President. 

THE OPERATING EXPENSES. 


Mr. LITTLE. Why not pay it out of the $500,000,000? 

Mr. DEWALT. There is no objection to that except that the 
$500,000.000 fund is devoted to specific purposes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man. yield? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. I think this matter has been 
confused by speaking of judgments recovered before the Govern- 
ment takes over the railroads. It should be judgments obtained 
after the Government had taken control of the roads. 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. That is stated by the gentleman from 
Ohio {Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. No. All operating expenses 
due on bills not rendered are expected to be paid out of the 
operating expenses in the ordinary course of accounts. Is not 
that a fact? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. I have stated that in my remarks here- 
tofore. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Ought not that to be stated in 
the bill definitely? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes; I agree with the gentleman on that. I 
have stated to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Coorrer] that if he 
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will re-form his amendment along the line indicated I will give 
it my support. ; 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Will you not aid in that way? 

Mr. DEWALT. I will if I can. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Answering the question before, the gentle- 
man said that moneys paid out for injuries, in satisfaction for 
injuries, were part of the operating expenses? 

Mr. DEWALT. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does not your bill provide that the carrier 
shall receive certain fixed compensation, which, of course, will 
pass to its stockholders? Now, if that comes by agreement with 
the carrier and is not a fund out of which this money can be 
paid and the judgment paid, will not the party with the judg- 
ment against the railroad lose it? I do not know that I am 
making myself clear. 

HOW COMPANIES ARE PAID. 

Mr. DEWALT. The bill provides that the company shall be 
paid according to the standard return. Do not forget that 
portion. uy 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will remember that. 

Mr. DEWALT. Now. the standard return is made up in a 
certain way. How is the standard return made up? It is made 
up by taking the “annual railway operating income, includ- 
ing therein such income of lines acquired by, leased to, or con- 
solidated with it,” and in addition to that the United States 
may, by deductions from the standard return, or by other proper 
means and charges, be reimbursed for the cost of any addition, 
repairs, renewals, and betterments, and so forth. 

There are <o be certain deductions made, and in the compu- 
tation of such income, debits, and credits arising from the ac- 
counts called in the monthly reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission equipment rents and joint facility rents shall be 
included. 

The standard return and the cost of such additions, better- 
ments, or road extensions are to be ascertained by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from the reports, books, and other perti- 
nent data of such carrier and certified by it to the President 
Its certificate shall, for the purpose of such agreement, be taken 
as conclusive of the amount of such average annual railway op- 
erating income and of such cost. Now, all that process is gone 
into, and these operating expenses are deducted from the in- 
come, and the net result makes the standard return. 

WIN THE WAR OUR INTENT. 

Mr. Chairman, after this very extended and thorough discus- 
sion of the merits of this great act, it becomes quite apparent 
that in the main the provisions thereof must in some form be 
enacted. It is no longer a question of policy, but rather one of 
mere method, and I am firmly convinced that the method sug- 
gested is at this time the pest that can be recommended and 
adopted. 

Private interests and local benefits must be subdued, and are 
overshadowed by the public weal and necessity. This great 
war must be won, but it can only be won by the concentration 
and mobilization of all our best efforts; food supplies of all 

kinds, munitions of war, and every other necessity for the ste- 
‘ cessful prosecution of this great conflict must be shipped to 
where they are most required. 

And in order that this may be done the transportation facili- 
ties of our country must be centralized and mobilized and placed 
under Federal control. Therefore it is most urgent that this 
‘great measure be speedily enacted, so that we may not only 
win the war, but hasten the termination thereof, and obtain a 
glorious and victorious result. 








Inereased Compensation to Employees of the Post (Office 
Department. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REpresENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 22, 1918. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, for a year past this Con- 
gress has been called upon to provide fabulous sums for the 
equipment of the Army and Navy in order to prosecute to a 
successful conclusion the present war. I heartily favor what 
has been done in this connection, but at the same time I feel 
that we must not overlook the needs of the Government em- 
ployees at home. Our Nation has developed by leaps and 


bounds through the intelligence and energy of the people. A 
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great deal of this prosperity is due to the Post Office Depart- 
ment through— 

_ First. the dissemination of knowledge on account of the cheap 
postal rates; second, the extension of the letter-carrier system 
in the small cities, the Rural Delivery Service. and through 
the Parcel Post System. The people are more and more becom- 
ing accustomed to the larger use of the postal facilities, and 
the more demands the people niake on the Post Office Depart- 
ment the greater the work required of the employees. The 
business of the department has increased much faster than the 
number of employees or their salaries. Even before the present 
large advance in the cost of living an injustice has been done to 
the postal employees in that their wages have not been increased. 

I favor the present bill because it does attempt in part to 
meet the high cost of living by a moderate raise in wages. 

The district I represent is a large agricultural area. in which 
are located some 200 fourth-class post offices. We also have a 
complete rural delivery service. Unfortunately, we are (“cjent 
as yet in hard roads. Therefore during the rainy seasw:: hen 
the roads are muddy, our rural carriers are subject to real bard- 
ship in their daily work. These men in order to promptly make 
their delivery are required to own and use three horses. With 
corn at $1.25 a bushel, oats at 75 cents. and hay at $20 a ton, they 
have been compelled to pay out nearly half of their salary for 
feed and for the maintenance of their equipment. This is a gross 
injustice. 

I do not feel that this bill goes far enough in paying the 
rural carriers or the fourth-class postmasters. For instance, in 
many of the villages, where the postmaster’s total pay is per- 
haps $900 per year, out of that he is require:| to pay office rent, 
buy his own supplies, and hire a clerk, leaving him perhaps 
not more than $400 or $500 upen which to live and maintain a 
family. 

I hope the amendment offered providing a reasonable sum for 
the rent and incidental expenses for fourth-class post offices will 
be incorporated in this bill. 


Washington’s Birthday. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. WOOD, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix tHe House or RrepresENTATIVES, 
Saturday, March 23, 1918. 


Mr. WOOD of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of 
Hon. Lovis W. FAImFiIEtp, delivered at Gettysburg on February 
22, 1918. 

The address is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF Hon. LovIs. W. FAIRFIELD AT GETTYSBURG ON FEBRUARY 
22, 1918. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, for many years it has 
been your custom to celebrate Washington’s Birthday. The 
present time lends added interest to that occasion. We are met 
when a mighty struggle is being waged to determine whether 
the principles for which he fought shall be permitted to live 
in any human government or whether the principles against 
which he fought shall at last prevail. 

More than 140 years have come and gone since the Continental 
Congress called him to the command of that motley army be- 
sieging Boston. Since then many a difficult problem has arisen. 
In all these problems his course while living has been fully 
justified by succeeding events. . 

We are met, too, in a place that those who leve the Republic 
eall holy ground. Here the Rebellion, which strove to dissolve 
the Union that Washington had helped to form. reached its 
high tide. Here, too, the literature of that struggle towers 
above all other in Lincoln’s speech at Gettysburg. “ What they 
did here” and what he said here have made this spot known 
around the world. 

These hills and valleys, this village, the silent monuments 
that mark the heroes dead, both the known and the unknown, 
are our heritage forevermore, and not ours alone, but the 
heritage of every struggling people who look longingly and 
hopefully toward liberty. 

Recently on the floor of the House of Representatives a dis- 
tinguished gentleman said that if the rebellion had succeeded 
the only difference would have been that there would have been 
two republics instead of one. Not so. At best, there could 
have been but one. The one on the south would have been a 
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republic in name only. One-half of its people would have 
remained in abject slavery. The landed gentry with their re- 
tainers were the governing class. The poor white man. de- 
spised because of his poverty, would have found himself subject 
to a slave oligarchy. 

The northern republic would have been torn asunder by 
mutual jealousies and ever before the ambitious agitator would 
be the dream of another republic. The prediction of European 
statesmen that in time America would be rent asunder by 
jarring factions would inevitably have come true. The Civil 
War was not fought to determine whether there should be one 
of two republics on this continent rather was it fought to de- 
termine whether “A new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedi- 
eated to the proposition that all men are created equal * * #* 
whether that nation, or any nation, so conceived and so dedi- 
cated can long endure.” 

We know now that those who fought here fought not only 
for us and for our children, but that in this crisis of all human 
history they battled for all the free peoples of the earth. 

What manner of men were these who “ Put forth a new na- 
tion, conceived in liberty?” Who were they that should dedi- 
cate a nation to the proposition that “All men are created 
equal?” Were they the product of the time in which they 
lived? “Times do not make men.” “Times have called loudly 
and no man came.” “No dolorous age need ever to have gone 
down to wreck and ruin if times could make men.” 

History is the joint product of circumstances, principles, and 
personalities. The attending circumstances may be adventi- 


. tious. The principles may be so evidently wise and righteous 


that their ultimate triumph is assured, and yet, if wise, strong, 
and honest leadership is net at hand, hope is doomed to have its 
settling and forced to wait for the rising of another sun. 

It has been said that “ George Washington was the Revolu- 
tion.” So fulsome are the eulogies pronounced upon his life 
that at times one is in doubt as to their merit. Men have set 
before them the task of drawing this superman from the skies. 
His public career is an open book. Every phase of his service 
to his State and the Nation may be studied in his letters, his 
public documents, end the writings of his contemporaries. The 
account of his childhood is meager. It abounds in moral stories 
that would make him appear to be abnormal. Not that he 
was immoral, but that he must have been a boy with red blood 
in his yeins. E 

Washington eludes us as no other man in human history. 
Yet we know there were in him the elements of our common 
humanity. No man can lead who has not a large measure of 
human sympathy. Leadership must be wise first. It must have 
in mind ever the average man, his hopes, his fears, his strength, 
his weakness, his foibles, his failures—the common man, of 
whom Lincoln said God had made so many. 

No stupid man, no heartless man, no ignorant man can long 
be the idol of any people. We reach our estimate of the common 
human qualities in the character of Washington through an 
inductive study of the individual instances in which his acts 
betray that he was neither free from the weaknesses nor the 
temptations of the common man, but at best the account is 
meager. For the most part we are driven to our conclusions 
from the strange power he ever retained over the men with 
whom he was closely associated through nearly 50 years. 

In 1754 the event at Fort Necessity made him known through- 
out the Colonies and to France and England—in France de- 
nounced as the murderer of Jumonville; in England praised as 
the defender of the Crown. From that day to the day of his 
death, a period of 45 years, he was the foremost man in Vir- 
ginia. And from the day he took charge of that crowd of 
patriots from the store, the shop, and the plow, besieging Gen. 
Gage in Boston, to the day when at loved Mount Vernen he 
breathed his life away he was the foremost man in America. 

For a hundred years since his death he has ranked among the 
foremost men of the world. There is a strange spell about his 
life that can not be exorcised. 

The eminent scholar and distinguished statesman, Henry 
Caznot LopceE, in a two-volume work, expressly written to reveal 
whatever weaknesses he may have had and to rescue him from 
the myth of being “a blameless, priggish boy” and an equally 
“faultless and uninteresting man,” concluded in the following 
words: 

As I bring these volumes to a close, I am conscious that where they 
speak at all it is in a tone of almost unbroken praise ef the great man 
whom they attempt to portray. If this be so, it is because I could come 
to no other conclusion. 

We know next to nothing of his childhood. At 14 he wished 
to go to sea, but failed to get the consent of his mother, and 
went back to the study of mathematics for a period of two years. 
This was not his only school. His brother Lawrence lived at 











Mount Vernon. He was 14 years the senior, had fought with 
Vernon at Carthagena, had been educated in England. 

In the autumn of 1747 Washington took up his work with his 
brother, to whose home came the most distinguished men of 
Virginia. Here Washington met Lord Fairfax, a man of wide 
experience, familiar with court and camps, versed in literature, 
and possessed of abundant wealth. The boy and the man be- 
came fast friends. They hunted and fished and rode together. 
This boy, a stripling of 16, won the confidence of this old man 
to the extent that he sent him into the wilderness to survey his 
vast estate. This at an age when most boys are but children. 

That first journey into the wilderness was a rough but a 
wholesome experience. Walking by day through the stillness 
of the never-ending forest, sleeping by night under the silent 
stars, wet, cold, hungry, tired, but never discouraged, it was 
the school that should prepare him for the bitter experience at 
Valley Forge, the weary waiting time till the clouds should roll 
away at Yorktown. 

Through it all he was thrown upon his own resources. This 
taught him self-reliance. He was never a student of books, 
though he read well and much more than. he was given credit 
for doing. He was above all a student of things and of men, 
and, no doubt, learned much from the conversation of his elders. 

Three years were spent in these surveys when the declining 
health of his brother Lawrence led to his going with him to 
the West Indies in 1751. The new and strange experiences 
were closely studied and stowed away in his mind to be used 
when he should stand before the world as the type that could 
found a free State. Thus once, and but once, did he leave the 
land of his birth. Travel in foreign lands contributed almost 
nothing to his knowledge of men and institutions. 

When two converging armies, jealous and hostile, meet, a 
battle is inevitable. The French had gone up the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes, had penetrated the continent to the 
sources of the Mississippi and moved down that river to its 
mouth. Forts were built and settlements were formed, The 
soldier, the trapper, the trader, and the priest had taken pos- 
session of the heart of the continent for the King of France. 
The English settlements were confined to. the narrow seaboard, 
ranging in width from 50 to 250 miles. Not until 1749 did the 
English look over the Blue Ridge into the rich valley of the 
Ohio. At the same time the French began to move south from 
the eastern end of Lake Erie. The struggle was inevitable. 
Lawrence Washington saw the impending war. He brought 
two old companions in arms to Mount Vernon, that they might 
teach his brother to become a soldier. 

Muse instructed Washington in the' art of war, tactics, and 
the manual of arms, while Jacob Van Braam, a Dutch soldier 
of fortune, instructed him in fencing and the sword exercise. 
At the same time, though Washington was but 19, his brother 
secured for him the appointment as one of the adjutant gen- 
erals of Virginia with the rank of major. His military acad- 
emy was two old soldiers. His diploma was a major’s commis- 
sion in the Virginia militia. 

At 21 he made that diplomatic mission to the Indians whom , 
he was to conciliate and to the French whom he was to warn. 
Van Braam and Christopher Gist were with him. At Logo- 
town he was joined by the leaders of the Indians, who accom- 
panied him to Venango, the first French outpost. Thence he 
pushed forward 70 miles to the fort on French Creek, where 
he delivered his letter from the goyernor of Virginia. At 
Venango, at French Creek, and at Vanango again on their re- 
turn every means the wily French could employ was used to 
separate the Indian chiefs from the party. Rum was freely 
used, but not till on the return trip did the French prevail. 
So well had the work been done that the Half King remained 
true to allegiance with the English. ~ 

Washington and Gist returned on foot, exposed to hostile 
Indians, plunging through swollen streams filled with floating 
ice and sleeping on the ground with their clothes frozen to 
them, 

On the return he encountered a company carrying materials 
for the building of a fort at the mouth of the Ohio. Settlers 
were being scalped on their little holdings, incited by the French. 
The war was on, and though started in the backwoods of Amer- 
ica it was destined to extend to the Continent of Europe and 
involve the leading nations of the world. 

Through that war came the decision as to whether the fairest 
portion of America was to receive the civilization of the Latin 
or the Anglo-Saxon, whether the settlement should be of the 
type of soldier, trader, trapper, and priest, or the English type— 
the town, the school, and the church, The future civilization of 
a continent was at stake. This hoy of 21 was soldier and diplo- 
mat in the opening of that struggle. 
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Events crowd in his life Fort Necessity, Braddock Field, the 
defense of the frontier, Loudon’s failure, the expedition under 
Forbes. Through the years there is activity always, sometimes 
a smarting sense of injustice, rebukes by Dinwiddie. He became 
harassed and discouraged, believing that his best endeavors 
failed of their just reward. He sickened under it all and was 
cumpelled to retire to Mount Vernon for four months. 

Here, at least, he is human; stung by criticism, jealous of his 
good name, resenting the stories of misconduct, magnifying the 
little into the big.. Here at least he walks with us of common 
mold. He was essentially human in another respect. His love 
affairs were numerous. If he was an intense fighter, he was 
also an intense lover. His love affairs began as early as 14. 
The lowland beauty of his diary is but one of many. That he 
should fall in love early and often until he finally married in 
1759 makes him a man after the heart of us all. 

The planter succeeded the soldier, but he was more than 
planter. He was legislator, business man, man of affairs, coun- 
selor, leader. 

The effort to-day has been to hold your minds to the formative 
period of his life. And while we have thus spoken no doubt 
there has been within mind and heart another with him. No 
man can speak of either without thinking of the other. Wash- 
ington and Lincoln are inseparably connected. Others may imi- 
tate; none can equal. They stand alone. ‘“ Modern degeneracy 
never reached them.” Great men defy analysis. There is an 
indefinable element that eludes us. We can only refer them to 
their class. There is but one class, no subelass. Yet a study 
of the difficulties encountered enables us to place an estimate 
upon the degree in which we are willing to assign the element 
of greatness. Washington and Lincoln, “ Like splendid temples, 
send their spires high and touch all other men at their highest.” 
Through what quaking bogs did they dig the foundations of 
their fame? Through what mists did the spires, of the splendid 
temple of their lives qrise to the view of an admiring world? 
Washington was the founder of a Nation; Lincoln was its savior. 
Both faced ruin and achieved success. 

Will you bear with me while we survey the circumstances 
under which these men wrought? Washington led in the strug- 
gle of 18 weak, unorganized colonies against the greatest mili- 
tary power in the world. There was no navy. There was no 
army.. There were no arms. One-half of the people were tories. 
Without ships, without soldiers, without munitions, without 
money, with the world of thought against the principles of 
democracy with no central government, it was his to hold the 
eolonies together by the success of his arms, the wisdom of his 
judgment, and the integrity of his purpose. 

When the war was over and there was imminent danger that 
the fabric, so loosely woven together, would be tern asunder, 
it was the weight of his name that determined whether the 
warp put into the fabric should be strong enough to hold the 
loose strands together. The Virginia convention would never 
have adopted the Constitution had it not been for the influence 
of Washington. The majority in its favor was only 10, 2 
voted against instructions and 8 against the known feelings 
of their constituents. Washington wrote: “It is nearly im- 
possible for anybody not on the spot to conceive what the dan- 
ger and delicacy of our position have been.” 

The battle did not end there, for that wonderful confidence 
which the people ever showed toward Washington made him 
first President of the republic which he had founded. 

His choice of men for his first Cabinet exhibits his masterly 
knowledge of the eternal fitness of things. No really great 
man is so blinded by partial judgments or partisan feeling as 
to choose incompetents, or retain them, under stress of great 
events. 

Four men are responsible for our present form of government 
besides Washington. They are Hamilton, Marshall, Webster, 
and Lincoln. Time forbids that I should speak of Hamilton, 
“Who smote the rock of public credit and abundant streams of 
revenue gushed forth”; of Marshall, who gave strength to the 
superstructure of the Government by his decisions in harmony 
with the implied powers of the Constitution; or of Webster, the 
statesman, who took up the gantlet of debafe thrown down by 
Hayne and fixed forever in the mind of the American people 
the strength and majesty of the Constitution— 


Life’s work wel done, 
Life’s crown well won— 


They passed on. 

The strugglé was not yet over. Lincoln came, the emancipator. 
He spoke to some of you on yonder hill “ With malice toward 
none and with charity for all.” 
applauds. 

What manner of man is this, so strong, so gentle, so honest, 
so true, that though he be dead, yet speaks to us to-day? 


He spoke. A listening world 


2 eee 


The formative years of Mr. Lincoln were spent in Indiana. 
It was my privilege a few years ago to visit Lincoln City. Here 
Thomas Lincoln brought a child of 3 years to live in a log cabin 
with one side open. He was so poor that it was many years 
before he was able to secure a deed for 40 acres at $1.25 per 
acre. One day in early spring a boy of 10, bare-footed and in 
homespun, with broken heart followed his mother in a rude 
box down the hill, through the little valley, and up the knoll 
to the grave where she was hidden forever from his sight. Little 
promise here of greatness. The stubborn hills yielded scant re- 
turn, yet he lived in that log cabin and toiled over those hills 
until he was 24. 

It is related that when the family moved to Illinois Lincoln 
walked and drove the cattle. The first night they broke away, 
and it was Lincoln’s task to return on foot and bring them back. 

Time forbids that I should detail his life. He fought in the 
Black Hawk War. He waded streams, pushed his way through 
the tangled forests, and. slept at night under the stars—safe 
hidden in the heart of a continent that no veneer of the schools 
should weaken him until his time had come. Flat boatman, sur- 
veyor, storekeeper, bankrupt. As flatboatman he saw human 
beings sold as chattels, and, turning to his companion, he szxid, 
“Let us get out. By God, if I ever have a chance to hit that 
thing, I’ll hit hard.” 

“The accusing angel flew up to Heaven with the oath and 
blushed as he gave it in.” “The reeording angel dropped a 
tear as he wrote it down and blotted it out forever.” 

As surveyor he was appointed by a Democrat but would not 
accent the position until he was assured that he might act in 
accordance with his own political convictions. He failed as 
a storekeeper. He became a bankrupt. He paid not oniy his 
own part of the debt but that of his partner as well. Said he, 
“My name is on that note.” He was so honest that they 
called him “Honest Abe.” Tall, homely, big of limb, and 
strong, he compelled the admiration of those frontiersmen. 
Had he not possessed unusual strength it is not certain that he 
would have been able to make himsel* their intellectual leader. 
His feats of strength gave him audience and his intellect chal- 
lenged admiration. 

The attitude of the foreign countries, not only toward the 
issues between the North and South, but their attitude toward 
free government itself enables us to understand the difficulties 
under which Mr. Lincoln labored. 

In 1857, more than 50 years after the death of Washington, 
Lord McCauley wrote a friend in America, “ Your Constitution 
is all sail and no anchor. Either some Caesar or Napoleon 
will seize the reins of government with a strong hand or your 
Republic will be fearfully plundered and laid waste by the 
barbarians of the twentieth century as the Roman Empire was 
in the fifth; with this difference, that the Huns and Vandals 
will have been engendered within your own country by your 
own institutions.” He further states, “I have long been con- 
vinced that institutions purely democratic will sooner or later 
destroy liberty or civilization, or both.” Thus the foremost 
historian and statesman of England characterizes our experi- 
ment in government as doomed to failure. This judgment 
was held no doubt by the ruling class of England and the 
continental countries of Europe. 

The revolution of 1848 had passed over France and had left a 
“despotism, a silent tribute, and an enslaved press.” “ Lib- 
erty was gone, but civilization was saved.” The world did not 
hope for the triumph of democracy. 

The verdict was in, so far as the judgment of those who 
ruled in Europe was concerned. They believed and taucht 
that a free state has inherent weaknesses that will be its unde- 


ing. The world of diplomacy was against us in its inner 
thought. Majority rule, as guaranteed by our Constitution, 


was looked upon by every country of Europe as a dream of the 
well-meaning visionary, but as a certain cause of ultimate ruin 
when the time of testing should come. 

I need not tell you here to-night of domestie cenditions in this 
country on the 4th of March, 1861. The fleet scattered, the 
arsenals looted, the Treasury bankrupt, the people of the North 
divided, coercion denounced, the right under the Constitution 
to preserve the Union denied, peace conventions everywhere. 
3itterly assailed by a partisan press, his life threatened, ridi- 
culed, and caricatured, it was Lincoln’s task to show that our 
Constitution has an anchor. That anchor is the power the Con- 
stitution has conferred upon the Federal Government. The 
great war governor of Indiana expressed it in these words: 
“The Constitution and laws of the United Stntes operate di- 
rectly upon the individuet and not upon the State, and as if 
there were no States.” 

That was the issue vpon which Oliver P. Morton was elected 
governor of the State of Indiana. A great political party denied 
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that statement. It is the anchor of our liberties and- the safe- 
guard of civilization on this continent. To-day our fleet at 
hand, our arsenals with all the munitions in them, the Treasury 
full and running over into the laps of our allies, our people 
united, the prosecution of the war urged by all, no constitu- 
tional right of the Government to reach out and lay its hands 
on the men of every State is raised, no peace conventions in any 
State, no partisan press assailing President Wilson, a large 
part of the world allied with us and dependent upon us, the 
press of the world praising and not cursing, all the parties 
united to help and not to hinder. If the problems of President 
Wilson are stupendous with a united people behind him, with 
three-fourths of the world in alliance with him, and with an 
almost inexhaustible supply of men and money available, what 
must have been the magnitude of the task set before Washing- 
ton and Lincoln? 





Service Being Rendered by the Citizens of New York. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tne Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 25, 1918. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp a letter, with accompanying orders, just received 
from the adjutant general of New York, showing the service 
being rendered by the citizens of the Empire State. 

Mr. Speaker, without any spirit of braggadocio or any desire 
to be considered obsessed with narrow State pride, I have 
thought, in justice to the efficient service rendered by the 
officers and the civilians who have generously contributed their 
time and their effort to the administration of the law, as well 
as to the splendid patriotism of the men of New York and the 
unquestioned loyalty of her citizens, that it was proper to set 
forth what they have accomplished and to show how stead- 
fastly our boys are upholding the honor of the flag in foreign 
service, afloat and ashore, as well as protecting lives and prop- 
erty without our borders. Unmeasured credit is due them for 
their unselfishness, and unstinted praise for their noble purpose 
in serving both the Nation and the State. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Strate oF New York, 


Ture ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Albany, March 23, 1918. 


Hon. Freperick C. Wicks, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConcressMAN Hicks: As a loyal New Yorker, you will be 
interested to read the inclosed two orders which I have just issued. 
We are very proud of the service which the New York Guard, now num- 
bering 18,000 men, are doing in the State of New York to protect lives 
and preperty ; but it 1s essential that we encourage as much as possible 
enlistments from it into the Federal Army, because the men whom we 
have trained are prepared to enter Federal service as noncommissioned 
officers, something very important to a new organization like our 
National Army. 

It gives me great pleasure to report to you that over and above the 
69,241 men whom we have drafted and sent into the Federal service, 
and the 100,000 volunteers who have also entered that service, we now 
have in this State, for the protection of lives and property, no less 
than 63,000 trained efficients, 18,000 of whom are in the New York 
Guard, 10,000 in the Home Defense Reserve, and 35,000 more who are 
youths between 16 and 18 years of age, whose military training is so 
far advanced that they are now taking part in regimental reviews. 

We are glad to say that in this regard New York State can mesely 
invite comparison with the other States of the Union, in many of whic 
there has not even yet begun the organization of armed bodies of men 
to protect lives and property, which protection is now desirable, but 
which will become vitally necessary after the shipment to France of our 
Reguiar Army. our National Guard Army, and our conscripted army. 

Very sincerely, 
C. H. SHERRILL, 
The Adjutant Gencral, State of New Yor: 


STaTE oF New York, 
Tue ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Albany, March 21, 1918. 
General Orders, No. 13. 

I. The New York Guard is not only performing a valuable and neces- 
sary service in training its members for State duty and in guarding the 
Barge Canals, the New York Aqueduct, railway bridges, and various 
public utilities and munition plants buc also it is at the same time 
serving the Nation as a training school for the Federal Army. The 
value of the New York Guard as such a training school can not be over- 
estimated. especially in the preparation of noncommissioned officers, so 
essential to a new force like the National Army. Many men after a 
period of trainiug in the State service are enlisting in Federal servy- 
ice, the United States thus obtaining recruits with military experience, 
and the men thus enjoying a training in the New York Guard fitting 








them for rapid advancement in Federal service. Men of draft age are 
also finding service in the New York Guard a useful preparation for 
their duties after being called to the Federal colors. 

II. It is the desire of this office to favilitate in every_-way the enlist- 
ment in Federal service of members of the New York Guard who are 
willing to so enlist. With this end in view, commanding officers will 
afford every opportunity to members of their commands for such enlist- 
ment, granting them passes for not to exceed 24 hours for that pur- 
pose if on active duty. Discharges, however, will not be granted until 
the applicants are accepted for enlistment by a United States recruit- 
ing officer, and upon ee of official notice of such acceptance action 
will be taken as set forth in paragraph III of this order. Commanding 
officers should also establish cordial relations with United States re- 
cruiting officers and should cooperate with them in obtaining recruits 
whenever requested to do so. 

IIf. Upon receipt of official notice elther from this office or from a 
United States recruiting officer that a member of the New York Guard 
has been accepted for enlistment in Federal service, his immediate com- 
manding officer will at once apply to the proper officer for the discharge 
of the man from the New York Guard. If the man is on active duty, he 
will be relieved therefrom as promptly as possible. If the man is not 
on active duty, he will be considered as released from State service 
upon his turning in to his New Yerk Guard company commander public 
= rty in his -—or and his discharge will be forwarded as here- 
nafter indicated. ‘The discharge of an enlisted man accepted for Ied- 
eral service will be forwarded to the United States Recruiting Officer 
who accepted the man, with request that same be returned for cancel- 
lation in the event of the man nct completing his enlistment in the 
Federal service. 

By command of the governor: 

CHARLES H. SHERRILL, 
The Adjutant Gencral. 


STATE oF New York, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Albany, March 22, 1918. 


General Orders, No. 14. 

I. The Regulations for the Military Forces of the State prescribe 
that deliberations, discussions, statements, or remarks, with respect to 
military matters, whether oral, written, or printed, by officers or enlisted 
men of the State forces, criticizing or reflecting upon others in the mili- 
tary service of the United States, are prohibited. 

II. While this prohibition is necessary at all times to proper military 
discipline, it assumes especial importance in time of war when the entire 
Nation is vitally, concerned in military matters. At such a time any 
real or seeming disagreement or difference of opinion in the Military 
Establishment. or any criticism of or reflectton upon those engaged in 
the conduct of the war, which is given public expression, tends to em- 
barrass the National Government in the exercise of its proper functions, 
and is used by those who would sow discord and dissension among the 
people as an evidence of weakness and mismanagement on the part of the 
Government. 

III. It is evident that any violation of this prohibition should be 
promptly and severely punished during time of war. Under the Articles 
of War such an offense is punishable by dismissal from the service in 
the case of officers and dishonorable discharge in the case of enlisted 
men and such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

IV. Members of the New York Guard are hereby directed to carefully 
observe the provisions of regulations in regard to this matter. Com- 
manding officers will promptly report any violations thereof. This order 
will be posted on the bulletin boards of all organizations of the New 
York Guard during the period of the war. 

By command of the governor: . 
CHARLES H, SHERRILL, 

The Adjutant General, 





The Letter Carrier and the Salary Question. 
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HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 
OF OHIO, 
Ix tut Hovst or Representatives, 
Monday, March 25, 1918. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an artiele 
written by Patrick J. McNabb, vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Letter Carriers. 

The article is as follows: 

THE LETTER CARRIER AND THE SALARY QUESTION. 
[By Patrick J. McNabb, vice president N. A. L. C.1 

Thirty years ago before the rising tide of ‘high prices had begun to 
cat into the substance of things, the letter carrier had what was gen- 
erally considered a good position, and his salary of $1,000 a year with 
steady work raised him above his fellows in many communities. Well 
do I remember the respect paid to one of these fortunate mortals who 
lived in the same stfeet where I was brought up, and how “us kids” 
used to wish our father had a job like that; for be it understood that 
there seemed to be a vast difference between the lime-sprinkled clothes 
of the bricklayer or plasterer and the natty uniform of the letter car- 
rier; and while the daily wage of the mechanic of that period com- 
pared favorably with that of the man in gray, the letter carriers’ steady 
employment left him somewhat ahead at the end of the year, so there 
was a real difference in his favor also. . 

Yet even at that time we find that letter carriers having formed an 
organization to better their conditions had made an appeal to Congress 
for a higher salary, and while they were not without friends they 
worked until 1907 before they succeeded in securing a new classifica- 
tion ranging from $600 up to $1,200. Vive years later the $600 grade 
was eliminated, so that to-day letter carriers in first-class cities are ap- 
pointed to the regular force after a period of substitutien of about five 
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years, and begin at $800 per year, being increased $100 each year of 
service until the maximum $1,200 is reached. Counting their years of 
substitution they will therefor average about $750 for each of the first 
10 years of service. To-day therefore the letter carrier is not the 
favored child of fortune that he seemed to be some wears ago, for now 
no self-respecting mechanic would consider himself more than hal 
paid if he in 10 years earned only $7,500. 

When it ts considered that even this lowly wage is reduced still fur- 
ther by time iost through illness—for Uncle Sam only pays wages to 
employees when they are at work—and the employees are thus for 
to insure their salaries through their own associations, just as the 
insure their lives, and when after long years of service and the ills 
consequent on old age overtake them there is no outlook but to lay 
aside the bag and make way fer a younger man, it is not at all strange 
that the service is not now attracting the same quality of men that 
it has in the past, nor until these conditions are remedied will it be 
attractive te those who would make it their life work. Yet with all 
these drawbacks the men now in the service are loyal, efficient workers, 
whose dependability in all sorts of weather and under all conditions 
has been noted times without number. 

Poorly ro as they are, vet they have responded manfully to every 
demand of their Government during the war—thousands of them hav- 
ing given up their positions and are now serving in the National Army 
and many more are ready to go. Nearly every local branch of letter 
carriers in the country has bought liberty bonds from its treasury. and 
the individual members have made a remarkable showing in purchasing 
these bonds on the installment plan. * * * 

The Post Office Department expects its employees to at all times 
conduct themselves so as to reflect credit on the department, and the 
standards of efficiency it has set for the ag gee of duty make it 
impossible for a man to continue leng in the service if he miscon- 
ducts himself. As a matter of fact, the discipline among such a large 
body of men is better than in any industry in this or any other country. 
During some seasons of the year it is simply marvelous how they pitch 
in and get rid of the enormous tasks laid out for them. In the rist- 
mas season just passed, which set 1 new high-water mark for its volume 
of mail, we were commended by the officials from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral down for our cooperation in the work, and we appreciate this 
courtesy on their part, but we must very respectfully, but still very 
firmly, urge that in return for the service we render the Government 
owes it to us to place our salaries on the same level as to purchasing 

wer that they were in 1907, when the present classification went 
nto effect. This is not asking anything in the nature of a spevial 
favor, but only giving us what the employees of every private corpora- 
tion has already done for them. We want to continue to be loyal and 
efficient workers, but we must live, and our families must live, and our 
children must be educated properly if we and they are to help make this 
country what our forefathers destined it to be—the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 
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HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHe House or REpresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, March 26, 1918. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I insert the following: 

[Speech delivered before the Union League Club, of New York City, on 
Thursday evening, March 14, 1918.) 

Mr. President, members of the Union League Club, and guests, 
I am not unmindful of the privilege it is to address an audience 
of this character, a representative audience of the men in 
America who are doing things worth while. This privilege is 
the reason and excuse, if one were necessary, for stepping out, 
even for a few brief hours, from the busy, exacting life now 
being led by those of us who are trying to do things at Wash- 
ington the best we can under the circumstances. 

In fairness to you you should be warned in advance that I 
am not an orator and by no means an entertainer. I can not 
even tell a funny story. I tried it once. The story was funny 
enough, for I had heard it told several times with the effect of 
convulsing the audience with laughter. When I finished my at- 
tempt to tell it, the story was mangled beyond recognition and 
my audience was in tears, especially those of them who were my 
friends. 

However, it should not be expected that a subject dealing 
exclusively with instruments of death and destruction be humor- 
ous or even entertaining. If I should be successful in further 
arousing your interest in this now most vital subject, and pos- 
sibly adding something to your stock of information on the sub- 
ject, I shall not have come to you in vain. 

The subject of arms and ammunition is broad enough to re- 
quire a long course of lectures to cover it thoroughly. I chose 
the subject for this occasion for much the same reason that the 
old minister chose the text. I do not think any of you have 
heard this story, for I think it had become obsolete in the 
metropolitan district and passed out to the provinces before any 
of you were born. At any rate, I heard it in the backwoods of 
Tennessee, where I lived when a boy. As it is not funny, is 
brief, and illustrative of my point I will tell it. 


| The board of deacons had taken to task the preacher for seat- 
| tering all over the lot in his sermons instead of sticking to his 
| text. The minister promised to do better in this regard for the 
future. He fulfilled his promise to the letter in the very next 
sermon, for his text, taken from the third chapter of Romans, 
read as follows: “ Much every way.” So as to what I shall say 
| to-night, it will be difficult to get away from my subject. 

It was my first thought to dwell exclusively on arms and 
ammunition used by our land forces, the subject in connection 
with the war with which I am most familiar. There is, how- 
ever, one feature jn connection with our Navy sufficiently analo- 
| gous to weapons used on land to warrant me in referring to it 
in this connection. It is the torpedo. 

I shall not attempt to consider its tactical use or its place in 
the naval program, for I am not a naval man and do not feel 
competent to discuss the subject from that angle. I shall treat 
it as ordnance—a weapon—a projectile. The fact that water 
is the medium through which it is directed on its deadly mission 
is only incidental so far as my purpose is concerned. 

For many months after the outbreak of the present war in 
Europe the world was flooded with a stream of publications 
| called Redbooks, Whitebooks, Bluebooks, Yellowbooks, Orange- 
| books, Graybooks—all sorts of books—telling the causes of the 
war and trying to locate the blame for it. After reading all of 
oo different books different people came to different conclu- 
sions. 

When the United States entered the war we issued a Red, 
| White, and Blue book telling “ How the war came to America,” 
| and several other books of like tenor and colors. There may be 
those so impervious to truth that even our books may not be 
accepted as conclusive ; however, in my opinion, the cause of our 
| being in the war was the unjustifiable use of the weapon, a 
beautiful sample of which you saw in the entrance hall of the 
club as you came in to-night. 

Ic is with considerable hesitation and some trepidation that 
I attempt to speak of the torpedo in this presence or in this 
city. Within the limits of Greater New York are a number of 
men who have studied this subject for more years than I have 
days. There are men here to-night who have given freely of 
their time, their energy, and their means to the development of 
this weapon. It is not too much to say; in fact, it is well within 
the facts, and only simple justice to say that without the E. W. 
Bliss Co., and the patriotic, persevering, persistent efforts of the 
officials and representatives of that company the United States 
would not have had this highly developed, accurate, and effec- 
tive weapon of national defense. 

You must remember that through the earlier years of its 
development naval experts were by no means agreed as to the 
utility of the torpedo as a weapon. It is not unfair to say that 
probably a majority of them believed it to be little better than 
an interesting toy. In my judgment the chief credit for its evo- 
lution from a pretty toy to the mast formidable weapon of the 
realm of the deep is due to the officials ef the Bliss Co., who, 
through evil as well as good report, through discouragement and 
threatened loss, persisted in their purpose until success crowned 
their efforts. 

It is through the courtesy of the Bliss Co. that this beautiful 
and instructive as well as destructive exhibit is in the clubhouse 
to-night. It was expected to have it in front of this platform, 
but it proved to be too heavy not only for bringing upstairs 
but also for the floor construction. After we have finished here, 
I shall be very glad to explain the torpedo downstairs. 

There is a very interesting history of the development of the 
torpedo, and a large part of it has been written in Brooklyn. 
I am sorry I can not go into it to-night, for, as I have said, 
it reflects great credit upon American brains and enterprise. 
The most active men, possessing these brains and responsible 
for this enterprise, are residents of this city, and some of them 
are members of this club. 

In a speech on the floor of the House about a month ago I 
went into the subject at some length, making very liberal use 
of historical and descriptive matter furnished me by Mr. Leavitt, 
of the BE. W. Bliss Co., who is here to-night. If anyone should 
be sufficiently interested in the subject to desire a copy of that 
speech, my secretary will send him a copy upon request. 

I shall not dwell at more length on the torpedo, first, because 
there are those here who can explain it better than I; second, 
for lack of time; and, third; because the problem of the tor- 
pedo is one of our few solved problems both as to character 
and quality and the capacity for producing it, while in other 
fields to which I shall ask your attention presently there are 
many problems—serious, difficult, and of vital import to our 
national safety—that are either unsolved or only in process of 
solution. 

I wish it were possible to cover the entire arms and ammunit- 
tion situation, but that is not possible; so I shall confine the 
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rifles aud machine guns, 

Before taking up the details of the subject or explaining my 
exhibits, I wish to make a few observations on the general 
subject of national defense. 

I hope you will agree with me that never again in the annals 
of our national history should it be permitted to come to pass 
that our property, our lives, our liberties, and our very exist- 
ence as a Nation shall be dependent upon the naval force of 
another nation for protection. Yet such has been the fact. 

When we went into this war we realized that with the navies 
and merchant marine of Great Britain and France at her dis- 
posal and the armies of those countries out of the way, Ger- 


‘’ many could land an army on American soil and march it to 


Chicago without serious opposition. Untrained men without 
arms in their hands can not stand before an army properly 
armed and disciplined, nor can brave an: well-disciplined men, 
if not adequately armed, prevail against such an army. 

We have never had sufficient rifles, machine guns, cannon, 
and ammunition or the facilities for quickly providing them 
to repel an invasion by any power able to control the seas. 
We are now on the road to better things and making some 
progress, as I shall show presently, but we should firmly resolve 
that never again will we lull ourselves to sleep under the sole 
protecting care of a foreign though friendly navy. Nothing 
short of adequate preparation to properly defend ourselves at 
zl times should ever again be permitted. 

Prophets and dreamers of all ages have foretold the time 
when wars shall cease. They are still at it, and I hope they 
are right. Perhaps no passage in the entire Bible is more 
familiar than that in Isaiah and Micah—I have often wondered 
which of these sage old prophets cribbed from the oiher—fore- 
telling the day when men “shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks.” Everybody re- 
members and quotes this beautiful Scripture. 

I dare say that not so many recall that the prophet Joel, 
whose credentials are just as regular as those «: Isaiah or 
Micah, brought in a minority report on this subject, in which 
he says: 

Prepare war. Wake up the mighty men. * * * Beat your plow- 
shares into swords and your pruning hooks into spears. 

I never could understand why Isaiah’s proposition should 
he accepted at face value while Joel’s words should be almost 
forgotten, unless—in the vernacular of the famous baseball 
evangelist, who has just concluded at Washington an undecisive 
campaign against the devil and the Kaiser—it was because 
Isaiah was signed up with the major league of prophets, while 
Joel is assigned to the minor league. 

Pardon me for seeming to dilate somewhat unduly upon this 
Seripture prophecy, but, in my judgment, a misinterpretation 
or misapplication of the beautiful visions of Isaiah and Micah 
has had an unfortunate effect upon the very vital matter of 
national defense. 

I shall leave the subject of prophecy with this additional ob- 
servation: If I remember my Bible history aright, Isaiah and 
Micah both lived in the reign of Hezekiah, King of Judah. Their 
prophecy referring to an ideal state in the far-off future unfor- 
tunately became in effect the governmental policy of that king- 
dom. Captivity in Babylon was the logical result. Joel prob- 
ably lived after the exile. Those who returned from the cap- 
tivity were a sadder but wiser people. They were subjects of 
the Persian Empire and paid tribute to a foreign master. Gone 
was the glory of Israel; gone her name and place among the 
nations; gone the liberties of her people. In the light of all 
that had transpired, if Joel had preached the pacifist doctrines 
of Isaiah and Micah, I dare say he would have been as popular 
in Judea as La Fo.Lcetre now is in the United States Senate. 

For a long time, even after the war broke out in Europe, the 
generally accepted idea here was that practically the only thing 
necessary for our national defense was men. Some people, like 
you here in New York, wished to have the men trained, while 
others, like the peerless leader from Nebraska, Mr. Bryan, were 
willing to entrust the safety of the Republic to the keeping of 
men untrained. As a natural result, New York became strong 
for universal military training and the selective-draft law, 
while Nebraska clung to the principle of raising an army of a 
million men between sunrise and sunset. 

Of course, New York was right, but only to a degree. I, too, 
favor universal military training with all my heart, believing it 
to be the only safe and sensible way, and I hope you will con- 
tinue to be for it until it shali become a fixed part of our national 
policy. However, if you follow me in what I haye to say, I hope 
you will not leave here with the idea that you will have solved 
the problem of national defense when you have trained your 
man power, 
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Mr. Bryan was nearer right than he ever was in all his whole 
life before when he said a million men would spring to arms 
between sunup and sundown. Of course, like most theorists, he 
left out of his program the little matter of having arms to which 
they could spring. With that trifling exception, he was almost 
right. 

On June 5 last, between the rising of the sun and the going 
down of the same, we'enrolled for military service nearly 10,- 
000,000 men. We could have enrolled as many more the day fol- 
lowing without going beyond the normal age for military service. 
Plattsburg and other training camps have demonstrated that 
by a system of intensive training it does not require a very long 
period to turn these men into reasonably dependable soldiers. 

No; the trouble is not with the men. We have the men—and 
I do not regard it as mere rhetoric when I say the best men in 
the world. They are patriotic, they are brave, they are capabfe. 
Patriotic as they are, brave as they are, capable as they are, 
they must of necessity be weak, impotent, helpless if not thor- 
oughly armed and equipped with the essentials of modern war- 
fare. 

The progress of the war thus far has demonstrated beyond 
peradventure that a preponderance of metal wisely used will 
win the war. The problem is to prepare the metal in the proper 
shape for use, to provide it in sufficient quantities, and to get it 
ready in time. In this regard we were woefully unprepared at 
the beginning of the war. It is very difficult to fix the blame 
for this condition. There is, however, blame enough to go all 
around, for it is only the plain truth to say that we were all to 
blame. 

A few weeks ago, by reference to the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD 
covering seven years of my service, I proved to the satisfaction 
of the House that I, at any rate, was not'to blame. I was wrong, 
however. True, I had been pounding away on this subject for 
seven years. True, the speeches I have made on it in the House 
during the last three years are more numerous than the Epistles 
of St. Paul. True, I not only called attention to a general lack 
of preparedness, but I specified just what was most danger- 
ously lacking and how to go about getting it. True, I warned 
the House against what would happen if war came without our 
having done those things, and, unfortunately, I have seen my 
prophecies fulfilled. 

Still I was to blame. My voice in Congress was like the 
voice of one erying in the wilderness. I should have come to 
New York and secured the financial backing of some one who, 
unlike myself, is not under the painful necessity of supporting 
a family on a Congressman’s salary in these inflated times. With 
his aid I should have hired a hall, hired an audience, hired 
a newspaper, if necessary, and compelled the people to rouse 
themselves and heed my warning. Having failed to do all this, 
I must shoulder my share of the blame. 

My plan was as simple as it would have proved effective if 
it had been adopted.- Carried out in time of peace, it would 
have been comparatively inexpensive. We are trying to do the 
same thing now in the midst of war, at a frightful cost, while 
the success of the allied arms awaits its doing. 

I can best illustrate what I mean by a concrete example, 
and there can be no better or more appropriate example than 
the Army rifle. 

Before proceeding with the rifle, however, I wish to invite 
you to ask questions freely at any point. I am accustomed to 
having this done, and shall feel that I have not succeeded in 
securing your interest if no one thinks it worth while to ask 
me a question. It will not disturb me in the least, but, on the 
contrary, will serve to stimulate and help me. The only limita- 
tion is that any question asked be pertinent to the particular 
point being considered. 

Here are three military rifles from my own collection. This 
one [indicating] is our Army service rifle, model 1903, hereto- 
fore known as the new Springfield. To make this rifle requires 
something like 1,400 different machine operations, each requir- 
ing a special jig, die, templet, or tool and almost as many dif- 
ferent gauges. Without these things rifles can be made only by 
hand, which is absolutely out of the question for the most 
obvious reasons. 

With the dies, jigs, gauges, fixtures, and other special tools, 
the capacity for the production of rifles, as of almost any 
other article made of metal, may be increased almost indefi- 
nitely. Procuring these preliminary essentials has been and is 
the most difficult and delay-provoking problem confronting our 
War Department. 

When the war came to us we had about 700,000 of the 
Springfield rifles, the best in the world; there was no question 
about sthe quality of them. We had only 700,000 of them; but 
even that was not the weakest point, although the number is 
very smal, considering the millions that are being used in this 





war. The supreme difficulty was that we were not prepared 
to make any more or only a comparatively small number. To 
a man who does not know anything about the manufacturing of 
rifles, that might not mean much. He would say, Why do not 
you go out and get them made? There was one of the best 
reasons in the world why we did not: It was because we could 
not do it. I told the House of Representatives over two years 
ago that it would take two years to get ready to make rifles; 
that it would take that long to make the jigs, dies, gauges, tem- 
plets, tools, and various kinds of fixtures to fasten these dif- 
ferent tools on the machines to make rifles. How did I know 
that? I did not pick it out of the air like we are going to get 
nitrogen. I watched the experience of Great Britain. War 
came to Great Britain and found her very much in the same 
shape we were in, so far as rifles were concerned. She was all 
at once confronted with the problem of sending a great army 
out of the country; she did not have the rifles, and could not 
make them; she did not have the jigs, the dies, the gauges, the 
tools. More than that, she was just preparing to change over 
from the old Lee-Enfield rifle to a new one, which was a very 
good gun, but stitl on paper when.the war came. The caliber 
was slightly less, and it was to shoot a rimless cartridge like 
those used in our gun and in the German Mauser. When the 
war came on, the British wanted guns very badly. They came 
over here and brought their designs to our manufacturers, 
changed only in this respect, to shoot the .303 cartridge with 
the rim, so as not to have two kinds of ammunition. Our man- 
ufacturers set about getting ready to make the rifles. British 
representatives said, ‘Make them as fast as you can and hurry 
up about it; we can raise 10 men for every rifle we can get 
hold of.” Months went by, and I began te inquire how many 
guns we were shipping to Great Britain. None! A year went 
by. Still none; not a gun! Why not? I asked. “ We are get- 
ting ready to make them,” was the invariable reply. Thirteen, 
fourteen months went by, and only a few rifles delivered, and 
these partly hand finished; at any rate, they were not in full 
production. 

Eighteen months had gone by before we were sending any 
quantity of rifles, much as Great Britain needed them, and it 
was two years from the time those contracts were placed in 
this country before we were shipping rifles to Great Britain in 
sufficient quantities. By that time we were turning them out 
at a great rate—possibly as high as 15,000 a day. This rifle, 
called the modified Enfield, combined many qualities of the best 
rifles made up to that time, 1914, when this rifle was designet. 
Just as our manufacturers came in sight of the end of ther 
contracts with Great Britain we came into the war, and thei: 
we needed the rifies. There was some controversy in the news- 
papers—not among people who knew—as to whether we should 
use the Springfield or the Enfield. There was never any ques- 
tion about the point in the minds of people who knew—we 
would use the Enfield. Why? Because we did not have the 
Springfields and could not make them in time. There was 
quite a little discussion as to whether we should chamber the 
Enfield for the British ammunition or for our own. Finally 
it was decided to chamber it for our own, and I think wisely, 
as it prevented confusion in the use of ammunition for it and 
for our Springfields, as well as for other good reasons. 

I hold in my left hand the modified Enfield, made in this 
country, chambered for British ammunition, and in my right 
hand the same rifle modified to shoot American ammunition. 
See, they are almost exactly alike. You can not tell them 
apart. We prepared to make this rifle with that slight modi- 
fication, and it took at least three months to do it. After the 
change was made we were soon turning out rifles very fast. 
Some of the manufacturers, knowing what was coming, because 
they saw what must come, went ahead and made a part of their 
changed tools and gauges before they even got a contract. They 
gambled on it. Within a month after they received their con- 
tract they were turning out rifles that otherwise would have 
taken them at least three months. The Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. was one of them. 

Question. Why did they change the caliber? 

Mr. Trmson. Because otherwise we should have had to 
scrap or render obsolete our 700,000 Springfields, with which 
the Regular Army and the National Guard were armed, as well 
as se@ch production capacity as we had, which was about 1,000 
a day. It is more now. That is what would have happened 
if we had gone over to the British ammunition, or else we would 
have had two kinds of ammunition, which is confusing, as you 
can see. 

Question. How far will that rifle carry? 

Mr. Tirtson. [t will carry farther than you can see to aim 
it. It is sighted up to something like 2,400 or 2,600 yards. It 
shoots far enough and accurate enough. I think the sights on 
the Enfield rifle are better, however. 
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{ will speak just one word about another reason why we 
changed the caliber. We think our eartridge is very much 
superior to the British. I do not have any doubt about it. I 
live samples here of the cartridges of the different countries. 
This one is the British .303, made by Winchesters. It has a 
rim, 2 little heavier bullet, and not quite as much powder as 
ours. This is a Russian cartridge. This is a German—said 
to be a dum dum—and this is a German airplane cartridge. 
You see the American cartridge is rimiess; a rim cartridge 
tends to jam. 

Another point perhaps few realize unless they cut the bullet 
into pieces. Here is one of our own bullets cut apart so that 
you can see it. Here is a British bullet sectionalized. Do you 
notice that bright piece at the forward end of the core of the 
British buliet? That is aluminum. That came about in this 
way: When we changed the old lead bullet for a steel-jacket 
bullet, which we had to do as soon as we used smokeless powder, 
we adopted the steel jacket but retained the round-nose bullet. 
Then some fellow—I think he was a German—discovered that 
if we iengthen the bullet and make it pointed, we get a longer 
range. Germany sharpened the bullet, and, of course, everybody 
else foliowed suit. When great Britain attempted it, ballistic 
trouble was encountered. The bullet lost its balance and with 
it its effectiveness. A piece of 2luminum was placed here in 
order to restore the balance. Al! British bullets have this little 
piece of aluminum. It is not a great deal of trouble to put it 
in, but it requires one additional operation and an additional 
material. It is preferable to get along without it, and in the 
United States cartridge we have done so. This is the French 
eartridge. You will notice that it is a rim cartridge and has 
a solid copper bullet. I have here an incendiary bullet, and 
here is the design of a tracer bullet which we are to use. 

Question. Are these bullets made with the sharp noses so they 
ean shoot straighter? 

Mr. Titson. They give less resistance to the air. 

Question. What is the reason that the torpedo has a blunt 
nose? 

Mr. Trmson. It goes through the waters and I do not believe 
that the round nose impedes the progress materially. As a 
matter of fact, I do not know why that particular shape was 
adopted in the development of the torpedo. Mr. Leavitt in- 
forms me that I am right as to the progress of the torpedo 
not being seriously impeded. It is also of even greater im- 





portance to have the buik of the charge as close as possible 


to the target at the instant of explosion. The bullet; at any 
rate, was made with a sharpened nose, because it was found on 
trial that it offered less resistance to the air. 

Question. How do these rifles compare in weight? 

Mr. Trzson. The Springfield is a little lighter—not very much. 
You will see that it is shorter and it is a trifle lighter, but not a 
great deai. 

Question. Has it a longer range than the Enfield? 

Mr. Trrson. The British Enfield, with British ammunition, 
doesn’t have quite as long a range as the Springfield on account 
of the cartridge. You will see that our cartridge has a little 
less metal and a little more powder. Here are the two ear- 
tridges, side by side. See the different amount of powder in the 
American cartridge. It has a muzzle velocity some 300 feet 
greater, I believe, per second, than the British. So far as any 
of the fighting now being done is concerned, the question of a few 
feet difference in muzzle velocity or of a few hundred yards 
in range, is not going to make very much difference in effective- 
ness. 

There is one other problem that has been worrying us a great 
deal more than the rifle and that is the machine gun. As to 
the rifle we were, indeed, fortunate. Great Britain had come 
over here and paid us to get ready—yes, actually paid us to get 
ourselves in shape to manufacture rifles against the day when 
we should need them badly. We were not quite so lucky with 
regard to machine guns. A machine gun shoots exactly the 
same ammunition as a rifle t is not artillery. It is just 
glorified infantry. Our situativu in regard to the production 
of machine guns at the time of our entry into the war was dis- 
creditable. I am sure that is not too strong a word. 

You will remember the hasty mobilization of our National 
Guard down at the Mexican border in 1916, after Villa’s raid 
and the machine gun had jammed. I went down with my regi- 
ment, and we happened to have machine guns—four of them for 
an entire regiment. That number seems ridiculous now, as we 
think of the number now required for a regiment in the world 
war. Some of the other regiments did not have any, and the 


Ordnance Department did not have any to give them. Some ene 
hustled about and bought 300 Lewis guns chambered for 
British ammunition, and sent them down there. 

There has been a great deal said about the Lewis gun—a great 
Some people seem to think that there is 


deal pro and con. 
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some sort of an Ethiopian in the woodpile in regard to the Lewis 
gun. Some think we ought to have discarded all other guns, 
while others insist that we should discard it. I do not fall 
into either the pros or the cons. The truth to tell, the Lewis gun 
was a developed gun, thoroughly tested and tried under service 
conditions, and, most important of all, was in actual production. 
We should have supplied ourselves with it. We did not, and as 
a result are to-day buying it in large quantities, many thousands 
of them, at an increased price. We are going to use it in 
airplane work. You know that in an airplane of the two- 
seater type, having at least two guns, one gun is on the fuselage— 
the body of the machine. It is made fast to the machine, so 
that the pilot does not aim the gun, but takes aim by maneuver- 
ing the machine. It is pointed in the right direction, thus 
aiming the gun at the enemy, and by pulling the trigger the 
pilot lets him have it just as fast as possible. In order to do 
that it is often necessary to shoot through the propeller blades. 
To do this the firing of the gun must synchronize with the pro- 
peller. This is impossible with some guns; it is not possible 
with the Lewis gun. Col. Lewis, I believe, does not think this 
of great importance, but I disagree with him. In my judgment 
it is more important than he thinks. It is, however, a splendid 
flexible gun for airplane work. 

This gun [taking up another] is made by the Marlin people 
at New Haven, called the Marlin aircraft gun. It is readily 
synchronized with the propeller, and will work perfectly with 
any number of revolutions from zero up to 2,000 per minute. 
The Marlin people are also synchronizing the heavy Browning 
gun, which I have here. It is to be used for a fuselage gun. 
taking off the water jacket. There are something like 40,000 
Marlin aircraft guns ordered for fuselage guns in airplanes 
and at least that number of Lewis guns for flexible guns. Both 
these guns are in production. Any necessary quantity of them 
ean be turned out. The men who make these guns had the 
courage of their convictions. They made the guns and made 
the tools to turn them out in wholesale quantities. 

The Lewis gun, as you see, has a metal drum magazine. The 
Marlin gun feeds from a belt. These belts are sometimes plain 
web, sometimes strengthened with strips of brass on the web belt, 
and sometimes like this one, made of metal links, which detach 
themselves and fall off as it runs through the gun. This is 
ealled a disintegrating belt, the links drop off and disappear, 
preventing any possibility of the belt getting caught in the pro- 
peller. 

The Lewis gun occupies a place between the two Browning 
guns. Here is the heavy Browning, and there on the floor is 
the light Browning. The Lewis weighs about 26 pounds, the 
light Browning weighs 15 pounds 8 ounces empty. 

This one—heavy Browning—weighs something in the neigh- 
borhood of 38 pounds, so that the Lewis gun falls right in be- 
tween the two; there is nothing else that quite takes its place. 
There is an objection often made to the magazine—that it is 
easily put out of commission if dropped on the ground—this 
tin-pan arrangement—then it does not function properly. That 
is probably its weakest feature, but it is a good gun just the 
same. Any of you who have seen moving pictures of any 
machine gun work on the western front in Europe have seen the 
Lewis gun, for it is very generally in use and in evidence. 
With these two guns—the Marlin and the Lewis—available and 
in production, there was no excuse for us being without ma- 
chine guns. The only criticism I have to make is that we 
ought to have had more for training purposes. 

Here is the light Browning; it weighs 15 pounds 8 ounces. It 
gives evidence of being a wonder for shooting. I have tried it 
myself. It is fired from the shoulder or from the hip. It is 
a couple of pounds or more lighter than the French Chaucat 
gun, which is fired from the hip in this way, by aiming as you 
step forward. 

Question. How many shots? 

Mr. Titson. It has two magazines, 20 and 40 cartridges each. 
You can have either one yoa wish. Of course, the 40 magazine 
is much heavier. The Lewis gun has a magazine of 47 car- 
tridges. It also has a double-deck affair that doubles that num- 
ber, and which is very helpful when they use it as a flexible 
gun in an airplane. 

Wouid anyone like to ask any questions about the Browning? 

Question. How long before it heats up? 

Mr. Trison. It heats up very quickly, the same as these other 
rifles. It can be fired 200 or 300 shots before it gets so hot 
that it can not be used at all. In 30 seconds I once fired 250 
cartridges from the heavy Browning. Five hundred cartridges 
will make the water boil in this water jacket and come out as 
steam. 

Question. How do you get aim when shooting from the hip? 

Mr. Tirson. Something like playing a hose. You get a gen- 
eral aim just by feel, I suppose. I have seen men shoot it that 
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way, and they get wonderfully good results. Of course, you 
are discharging so many shots that you shoot all around your 
target. 

Question. Is the light Browning gun being produced in large 
quantities, and what is the rate of production now? 

Mr. Titson. You are coming to the weak point in the whole 
story. It is an unfortunate fact that this gun is rot yet in full 
production, but it is coming on rapidly. 

Question. Of the two guns, which shoots the greater number 
of shots in 9 given time, the light Browning or the Lewis? 

Mr. Tiison. Well, they shoot at about the same rate; and it 
really does not matter so much about the number of shots per 
minute; that is usually nut so important. There is just one 
time when it counts, and that is in an airplnne when you get a 
line on the enemy. Then you wish to turn loose the greatest 
possible number of bullets in the least possible time. 

There is one other point about this gun, before I answer the 
question of the gentleman over there—this gun is either semi- 
automatic or full automatic. If you see one of the enemy— 
only one—and you have time to take aim, by just shifting the 
lever you make it semiautomatic; that is, you have to pull the 
trigger for each shot. The same applies when ammunition is 
scarce. If there is a whole bunch of the enemy, and you wish 
to play a shower on him, you just pull this lever over, then pull 
the trigger and keep pulling. They will all go. That is a great 
advantage in this gun. 

I said that this gun is not yet fully in production. That is 
true, but the outlook is very promising. I got an official report 
the day before yesterday. We then had 595 of these guns, of 
which Winchesters in New Haven had built 484, which shows 
that they are getting along. 

Question. How long does it take to put in a new web? 

Mr. Tirtson. This doesn’t shoot from a belt. It uses a maga- 
zine, 

Question. How long does that take? 

Mr. Titson. Oh, a very short time. You can change it very 
quickly indeed. 

Question. What is that on the muzzle—a silencer? 

Mr. Tirson. No; that is not a silencer. It is to mask the 
blaze of fire that comes out. 

Question. Is that larger than the bore? 

Mr. Trison. Yes; you can put your finger in it. 

Good as it doubtless is, this heavy Browning gun is not yet 
in production. It is going to be used for the heavy gun on the 
ground, like the Vickers. By the way, it seems very difficult 
to put the Vickers heavy gun in production. Although a com- 
paratively small numberof them have been ordered for two 
or three years, they have been turned out very slowly. TWis 
heavy Browning gun is marvelously simple. I have seen it 
taken apart. I expected to have a man here to do this for us 
to-night, but he has not come. We hope now that this gun will 
soon be in production. The tools, jigs, gauges, dies, templets, 
and fixtures are being made. As soon. as it is being turned out 
in quantities it is going to be a wonderful help to our Army. 

Question. Can it be used without the tripod? 

Mr. Tirson. It is too heavy to use without the tripod, unless 
it be used in airplanes. Of course, if it is put into airplanes 
it will be stripped down, the water jacket removed, and it made 
fast to the fusilage. 

Question. What does that one weigh? 

Mr. Trtson. Somewhere between 35 and 38 pounds. 

Question. Loaded? 

Mr. Trzson. Oh, no. A _ belt containing 250 of these cartridges 
would weigh like the mischief. 

Question. What is the caliber? 

Mr. Titson. They are all .30. Machine guns and rifles all 
have the same caliber. This must be so in order to prevent 
confusion in ammunition. : 

Question. Have the British or French a similar gun to the 
Browning light gun? 

Mr. Titson. The British are using a large number of Lewis 
guns. The French have the famous Chauchat gun, which is but 
a couple of pounds heavier than the light Browning. That is 
the one our soldiers are now using in Europe. For the heavy 
type of gun, we are using “over there” the old Hotchkiss gun, 
Both are chambered for French ammunition. 

Question. What have the Germans? 

Mr. Trison. They have a Vickers type, simplified in some 
way. I don’t know just what they have developed, as I have 
not been able to get hold of their guns so easily, and, conse- 
quently, unable to study them. 

Question. Do I understand that the Government has confi- 
dence in the light Browning gun, and has given orders for a 
great many, but haven’t discarded the others? 

Mr. Titson. That is correct. My criticism has been that 
we ought to have pressed ahead with what we had; and the 











fact that we have now ordered 40,000 each of the Marlin and 
Lewis guns for the air service bears me out. When those in 
charge of the air service went into this thing, they were not 
going to build their program on any paper gun. 

Question. How many machine guns to a regiment? 

Mr. Tirson. They are increasing right along. There were 
four in my regiment at the Mexican border. I can not tell you 
how many there are now. I haven’t seen the last cable from 
' Gen. Pershing. Some think we should have about one for every 
tenth man in the command. The more we have the better, as 
you will see. , 

Question. Those steel bullets‘have a coating of brass. 
that? 

Mr. Trison. No; that is just cupro-nickel. That is its color. 
The Germans use a steel jacket. Here is one taken from a 
German airplane driven down inside the allied lines. It is 
the regular steel jacket bullet, plated with copper, which serves 
for a lubricant to penetrate the armor around the seat of the 
pilot. 

Question. Is the light Browning .an expensive gun? 

Mr. Truson. No; it is simple and is going to be very reason- 
able. When we realize that we are paying something like $2,750 
for.the Vickers gun, and that we are going to be able to make 
this large one for something like $800; that is quite a difference. 

Question. What is the difference in cost between the large 
and the small? 

Mr. T1rson. Not so much as you would think. It is largely 
a question of material. At a guess I should say it would prob- 
ably cost about half as much for the light one as for the heavy 
one. I haven’t gone into the matter of cost very thoroughly, 
because the materials we are putting into the guns are so 
much changed in price that it is unsatisfactory to attempt to 
ascertain relative cost. The only thing to do is to get the best 
weapons possible at the most reasonable price possible, which 
has been my theory from the beginning, since we must have 
them. 

Gentlemen, I am very much indebted to you for the marked 
interest you have shown in what I have had to say to-night. 
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Increased Compensation to the Employees of the Post Office 
Department. - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 25, 1918. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am strongly in favor of House 
bill 9414, granting increased compensation to certain officials and 
employees in the Post Office Department and the Postal Service, 
and all amendments thereto providing increased pay to these 
men whose salaries have not been commensurately increased 
within the past 10 years in proportion to the advanced cost of 
living, subsistence, and maintenance. I am personally ac- 
quainted with instances where employees of the Federal Post 
Office are maintaining rura! equipment at so considerable ex- 
pense in upkeep that their positions are maintained through 
actual financial sacrifice to themselves and their families result- 
ing in some cases in a consequent detriment to the Postal 
Service. 

Nowadays when large corporations and employers in busy 
industries are pensioning old employees and recognizing thrift 
by increased wages or the bonus system, it is eminently fair 
that the Federal Government should take the initiative steps, 
acknowledge the constantly decreasing purchasing power of the 
dollar, and accept the constantly increasing cost of living by 
paying its employees a fair, just, and living wage. 

High wages prevail to-day, prevail in all private industries, 
including the plants engaged in manufacturing war products, 
and many of the most efficient Government employees are leav- 
ing the public service constantly to avail themseives of the more 
attractive opportunities existing in private plants. Congress 
should increase the wages of the Post Oflice employees, not 
only from a business standpoint but .also for the best reason of 
all, from a humanitarian standpoint. Therefore, I trust that 
the bill under consideration and all amendments thereto in- 
creasing wages to the highest standpoint will unanimously pass 
the House. 
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Motor-Truek Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS M. BELN, 


OF GEORGIA, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1918. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the proposed motor-truck service 
is in reality intended as a war measure, and if it should prove 
profitable to the Government, as well as profitable and con- 
venient to the farmers, may and should be continued. The 
farmers of the country have been put to a very great disadvan- 
tage in marketing their products on account of congestion of 
the railroads and express companies, due to war conditions. 
Again, this service will benefit those who are not fortunate 
enough to live on or near by a railroad line over which they 
could transport their farm and garden products. It will con- 
nect the rural section directly with the markets in the cities, 
and the farmers and gardeners will be able to supply their cus- 
tomers direct, rather than depending upon the commission mer- 
chants in the cities to dispose of their products. 

I have in every way I could advocated this service, because 
I feel that it will be a great convenience to the people living in 
the rural sections as well as those in small towns and cities. 
It will not, so far as the experiment shows, cost the Govern- 
ment an extra penny to operate the service nor will it be an 
expense to the people who take advantage of the service, but 
will be a great convenience, as I have already stated. Six of 
the routes have already been established and proven to be - 
profitable to the department and to the patrons of the service. 
Routes have been established from Baltimore to Washingten; 
Philadelphia to Atlantic City; Baltimore to Lancaster, Pa.; 
Columbus to Zanesville, Ohio; Baltimore to Hagerstown, Md.; 
and from Savannah, Ga., to Statesboro. These routes range 
in length from 75 to 125 miles and all show excess profits to the 
Government. Farmers have written to the Post Office Depart- 
ment making inquiry about the service, so as to know how to 
plant their crops so as to get the best results from their farms 
and gardens. 

Personally I wish the appropriation was twice the amount 
contained in the bill, because I am constrained to believe the 
service is going to be everything expected by the advocates of 
the measure, and I trust the amendment will be adopted at this 
time and become the law of the country. 


Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen Set-Up.” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 
CONNECTICUT, 


OF 
Ix tne Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 28, 1918. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as a preface to a general order 
on the subject of field physical training of the soldier issued a 
short time ago by one of our most competent major generals 
there appeared the following forceful, timely statement: 

“That the efficiency of a military establishment is in a direct 
ratio to the physical fitness of its individual units has never 
been demonstrated so forcibly as it has been during the present 
war. 

“The demands made upon those engaged in this conflict are 
so far in excess of what was thought to be the limit of haman 
endurance, judged by a before-the-war standard, that it is 
almost impossible to conjecture even what that limit really is. 

‘While modern warfare has not hesitated tc impress almost 
every known science into its service for the purpose of over- 
coming man, the trained man has up to the present time dem- 
onstrated his ability to hold his own against the most terrible 
odds successfully ; and in the end it will be discovered that it 
is the man, the carefully trained and conditioned man, who 
alone can make victory possible. 

“With these facts before us it follows logically that the 
physical training, development, and conditioning of those re 
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cruited for the military service must be the first and most im- 
portant concern of a nation at war.” 

. Nearly a yeur ago I called the attention of the House to the 
fact that the weight of burdens about to be brought upon our 
people through the war would make it necessary to conserve 
every possible resource. This has proven a prophecy verified 
in a more than marked degree. At that time I stated that the 
most important of all our resources would prove to be man 
power. I urged in no uncertain terms the fact that unless we 
prepared for this in a definite and scientific way we should 
find the burdens greater than we could bear. I referred to the 
fact that too little attention was being given to the conserva- 
tion of the maturer men of the Nation, in whom lay the finan- 
cial and executive strength of the country. That the strength 
and powers of these men must be conserved is now only too 
apparent to all. Many have already dropped under the increas- 
ing burden. 

The occasion and purpose of my previous remarks was to call 
attention to the work of Mr. Walter Camp, a gentleman who 
has fer many years followed in a scientific manner the develop- 
ment of our athletic sports and who has done much for the 
better physical condition of maturer men. I then referred to 
what he had aceomplished with a company formed of business 
and professional men in New Haven and to his suggestion that 
our Cabinet members and other important officials here in 
Washington should take such a course. 

At the time it seemed that it might prove a passing sugges- 
tion, one of the kind that is good if scted upon but rarely 
eventuating in anything. It turned out differently with this 
one. Our former colleague in this House, Mr. Kent, of Cali- 
fornia, now a member of the Tariff Commission, took up the 
suggestion and, with a number of others high in Government 
circles, made it a most gratifying reality. 

Mr. Camp came to Washington, and the following gentlemen 
signed themselves up to take a 60-day course to carry them 
safely through the trying summer, with its ever increasing 
burdens : 

Den Ignacio Calderon, Bolivian minister; J. Harry Coving- 
ton, chief justice District Supreme Court; Oscar T. Crosby, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury; F. A. Delano, member Federal 
Reserve Board; Joseph E. Davies, Trade Commission; John W. 
Davis, Solicitor General, Department of Justice; Thomas W. 
Gregory, Attorney General; William Hitz, associate justice Dis- 
trict Supreme Court; John C. Koons, First Assistant Postmaster 
General; Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior; Eustace 
Perey, British Embassy; William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the 
Treasury; Van H. Manning, Bureau of Mines; Byron R. Newton, 
collector of port; Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary of Labor; 
Daniel C. Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, Treasury 
Department; Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 
Navy; G. O. Smith, Director Geological Survey ; Edwin F. Sweet, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce; George C. Todd, assistant to 
Attorney General; Alex. T. Vogelsang, Assistant Secretary of 
Interior; Paul M. Warburg, member Federal Reserve Board; 
William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor; John Skelton Williams, 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

This distinguished group of officials assembled each morning 
at the home of Mr. Kent, where they took with a will the “ daily 
dozen set-up.” under the personal direction of Mr. Camp. At 
the end of the 60 days 2 number of these gentlemen expressed 
themselves in personal letters to Mr. Camp, as follows: 

From the Secretary of the Treasury: 

Dear Mr. Camp: I was very much interested in your diagnosis of the 
molecule bearing my name and feel quite confident I will get benefit 
from your admirable instruction and training. I am getting just as 
much of it as I possibly can, although I find it difficult to get there 
every day. ‘There is so much toe do, such prodigious problems to sur- 
mount, that I need every energy unimpaired, and even then I shali not 
be equal to the demand. So I must prepare for the work that is 
already on my hands and ahead of me. 

With warm regards, I am, 

Cordially, yours, W. G. McApoo. 

From the Secretary of the Treasury a little later: 

My Dear Mr. Camp: I want you to know how delighted I was to 
have been a member of your training club. I feel that the work has 
been of great benefit to me, and with a clear conscience I can recom- 
mend your course for universal use. With warm regards, I am, 

Very sincerety, yours, 
W. G. McApoo, 


From vice governor Federal Reserve Board: 

My Dzar Mr. Camp: In regard to the morning exercise class, except 
for the three weeks of my absence, I never “ missed a trick,’ and I can 
asure you that I feel you rendered us all a very real service. It has 
been, like last summer, a pretty intense period, and what you did had 
much to de in keeping me fit and able to do our bit. I have worked my 
old machine pretty hard these 32 years and I appreciated the wisdom 
and philosophy of your suggestions, and J think it will do me some per- 
manent good, even if we can not arrange to continue the “ class.” 

Very truly, yours, 
FPeRepERic A. DELANO, 
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From Assistant Secretary of the Treasury: 


My Dear Mr. Camp: You have organized a group here not only of 
men who are better for your initiative but who recognize it and are 
grateful to you. Good gentleman, your heaith! 

Sincerely, yours, 
Oscar T. CROSBY, 

From the Secretary of the Interior: 


My Dear Mr. Camp: The work you have done for all of us is only 
to be measured in kilowatts of joyousness and good cheer (if such a 
figure is possible). I hope that your spirit may be far-reaching and that 
your apostles may spread the gospel throughout the land. You are 
doing a very real work for which you will have a lot of unexpressed 
gratitude. 

Sincerely and cordially, FRANKLIN K. LANB. 


From vice chairman United States Tariff Commission: 


Dear Mr. CAMP: Never before in my life have I spent two hours a 
day more profitably than in the exercises at the Kent residence during 
the last eight weeks. I am better physically and mentally, and feel 
worth more to my friends, to my Government, and to my country. 
For all of this I am due the credit to yourself and Hon, William 
Kent and to the members of the club, who, through your training, 
have become moré congenial and helpful to each other. 

Cordially, yours, 
DANIEL C. Roper. 


From Comptroller of the Currency: 


My Drar Mr. Camp: It. has been both a pleasure and a distinct 
benefit to have had the advantages of the several weeks of training and 
exercise in the athletic or calisthenics class organized this summer in 
Washington by you and Congressman Kent. t has always been my 
experience that to be in condition fer the greatest efficiency a man 
should take a certain amount of physical exercise daily, and the plan 
pursued here under your supervision has been very satisfactory to me. 
I never felt more fit than now, and think I could again, if required, 
walk or march 45 miles in a day, as I have done in times gone by. 

There have been geniuses in the past, and doubtless will be again, 
whose brilliant minds have contrasted sharply with their weak or 
sickly bodies, but for the average man the old Latin maxim ‘“ Mens 
sana in corpore sano” still holds good and, I believe, always will. 

I trust you will be successful in arousing before it is too late the 
men of middle age in our country whose bodies have been neglected in’ 
their too eager pursuit of fame or fortune to the importance of pre- 
serving with greater care these tabernacles of the soul. They can do 
this by emulating the examples of such men as Mr. Gladstone, William 
Cullen eet at and a host of other distinguished and successful men, 
who largely owed their splendid vitality and power in old age to the 
systematic exercise which was a regular part of their daily lives. 

With cordiat best wishes, I am, 

Faithfully, yours, 
JOHN SKELTON WILLIAMS, 


From the Bolivian minister: 


My Dear Mr. Camr: I am almost tempted to write an eulogistic essay 
on the great benefit I derived from the exercises to which I was 80 
kindly invited. I feel happy and ready for any emergency, and my only 
regret is that in these war times of scarcity of food my appetite has 
increased almost in the same ratio as the cost of living; but I do not 
complain when I think of the most enjoyable time I have had in the 
company of the distinguished gentlemen of the club. I know by the 
way they do honor to their breakfast that all of them derived great 
benefit from the exercises. 

I am glad to have the opportunity of pappossing to you and all the 
members of the club my sincere appreciation for the courtesy and good 
will received, and with my best wishes, I remain, in good fellowship, 

Yours, sincerely, 
I, CALDERON. 


From Director of the Geological Survey: 


Official exercise is sorely needed by the office man to revive muscle 
memories. My own experience in these past few weeks has been one 
of rediscovery and relocation of muscles I had forgotten, and, indeed, 
aimost lost title to. I am profiting by my sense of possession, being 


that much enriched. 


What better use can be made of the morning hour if such exercise 
gives more tang to the fresh air, more snap to the cold bath, and more 
flaver to the breakfast, especially if the feeling of physical benefit con- 
tinues through the working-day. 

We owe a vote of thanks to Walter Camp for the renewal of youth 
that has come to us in these weeks. 

Geo. OTIs SMITH. 


From William Kent, member of United States Tariff Commis- 


sion: 

Mr. Walter Camp’s régime has been of great benefit. Like other out- 
door men, I was disposed to consider such moderate doses of exercise as 
futile. The work proved a tonic and brought unexpected benefit. The 
schooling was both profitable and delightful. 


From the First, Assistant Postmaster General: 


Dean Mr. Camp: The beneficial results derived from the physical 
exercises taken under your direction have been highly gratifying. The 
increased energy and vigor enjoyed after indulging in such training 
more than repays one for the effort. Because of the arduous work re- 
quired at this time of men occupying important positions, both in public 
and private life, it becomes their duty to indulge in proper physical 
exercise and thereby increase their energy, vigor, and period of useful- 
ness, thus enabling them to do not only more but better work. 

The work you have undertaken, that of proper physical training for 
men who have reached the middle age of life, deserves the highest com- 
mendation, 

With my very best wishes for your continued success, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
J, C. Koons, 


From the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury : 


Desg Mr. CAMP: The paunches are contracting and the smiles of 
good health expanding all along the line. 

You have performed a fine service in Washington, I say this in all 
seriousness, and I believe that your propaganda ought to be extended 
throughout the country. America is wasteful, and I often think that 
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fits greatest waste is the sacrifice of strong men in the midst of what 
ought to be their period ef most useful achievement. 
Personally, my sincere thanks and warmest regards ever. 
Sincerely, yours, 
Brron R. NEwTOon. 


I'rom the Assistant to the Attorney General: 


Dean Mr. Came: Permit me to join in the expressions of appreciation 
of the benefits derived from the system of physical exercise inaugurated 
by you this summer among Government officials in Washington. It has 
been the means of assuring during the hot season undiminished physical 
and mental energy. I will be glad to do all I can to spread the idea. | 

With renewed expressions of debt to you for your initiative in this 
matier. I remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 


From the office of the Solicitor General: 


My Dear Mer. Camr: I am sorry I was out of town and could not 
be present at the graduating exercises. I desire, however, to tender 
my renewed thanks for the benefit derived. There is no doubt in my 
_— that it was a good thing for all of us and that we should keep 

up. 

You are certainly very good to take so much interest in us down 
here, and I for one am deeply grateful. Believe me, with kindest re- 


gards, 
Jxo. W. Davis. 


G. CarroLtni Topp. 


Yours, sincerely, 
From Paul M. Warburg: 


Dear Mr. Camp: I appreciate very much what you have done for the 
poor and hard-working Washington greup, and it may be a source of 
satisfaction to you to know that every one of them is deriving great 
benefit from the training that you have so thoughtfully inaugurated. 

Looking forward to seeing you soon again, I am with kind regards, 

Very truly, yours, 
Pact M. Warevne. 


From Department of Cemmerce, office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary: 

My Dear Mr. Camp: As an enthusiastic member of your official 
hysical-culture class, I congratulate you upen the success of your 
nspired project. My work during the months of July and August has 
been unusually exacting on account of the war, but your scheme of 
morning exercise has carried me through without the loss of an hour. 
The ist of September finds me physically more fit than the Ist of July. 
I can see that it has also had a good effect upon the others. I wish 
that the same plan could be put into execution in every bureau in every 
department, in both Houses of Congress, and among the business men 
of every city in the United States. 

In my case, and I think the same is true of most of the others, the 
habit of physical exercise is a permanent asset. We have learned how 
much better the profuse perspiration, the deep breathing, and the 
morning baths make us feel. 

When I was weighed in I pulled down the seales at 153 pownds. 
The same scales informed me this morning that I had lost exactly 3 
pounds. This is nearly all abdominal, and can well be spared. Dur- 
ing the entire two months I have only missed attendance one morning 
and that was unpreventable. 

We feel under the deepest obligation to you and to our mutual friend 
Bill Kent for getting this official physical-development class started. 
It bas made us al! more fit. both mentally and physically. and enabled 
us to cope more successfully with the perplexing problems and the 
extra work occasioned by the war. 

During my two years in Congress and four years in the Department 
of Commerce I have often felt the great need of a better understanding 
between the legislative and executive branches of the Government, and 
also the need of more opportunities for social contact among the 
personnel of the same branches of the Government. This sagiten with 
especial force to those engaged in administrative work. Needless fric- 
tion, petty misunderstanding. and useless and expensive duplication 
would be prevented or minimized by such personal contact. 

The experience of the past two months bas given an object lesson 
which ought to convince everyone of the material value of daily meet- 
ings such as we have enjoyed, and in summing up the many advantages 
I am by no means ineli to give the last place to the features which 
may be considered strictly social. 

With all good wishes for yourself and your son, who has also been 
so helpful to us, and with a keen sense of gratitude which I find it 
impossible to adequately express, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, Epwin F. Sweet. 


From Department of Labor, office of Assistant Secretary : 


Dear Mr. Camp: IT would not trade the experience of the past eight 
weeks at Billie Kent’s on four mornings of every week for anything 
that I have experienced nor for anything that I have boped for (except 
the end of the war with a victory for democracy) in a very long time. 

It has been with some difficulty that I have attended all these exer- 
eises. I did not miss a morning nor a single movement in the exercising. 
This reguiarity was not easy for me, for I had to get up much earlier 
than my usual hour, and on one occasion I had to come from New York, 
and, of course, to start the night before in order to get here in time. 
But I have felt the good effects of the experience almost from the first. 
My chest has got pretty nearly shipshape with reference to my abdomen ; 
my stride, it is swifter and steadier, and I walk from my house to 
my office, a distance of 2 miles, in from 5 to 10 minutes less time 
than before and without any of the sense of weariness I used to feel. 
Although two or three instances have made me onepert that my irritabil- 
ity is not as completely re as you prophesied, yet I find myself able to 
control it much better if I have a second or two to recognize the spasm 
before it grips me. I won't go any further into details. That is un- 
necessary. ut I can furnish all the details that may be necessary to 

rove that I am physically and nervously in vastly better condition 
han I haye ever been before, barring, of ceurse, the greater agility and 
poveicat strength that one naturally should have in his younger than 


older life. 
Sincerely, yours, Lovis F. Post. 


A number of those participating in the first-trial athletic class 
were so pleased with the results that, after Mr. Camp was called 
by Secretary Daniels to take under his care, through the com- 
mission on training camp activities, the athletics and physical 


condition of the men in our naval stations, they continued to 
work as a class for a second period of some 60 days. 

Meantime there was such a flow of demands fer its develop- 
ment in other places that at one time Mr. Camp was receiving 
as many as 300 or 400 requests a week from other communities 
asking him to establish in those places units of this work. Sev- 
eral of the departments here in Washington were desirous of 
establishing such classes, the Department of the Interior alone 
reporting over 300 whe wished to avail themselves ef the oppor- 
tunity of being made and kept fit and well. Had Mr. Camp not 
been engaged upen this Navy werk I do net doubt that he could 
before this time have organized all the departments along this 
line and produced the same results that he accemplished with 
the members of the Cabinet, Federal reserve officers, and others 
in his summer class. 

With the assistance of Secretary Daniels, Assistant Secretary 
Roosevelt, Admiral Palmer, Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 
and Commander Overstreet he is now standardizing and per- 
fecting a system for physical condition in the Navy. With Dr. 
Raycroft, of the War Department commission, and under Col. 
Bingham and Col. Jones, he has assisted in placing trainers in 
the aviation camps. Hence his time has been more than occupied. 

Having found out by actual test what can be done in in- 
ereased health and efficiency, first for all our men of maturer 
years—and there are 8,000,000 of these men between the ages 
of 45 and 64 in this country—and having seen what can be 
done with men of 18 to 25, with such a small expenditure of 
time, it seems that it is time to consider very seriously some 
plan to utilize this knowledge. 

Recently we have been rudely awakened to the fact that in 
many cases it required a quota of 2,000 draft men to secure 200 
for the service. 

Mr. Camp is of opinion that our system of setting-up exer- 
cises, if it can be truthfully said that we ever had a system, is 
about as antique as were some of our beats and aereplanes four 
years ago. He believes, and has proven in numerous cases, that 
any man’s endurance, vitality, and resistive powers can be in- 
creased immensely at the expenditure of even so small a time 
as 10 minutes a day. He has done this by the elimination of 
waste effort, and in doing so seems to have exploded the theery 
that big muscles or ability to do special athletic stunts have any 
particular value. His contention is that a man’s legs and arms 
are usually good enough for his calling, whatever it may be, and 
that, after all, what is of the most vital importance with man, as 
with a motor car, is the “engine”; that is, the part that is 
“under the hood.” In other words, that his heart, lungs, and 
trunk are what count. Given true power there and true supple- 
ness, we find that the efficiency and ability to stand werk— 
hard work—mentaily and physically, is enormously increased. 
He has shown that physical fitness is possible and practicable 
for the boy and for the man and that we need not have, if we 
begin at the root of the matter and follow out a successful pre- 
gram, anything like the wholesale rejection of men from 21 te 
31 or the premature breakdown of men of 50. 

Such a system should be adopted and kept in force in our pub- 
lic sehools and made a daily feature of the work, se that 
when these boys reach the age of 21 they shall be better speci- 
mens of physical manhood .and more representative of what the 
youth of this Nation ought te be. We have spent millions of 
dollars, and quite wisely, in the development of vegetable and 
animal life. Meantime we have allowed the very essence of the 
strength of our Nation, its man power, to go prodigally te waste. 
We have relied upon sports and games, most admirable in them- 
selves, to take care of the greater portion of cur physical devel- 
opment. We have seen eur youth, coming out of scheol or cel- 
lege, practically abandon all their athletics at 21 or earlier for 
the pursuit of the dollar. 

It needed something like the selective-draft law te awaken us 
to what such a course means. 

Mr. Camp thinks that even such effort as has been expended 
in this country along physical-training lines has not been spent 
to the best advantage. Let him speak for himself on this 
subject : 

“We have let foreign leaders with fads and fashions fill us 
with the thought that a huge biceps er great knots of muscle 
are the goal toward which we are to strive through daily strug- 
gles. Almost all of us have at one time or another, in certain 
admiration of these Sandoew proportions or in fear lest we were 
growing old, gone through a period when we, too, endeavered 
to become like these pictures. Many of us listened to the tale 


of how if we breathed deeply se many times a day, ferced our 
lungs full, we should acquire the habit, and when sitting in our 
office: chairs would continue unconsciously this same deep 
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breathing. 








our desks we busied our brains with the work of the day. 

‘““Now our visions have subsided. We no longer aspire to be 
Sandows, We understand a little more the theories of tie 
trainers of athletics, that it isn’t the big-muscled man they are 
looking for, that it isn’t the great lifter of weight, that it isn’t 
the muscle-bound giant or the gymnasium-fad youth. but it is 
the supple, the enduring, the facile, and dexterous man with 
good heart, good lungs, and quick coordination. It is the man 
who can do the work of the day and do it every day that we are 
looking for.’ 

The golden opportunity, when we ure aroused and see clearly 
what we need, should be utilized to take the necessary steps 
to supply that want, to build up physically sound men for the 
service of the Nation and by daily small doses, not by ocea- 
sional heroic treatment or orgies of fat-reducing efforts, keep 
them fit and well. 

Under leave granted to extend my remarks I insert here a 
statement by Mr. Camp, which I believe will be found in- 
structive and helpful. 

Mr. Camp says: 

“The war in which we are engaged has brought to our peo- 
ple some all-compelling truths of a startling nature, not the 
least of which is that we as a Nation were frightfully unpre- 
pared, and the greatest of all these truths forced so suddenly 
upon us is that our men, the flower of our stock, are almost. as 
a race, deficient physically when put to the test before examin- 
ing boards. Long before we were face to face with this situa- 
tion I urged that we should train our men to make them physi- 
cally tit before this crisis was upon us. In the beginning of 
last year I demonstrated with a group of a hundred men over 
45 years of age that men even of those years could by a specially 
devised system of training be brought into a rejuvenated state. 
When one sees some 2,000 men examined by draft boards to 
secure 200 men for our Army; when one reads that in a physical 
examination for the sanitary police force in Cleveland 37 out 
of 42 women passed and only 22 men out of 72, one is ready, in- 
deed, to believe that we have failed to produce men who can 
be called upon when the need arises to defend our country. Our 
athletic sports have produced the right spirit, for the rush of 
all these athletes to the service has shown this. But our cales- 
thenics, our general building-up exercises, have failed entirely 
in the building up of our youth. They are antique. These 
Swedish or other imported methods have been useless. Why? 
Because of shirking or slacking, or because they did not appeal 
to us as an eager, hustling Nation, to whom time was of the 
greatest importance? It is because we have never had it forced 
home upon us as it is in these days of emergency, these days 
when men and time are a premium. Permit me to illustrate: 
Only recently Prof. Bolin, the authority on Swedish exercises, 
died and left behind him the record that after 25 years of 
study he had decided that setting-up exercises were unneces- 
Sary in the case of a man’s legs or arms or pectoral muscles, 
but that the attention should be devoted to the trunk; that is, 
to the engine itself. We have wasted time or we have taught 
slacking, because a man will shirk what he does not need, and 
when.a man learns to shirk it is a bad business. 

“It is poor gymnastics when the main object is to expend a 
certain number of foot-pounds of energy to secure increase in 
cardiae and pulmonary activity, without care being taken that 
these organs are put under the most favorable conditions to meet 
the increased demand upon them. It is poor gymnastics if we 
desire to astound the world by nicely finished and smoothly 
gliding combinations of complex movements fit to be put into 
the repertoire of a juggler, or by exhibitions of strength vying 
with those of a Sandow, if we do not take into consideration 
the effects on the vital functions. 

*“** Look at those fellows,’ said the physician, ‘ built like giants 
and rotten inside!’ True, he was speaking of a lot of big 
negroes, but he found the same thing in others—men with stiff 
muscles and slow movements, men with shoulders pulled for- 
ward and no chest expansion, breathing almost wholly with 
their abdomens. As he put it, ‘These men will to-morrow be 
the recruits for another army, the one which fills the tubercu- 
losis hospitals.” What we want is suppleness, chest expansion, 
resistive force, and endurance, and these do not come from 
great bulging knots of muscle nor from extraordinary feats of 
strength. Rapid shifts from severe training to a life of ease and 
indulgence is not what nature believes in. It is not the way 
she carries on her work. Every step she makes is a little one. 
She seems never to reckon time as an essential in her economy. 
We should take the lesson. The man who eats, drinks, and 
neglects all care of himself for a year and then rushes madly 
into a violent period of severe physical exercise and reduction 
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But we all eventually learned that this was quite un- | may at the end of a month, if he has vitality, come out ‘ feeling 
true and that those deep inhalations speedily ceased when at | fine.’ 


But if he repeats the process of letting himself go again,’ 
nature puts on the fat more and more and a second severe reduc- 
tion becomes necessary. And it is only a question of time as to 
the exhaustion of any man’s vitality through these extremes. 

“Anyoue who has had the opportunity of talking with those 
in authority who in our sister countries, as well as in our own, 
are bearing the burden of preparation of men can not fail to be 
impressed with the fact that time is the great element. We 
must prepare our men; we must make them fit in the shortest 
space of time that will accomplish the result. And we must 
conserve that man power. It is no longer a question of putting 
on such severe work as shall weed out all men not especially 
strong; it is not, as it might have been in our first Plattsburg 
camps before the war, to make the going hard enough to leave 
us only 50 per cent of hardened men. We want every man who 
can be brought along rapidly into condition, and not the strong- 
est only. Hence the problem.takes on a new phase. 

“We all recognize that the quality and previous training of 
the men this country is sending into service has a very potent 
bearing upon the length of time required to make fighters of 
them. For after all the man whose training and discipline has 
been along a kindred line becomes serviceable much earlier than 
the man who has to acquire the spirit and quality. No one who 
has listened to the coaches of our various college teams, or who 
has read either the preliminary prospects of a game or the ac- 
count of it afterwards, but must have been impressed with the 
continual repetition of emphasis upon the ‘ fighting spirit.’ 

“ Hence, when our athletes enlist almost en masse for the 
service it means that we are throwing in a large number of 
picked men, who have been in training both mentally and phys- 
ically and under discipline to make obedient, courageous, and 
enthusiastic fighters. But a large number of these have been 
out of college a year or two, some more, and they need physical 
conditioning to get back, for as a Nation we are terribly in 
earnest, as soon as we finish our school days, to immediately 
make a home or a fortune, and we forget all physical exercise in 
the mad rush to accomplish this. 

“There is thus a new idea of considerable importance relative 
to setting-up exercises, for the world does move, and those who 
thought themselves up to date on boats, aeroplanes, drill, and 
the like have found even within a year that they must be pre- 
pared to believe that we can improve upon so-called advanced 
theories of the previous 12 months. 

“Probably the most vital point is that. the setting-up exercises 
should not ‘take it out of the men.’ If we find a man ex- 
hilarated and made eager to work at the end of his setting-up 
exercises we have accomplished far more than if we tire him 
out or exhaust any of his store of vitality in this kind of work, 
which is, after all, and should be merely preparatory. If in 
addition to this we can reduce the amount of time occupied in 
these setting-up exercises and yet obtain results. we have saved 
that much more time for other work. Because they took it 
out of men, even the most modern of these setting-up exercises 
were shirked, and the leaders were unable to detect this shirk- 
ing; men went through the motions, but slacked the real work. 

“ Furthermore, all these systems tended to take a longer period 
of time than was necessary to accomplish desired results, and 
made ‘muscle bound’ the men who practiced them, as Bolin, 
the authority on Swedish movements for years, has finally de- 
termined that certain of the exercises were almost waste of time 
because they gave exercise to certain parts that were pretty 
thoroughly exercised in the ordinary daily work of the men. 

“Tt has been found in the sports and games that overde- 
veloped biceps, startling pectoral muscles, and a great many 
times tremendously muscled legs are a disadvantage rather than 
an advantage. The real essential is, after all, the engine, the 
part under the hood, as it were—lungs, heart, and trunk. If we 
give a man endurance and suppleness, he becomes more avail- 
able in time of need. 

“Another point of equal importance is that the setting-up 
exercises should be rendered as simple as possible, and to spend 
a considerable period of time in teaching the leader, so that 
he can handle setting-up exercises, extension of the number of 
leaders is rendered increasingly difficult. If, therefore, we can 
make this leadership so simple that a longer course of instrue- 
tion in it is not necessary, we save here, in these days of neces- 
sarily rapid preparation, a véry material amount of time. 

“ Still further, it is found that some of the present- setting-up 
exercises made an extraordinarily wide variation between heavy 
and light men. The light men in some of these cases would get 


only a small amount of muscular effort, where a heavy man 
would get, in the same length of time under the same exercise, 
far more than he could comfortably stand. Again, in the point 
of age there was a similar variation, and this militated so 
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strongly against officers of mature age taking the same form 
of setting-up exercises as to practically render it impossible. 
Naturaily it is out of the question to say that the youth from 
18 to 25 and the man of 55 to 60 can take the same amount and 
the sume kind of exercise. On the other hand, if we consider 
the work each is required to do in his daily routine we can, so 
far as the setting-up exercises are concerned, bring the two 
points nearer together and that to a very great degree, and espe- 
cially if we regard these setting-up exercises in the proper light, 
a mere preparation for the tasks that are to follow. 

“If, then, bearing all these points in mind, we test out the 
setting-up exercises, we are able to put in practice a set that 
very nearly answers the requirements. 

“Tirst. We ean reduce them to a period of 8 or 10 minutes 
once or twice a day. d 

“ Second. We can make them simple for leaders to learn. 

“Third. We can eliminate those that on account of the daily 
work are unnecessary. 

“Fourth. We can render them more difficult of evasion or 
‘shirking. 

“Fifth. We can direct them quite specifically to endurance 
and suppleness. 

“Sixth. We can make them of value in coordination, in mus- 
cular control, and in more prompt response to command, 

“Seventh. We can make them more nearly equal for heavy 
and light men. 

“Eighth. We can render the same set very nearly equal in 
value to both enlisted men and officers as well as to executives 
behind the lines. 

**Many of us have seen setting-up drill of many kinds. Mov- 
ing pictures have been taken of it and then the movies repeated 
on the screen, showing in a very striking way how much of the 
work not only could be slacked but was being slacked right 
along. In fact, high officers in our service have recently be- 
come disgusted with the setting-up exercises and considered 
abandoning them altogether as of no value. In some statiens 
or cantonments a great many men were tired out with the set- 
ting-up exercises; so much so that they had neither life nor 
vitality for some little time for other work. For the sake of 
illustration, one exercise illustrates the above criticism. It 
consisted of the men lying flat on the ground or floor, and then, 
with straight back, lifting themselves by the arms, and then 
giving a jump with the arms and clapping the hands together 
ence and coming back to this position. The noncommissioned 
officer who was leading this weighed about 128 pounds. It is 
easy to imagine the contrast between his doing this and a heavy 
man of 180 or 190 pounds attempting it. It is unnecessary to 
describe in detail the parts of the setting-up exercises which 
tend to develop members which are thoroughly exercised in the 
daily routine of work and drill of Army or Navy. As an illus- 
tration, the average man of the service needs expansion of chest 
capacity, a stronger, better developed back, suppleness and 
quickness, and mobility of trunk more than anything else; exer- 
cises which, with both the men and officers, may be continued 
on board ship or near the front and without apparatus, and 
which can, by exercises of the trunk, keep down the tendency 
to. increased flesh among the more mature, those are the most 
vital. 

“Setting-up exercises had some time ago convinced many 
trainers of athletes of the uselessness of many of those which 
had been regarded as cardinal points. It was this that made 
merf, in the matter of sports and games, look with considerable 
suspicion upon the gymnasium-made candidate with big biceps 
and large knots of muscles. It was also found that, outside of 
weight lifting or immoderate ‘chinning’ or apparent great 
strength on the paraliel bars, these men were not as valuable 
as the less muscled, more supple men. To put it briefly, it was 
found in actual practice that it was what was under the ribs 
rather than what lay over them which was of value. 

“Tt is, perhaps, proper to add that we are now working under 
conditions that should especially emphasize the fact of time 
saving with the men who are going into the fighting. It is an 
equally serious matter whether we are in the lines or behind 
the lines. There are 8,000,000 men in this country between the 
ages of 45 and 64, and in that group are, of necessity, the great- 
est executives and financiers, the men upon whom the strain 
inevitably falls. While we are making and keeping fit the men 
in the service and the officers in the service we must also con- 
serve the strength and vigor of these men behind the lines as 
well. We ean no longer give these executives and financiers 
two months in the South in the winter and a long summer vaca- 
tion. We can no longer let a Plattsburg camp be a sifting out 
or 2 survival of the fittest. We need every man whom we can 
make available, and we need him with the greatest amount of 
his vitality preserved and his endurance heightened. _Some are 


stronger naturally than others. In football parlance, we are 
no longer trying to pick a team out of a squad of 200 men; 
we are trying to get 175 out of the 200 that can stand a fair 
pace and have enough left to fight with when they get there. 
That is the problem with men and officers to-day, and anyone 
who has been in Washington and anyone who has been in our 
munition plants and in our factories, anyone who worked upon 
liberty bond drives or Red Cross fund raising, knows that if 
we are to support these boys of ours on land and sea, these—the 
men who are trying to solve the problems of executive manage- 
ment, to raise funds in thousandfold increased volume—must 
be also carefully conserved. For, after all, even though we 
spell ‘ Patriotism’ with a capital ‘P’ and ‘Government’ with 
a capitai ‘G,’ even though Army and Navy orders take prece- 
dence, there is one great mistress of all—Dame Nature. When 
she taps a man en the shoulder and says, ‘ Quit!’ that man 
stops; and when he offers the excuse that he has done it out 
of patriotism and loyalty she merely says, ‘I don’t care why 
you did it; you Lave finished!’ and there is no appeal to Wash- 
ington from her verdict. 

“We shall soon hear the call for more men—men to fight and 
men to support the men who fight. The game is on. We are 
all in it now, either on the field or on the side lines. We need 
to train for it fast and we have no time to waste. For, after all, 
it is condition that tells. It is the man who can stay, whe can 
work at highest efficiency, and who can hold out the longest 
who is going to be most valuable. If we save oven 10 minutes 
a day in training, we save, with a hundred thousand men, 16,666 
hours daily toward perfecting their other knowledge. If we can 
make an able officer or a competent executive last a year 
longer, or even six months, under the increased strain? it gives 
us a year or six months’ more in which his understudy can 
gather necessary experience to take up the task. 

“ Millions of our youths are going out to fight, but disease and 
exhaustion will kill more of them than will the guns of the 

|enemy. Thousands of men of the best brain power in this coun- 
iry are going into committee rooms and conferences from 9 in 
the morning till 12 at night to devise better and more efficacious 
means of fighting to win. If these men’s brains are of value 
along that line, and we know they are, then the more clearly 
they act and the longer they last the better. 

“T have demonstrated with groups of busy executives and pro- 
fessional men the possibility of physical fitness at a small ex- 
penditure of time. This idea has spread and many units of 
the Senior Service Corps were developed. Since then my serv- 
ices have been drafted into that of the country at the call of 
the Secretary of the Navy to take a position on the naval com- 
mission to develop athletic sports and games and physical fit- 
ness in our men at the various naval stations. In one week 
I have had requests from over 400 communities to establish 
units of this work among business and professional men. Find- 
ing that it was impossible to answer all these calls, I devoted 
myself personally to a class in Washington consisting of sev- 
eral of our Cabinet members, Federal Reserve Board, and 
others, and these men profited extremely from the work; but 
this should be done on a far larger scale. 

“This and the demands from so many communities through- 
out the country shew that we are all now awake to the necessity 
of this cardinal feature of the Nation’s welfare—the physical 
fitness and stamina of its youth and men. This new gospel 
ean not be spread by one individual missionary, although there 
is little doubt but that wherever the story is told thousands 
of our overworked and underexercised men would be glad to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. I have therefore devised 
a set of exercises as well as general hygienic hints that can be 
put in small compass, both of instructions and of the time re- 
quired to be devoted to this work. I am offering a_ brief 
syllabus of this plan, in the hope of placing it within reach of 
men who can afford to expend in these days so little time upon 
anything except office duties. We all know that nature’s law 
was that ‘man should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow ’— 
that so far as he departs from this law he must make every 

-attempt to make up for it. We can no longer take delightful 
vacations of indefinite length to restore waning vitality. The 
country needs every man, and needs him at the best of his 
power. No matter how driven a man may be, it seems only 
reasonable to think that he should be able to spend 10 minutes 
twice a day in a shorthand method of setting-up exercises 
and to add to it an outdoor walk of half an hour. By this 
means he can keep himself physically fit to bear the burdens 
which are closing more and more heavily upon the shoulders 
of us all. The men who are going to the front should have 
every chance of conserving their vitality and increasing their 
resistive forees. Those of us who must do work behind the lines 


should be kept equaily fit for that larger work, without which 
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the machine must inevitably break down. A scientific method, 
tested out upon men of all ages, from 18 to 70, which, by the 
elimination of all wasted effort and the concentration upon 
those points which are put to the strongest strain, is unessen- 
tial; and it is as much a man’s duty to mak? himself fit and 
to keep himself in that condition as it is to carry on any other 
part of his work. This method should be adopted not only in 
every department at Washington but throughout the country, 
and it should be taught in our schools and colleges, and should 
lead us to a point where never again will we find ourselves so 
physically unprepared as at this juncture.” 3 
In substantial accord with the ideas of Mr. Camp as set out in 
the preceding statement, I insert here a few extracts taken from 
the recently published book of Jacob Bolin, late dean of Chau- 
tauqua gymnastics, said to be the most up-to-date student of 
modern physical culture: 
Generally speaking, the necessary muscular strength is gained inci- 
dentally, and we need not devise special exercises for the purpose of 
gaining it. 
s * s o a * s 
Especially may we consider it a superfluous, useless, and even detri- 
mental labor to strengthen the muscles of the arms, the legs, and the 
pectoral groups. The arms and legs are usually sufficiently well de- 
veloped muscularly to carry on their duties. 
* * + * * 3 * 
The pectoral groups are habitually ouploze? in daily activities. They 
are commonly as strong as the individual needs. ‘To devise special exer- 
cises solely for their further development in strength is not only un- 
necessary and time robbing, it brings on actual injuries, of which more 
anon. 
+ s e * s * * 
Gymnastics, such as we have io consider, is primarily for the hygienic 
purpose of creating correct habits of posture and movement, in order 
that vigor may be maintained at the highest possible level, and of pre- 
venting the evils of any one-sided activity. 
* * 7 + . . s 
Among these exercises may well be classified bending and inclining 
the body sideways and twisting. At the same time that they strengthen 
the abdomen they are most important in maintaining and increasing the 
mobility of the thorax. : 
x ~ * * s a a 
The enlargement of the chest causes the ascent of the abdominal 
viscera by an increase in the thoracic aspiration, and, the ribs being 
lifted, the abdominal wall itself is made to serve in its natural role as 
a support for the viscera, but it needs also strengthening. 
» * ~*~ me = co + 
We thereby cause a permanent enlargement of the thoracic cage. This 
effect should be further emphasized by exercises causing mechanical 
elevation of the ribs, such as raising of the arms. 
s a * * w s * 
It is poor gymnastics when the main object is to expand a certain 


pulmonary activity, without care being taken that these organs are put 
under the most favorable conditions to meet the increased demand upon 
them. It is poor gymnastics if we strive to astound the world by nicely 
finished combinations of compiex movements fit to be put into the 
repertoire of a juggler, or by exhibitions of strength vying with those 
of 2 Sandow, if we do not take into consideraticn the effects on the 
vital functions. 

® 2 * * * * * 

Have we any basis for an opinion that the iarger the muscles the 
better the general health, the greater the general cfficiency ? 

a * * * * * * 

Are we not responsible for the spreading of erroneous ideas when 
men, whore names are household words among us, and to whom the 
public looks up as leaders in physical training, ane annual strength 
tests, in which the students are encouraged not only to partake but 
for which they are urged specially to prepare themselves by piling up 
the muscular masses necessary to break the records? 


x * * * * * Ba 
The principle of suitable selection is of prime importance to the 
gymnast. An immense number of possible movements, either because 


of their direct injuriousness or because of the lack of direct usefulness, 
must be weeded out. 
aa * * * * * * 

The method of using voluntary antagonistic resistance is contrary to 
the laws of nature, inasmuch as it strives, consciously or unconsciously, 
to make permanent the stage of diffusion, to nurse rigidity of motion 
which we should, in the interest of economy of energy and grace, do 
everything possible to counteract and eradicate. 


* Oo * % * * * 
It behooves us well to g9 slow and not cncourage exercises tending 
1o develop abnormal volume and strength of muscle. 
* * * * * * * 
Unnecessarily large muscles sap the energy of the individual. ‘They 


direct to themselves an undue share of the nutriment, leaving less to 
carry on the functions of other organs. 


“THE DAtLy DOZEN SET-UP.” 
The 12 exercises specially recommended by Mr. Camp are as 
follows : 
‘““ HANDS, HIPS, HEAD.” 
The leader says: “The command is Speed Test; Ready, 
Cross!” at which the men assume the “ Cross” position. 
He then says: “ Order, Hips!” or “ Order, Hands!” or “ Order, 
Head!” putting the men through with snap and vigor. Then 
he instructs them that when the word “ Order” is omitted from 
the command, they are to remain motionless. He then tests 
them in this way at speed. 
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“ Order, Rest!” 
This test is like our childhood game of * Simon says, ‘ Thumbs 


s. 


up’,” and produces coordination, 
“GRIND, GRATE, GRASP.” 

The leader says: “ The command is Shoulder Grind; Ready, 
Cross!” at which the men assume the Cross position. He then 
says, * Order, Grind!” at which the men turn tbe palms up and 
with the arms thus extended make 6-inch circle with the hands 
as the leader counts, “ One, Two, One, Two,” ete., ten times. 

* Order, Rest.” 

The turning up of the palms forces the shoulder action. 

The leader says: “ The command is Shoulder Grate; Ready, 
Cross,” at which the men assume the Cross position. He then 
says: “ Order, Grate!” and then begins to count, “ One, Two, 
One, Two,” ete., at which the men lift the arms slowly with the 
palms down, up to an angle of 45 degrees, and down again level 
with the shoulder, ten times. 

‘‘ Order, Rest.” 

This is far superior to the ordinary method of lifting the arms 
up above the head, as this keeps the dead weight of the arms on 
the shoulder muscles and thus accomplishes the result in one- 
tenth the time. 

The leader says: “The command is Head Grasp; Ready, 
Cross,” at which the men assume the Cross position. 

He then says, ‘‘ Order, Grasp,” and the men place the hands 
behind the head. : 

He then counts, “ One, Two, Three, Four,” at which the men 
bend slowly forward from the waist, keeping the head up and 
the eyes looking forward, neck bent back and at four coming up 
to the perpendicular again. Five times. 

He then says: “ Order, Grasp Backward,” and counts, “ One, 
Two, One, Two,” as the motion for the backward bend should 
be much less than for forward. Five times. 

“ Order, Rest.” 

“ CRAWL, CURL, CROUCH.” 

The leader then says: “The command is Crawl; Ready, 
Cross.” The men assume the Cross position. 

The leader then says, “ Order, Bend,” and begins the count. 
“One,” at which the right hand goes up and the left hand down 
to the side. ‘“ Two,’ at which the right arm begins to bend 
over the head and the left hand to slide down the thigh. 
“ Three,” slides a little farther, and at “ Four” the men re- 
turn to the Cross position. Five times. . 

The leader then says, “ Reverse,” and begins to count, at 
which the left hand is put up and the right hand slides down 
the side, counting as before. Five times. 

“ Order, Rest.” j 

This very gradually increases the suppleness of the trunk 
without any violent effort. 

The leader says: “The command is Curl; Ready, Cross,” at 
which the men assume the Cross position. 

The leader says, ‘* Order, Curl,” and begins to count, “ One,’ 
at which the men commence to lower the arms, clenching the 
fists tightly and inhaling. ‘Two,’ commence to bend arms up; 
“Three,” place fists in the armpits; and, “ Four,’ bend the 
head and shoulders backward. 

The leader then continues the count, “ One, Two, Three, Four.’ 
At “ One” the men reJease the hands and begin to extend them 
straight forward, at the same time bringing the head up and 
exhaling. At “Two,” begin to bend at the waist, letting the 
arms come back across the hips. At “ Three,” the body is 
nearly at right angles to the hips and the hands are raised 
in the wing position; and at ‘“ Four,” the men»come back to 
erect position. Five times. 

“ Order, Rest.” 

This lifts up the thorax by muscular pull and increases more 
nearly permanently the chest capacity. 

The leader says: “ The command is Crouch; Ready, Cross,” 
at which the men assume the Cross position. 

The leader says: ‘“ Order, Crouch,” and begins to count. 
“ One,” at which the men bend their knees and go down nearly 
to the heels; “Two,” come up into erect Cross position’ once 
more. Five times. 

“ Order, Rest.” > 

This produces poise and balance and helps coordination. 

“ WAVE, WEAVE, WING.” 

The leader says: “The order is Wave; Ready, Cross,” at 
which the men assume the Cross position. 

The leader then says: “ Order, Wave,” at which the men 
raise their hands straight up above their heads, clasping the 
fingers and bending the wrists and bringing the arms against 
the ears. . 

The leader then counts, “ One, Two, Three, Four,” slowly, 
while the men make a complete circle with the hands of about 
2 feet in diameter, bending only at the waist. Five times. 
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The leader then says at any time after the count of “ Four”: 
“* Reverse,” and the men turn, ‘ One, Two Three, Four,” in the 
reverse direction. 

* Order, Rest.” 

This not only lifts the chest and supples the trunk but also 
has a good effect upon the intestines. 

The leader says: “The command is Weave, Ready, Cross,” 
and the men assume the Cross position. 

The leader then says: “Order, Weave,” “ One, Two, Three, 
Four.” At “One” the men begin to turn at the waist, bringing 
the right hand down and left hand up and bending the right 
knee slightly until the fingers at “Two” touch the ground; 
and at “Three” they commence to come up again, and at 
“Four ” reach the original Cross position. The arms and shoul- 
ders should always be in a straight line. Five times. “ Re- 
verse,” then repeat this with the left hand down and the right 
hand up. Five times, 

* Order, Rest.” 

This renders the turn of trunk at the hips more easy and 
also helps the shoulders and chest. 

The leader then says: ‘‘ The command is Wing, Ready, Cross,” 
and the men assume the Cross position. 

The leader then says, “ Order, Wing,” and counts “ One, Two, 
Three, Four.” At “One” the men bring the hands straight 
out in front of them, palms in; at “Two” swing the hands 
down past the hips; at “Three” raise them up behind the 
shoulders, body bent at right angles at the waist, head up, 
eyes forward; at “ Four” come back to Cross position, ready 
for a continuance of the same movement. 

“ Order, Rest.” 

This is a breathing exercise and crowds out some of the 
residual air, at the same time bringing in the shoulder blades. 

Impressed by the fact that so large a per cent of the young 
men called to the colors in the draft were rejected for physical 
disability, the National Security .League has inaugurated a 
nation-wide movement to promote physical development through 
the organization by communities of branches of a committee on 
physical reserve, of which Walter Camp is chairman. The 
other members of the committee are William G. Anderson, 
director of physical education at Yale University; Joseph E. 
Raycroft, of the War Department commission on training-camp 
activities; James W. Gerard, former United States ambassador 
to Germany ; Francis S. Bangs, of New York Citv; Prof. Frank 
W. Nicholson, Wesleyan University; Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale 
University; Paul D. Williams, Julian S. Myrick, and Edwin 
Fuller Torrey, of the United States National Lawn Tennis Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, president University of Chi- 
cago; Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, Harvard University; Dr. A. A. 
Stagg, University of Chicago; and Dr. L. B. Briggs, Harvard 
University. 

The league’s idea is said to be to have organized in every city, 
town, and hamlet in the country local committees appointed by 
the mayor or board of selectmen, who will form clubs in which 
men and women, both young and old, will be instructed in phys- 
ical exercises designed by Mr. Camp and his associates. Over 
300 branches of Mr. Camp’s committee have been appointed 
already by the mayors of important cities in all parts of the 
country. 





Increased Compensation to Employees of the Post Office 
Department. 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, March 25, 1918. 


Mr. CARY. Mr, Speaker, over the entrances of the city post 
office at Washington, D. C., are found these two inscriptions: 
Carrier of news and knowledge, instrument of trade and industry, 
promoter of mutual acquaintance, of peace and good will among nations. 
Messenger of sympathy and love, servant of parted friends, consoler 
of the lonely, bond of the scattered family, enlarger of common life. 
These two sentences summarize briefly yet eloquently the 
magnificent functions of the Postal System. It is the one branch 
of the Federal Government that comes into personal contact 
with every individual in the country, the one national service 
that touches directly every phase of human life, commar?™al and 
industrial, political and devotional, social and individex. The 
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highest Government official and the humblest employee, the 
industrial magnate and his poorest day laborer the dweller in 
the city and the isolated inhabitants of the country, each and 
every-one is reached by the postman at some time and each 
can use with equal privilege this wonderful system that is so 
familiar to us all; we scarcely realize its magnitude or appreciate 
its achievements. 

To carry on the stupendous operations of this great system 
an army of faithful servants work every hour of the day. In 
the silent watches of the night the clerks are still busy, assort- 
ing, selecting, and dispatching; on the fast-speeding trains, night 
and day, the railway clerks are routing and separating mail 
matter; in the crowded cities the letter carrier is staggering 
under his heavy burden of letters; on the country roads, in sturm 
or sunshine, the rural carrier makes his rounds as punctually 
as the rising and setting of the sun; in the farthest snow-bound 
reaches of the North and through the tropic heat of the South, 
everywhere that the Stars and Stripes fly. 

Uncle Sam’s postal messengers do their daily task, and how 
well they do it was proven a few years ago when a comparison 
was made with the postal employees of the United States, Eng- 
land, France, and Germany, and ic was conclusively established 
that in the United States the average number of pieces of mail 
handled by each employee was 51,000; in Germany, 25,000; in 
France. 38,000; in England, 31,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there are about 270,000 employees in the 
Postal Service, each of them doing his or her part of the work 
faithfully, efficiently, and industriously. It is a department 
that does not admit of any slackening in the pace; there is less 
time, less sick leave, less holidays, and less privileges than in 
any other department, and yet in the face of all this, it has 
been extremely difficult to secure a just compensation for these 
faithful servants of the people, and even to-day we find some 
Members of the House protesting against paying them a just 
and equitable wage. 

The worker in every industry in the country has been getting 
an increased wage each year; the cost of living has jumped 
enormously, and living conditions have become more and more 
onerous to every salaried man. Let me insert here some inter- 
esting comparisons: 


INCREASE GRANTED TO OTHER EMPLOYEES. 


The postal empioyees were the only large group of Govern- 
ment employees excluded from the wage increases voted to 
other Government employees by the Sixty-fourth Congress. In 
a number of declarations various governmental agencies, par- 
ticularly the Council of National Defense, has urged private 
employers to take into consideration increased living costs in 
fixing wages. It is incongruous, to say the least, for the Gov- 
ernment to advise private employers to adopt such a policy and 
then fail to follow an equally enlightened policy in conducting 
its own establishments. 

I invite your attention to the ruling made by the shipyard 
labor adjustment board in settling labor disputes between the 
employers and the shipbuilders. This covers all wooden-ship 
yards south of Baltimore and all steel-ship yards south of New- 
port News on both the Atlantic and Gulf coasts: 

(1) Eight hours shali constitute a day’s work from yy to Sat- 
urday, inclusive: Provided, That during the months of June, July, and 
August the working-day on Saturdays shall be four hours. 

(2) Work ir excess of these periods on any week day shall be counted 
as overtime and paid for at the rate of time and one-half. 

) Work in excess of 60 hours a week for any employee shall not 
be permitted, except on repair work or when crdered by the Navy De- 
partment or the Emergency Fleet Corporation or to protect life or 
property from imminent danger. 

(4) Work on Sundays and the following holidays shall be paid for 
at the rate of double time: New Year’s Day, Washington's Birthday, 
Decoration Day or Memoria! Day, Fourth of July. Labor Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, and Christmas Day. 

(5) Men employed on the night shift shall receive compensation 5 per 
cent higher than is paid to those employed on the day shift. 

(6) Employees engaged on repair work in or upon vessels undergoing 
repair shall receive Gouble time for all overtime on week days as defined 
above, as well as on Sundays and the specified holidays. 

Assuming that the above award is a fair standard, it is sig- 
nificant to note that the Government in its conduct of its post 
Offices does not even approach this standard. For instance, post- 
office clerks do not receive Saturday half holidays at any time 
during the year. Neither do they receive time and a half for 
overtime. It is true they are paid for overtime, but only at the 
prevailing rate of pay, and because of this it is difficult to make 
the department properly administer the eight-hour law, and ‘ex- 
cessive overtime service is imposed on distributors. Neither is 
there any weekly maximum number of hours set for a post-office 
clerk. Many of them are forced to work in excess of 60 hours 
weekly. As before stated, there is no wage differential for the 
men employed at night. 
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The following resolution, adopted at the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor held in Buffalo last November, is 
an expression from the organized workers of the country favor- 
able to an increase in pay for post-office clerks and city letter 
carriers of not less than 25 per cent: 

Resolution No. 110—By Edward J. Gainor, president of the National 


Association of Letter Carriers, and Thomas F, Flaherty, secretary- 
treasurer of the National Association of Postal Employees. 
Whereas the salary standard of letter earriers and post-office clerks 
fixed by Congress more than 10 years ago still remains the same; and 
Whereas the cost of living during this period has advanced an average 
of approximately 100 per cent; and 


Whereas this increase in the cost of living has operated to all intents. 


and purposes exactly the same as a 50 per cent reduction in wages; 

and 
Whereas the postal employees were the only class excluded from the 

horizontal wage increase granted to Government employees by the last 

Congress, notwithstanding the fact that the Post Office is the only 

governmental department operated upon a oe basis, its 

most recent audit showing an annual surplus in excess of $9,000,000 ; 
and 
Whereas postal employees are highly specialized workers functioning in 

a Government monopoly, performing a service which gradually unfits 

them for employment elsewhere, with no hope of selling their skill 

to a competing private industrial establishment ; and 

Whereas despite this fact there have been resignations from the service 
in such numbers as to seriously cripple its efficiency, delaying the 
dispatch and delivery of all classes of mail, —- the business 
efficiency of the country at a time when such business efficiency is 
most needed ; and 

Whereas because of its oppressive labor policy the Post Office Depart- 
ment has been unable to keep its working force recruited to a proper 
standard: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Federation of Labor, in convention as- 
sembled, deeply deplores this self-evident injustice to a deserving class 
ef public employees, and it urges upon Congress the immediate enact- 
ment of a law increasing the pay of these employees not less than 25 
per cent; and be it further 

Resolved, That the executive council be instructed to cooperate with 
the officers of all affiliated postal organizations to have the justice of 
— ease brought forcibly to the attention of Congress: and be it 
uther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be mailed to each Congress- 
man and Senator by the secretary of the American Federation of Labor. 

With regard to other wage increases that have been granted, 
page 122 of the December Monthly Review of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that the average increase of 
wages in 13 classes of industries during the year from October, 
1916, to October, 1917, was 18.1 per cent, and the December, 
1916, Monthly Review shows that between October, 1915, and 
October, 1916, there was an average increase of 20.2 per cent. 
Similar reports for every month in the last two years have shown 
constantly increasing wages. The report of the New York 
State department of labor for November, 1917, shows that 
wages have increased from a ratio of 100 in August, 1915, to a 
ratio of 170 in November, 1917, with a ratio of increase in the 
number of employees from 100 to 120, or nearly 50 per cent in- 
crease within the last two and a half years, 

Latest statistics of the Department of Labor are borne out 
with regard to food and other items of cost of living by Brad- 
streets reports. These reports show the cost of living, based 
on 100 different items, has advanced from a ratio figure of 12.08 
in December, 1916, to 16.91 in November, 1917, or 32 per cent in 
11 months, This is probably the best estimate that can be made 
of the exact increase in the cost of living. 

About one-half—or 50 per cent—of the pay check is spent for 
food, which has advanced 863 per cent in three years. 

Assuming that all other items in the family budget have re- 
mained stationary in price, it would require pay increase of 43 
per cent to break even as against the cost of living in 1914. 

What has happened to the cost of coal, shoes, clothing, and 
about everything else is only too well known. 

Conservatively figured, the cost of living has advanced in the 
past three years about 75 per cent. 

Were it not for the wise and energetic work of the United 
States Food Administration many of these prices would now be 
very much higher than they are. This is particularly true of 
flou., bread, sugar, and all canned goods. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in its report 
of the cost of living in the District of Columbia, shows that 
$1,082.80 is the least possible amount on which a family could 
live decently in 1916. This necessarily means that with an in- 
crease of more than 30 per cent since 1916 the majority of the 
Government employees have lowered the standard of living 
greatly, they are not living decently, that they are piling up 
debts which they have not any hope of paying, and that liter- 
ally thousands are working nights and Sundays to make ends 
meet. 

Mr. Speaker, various Members in the course of the debate on 
this bill have contended that some branches of the service are 
more onerous and more entitled to consideration than others. 
There may be some slight differences, but I have traveled 
around and have seen postal employees at work in both city and 
country and my judgment is that there are no sinecures in the 
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Post Office Department. The clerk in the city office must work 
at a heart-breaking pace in the most uncomfortable quarters 
and at the most unseasonable hours; the city carrier is beset 
by the complexities that exist in constantly shifting populations 
that require infinite patience, untiring vigilance, and undeviat- 
ing attention; the railway mail clerk must work under nerve- 
wrecking conditions in constant danger of collisions and rail- 
road accidents; the rural carrier must stand the heat of sum- 
mer and the rigors of winter, and each and all of them must 
give the best part of their lives to an avocation that offers small 
financial returns, no future advancement, and absolute rectitude 
of conduct. Let us, then, give them at leust a little more 
adequate pay promptly and permanently, uot for the period of 
the war, but for all time. There is no need to worry that they 
will ever get too rich on the increase this bill will give. Itisa 
simple act of justice that should have been done long ago. 





Increase of Pay to Employees of Post Office Department. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL H. BESHLIN, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
‘In tHe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 


Friday, March 22, 1918, 


On the bill (H. R. 9414) granting increased com 
officials, employees, and laborers in the Post O 
Postal Service and for other purposes. 

Mr. BESHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the general 
purpose of this bill as a matter of delayed justice to the faithful 
employees of the Postal Service. In my opinion we would have 
been confronted with a measure to increase their compensation 
even though the war had not intervened, because the salaries 
paid many classes of employees are too low. For this reason I 
favor making the provisions of this bill permanent law, and 
not limiting their operation for and during the period of the 
war and for 90 days after the proclamation of peace. 

It is not necessary to submit evidence to prove that the cost 
of living has-increased by leaps and bounds since the war 
began; in fact, the increase since we eritered the conflict one 
year ago has been most startling. There has been no change in 
the salary of postal employees since that provided by the law of 
1907. Since that time the purchasing power of the dollar has 
greatly decreased. In other words, the retail prices of food and 
other necessaries of life have enormously increased and the 
salaries paid have remained the same. 

In order to meet this increased cost private employers of 
labor have from time to time increased the wages and salaries 
of their employees. The postal employees have been obliged to 
bear the burden and hardship incident to the increased cost of 
living until such time as their condition would appeal to the 
Congress to grant them relief. 

In these trying times, when there are extremely heavy de- 
mands upon the resources of the Government, the expenditure 
of public moneys should be carefully safeguarded, and while 
the Government in determining the amount of the salary or 
wage it will pay employees in its various departments ought not 
to enter into competition with private employers, it should 
nevertheless set the standard high enough to enable those serv- 
ing it to properly support themselves and families and educate 
their children. Efficiency in the Postal Service, as well as in 
other branches of Government service, can not be secured and 
maintained unless those entering it remain. 

Frequent changes in the personnel militate against efficiency, 
and one of the chief eauses for the changes is inadequate com- 
pensation. The Government ought to be a model employer, and 
the same reasons which demand increased compensation for 
postal employees apply with equal force to all governmental 
employees. 

Mr. Speaker, information has come to me from various 
parts of the district I have the honor to represent that the service 
is suffering from men resigning and taking up other lines of 
employment. Those who have resigned have not done so will- 
ingly; but, on the contrary, they have left reluctantly, being 
compelled to do so in order to provide for themselves and those 
dependent upon them. The fact that more have not resigned 
when, without doubt, they could secure more lucrative employ- 
ment elsewhere is a tribute to their patriotism and loyalty to 
the service. 

Those employed in the gathering, transportation, and dis- 
tribution of mail, as a matter of justice, are entitled to more pay 
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than they are now receiving. The rural carrier, without for 
the moment forgetting the claims of the city carrier and those 
employed within the post offices, has a particular and emphatic 
claim for increased compensation. His equipment consists usu- 
ally of one or two horses and wagon, and in many cases an 
automobile. The estimated cost per annum of keeping a team 
is about $300 and of an automobile about $350. Without con- 
sidering depreciation, which it must be admitted is considerable, 
he has left at the end of the year less than $600, or less than 
$50 per month on which to live and support and educate his 
family—a wholly inadequate amount. 

- I am convinced many postmasters in my district are not re- 
ceiving sufficient compensation for the work they do, and that 
it is inadequate for them to maintain their station in life. 

If relief is not afforded soon there is grave danger of the serv- 
ice in many parts of the country becoming demoralized. Every 
effort should be made to improve the Postal Service and bring 
it up to the highest possible state of efficiency. For the reasons 
stated, and many others which might be given, I favor the pas- 
sage of this measure. 


Increased Pay to Certain Employees of the Post Office 
Department. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. C. WILLIAM RAMSEYER, 


OF IOWA, 
In tHe Hovse or REpresENTATIVES, 
Friday, March 29, 1918. 


Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, for the convenience of Mem- 
bers of Congress and others who are interested, I herewith 
submit a brief of existing law governing the pay of rural car- 
riers, of clerks and carriers in first and second class post 
offices, of railway mail clerks, and of fourth-class postmasters, 
and also the provisions of H. R. 9414 as passed by the House 
of Representatives, March 26, 1918, showing the increase of pay 
and classification for those carriers, clerks, and postmasters: 


EXISTING LAW. 


First pay of rural carriers. 
The salaries of rural carriers are fixed by the joint resolution 
of Congress, No. 440, approved March 4, 1915, as follows: 


On and after July 1, 1915, the compensation of each rural letter car- 
rier for serving a rural route cf 24 miles and over, six days in the 
week, shall be $1,200 per annum, payable monthly; on routes 22 miles 
and less than 24 miles, $1,152; on routes 20 miles and less than 22 
miles, $1,080; on routes 18 miles and less than 20 miles, $960; on 
routes 16 miles and less than 18 miles, $840; on routes 14 miles and 
less than 16 miles, $720; on routes 12 miles and less than 14 miles, 

672; on routes 10 miles and less than 12 miles, $624; on routes 

miles and less than 10 miles, $576; on routes 6 miles and iess 
than 8 miles, $528; on routes 4 miles and less than 6 miles, $480. 
A rural letter carrier serving one triweekly route shall be paid 
on the basis of a route one-half the length of the route served by 
him, and a carrier serving two triweekly routes shall be paid on the 
basis for a route one-half of the combined length of the two routes: 
Provided, That, in the discretion of the Postmaster General, the pay of 
earriers who furnish and maintain their own motor vehicles and who 
serve routes not less than 50 miles in length, may be fixed at not exceed- 
ing $1,800 per annum. 


In the act approved July 28, 1916, making appropriations for 
the service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1917, the following was included: 


Provided, That if, in the discretion of the Postmaster General, in 
order to render more complete service it should be necessary to do so, 
the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to increase the lengths of 
routes not to exceed 50 per cent above the standards herein prescribed, 
and in such cases the compensation of the carrier on such horse-drawn 
vehicle routes shall be increased above the maximum pay heretofore 
fixed by law for rural carriers at the rate of $24 per annum for each 
mile of said route in excess of 30 miles, and any major fraction of a 
mile shall be counted as a mile. 


In section 3 of the act approved March 3, 1917, making appro- 
priations for the service of the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, the following was incorporated : 

That to provide during the fiscal year 1918 for increased compensa- 
tion at the rate of 15 per cent per annum to employees who receive 
salaries at a rate per annum of $480 or less, and for increase compen- 
sation at the rate of 10 per cent per annum to employees who receive 
Salaries at a rate of more than $480 per annum and not exceeding 
$1,000 per annum, so much as may be necessary is appropriated: Pro- 
wided, That the increases shall not apply to we in the classified 
service now receiving salaries at the rate of $800 or more per annum, 

Second. Classification and pay of clerks and carriers in first 
and second class post offices. 

The classification act of March 2, 1907, fixed the grades for 
clerks and carriers as follows: First grade, salary $600; second 
grade, $800; third grade, $900; fourth grade, $1,000; fifth grade, 
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$1,100; sixth grade, $1,200. By the act of March 4, 1913, the 
first grade—$600—was abolished and appointments are now 
made at a salary of $800. Under the act approved June 12, 
1917—public, No. 380—carriers and clerks appointed during 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, receive an additional com- 
pensation of 10 per cent. In other words, the entrance salary 
during the present fiscal year is equal to $880. 

Clerks and carriers at first-class offices are promoted succes- 
sively to the fifth grade, and at second-class offices successively 
to the fourth grade. The act of June 12, 1917, provides: 


* * * for the promotion of 85 yy cent of the clerks in first-class 
post offices from the fifth to the sixth grade, and for the promotion of 
15 per cent of the clerks in the sixth grade to the designation of “ spe- 
cial clerk’’ in the $1,300 grade, and for the peguties of 15 per cent 
of the designated “special clerks’ in the $1,300 grade to the designa- 
tion of ** special clerk ” in the $1,400 grade, and to provide for the pro- 
motion of 85 per cent of the clerks in second-class post offices from the 
fourth to the fifth grade, and for the promotion of 15 per cent of the 
clerks in second-class post offices from the fifth to the sixth grade. 


And also provides: 


* * © the promotion of 85 per cent of the letter carriers in first- 
class post offices from the fifth to the sixth grade and for the promotion 
of 85 per cent of the letter carriers in second-class post offices from the 
fourth to the fifth grade and for the promotion of 15 per cent of the 
cates carriers in second-class post offices from the fifth to the sixth 
grade. 


Third. Classification and pay of railway mail clerks. 

The act of August 24, 1912, provides that railway postal clerks 
shall be divided into the following grades, with corresponding 
salaries per annum at the following rates: Grade 1, not exceed- 
ing $900; grade 2, not exceding $1,000; grade 3, not exceeding 
$1,100; grade 4, not exceeding $1,200; grade 5, not exceeding 
$1,300; grade 6, not exceeding $1,400; grade 7, not exceeding 
$1,500; grade 8, not exceeding $1,600; grade 9, not exceeding 
$1,700; grade 10, not exceeding $1,800. 

Under this reclassification law the Postmaster General is au- 
thorized to classify lines, terminals, and transfer offices, with 
reference to their character and importance, into classes A, B, 
and C, with promotions within the grades shown above. During 
the fiscal year 1919 it is estimated that 3,362 automatic promo- - 
tions will be made. The average salary of railway postal clerks 
on the rolls on March 1, 1918, was $1,355.35. 

Fourth. Pay of postmasters in fourth-class post offices. 

The compensation of fourth-class postmasters is provided for 
in section 272 of the Postal Laws and Regulations, as follows: 


The compensation of postmasters of the fourth class shall be fixed 
upon the basis of the whole of the box rents collected at their offices 
and commissions upon the amourt of canceled postage-due stamps and 
on postage stamps, * * * stamped envelopes, postal cards, . © 
canceled, on matter actually mailed at their offices, and on amounts 
received from waste paper, dead newspapers, printed matter, and twine 
sold, at the rere rates, namely, .. 5 . 

On the first $50 or less per quarter, 100 per cent; on the next $100 or 
less per quarter, 60 per cent; on the next $200 or less per quarter, 50 
per cent; and on all the balance, 40 per cent, the same to be ascertained 
and allowed by the Auditor for the Post Office Department in the set- 
—— of the accounts of such postmasters upon their sworn quarterly 
returns : 

Provided, That * * .* when the total compensation of any post- 
master at a post office of the fourth class for four consecutive quarters 
shall amount to $1,000, exclusive of commissions on money orders 
issued, and the receipts of such post office for the same period shall 
ageregate as much as $1,900, the Auditor for the Post Office Department 
shall so report to the Postmaster General, who shall, in pursuance of 
such report, assign such post office to its proper class, to become effec- 
tive at the beginning of the next succeeding quarterly period, and fix 
the salary of the postmaster accordingly. 


PROVISIONS OF H. R, 9414. 


First. Pay of rural carriers: 


That each carrier in the itural Free Delivery Service now receiving a 
compensation of $1,200 or less per annum, exclusive of mileage allow- 
ance, shal! receive in addition thereto 20 per cent of the amount of 
such compensation and $24 per mile per annum for each mile or major 
fraction thereof, based on actual mileage, by which his route shall ex- 





‘ceed in length 24 miles: Provided, That those who are performing serv- 


ice as motor carriers shall receive a 10 per cent increase of salary on 
the amount they are now receiving. 


Second. Classification and pay of clerks and carriers in first 
and second class post offices: 


That after the passage of this act clerks in first and second class 
post offices and letter carriers in the City Delivery Service shall be 
divided into six grades, as follows: First grade, salary $1,000; second 
grade, salary $1,100; third grade, salary $1,200; fourth grade, salary 
$1,300; fifth grade, salary $1,400; sixth grade, salary $1,500. Clerks 
and carriers shall be promoted successively to the sixth grade: Provided, 
That upon the passage of this act clerks in first and second class post 
offices and letter carriers in the a Delivery Service who are in grades 
2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, under the act of March 2, 1907, as amended, shall pass 
automatically from such grades and the salaries — receive thereunder 
to the new grades 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, respectively, with the salaries pro- 
vided for such grades in this act: Provided further, That all promo- 
tions of both clerks and carriers shall be made at the beginning of the 
quarter following the expiration of one year’s service in the next lower 
grade. 

Third. Classification and pay of railway mail ¢ rks: 

That hereafter the salaries of railway postal clerks shall be graded 
as follows: Grade 1 at $1,100; grade 2 at $1,200; grade 3 at $1,300; 


rade 4 at $1,400; grade 5 at $1,500; grade 6 at $1,600; grade 7 at 
1,700; grade 8 at $1,800; grade 9 at $1,900; grade 10 at $2,000. 
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The Postmaster General shall classify and fix the salaries of railway 
postal clerks, under such regulations as he may prescribe, in the grades 
provided by law; and for the purpose of organization and of establish- 
ing maximum grades to which promotions may be made successively 
as hereinafter provided, he shall classify railway post offices, terminal 
railway post offices, and transfer offices with reference to their character 
and importance in three classes, with salary grades as follows: 

Class A, $1,100 to $1,400; class B, $1,100 to $1,500; and ciass C, 
$1,100 to $1,700. He may assign to the offices of division superintend- 
ents and chief clerks such railway postal clerks as may be necessary, 
and fix their salarics within the grades provided by law without regard 
to the classification of railway post offices: Provided, That — the 
passage of this act railway postal clerks shall pass automatically from 
the grades they are in and the salaries they receive under the act of 
August 24, 1912, to the corresponding grade, with salaries provided for 
in this act. 

Fourth. Pay of postmasters in fourth-class post offices: 

That postmasters of the fourth class shall receive the same compensa- 
tion as provided by law prior to the passage of the act of Congress, 
“An act to provide revenue to defray war expenses, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved October 3, 1917, except that they shall receive 100 
per cent of the cancellations on the first $100 or less per quarter instead 
of on the first $50 or less per quarter. 

This bill is now in the Senate awaiting the action of that 


body. 








Increased Compensation for Employees of the Post Office 
Department. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, March 29, 1918. 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, the purposes of this measure are 
good and in the amended form there is much just relief granted 
to the bearers of information and intelligence throughout the 
land. Never in the history of the Republic have those at home 
looked for tidings from abroad with such keen expectancy as in 
this fateful year of 1918. It is therefore fitting and proper that 
those who dispatch the messages or those who bear them may 
have fair reward for their exertion and risk. 

The several carriers, who bear tidings to 27,000,000 souls 
through summer’s burning sun and drenching rains, and who, 
tarrying not when snow and storm stifle breath and winter’s 
frosts threaten suffering and death, go and into the hand of 
wife, parent, and sweetheart place the message of cheer; may- 
hap the dark-bordered message may be delivered ; but whatever 
it may be, it is the tribute of duty which the carrier pays. 

I have often thought of the service the carrier is called upon 
to render in addition to those I have mentioned. He brings the 
buyer and the seller together, through the daily market papers. 
He weekly conveys the best thought of author and scientist in 
weekly and monthly periodicals. He brings and returns in the 
parcel post the choicest merchandise and the most desired 
farm products. Beyond these, selected for his known integrity 
and his good reputation, his daily journey through the rural 
community serves well the part of volunteer police, contribut- 
ing much to the peace and tranquillity of the territory he daily 
traverses. 

It has been well that this bill has been amended to make the 
temporary increase permanent, and the terms of salary have 
been advanced above that provided in the original bill. 

The railway mail clerks constitute a class who in recent 
years have not received merited consideration.. In the first 
place, they must be men of approved physique and mentality. 
A special preparation must be theirs. A memory of names and 
places almost phenomenal must be developed. They must work 
at night, when light, in the nature of things, can not be the 
best. They must ride in a train, the control of which they have 
not the remotest. They must do their work in a closed car 
near the engine. with all avenues of escape cut off in case of 
collision or derailment. They are the victims of the wrecks and 
the quarry of the highwaymen. 

The long rides are wearing on their nervous systems. They 
are usually distant from home, and their hours keep them from 
the delights of home association much of the time. Their 
eontinued work in this line unfits them for other service when 
their discharge comes or age or sickness prompts resignation. 
Yet of them are required by the Government strict punctuality, 
unerring memory, unqualified honesty. A lapse in any of these 
means separation from the service with reinstatement a remote 
possibility. 
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' Hence for their public service I have a keen interest in their 
lives, duties, and well being. I am pleased that the Post Office 
and Post Roads Committee, charged with a special duty, have 
seen fit to recommend for our consideration and support an in- 
crease in compensation. I can support it ungrudgingly. I would 
have been willing to have gone further, but I know that Con- 
gressman Mappen and others on the committee did the best 
they could under all the circumstances. With that our col- 
leagues, as well as the beneficiaries under the bill, wil! be 
content. ¢ 

I am further pleased to support this measure and the amend- 
ments which have been made, because it provides for an in- 
crease of compensation to various classes of postal employees, 
including carriers, in city and village, whose lots have not been 
most favored, but who are entitled to consideration for staying 
by the service when higher compensation in other lines of em- 
ployment might lure them away. It is a further illustration of 
the fidelity and loyalty of Americans generally to the duties 
which they owe the Government at a time when all are being 
put to the test. 

What I have said of the special classes applies equally to 
others coming under the favoring conditions of the bill. “The 
laborer is worthy of his hire.” This is true when the Govern- 
ment is taskmaster as well as when a private employer must 
meet the reasonable demands of those whom he would have 
serve him. 





Inereased Pay to Certain Employees of the Post Office 
Department. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL C. OLIVER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe Houser or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 28, 1918. 


Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, recently I have 
been appointed a member of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. This bill (H. R. 1654) to regulate the salaries 
of post-office clerks and letter carriers, known as the Madden 
bill, was referred to the Post Office Committee and has re- 
ceived my very thoughtful consideration. 

I favor the successful passage of this measure and strongly 
urge its enactment into law for the following reasons: 

First. To secure the most efficient postal service for the 
public ; 

Second. To act in accordance with the true spirit and lofty 
ideals of civil-service reform, thereby steadily increasing, if 
possible, the efficiency of the Postal Service, whose watchword 
should be “ Rapid delivery ”; 

Third. To attract to the Post Office Department the sufficient 
and essential number of competent and upright men to perform 
its duties, who otherwise would seek employment in some other 
occupation; and : 

Fourth. As a matter of justice and a measure of apprecia- 
tion—a matter of justice, for this bill provides an equitable 
adjustment of salaries to meet the increased cost of living; a 
measure of appreciation for meritorious services rendered under 
the most trying conditions by a splendid body of men, the postal 
clerks and the letter carriers, noted for their uniform courtesy, 
energy, sobriety, and the magnificent performance of every civic 
duty. 

The Post Office Department is better known and renders more 
service to the people than any other Federal department. This 
department has four functions: (1) To deliver letters, cards, 
newspapers, and so forth; (2) to deliver parcels and packages, 
familiarly referred to as “ parcel post”; (3) to transmit money 
through money orders and registered letters; and (4) to conduct 
the postal savings banks. 

The Post Office Department is more than a public utility, it 
is a primal public necessity, for it assists the business man,.it 
comforts the traveler and the sick away from home, it unites 
the family whose members are located in various parts of the 
country; in brief, it is one of the greatest moral uplifts that 
eur Government has at its command. The Madden bill will 
secure employees for the Post Office Department who will take 
an honest pride in its efficiency. Therefore, Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen of the House, I appeal to you to contribute to the 
success and to the happiness of the people of the United States 
by passing the Madden bill. 











Delay of the Mails. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRY I. EMERSON, 


OF OHIO, 
In toe House or RepresenTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1918. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
have observed a great difference in the time it takes to trans- 
port mail from Cleveland to Washington frem what it used to 
a yeur ago. 

Up to one year ago I received letters from Cleveland dated 
the day previous to the day of receiving the same. For several 
months back I have not received a single letter from Clevelan1 
dated the day previous to the time of receiving the same. All 
my letters from Cleveland for several months have been dated 
the second day previous to the time of receiving the same. 

What is the reason for this? It can not be the railroads. It 
must be some trouble in the post office itself. Is it not true 
that hundreds of postal employees are leaving the service be- 
cause they can get better pay in other occupations? The 
faithful letter carrier on my own route in Cleveland is going 
to night school preparatory to entering some other employment 
because he can not earn enough in the Postal Service to keep 
his family. 

Does not the present low wages of the postal employees crip- 
ple the service, as I have suggested in the first part of my 
speech? 

I believe justice should be done the postal employees. I be- 
lieve they should be paid sufficient wages to properly com- 
pensate them for the services rendered. They certainly are 
not getting it new. 


Increased Pay for Certain Employees of the Post Office 
Department. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON. 


OF WASHINGTON, 


In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, March 26, 1918, 


On the bill (H. R. 9414) anting increased compensation to certain 
officials pmpborees, and laborers in the Post Office Department and 
Postal Serv ce, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I have listened 
to the principal arguments for and against the increase and 
readjustment of wages of employees in the Post Office Depart- 
ment and shall vote for the bill as amended. The opponents 
claim that now is not the time for the increase; that the Treas- 


ury of the United States can not stand it. But the fact re-. 


mains that ‘the bulk of the post-office employees are and have 
been for a long time underpaid. . For years they have been en- 
titled to an increase, and it might just as well be permanent. 
I have on file a great mass of statistics concerning payment of 
the various grades of postal employees in Tacoma and south- 
western Washington, their house rents, costs of living, and so 
forth, all compiled before this great war came on, and clearly 
showing the necessity for an increase. A great many years 
ago the famous western railroad man, the empire builder, 
James J. Hill, predicted that we would not again see cheap 
wheat. When he made his prediction he had no thought of a 
world war, but he showed clearly all the conditions then exist- 
ing, pointed out the lack of balance between farm population 
and city population, and solemnly warned the people of the 
result that must follow. That result is here—accentuated by a 
great world war, during which the United States must feed not 
‘only its people but a great part of the world’s population. 
With the expansion of credits and inflation of values which 
have come with the war, and which will continue, it is not fair 
to leave the postal employees to be paid on a scale which was 
too low 10 years ago. Here and there may be an overpaid man, 
but not one in a thousand. I congratulate the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MappEeNn] upon his work. 
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Increased Compensation for Employees of the Post Office 
Department. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Monday, March 25, 1918, 
On the bill (H. R. 9414) granting increased compensation to certain 
officials, employees, and laborers in the Postal Service. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, for several years I have opposed 
extravagance and waste in locality expenditures that were being 
urged upon Congress by selfish interests for selfish purposes. I 
believe that proper expenditures should be made by the Govern- 
ment for all public needs, and that reasonable pay should be 
given Government employees. Any other course is shortsighted 
and unbusinesslike. 

We are advised that approximately 95 per cent of all the men 
in the Postal Service—clerks and carriers—are receiving the 
same pay that was given 10 years ago, although it will not be 
disputed that living expenses have increased nearly 50 per cent 
within the same period. A bare statement of facts is sufficient 
to show the injustice that has resulted. ‘ 

Many thousands of deserving employees will be benefited by a 
raise in pay with which to partially meet the high cost of living 
and the benefit will reach into the home life of those who are 
carrying on one of the most important and most efficient func- 
tions of Government. I wish it might be possible to relieve 
directly many star-route carriers who are compelled to meet 
greatly increased expenditures for teams, feed, and repairs re- 
quired in carrying out Government contracts entered into before 
the war. One case I have in mind leaves a margin of barely 
$30 a month over expenses for the support of a carrier and his 
family, because of the unexpected increase in expenses. 

Under this bill the Postmaster General is directed to investi- 
gate and adjust such contracts in order to relieve from hardship 
men who have executed bonds to the Government for faithful 
performance of the work. In all kinds of weather, sick or well, 
the carrier’s work must be executed to the letter, and our Gov- 
ernment can perform no more worthy or just act than to grant 
the increases contained in this bill. 

It is difficult to adjust pay of different employees on an equi- 
table basis, but this bill proposes an increase of from 15 to 20 
per cent for pay of post-office employees, which in the aggregate 
is little more in amount than what has been stricken out of the 
1918 pending river and harbor bill in committee when compared 
with old-fashioned bills. Public extravagance shoukd be pre- 
vented, and, on the other hand, justice should always be done; 
and I am glad the Government is about to do justice to those 
affected by the provisions of this -bill. 





Division of Time. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. C. SMITH, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix tHe Howvse or RepresEntAtTIves, 
Saturday, Mareh 30, 1918. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, recently we enacted 
into law a provision to change the time of day by turning our 
clocks and watches ahead one hour and beginning it one hour 
earlier in the morning. Under the leave granted me to print 
and extend my remarks in the Recorp I wish to present an 
article recently published in the Chicago Daily Tribune, of 
March 21, 1918. This ingenious, interesting, and entirely practi- 
cal rearrangement of the calendar year was invented by a 
prominent and highly respected gentleman living in the city 
of Coldwater in my district: 

NOVEL AND ORIGINAL—-THINK IT OVER. 
COLDWATER, Mtcit., March 18. 


EpitTor OF THE TRIBUNE: Now that we are about to gain an hour of 
daylight by setting the clocks ahead, why not make another much needed 
reforin by simplifying the calendar? 

We now have 12 months of varying length with continual changes of 
the days of the week as compared with the days of the months. I think 





all will agree that the week is the fundamental unit, but it is highly 
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desirable to have all the months the same length for the reason that 
salaries, wages, rents. and many other ordinary affairs are counted in 
months. It must be apparent to all that it would be a marked advan- 
tage to have the months of uniform length. Therefore give the years 
13 months of four weeks, or 28 days each. That would take 364 days. 
Call the extra-.day “ New Yenr’s Day” and place it between Sunday, 
December 28, and Monday, Januery 1, making it the first day of the 
new year, but not a part of January. It might be made a legal holiday, 
as it is now, but in any case people would soon understand a record, as 
**New Year’s Day, 1918,” etc. c 

Let Monday be the first day of the week and month and Sunday be 
the seventh day of every week and month. Then every day of the 
week would always be the same day of every month. You can readily 
see how convenient this would be for reckoning time by the week or 
month. 

Call the added month “ Sol” (from solstice), and place it between 
June and July. Then every fourth year add a “ leap day,” and place 
it between June and Sol, but not to bea part of either month. A record 
or legal document dated “ leap day, 1918,” would be Seay understood. 
This leap day would be omitted in every century not divisible by 4, 
as is the custom at present, thus keeping the calendar corrected as at 
present. 

Such a calendar would be good for all time, as there would be no 
changes except “leap-day” years, when that day is added, but that 
would not change the days of the month. 

Changes in the calendar have been advocated many times in the past. 
but the changes suggested seemed to be_too complicated te meet general 
approval. The changes here suggested are the most simple possible, 
and I invite your readers and scientific socicties to impartially consider 
them, 

i. (Wie 





JENNETT, 





The Star-Spangled Banner. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. L. C. DYER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 30, 1918. 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I include in the extension of re- 
marks leave granted to me a copy of the bill H. R. 10956, a 
petition of the Children of America Loyalty League, and a 
letter from Mr. Cornelius H. Fauntleroy, of St. Louis, Mo., all 
with reference to making the Star-Spangled Banner the national 
anthem, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10956) to make “ The Star-Spangled Banner ” the national 
anthem of the United States of America. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the poem written by Francis Scott Key, en- 
titled “The Star-Spangled Banner,” be, and the same is hereby, declared 
to be the national anthem of the United States of America, as follows: 


“Oh, say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hail'd at the twilight’s last gleaming, 

W hose broad stripes and bright stars through the perilous fight 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d were so gallantly streaming? 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bomb bursting in air, 

Gave proof through the night that our flag was still there. 

Oh, say, does that Star-Spangled Banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and-the home of the braye? 


On the shore dimly seen through the mists of the deep, 
_Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence reposes, 

What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? 

Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 

In full glory reflected now shines in the stream. 

‘Tis the Star-Spangled Banner,’ oh long may it wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


“And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 
That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion 
A home and a country should leave us no more? 
Their blood has wash’d out their foul footstep’s pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 
I'rom the terror of flight or the gioom of the grave; 
And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave. 


“ Oh, thus be it ever when freemen shall stand 

Between their lov’d home and the war’s desolation ! 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the power that hath made and preserv’d us a Nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto, ‘ In God is our trust’; 

And the Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave 

O'er the iand of the free and the home of the brave.” 


CHILDREN OF AMERICA LOYALTY LEAGUE, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 12, i918. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

We, the Children of America Loyalty League, an organization of 
children have signed this pledge— 

“I hereby pledge loyalty to our flag, loyalty to our comity. 
to the President of the United States as Commander in Chief, 
to the Red Cross of America and the military and naval branches o 
Federal Government ’’— 
come and ask that you grant our wish and petition that the Star- 
Spangled Banner, written by Francis Scott Key, may be made the 
national hymn of our country. 


loyalty 
support 
the 
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On the 14th day of September, 1917, at our request, the Secretary 
of the Navy and Secretary of War issued a general order to the soldiers 
and sailors of our United States for a special salute at reveille in honor 
of the one hundred and third birthday of the Star-Spangled Banner, 
and throughout the United States it was generally observed by all of us 
children, who at 9 o’clock stood and sang this beloved hymn. The 
soldiers, sailors, and the children of America by the deference and 
respect they pay this song have made it our national hymn, It forms 
a trinity that represents America. . 


FLAG—-CHILDREN—SOLDIERS. 


“The Star-Spangled Banner in triumph shall wave ’—the flag. 

“O’er the land of the free ’’—the children. 

“And the home of the brave ’—our soldiers. 

Our soldier and sailor boys are going over with the Star-Spangled 
Banner unfurled for the world. Won’t you let them carry with them 
ae Banner as the authorized hyxin of their dear United 
States ? r 

(Signed by Mrs. Nat 8S. Brown, national president, and 40,000 school 
children.) 

Sr. Louis, Mo., March 26, 1918. 
Hon. L. C. Dyer, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I read in the Globe-Democrat aera a oy or two ago 
that you had recently introduced in the Federal House of Representa- 
tives a bill to make the Star-Spangled Banner our national anthem. 
wish to congratulate you fer so doing. 

No national anthem, not even the brilliant and majestic Marseillaise, 
was ever written under such dramatic and inspiring circumstances as 
the Star-Spangled Banner. The Congress of the United States should 
erect in Washington City a monument to its author, Francis Scott Key. 
He was a brilliant lawyer and the United States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. He was alse a lay reader of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America. He was also a man of exquisite 

oetic ability. He is the author of hymn No, 443 in the Hymnal of the 
Fteconel Church, It isa poem of wonderful beauty and piety. 

Iu 1823, he with the Rt. Rev. William Meade, Episcopal bishop of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia, and: several other persons founded 3 
miles west of Alexandria and about 5 miles southwest of Washington 
City the Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary of Virginia. It is 
still there and is a beautiful place. Visit it. 

Yours, truly, 
C. H. FAuNTLEROY. 





Reasonable Compensation for Post Office Employees. 
Extension of Rural Routes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, . 
Monday, March 25, 1918. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I take pleasure in supporting 
this bill increasing the salaries of the post-office employees. No 
other department of our Government, or no private business, is 
conducted as economically and efficiently as our Post Office De- 
partment. With the billions of pieces of mail, and packages 
sent by parcel post. handled each year by our post offices 
throughout the land, mistakes and losses are so infrequent as to 
be negligible. So efficiently is the business of’ the Post Office 
Department conducted that proof in our courts that a letter 
has been duly addressed, stamped, and posted is prima facie 
evidence that it has been received by the person to whom it 
was uddressed. 

To whom can we attribute this wonderful efficiency of our 
Post Office Department? I answer, to the post-office employees. 
Postmaster Generals come und go, most of them efficient, pains- 
taking public officials. The post-oflice clerks, the mail carriers, 
and other post-office employees remain, and the business of the 
Post Office Department, which has grown in efficiency and use- 
fulness year after year, until it has the complete confidence of 
the American people, has established its splendid reputation by 
reason of the intelligence, honesty, and efficiency of the post- 
office employees. ‘ : 

POSTAL SAVINGS. 

A few years ago we added the Postal Savings Department to 
the United States Post Office. Many were skeptical about the 
success of this venture, and predicted that if the Government 
tried to go into the wholesale banking business Uncle Sam would 
be the loser; that there would be defalcations and losses. Did 
the prediction of these people who always fear dire results. when 
the Government goes into anything new prove true? No. The 
post offices of the United States have on deposit $145,650,000, and 
no post-office employee has ever had to go to Canada to eseape 
answering for his defalcations. There have been no defaleations. 


The Government has not lost-a penny, and the books of every 
post office in the land balance every night. 
PARCEL POST, 
When the Post Office Department began competing with the 
privately owned express companies after the passage by Congress 
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of the parcel-post law, the same pessimists of all. Government 
activities prophesied: the Government would make a dismal fail- 


ure of the business. Result: The express. companies at the 


time were handling approximately 400,000,000 packages. The 
Post Office Department the first year handled ever 700,000,000 
packages, compelling the express companies to lower their rates 
very materially. to meet. the Government competition. The ex- 
press companies. carried 300,000,000. packages that same year, 
their business falling off 100,000,000 packages. The total num- 
ber of packages carried by both the post office and the express 
companies amounted to 1,000,000,000 packages. Thus 600,000.000 
more packages were carried by parcel post and express than the 
express companies. had formerly carried. In other words, the Post 
Office Department by the popularity of the parcel post created 
more new business. than the total business of all the express 
companies, and they had been establishing their business for 
over a hundred years. 
FINANCIAL RETURNS. 

Did the Government lose money by the parcel post? No. 
Besides increasing business greatly and facilitating the exchange 
of commodities between a hundred million people and lowering 
the rates it made last year net above all expenses over $50,000,000. 
How did it do this? Through the efficiency of the post-office em- 
ployees. The post-office employees again showed their great 
intelligence and. adaptability. They simply added another shelf 
to their business, the same as they did when the postal-savings 
law was passed, and are to-day handling packages at an average 
cost of 14 cents apiece, while it costs the express companies 24 
eents apiece, er pretty nearly double the cost per package 
handled. 

THIS EFFICIENCY SHOULD BE REWARDED. 

Mr. Speaker, such efficiency should be rewarded. The Gov- 
ernment has made a net profit of over $50,000,000 in a year in 
a competitive business and has saved much more than, this 
amount to the people of the United States. I submit, Mr. 
Speaker, that a corporation in. business only for dividends would 
» reward the efficiency, faithfulness, cud. honesty of its employees 
upon this showing by. raising their wages; I have always main- 
tained that the United States should be the model employer and 
should set an example. to all other employers by itself exempli- 
fying “ that the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 


HiGH COST OF LIVING. 


Another compelling reason for the passage of this bill is the 
high cost of living. The cost of living has increased many times 
what the increase of wages given by this bill will amount to. 
The purchasing power of a dollar has diminished at least one- 
half in the last two years, as compared with the cost of the 
necessities of life: This needs no argument. BHveryone who 
supports a family knows it. 


PCSTALIZATION OF TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE. 


I believe the recommendation of the Postmaster General that | 


the main telephone and telegraph lines of the country should be 
owned by the Government and operated by the Post Office De- 
partment is practical and before many years will be a realiza- 
tion. The employees of the Post Office Department will have 
the intelligence to. conduct the business the same as they have 
the other activities of the Post Office Department. In order to 
keep these employees and make it an incentive for young men 
to go into the business, we should pay wages. commensurate 
with the value of the services rendered the Government. 


RETIREMENT BILL. 


While I am on the subject I want to say that I am heartily in 
favor of the retirement bill, providing for these men who have 
spent the best part of their lives in the Government service, and 
IT would propose an amendment to this bill previding for the 
same, but it would be subject to a point of order. I am in- 
formed that such a bill is before the committee and I will be 
giad of a chance to vote for it. There is no other business 
where the duties are the same as those prescribed by the Gov- 
ernment Post Office, and when a man has spent the best part of 
his life working as a post-office employee, and because of his 
years becomes less efficient, so that it becomes impracticable for 
him to hold his job, he should be provided for by the Govern- 
ment, 

‘ THE MAIL CARRIER. 

The duty of carrying the mail in all kinds. of weather and un- 
der all conditions is an exacting and arduous task that no one 
can fully realize who has not had the actual experience. There 
are very few holidays for the mail carrier. His work is con- 
stantly increasing and the pareel post has greatly increased his 
burdens, yet he accepts his new duties cheerfully and without 
eomplaint, and one comes in: contact with few people who. are 
more courteous. thun Uncle Sam’s mail carriers. In a cold eli- 
mate, like Wisconsin, the winter months are especially trying to 


the rural carrier. Every morning, in sunshine or rain, snow, hail, 
or blizzard, an army of 43,404 rural mail carriers start on their 
journey over the rural highways of this country carrying mes- 
sages of love and sympathy to 6.000.000 families, representing 
30,000,000 people. When these carriers return at nightfall they 
have traversed 1,103,662 miles of rural highway. RepreSenting 
the great Post Office Department, they have truthfully been 
called “carriers of news and knowledge, agents of trade and 
industry, promoters of mutual acquaintance.” 


COMPENSATION, 


The average compensation of the rural carrier is $1,174 per 
annum. Out of this salary he must pay for his equipment, 
horses, buggies, harness, and so forth. With the cost of hay, 
eats, and other feed, and the increase] expense of equipment, 
the carrier has not sufficient money left from his salary to sup- 
port himself and family. I have had statements written to me 
that I knew are accurate from carriers who were expending in 
maintaining their equipment almost as much as they were re- 
eeiving from the Government. It is a significant fact that from 
July 1, 1917, to. December 30 of the same year, there were 3,705 
resignations in the Rural Free Delivery Service. 


THERE. SHOULD BE A MAIL BOX IN PRONT OF EVERY HOM®, 


I believe that the Rural Free Delivery Service should be ex- 
tended so that eventually there will be a mail box in front of 
every home in this land and the daily delivery of mail to every 
citizen. .The most remote inhabitant of the large cities has his 
mail delivered at his door 8 or 10 miles from the post office. In 
some resident districts in large cities they have as high as seven 
deliveries a day of mail. In some of the large cities mail is 
shot through pneumatic tubes at an expense to the Government 
of $976,000 per year. No question is raised about the expense 
or should be for giving the most perfect service to the inhabitant 
of the city, whether he be a taxpayer or not. When we uask for 
the extension of rural routes and the establishment of new ones 
to accommodate tax-paying farmers that are obliged to travel 
from 1 to 3 miles for their mail we are met by the cry of 
economy—the game cry that we hear when we ask for national 
aid for our rural highways. Our farmers work the hardest and 
longest hours per day of any of our citizens. The eight hours 
per day observed by most of our farming population means éight 
hours in the forenoon and eight hours in the afternoon, at the 
end of which time they ought not to be obliged to go a couple of 
miles to get their mail. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the rural mail car- 
rier should receive a sufficient salary to enable him to keep up 
his equipment se that he can render the very best of service and 
have a reasonable amount of money left to support himself and 
family. I also believe in the extension of our rural free 
delivery. 


Increasing the Pay of Rural Carriers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J.THOMAS HEFLIN, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or RepresENnTATIVES, 
Monday, March 25, 1918. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, these are war times, and on ac- 
count of the increase in price that the rural carriers have to 
pay for the necessities of life and for the necessary equipment 
for carrying the mail I favored granting them the 15 per cent 
inerease in salary asked for by them at this time. There were 
other increases asked for in the bill by other employees, and 
some of them were meritorious. They were asked for on the 
saine grounds as those presented by the rural carriers—because 
of extraordinary conditions produced by the war. In other 
words, emergency legislation was sought to meet an emergency 
caused by the war. 

In voting to recommit the bill I voted for the increase asked 
for by the rural carriers upen the grounds presented by them. 
There ought to have been some changes made in certain other 
features of the bill; but after the House declined to recommit it 
for that purpose, favoring certain other good and satisfactory 
provisions, as I did, I voted for the bill as reported by the Com- 


‘mittee of the Whole House. The Government does not and 


should not want these faithful employees to serve the public 
upon a satary insufficient to enable them to live decentiy and 
provide well for those dependent upon them. 
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Increased Compensation of Employees of the Post Office 
Department. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM 8. GREENE, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHE House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 1, 1918. 


Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I have had 
considerable knowledge of post-office business. My father 
was the postmaster at Fall River from 1875 to 1881, and 
in 1881 I succeeded him, he having retired on account of ill 
health. Outside of that, I have been an active man in my 
own city ever since I was old enough to leave school. That 
was at the age of 15. I have been active in the interest of 
the Postal Service. I have known about the efficiency of 
the Postal Service. I have known something, by virtue of 
being a business man, of the efficiency of the Postal Service. 
I wish to say now that the condition of the railway mail clerks 
throyghout the country is such that we have a very ineffi- 
cient Postal Service. I find it in my mail while I am here, and 
I find it in my business mail at home. I happened to open a 
package of mail which was received in my office to-day, and I 
found in there newspapers from my home city, from which I 
wished to get information. They had just arrived this morn- 
ing. I can leave home at 6 o’clock at night and arrive here at 
7 o’clock the next morning, but I can not get mail in that time. 
Sometimes it is three or four days from the time it is mailed in 
my home city before it arrives here. That is, I think, *2cause 
of the men being overworked in the business, especially ime men 
who have to sort and care for the mails that come through the 
Railway Mail Service. 

So far as I have been able to discover, the mail service has 
been cut so much, the number of employees reduced so much, 
that the men can not do the work. The same is tfue with regard 
to the clerks in the offices. I find that the same is true with 
regard to the carriers. 

A carrier starts from the office—since I was the postmaster 
my office is and has been within a stone’s throw of the post 
office in my city and I am in and out there a great deal. I 
sce the men start with their mail and they have to hustle for 
dear life to get the mail ready to go out in time, and then to 
go at a pace which no man would be able to do except a letter 
carrier with long experience, and because that is the healthiest 
business in the world for a man to take up; as he is in the 
open air all the time, he is able to do strenuous work. When 
they ascertain that he has the ability to do a certain amount 
of work, if the officials discover he is not doing work enough, 
they increase it because he has the power, ability, and strength 
to get more speed. Any private business concern pays according 
to the ability of the man, but the Postal Service, as it is to- 
day, makes no allowance for ability. These men have to be 
good students in their work; they have to study it when they 
go in as new men to prepare themselves for the work they have 
to do, and when trained they must perform that work almost to 
perfection. It is a constant drain upon a man’s resources. It 
is only now and then that you can find a man who can work all 
day and half the night. I have done that all my life. I rarely 
go to bed before midnight and get out in the morning earlier 
than most men, but I have been blessed with a good constitution 
and I ean do it. Everybody can not do it. Everybody can not 
grasp the situation so as to get ahead. I have been able to 
grasp all kinds of situations. When I was postmaster I also 
carried on more business than I have carried on since I came 
here, because my business has suffered on account of my being 
in the public service; I have lost it practically. I want to say 
that these men are not largely paid; they are poorly paid for 
the service they render, and with the increased cost of living 
I do not see how any man can think of denying the increase 
that is called for by the bill which is now being considered by 
this House. 

} have no commission to represent any particular postal em- 
ployee, but I do feel an interest in the Federal postal employees. 
They are the life of the Nation, absolutely the life of the Nation. 
I am interested in them because I was instrumental in securing 
the passage of the classification law in 1907. It so happened that 
I had a conference with the men in the letter-carrier service 
in regard to procuring that law and had an agreement with the 
leaders of the party who were. then in power, that if they were 
returned to power they would provide that classification seheme 
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for the increase of their salaries. It was carried out to the 
letter, even to putting James S. Sherman, afterwards the Vice 
President of the United States, into the chair, and he allowed 
the motion to be in order. When a point of order was raised 
against it that it was not proper legislation to be brought up 
in the House that way he overruled the point of order, as he 
agreed to when the arrangements were made. It was arranged 
as it had to be because it was the only way that we could get 
consideration, and the arrangement was carried out in a true 
and honest way. 

I want to speak about the substitutes—and you will under- 
stand, of course, that I speak without preparation and am in a 
hurry to finish. Why, it is a crime the way the substitutes are 
treated to-day. It is more criminal than anything I ever knew 
of. These men who are employed as substitutes are obliged to 
report to the office, and they must report every day to see 
whether there is any place for them. What man with a family 
can hope to go into the Postal Service when he either has to give 
up one job or the other, and if he gives up the job he has, where 
he is getting a partial living, and says, “I will take my chance 
and go into the Postal Service,” he then starves to death, because 
he can not secure employment. He has to be there every morn- 
ing to be sure to get the chance and the pay he gets when he 
starts is absolutely a crime to offer a man with a family. Every- 
body in business who employs talented men, everybody that wants 
his business to succeed has to raise the pay of his employees 
time and time again so as to give them a chance to live. We 
come to this great Government of ours, where we shovel money 
out just as you shovel gravel out of a car, without investigation 
as to where it goes or anything else, but when it comes to the 
hard-working employees of the Government, the valued em- 
ployees of the Government, the men who put their thought and 
their brains and their ability into the work to accomplish some- 
thing; everybody cuts down to a fine point and says, “ Why do 
you increase their salaries so much?” 

I was talking to a gentleman, a member of the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads, a short time ago, and he said to me, 
“ Why is it that so many men are anxious to go into the service?” ° 
I said, “I can not find very many anxious to go into the service.” 
He says, “ Why are so many men anxious to go into the service— 
and they remain there—if it is not satisfactory?” It is because 
a great many of them are men who, if they go out of the service, 
have no place to go. ‘They have not a chance to go into anything 
else, because young and efficient men take all the places. They 
are young men who can live on a small sum until they get built 
up. Take the case of myself. If I was thrown out of employ- 
ment I could not get anything to do. Nobody would have me; 
they weuld say my days of usefulness have gone by.. The same 
with the old men in the Postal Service. Therefore we ought to 
go further than the question of increased pay and take up the 
question of retirement. I know one carrier in my city who is 
as old asIam. He never has failed to come back to the office 
on time; he has never failed. He does not carry letters now, 
but he collects the mail. He was subjected to a reduction in 
salary because he was nothing but a collector. Great God, a man 
to be a collector and to be on time and to carry the mail back to 
the office, why is he not entitled to pay? There is no reason in 
the world why he should be cut down, and Congress decided so, 
because they put the pay back, the pay wrongfully taken from 
him. These postal employees~are the real life of the Nation. 
We as a Government could not live without them. 

Look at the receipts of the post office and how these receipts 
have grown. What a wonderful thing it is. I can look back 
into my life and remember when the people had to pay 5 cents 
when they received a letter. The man who sent the letter did 
not pay anything. If a man had the letter carried to him the 
clerk in the office got 2 cents for carrying it. When we came to 
pay salaries to the carriers people said, ‘‘ How can we do it? 
We will become bankrupt.” We have not become bankrupt. 
The service has grown more efficient and receipts have been 
greater; the improvements have been greater. Take the rural 
free delivery; it was a wonderful conception. It was not a 
success when it started, but it made life for everything else and 
it helped everything else connected with the Postal Service. If 
the Rural Free Delivery Service had been improved instead of 
being hampered, it would have been a great deal better. I speak 
advisedly, because my district was hampered; it was terribly 
cut to pieces. Men were dropped right and left. The service 
was changed without knowledge of myself or postmasters in my 
district. It was established with such knowledge as I had, for I 
accompanied the inspector who went around when the routes 
were established. We planned to have the Rural Free Delivery 
Service so that when letters were picked up by the rural free- 


delivery carrier they would get back to the city in time to go . 


out with the city mails without any loss of time. Now there is 











- 


_ usually 48 hours, and sometimes 60 hours, between the time 
that a letter is picked up by the rural free-delivery carrier and 
the time it gets back to the office, because the service has been 
so demoralized by lack of information in laying out the routes. 
The men who do the work are practical experts, and they 
should be paid. I am in favor of anything that can be done to 
put these people on a proper basis. I think the Postal Service 
needs all the benefits we can possibly give it. I indorse the 
Madden bill with all my heart. My people want more than that. 
They think they should have more than the Madden bill pro- 
vides. It has been a great pleasure to note the unanimity that 
seems to prevail in this body in the expression of Members on 
this floor regarding the caliber of the employees in the Postal 
Service, and the necessity which demands the increased com- 
pensation. The bill originally provided for increased compen- 
sation for the year ending June 30, 1919. This body very 
wisely provided by amendment to make the provision for in- 
creases permanent law. 

It only remains for the body at the other end of the Capitol 
to accept the provisions embodied in this bill and the approval 
of the President to make a large number of Government em- 
ployees and their families have some measure of enjoyment 
and happiness as they face the future. 


Housing of Industrial Workers. 


tXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM F..WALDOW, 
‘OF NEW YORK, 
In true House or ReEepresENTATIVES, 


Saturday, March 30, 1918. 


Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a few ob- 
servations upon this bill and urge its immediate passage. In 
fact, I believe this or a bil! of similar purport should have been 
acted upon 10 months ago; had that been done we would not 
be using labor and effort at this time for the constructing of 
houses that may be needed in our shipyards and other munition 
plants. 

The main object of this bill is to provide for the housing of 
industrial workers who are engaged in industries connected 
with and essential to the national defense during the continua- 
tion of the existing war. I submit, however, the opinion that 
the only justification for the proposed legislation is a condition 
confronting the manufacturing center« in many of our cities, in- 
cluding the city of Buffalo. 

This bill authorizes the Secretary of Labor to expend the sum 
of $5,000,000 in such a manner as he may determine that will aid 
in providing housing facilities by loans of money to persons to 
erect same, and also gives the Secretary of Labor the power to 
build, manage, maintain, and equip such houses as he may deter- 
mine necessary to assist the manufacturers in securing an ade- 
quate supply of labor. 

It will also be noted that this bill gives to the Secretary of 
Labor the power to acquire by purchase or otherwise such local 
transportation facilities or parts thereof as in his judgment may 
become necessary. This provision is of great importance to 
the city of Buffalo, as we employ more than 60,000 men in the 
manufacture of aeroplanes, autotrucks, ships, and all kinds of 
munitions of war. 

A large percentage of these factories are located in one 
section of my city, and it is impossible for the workers to find 
housing accommodations in the immediate vicinity of these 
factories, and up to the present time it has been impossible for 
our railway companies to meet the demands for the necessary 
transportation. The condition at Buffalo has become so bad 
that our mayor took occasion to visit Washington and conferred 
with the Government officials, seeking relief for our workmen and 
their transportation problems. The Ordnance Department and 
the Signal Corps have been engaged in a systematic investigation 
of the housing conditions and requirements of my city, and 
while they have been unable to give an estimate of the amount 
that must be expended they all agree that the demands for 
housing and better transportation conditions must be taken 
care of if the maximum efficiency in production is obtained by 
these manufacturing plants. 

Being aware of the true state of affairs in the city of 
Buffalo, I believe the only permanent solution is to erect sub- 


stantial and permanent homes, and afford an opportunity for |- 


the worker to purchase these homes upon the easy-payment 
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plan. And, gentlemen of the Congress, the contracts for build- 
ing these homes must be given to contractors now engaged in 
that business in the city of Buffalo, for the men of the building 
trades in my city have been badly handicapped during the past 
winter in trying to secure employment at their_trades, and the 
passage of this act will not only relieve an acute housing situa- 
tion but will also furnish employment to thousands of the 
citizens of my city, providing, however, Buffalo is allotted 
some of this fund, and the contracts for this work are granted 
to local contractors who are organized and equipped, and can 
perform this work better and more economically than any 
out-of-town or foreign contractor could hope to do. 

Section 1, providing that no contract be let under the cost- 
plus or percentage basis, is one that should be strictly adhered 
to, and if Buffalo contractors are employed I can assure this 
bore orm that we will not have a repetition of the Hog Island 
seandal. 


Rate on Second-Class Mail. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Saturday, March 30, 1918. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend my 
remarks by inserting the following letter in relation to the rate 
on second-class mail matter by request: 


MowUuNT PLEASANT, Iowa, March 27, 1918. 





Hon. J. M. C. Smiru, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. SuirH: I am in favor of the Government carryin 
second-class mail in some more equitable fashion than now arranged, 
even if it costs $90,000,000 per year. Personally (also the faculty whom 
I represent) I am absolutely opposed to the division and sectionalism 
likely to be occasioned by the enormities of the new arrangement for 
circulating the periodical literature of the country. 

I should be happy to have you give this letter the widest publicity. 

Very cordially, 


Epwin A. SCHELL, 
President Wesleyan College, Towa. 


Increased Compensation for Post-Office Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY E. HULL, 


OF IOWA, 
In tue House or REprESENTATIVES, 
Monday, April 1, 1918. 


Mr. HULL ot Iowa. Mr. Speaker, there should be nu delay 
in the passage of this act. Its principal objection is-that it 
does not allow an increase of salary commensurate with the in- 
creased cost of living and the increased amount of labor the men 
it will affect are compelled to perform. 

I have often marveled at the quality of labor the Government 
is able to procure when I have considered the miserable wage it 
pays to its employees. The larger portion of them could com- 
mand much higher salaries if they would devote the same time 
and the same energy to a like enterprise in private life. The 
only ‘tie that binds them to their present positions is that of 
allegiance to their Government and their intense loyalty and 
patriotism. You can not expect men to do this always, and I 
still contend, as I have contended in the past, that, aside from 
giving these men what is their due, the Government should look 
at it trom a purely selfish standpoint and realize that this ques- 
tion of wage scale is a matter of dollars and cents to the Gov- 
ernment. It is a question of retaining our efficiency, and the 
United States can not expect always to secure the class of labor 
it is now securing unless it gives its employees salaries that are 
at least partly commensurate with the salaries they might ob- 
tain in private life. This bill, therefore, while it is not all that 
we might hope or expect it to be, is a very‘long stride in the 
right direction, and it seems to me that anyone who: has not 
only the interests of the’ men but the interests and the future 
efficiency of the Government at heart should stand solidly for it. 

Take, for instance, the first section of the act, which deals 
with the Rural Delivery Service. Heretofore our rural carriers 
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have been compelled to work for a salary of $100 per month, of 
which 25 or more per cent expenditure was necessary in the up- 
keep of their equipage. I have often wondered how the rural 
carrier managed to exist on the meager salary that he received. 
This bill will give him an increase of 20 per cent, or approxi- 
mately $240 a year. No less important is that provision which 
allows him $24 per mile per annum for each major fraction of a 
mile over 24. I have long contended that a 24-mile rural route 
was sufficiently long for any rural carrier, and that when it was 
made longer it was placing an impossible burden on both the car- 
rier and his horses. Heretofore the post office has seen fit, as 
a matter of economy, to make some of these routes from 28 to 30, 
and sometimes 32, miles in length. This extra burden has been 
placed on the rural carrier without any added compensation. 
Under the provisions of this bill, if he is compelled to do this 
added work, he at least will receive compensation for the same. 
However, I think the effect will really be the curtailment of the 
length of these routes, and thus we will receive much more effi- 
cient service. 

Another section of the bill which should receive your hearty 
commendation and support is that which provides an increase 
for the clerks and letter carriers in the City Mail Service. The 
bill provides for six grades—the first grade to receive $1,000; 
second grade, $1,100; third grade. $1,200; fourth grade, $1,300; 
fifth grade, $1,400; and sixth grade, $1,500. This means that 


every clerk and city letter carrier will receive an increase of ‘ 


approximately $200 per year. There is no more underpaid class 
of employees in the United States Government than the clerks 
and letter carriers. Their duties are very arduous, and es- 
pecially the letter carriers, and they are compelled to go no 
matter what the climatic conditions. Many times they are com- 
pelled to work from 10 to 12 hours per day, and up to the present 
time their compensation has been hardly more than that of a 
common laborer. This increase will give them some incentive 
to continue their labors, and will go a long way to retain the 
high efficiency that this department of the post office has attained. 

No less important is the increase that has been allowed for the 
railway postal clerks. The bill provides that class 1 shall re- 
ceive $1,100; class 2, $1,200; class 3, $1,800; class 4, $1,400; 
class 5, $1,500; class 6, $1.600; class 7, $1,700; class 8, $1,800; 
class 9, $1,900; class 10, $2,000. As with the letter carriers and 
clerks this provides for an approximate increase of $200 per 
annum per man. 

The railway postal clerks have been requesting an increase 
in wages for a long time and this is the first substantial one 
they have received for several years. The life of a postal clerk 
is anything but a bed of roses, He has to be efficient to hold 
his position. Examinations are held at stated periods, and if 
he is not 99 per cent efficient he is demoted. In order to retain 
this efficiency he must put in long hours of study outside of his 
regular duties, and this must be done after working hours. 
The railway postal clerk is constantly moved from place to 
place. He may establish a permanent residence in some city, 
purchase a home, and be prepared to save a little money, when 
he will be directed to move to another place, and either his 
home must go on the market or he and his family must change 


their abode, at considerable expense to himself. With all of. 


these difficulties it is surprising that we have retained the class 
of postal clerks that we have, and we are not yet giving them 
their just dues when we vote in favor of the passage of this 
act. 

You will notice also that this bill provides for an increase of 
salary for assistant postmasters in first and second class post 
offices, and clerks and other employees. Those whose rate of 
compensation is $800 or less shall receive 20 per cent increase; 
those whose rate of compensation is in excess of $800 and not 
more than $1,200 per annum shall receive 15 per cent increase; 
and those receiving salaries from $1,200 to $1,800 shall receive 
an increase of 10 per cent. These increases have long been 
imperative, and under the present high cost of living these 
emptoyees have hardly been able to exist on the salaries they 


have been receiving. It should receive the approval of every-. 


one in this House, Provisions have been made for substitute 
letter carriers and for other classes of labor employed by the 
Post Office Department. 

The section which provides for increased revenues for fourth- 
class postmasters is, in my mind, inadequate. It provides that 
they shall receive 100 per cent of the cancellations on the first 
$100 or less per quarter instead of on the first $50 or less per 
quarter. The condition of the fourth-class postmasters of the 
United States is deplorable. Many of them are barely eking 
out an existence, and in most of these instances if they had to 
depend upon the compensation they receive from the Govern- 
ment they would starve. In most every instance the fourth- 
class postmasters are required to keep an extra employee in order 
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now face the third long-term liberty loan. 


to carry on the Government business, and for this they receive 
in many instances salaries that amount to less than $200 or 
$300 per year. This bill goes only a short way toward provid- 
ing compensation that they really should receive, but, as I have 
stated before, it is a step in the right direction, and if we can 
not see fit to increase their compensation we should at least 
give hearty support to this measure. 

The bill is aimed to provide an increase of salary to prac- 
tically every one of the employees in the Postal Service, how- 
ever humble or responsible his position may be, and these 
same employees have long been considered underpaid, and in 
my opinion the bill is one of the most meritorious that has been 
presented to the House during tle present session of Congress. 





Third Liberty Loan. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CORDELL HULL, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tue Hovusr or Representatives, 
Saturday, March 30, 1918. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the American people 
War financing is a 
constantly recurring and-pressing problem. There are many ex- 
tremely important angles which should be considered in deter- 
mining the safest, soundest, and most satisfactory policy of 
financing a great war. In my remarks on the first and second 
liberty loans I submitted certain facts and views on these ques- 
tions; but, although they are equally pertinent to this loan, I 
shall not take the time to repeat them here... Each country at 
war is now desperately grappling with these serious questions. 
Since the war began England has floated three long-term loans; 
France, three; Austria, three; Italy, five; and Germany, seven. 
Each of these countries, at the same time, has large amounts of 
outstanding floating indebtedness in various forms. The war has 
produced artificial conditions in the finance. commerce, and trade 
of most countries at war to a large extent. The ablest finan- 
ciers, the most reputable economic writers, and business men 
generally have found it necessary to revise, modify. and in some 
instances entirely abandon the theories and laws of finance and 
commerce which they had been accustomed to advance prior to 
the war. There has been more or less upsetting 07 their views 
and theories. Most of them, for example, were of the fixed opin- 
ion that it would be utterly impossible for even the most impor- 
tant commercial nations to finance a war of the present magni- 
tude for but a very brief time. Yet, despite this general precic- 
tion, the war has progressed through a period of nearly four 
years, entailing expenditures aggregating far in excess of $100,- 
000,000.000—a cost to every man, woman, and child on the globe 
of more than $60 each. The situation, therefore, is that each 
government at war must strive and struggle with its own finan- 
cial difficulties as best it can, mindful at the same time that the 
judgment of the ablest financiers as to what are the soundest 
and wisest methods may occasionally prove erroneous because 
of sO many artificial war conditions. I can see no possible 
danger to this country from unsound financing. 

While each government should thus formulate its own finan- 
cial policies in the light of its domestic resources, limitations, 
and conditions, it is nevertheless important that close observa- 
tion of similar policies adopted by other governments should be 
made, both for whatever benefit might be derived therefrom 
in determining its own, and for the effect which those of other 
governments might have on our internal affairs through the 
operation of international] finance, trade, and commerce. The 
modern economic conditions of the nations of the world are 
more closely related and interwoven than ever before. The 
war has produced a considerable economic strain on Europe. 
The position of the United States, financially, industrially, and 
commercially, is far stronger, sounder, and more stable than 
that of any other country at this time. In these essential re- 
spects the country could scarcely be better equipped to wenther 
the storms of even a protracted war than it now is. A compara- 


tively new and growing country, with boundless undeveloped 
natural resources, the greatest banking power, the highest 
skilled labor. unrivaled productive capacity in mine, factory, 
field, and workshop; and with an intensely patriotic citizen- 
ship. this Nation is far more able than any other to bear the ~ 
burdens of war, and it will bear them unflinchingly until Ger- 
I shall not repeat the 


man militarism is curbed and crushed. 
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detailed statements I made in this House some days ago rela- 
tive-to the ability of the United States to prosecute the war, 
although they are very pertinent here. 

Mr. Speaker, when nations, as in the case of the United 
States, find themselves compelled to enter a war, the first step 
necessary is the organization of their fighting force—the army 
and the navy. The second step, just as essential and urgent, 
involves the organization and mobilization of all needful war 
supplies. The Army and Navy must at all times be supplied 
with foodstuffs, eqripments, and munitions. The Govern- 
ment, standing behind our fighting forces, must procure, pay 
for, and deliver these supplies. To this end vast moneys and 
credits must be made constantly available to the Government. 
Money and credit, however, would be of no efficacy unless 
sufficient war supplies should be produced and forthcoming. 
The great paramount necessity, therefore, is to organize, 
mobilize, and concentrate upon the war, not only our man 
power in the Army and Navy, but money and credit, war in- 
dustries from the raw material to the finished products, and 
the labor necessary to operate them. 

Transportation also becomes an equally vital factor. We are 
making great military and naval preparations; we have already 
floated large bond issues; we have made huge loans to our 
allies; many industries have been commandeered ; many others 
are being operated under Government control or supervision ; 
price regulation, price supervision, restriction of capital issues, 
embargoes on exports and imports, increase of production for 
all war purposes, conservation, savings—these and many simi- 
lar steps have been taken in rapid succession by the Govern- 
ment and the American people in their efforts to concentrate 
the maximum power and strength of our manhood and resources 
in support of the war. To accomplish these necessary war pur- 
poses requires close application, untiring industry, and some 
self-sacrifice on the part of the American people. They may 
have to learn anew the practice of self-denial as to many non- 
essentials; they may have to suspend for the time some of the 
broad latitude, sume of the practically unlimited privileges, and 
some of the opportunities for personal gain which a democracy 
or a representative government like ours offers and affords to 
every citizen in time of peace. There can be no organization of 
the forces of the Nation without an authorized and responsible 
head in whom powers vaster than those of peace times must be 
vested. Otherwise there could be no system, no direction, no 
control, and no intelligent operation of these forces. Any other 
course would present a cumbersome, unwieldy, unorganized, and 
confused mass of men, money, and supplies, scattered, with no 
concert of action, working at cross-purposes, and incapable and 
helpless to render full or effective aid in the prosecution of the 
war. There must be temporary concentration of power in the 
Government for war purposes if there is to be effective concen- 
tration and use of men, money, and supplies. Unless that 
power were abused, no citizen who is loyally and earnestly do- 
ing his duty in cooperating with the Government would suffer 
from its interference with a-single right or privilege that he 
should exercise or a single duty that he should perform while 
war exists. . 

I have always most strongly condemned any governmental in- 
terference with the fullest exercise of individual freedom in 
every respect contemplated by our free institutions in time of 
peace. But we are at war. The ability of a democracy effec- 
tively to wage a defensive war against autocracy is on serious 
trial. It must not fail. The duties of civilians to produce and 
furnish adequate war supplies at every stage are just as neces- 
sary as those of the soldiers on the battle line, except that the 
former are not called upon to offer or hazard their lives. Team- 
work, concert of action, and united effort are absolutely indis- 
pensable if we are to produce the maximum amount of necessary 
war supplies. To secure this requires the promulgation of uni- 
form rules as to the joint and cooperative activities of different 
classes of industry, as well as the enforcement of such rules, not 
against the overwhelming number who are ready and glad thus 
to coordinate their activities, but only against that limited few 
who might fail or refuse to do so. I would only tolerate this 
centralization and exercise of war power as an unavoidable war 
necessity, which, of course, should be abandoned the moment 
our war exigencies have been met and overcome. I go this far, 
too, because the ultimate fate of the Nation is hanging in the 
balance, as is shown by hourly dispatches from the battle fields 
of Europe. If any citizen can not see that world conquest and 
world dominion are and have long been the deliberate plan and 
purpose of German militarism, such citizen is indeed living his 
life to little purpose and will later realize when it is too late 
his utter failure to grasp and understand the certain objects and 
inevitable trend of this world-wide war. 


Only disloyal persons or those derelict in the discharge of 
their war duties would feel the hand of concentrated war power. 
No Government official intrusted with these temporary war 
powers, even if strangely disposed to do so, would dare incur the 
wrath and vengeance of the people or commit an act of self- 
destruction by abusing the power thus vested in him. Both 
experience and common sense teach that war can not be waged 
and won under any other policy. The people of the Nation must 
trust their. property and their safety to the courage and the 
patriotism of the soldiers at the front. The soldiers have never 
failed that trust. To the same great end can, should, and must 
we not trust the fairness, integrity, and patriotism of those at 
the head of the Government, charged with the fullest responsi- 
bility for the wise, efficient, and successful prosecution of the 
war, and who are under solemn oath to support and defend the 
Constitution and to well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
their respective offices? If not, pray tell me what is the alter- 
native, except delay and possible defeat? Point out a single 
precedent to the contrary in all past wars here and elsewhere. 
Only shirkers, some who fail to see the real extent of our task, 
an occasional politician, a few profiteers, and those of the bol- 
shevik persuasion should be expected to offer criticism in this 
extreme crisis. The slogan of those who would profit out of the 
war is “business as usual,” whereas. the moving, animating 
sentiment of every patriotic American now is “ war business as 
usual,” until the terrible German menace is forever removed. 
“ Business as usual” is chiefly responsible for 4} per cent in- 
terest on all Government war bonds heretofore issued and those 
to be issued under the authorization of this bill. The money 
market should be at the disposal of the Government in time of 
war. This can not be the case when our banking power is more 
or less divided, when our nonessential industries insist on ex- 
panding far beyond normal volume of business and capital, 
thereby diverting immense amounts of labor, materials, and 
money from the Government and its essential war industries; 
when people of wealth persist-in all forms of extravagant and 
usel_ss expenditures ; when building-construction work proceeds 
at or above normal capacity, regardless of t > fact that much of 
it could be deferred until the end of the war; when many public 
works could, without serious injury or impediment, be likewise 
delayed ; when, in short, there is a general scattering and diver- 
sion of a large portion of money, credit, materials, and labor, as 
stated, it is plain that when war bonds are offered there is a 
searcity of capital available for investment; when the navy 
and shipbuilding yards, the farms, and war factories clamor for 
additional labor they find much of it engaged i1 nonessential 
industries; and when war plants generally cre in sore need of 
more materials they find them being likewise consumei. 

The point I make is that the Government and those indus- 
tries contributing to the prosecution of the war have first call 
on the money, credit, the labor, and the war materisl. Non- 
essential industries, such as the pleasure-autc manufacturer, 
the chewing-gum manufacturer, the manufacturer of luxuries 
and other nonnecessities, should be content to proceed at nor- 
mal capacity, or, as in England anc other countries, convert 
their businesses into the production of various kinds of war 
supplies. To their credit be it said that many have «cone so. 
Labor in no event will be in any danger of unemployment. _Our 
war industries, including the farms, can utilize all the labor 
that can be drawn from nonessential businesses, and at good 
wages. 

- Mr. Speaker, our estimated receipts for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1918, are $8,220,470,312, which added to the balance 
in the Treasury June 30, 1917, aggregates $9,287,390,673. Our 


total estimated disbursements are $16,116,591,347. The esti- 


mated receipts for this fiscal year embrace tax revenues to the 
amount of $3,856,800,000. The ordinary expenditures are only 
$9.568,029,726. The tax revenues will be greater than the 
foregoing estimate, and hence their percentage to the total 
ordinary disbursements will probably be between 40 and 50 
per cent. The most satisfactory showing in this respect for 
the present fiscal year is already assured. The total estimated 
disbursements of more than $16,000,000,000 includes $6,115,- 
000,000 loan to our allies and to be loaned to them during the 
remainder of the fiscal year, also $100,000,000 for the purchase 
of farm-loan bonds. It will thus be seen that these latter 
amounts, aggregating $6,190,000,000 of disbursements, will not 
become a loss to the Government gnd a consequent burden to 
the taxpayers. Other like items of expenditures or disburse- 
ments which will not be lost to the Government appear in 
the estimates, such as $200,000,000 for the Director General 
of Railroads, $200,000,000 for the War Finance Corporation, 
near $1,000,000,000 for the Shipping Board to construct mer- 
chant vessels, also numerous other items aggregating several 
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hundred million dollars, including cost of nitrate plants, cost 
of many additional or new war-industry plants paid for by 
the Government and title taken, the sum appropriated for the 
purchase and sale of nitrate of soda, the cost of the Alaskan 
railway, and other miscellaneous items. All these temporary 
outlays which the Government is not expected to lose will 
aggregate $7,500,000,000. 

The amount of bonds issued in connection with the first war 
loan, act of April 24, 1917, was, in round numbers, $2,000,- 
000,000; the amount sold in connection with the second war 
loan, act of September 24, 1917, was $3,808,000,000, or a total 
of over $5,800,000,000. The total amount of bonds authorized 
to be issued under the act of September 24, 1917, was $7,538,- 
000,000. The pending third war-loan bill would add an addi- 
tional! bond-issue authorization of $4,461,000,000, making a total 
amount of bonds authorized under the three measures of 
$14,000,000,000. When this bill passes, the amount of bonds 
available to be issued will be $8,204,459,000, less $77,000,000 
which is specially applied by the authorizing statutes. The 
estimated amount of new bond issues for the fiscal year 1918 
is $4.509,069,000. 

It will be seen that whereas the total expenditures or dis- 
bursements of every kind have during the past few months 
been estimated at as high as $21,500,000,000, the best estimate 
of the Treasury now is $16,116,591,000. The Government there- 
fore finds itself in the happy position of seeing estimated ex- 
penditures fall off several billions and the estimated revenues 
increase to probably near a billion dollars as the end of the 
fiscal year approaches. This greatly strengthens our financial 
position and should afford a strong impetus to the ready sale 
of Government war securities of all kinds. 

The old question as to the relative amount of money that 
should be raised by taxes and by bonds, which arises in every 
war, again presents itself. I have expressed my views at 
some length on this subject in discussing previous war meas- 
ures. My judgment is that the large percentage of taxes to 
bonds which this Government has utilized during the first year 
of the war will prove to be far higher than the percentage 
levied at a similar stage of any important war by any nation, 
past or present. Certainly, our Government in this respect 
has far outstripped other countries engaged in the ‘present 
war. 

May I be pardoned while I repeat the statement recently 
made in the House relative to new taxation, to the effect that 
production of war supplies can be increased by curtailing non- 
essential industries and savings effected by putting a curb on 
personal expenditures. Such course would set free an im- 
mense amount of labor, tonnage, coal, and other materials 
strictly required for war ‘purposes. The most effective means 
of curbing individual expenditure is by taxation. Taxation 
either prevents it or provides revenue for the Treasury. A 
good purpose is served in either event. Our existing war-tax 
laws go a considerable distance in restraining individual ex- 
penditures, but in view of the financial exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment they do not go far enough. The immense amount of 
unnecessary, not to say entirely useless, private expenditures 
being made throughout the country is open and notorious. 
The income and excess-profits tax laws, which accomplish most 
in this respect, should, during the present session, have their 
rates readjusted and in some respects tightened up; and a tax 
on sales of luxuries or a stamp tax on the order of that in 
France and certain other countries should be directly imposed 
on private expenditures for luxuries and other nonnecessities. 
Upward readjustments and extensions of the estate tax should 
be made. A stamp tax on the receipt of money paid for dia- 
monds, pearls, furs, and many other articles of ornament and 
luxury would be most timely. A special tax on gifts during 
the war would likewise serve a most useful end in more ways 
than one. Nothing is more vital than that these powers of 
useless expenditure should be transferred to the Government 
to the fullest possible extent to aid in meeting its sore financial 
needs. To this end the people of Europe are practicing all 
kinds of self-denial, 

Mr. Speaker, England has imposed a higher percentage of 
taxes than any other foreign country at war. That percentage 
has usually been around 25 and well below 80 as to total receipts 
and expenditures, but has constantly remained below 20 per 
cent as to actual war reeeipts and expenditures. The finan- 
cial statement of England shows that from August 1, 1914, to 
February 23, 1918, the amount raised by revenue was $8,344.,- 
000,000, and the amount of the net borrowings was $24,962.- 
000,000, or a total of $33.306,000,000. The national debt of Eng- 
land shows an increase of total Habilities from $3,550,000,000 
on August 1, 1914, to $28,520,000,000 on February 23, 1918. The 
normal receipts and expenditures of England prior to the war 


were about $900,000,000. There is more or less general insist- 
ence in England that the Government this spring should levy 
additional war taxes, in the light of growing inflation duc 
largely to credit expansion, and also upon the theory that the 
country can and should meet a larger share of war ‘expenses 
by taxation. 

The industrial section of France having been overrun by the 
Germans, that unfortunate country has been tinable to increase 
its taxes above the normal yield prior to the war. Several new 
levies were made during last year, however, which were de- 
signed to secure a considerable increase. The Government esti- 
mates that the whole of the new taxation proposed during the 
war will yield’ $460,000,000 annually. The three long-term war 
loans of France have yielded amounts as follows: That of 1915, 
$2,372,000.000; that of 1916, $1,960,000,000; and that of 1917, 
$2,055,000,600. The total national expenditures of France from 
August 1, 1914, to the end of the fiscal year 1917 were $21,- 
105,000,000. The public debt on August 1, 1914, was $4,400,- 
000,000. It was $23,000,000,000 at the end of 1917. 

Until the past year Germany made no tax levies for war pur- 
poses. After borrowing money to pay interest on her war se- 
curities for some time she made certain tax levies during 1917, 
the yield of which is a matter of speculation. Germany has 
financed herself and her allies chiefly through short and ‘long 
term loans and the issue of fiat paper money. The total funded 
and unfunded debt of Germany is over $25,500;000,000. Count 
Von Preysing, a German financial expert, in ‘a speech about Feb- 
ruary 1, estimated the cost of the war to Germany to date at 
$32,500,000,000. He evidently includes the many State war 
debts. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes a long-term bond issue. It is 
interesting to view the respective policies of different countries 
toward long and short term loans. Germany pursues the fixed 
policy of offering a long-term loan at the end of every six 
months. England and France have each floated three long-term 
loans—France one during each of the years 1915, 1916, and 1917, 
and England one in each of the years 1914, 1915, and 1917. 
Each of these countries carries a large floating indebtedness. 
These different loan policies have their good and bad features. 
One objection offered to the long-term-loan policy is that it re- 
quires the banks either to subscribe largely themselves or make 
large advances or loans to enable others to subscribe, and that 
such course creates purchasing power for the Government with- 
out the compensating reduction in the purchasing power of 
the individual citizen, which results in inflation. This objection 
can also be offered against similar purchases of short-term 
paper. These criticisms are based on the view that the indi- 
vidual who has savings should make direct purchases of bonds 
from the Government, thereby avoiding the creation of the situ- 
ation of inflation. England has bent every effort to induce the 
citizens to lend their money direct to the Government instead 
of depositing in banks. To accomplish this result most effec- 
tively the Government puts on daily sale through every available 
local agency several kinds of short-term paper, ‘differing niore 
or less as to interest rates and terms of maturity. The purpose 
is to sweep into the Treasury all savings available for invest- 
ment as they are realized. Some persons desire to purchase 
Government paper maturing in 3 or 6 months; others 12-month 
paper; others 2 or 3 year paper; and still others longer term 
paper. The Government offers daily invitation to every class 
of investors according to their convenience and desires. In this 
connection it is very interesting to note that England has aban- 
doned her former war policy of issuing long-term loans at dis- 
tant intervals and has substituted what is called national war 
bonds, which are placed on daily sale throughout the United 
Kingdom, just as her short-term paper. These sales commenced 
about October 6, 1917. To date the sales of these bonds have 
aggregated a little over $2,000,000,000 

Speaking relative to these national war bonds in the House 
of Commons on February 14, 1918, Mr. Bonar Law, chancellor 
of the exchequer, said: 

This system of continuous borrowing was adopted by me as a sub- 
stitute for the loan (meaning the a loan method), and I now 
have every hope that it will be successful. 

He added that this method had effected a reduction of the 
floating debt to the amount of $140,000,000 since January 1,‘and 
that further reducticn was looked for during the quarter. 

Mr. Speaker, these national war bonds were placed on. the 
market in four different forms, which I shall later describe, 
maturing, respectively, within 5, 7, and 10 years. England is 
the only important nation which has adepted the compara- 
tively short term loan policy. She has tried both. It is plain 


that the long-term method, if the bonds are made redeemable 
within a suitable time, has the advantage of enabling the Gov- 
ernment later to adjust its interest rates on a lower basis, 
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thereby avoiding any embarrassment in fixing new interest 
rates during the war and at the same time utilizing its privi- 
lege of keeping the rates of interest on long-term bonds near 
the level of the money market following the war. It is also 
plain that in financing a-great war of indefinite duration the 
greater the amount of money available for investment in Gov- 
ernment securities the more satisfactory will be the interest 
rates. To avail itself of the investment market to the full- 
est extent the Government should put out as many different 
kinds of paper as may be necessary to meet the conditions of 
the short, the intermediate, and the long term money markets 
and likewise to offer opportunities and invitations to each of the 
different classes of investors, large and small, according to the 
time at which their savings or profits become available for in- 
vestment. Under this combined policy of financing there is a 
constant flow of savings from all available sources directly 
into the Treasury, with little or no disturbance of business or 
security markets. England has developed this policy more fully 
than any other nation. She daily offers about six different 
kinds of paper to the public. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would discontinue the conversion privi- 
lege which was offered to the investor in connection with our 
two previous loans. This is based on both sound policy and 
experience. England has tried each method at different times, 
and she, in common with other countries abrdéad, discovered 
that conversion rights are a serious drawback to the further 
financing of the war, with the result that in connection with 
her last long-term loan in 1917 this was not offered. Other na- 
tions practicing it find themselves always facing gradually as- 
cending interest rates. This privilege offered in advance is an 
invitation to all investors, consciously or unconsciously, to exer- 
cise more or less influence in favor of higher interest for the 
loan to follow. 

It is interesting to observe that with one exception no nation 
has thus far offered a loan made compulsory by statute, not- 
withstanding the great financial stress of many of them. True, 
compulsory loans have been openly threatened in some cases 
unless the people voluntarily subscribed. New Zealand, how- 
ever, has provided for a compulsory war loan by requiring in- 
eome-tax payers whose income is over $3,500 to subscribe for 
an amount of bonds equal to three times the total amount of 
land and income tax—exclusive of excess-profits tax—for which 
he is liable. There was a further provision that if such person 
has already subscribed for an amount exceeding one and one-half 
times the amount of such tax for which he was liable, the excess 
would be deducted from the amount imposed on him in con- 
nection with the war loan. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill would subject the proposed 
new liberty loan to the same superincome, estate, and excess- 
profits taxes as were imposed on the second liberty loan issue. 
These superincome rates can later be applied to corporations, 
if necessary. This tax policy is wise, as is strikingly shown by 
the sad plight in which Italy, Canada, France, New Zealand, 
and most other countries at war now find themselves as a result 
of having adopted and continued a tax-free-bond policy. They 
have already gone too far with it to turn back. Interest rates 
have almost gotten beyond their control. The inevitable effects 
of this policy on the taxpayers in these countries after the war 
will be exceedingly disastrous. The bonds will then gravitate 
into the hands of the rich and wealthy classes. They will not 
only retain the war rates of interest but they will carry largely 
appreciated capital values, with the result that the war will 
‘cost the taxpayers from 50 to 100 per cent more than the actual 
war expenditures incurred. Another serious injury that will 
occur is well illustrated by Spain and certain other countries, 
where tax-free bonds have been issued and bought by the rich 
classes, who decline to invest their wealth in industries for the 
purpose of developing the business and resources of the country, 
but spend their lives in idleness, with the result that the country 
is woefully behind in its commercial and industrial development. 
Tax exemptions, while as a rule of little or no benefit to the 
small investors,. offer great money-making advantages to the 
wealthy classes, and in case of huge public debts, such as all 
nations will have following this war, will prove most handicap- 
ping to the industrial and commercial development of the 
country. <A tax-exemption policy under present war conditions 
would result not only in giving an amount of capital corre- 
sponding to the increase of Government loans immunity from all 
taxation, even for the most pressing war purposes, but would 
protect the holders of such securities against their just and fair 
contributions to the payment of the war debt in the future. 
Both public opinion and experience in England strongly sup- 


retrace their steps if they could. It may be noted that the 
United States and England have adopted similar tax methods 
in this respect, except that England offers an alternative bond 
subject ‘to both normal and super income tax at a correspond- 
ingly higher rate of interest. 

The interest on our war bonds is to be increased from the 
present rate of 4 per cent to 44 per cent under the terms of 
this bill. No more difficult and perplexing problem arises in 
connection with war financing than that of determining rates 
of interest just and fair to the investor, to the Government, and 
to present and future taxpayers liable for the payment of the 
public debt. Many important factors enter into the question 
of interest rates in time of war. I have pointed out the manner 
in which the carrying of the conversion privilege into sueces- 
sive loans operates to raise interest rates above a proper 
level and how tax exemptions work injury and also render the 
Government more helpless at the hands of the public in its 
efforts to keep interest rates on a fair basis. It has been my 
opinion that if the American people could have realized more 
fully and promptly the full extent and nature-of the war and 
the consequent magnitude of the fimancing required, .so that 
more general and close cooperation and coordination could have 
been had in the work of organizing and concentrating our 
financial and material resources at an earlier stage, including 
restrictions on capital issues, the amount of capital thus made 
available for investment in Government securities would have 
justified and supported a third liberty loan interest rate of 4 
per cent. It has been impossible, however, to bring about this 
highly developed system of organization and concentration to 
the extent necessary to accomplish this result thus far. The 
fault is not with any class of persons or officials. The country 
as a whole just could not move rapidly enough in this direction. 

It is highly interesting to observe the course of interest rates 
fixed for loans of other countries at war. The yield on the 
bonds of the new French long-term loan of 1917 is a little over 
5¢ per cent. French treasury bills due during 1918 were ac- 
cepted at the rate of 5% per cent in payment of subscriptions 
to this loan. The first long-term loan of France was issued at 
88 and bore 5.per cent interest; the second lean was issued 
at 87.50 at 5 per cent; while the third loan comprised a bond 
issue at 68.60 and carried an interest rate of 4 per cent. Poor, 
unfortunate France loaned Russia near $2,500,000,000 in a vain 
effort to keep her in the war and to stay the collapse which 
finally came. We see that France, in common with virtually 
every other country at war except the United States, bases its 
rate of interest on the rate df yield on the bonds below par. Un- 
der this method fluctuations are much more slight than under our 
method. Our changes are in the rate of interest from 4 per 
cent to 44 per cent, for example, whereas if the rate should be 
reckoned by discount on the principal the alteration would be 
by decimals of a per cent. Our people are not accustomed to 
this latter method, which has found such general favor else- 
where. France’s interest charge before the war was $207,000,000, 
whereas it is now $945,000,000. It is thought that, being unable 
to pay off all her temporary loans, including all floating debt, 
France will be obliged to convert them into longer loans at a 
higher rate on account of her present state of partial economic 


exhaustion. The United States Government has loaned France 


about $1,500,000,000 and England has loaned her $2,000,000,000. 

Germany, as stated, has piled credit. on credit, issued fiat 
money, and so inflated both credit and currency that she does 
not now receive from her bond issues a net amount of real 
money equal to more than one-half of the subscriptions on 
account of currency depreciation. Germany allows no open 
trading in bonds, in order to keep secret their real, depreciated 
values. Both Germany and Austria are vainly striving to 
detect large numbers of persons smuggling gold out of the 
respective countries, and inflicting the severest penalties. The 
German interest rate ranged from 3 per cent at the beginning 
of the war to 34 per cent, then to 4 per cent, and finally to 
5 per cent and over as the war has progressed. Reference 
must be had to the discount at which her loans have been 
floated in order to ascertain the exact interest yield. Ger- 
many’s interest difficulties have not given serious concern under 
her methods of war finance, which involve wholesale fiat money 
issues for all needed purposes. Austria carries an interest rate 
of virtually 6 per cent on nearly her entire indebtedness, which 
has now risen from $95 per capita before the war to $520 per 
capita at present. The Austrian Government authorized the 
Austro-Hungarian Bank to increase its note circulation from 
$600,000,000 before the war to $3,540,000,000 in December, 1917. 
This note credit was placed at the disposal of the Government, 


port the policy of the Government in persistently refusing to | with the result that the Government has deposited treasury 
bills bearing 5 per cent interest with the bank, receiving the 
bank’s note issue and other money therefor until the amount 


make its immense war. debt exempt from taxation, while the 
other countries pursuing the tax-exempt policy would now gladly 
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thus derived by the Government aggregated $2,640,000,000 in 
December last. It is most difficult to reckon actual net values 
of paper in Germany and Austria on account of inflation and 
their abandonment of the gold standard. 

Italy paid 5 per cent for her last long-term loan of De- 
cember, 1917, which was exempt from any tax. The interest 
yield is 5.78 per cent. Her nominal rate of interest during the 
past three years has been around 5 per cent. Italy has utilized 
a considerable amount of five-year treasury bonds at 4 per 
cent, three-year treasury bonds at 5 per cent, and 8 to 12 
months exchequer bills at 34 per cent. 

Canada’s last long-term internal war loan consisted of an 
issue of 5, 10, and 20 year securities bearing 54 per cent. issued 
at par, and with a substantial bonus of interest in the first 
coupon. There was no bond market in Canada: prior to the 
war. Her loan difficulties, since being cut off from the United 
States and English markets, are obvious. The recent New 
Zealand loan carried 44 per cent, tax free. 

Mr. Speaker, in financing the war the Government of the 
United States can profit most by observing the good and bad 
features of the English niethods of war finance, in view of the 
existence of a greater number of similar conditions in the two 
countries. It is important, however, to keep in mind at the 
same time those which are dissimilar. The old and stabilized 
condition of English finance, commerce, and industry has nat- 
urally resulted in a lower normal interest level there than here. 
At the same time it has been generally agreed that in order 
to maintain her foreign-exchange situation England until re- 
eently paid a higher rate of interest than the money market 
otherwise entailed. England having made her first long-term 
loan at 334 per cent and her second long-term loan at 44 per 
eent, both subject to tax, the treasury during 1916 observed 
that the Government was on a steady ascending scale of in- 
terest rates. During the latter part of 1916 treasury bills of 
less than one year were selling at 5 per cent and 53 per cent, 
and exchequer bonds at as high as 6 per cent. British credit 
was thus about to be placed on a 6 per cent basis. 

The outstanding 34 per cent and 44 per cent war Joans went 
to a very considerable discount. Representative English securi- 
ties depreciated to an amount of near $4,000,000,000. An im- 
mense floating debt had piled up. A long-term loan was con- 
sidered necessary. At this stage, while the public was gen- 
erally proclaiming and anticipating an interest rate of around 
6 per cent on the forthcoming loan, the Government, under a 
new ministry, decided to make itself a factor in the money 
market. The first step was to discontinue the issuance of these 
high interest bearing treasury bills and exchequer bonds. 
Money, credit, and war materials through every feasible method 
of Government regulation, control, and restriction were organ- 
ized and concentrated for the use of the Government and 
essential war industries. Most nonessential industries were re- 
quired to convert themselves into the production of some kind 
of war supplies. Labor was likewise diverted. Let me illus- 
trate. The manufacture and purchase by the wealthy classes 
of luxuries was generally discontinued; also expenditures for 
pleasure; gasoline and drivers of pleasure autos were utilized 
for war purposes; a general shifting of nonessential businesses 
to those producing necessities and war supplies was had. Ac- 
cording to one publication— 

Phonograph factories are now turning out shell parts; jewelry 
makers are producing periscopes; watchmakers are adjusting fuses; 
music-roll makers are making gauges; many haking-machinery plants 
are manufacturing high-explosive shells; numerous cream-separator 
factories are making shell primers; glaziers are making cartridge clips; 
some baby-food factories are producing plugs for shells; a number of 
textile-machinery plants are turning out field kitchens; advertising 
agencies are making shell adapters, 

And so on. 

Labor has been accordingly diverted to the production of 
these war necessities. Few individuals or businesses have mate- 
rially suffered, but most all are extremely busy producing war 
necessities with larger profits both to capital and labor than 
ever before. After these industrial adjustments were thus 
effected the Treasury announced that it would offer a large 
long-term loan at 4 per cent subject to superincome tax, or, in 
the alternative, another form of bond with both normal and 
super income tax included, which would make an interest yield 
of near 5} per cent, and that a stabilizing provision designed 
to keep the bonds at or near par would be placed in operation. 
The result was that this huge loan was oversubscribed, the 
country settled back to a lower interest level, and three and 
six month treasury bills gradually fell in their interest rates 
through 1917 until during most of the present year they have 
eontinued steady at 34 per cent. We have been obliged to place 


our corresponding Treasury certificates of indebtedness at 4 





per cent and 44 per cent. Our financial position is far stronger 
than that of England, but England has concentrated all her 
available resources upon the war, with the result that capital 
available to the Government is more plentiful there than here. 
While the British treasury took a rather firm hand in shaping 
the course of the money market, it did not abuse its power. 
It simply stopped an unreasonable and artificial rise in interest 
rates and aided in restoring them to a sounder level fair to all. 
No criticism from the public, but the highest commendation, 
was heard. With our resources as fully organized in support 
of the war I see no such dissimilar conditions here and in 
Ingland as would warrant an interest basis materially, if any, 
higher than that in England. European experience has already 
proven that Government loans can be made at a lower rate than 
strict money-market estimates would suggest. 

This English achievement has occurred in the face of great 
credit inflation and high cost of commodities. She has also 
maintained her productive capacity. In this connection it is 
noticeable that her security market with this adjusted interest 
level remained stabilized during 1917, there being but very 
slight depreciation. In October, 1917, as I have stated, England 
commenced the daily offering of her national war bonds in lieu 
of long-term loan. The five-year form of this issue was offered 
at an interest yield of 5% per cent, subject to all income tax, or 
a bond with the normal income tax deducted, which left a rate 
of slightly under 4} per cent. The sales of these bonds have 
averaged over $400,000,000 per month from the beginning. It 
is generally agreed that this latest combined method of English 
financing, if possible to be continued, will result in general ad- 
vantage to the country. The only note of criticism is to the 
effect that the interest rates are too attractive. General senti- 
ment now favors this plan as against a long-term loan. The 
long and short term money markets of England have presented 
contradictory aspects at different times. When one of the long- 
term loans was floated treasury bills and exchequer bonds were 
selling at substantially higher rates of interest than the long- 
term bonds being offered, but when another long-term loan was 
floated the interest rates of treasury bills and exchequer bonds 
were substantially lower than the rates of the proposed long- 
term loan. Short loans are now lower than the long-term 
offerings as compared with the reverse situation in the United 
States. There appears to be an ample amount of money in 
Europe, not only in the nations at war but in neutral countries 
as well. Some people in this country oppose any Government 
suggestions which would even beneficially interfere with exist- 
ing money-market conditions. These persons should take a leaf 
out of the English book of experience. The theory there is that 
most kinds of financial, industrial, and commercial conditions 
are more or less abnormal and artificial under the effects of the 
war, and that the Government, having made itself a strong 
factor in the general financial and business affairs of the 
eountry, has at the same time assumed responsibility of exer- 
cising its power to see that interest rates are neither too high 
nor too low, but that they be kept on a sensible, practical basis, 
in the light of conflicting conditions, which will be just and fair 
to all. In other words, when it will serve a beneficial public 
purpose the Government should to that extent interfere, but it 
should be extremely careful not to take any step in this respect 
that would be calculated to result in injury or injustice. A 
general view in England during the past 12 or 14 months has 
been that the money market should be cheaper and that only 
the Government could, as it should, take such action as would 
reduce the value of money in the market. Germany and one 
or two other countries have virtually assumed control and 
direction of their respective money markets, not only for war 
purposes but to insure their sounder and more stable operation 
following the war. 

The Government does not thus arbitrarily and directly inter- 
fere with the money market, but it brings about this rather 
natural condition by condueting the financial and business 
affairs With which it has to deal, including restrictions on capital 
issues and nonessential industries, in such way, among others, 
that investment opportunities are curtailed and the public turns 
to Government securities. Under the effects of this policy the 
Government has a far larger amount of capital available for 
investment either in long or short term securities at its disposal. 
To discourage such investments in its already large and burden- 
some volume of short-term securities, the English Government 
drops its interests rates below the rate prescribed for the long- 
term national war bonds, with the result that the public is buy- 
ing these latter bonds in constantly increasing quantities, thereby 
enabling the Government to reduce and control its short-term 
securities. The amount of treasury bills alone, which corre- 
spond to our Treasury certificates of indebtedness, outstanding 
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in England on February 23, 1918, was $5,273,000,000, war-sav- 
ings certificates over $600,000,000, and war-expenditure certifi- 
cates $116,000,000. , 

The offer of our third liberty loan at 4} per cent presents to 
the people the best, soundest, and most desirable investment to 
be found in the world to-day. The interest is exempt from all 
State and local taxes, and all Federal taxes save practically the 
superinecome tax. In addition to this feature these bonds will 
be purchased by the people at a time when prices of commodities 
are virtually double those of normal times, with the result that 
the capital values of these bonds will considerably appreciate 
as normal conditions approach after the war. One bushel of 
whet will now pay for more than $2 of bonds, whereas when 
nermal conditions return 2 bushels of wheat will be required 
to pay off the same amount. The same is largely true as to the 
proceeds of a day’s labor. This latter feature of the bond issue 
should not be overlooked either by the bond purchaser or by the 
Government. The purchaser should consider this trade advan- 
tage in making his purchase. The Government should protect 
taxpayers by making the bonds redeemable within a reasonable 
time after the war. 

It is most unfortunate that the general publie has received the 
impression that the outstanding liberty fours are apparently not 
worth par. Two or three conditions, more or less local, have 
served to create this impression. In the first place, many per- 
sons: patriotically purchased more bonds than they could pay 
for, with the result that during the past few months they have 
been unloaded on the market at forced sales in the absence of 
any agency for their secondary distribution. In the second 
place, certain wealthy purchasers naturally saw opportunities tu 
make short-term commercial loans at higher rates of interest 
than they could derive from these bonds, because of the high 
income-tax rates to which their large incomes are subject. They, 
too, have unloaded on unprepared local markets substantial 
amounts of liberty fours. In the third place, many nonessen- 
tial and other industries making large profits under war condi- 
tions have, in the absence of sufficient Government restrictions, 
bid up interest rates so high as to divert immense amounts of 
capital that would otherwise have been available for investment 
in Government bonds. 

While the high rates these concerns have been paying are 
only short-term commercial rates and not investment rates, their 
action has nevertheless resulted in greatly scattering and divert- 
ing capital available for investment in war bonds. While it is 
true that the Nation only has an amount available for invest- 
ment not exceeding what it saves after meeting normal and war 
industry requirements, it is equally true, according to all esti- 
mates of our annual savings, that we have an ample amount to 
absorb all our Government wa: securities thus far. It is neither 
wise, justifiable, nor practicable that these splendid Govern- 
ment securities with their tax exemptions, offered as an invest- 
ment, should compete or be expected to compete with abnormally 
high short-term commercial rates paid for a few months by a 
business concern making war profits of from 15 to 200 per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, it is but natural and inevitable that all securi- 
ties of whatever kind bearing a fixed rate of interest and in- 
tended to apply more to normal than war conditions can not 
maintain the same market situation they occupy during peace 
times, for the reason that when prices of commodities double 
the purchasing power of the interest rates remains fixed and 
this affects the value of the security during abnormal war times. 
It has been observed that some such securities have not even 
been favorably affected by large earnings of the corporation 
issuing them under war conditions. All sound industrial and 
other securities, however, will naturally and inevitably rise to 
their former price levels when the war closes and normal condi- 
tions return. In this connection it is interesting to note the 
course of the Liberty 34 per cents. Evidently the wealthy in- 
vestor, subject to high income-tax rates, prefers the 34 per cent 
tax free to the Liberty fours, subject to supertax. The result 
is that only $560,000,000 of the former have been converted into 
the latter during past months. The unavoidabie situation with 
respect to the purchase even of the new 4} per cent issue by 
extremely wealthy individuals will continue, in a measure, as it 
has. in connection with like purchases of Liberty fours. They 
will naturally unload more or less amounts of them from time 
to time, at a small discount and without regard to their real 
and true value, for the sake of realizing higher interest rates 
from short-term commercial loans or corresponding dividends 
from industrial investments. Patriotism, however, forbids, 

The Treasury’s method of short-term financing has thus far 
been admirable and worthy of highest praise. Certificates of 
indebtedness have been put on the market for three purpeses. 
One object has been to secure to the Treasury eurrent savings 
ready and available for investment; another purpose has been to 
anticipate aid make more euisy the payment of taxes. One bil- 


lion three hundred million dollars of certificates have been pur- 
chased by taxpayers who will turn them into the Treasury on 
June 25 in payment of their taxes. A third useful function of 
these certificates is to aid in effecting long-term bond sales, 
which the Treasury brings about by selling them in advance to 
prospective bond purchasers, who in turn make payment with 
them. I am of opinion that the Treasury will soon find it ad- 
visable to offer these certificates in larger quantities and per- 
haps bearing different terms as to maturity and even interest 
rates, with a view of reaching each class of investors as their 
savings accrue and thereby draining such moneys into the Treas- 
ury for general financing purposes. I had thought that it 
might be wise and feasible to enlarge the volume of our short- 
term offerings and thereby finance the war into the new fiscal 
year without a long-term loan. 

This action, however, would contemplate the sale of more 
certificates to the public and less to the banks. 

The bill contains a stabilizing provision very similar to that 
in operation in England and France, which has served a use- 
ful purpose there. For the reasons I have already stated, 
the operation of this provision will not necessarily assure the 
retention of these bonds at par at all times during the war. 
Conditions are too unsettled, artificial, and abnermal to expect 
that this could or should be arbitrarily done. This method will, 
however, go a eonsiderable distance in stabilizing our loans. It 
would go much further, however, if we could secure ade- 
quate restrictions on capital and security issues and prevent 
the expansion of nonessential industries above normal while 
the war continues. This latter step is really a most essential 
part of an effective stabilizing plan. I have been urging both 
proposals for some months. Another provision helpful to the 
loan relates to the privilege given individuals to pay war bonds 
in settlement of estate taxes. This is an English provision to 
which. I had the privilege of calling attention several weeks 
ago. This will not only encourage the purchase of liberty bonds, 
but will avoid forced sales by executors and administrators for 
the purpose of paying estate taxes. 

I do not think the injurious effects of successive Govern- 
ment loans on savings banks will occur, at least to the ex- 
tent predicted or feared by some. I recently pointed out the 
facts as to the effect of Government loans on savings insti- 
tutions in several other countries. Withdrawals elsewhere 
have been both comparatively small and temporary, without re- 
gard to rates of interest the Government was paying. 

England has found that the special-investment departments 
of savings banks have incurred serious risk of temporary dis- 
ability in time of money stringency by borrowing their money 
from the people short and lending the money on leng terms. 
To guard against this elass of financial troubles, a law is in 
course of enactment there designed to authorize a board to 
impose restrictions on the former policies of these banks both 
with respect to character «nd length of the loans they make. 
Other salutary provisions, including one to furnish relief to a 
bank in ease of crisis, are contained in the bill. 

The banks of the country, as they have heretofore, will con- 
tinue in many ways to afford great and invaluable aid to Gov- 
ernment financing. Their services are naturally indispensable. 
At the same time it is exceedingly tmportant, in guarding 
against inflation of eredit by multiplying purchasing power, 
that the individual depositors should themselves directly invest 
their deposits in Government bonds to the fullest possible ex- 
tent. Bank purchases out of their own resources produce no 
inflation tendencies, nor do any other kind of bank purchases 
which are promptly redistributed and passed on to the indi- 
vidual investor seriously hurt. : 

Some express the fear that the proposed sale of liberty bonds 
and the payment of a huge amount of income, excess-profit, and 
other taxes, both coming near the close of the fiseal year, may 
cause some disturbance of the business and economic situation. 
It will be noted in this connection that of the $3,854,000,000 of 
estimated revenue receipts for this fiseal year more than $900,- 
000.000 have already been paid into the Treasury, and Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness to anticipet- additional payments to 
the extent of more than $1,300,000.G0. have been purchased, 
These amounts comprise more than one-half of this year’s esti- 
mated annual revenue, and a large amount in addition will be 
paid into the Treasury in the usual daily course between now 
and June 30. At the same time slightly over $2,000,000,000 of 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness have been purchased in 
anticipation of forthcoming liberty-loan payments. While T have 
until recently been of opinion that it would be found necessary 
to provide for the payment of a substantia! portion of this year’s 
taxes by installments after June 25, it may new be possible, 
through the facilities since provided for the an ‘cinetion of tax 
and bond payments, to avoid this step. Later developments will 
best indicate. 
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Mr. Speaker, the piling up of huge and unprecedented war 
debts throughout the world creates an after-war problem only 
secondary to that of raising money for the prosecution of the 
war. The financiers and economists in several countries are 
already speculating on the possible methods that may be adopted 
to meet war indebtedness incurred. Europe will be faced with 
the double problem of dealing with inflation and gradually get- 
ting back to the gold standard, and also meeting her war-debt 
requirements. Most of this aggregate debt will have immunity 
from any kind of taxation, and this will further complicate the 
situation, It is clear that if this war should result in world dis- 
armament the various countries would be able to utilize an ag- 
gregate amount of more than $2,000,000,000 heretofore annu- 
ally spent on navies for the payment of their respective war 
debts. The expenditures for large standing armies and exten- 
sive coast fortifications would also be available. Large peri- 
odical capital levies have been proposed, but this plan has not 
as yet been very generally accepted. 

The creation of Government monopolies with respect to to- 
bacco and certain other staple products or materials has found 
favor in some nations. Certain it is that high tax levies for the 
payment of war obligations can be made and maintained far 
easier in time of war than in normal times following the war. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed bond issue should, and I know will, 
meet a hearty response throughout the country. Considering 
the tax exemptions, the interest return is attractive and should 
be entirely acceptable. True, certain short-term loans more 
attractive may be found here and there, but it is better for the 
people to make fixed investments in these high-grade Govern- 
ment securities than to be hawking and peddling their money 
here and there in an effort to pick up a short and higher interest 
return. The former policy is wiser in the end. Considerations 
of patriotism also should encourage and enlist the heartiest 
cooperation of the people in maintaining the financial strength 
and credit of the Government during the war. No citizen 
should disturb or cotmplicate our Government-security situation 
in time of crisis by reselling his bonds except in case of real 
necessity. He can doubtless sell them at a substantial premium 
after the war. By continuing to organize and marshal the re- 
sources of the country the Government will be able to so finance 
the war as both to conserve and promote the economic staying 
power of the Nation—a condition so necessary not only in the 
successful prosecution of the war, but in the maintenance of in- 
ternational credit and the international financing which will be 
expected of this Nation following the war. The war is still on. 
With right and justice on our side success can not fail us. Every 
personal or other consideration should be subordinated to one 
grand, hurried, united effort to win, and to win at the earliest 
possible moment. Time is of the essence of a wise war policy 
now; it means everything, while delay in preparation or in 
lending the maximum amount of aid on the part of every citizen 
means the loss of additional lives, the crippling of additional 
soldiers, the increase of expenditures, and less certainty as to 
a favorable outcome. We know that every man in uniform on 
land, on sea, in the air, and under the sea will perform his fullest 
duty, will add honor to his country and glory to the flag. It 
is to be hoped and believed that every civilian at home will in 
the same full measure rise to the emergency by performing 
every war duty, equally necessary though less dangerous. The 
length and in a measure the outcome of the war largely depend 
on the speed, the effectiveness, and the extent to which the 
American people, rising as one man, throw the resources of the 
Nation into the war. 





Plea for the New Liberty Loan. 
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OF 


WALTER M. CHANDLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Represenratives, 
Thursday, Apri! 4, 1918. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following speech 
. be delivered by me at Utica, N. Y., on the evening of April 

, 1918: 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the very beginning of my speech I 
wish to make a plea for the new liberty loan. I have come from 
Washington for that purpose. 

A sacred and solemn obligation rests upon each and every one 
of us to aid this loan to the full extent of his ability. Every 
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adult person in this Republic should buy at least one bond, of 
small or large denomination. No one should plead poverty or be 
guilty of neglect in this hour of national peril. 

Two great considerations should stimulate enormously the sale 
of the new issue of liberty bonds. The first is personal and 
selfish; the second is purely patriotic. In the first place, the 
liberty loan is the best and safest financial investment that can 
be made. Backed as it is by the wealth of the richest country 
in the world, the liberty loan stands without a peer. It is the 
premier bond of the world. Based on reliable statistics, the 
wealth of the United States is estimated at $230,000,000,000, with 
an annual estimated income of $40,000,000,000. 

In 47 years the population of our country has increased 
72,000,000 and for the same period its wealth has increased 
$200.000,000.000, equivalent to over $2,800 for each of the 72,- 
000,000 increased population. 

To put the figures in another form—in 1870: 


Wealth of United States (estimated) _...--.---..-. $30, 000, 000, 000 


Tata GORE OF NI MOOR cm mcitinomncmntmnenmnm $2, 330, 000, 000 
Wealth of United States per capita_______.-__-___ $730 
Debt of United States per capita. ....--.---.-.--_.. $60 

Population of United States_..-.-..-..--.-..-... 38, 000, UUO 


At the present time: 


Wealth of United States (estimated) 
ss debt of United States, inciuding liberty loans of 

(onpresimetey) 
Wealth of United States capita a eas 
Debt of United States per ca 
Population of United States. Ceubnaisals acahaieinaaadeah 


The increase from 1870 to date: 


ee a ee ee $200, 000, 000; 000 
SI 1, 470 


47 
Population 72, 000, 000 


The wealth is now about seven and two-thirds times greater 
than in 1870, and the national debt has increased only about 
four times. In comparison to the wealth the debt is quite small, 
and would be comparatively small if doubled, tripled, or quad- 
rupled. Even if the present debt were quadrupled it would then 
amount to only just the income of our country in one year. This 
income, be it remembered, is about $40,000,000,000, representi.s 
a net annual increase in the national wealth of several billions 


of dollars. 

How much more fortunate we are financially than are our 
enemies, the Germans. is indicated by the fact that the German 
national wealth is $76,000,000.000, while the German national debt 
is $36,000,000,000, or 47 per cent of the entire wealth. In their 
arrogance and desperation, the German rulers deceive the 
German people by telling them that the greater part of this 
national debt will be wiped out by indemnities collected from 
their conquered enemies and by favored commercial treaties 
after the close of hostilities. But the result is certain to be 
an overwhelming and appalling defeat for Germany with con- 
sequent impoverishment of her people bordering upon bank- 
ruptcy. 

The figures that I have given you, relating to the wealth of 
our country and its annual income, should convince you that 
a liberty-bond investment is the safest and soundest in the 
world. A war of 20 year: would not destroy its value ag a se- 
curity. It is the premier bond of the world—a direct obliga- 
tion—a first mortgage on the resources of the wealthiest coun- 
try on the earth, and is, moreover, almost free from taxation, 
State or Federal. 

The first great consideration, heretofore referred to, which 
should stimulate and sustain the sale of liberty bonds, has been 
discussed and figures have been given. The personal and selfish 
motives of the purchasers of these bonds have been considered, 
and it has been shown that no safer, sounder investment can 
be made than that offered by the liberty loan. 

A second great consideration ignores the selfish and mate- 
rialistic point of view, and appeals direct to the conscience and 
to the pat iotism of all of our people. In the final analysis this 
is the supreme consideration. It scorns all mercenary feel- 
ings and appeals to the noblest and grandest in our natures. 
It places the man above the dollar, humanity above wealth, 
and our country above our pocketbooks. It subjects all vulgar 
passions at once to the great principle of love. 

Love for the Republic and patriotic devotion to its highest 
interests should prompt all our actions in public and in private 
life. Every Member of the House and of the Senate, every 
oflicer of the Government, State and Federal, and, indeed, 
every American everywhere, should love America as Maca: '>~ 
says Pitt loved England, as an Athenian loved the “City «! 1": 
Violet Crown,” as a Roman loved the “ City of Seven Hil}. ~ 


$230, 000, 000, 060 
$9, 500, 000, 0v0 
2, 250 


86 50 
110, 000, 00u 
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This should be the proud and patriotic sentiment of « 
citizen of our great Republic: He who ~ 
all things, and all things saved will v.. 


ves his country 


5 him; he whe ivis 














| 
his country die lets all things die, and all things dying curse 
him. | 

No cowardly impulse, no sectional selfishness, fo narrow yiew 
of patriotism, no partisan prejudice, no sordid stinginess 
should ever remotely influence our conduct in private or pub- 
lic life when previding for the common defense and promot- 
ing the general welfare of our country. Rather let us in- 
voke at all times the lofty and patriotic spirit of the Revolu- 
tionary fathers and of the saviors of the later Republic, who 
held no cost too heavy and no sacrifice too great when the 
sacred rights ef humanity were to be proclaimed and the great 
cause of liberty was to be defended and maintained. 

I repeat that no other considerations should be urged and 
no other inducements offered than the desire for private gain 
and the great love of the Republic to cause speedy and enormous 
sales of the third liberty loan bonds. Let us oversubscribe 
this issue a hundredfold, if need be, as a message to Ger- 
many and to the world that America is patriotic to the core 
and that a most perfect unity in intention and high resolve 
animates our people. 





CAUSES OF THE WAR. 


As I understand the meaning of this war, it is not a mere 
conflict of physical forces, of millions of men contending in 
deadly combat on battle fields and in battle trenches. It is a 
mighty conflict between contending principles in government, 
between modes of thought, and forms of philosophy. It is, in 
the main. a gigantic contest between democracy and free insti- 
tutions on the one hand and monarchy and military despotism 
on the other hand. It is even more than this. It is a colossal 
struggle in which world freedom and the rights of small States to 
exist are fundamentally involved. 

The assassination of an Austrian grand duke by a simple- 
minded, fanatical Serbian youth was the beginning, but not the 
cause, of the great world war, It was simply the match that 
lit the flame that threw the world into conflagration. The ele- 
mental causes of the war are to be found deeply imbedded in 
German military philosophy, in Prussian despotism and desire 
for world dominion, in a false and fraudulent diplomacy handed 
down from the days of Frederick the Great, and in the belief 
of the German Kaiser that he-is the anointed of God and that 
the German people are the chosen seed. These intellectual 
principles, these spiritual elements, formed the fertiie soil in 
which was germinated the world catastrophe and from which 
it received its budding and its blossoming. 

While a student at the University of Berlin some 20 years 
ago I heard Heinrich von Treitschke lecture. Treitschke. was 
professor of history in the University of Berlit, and used his 
position to propagate his political principles. lis style was 
elegant and beautiful and the war philosophy that he proclaimed 
was at once brilliant and bitter. The substance of this philoso- 
phy was that war is a biological necessity and an ordinance of 
God. Among the more striking statements in his works are 
these: 

War is both justifiable and moral, and the ideal of perpetual peace is 
not — impossible but immoral as well. 

The living God will take care that war shall always return as a 
terrible medicine for the human race 

Among all political sins the sin of feebleness is the most contemptible ; 
it is the political sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Treitschke was called by the Kaiser “ our national historian,” 
and it is not inaccurate or unfair to describe him as the real 
founder of the world war, for his radical war philosophy, pro- 
claimed in his lectures and in his writings, permeated all Ger- 
man intellectual life and gave strength and impetus to all the 
war movements of Germany. ‘“ His works,” says one writer, 
“became cyclopedias of patriotism, and, being vigorously and 
entertainingly written, were and are widely read. ‘heir 
aphorisms have become a part of German political scripture, 
their philosophy the creed of German statesmen.” 

My recollections of Treitschke are as fresh and vivid as if I 
had heard him but yesterday, and I remember the surprise and 
florror with which I listened to the unfolding of his brilliant 
and bitter war philosophy in which he proclaimed the doctrine 
of biological necessity and of the immorality of seeking to 
abolish that which God had ordained. On all the war fronts 
o” Europe, America and the allies are fighting the teachings of 
Treitschke embodied in the armies of the Kaiser. 

The teachings of Treitschke are founded upon the thoughts 
and sayings as well as the deeds and acts of Frederick the 
Great and of Bismarck, the arch progenitors of Prussian mili- 
tarism and despotism. Treitschke boldly proclaimed that public 
and private morality were not the same, and that States were 
‘justified in doing things that would: be considered immoral in 
individuals. He justified this contention by the statement in a 
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letter from Frederick the Great to his minister, Radziwill, in 
Which oceurs this senfence: 

If there is anything to be gained by it, we will be honest; if deception 
is necessary, let us be cheats. ; 

rederick the Great told Voltaire, who taught him French 
and good manners, that truth and honesty we.e things for 
priesis and ministers but not for warriors and statesmen. We 
are fighting this igneble doctrine on all the battle fields and in 
all the battle trenches of Europe to-day. 

In his first inaugural address, in 1789, Washington made this 
declaration : ‘ 

The foundation of our national policy will be laid in the pure and 
immutable principles of private morality. 

In this war we are pitting George Washington against Fred- 
erick the Great, and—you will excuse me for saying it—I have 
bet all my money on George Washington. 

The fine sentiment of Washington was reflected in this sen- 
tence from the address of President Wilson in his message to 
Congress of April 2, 1917: 

We are at the beginning of an age in which it will be insisted that 
the same standards of conduct and of responsibility for wrong done 
shall be observed among nations and their governments that are ob- 
served among the individual citizens of civilized States. 

One of the great purposes of this war is to justify Washing- 
ton and Wilson and brand with eternal condemnation Frederick 
the Great of Prussia by establishing the doctrine that there is 
no difference between public and private morality, and that 
States are not justified in doing what is immoral among indi- 
vidual citizens. 

Treitschke taught and Germany believes that a war waged 
for the purpose of destroying small States and “ molding sepa- 
rate fragments into une great political unit,” even if a war of 
conquest, is justifiable. America and the allies “eny this and 
are fighting for the rights of small States to continue to exist 
and to be happy. The American doctrine is illustrated by the 
existence of Cuba at our very doors, a Lilliputian Republic, 
not larger than a Texas county, but as ‘ndependent and happy 
as any empire or commonwealth on earth. The German doc- 
trine is illustrated by outraged and mutilated Belgium. whose 
international rights Germany had pledged herself to protect, but 
whose treaty was converted into “a scrap of paper,” because 
Germany did not believe that Belgium had a real right to exist 
if it pleased Germany to destroy her. 

Treitschke’s cruel theory of war is approved and echoed in 
the literature of Germany by his contemporaries, as well as by 
those who followed him. 

Bernhardi, in his work entitled Germany and the Next War, 
says: 

War is a biological necessity of the first importance, a regulative 
element in the life of mankind which can not be dispensed with, since 
without it an unhealthy development will follow which excludes_every 
advancement of the race, and therefore all civilization. 

Again, he says: 


Efforts directed toward the abolition of war must not only be 
termed foolish but absolutely immoral, and must be stigmatized as 
absolutely unworthy of the human race. 


Numerous other German writers, warridrs, and statesmen 
teach the same cruel and merciless philosophy. 

Haeckle taught that “force takes priority over right.” 

Clausman says: 

All idea of philanthropy in war is a pernicious error. 

Gen. Hartman said: 

When the national war breaks forth terrorism becomes a necessary 
military principle. 

Erzberger is quoted as saying in the Reichstag: 

This war ought to be as pitiless as possible. 

Again, one of the great causes of this war is Pan-Germanism, 
that would acquire the territories and destroy the political inde- 
pendence of smaller States by force of arms. Many German 
writers and statesmen are bold in their assertion of this right 
as a matter of supreme necessity in the inevitable growth of 
areat central States. 

Gen. Wrochem, at a meeting of the German Defense League 
at Danzig, March. 1913, said: 


A developing, onward-striving people like ourselves requires new land 
for its energies; and if peace will not secure it, then war only re- 
mains. 


J. L. Reimer, in a work entitled ‘Ein Pangermanisches 
Deutschland ” (A Pan-German Germany), writes in 1905: 
It is precisely our craving for expansion that drives us into the paths 


of conquest, and in view of which all chatter about peace and humanity 
can and must remain nothing but chatter. , 


Klaus Wagner, in his work Kreig or War. in 1906 writes: 


Let us bravely organize great forced migrations of the inferior peo- 
ples. Posterity will be grateful to us. We must coerce them. This is 
one of the tasks of war; the means must be superiority of armed force. 
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Superficially such forced migrations and the penning up of incon- 
venienced peoples in narrow “reserves” may appear hard, but it is 
the only solution of the race question that is nye | of humanity. 
* * * Thus alone can the overpopulation of the earth be controlled ; 
the efficient peoples must secure themselves elbow room by means of 
war, and the inefficient must be hemmed in and at last driven into re- 
serves where they have no room te grow ™ * * and where, dis- 
couraged and rendered indifferent to the future by the spectacle of the 
superior energy of their conquerors, they may crawl slowly toward the 
peaceful death of weary and hopeless senility. 

This merciless philosophy and ambition of Pan-Germanism is 
one of the great causes of this war. We may assert it with 
truth to be the great paramount cause, for Pan-Germanism is 
the great comprehensive principle that includes all minor causes. 

Again, we are fighting the theory of the divine right of kings 
to rule the peoples of the earth. Cromwell and his Ironsides 
thought they had destroyed this theory forever when they be- 
headed a Stuart king—Charles the First of England. But we 
have the doctrine more boldly and brazenly proclaimed than 
ever in the wild and insane pretentions of William of Germany. 
The following is a passage from the proclamation of the Kaiser 
to the Army of the East in 1914, after the beginning of the 
great war: 

Remember that you are tbe chosen people! 
has descended upon me, because I am the Emperor of the Germans! 

I am the instrument of the Almighty. I am his sword, his agent. 
Woe and death to all those who shall oppose my will! Woe and death 
to those who do not believe in my mission! Woe and death to the 


cowards ! 
Let them perish, al) the enemies of the German people! God de- 


went their destruction; God, who, by my mouth, bids you to do His 
w 3 

This sounds like Mohammed and the Koran. No wonder the 
Germans could conclude so easily a treaty with the Turks. Place 
this passage in the middle of the Koran and it would require the 
genius and learning of an oriental scholar to tell where Mahomet 
ended and William began. 

The principles asserted in this proclamation of the Kaiser 
are in complete antagonism to the principles proclaimed in the 
Declaration of Independence when it is said that “all just 
powers of government are derived from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” In this war we are pitting the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence against the proclamation of the Kaiser, and, again, I 
have my money on the Declaration of Independence. 

The German Kaiser and German statesmen deny that Ger- 
many desired this war or began it, but the facts of history com- 
pletely refute their contention. Besides, a secret official docu- 
ment filed at Berlin, in the German war office, in 1913, reads 
in part as follows: 

Neither ridiculous shriekings for revenge by French Chauvinists nor 
the Englishman's gnashing of teeth nor the wild gestures of the Slav 
will turn us from our aim of protecting and extending German influ- 
ence all over the world. It is our sacred duty to sharpen the sword 
that has been put into our hands and to hold it ready for offense as 
well as for defense. * * We must accustom them cout pent? 
to think that an offensive war on our part is a necessity. e must 
stir up troubles in the north of Africa and in Russia. In the next 
European war it will also be necessary that the small States shall be 
forced to follow us or be subdued. In certain conditions their armies 
and their fortified places can be rapidly conquered or neutralized. This 
would probably be the case with Belgium and Holland. 

This official document, filed a year before the war began, 
speaks of stirring up trouble in Africa and in Russia. The 
whole tone and tenor of the report indicates a spirit of aggres- 
sion and a willingness to begin war upon the slightest provoca- 
tion or upon no provocation whatever. 


HOW THH WAR CAMB TO AMBRICA, 


I have been discussing the meaning of the war as it relates to 
European nations. I have outlined briefly the underlying prin- 
ciples that caused Germany to declare war upon her neighbors 
and to tear up her treaty with Belgium like a scrap of paper. 
I have tried to show that Pan-Germanism, rabid and rampant, 
availed itself of the simple pretext of the killing of an Austrian 
grand duke, and of the consequent troubles of her ally, Austria, 
with Serbia, troubles that could have been easily settled by fair 
and impartial statesmanship, to throw the world into con- 
vulsions. 

I now come to a brief discussion of how the war came to 
America. After all, this phase of the discussion will interést 
us most keenly. Intelligent people everywhere are already 
thoroughly familiar with the causes of our participation in the 
world conflict and a detailed analysis and discussion of these 
causes are not necessary. Suffice it to say that the submarine 
policy of the German Government, resulting in the violation of 
our international rights and in the murder of our citizens upon 
the high seas, brought America into the conflict. 

The chronological order of events as relates to the U-boat 
campaign, leading up to a declaration of war by America 
against Germany, is as follows: 

1. December 24, 1914: Admiral von Tirpitz threw out hints 
in a newspaper interview of a wholesale torpedoing policy. 
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2. February 4, 1915: The German Government proclaimed a 
war zone, within which any ship might be sunk unwarned. 

8. February 10, 1915: Mr. Wilson told the German Govern- 
ment that it would be held to a “strict accountability ” if any 
American rights were violated in that way. 

4. April 22, 1915: The German Embassy published in New 
York newspapers a warning against taking passage on ships 
which our Government had told our people that they had a 
perfect right to take. 

5. May 7, 1915: The Lusitania was sunk: : 

6. May 13, 1915: Mr. Wilson wrote his “first Lusitania” 
note. 

7. May 28, 1915: Germany made reply, defending the sinking 
of the Lusitania. 

8. June 9, 1915: Mr. Wilson wrote his “ second Lusitania” 
note. 

9. July 21, 1915: Mr. Wilson wrote his “third Lusitania” 
note, following more unsatisfactory German rejoinders. 

10. August 19, 1915: The Arabic was sunk, whereupon Von 
Bernstorff gave an oral pledge for his Government that there- 
after German submarines would not sink “liners” without 
warning. 

11. March 24, 1916: The Sussex was sunk, a passenger vessel 
with Americans on board. 

12. April 10, 1916: Germany cynically told the United States 
that she could not be sure whether she sank the Sussez or not, 
although admitting that one of her submarines was active close 
to the place of disaster. 

13. April 18, 1916: President Wilson threatened Germany with 
breach of diplomatic relations if Susser and similar incidents 
were repeated. 

14. May 4, 1916: Germany grudgingly made the promise that 
ships would not be sunk without warning. ; 

15. January 31, 1917: Germany tore up her promise and noti- 
fied Mr. Wilson that she would begin “ unrestricted submarine 
warfare.” 

16. February 3, 1917: Mr. Wilson gave Count Bernstorff his 
passport and recalled Ambassador Gerard from Berlin. 

Diplomatic relations had now been broken, and we were in a 
state of armed neutrality. War might still have been avoided if 
still other American ships had not been sunk, as follows: 

17. March 16, 1917: The Vigilancia, an American vessel, was 
sunk and five Americans were lost. 

18. March 21, 1917: The Healdton, an American vessel, was 
sunk and seven Amerieans were lost. 

19. April 1, 1917: The Aztec, an American vessel, was sunk 
and 28 Americans were lost. 

Some of these vessels were outside the prohibited German war 
zone. Some of them were coming home, were without cargoes 
of any kind, and were sunk in a spirit of pure wantonness and 
frightfulness. 

In all, up to our declaration of war against Germany, 226 
American citizens, many of them women a .d children, lost their 
lives by the action of German submarines, and in most ¢ases 
without the faintest color of international right. 

Nothing remained for a red-blooded Congress, representing a 
brave and self-respecting people, to do but declare war upon an 
outlaw nation that was unwilling to respect the binding obliga- 
tions of international law, and that had shown an utter disre- 
gard for the simplest rights of humanity and for the plainest 
precepts of civilization. 

If the direct and immediate cause of our declaration of war 
against Germany be asked, answer may be given that Germany 
murdered our citizens upon the high seas, in violation of our 
well-defined international rights. 

It is the primary duty, the sacred and solemn obligation, of 
any nation to protect the lives of its citizens, and the nation 
that will not perform this duty and fulfill this obligation ts not 
entitled to the respect and support of its citizens. 

Onee, at a Grand Army of the Republic celebration, Col. 
Ingersoll used this strikingly beautiful and brilliant sentence: 

A country that will not protect its citizens is a disgrace to the map 
of the world. A flag that will not defend its defenders is no better 
than a dirty rag, is an insult to the skies, and contaminates the very 
air in which it floats. 

This has been the sentiment of every brave and masterful 
race of this earth. It was the sentiment of ancient Rome. It 
is the sentiment of modern England, modern France, modern 
Germany, modern America. It will be the sentiment of every 
brave and self-respecting nation until its citizens become degen- 
erates and cowards. 

In ancient times, when a Roman citizen was captured by bar- 
barians or pirates, it was only necessary for him to pick up the 
hem of his toga, the peculiar dress of a Roman and the symbol 
of his Roman citizenship, and shake it at the barbarians, using 
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three words, “ Civis romanus sum”—I am a Roman citizen— 
to guarantee his safe escort to Rome. I want the time to 
come soon in the history of my country when an American 
captured by bandits in Mexico will only have to throw his head 
back proudly and defiantly and say “I am an American citizen” 
to guarantee his safe escort to the Rio Grande. ; 

Aside from the murder of our citizens we were justified in 
declaring war against Germany upon the ground of national 
self-defense. In recent years Germany has not hesitated to 
express her contempt for America and to throw out hints of 
defiance and use expressions equivalent to threats. She has de- 
rided our civilization, mocked our national pretensions, and re- 
fused to acknowledge the Monroe doctrine; and, as an official 
defiance, the Kaiser recently told Ambassador Gerard that after 
this war Germany would stand no nonsense from America. This 
itself was equivalent to an imperial threat against our country, 

On the 24th of September, 1917, in the United States Senate 
Senator Lewis quoted Admiral Dewey as reporting the follow. 
ing statement as made by the German admiral, Von Goetzen, to 
him at Manila in 1898: 

About 15 years from now (1913) my country will start a great war. 
She will be in Paris about two months after the commencement of hostili- 
ties. Her move on Paris will be but a step to her real object—the 
crushing of England. Some months after we finish our work in Europe 
we will take New York, and probably Washington, and hold them for 
some time. We will put your country in its place with reference to Ger- 
many. We do not oe to take any of your territory, but we do 
intend to take a billion or so of your dollars from New York and other 
places. The Monroe doctrine will be taken charge of by us, and we 
will dispose of South America as we wish. Don’t forget this—about 15 
years from now. 

It was very kind and generous of the German admiral to let 
us know so long in advance of the intended irfvasion of America 
by Germany. It gave us time for preparation, and we are now 
rapidly preparing for a warm reception to the Hun when he 
decides to come. ‘ 

But the law of national self-defense does not require that we 
wait for the Germans to attack us after their intentions have 
been clearly expressed and it is well established that they intend 
to attack us. I am in favor of teaching the arrogant German 
Kaiser that if he or any of his descendants insults our flag or 
threatens the invasion of our territory, it will not be necessary 
for Germans to come here. If they will wait a month and France 
will give us standing room, we will go over there after them. 
If they do not care to meet us at the Hudson or the Mississippi, 
we will meet them at the Rhine. The sooner they learn this 
the greater respect they will have for us and the better it will 
be for all concerned. 

In conclusion let me say that in this great world war we are 
fighting not only for principles but for peoples as well. 

We are fighting for innocent, outraged, brave, and bleeding 
Belgium, whose heroic King merits apotheosis, and whose mar- 
tyred people and their sufferings will remain enshrined forever 
in the memory and affections of mankind. 

We are fighting for France, the brilliant and beautiful among 
the nations, whose cliivalric sympathies sent Rochambeau and 
Lafayette as ambassadors of freedom to our shores. One hun- 
dred and forty years ago we were “bled white” and stood at 
death’s door. France sent us men and money and enabled us 
to live. To-day France is bled white and stands at death’s door. 
As a grateful, self-respecting Nation it is our sacred duty to 
send France men and money in order that she may live. And I 
say to you, knowing the full meaning of my words, that if with 
this history in front of us, with this debt of national gratitude 
hanging over us, we, a powerful Republic, fabulously rich in men 
and in money, should stand silently by and watch the Imperial 
German Government with a mailed fist drive a deathblow to 
the heart of this brave and brilliant and beautiful Republic, our 
former friend and benefactor, throughout ail the ages yet to 
come we would not only deserve, we would receive, the scorn 
and contempt, the hatred and execration, of mankind. 

My friends, we have declared war against the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, and Germany must and will be whipped. She 
must be conquered if it takes 20 years to do it. 

We have a registered man power of 10,000,000 men. We 
have a possible man power of 20,000,000 men. We have a 
conservatively estimated national wealth of $230,000,000,000. 
And before I will consent that our flag shall be hauled down 
in dishonor and disgrace, before I will consent that the brave 
boys that we are sending to the trenches of Europe shall be 
ordered back in humiliation and shame, I will vote in Congress 
to send every man of the twenty millions to the field and cast 
every dollar of the two hundred and thirty billions into the 
scales. 

This spirit of supreme determination is not born of any 
hatred of Germany or the Germans. I was educated at Berlin. 
I learned to like the Germans when I-was a student at their 


great university. -I have not ceased to like them since, and 
it would be a matter of base ingratitude if I should heap upon 
them scurrilous abuse as a race after having received from 
them a generous treatment and a magnificent hospitality for 


two long years. I hate Prussian militarism and autocracy, but — 


I do not hate the Germans. 

The President of the Republic has projected the conduct of 
the war upon a noble and lofty plane, and we would do well to 
conform our views to his. He declared to the Congress that we 
are fighting the German Government, not the German people. 
This is a complicated, complex notion, and upon its face seem- 
ingly absurd, when we consider that the German people are 
death-devoted in their loyalty to their Kaiser and his Govern- 
ment. But from the point of view of the President in making 
this statement, from the angle of vision of the Congress in 
declaring war, the distinction is perfect that we are fighting 
German military despotism and not the masses of the men and 
women of the brave and splendid race that inhabits the Ger- 
man Fatherland. We are not fighting Hans and Fritz; we are 
fighting the Kaiser and Von Hindenburg. We are fighting the 
house of Hohenzollern and the house of Hapsburg, whose princes 
are the proudest and haughtiest political despots in the world. 
We are not fighting the Reichstag, the German people’s na- 
tional parliament; we are fighting the Bundesrath, the star 
chamber of German princes, whose meetings are held in secret 
to plot against the liberties of Europe and of the world. We 
are fighting German autocracy and Prussian militarism, that 
would destroy democracy upon the earth and substitute the 
power of might for the rule of right in the government of 
the affairs of men. We are fighting the blight of German 
imperial kultur, not the splendid products of German demo- 
cratic genius. 

The world loves what is good and beautiful and true in the 
creations of the heart and intellect of Germany. 

The world loves the poetry of Goethe, of Schiller, and of 
Heine; the philosophy of Spinoza and of Kant; the historical 
writings of Ranke and of Mommsen; the scientific discoveries 
. Helmholtz and Humboldt; the music of Wagner and Beet- 

oven. 

The world loves the German Rhine, with its castles and its 
vineyards, with its history and its traditions, and with the 
poetry and chivalry of the ages rolling in its rushing waters, 
from its cradle in the snows of the Alps to its grave in the 
sands of Holland. The world loves all these things and will 
fight to save, not to destroy them. 

But the world does not love Prussian militarism and autoc- 
racy and will not tolerate them. The world ‘loes not love the 
political philosophy of Frederick the Great and of Bismarck, of 
Treitschke, of Bernhardi, and of Nietzsche, and will not endure 
it. The world loves liberty, and that liberty may be permanent 
and secure forever upon the earth for all men the hosts of 
freedom are to-day shaking the planet with solemn and awful 
tread and millions of the world’s best and bravest are falling 
into the arms of death as leaves fall in autumn upon the earth. 
And that liberty, as a priceless heritage to all the children of 
men, may be forever secure, that democracy may be forever 
safe upon the earth, America, the mother of republics, the 
protagonist of republican virtue in the world, has declared war 
and has dedicated to its successful and victorious conclusion 
the lives, the fortunes, and the sacred honor of all her sons. 

My friends and my countrymen, the war that we have de- 
clared is the most just and righteous in the history of the world. 
The dearest rights and the most sacred meaning of liberty, 
humanity, and civilization are at stake. Let us see to it that 
America plays a sovereign and illustrious réle in the great con- 
eert of the nations. Let there be no division in our own ranks. 
Let every brain think and every heart beat for America and 
her allies. Let this be the prayer to ascend to Heaven each day 
from every patriot lip: . 

Great God, who rules the destinies of nations, who sees at once 
the fall of a sparrow and the flight of worlds, preserve forever 


‘to us, and to our posterity, and to all mankind, the country of 


Washington, the Republic of Jefferson, and the Union of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Go with our brave boys, O God, into the trenches of Europe, 
and guide and protect them with Thy loving care. Fill their 
minds with patriotism, their hearts with heroic courage, and 
their souls with pious love for Thee. 

Crown their standards with victory, O God, and if it please 
Thee return them in health and happiness to their country and 
their countrymen, where their names shall be inscribed forever 
in the annals of the Republic as the veterans of an army that 
erossed the high seas to unite with the free armies of other free 
peoples that liberty, humanity, and civilization might endure for- 
ever upon the earth! We beseech Thee, O God! 
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Housing, Loeal Transportation, and Other Community 
Facilities for War Needs. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, April 2, 1918, 


On the pill (H. R. 10265) to authorize the Secretary of Labor to pro- 
vide housing, local transportation, and other community facilities 
for war needs. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
the statements made by me as to mixing two propositions im:one 
bill—one proposition for providing houses for clerks in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the other for housing, providing local 
transportation and other “ community facilities” for employees 
engaged in war work all over the United States—I desire to 
affirm that I am neither opposing nor delaying the bill or the 
housing plan. I well know the need of immediate housing at 
many places. , 

BROAD POWERS, GENERAL TERMS. 

I think it a serious mistake to combine the two schemes; that 
is, to tack the District of Columbia plan on to the regularly 
reported bill, as a last-minute amendment, with a $10,000,000 
additional authorization. I have asked and I continue to ask 
as to the meaning of “ community facilities.” We know what it 
may mean, but no living soul can say how broadly the meaning 
may be construed. When Congress gives broad powers in gen- 
eral terms, how can we complain when these powers are 
stretched beyond what we thought them to mean? 

The chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. CLrarK], quoted to me from the hearings and read to me 
the testimony of Mr. Eidlitz, who is to be at the head of the 
governmental housing, as follows: 

We are investigating the Puget Sound now for the Navy, and Mare 
Island. Seattle is complaining bitterly, and of course we will have to 
give attention to it. 

Mr. Speaker, I have further testimony from other places on 
the Pacific coast. A letier from C. D. McClure, Hoquiam, Wash., 
says: 

The housing sitvation is a very serious one on the Pacific coast, and 
I ne in every other city where there is any war work going on. 
In Hoquiam, as an example, there is not a vacant house to be had, and 
new people are arriving every day and inquiring for houses or any 
place to live. Aberdeen is even worse off. Seattle is strictly up against 
it, and so it goes. 

Why, of course, one war-working city is as bad off as an- 
other. The big city of Seattle is no worse off than the little city 
of Hoquiam. And, as I pointed out before, nothing is gained in 
taking wooden ship hulls from South Bend to Seattle for in- 
stallation of machinery. The congestion is made worse at 
Seattle, which means, of course, more demand for Government 
houses in Seattle, while the movement of the hulls may become 
an excuse for not giving South Bend any housing, either per- 
manent or temporary. 

ALL WILL DEMAND PERMANENT HOUSING. 


Mr. Meyer Bloomfield, representing the housing section of the 
Shipping Board, is now on the Pacific coast, and I understand 
that his department has expressed a preference for permanent 
rather than temporary houses. 

So, probably, will the chief in charge of housing under this 
bill, and there will be a general clamor from all hands against 
temporary structures, except at a few places where the work 
in hand is clearly temporary. So, all Members of Congress 
from war-activity centers will be called up to urge the best, 
and more of it, for his particular locality, and this first $50,000,- 
000 will not be even a starter. The committee might just as 
weH have asked for $300,000,000, or $400,000,000 (which the 
hearings disclose will be needed), or not having done so could 
get along with $20,000,000 or $25,000,000, or any other smaller 
sum, to start the thing for the purpose of seeing how ar the 
public would like to go in housing, permanent or otherwise, pro- 
viding “community facilities” and the like. I have already 
stated that the hearings disclose the fact that the witnesses 
say that $50,000,000 is as much as it is thought Congress can 
be tapped for at this time. 

WHAT ONE ASKS, ALL WILL ASK. 

I note that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Warpow], on 

page 265 of the Appendix, says: 


Being aware of the true state of affairs in the city of Buffalo, I 


believe the only permanent solution is to erect substantial and permanent 
homes, and afford an opportunity for the workers to purchase these 
homes upon the easy-payment plan. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to. 


There you have it. Other Congressmen have made similar 
statements in this debate. The gentleman’s request is quite 
natural and if his constituents ask for and receive permanent 
homes on the easy-payment plan my constituents will ask for 
and be entitled to receive the same. And the constituents of 
many other Congressmen as well. Where is the limit? Dees 
Congress side-step its responsibility? Does Congress indicate 
its desire for temporary housing which it knows is needed, and 
permit words which will mean permanent housing in nine eases 
out of ten? 

WHERE IS THE BOTTOM OF UNCLE SAM’S POCKETBOOK? 

It is pretty hard to draw the line between actual necessities 
for pushing the war and between doing things to help those who 
help to push the war. When are we going to find the bottom of 
Uncle Sam’s pocket? Billions for winning the war but not a 
cent for side lines should be our policy. Every man with an 
idea for helping to win the war is an enthusiast. His own serv- 
ices are free, but the execution of his ideas costs money, and 
frequently big money. Many of these side ideas are good, 
splendid, but most of them should wait. A great plan is coming 
to us for the education of the illiterate in the United States. I 
have advocated that in the past, but is not it a pity that we had 
to wait until we are in the midst of a world war, and pouring 
out our.treasure by millions upon millions, to find now that we 
should pay from the Federal Treasury for the education of the 
illiterate in some of our States? 

SAMPLE PETTY EXTRAVAGANCE, 
_ I see that some governmental publicity expert has put out an 
article entitled “ Eat snails and help win the war.” Yes; a 
serious article; has the Hoover indorsement; tells how to cook 
them in wine. A more economical plan and a good war plan 
would be to cut out all the wine. And yet the Government 
actually pays for preparing, printing, and circulating that sort 
of stuff. 

TO THE TRILLIONTH DEGREP, 

I have a letter from a Tacoma constituent, C. F. Hall, who 
reads the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, and who says: 


I read the House and Senate proceedings. I read the merr 
“two millions’ and “ four billions ’’ and other millions, ranging almost 
from units to decillions, until my head spins. I wonder how soon the 
present academicians will teach the Members of Congress to manipulate 
the nine digits in the three spaces on the trillionth period. 

Mr. Speaker, in the declaration of war all the resources of 
the United States were pledged. That meant what it said— 
all the resources of the United States. But that should not 
mean that everything from a “community necessity” to a 
fourth reader for the alien citizen should be given an appropria- 
tion under the guise of a war necessity. 


round of 


Exeluding Certain Subjects of Austria-Hungary frem 
Classification as Alien Enemies. 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES H. SLOAN, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Monday, March 4, 1918. 


The House had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9159) to authorize 
the President of the United States to exclude certain subjects of Aus- 
tria-Hlungary and en from the classification of alien enemies and 
to naturalize certain members of the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

Mr. SLOAN. My. Speaker, I hope that this amendment will 
pass. The purpose of the bill is good. I think that the amendment 
or the law itself should be more liberal than as it is now printed 
in this bill. I believe that when an alien presents himself and 
voluntarily enters the service of the United States Army or 
Navy, or when the Government of the United States seizes 
upon an alien and places him in the ranks of our Army or Navy, 
that from that very fact he may become a citizen of the United 
States. I would rather have the pledge that he makes to become 
a supporter of our Government at the risk of his own life than 
the mere lip service we often have in our courts, when men de- 
clare their allegiance to this Government and renounce their 
allegiance to other governments. 

There are many aliens heretofore residents of the United 
States who have either voluntarily enlisted in our Army or 
have organized foreign legions to battle with us and our friends 
and against the Hohenzollerns, the scourge of civilization and 
the common enemy of mankind. 

These have shown their valor on every battle front of Europe. 
Many of them are Czechs and Slovaks. They came from that 
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part of the Austrian Empire which, persecuted under the Haps- 
burgs for centuries, still keeps alive the spirit of nationality, the 
aspirations for independence, pride of race, and adherence to 
mother tongue. 


Bohemia during this war has been almost Belgianized, with | 


this difference, that the powers which should have protected 
her and her people have been a pillaging and persecuting force. 
Her sons and daughters, numbering millions, came to America 
and became imbued with the genius of American institutions 
and most loyally devoted to the country of their adoption. 
They have appreciated the blessings of liberty and independence 
here and looked with wistful vision for the same blessings to 
come to their people in their mountain-girt Bohemian homeland. 

To Bohemians not regularly naturalized Americans now in 
our Army there is an added danger beyond that of the native 
or naturalized Americans. Should the fortunes of war be 
unfavorable and they should be captured, the fate ordinarily 
méted out to traitors might be inflicted upon them, instead of 
being accorded the treatment accorded under the rules of civ- 
ilized warfare, although it should be said that little need be 
expected under rules or sentiments of civilization from either 
house of' Hapsburg or of Hohenzollern, who will select the holy 
week as the period for drowning their adversaries in a sea of 
German-Austrian blood. I would therefore bestow upon every 
soldier in the American Army and of a race capable of acquir- 
ing citizenship that boon. This I would do with the same 
confidence and zeal that I would deprive those of their citizen- 
ship of whatever nationality who after war was declared by 
this country refused to meet their duty as clearly defined by the 
Constitution and national law. 

I quote the following from an able and interesting article 
written by Hon. Charles Pergler, of Iowa. The article is en- 
titled, “ Should Austria-Hungary exist?” He says among other 
things: 

“The Bohemians now claim complete independence. As early 
as November 14, 1915, the Bohemian Foreign -Committee, repre- 
senting Czecho-Slovaks, issued in Paris a manifesto demanding 
an independent Bohemian-Slovak State. During the recent ses- 
sion of the Austrian Parliament the club of ‘Czech deputies 
openly demanded independence for Bohemia, the new State to 
include the Slovaks. Bohemians living in France, England, and 
Russia are fighting in the armies of the allies. There has been 
a Bohemian-Slovak army cooperating with the Russians; it con- 
sisted of former Austrian prisoners of war, who surrendered 
voluntarily in erder to reenlist with the Russians and fight 
against Austria for the independence of their native land. More- 
over, the Bohemian-Slovak brigade has been mentioned as hay- 
ing won special distinction on.Galician battle fields. 

“A small group of English pacifists and well-meaning Ameri- 
can theorists who do not understand that no comparison what- 
ever is possible between the United States and Austria-Hungary 
still seem to think that the latter can become a federal state. 
This might have been possible prior toethe rise of the present 
spirit of nationalism had Austrian statesmen been far-sighted 
enough to realize that the only salvation for Austria was to be 
sought in making of her a union of free nationalities. But now 
lit is teo late. 
' “A glanee at a few figures will sufficiently demonstrate this. 
‘The whole population of the empire is 52,000,000—28,000,000 in 
‘the Austrian half of the monarchy, 22,000,000 in the Hungarian 

rt, and 2,000,000 in Bosnia-Herzegovina. According to the 

test census, that of 1910, the population of Austria is divided 
-ns follows: Germans, 9,950,225; Czechs, 6,435,983; Poles 4,967,- 
1984; Ruthenians, 3,518,854; Slovenes, 1,252;940; Serbo-Croats, 
788,334; Italians, 768,422. The Germans, although numbering 
not quite 10,000,000, control the destinies of the 18,000,000 ot 
non-Germans. In Hungary, according to the same census, there 
are 10,050,575 Magyars, 8,949,032 Roumanians, 2,937,435 Ger- 
mans, 1,967,979 Slovaks, 2,939,638 Serbo-Croats, 472,587 
Ruthenians. It should be remembered, of course, that the of- 
ficial census is grossly inaccurate and misrepresents matters in 
favor of the Germans and Magyars. There is little doubt that 
there are in the empire almost 8,000,060 Czechs and almost 
3,000,000 Slovaks. In any event, the Germans and Magyars to- 
gether do not exceed 20,000,000 and rule over 32,000,000 Slavs 
and Latins, who in this war are foréed to fight the battles of 
their oppressors.” 

When a state of war was declared by Congress to exist be- 
tween this Natien and Germany I called attention of the House 
. of Representatives to the aggravated case of Austria, the 
oppresser of weaker peoples, as proper for inclusion in our 
martial declaration. Eight months later war against Austria- 


;Hungary was declared. I trust that the American and allied 
powers from without, striking in time and season with Czech and 
Slovak from within, will answer the question of Pergler, saying, . 








“Austria, as the oppressive national handmaid of Germany and 
the persecutor of smaller nations and weaker peoples, shall not 
exist.” Then will the independence declaration of the Prague 
constituent assembly convened on January 6, 1918, be a werld- 
recognized fact. 

Some years ago, on the floor of this House, I criticized a bill 
and report because it complained of the large number of immi-— 
grants coming from Austria-Hungary. I then said in part: 


Many thousands of these have come from the mountain-girt. Province 
of Behemia to my State and district. They came to toil, to learn, to 
advance and become worthy citizens of the Nation. They brought their 
genius for farming as well as their thrift. Our rich soils pay no higher 
tribute to husbandry’s efforts than to our Bohemian farmers. They 
support our schools, their youths attend our universities, their sons 
serve in our Armies. They establish and maintain good homes and 
adorn our professions. 


Events of this great world war would prompt me to amplify 
rather than take from what was then said. But sufficient. 
Sufficient honor be it. I am convinced that the fathers, 
sons, and brothers ef the American Czechs, once having their 
nationality restored, will govern themselves with wisdom, moder- 
ation, liberality, and freedom. [Applause.] 


Desk Officers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB EH. MEEKER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 8, 1918. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I print the following article, 
in order that both sides of this question may have a fair hearing. 

The article is as follows: 


[From the New York Times Magazine, Apr. 7, 1918.] 


“DESK OFFICERS ” TARGETS FOR UNJUST GIBES—MANY HAVE MADE GREAT 
SACRIPICES TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY WHERE THEY WILL DO THE MOST 
GOOD, AND THERE ARE VERY FEW SLACKERS AMONG THEM. 


A oke accredited to Jor CANNON that is going the rounds in Wash- 
ing is: “Do you know why those swivel-chair officers at the War 
Department all wear spurs? It’s to keep their feet from slidi off 
their desks.”” A comment often drawn out by this gibe as it circulates 
is, “They ought to be sent to the front to-morrow.” 

The joke made tts appearance when a few days - Congress took up 
charges that there were many slackers among the officers at the War De- 
partment ; that hundreds of these men, of draft age, and with only clert- 
cal qualifications, had received commissions through olitical influence. 
Inevitably something of suspicion was cast over the whole body of these 
— Tt is a suspicion not easily borne by men who, in many in- 

nces, have made exceptional personal sacrifice in order to serve their 
country. Among these are especially those who, beyond the draft age or 
otherwise disqualified from active ‘ten service, resigned large-salaried 
positions to accept commissions at one-third or one-fifth of the y 
which they were receiving, because the Government was in sore n of 
the special ‘technical or business training which they possessed. 

Wearing the uniform of an officer of the United States Army was, 
it is true, a prized recompense for the sacrifices made. But if “desk 
officer’? were to become a term of reproach, the Government would 
be deprived of the one thing it has to offer to induce these men to 
come to its aid—that is, the khaki uniform as the badge of honorable 
and triotic service. It is, therefore, considered of prime importance 
for the successful prosecution of the war that the term “desk officer” 
be saved from any lasting stigma, for many more technical, scientific, 
and administrative experts are needed at the War Department than 
are now working there. In order to clear up misunderstandings as 
soon as —— Maj. Gen. March, Chief of Staff, has started an 
investigation to show how many, if any, of the appointees belong to 
the duty-dodging class; that is, how many are men under 31 who 
have intrigued to obtain appointments for the purpose of escaping the 


draft. 

Gen. March’s understanding of the service rendered by many of the 
men who have received officers’ commissions since the war began was 
shown when, in answer to the proposal of a member of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs that some distinguishing mark be placed 
- - ew of those who belonged to the “ fightless”’ classification, 

e dissented. 

“That,” said Gen. March, “would be an unfair reflection on the 
trained men who are serving the United States in the capacities for 
which their scientific or other technical training has fitted them.” 

There are now about 5,000 officers on what might be termed bureau 
and desk duty at the War Department. It would be surprising if there 
were not some loafers and slackers among them. The investigation 
wil! reveal the facts and thus, by eliminating any unworthy ones, 
bestow due credit on the large body of officers who are serving their 
country just as effectively as the officers at the front ; in many instances 
more effectively. 

Officers of draft age quolified to serve at the front whose services at 
the War Department can be spared will be sent to France or on active 
field duty in this country as fast as their places can be filled by older 
officers incapacitated for such service or by capable civilians willing 
to accept the positions at the salaries provided by law. Questionnaires 
are being circulated now for infermation in detail about the efficers. 
Two of questions are: 

Do you desire over-seas service? 

If not, why not? 
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The officers, according to reports, hail the questionnaire with detight 
and thank Congress for giving them an opportunity to express officiatly 
what a large majority of them most desire—service overseas against 
Germany. 

“The policy of the War Department with regard to the appointment 
of men of draft age,” said an officer on duty at the War Department 
in Washington the other day, ‘‘is represented by two resolutions 
passed by the War Council. The first was, in effect, that uo one in 
class 1 of the draft could receive a commission. The secood was a 
modification of the first one and was, in effect, that nobody in class 1 
of the draft could be commissioned unless his number was so far down 
on the list that the chance of his being called was very remote, and 
that, in addition. he was specially fitted for some work, and, further, 
that his services were requested by some bureau head. 

“This change is explained by the urgent and growing need of the 
department for specially trained men; it is an expression of the belief 
that technically trained men can serve their country best by putting 
their training to use. Our needs are such that we can’t afford to put 
such men in the field. England made the mistake at the beginning 
of the war not making any discrimination as to the special qualifi- 
cations of her men. So many of these were killed or crippled as a result 
that it was two years before the first mistake could be repaired. 

“What we need in order to organize to win the war is the recognition 
of the absolute unimportance of the individual and the supreme impor- 
tance of the country in assigning a man to the work that he can best 
do. I know officers on the General Staff here who are fairly sick be- 
cause they can not get away to the front. They have petitioned and 
petitioned to be relieved and sent to France. But they can be of more 
service, and so must stay. 

“The expression ‘noncombatant officer’ in reference to civilians 
who have received commissions is in no sense true; as a matter of 
fact, any of these men could be ordered to France to-morrow if by the 
transfer they could serve their country better. But it would be hizhly 
unwise to disrupt the production organization here in order that some- 
body might undergo the experience of being shot at in France. 

“Even on enfering the second year of our participation In the war 
there are many who do not yet realize that the Army—and Navy— 
ineans not only those in uniform engaged in service at the front but 
the entire population of the country e man or woman who is doing 
his duty to his or her country at any post or in any work is a soldier. 

“One out of many illustrations of the need at this time of such men 
may be taken from a certain class of inspection work. ‘To do it right. 
the inspector must have a thorough technical training. The salary of 
an Army lieutenant is not large enough to attract qualified men who 
are over 31 years of age. Consequently, where they could be found, it 
was necessary to take inspectors from classes 2, 3, and 4 of the draft. 
But not one-third of the officers necessary for the expeditious handling 
of this work could be obtained even in this way. What is a likely con- 
sequence? That the manufacturers will complain that slow inspec- 
tion is delaying delivery and pay and point to this as a new instance 
of inefficiency. 

“Most of the men who have been appointed officers from civilian life 
are either above the draft age or sthetwise disqualified for service. 
They have come here, most of them, at great personal sacrifice, and 
they are paying the penalty at the present time of an unjust public 
sentiment on the subject of ‘ desk officers.’ ” 

The services some of these men are giving to the country can hardly 
be measured in money. They consist of original investigations for the 
technical needs o* the war. One is_in optical glass, another in gas 
poisoning, ancther in steel testing. Battles may turn cn the skill of 
these experts. The man who has probably been of the greatest assistance 
in the study of poison gases for cffensive and defensive work resigned 
a position paying more than $50,000 a year to accept his present ap- 
pointment, 

One of the “ desk officers” was an expert in steel testing, having been 
thoroughly trained for that work by his father, from whom he recently 
inherited a fortune of several millions. He was especially qualified b 
his knowledge of ordnance steel, but the criticism and gibes about “ des 
officers ’’ so rankled in him that he made up his mind to get to the front 
and was so persistent in this determination that he succeeded in obtain- 
ing « transfer t« field duty as a lieutenant of artillery. He will soon 
be in France, but it is nearly certain that his services there will be of 
a oon to his country than they would have been had he remained at 

esk duty. 

Another “ swivel-chair ” officer who has obtained a transfer that will 
soon put him on the battle front in France, and who will undoubtedly 
be of muck less use to the United States there than he was in Wash- 
ington, is the son of a wealthy soap manufacturer. At the beginning 
of the war he went to Washington and volunteered to serve as a clerk 
for the national defense committee. Some one in the War Department 
learned of his ability as a cleansing expert and he was offered an ap- 
pointment as a lieutenant. He was set to work on the problem of 
cleaning rifles in the best manner and later was detailed to reorganize 
the whole soap purchasing department of the Government. It is esti- 
mated that his work saved the Government $5,000,000. 

With the vast expansion of the War Department there has been a 
strong demand for men experienced in administrative work, and some 
of those appointed as officers from civilian life belong to this class. 
When Congress, in the war measure passed in October, 1917, provided 
for an addition of 10,000 civilian employees in the War Department, 
two of the restrictions were that none of these appointees should re- 
ceive a salary above $2,400 a year and that only 380 of the list of 
10,000 should receive an annual salary in excess of $1,800 a year. This 
practically was fixing the condition that 30 men, none of them being 
above the $2,400 a year caliber, should supply the executive or super- 
visory material for nearly 12,000 employees. It was a condition in 
direct conflict with the practice of iarge private corporations, which 
act on the principle that able administrators and executives in plenti- 
wi apie rag constitute the primary requirement of the efficient conduct 
of business. 

There was only one way to overcome, or seek to overcome, this lack 
of supervisors, it was stated, and that was to find men in civil life quali- 
fied for such work and give them appointments as officers. Even then 
the pay would] have been too iow to attract first-class men for the more 
responsible positions had not the opportunity to serve the country in 
an officer’s uniform been an added inducement. The present bill under 
aeecee by Congress contains practically the same limitation as to 
salaries. 

Another criticism heard is: “ They are appointing telegraph operators 
officers. What do you think of that?” 

Some expert telegraphers have been appointed. The reason was that 
no other way was provided by which these men could be put under oath 
and made amenable to military discipline. The operators were handling 
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messages.upon which many lives or large national interests depended, 
and a tight rein was deemed necessary. On the need of this a blunt- 
spoken officer said : 

“Tf we caught a man playing false then, we could take him out and 
shoot him if the offense was grave enough.” 

The same explanation holds for the appointment of expert munition 
inspectors as officers. They are placed under rigid military control. At 
once their sense of responsibility is heightened in a work of first im- 
portance to the successful prosecution of the war. 

So it goes. A sound reason is usually found for what appears to be an 
act of mere arbitrary favoritism. This does not mean, of course, that 
there have been no abuses in the giving of commissions to civilians, but 
it does indicate that in the great, majority of cases the appointments 
wore gerpseen by thought of the country’s best interest, not of the 
ndividual. 


Oil and Coal Land Leasing Bill. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 
WYOMING, 


Or 
In tne House or REepresENTATIVES, 


Tuesday, April 9, 1918. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks on the subject of pending legislation providing for the 
leasing of public lands valuable for oil and coal, and particularly 
H. R. 3232 and S. 2812, I shall place in the Rrecorp a statement 
made by me on the subject of the proposed legislation before 
the Committee on the Public Lands of the House of Representa- 
tives, as follows: 

“Mr. Monvett. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, I appear for and on behalf of the people whom I represent, 
the people of the State of Wyoming, and the discussion as it has 
proceeded has made it very clear to you how great our interest 
in this bill is, so far, at least, as oil is concerned. Our interest 
is quite as great from the standpoint of coal and phosphate. 
We have enormous coal and phosphate deposits in Wyoming, 
and eventually, as the country settles around us, we will have 
a great coal and, we hope, a great phosphate development. 

“ Our interest in oil legislation is greater, from the standpoint 
of the territory involved, than, perhaps, that of all of the bal- 
ance of the country put together. 

“We have a map here, the oH-withdrawal map of the Geo- 
logical Survey. The withdrawn areas appear in red—that is, 
the areas withdrawn prior to January 15, 1916, and in force 
then. I have blue penciled in the withdrawals made since that 
time, indicating the partial withdrawals by doitings and the 
solid withdrawals by solid marking. 

“Mr. Taytor. For the purpose of the record, can you tell 
from- memory the quantity of withdrawals there were prior to 
1916 and subsequent? °* 

“Mr. MonpbELL. I do not have the exact acreage in mind. It 
is approximately a million acres. 

“Mr. Taytor. The total withdrawals in Wyoming are 934,000 
acres of oil, according to the report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and I think something like 100,000 of that has been 
within the past year or so. 

“Mr. Monvett. Those withdrawals are particularly interest- 
ing from the standpoint of discussion as showing the wide area 
of our oil-bearing lands, bit we have many oil fields, or pros- 
pective oil fields, or hoped-for oil fields, in which no withdraw- 
als have been made. I have marked with a circle in black in 
the eastern part of the State some dozen or so very considerable 
fields, most of which have produced some oil, practically all of 
which are still hopeful, where no withdrawals have been mede. 
Some of those are the oldest known fields in the State. 

“There are many more places in the State than those indi- 
cated by withdrawals, or these circles, where prospecting for 
oil has been carried on, where drilling has been done, where 
drilling is going on, or where they are proposing to drill, and 
lands have been located for oil. 

“'The State is 280 miles by 360; and from Rocky Ford, within 
a few miles of the eastern boundary of the State and about 50 
miles from the north line, to Spring Valley, near the southwest 
corner of the State, most of the intervening territory, except 
the mountain uplifts, is in the mind of the hopeful and opti- 
mistic possible oil territory. The oil territory extends from 
north to south, from the Montana line up here [indicating on . 
map] at the Elk Basin, clear down to and beyond Laramie, near 
our southern border. 

“The prospector has traversed practically the entire area of 
that State seeking oil. He has spent an enormous sum of money. 
He has secured some fine results. They are there in very great 
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nulmpers—the prospector, the locator, the expert, the capitalist— 
and if we were to have no oil legislation at all and were free 
from. withdrawals, Wyoming would develop very rapidly under 
the placer act and, in my opinion, deyelop in a very ‘satisfactory 
way, everything considered. 

“So much for Wyoming’s. interest. in the law. I shall not 
attempt. to qualify as. an expert, but perhaps what I have to 
Say may have a little more weight if those of you who don’t 
know it are made aware of the fact that I had something to 
do with oil and oil location and dévelopment at one time, I 
went to Wyoming, driving overland 140 miles, over a country 
without roads or bridges, in late October, 1887—that is, a little 
over 30 years ago. I went there for the purpose of finding 
coal, if possible, that could be burned in a locomotive, with a 
view of encouraging. railroad building through Wyoming. I 
pitched my camp in the snow banks of an early October winter 
and proceeded to prospecting. For something over two years’ 
I. prospected from the Cheyenne River to Powder River and 
covered the entire territory: before I found the coal that we 
wanted in a vein thick enough and of quality good enough to 
pay to mine. We had invested about $85,000 before we knew 
we had coal that would pay to mine. We brought our ma- 
chinery 140 miles overland to begin the coal development, That 
operation still continues: It has been a large going mine ever 
since. I have had no interest in it for many years. 

“In the section where I located oil had been discovered sev- 
eral years before. There were several large oil springs, water 
and oil flowing out together. A pool formed in front of the 
springs and the oil gathered on top of the water. That entire 
section had been located under the oil-placer act. We became 
interested in the oil land partly because we had. to have some 
of it to operate our railroad over and because we wanted to 
build up an oil production as a part of the general development 
of the country. 

“We purchased some of those oil rights, and in the course of 
several years of drilling with machinery hauled 140 miles, not 
a bridge on the road and the road nothing but a track—and I 
emphasize that, because it is the experience of the beginner 
everywhere, even to-day, even if the distance from the railroad 
may not in all cases be as great—at the end of three years of 
development we discovered oil on three quarter sections and 
patented some of the first land containing oil ever patented in 
the United States as‘ oil lands under the placer act.. That is 
the Newcastle field. There has scarcely been a full 12. menths 
since that time, 30 years ago, that there has: not. been some 
drilling in that field. No oil in commercial quantities has been 
found there up to this time, although the drill penetrates oil 
whenever it reaches the oil sand. 

“In the same general locality is the Thornton field, the 
Morecroft. field, and the Rocky Ford. field. The Geological 
Survey has evidently been under the impression that these fields 
are of so doubtful a character that it is net worth while to 
withdraw the land. ‘That is one reason. why withdrawals. have 
not been more general in some parts of our State.. Our ‘ wild- 
eatters’ and prospectors have gone into many. sections that. the 
geologist has refused to consider as likely. oil lands; they have 
not thought it was worth while to withdraw them. 

“They are still drilling up there, and recently have found 
oil in commercial quantities in several sections: In 30. years, 
however, with all the world open to them, with boundless opper- 
tunity to locate, with many thousands of acres. located. at one 
time or another, there has been patented and alienated from 
the Government under the oil-placer act in that section not to 
exceed three or four sections of land. 

“JT mention that in order to call your attention to the diffi- 
culties in the way and to be overcome by the oil-placer loeator 
before he can satisfy the Government. that. he has: found oil, 
spent $500 or $5,000 or $50,000, as the case may be, complied 
with the law in all respects; and is willing. to pay the placer 
price. The idea that under the privileges of the placer loeator 
there is danger of a man getting a patent to all creation is not 
founded on any experience in any. oil section. of the West. 

“How much oil land has been. patented in the Salt Creek 
field? 

“Mr. Curtis. About 2 section and a half. 

“Mr. Monpverz. And when I first went: to Wyoming. old ‘ Cy’ 
Iby was an old-timer in the oil-prospecting business: on Salt 
Creek and Poison Creek and thereabouts. The old man and 
others like him had been carrying their pack of meal and bacon 
for years up and down that country trying to develop: oil; 
trying to get somebody to come in and invest capital; trying 
to get wells down; putting down spring-pole wells; doing every- 
thing possible: to develop oil; and it was 25 years after these 
men started before the first real commercial production came, 
Most of them passed to their heavenly reward before they got 
any reward in this world. ° 


“Mr. Raker. Tell us what a spring-pole well is. ; 

“Mr. Monpety. A spring-pole well is one where you place 
firmly in the ground a pole of some material that has more or 
less spring in it, like ash or hickory, and then pull the small 
end of it down, attach a rope and a drill, and, churning on the 
spring of the pole, you sink your well. 

“Mr. Raker. Is it worked by hand? 

“Mr. Monpeer.. Yes; by hand. When you can not do any 
better. you sometimes use a spring pole for prospecting work. 
On the wells we drilled we used diamond drills; we used star 
and standard rigs that cost us $10,000 to set up—and they cost 
more than that now—and we hauled them all 140 miles. 

“T held some oil interests in that section when I first came 
to Congress. I gradually oozed out of them and have not had 
an oil claim or an oil interest of any kind for many years, but 
I have located oil claims and staked and recorded them. I have 
done the assessment work, made discoveries and failed to make 
discoveries, und have gone through all the experiences that 
people go through in new oil development. 

“ PASSAGE OF OIL PLACER ACT. 


“ Soon after this work that I have spoken of, and the patent- 
ing of these claims, the Interior Department decided, in what 
is known as the Union Oil Co. case, that lands valuable for oil 
could not be patented under the placer acts. I think that de- 
cision was made during my first term in Congress. We tried 
to draft an act that we thought would fairly fit the oil situation, 
but we could find no two people that agreed on the details of 
the legislation, so just before the close of my first term I intro- 
duced a bill applying the placer acts to lands of this character. 
It became a law, and under that law oil lands have been held 
and patented since that time. 

“T am not inclined te go into a discussion of the placer act as 
applied to oil lands.. Though I am the author of the bill, I have 
never felt personally offended by the flings that have been 
thrown at the placer act as it relates to oil iands, and yet this is 
true, that if the act remained on the statute books and the Gov- 
ernment kept its hands-off and made no withdrawals we would 
have a thorough, rapid, and, in my opinion, a very satisfactory 
development of our oil territory, both from the standpoint. of 
the public and of the individual—more satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the public perhaps than of the individual, because 
the placer act, while it apparently is. the most liberal in its 
practical working, has-the oil loeator on his tiptoes all the time, 
because if he does not make a discovery—and it is difficult for 
him to do it in many. cases-——-some one is liable to come in and 
try to make one beforehe does.. Anassociation.can not hold large 
acreages for long, because they can not do the necessary work 
and make: the necessary discoveries: If they do make a dis- 
covery they must hustle to hold surrounding claims, with the 
result that no one has ever gotten any great amount of oil land 
under the placer act, although the opportunities have been 
seemingly unlimited.. An association. may begin. with large 
aereages, though the ordinary locations are from a section to 
two. or three or four sections. Large acreages are not located 
with any idea that all the lands so located contain oil. The 
locations are spread over a great deal of wildcat. territory in 
order that some of them. may be found to. cover the area where 
the oil has: accumulated. If he can find oil on. a few tracts in 
considerable quantities the prospector hopes to be rewarded 
for his efforts. 

“Mr. Raker. Before your bill was enacted into law, could you 
give the committee about how many acres. were actually pat- 
ented under the placer-mining law that were oil lands? 

“Mr. Monpett..I think there were a very few. I think there 
were not over 8 or 10 claims, at the-outside. 

“Mr. Raker. Well, since that law became effective and was 
made applicable to oil lands—the placer. law—have you got an 
idea. of the quantity? 

“Mr. Monvex... I thought some one might have ldoked_ that 
up. It oecurred to me that some of the gentlemen had gone over 
that. 

“Mr. Raxer.. I do not think it has been presented yet. 

“Mr. Monpett. It is a comparatively small acreage. I have 
never been able to learn the exact amount, because the Land 
Office people tell me they have never kept oil-placer claims and 
patents: separate and distinct from other placer mineral patents, 
but my understanding is that a comparatively small acreage has 
been so patented, only a few thousand acres in the entire coun- 
try. Yet there has been this wonderful opportunity to file on 
lands all over the West, to exploit and develop, and yet the acre- 
age that has been patented is very small. I am sorry I can not 
give you the exact amount; it is surprisingly small. 

“ Now, our people have gone out and made these locations. 
That has all been gone over. You know how it is done. The 
fellow with the pioneer spirit—and most everybody in the West 
has it—is glad to take a gambler’s chance; rather enjoys going 
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out and roughing it; gets his friends and neighbors to grub-stake 
him or join with him; starts out over the hills to find a likely 
location. Some fellow in every community gets a rule-of-thumb 
knowledge of formations and structures, and gets to talking as 
learnedly, and I have thought sometimes just as intelligently, 
as the high-priced gentlemen that we have out there to tell us 
whether a structure is likely or not. The prospector finally 
makes his location, plants a stake at the corner of each claim, 
marks it, digs a prospecting hole, and files in the office of the 
county clerk a record of his location, with his name and that 
of his fellow locators. 

“A placer claim is 20 acres; but an association of eight people 
may locate a combination placer claim of 160 acres; and oil 
placers are generally these combination claims. A 160-acre 
claim is held by eight people and is treated as a single claim—the 
matter of discovery, the assessment work, and so forth. That is 
the way those lands are taken and held. 

“Mr. Raker. The difference, now, between the one locating 
the 20 acres and the eight locating the 160 acres is that they 
can combine and dig one well and that will apply to the 160 
acres? ; 

“Mr. MonDELt. They make one discovery, do one assessment 
work, and make one proof. 

“Mr. Raker. Where the individual alone would have to dig a 
well on 20 acres? 

“Mr. Monpetyt. He would have to sink a well on 20 acres; do 
the assessment work on 20 acres; spend $500 on 20 acres; and 
make his proof on 20 acres, containing many different kinds of 
affidavits. There are not quite as many affidavits in a placer 
proof as there are kinds of Heinz’s pickles, but almost an equal 
number. [Laughter.] 

“ Now it is proposed to do away with the placer act; to change 
the law under which we have been operating and under which 
we have been developing; under which a large amount of 
money has been invested; under which men and women have 
endured great hardships, and to enact a leasing law. It will 
probably be done and we must accept it, but I am sure that no 
one in doing that wants to do an injustice. I am sure of that. 
Why have a leasing law? Well, for many reasons, from the 
standpoint of those who advocate that sort of thing, which it 
is not necessary for me to recount. But the principal ‘why’ 
for a leasing law now is the fact of the withdrawals. Why 
the withdrawals? To compel a leasing law. There has been no 
other apparent purpose. That has been frankly avowed, and I 
am mentioning it only because it is necessary to know that in 
order to understand the situation. Why are our coal lands 
withdrawn? They are withdrawn in order that they may be 
examined and the character of the coal, the depth and thickness 
of the vein, determined and a price fixed per acre. That being 
done, they are restored to entry and sale. The only reason for 
the coal withdrawal is for classification and pricing. 

“On the other hand, oil lands are withdrawn from entry to 
prevent development, and to prevent development in order to 
compel a change of law. That has been frankly admitted—pri- 
vately, at least—and those who are familiar with the situation 
know it. How are they made? Are they made after careful and 
conscientious and earnest and intelligent original investigation in 
new regions by the agents of the Government with a view of 
developing structures favorable to an accumulation of oil or 
gas? Never, in any case I have heard of. No lands have ever been 
withdrawn save and except as they had been previously located to 
some extent, at least ; investigated to a very considerable extent ; 
experted more or less; more or less work done upon them; and 
noised about in the community. I said an unkind thing once 
about that on the floor of the House, and I feel like apologizing 
to the chief and the men of the bureau who do these things, 
when I said that his men sat like harpies around the water tanks 
at desert stations watching some fellow, with his pick and 
pack, going out to locate, or the same fellow, after he had gone 
and gotten a drill, bringing it in for the purpose of setting it 
up on the land. Ferhaps I should not have called them harpies, 
for personally they are good fellows; but the fact remains, as I 
stated it, they withdrew the land after the pioneer had found 
the field and before he had made his discoveries; sometimes be- 
fore he set up his drill rig. 

“The withdrawals are generally timed after there has been 
enough examination and development so that the agents of 
the department may get a very good knowledge of the geological 
structure without too much personal investigation. If the out- 
look is favorable and the experienced local experts, who are 
always glad to discuss these matters with their brother geolo- 
gists, feel hopeful about it, and the prospector or driller has 
gone in and is getting started with his development, the with- 
drawal comes. The only likely lands that are not withdrawn 
are either those where the development is not known to the 


Geological Survey, where they have not learned what is going 
on, or where they consider the chance so desperate that they 
refuse to pay any attention to it. In fact, it is rather discour- 
aging if, as a locator, you are proceeding to drill to have the 
Geological Survey come and make an examination and fail and 
withdraw some of your land. It is their verdict; you will get 
no oil. It is a mighty good thing for one of those stock-selling 
companies. It is a very good thing sometimes for them to be 
able to advertise the fact that they are in or near a withdrawal. 
That shows Uncle Sam has taken favorable notice of their 
particular section. 

“Now, withdrawals were made for the purpose of compelling 
a change of law. I say that not in criticism. I say it as the 
fact—the unquestioned fact. The change of law, if there were 
no other reason for it on earth, if there were no argument for 
it on earth, must come because of the withdrawals, They have 
taken in so much promising oil territory that something must 
be done to get rid of the withdrawals. If the authorities felt 
it were necessary to make further withdrawals to force a change 
of law, I presume they would be made, 

“ RELIBF NECESSARY. 


“Now, this being the condition, what relief is needed? I 
think it was said here yesterday, or the day before, by some one, 
that we were seeking relief in order that we might accomplish 
something that, without change of law, could not be accom- 
plished. Not at all. Not at all in the majority of cases. Make 
no more withdrawals, and Mrs. Harnsberger, who sits here, will 
not ask you for any legislation or any relief. She will go on 
and develop her lands. Mr. Stone, here, and scores and hun- 
dreds of people in our State, where there are no withdrawals, 
are not asking anything in the way of relief if there is no 
change of law. Of course, they will not find paying oil on all 
of their lands. They do not expect to. But they are trying to 
cover territory enough so that somewhere within their lands 
they will get a goodly quantity of oil. Such people need relief 
not because they are not lawfully on the lands, not because they 
can not under the law secure a patent eventually—at least 
where they do find oil in such quantities that even an un- 
willing or hesitating department can not withhold a patent. 
If there was to be no change of law, most of our people wouldn’t 
be asking any relief. If there had been no withdrawals lately 
in the vicinity of Rock Springs and on the Lost Soldier, in the 
Powder River and Rawlins fields and up here, north, and there 
was to be no change of law, those people would not be asking 
relief, because they would go on and do their development work ; 
they would find oil where they could and get their patents as 
they found it. 

“Tf it had not been for these: withdrawals, these people 
would none of them have been before Congress for relief. 
They received some relief in the withdrawal act. Now comes 
proposed legislation operating on the unwithdrawn as well as 
the withdrawn lands as an intervening adverse claim. And 
that is why we need relief. You may say, ‘If there can be an 
intervening adverse right asserted in these cases, there might 
have been such an intervening adverse right without action of 
the Government.’ That is true. Some other equally optimistic 
and more active or better endowed citizen might come in and 
find oil on some of these claims before the original locator, but 
that sort of thing has been rare in our country, has very 
seldom happened where the locator was going on in good faith 
and making progress. Our people have been willing to take 
that chance. That is what has spurred the locator, compelled 
him to act, because if he did not some one else might come 
in and assert a right which became superior if he made the 
first discovery. 

“Now, if these were gold-bearing lands, if they were copper 
lands, if they were iron lands, if they were anything but oil 
lands, as to nine-tenths of them no one would be asking for 
legislative relief, ever in the face of this bill. Why? Because 
in the case of the metalliferous lands the Interior Depart- 
ment and the courts have held that any discovery of mineral 
under circumstances and conditions holding out a reasonable 
hope of the existence of mineral in paying quantities and war- 
ranting an ordinarily prudent man in investing his money in 
the hope of finding and developing it constitutes a discovery 
within the meaning of the law and establishes a right in the 
locator which the courts and the Congress are bound to respect. 
That ought to be the rule in oil placers. 

“Mr. RaKER. Would you allow just one question? 

“Mr. MonvbELL, I just want to say one more word before 
that, Judge, because I want to refer to a matter that the gen- 
tleman from Colorado is much interested in. You take this 


matter of oil shales. Now, just imagine that those oil-shale 
banks contained copper. 


You can .color a mountain with a 
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copper penny, and a man who has found the trace or color of 
copper in a reck has a discovery and a claim that nobody 
can take away from him. Now, you can take that oil shale, 
place it into a retort, and extract the oil from it, and yet 
I think there are people who will say that doesn’t constitute a 
discovery. 

“Now, Judge, I will be glad to have your question. 

“Mr. Raker. There is quite an important question that has 
not been developed yet, but I will withhold it for the present. 
**NO ADEQUATE JUDICIAL RELIEF. 

“Mr. MonpvELL. Now, there is another reason why relief is 
needed: There is no adequate judicial relief. The courts will 
not—they never have mandamused the Secretary of the Interior 
to decide anything. He may linger and hesitate and hold back 
indefinitely. The only writs of mandamus that have ever been 
issued that I have heard of were to compel the performance of 
a purely ministerial act. A patent having been issued, if laid 
in the files and arbitrarily held up or overlooked or forgotten, 
the Secretary of the Interior may bé compelled to hand it out. 
But as to compelling him to act either one way or the other, 
if there is a case in which that has been done I don’t know of 
it, and I have tried to keep track of that sort of thing. 

“ Furthermore, if the Secretary of the Interior does act—and 
the question is one solely between the Government and the lo- 
cator or claimant—there is no court that will review his act. 
You can not bring any one of these cases into court unless you 
create a situation under which there is a third party asserting 
a claim. It is true that if these lands that are being held and 
claimed were leased you would not have production, but litiga- 
tion, because you would then create a situation in which I think 
the locator or claimant could get into the courts by asserting 
that the Secretary of the Interior had' assumed to give another 
land that belonged to him or to which he had a good and lawful 
claim. 

.“T know something about this matter of appeals, for I have 
been trying for 10 years to get a bill through the House that will 
allow an appeal from the final decisions of the Secretary of the 
Interior in land cases, and I have not found a Secretary of the 
Interior that entirely favored it. Apparently they do not want 
such an appeal. That is the only reason why such a bill is not 
the law. I have introduced the bill in two forms. One to take 
these cases to the courts here, one to the courts at home on 
questions of law and fact or on law alone. The present Secre- 
tary of the Interior is said to be opposed to it in any form, and 
I have not troubled this committee for that reason. A former 
Secretary did send a semifavorable report to a modified bill, 
but it failed in the closing days of Congress. 

“‘ Some relief is necessary, first, because it is proposed to set up 
by statute an intervening adverse right; second, because there 
is no relief in the courts. Now, what should the character and 
measure of the relief be? 

“ Having filed on a very considerable acreage of oil lands at 
one time many years ago myself, having seen other people who 
did, having watched this development for 30 years, I have no 
fear—and I say it not as representing people who want to get 
quantities of land, but conscientiousty in the view of the gen- 
eral public interests—of the effect of granting people the oppor- 
tunity to develop a considerazble acreage which they have 
already located. The fears that have been expressed with 
regard to extensive locations sre groundless, because nowhere 
in that country wii! any location of considerable area be found 
to contain oil as to all the major portion of the area located. 
My own opinion is that if you gave every bona fide locator now 
on the public domain in good faith the right to proceed to 
patent there would not be 1 out of 10—and I think I might say 
not 1 out of 20—of the claims patented. 

“ Granting the right to proceed in the effort to secure patent 
does not find oil, does not develop structures, does not create 
conditions favorable to the accumulation of oil, does not do 
anything but give the opportunity to find here and there the 
comparatively small areas where oil may be found in paying 
quantities. 

“You gentlemen will have to decide. But let us remember 
that there are a large number of these locators that are not 
on withdrawals. Their lands have never been withdrawn. 
The Government is not at this time asserting any right or 
claim, adverse or otherwise. They are on lands that people 
believe are favorable to the development of oil, and they are 
there in good faith. They certainly have no cloud over their 
claim or right of any sort. And that is equally true with all 
of these folks who, having gone on the public lands in the same 
way, having gotten along in their development all the way from 
first staking and the first prospect hole clear up to the drilling 
of a well, have wakened up some fine morning to find that 


“only with lands in litigation ; 


Uncle Sam had drawn a blanket of withdrawal across their 
claims. 

“There are a few cases where parties did go on oil lands in 
violation of withdrawals. They are comparatively few; and 
in the majority of such cases one who knows all the facts sur- 
rounding them can scarcely say those people were not justified 
in what they did, or that the ordinary prudent, law-abiding 
man would not have done the same under the circumstances. 

“The withdrawal act itself gave a certain measure of relief; 
and unless you place provisions in this bill other than are con- 
tained in what is known as the Attorney General’s amendment, 
as I understand it, you do not even give the relief that the with- 
drawal act gives, for the withdrawal act, when it asserts the 
adverse right of the Government by withdrawal, reserves the 
right of him who is in possession and in diligent prosecution of 
work looking to discovery of oil or gas. That is not broad 
enough, it is true; but even that provision is lacking in this 
bill, unless it is inserted as an amendment. 

“How are you to grant the necessary protection and relief? 
Shall it be in the form of an opportunity to secure a patent or 
in the form of a lease? From some viewpoints it might be 
held that the committee was justified in granting quite liberal 
relief, in the form of a lease, in certain classes of cases in 
which it might not be warranted in affording relief in the way 
of a patent. There may be something in that view of: it. 

“And yet where the locator has made his validation, as he 
calls it, to an extent that constitutes what most people in our 
section hold to be a discovery, there ought to be no question 
whatever about giving that locator the right to proceed to 
patent. We ought to be liberal about it. There is this diffi- 
culty about giving no relief other than a lease. In quite a 
good many cases, on both unwithdrawn lands and withdrawn 
lands, the original locator has entered into lease or contract 
with some one to drill. In the majority of cases those leases 
have been made on one-eighth royalty. If you now give the 
locators only such relief as is to be secured through a lease 
at not less than one-eighth royalty, either the locator or his lessee 
may suffer great loss. The question as to the validity of the 
contract—the lease entered into—would arise. In all such 
cases something more than a lease is required if the original 
locator or his lessee is to be rewarded at all for his expendi- 
ture of time and money and effort. 

“here has been some talk about the good faith of these 
people. I do not know of anybody who has located oil lands 
who has not done so in good faith. The people that I have 
known and had to do with, both in the olden times and more 
recently, are folks that have gotten their neighbors and friends 
to join them and gone out and made these locations, Nothing 
that is done in our country is done in more perfect good faith 
than the location of oil lands. The locator may be over- 
optimistic, but he is henest. 

“Of course, it is very easy for Government departments to 
draw fine distinctions and set up all sorts of claims of lack of 
good faith, but cases of bad faith in locations are rare. 

“Mr. Chairman, there are these several classes of cases. The 
committee ought to be very liberal to those outside of with- 
drawals. They ought to be very liberal to those inside of 
withdrawals, where the withdrawals were placed over them 
after they had located in good faith and still remain in posses- 
sion. The committee will make no mistake and create no 
monopolies if it makes the maximum acreage high. The maxi- 
mum acreage which you have in leases in your State, Mr. 
Chairman, of 4,800 acres is none too high. But a small pro- 
portion of the land located will ever be patented in any event. 
On a comparatively small proportion of it will oil be discovered 
in paying quantities. 


“ RELIEF PROPOSED NOT ADEQUATE. 


“My attention has been called to an amendment which I re- 
ferred to a moment ago as the Attorney General’s amendment. 
Some one suggested that it had been offered or proposed or sug- 
gested as the only relief that should be granted under the bill. 
I can not believe that anyone has that in mind. That can not 
have been the thought of the Attorney General, who is familiar 
it could not have been the thought 
of the Secretary of the Navy, who, I assume, is mostly interested 
in and familiar with the naval reserves. It could not have been 
the thought of the Secretary of the Interior that this proposed 
relief was to be exclusive, for he has heretofore recommended 
relief in a much broader way, and has not withdrawn his recom- 
mendation, so far as I know. Surely none of these gentlemen 


could have intended the proposed departmental substitute which 
appears in the pamphlet I hold in my hand as the only and the 
exclusive measure of relief, for it applies only to comparatively 
few cases, and those cases in which it is claimed the parties pro- 
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ceeded in the face of, if not in contempt of, withdrawal orders. 
The proposal does not apply in any way to the great majority of 
eases, ineluding all those with regard to which the Government 
has never raised a question. 

“Mr, Taytor. Tell the committee why. 

“ Mr. Monvett. My thought is that they could only have had in 
mind the relief necessary in a certain limited class of cases, be- 
cause it applies only to the case of a withdrawal and to certain 
conditions where a-weil has been drilled to oil. There are com- 
paratively few such cases-as that. If that were the only relief 
granted, the locators on the unwithdrawn public domain would 
have no relief at all, even though no one has questioned their 
good faith, has questioned their right to relief. The locator in 
a withdrawal who had not time to make his discovery before 
withdrawal and did not drill after the withdrawal would have 
no relief whatever. The locator who’at time of withdrawal was 
there doing business and has continued and may have expended 
$100,000, and has net been able to get down to oil, would have 
no relief. 

“The Attorney General could not have had any of those cases 
in mind; he could have only had in mind that very limited class 

‘ of cases where, under certain circumstances and conditions set 
forth, there had been a well drilled to oil. And then the relief 
is of a character that I hope no one will want to defend after 
they have more carefully considered it. 

“The Government endeavoring to inerease production cer- 
tainly does not want to cut up an oil field into little segments 
and circles, a few hundred feet in diameter, scattered here and 
there about over the public domain. That is what is proposed. 
I can think of nothing more wicked or wasteful than that would 
be. It would be as much against the public as it would be un- 
fair to private interests. We never have disposed of our public 
lands heretofore in any way except by legal subdivisions, and 
they should only be handled in legal subdivisions now. The 
proposition of giving a man the opportunity to lease one well— 
who is going to determine the territory it will drain, and when 
is it to be drained? Are all surrounding lands to be held un- 
drilled until this is determined, and what is going to happen 
in the courts in the meantime? What about the man who was 
a co-owner in a claim where there had been a separation of the 
interests, and one owner has produeed oil and the other has 
not, though he may have spent more money, and what are you 
going to do with him? I think that after careful consideration 
it will appear to everybody that such so-called relief is im- 
practicable, grossly unjust, and not in the public interest. Why 
is a leasing law proposed? Because men believe that we will 
have better protection of the public domain and better develop- 
ment of its products. They believe that they can: prevent 
wasteful drilling, such as we have in Wyoming in the Big 
Muddy field. They believe that general control, if it is wise, 
will be fair to the individual and helpful to the community, 
but it will not be either if proposals as I have just referred to 
are enacted into law. And we hope ‘also that we will get some 
benefits out of this leasing in: the way of moneys to build our 
roads and maintain our schools. And that leads me to a matter 
I want to discuss in just a:minute. 

“Gentlemen who are here from Wyoming will present con- 
crete amendments covering these propositions of relief. I want 
to say in regard to them that what I understand they propose 
to offer is in my opinion very moderate. They are reasonable. 
If I were drawing them I would—believing I was doing it in 
the public interest—draw those amendments more liberally. 
If they have erred at all, it is on the side of conservatism in 
order to present something to your committee so clearly within 
the limits of justice and equity and so evidently purposed to 
create a condition under which the public interests will be 
served without undue hardship on the individual that there 
should be no doubt of their acceptance. 


“ GENDRAL PROVISIONS. 


“ Now, Mr. Chairman, so much for the relief measures. May 
I talk to you just a little time in regard to some of the general 
measures in the bill? 

“Mr. Taytor. You do not care to go into these proposed amend- 
ments? 

“Mr. Monvety. Well, I do not think I will have time to take 
them up one by one. Furthermore, the Wyoming gentlemen 
have not, I understand, fully agreed as yet on the exact form of 
the amendments. : 

“I wish you would change that first coal section and cut out 
that blocking-out provision. I prospeeted for coal a number of 
years. I know how much it costs to get out and find the proper 
location for a coal mine, and I know no one can well do it for 
you. Instead of providing this method, whereby the Geological 
Survey must go over the millions of acres of coal lands and 
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survey and separate them into blocks and then lease a block 
here and there, provide that coal lands may be leased in certain 
areas; have a prospecting permit which shall ripen into a lease 
after prospecting and develépment by the party having the pros- 
pecting permit. That will make a much better coal provision. 

“T want to talk a little about competitive bidding for leases. 
In my mind it is wrong in all of these bills. I do not know 
whether the committee will be disposed to depart from it, but 
I do not think it is a good practice in a leasing bill either as to 
coal or oil. It gives all the advantage to the big fellow, indi- 
vidual or corporation. Leave it in your bill and you have served 
notice on the man of limited means you do not expect him to 
mine coal or develop oil.. Leave it in your bill and you not only 
invite, you encourage, monopoly. 

“ You have a provision in your coal sections which authorizes 
the Secretary under certain conditions to allow mines to lie idle 
on the payment of an annual rental. That is a: very dangerous 
proposition and entirely unnecessary. If the provision relative 
to running the mine provides that the mine must be run as 
steadily and to as great a capacity as the market conditions will 
warrant, you have covered the whole thing. Lacking a provision 
that the output must be such as ‘the market will warrant, the 
other provision for shutting down perhaps seems logical, but it 
is a very dangerous provision and entirely unnecessary. 

“ Mr. Tayror. Are you talking now about the House bill or the 
Senate coal provision? 

“Mr. Monpety. I am talking about the House bill. The 
Senate bill is very different, because the Senate bill allowg the 
purchase of a very large acreage of coal land. There is, how- 
ever, a paragraph in the Senate bill somewhat along the lines 
I have suggested. 

“Now, on the question of how many coal leases should be 
granted, I have offered amendments on that subject when coal- 
leasing bills were before the House. My wn belief is that, 
whatever you do now, eventually Congress: will provide—and 
can not well do otherwise—that the same individual or cor- 
poration may: hold coal leases-in any number so long as no 
two of them are in the same field. There is no:reason why a 
man should not bave a coal mine in Wyoming and one in Cali-+ 
fornia, or one in Montana and! one in Colorado, or one in the 
Sheridan field: in: Wyoming and one in: the Kemmerer field in 
Wyoming. They are entirely noncompetitive. At least three 
coal: leases could be granted in my State without in any direct 
Way competing one with the other. 

“Now, when you come: to the question of the number of oil 
leases: one should be aHNowed—the Wyoming people have, I 
believe, suggested not to exeeed four—I suppose I shall shock 
some folks in saying there should not be any limitation as to 
the number of lenses one may take. You gentlemen all sup- 
ported a water-power bill in the last Congress, with the water- 
power octopus staring us squarely in the faee, in the opinion 
of some people, and likely, it was said, to get hold of that 
tremendously valuable asset of the country, and, under that 
bill; the Secretary of the Interior could lease every drop of 
undeveloped water capable of turning a wheel in the United 
States to one man, There was no limit. to-the number of water 
powers that might be leased by a single individual or corpera- 
tion. I am not questioning that. now. I am not. critieizing. it, 
but I had some doubt about it. As a good conservationist,. it 
startled me. But when I find that.in this bill it-is proposed 
to limit an individual or corporation to one lense I fail to see 
consistency in the committee’s attitude. There are people that 
make a business—a profession—of developing wildeat oil fields. 
They take chances, with the gambling. spirit largely devel- 
oped.. They go trom. one field. to another, .testing. out here and 
trying out there. If you are to attempt to put those people 
all out of. business in a legitimate way, let me tell you what 
you will develop out of that condition. You talk. about the 
dummy entryman; you will develop a condition of dummy 
entrymen that will, by comparison, put into the pale shadows 
of forgetfulness all the dummy entries you ever heard about. 
If you were one of these oil operators and wanted to go on 
with your business, but could get only one lease.or an interest 
in one lease, what would you do? 

“You would go out and get people to make application. You 
would get people.to apply for a prospecting permit; apply for a 
lease, and then you would do business under it. That would be 
legal. It would not be wise to encourage it. Now, the Wyo- 
ming people suggest four ina State, I believe, not to exceed four 
leases in a State. Certainly there could not be objection from 
the standpoint of publie interest if the same people had. for 
illustration, one lease in the northern part of the State, one in 
the eastern, one in the western, and one in the central or south- 
ern. As a matter of fact, there would be no harm to the publie 
interest if the same people had them senttered all over, provid- 
ing you limited your aggregate acreage. 
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“ASSOCIATIONS OF EIGHT PEOPLE. 


“Practically all of these locations in Wyoming are made by 
eight people. There are few individual locations, and so when 
you limit in acreage you do not limit an individual; you limit 
eight people. Under your leasing provision you give an indj- 
vidual a maximum of 2,560 acres, but it is suggested that in 
granting patenting or leasing relief you limit these people who 
have filed in an association of eight to the same number of 
acres. As a matter of fact, that would ‘be giving them one- 
eighth, each one of them, of the amount the bill would give an 
individual under its lease provisions. It seems to me that 
ought to be carefully worked out in any provision of limitation, 
because the fact that people have associated themselves in these 
organizations ought not to deprive them of rights that they 
would have as individuals. If you said to the locators in all 
these fields that are outside of withdrawals or have been brought 
within withdrawals, ‘You may. take to patent or lease an in- 
terest or an acreage not more than 2,560 acres to the individual,’ 
you would do no more for those people, at least for the lessees, 
than you propose to do for any one of them if they came for- 
ward as an original lessee under the bill. 


“A LEASE, NOT A PATENT. 


“There is a provision in the bill, Mr. Chairman, I feel very 
earnestly about, and I have discussed it before this committee 
and on the floor of the House twice at length. I have never be- 
lieved it was wise under a leasing bill to have a prospecting 
permit ripen into patent. I do not think it is good legislation. 
I am quite sure that the people’ expecting to work under this 
legislation do not generally ask for it or believe it necessary. 
It seems to have been in the minds of some gentlemen that such 
a provision would be necessary in order to make a leasing bill 
palatable, but the folks in my State have taken an entirely dif- 
ferent view of it. If they can have a goodly acreage under lease, 
they prefer it to a small acreage under patent. 

“Mr. Tayror. Do you make any distinction between coal and 
oil? 

““Mr. Monpert. The bill retains the present coal-land laws on 
the statute books. That is perfectly safe. Any coal land that 
is worth while is valued at more than what anybody wants to 
pay for it. That provision in your coal bill is all right, so 
far as it goes, because it gives the man who has an operating 
mine an opportunity to get 80 acres or 160 acres to round out 
his holdings. In the course of his operations his entries may 
approach a piece of public land, and perhaps he would rather 
buy even at that high price than to lease, because his is not 
a leasing operation. That is in the main what the purchase 
provision in the coal portion of the bill will be utilized for. 
In case one wanted to start a new mine on coal land classified 
at a low price, he could utilize those provisions for that pur- 
pose as well as for rounding out his holdings. The man who 
goes into the really good coal regions of the country is not likely 
to purchase at the present high classified prices enough land 
for a large operation. He couldn’t afford to do it. 

No prospecting permit for coal is provided in the bill before 
us. I think you ought to have such a provision. I think you 
ought to have a prospecting permit and let the prospector find 
his coal and block out his lease, rather than this provision 
under which you are proposing to hav the Director of the 
Geological Survey go out and do the prospecting and divide the 
coal land into leasing blocks, as he has in Alaska. We are re- 
minded that with all the expenditures of effort in trying to 
get a coal-leasing bill through for Alaska three years ago 
there hasn’t been a successful lease made yet. Of course, the 
conditions are different, but it proves how difficult it is to get a 
good law, even with our best efforts, that will work well in 
these cases. . 

“The Wyoming people will, I understand, recommend that 
instead of the oil-prospecting permit provided for in the bill 
ripening into a patent it ripen into a lease. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Are they all agreed about that? 

“Mr. Monpetr. I understand so. And I hope after you have 
thought that over the committee will be unanimous on that. 
Certainly, if the oil people do not insist on patents no one else 
ought to; under such a provision there would be uniformity of 
condition and control. 

“The CHarrMANn. Of course, you understand that even with 
a patent they are still qualified to lease. 

“Mr. ‘-MoNDELL. Yes; I understand that. But they do not 
want to bid against all the world to get it. When they get a 
prospeeting permit in wildcat country, they want it to ripen into 
a lease, either at a royalty you fix in the bill or to be fixed 
by the Secretary of the Interior in advance. They do not want 
to have to go up against the fellow that. will get. the persimmon 
because he has the longest pole—the fellow who bids the biggest 


bonus because he has got the most ready money. Give the 


little fellow a chance. 
“FUNDS FOR THE STATES. 


“ Now, in conclusion I want to talk to you about the provision 
of your bill which relates to the disposition of the rents and 
royalties, the fund growing out of the operation of the act. lL 
have tried to become reconciled to leasing, because I believed it 
to be inevitable, not because I was specially enamored of it. I 
believed, however, there were some benefits that might be 
secured under the right kind of a leasing law. Whether we like 
it or not, we will have to adopt a leasing system, because, in my 
opinion, the withdrawals will never be wiped out or rescinded 
except as a leasing bill comes to take their place. We have 
never received quite as much for public purposes as we ought to 
out of the depletion of our mineral resources. We have built up 
splendid cities, have made some millionaires, but have not gotten 
as much for the benefit of the country generally as we should 
out of the development of our mineral resources. A leasing bill 
affords the State and community an opportunity to benefit to a 
larger extent by the development, providing the community 
gets the rents and royalties. 

“Now, you propose in your bill that the royalty and rents 
shall go into the reclamation fund. No one, therefore, is inter- 
ested in this question directly except the people of the 17 States 
to which the reclamation law applies. The eastern folks there- 
fore have no direct ntenest init. Weare anxious to build up the 
reclamation fund, but Wwe do not want all of the royalties of 
Wyoming, for instance, to go to either Oregon or Texas, even 
for so good a purpose as reclamation. It would not help the 
folks in the . central part of the State very much if the royalties 
from all that territory went to the North Platte irrigation 
project or the Shoshone project in our own State. 

“There is only one class of lands in this country now perma- 
nently withdrawn, and from those lands we receive 45 per cent 
of the returns. Those are the national forest lands. In the first 
place, we get 25 per cent of all forest receipts, which goes to the 
counties for schools and roads. We get the benefit of 10 per cent 
of the receipts for the building of roads under the direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture on and near the reserve to connect 
with the local roads. We get the benefit of 10 per cent more 
of the receipts for the building of roads in cooperation with the 
localities under section 8 of the recent good-roads act. An appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 a year is made for this purpose. which is 
reimbursed out of a new 10 per cent fund. So that 45 per cent 
of these receipts now go to the community, and we ask to have 
that rule of giving the States and localities a parf of the re- 
ceipts—the rule that has been established with regard to the 
only lands that have been permanently withdrawn from dispo- 
sition—followed in the case of these lands. 

“ Our people are now spending several hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a road from Casper to Salt Creek, and we need these 
funds. If the placer law remains on the statute books and the 
oil lands are patented eventually, we will tax all these great 
values. You are proposing to take all of the land values of 
these States in coal and oil permanently from the reach of the 
assessor. Those lands would in time constitute the bulk of our 
values in real property, and yet it is suggested that we are to 
be permanently deprived of the benefit of taxing those enormous 
estates and values and get nothing to compensate us for the 
loss. We must, however, build the roads traversed in the de- 
velopment of these properties; we-must school the chiidren 
whose parents develop these enterprises; and yet we are to be 
deprived of revenue obtained from them. There is not a com- 
munity in the country that would not go bankrupt under that 
sort of thing. Take from the State of Pennsylvania to-day the 
right to tax all of her coal lands and oil lands, and where would 
that great State be in her development? She would be bankrupt. 
of course. She could not survive it. It will be said, ‘ You will 
have the opportunity to tax improvements, and it may be you 
can tax the mine output.’ 

“TIT am not so sure about that under the sort of constitution 
that we have in some of our States. But assuming we do, we 
lose the right to tax the land values, and those are the principal 
values. One of these great coal mines with its 10-foot seam of 
coal—$500 an acre, its classified price, a section of it running 
into several hundreds of thousands of dollars—might have on it 
mine improvements that would be assessed at but a few thou- 
sand dollars. The community built up there, with all of its 


children, its need for roads and other improvements, the neces- 
sity of maintaining order, would be deprived of all the larger 
sources of taxation. ; 

“The Senate has provided that 50 per cent of these funds 
shall go directly to the States, to be apportioned as the legisla- 
ture shall provide. Your bill does provide that while the fund 
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in the first instance goes into the reclamation fund, after it has 
been used and repaid 50 per cent of it shall go to the States. 

‘““Mr. TIMBERLAKE. When would it go to the States? 

“Mr. Menvert. You are young and charming, my friend, and 
you might live to see it accomplished, but, while I expect to live 
long, I would not expect any of it would ever come back while I 
am on earth. [Laughter.] Your country would be developed 
and oil fields worked out-and abandoned before you would get 
funds out of the receipts through that process for the building 
up of your communities. 

“Phe representatives of our Wyoming people will have some 
amendments to offer. Some one of them will present them. As 
soon as the form of these amendments is agreed upon some 
one of the gentlemen will ask to come before your committee 
for the purpose of presenting them. 

“ Now, I do not know that I have anything more to say, Mr. 
Chairman. There are a lot of things in the bill that I would 
like to discuss, and I would like to elaborate a little more on the 
matters that I have discussed, but unless the members of the 
committee wish to ask me some questions I do not care to take 
up your time any further. 

“Mr. Raker. I would like to ask Mr. MonpeEtt a few questions. 

“Mr. MonvdELL, supposing you take that California map there 
(Naval Reserve No. 2), the sections in yellow, sections 22, 28, 
and 30, just as an illustration; suppose claimants filed on those 
three claims in your State—the corr nding sections—in Oc- 
tober, 1916. They would have to do relopment work by the 
end of the 31st of December, 1917, to hold the three claims. 
That is right, isn’t it? 

“Mr. Monvett. Yes. You say they filed when? 

“Mr. Raker. In October, 1916. 

“Mr. MonpeLt. They would have to do assessment before the 
expiration ef the year beginning the following January. 

“Mr. Raxen. I say, they would have to do their assessment 
work. on the three claims. 

“Mr. Monnet. Whatever your State law provides for as 
discovery work would have to be made at the time the location 
is made. 

“Mr. Raxer. All right. We will take the ordinary placer 
claim to start with and get to the oil later. They would have 
until the 31st of December, 1917, to finish their assessment work. 

‘““Mr. Monvett. Yes. 

“Mr. Lenroor. That is, after discovery. 

“Mr. Raxer. After discovery. I am taking the ordinary 
placer claim. If they did no work on 20 and 28 at all, but they 
did proper work on 22, and anybody came in on the 1st of 
January, 1918, they would lose all of sections 20 and 28, wouldn’t 
they, and other parties would come in and jump the claims? 

“Mr. Monperr. They could come in and jump the claims at the 
end of the year if the assessment work was not done. 

“Mr. Raker. That is what I say. 

“Mr. MonvE.Lv. Yes. 

“Mr. Raker. Clearly, they would have no right to hold it. 
First claimants would have no right to hold unless they hail 
actually done their assessment work on the claim. 

“Mr. Monveti. That is true. 

“Mr. Raker. Now, take the same for oil. Suppose one group 
has three full sections properly located. That would be 16 
claims. wouldn't it, not contiguous, and we will say they actually 
worked and developed and found an oil well on section 22 
within the proper time, but they did no work on sections 20 
and 28 during that year, and they let it expire the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1918. It is relocatable, and they have no chance or claim 
to get any of the lands in 20 or 28 by virtue of their discovery 
or getting their well on 22. Is that a fact? 

“Mr. Monvect. Yes. They lose their rights by failure to do 
assessment work. 

“Mr. Raker. What I am trying to get at, it makes no differ- 
ence how many claims you have—supposing you have got eight 
claims. 

“Mr. Monpe_yt. Do I understand you want to illustrate how 
difficuit it is to hold land under the placer act? 

“Mr. Raxer. I didn’t say that, but I wanted you to tell the 
facts. 

“Mr. Monnett. I think I said that some people have located 
large acreages: but the placer act compels, particularly on oil 
lands—it applies better to oil Jands than it does to lands of 
any other character in that regard, in that it compels constant 
occupation and constant effort, under the penalty of having 
an adverse right cut you out, on pain of losing all you have. 

“Mr. Raker. Just let me put this to you now: Supposing 
you had sections 20, 22, and 28 properly located in your State. 
You have a group of four claims, and you are drilling there, 
and spent, say, $100,000, and actually discovered oil during 
1917. You did no work on 20 and 28. You would be absolutely 
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down and out on the 38ist of December of that year, wouldn’t 
you? 

“Mr. MonpELL. Yes; if you don't do your assessment work, 
and thus comply with the law on a placer claim, you lose it, if 
fn adverse claim is asserted. 

“Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

“Mr. Monnet. That is what guards against the land hog in 
placers, and particularly in oil placers, in view of the difficulty 
of making discovery. And I think the committee can not have 
it too clearly in mind, ean not have too often reiterated the 
fact that the department does make it exceedingly difficult for 
the oil-placer claimant to prove up by challenging his discovery. 
He must make a discovery such as is not required in connection 
with any other class of mineral, both to hold and to patent, 
under recent decisions. And that is why we want the court to 
review decisions of the department. 

‘* DEPARIMENTAL V, JUDICIAL DECISIONS. 


“T think the chairman suggested the other day we must not 
call in question the good faith of the department. We don’t 
want to call in question the good faith of the department, but 
we do call in question their judgment, and we know that when a 
man or a department is investigator, prosecutor, and judge 
there is liable to be some doubt of. the existence of a frame of 
mind conducive of a just decision. And that is particularly 
true when there is a public sentiment—as there has been in 
regard to certain classes of land claims—hostile to claimants. 

“ Mr. Lenroot. May I ask this: Do you know any case where 
the courts have more liberallky construed the laws in favor of 
the claimant than the Secretary of the Interior has? You are 
implying that the Secretary of the Interior is not giving claim- 
ants as favorable consideration as are the courts. 

“Mr. Monpett. I am sure the Secretary of the Interior has 
never made a decision as favorable to the claimant as Judge 
Riner’s decision in the Grass Creek cases. 

“Mr. Lenroot. Can you point to any other case in the court 
of appeals or other district courts, except Judge Riner in a 
recent oil decision, where the court has construed the law more 


‘favorably to the claimant than the Secretary of the Interior 


has? 

“Mr. Monpbeti. There are very few cases in which it is pos- 
sible to get to the courts. 

“Mr. Lenroot. A number of them? 

“Mr. Monvretr. There are a few of them. Most of them are 
hard cases, and hard cases make hard laws, and not always just 
laws when you come to apply them to other classes of cases. 
Many of our people have been anxious to get to the courts ‘be- 
eause they have had a notion that they would get nearer what 
they believe to be justice. That view and opinion is very gen- 
eral in the West in regard to cases of ‘this kind. 

“Mr. Lenroot. You do not agree, then, with the Department of 
Justice, do you, that instead of the Secretary proceeding to the 
decision of these oil cases, the Department of Justice is justified 
in the position it takes that the Secretary should not decide 
these cases, but they should go to the courts? Is that true? 

“Mr. Monvery. I did not get that, Mr. Lenroor. 

“Mr. Lenroot. I say, then, do you agree with the Department 
of Justice in the position ‘that it takes, when they are objecting 
to the Secretary of the Interior deciding these applications for 
those patents? They are making the same claim that you now 
make, that the courts should decide them; and hence the Seere- 
tary has suspended practically, actually, all these eases, and 
they are now in the courts just as fast as the Department of 
Justice can get them there. The Secretary should decide therein 
and there should be an appeal to the court. ' 

“Mr. Monpert.. The Department of Justice is taking an ex- 
traordinary position i1 it is trying to rob the Secretary of ‘his 
jurisdiction and have the cases tried contrary to law. There 
are a few cases in the courts, it is true; the great majority of 
eases are not in the courts and can only get into the courts 
after an involved process, after withdrawals, if the Govern- 
ment attempts to oust claimants or transfer the land to some 
one else. 

“Mr. Lenroor. No; you do not mean that. 
ean get into the courts. 

“Mr. Monnet. The Government can get into cour: to ap- 
point a receiver or to punish or expel trespassers, and so forth. 
What is the public interest in an .oil-leasing law? It is in- 
terested in development. I have not an interest, either in an 
acre of oil land or in any oil company, not a penny, but I think 
I do know ‘the situation and if you pass this bill as it stands, 
without relief, you would practically suspend all development 
in Wyoming. 

“Mr. Lenroot. When you speak of the alleged injustice .of 
the ‘Secretary of the Interior being the final authority in de- 
ciding these cases, if claimants were permitted to appeal from 
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his decision, I take it you would also be willing to have the 
-Government appeal from his decision where he granted an 
application ? ‘ 

“Mr. Monpvect. Certainly. 

“Mr. Lenroor. Where do you think the claimants would be 
in having their titles adjudicated, if either side could go inte 
court at will? . 

“Mr. MonvELt. We seek the opportunity of appeal from the 
final decisions of the Secretary of the Interior and the bills I 
have introduced on that subject would grant the right of appeal 
to any party in interest; that includes the Government. We 
might have a captious Attorney General, who is jealous of the 
Secretary of the Interior, and some claimants might suffer 
thereby. We would hope to be rid of that kind of an Attorney 
General in time. We do not anticipate that any considerable 
number of eases would be appealed by one side or the other. A 
comparatively few decisions would establish the practice and 
appeals would occur ordinarily only when there arose new ques- 
tions of law or fact. 

“Mr. Lenroot. Take the situation that now exists, where the 
Department of Justice does not agree with the Secretary. 

“Mr. MonvDELL. Weil, you would have cases of that kind in 
the courts, of course. 

“Mr. Lenroot. You would have all your cases in court and 
dragging on for years and years. 

“Mr. MonvDELt. Well, our people have been wanting and are 
anxious to just try that out. 

“ Mr. Lenroot. What your people want is this, is it not: They 
would like an opportunity to go into court, where the Secretary 
denies application for patent, but they would not want to go 
into court where he granted it? Is not that, frankly, the situa- 
tion? 

“Mr. MonpdELL. No; not by any means; the bills I have intro- 
duced provide for appeals by any party in interest, that includes 
the Government. The chairman said the other day, ‘Is it pos- 
sible there is anyone under the flag that has not his day in 
court?’ Yea, verily, practically nobody that has business with 
the Interior Department has his day in court. The Secretary of 
the Interior has a special agent who is the sleuth, who gathers 
the testimony. He has his appointees who make up the case. He 
has his other appointees who pass upon it, and he himself finally 
decides it. Assuming that he wants to do justice, and that in 
the great majority of cases he does do justice, there are many 
cases where we would like to have a judicial decision of these 
matters. 

“ The bill you are considering asserts by wholesale adverse gov- 
ernmental claims over lands held in good faith by individuals 
and corporations with a view of developing them. You are fram- 
ing a bill intended, I assume, to encourage oil development. 
Frankly, it could not do that in Wyoming if there was no pro- 
tection or relief to present claimants, because if the Secretary 
sought to lease their lands to others these claimants could then 
get into courts. It would tie our country up with lawsuits. But 
our people are not all, or even a majority of them, in a position 
to law with the Government with its unlimited resources, with 
its splendid array of counsel, with its command of every resource 
that can possibly be utilized to strengthen a case. The ordinary 
claimant could not get into court. He would not have the 
money to get into court. I am confident you do not want to 
create a condition of that kind. You do not want to fill the 
courts with these cases; you do want to do justice; to be fair 
and equitable. Doing that you will not only increase develop- 
ment, which is what we are aiming at, but will retain the re- 
spect and confidence of people in a Congress that is disposed to 
protect them in their rights. 

“There will be no monopoly in oil because some individual or 
corporation gets a few thousand acres of oil land under patent 
or under lease. 

“Monopoly in the oil business never came and never will 
come out of oil-land ownership or oil production. Monopoly in 
oil has been created through control of refining and distribution. 
That has been the source of monopoly in oil always. In the 
nature of things it must be. There never can be many organ- 
izations in this country equipped to distribute oil. And there 
are only a few who have distributing systems. Refining as a 
monopoly, so far as there is any, does not come out of any 
ownership of oi] wells. If all of any one field was in one owner- 
ship it would not have the slightest effect on the creation of 
monopoly anywhere. When you think how small the largest 
proposed maximum acreage is, compared with the vast aggre- 
gate acreage, the highest maximum proposed is small. 

“In eonclusion let me again remind you that taking ad- 
vantage of the invitation of the laws to locate :ands and enter 
upon the highly hazardous enterprise of locating and developing 
deposits of oil, many of our citizens, largely people of limited 
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means, have made their locations in aceordance with law and 
courageously spent their time an] meney. It is now proposed 
to radically chauge the law in a way to put in jeopardy the hold- 
ings and investments of these people. Are they asking too much 
when they ask that the new policy shall not be founded on the 
wreck of their hopes and property? The Congress must protect 
them in their rights or stand charged with bad faith and repudi- 
ation of the pledges of the Nation.” 





' Patriotism of the American People. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT J. DRANE, 


OF FLORIDA, 
In tue House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 6, 1918. 


Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, in this hour when the patriotism 
of American people is aroused to the highest pitch, it is a pleas- 
ure to watch the friendly rivalry between the communities of the 
United States, from the Gulf to the Pacific and from Maine to 
Mexico, each striving with the other as to who best can serve. 

It is with peculiar pride, therefore, that I am able to present 
the name of one of the very small communities of my Stute, 
whose people, notwithstanding the small population, have been 
among those who have done big things in the name of and for 
love of country. 

At the hour of 12, midnight (eastern time), of April 5, these 
patriotic people had in hand and at one second after that hour 
placed in bank as their investment in the third liberty loan the 
sum of $22,300. The proof of this magnificent effort is shown 
in the telegram, which I ask to be entered in the Recorp, read- 


ing as follows: 
HAINES City, Fua., April 5, 1928. 
Hon. HERBERT J. DRANE, M. C., 
Washington, D. €.: 

We are pleased to report to you, one second after 12 o'clock a. m., 
eastern time, that 70 citizens of Haines City, Polk County, Fla., have 
subscribed to the third liberty loan $22,300, which is over three times 
our allotted quota, 

Stats BANK oF HAINES City. 


[Applause.] 





Housing for War Workers. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. TOM D. McKEOWN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 12, 1918. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, under the necessity imposed 
by the war Congress is called upon to provide proper housing 
conditions for the men who are called to build ships and manu- 
facture war munitions and war materials. Early in the war 
England found it necessary to make provision for her workmen 
and has spent several hundred millions for this purpose. Every 
person who has witnessed the congregating of great numbers 
of workers at the plants engaged in war work will agree that 
in order to “speed up” it is absolutely necessary to provide 
proper housing for them. 

It is not the purpose of this legislation to give free housing, 
but to provide places of abode where the workers may reside 
within a reasonable distance of their employment and secure 
their homes at a reasonable rental. While this is a war meas- 
ure and for war purposes only, yet I am constrained to believe 
that the loss to the Government will be greatly minimized and 
the Nation immensely benefited if in enacting this legislation 
we would look forward to peace times. Wherever practical 
the houses should be constructed so as to be attractive for per- 
manent homes to workmen who desire to own their own homes. 
Of course, I know this will meet opposition in many conserva- 
tive minds and some will charge that it has socialistic tend- 
encies. This I emphatically deny. Does any Member of this 
bedy contend that the distribution of free homesteads out of the 
public domain by the Government is socialistic? Certainly not. 


The homestead policy of the Government was and is one of the 
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most beneficent acts of legislation and has resulted in the build- 
ing of the Nation. If the free homestead is good for the farm- 
ers of our country, which no one will deny, why would not an 
opportunity to buy a home be good for the workingmen of the 
Republic? 

The log cabins of the pioneer homesteaders have been the 
cradles of liberty in America, but, unfortunately, in many in- 
stances many tenant homes of workingmen have been the 
generators of sedition and anarchy. 

To-day home ownership is the crying need of the Nation. 
It is among the homeless where dissatisfaction with conditions 
is more easily fanned into a flame of unrest. It is among the 
tenant farmers and the tenant workingmen that the enemies 
of free government more easily propagate their nefarious 
schemes against our Government. An opportunity to own a 
home should be given to every farmer and to every workingman 
Within the Republic. Every citizen that you tie to the soil of 
your country by the ownership of a home you tie to the flag 
of the Nation. Of course, there are many who pretend to be 
engaged in the farming industry who will never own homes, 
no matter how attractive the opportunities may be, and the 
same is true of many who call themselves workingmen. For 
the thriftless and the lazy there is no relief from the stand- 
point of government. This class becomes a menace to the 
Government and on an equal with the spoiled, pampered, and 
lazy millionaire. 

Before the war Congress, realizing the evil results that would 
come to the Nation by reason of the enormous increase in 
tenant farmers due to a lack of sufficient fertile public lands 
for homestead purposes, wisely made provision for relieving 
the situation in the passage of the farm-loan act. This piece 
of legislation, in my judgment, will be of vastly more benefit 
to this Republic than was ever dreamed by those who enacted 
it into law. This war has brought to the attention of the 
American people the condition of that other vast class of our 
citizens, namely, those who work for salaries and wages 
throughout the country, who not only are hard pressed to pro- 
vide the necessities of life for themselves and families, but 
have been compelled to give up the small homes that they were 
able to rent and take less comfortable places to live in order to 
inake ends meet. 

Owing to the scarcity of labor and the terrific demands for 
war materials, wages for war-industry workers have greatly 
increased. This condition, in my judgment, makes it the more 
imperative that Congress in providing for emergency housing 
should endeavor wherever it is possible to provide an oppor- 
tunity for the workmen to secure a permanent place to live. 
There will of course be many places where it will not be pos- 
sible, because many factories now employing thousands of 
men will no doubt be abandoned during peace times, and the 
workmen will not desire to own permanent homes near such 
factories. 

Now, as to the amendment appropriating $10,000,000, to be 
used in securing housing for the employees of the Government 
in the District of Columbia, I am heartily in favor of this 
amendment. On the 4th day of December last I introduced 
in this House a bill providing for an appropriation of $5,000,000 
to construct apartment houses to be rented to the employees of 
the Government at a reasonable rental, which, I am informed, 
was the first bill introduced in the House on this subject. The 
condition at that time was distressing; and, as the months go 
by, this condition will necessarily grow worse on account of 
the thousands of employees called to Washington from all 
over the United States to perform services for the various 
bureaus during this emergency. I feel now, as I felt when 
I introduced that bill, that it was the duty of the United States 
to see that the employees who are leaving their homes and 
coming to the Capital to do work for the Government during 
the war should have fair treatment and proper places to live. 
My attention was especially directed to the anxiety felt by the 
many good women of Washington as to the care of the hun- 
dreds of young women who were called to fill the various clerk- 
ships in the departments. The Young Woman’s Christian Asso- 
ciation and other kindred organizations were doing everything 
possible to see that proper environments were thrown around 
these girls and that they had proper places to live, but the rush 
had become so great that it is practically impossible for them to 
handle the situation, and I feel that Congress could do no bet- 
ter act than to see that the young girls are provided with proper 
homes and care while doing their bit for the war. I am in- 
formed that many persons who have come to Washington to 
accept employment from the Government have been forced to 
return to their homes for the lack of suitable places to live. 
{ hope that whatever funds are eventually appropriated to carry 
on this work will be spent without waste, and that the loss, 


which must be a war loss, will be reduced as much as possible 
under the administration of the Department of Labor. I am. 
confident that when this war is over that this is one war meas- 
ure that will lead to the development of the policy looking to 
the providing of a home for the man with a small salary or 
daily wage. 

America will emerge from this great struggle a more united 
and patriotic Nation, and when more of her people become home 
owners rather than tenants patriotism will have first place in 
the hearts of her citizens and the Republic will be safe for all 
time. : 


The American’s Creed. 





I believe in the United States of America as a government of the, 
people, by the peuple, for the people, whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in a republic: a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and inseparable, 
established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity for which American patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 
tunes, 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to support 
its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against all enemies. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





or 
HON. WILLIAM J. SEARS, 
OF FLORIDA, 
In tne Hovse or RepresENtATIVES, 
Saturday, April 6, 1918. 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted by the 
House, as chairman of the Committee on Education, I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the stenographic report of the pro- 
ceedings in connection with the official announcement by tthe 
Commissioner of Education, on behalf of the Government, of 
the award for the best creed of an American citizen. The 
award was made to Mr. William Tyler Page, a veteran em- 
ployee of the House, and “* The American’s Creed,” of which he 
is the author, was accepted in appropriate remarks by Speaker 
Criarr and former Speaker CANNON. 

“I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that this creed is brief, but it 
expresses the sentiments of every loyal American citizen. I 
sincerely trust it will be taught in every school and that it will 
be committed to memory by every man, woman, and child in 
the United States. 1 am sure, when I say I want to sincerely 
and heartily congratulate this efficient employee upon his suc- 
cess, not so much in winning the $1,000 but for the heritage 
which he can leave to his relatives and children, that I but ex- 
press the sentiment of each and every Member of this House, 
and I trust my request will not only be granted but that the 
Committee on Printing may deem it appropriate to make the 
proceedings a public document. 

The proceedings were as follows: 

“AT THE HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING. 


“Chairman Craxton. Ladies and gentlemen, some time ago 
there was begun a movement for the formulation of 2 citizen's 
creed which might embody in it the essence of our democratic 
ideals. Those who inaugurated that movement did me the 
honor of asking me to serve as chairman of their advisory 
committee, and it is by virtue of that fact that I have the honor 
of presiding this afternoon. If I could preside as well as the 
gentleman on my right [Speaker Crark] or the gentleman on 
my left [ex-Speaker CANNON] it Would be done with great dig- 
nity. 

“The creeds have been written and submitted, and one has 
been selected, and after being selected I understand it was re- 
submitted to certain persons to pass on every part of it. They 
have commended it highly for its merit as to substance and 
form. I am going to ask Mr. Matthew Page Andrews, repre- 
sentative of the Vigilantes and chairman of the committee of 
award, to explain briefly the origin of the idea. 

“ REMARKS OF MATTHEW PAGE ANDREWS. 

‘“ Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, what I 
have to say is a message from the Vigilantes, representing a 
large body of American authors, editors, and artists who have 
for the last two years been giving their services freely to the 
Government and to patriotic purposes of all kinds. 

“ The idea of laying greater emphasis on the duties and obliga- 
tions of American citizenship in a national creed was announced 
by Henry S. Chapin in Educational Foundations in September, 
1916. The contest there inaugurated was to have closed in 
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December of that year, but patriotic societies, among which 
the newly-organized Vigilantes figured most prominently, asked 
that the closing be postponed until a prize should be announced 
and nation-wide publicity be secured. 

“In March, 1917, the city of Baltimore, through Mayor James 
H. Preston, offered a prize of $1,000 for the best creed. Com- 
inittees were then appointed to pass upon the creeds submitted. 
These committees were (1) a committee on manuscripts, con- 
sisting of Porter Emerson Browne, Henry S: Chapin, Hermann 
Hagedorn, and representatives from leading American maga- 
zines; (2) a committee on award. consisting of Matthew Page 
Andrews, Irvin S. Cobb. Hamlin Garland, Ellen Glasgow, Julian 
Street, Bocth Tarkington, and Charles Hanson Towne; (3) 
an advisory committee, consisting of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, and other national and 
State officials. ‘ 

‘Several thousand creeds were submitted to the committee 
on manuscripts prior to the closing of the contest on September 
14, 1917. Fifty of these were turned over to the committee 
on award, and ‘creed No. 384’ was selected as the best. The 
envelope containing the author’s name was opened in New York 
City, March 6, 1918. 

“It was then disclosed that the author of No. 384 was William 
Tyler Page, of Friendship Heights, Md. [Applause.] His creed 
was selected because it was not only brief and simple but re- 
murkably comprehensive of the best in American ideals, history. 
and tradition, as expressed by the founders of the Republic and 
its greatest statesmen and writers. This creed will be read for 
the first time by Dr. Claxton, United States Commissioner of 
Education, to whom I now present it on behalf of the national 
committee on award. [Applause.] 

“Chairman CrLaxtTon, The creed is as follows: 


“THE AMERICAN’S CREED, 


“T believe in the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democracy in a Republic; a sov- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and insc: 
“erable, established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
one OT for which American patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 

“Lt tnerefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to sup- 
= its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend 
t against all enemies. 

“This is a creed very fitting to be announced at this time. 
and the good thing about it is that it is not new, but it sums 
up the fundamental faith of all of the greatest of our leaders 
from the beginning until now; a creed that can be recommended 
not only to those who may come from the shores of Europe or 
Asia to make their home among us and become of us, but to 
those of our own flesh and blood who come from the shores of 
eternity to grow up among us and to take our places and to 
carry on our institutional life and to support and defend the 
country. 

“T am asked to make this explanation, that the first clause— 

“TI believe in the United States of America ’— 

“is from the preamble to the Constitution of the United States; 
that the second clause— 

“A government of the people, by the people, for the people ”’— 

“is from the preamble to the Constitution of the United States, 
Daniel Webster’s speech in the Senate of January 26, 1830, and 
Abraham Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech. 

‘* Whose just powers are derived from the consent of the governed ”"— 
“is from the Declaration of Independence. 

“A democracy in a republic ”— 


“is in substance from No. 10 of the Federalist, by Madison, and 
Article X of the amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 


“A sovereign Nation of many sovereign States ’— 
“from ‘BE pluribus unum,’ the great seal of the United States, 
and Article IV of the Constitution of the United States. 
“A perfect Union ”— 
“ goes back to the preamble to the Constitution. 
“One and inseparable ”— é 
“ Webster’s speech in the Senate of January 26, 1830. 


“ Established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, and 
humanity "— 


“from the Declaration of Independence. 

“For which American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes "— 
“from the Declaration of Independence, and Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg Address. 

‘*] therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it ’— 


“tin substanee from Edward Everett Hale, The Man Without a 
Country. 


“To support its Constitution "’— 


“from the oath of allegiance, section 1757 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States. 
“To obey its laws “— 


“from Washington’s Farewell Address and from Article VI of 
the Constitution of the United States. 
“To respect its flag ’”— 


“the national anthem, the Star-Spangled Banner; Army and 
Navy Regulations; War Department circular on Flag Etiquette, 
April 14, 1917. 


“And to defend it against all enemies ”’— 


-——— 


“from the oath of allegiance, section 1757 
utes of the United States. 

“So that you will see there is nothing new in this. As in all 
things that are most constructive, that which is best of the old 
is brought together in appropriate form. 

“For myself and for the department which I represent, and 
for the educational interests of the United States, I wish to 
commend the author for the excellence of his selections and 
for the form in which he has put them together, and to con- 
gratulate him. [Applause.] 

“And now it is my pleasure to hand this creed to the mayor 
of the city of Baltimore, Mayor Preston, for Keeping in the 
city records. [Applause.] 

“Mayor Preston. Although it would have been easy to have 
obtained large sums of money from any of a number of indi- 
viduals for such an object as a national creed, those interested 
in furthering the idea were particularly pleased with the un- 
usual appropriateness of the offer of $1,000 by the city of 
Baltimore as the birthplace of the Star-Spangled Banner, 
which offer was accordingly accepted. ~ 

“Tt is a series of remarkable coincidences, therefore, that 
when the envelope containing the name of the winner was 
opened it was disclosed that the writer was a native of Fred- 
erick, Md., the brithplace of Francis Scott Key; that he at- 
tended the public schools of Baltimore, where Key composed 
our national anthem; that his present home is Maryland; and 
that his work takes him to the National Capital, where no 
doubt he drew his inspiration from the great authorities of the 
past for his truly wonderful summary of our civic beliefs, our 
basic principles, and best traditions. [Applause.] 

“Added to this, it seems most fitting that the author of our 
national creed should be a lineal descendant of a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, Carter Braxton, and of John Tyler, 
former President of the United States, who did so much to se- 
cure for the Union the Republic of Texas and our subsequent ex- 
pansion to the Pacific coast. [Applause.] 

“Chairman Ciaxton. I am now going to ask Mr. Speaker 
CLarK to say a few words. [Applause.] 


“* REMARKS OF SPEAKER CLARK. 


“Speaker Crark. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, my 
understanding was that I was simply to be ornamental on this 
occasion, and that Vice President Marshall was to do the ora- 
torical honors. 

“T am not certain that Tyler Page was actually born in the 
Capitol Building, but I am rather inclined to think he was. 
[Laughter.] When I came here 25 years ago he was a ven- 
erable functionary in the Capitol, and has been ever since. 

“The power of condensation of language is one of the most 
valuable in writing or speaking. That is the reason why this 
creed that he has written will be popular. It contains every- 
thing that is necessary, and there are no waste words in it. 
He has Lincoln’s most famous phrase, one that will live for- 
ever, that can not be amended. And it is strange to remember 
how close Daniel Webster came to getting that phrase. Two 
other men expressed the same idea, but Webster said this was 
a government of all the people, by all the people, for all the 
people, and all that Lincoln did to it was to leave out the 
superfluous word ‘all.’ thereby making it immortal. 

“The essence of American institutions is found in two docu- 
ments, the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution 
of the United States. I have always believed that the literary 
excellence of the Declaration of Independence helped us to gain 
our freedom. If Thomas Jefferson had never lived, somebody 
would have written a declaration of independence that would 
have sufficed. That was inevitable in the evolution of things; 
but it would not have had the majestic sweep of Jefferson's 
declaration. The only two propositions in it that are new are— 
first, that all men are created equal. That does not mean that 


of the Revised Stat- 


all men are of the same size, of the same height, or that all 
are blondes or brunettes. or that all have the financial brain of 
John D. Reekefeller or the oratorical gifts of Daniel Webster, 
The statement has been assailed by unthinking people for that 
But what Jefferson meunt wis that every child is born 


reason. 
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into this world with precisely the same political rights as every 
other child, and that is as true as the gospel, and it is the glory 
of our institutions that the son of a ditch digger is as liable to 
achieve ihe honors of the Republic as the son of a President, 
and a little more so. [Applause.] Because the son of the ditch 
digger is not handicapped by his father’s reputation. [Laugh- 
ter.] When Fletcher Webster, the son of Daniel Webster, was 
elected a colonel of Infantry at the beginning of the Civil War, 
he thanked God fervently that Daniel Webster had never been 
a colonel of Infantry. He said that it was claimed everything 
else he did he had Gone because he was his father’s son. 

“The second proposition, that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, is a great philosoph- 
ical proposition and absolutely true. 

“The summing up of our principles is found in the preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States, one of the finest sen- 
tences ever written, one of the most gorgeous, one of the most 
comprehensive. Nobody except myself ever quotes it, although 
everybody ought to commit it to memory, and everybody ought 
to quote it: 

“We the people of the United States, in order— 

“To do what?— 

‘jin order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure 
domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America. 

“There it all is, the whole thing, All that Congress does, 
all that the President does, all that the taxpayers do, all that 
the Army and Navy do, all that all of us do, our chart and creed 
for it is found in thet one comprehensive sentence. 

“TY think anything that has a tendency to increase the patri- 
otic feeling of the American people at any time is a good thing, 
and especially at this time. 

“TI congratulate Tyler Page on getting this $1,000. It is a nice 
thing to have in the family. [Laughter.] The Members of the 
House will rejoice to know that he is that much ahead. I also 
congratulate him on becoming a historical personage. 

“T am the ranking official here to-day, and if this creed needs 
acceptance on the part of the American people, I accept it for 
them and in their name. [Applause.] 

“ Chairman CLaxvon. Though we are conserving daylight now, 
I am sure you will agree with me that it is entirely fitting and 
appropriate that 1 should ask Mr. Speaker Cannon to say just a 
word.” [Applause.] 

“ REMARKS OF EX-SPEAKER CANNON. 


*“ }ex-Speaker Cannon. Mr. Chairman, as I listened to the 
reading of that creed I could not see how it could be made any 
shorter or why it should be made any longer. It seelms to me 
it hits the center. I congratulate my friend of many years, Mr. 
Page. Yes; a thousand dollars is a comfortable thing to have; 
but if I could have gotten together the sentiments expressed in 
that creed, if I had the money I would give $100,000 to have 
been able to do that. [Applause.] 

“'Tyler Page was born in Maryland. Maryland is one of the 
greatest of the great States in the Union. Not greatest in popu- 
lation, but she was born free, as Rhode Island was born free— 
tree by law—one under the grant to the Calverts and the other 
under the grant to Roger Williams. In these grants religious 
freedom was guaranteed by law for the first time in the history. 
of the human race. In the earlier days Maryland was called 
‘the sanctuary,’ and properly so. 

“You can not improve the lily by painting it. Again I con- 
gratulate Mr. Page. I have known him these many years, and 
in all those years he never had a duty to perform but what he 
performed it. Courteous, a gentleman, a man of jearning and 
industry; if I was to talk for an hour I do not know that I 
could say anything in addition to what I have said touching 
him and touching the creed. [Applause.] 

“Chairman CLaxtTon. Mr. Page has been congratulated on 
winning the $1,000 prize. I wish to congratulate the Nation 
on winning this formulation of a creed. By virtue of the act 
establishing the oflice which I hold, it is my duty to do whatso- 
ever I may to assist the States in establishing and maintaining 
better systems of education. With the consent of those who have 
these proceedings in charge, I consider it my duty to see that 
every schoolhouse in the United States is furnished with a copy 
of this creed, to be learned by the 20,000,000 people now in those 
schoolhouses and the scores and hundreds of millions: who will 
roliow. [Applause.] 

“The following letter has been received from Hon. CLAUDE 
&17TcHix, chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means of 
‘he Tlouse of Representatives : 


“ COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
* HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
“ Washington, D. U., April 3, 1918. 
“Mr. WILLIAM TYLER Pace, 
“ House of Representatives. 


“My Dear Mr. Pace: I exceedingly regret that it will be impossible 
for me to enjoy the privilege and pleasure of being present this after- 
noon when the Commissioner of Education presents you with the prize 
offered by the city of Baltimore. 

“TI congratulate you most heartily upon your victory in the great and 
oe contest and wish to assure you that not one of your friends 
rejoices with you more than I do. 

“The splendid thought and sentiment expressed in your ‘American's 
Creed’ is an inspiration to every American patriot. 

‘* With best of wishes. I am, 

“ Cordially, yours, ** CLAUDE KITCHIN. 


“ PROCEEDINGS ON THE CAPITOL STEPS. 


“Chairman Poorer. The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives will say a few words to us. [Applause.] 

“ Speaker CLARK. Ladies and gentlemen, as I understand it, 
the great object of this meeting and this parade is to give a 
good start in this third liberty loan drive. [Applause.] I con- 
gratulate Mr. Poole and his coadjutors on the success of the oc- 
casion, on the size of the crowd, and the quality of the weather. 
[Applause.] I hope when it is all over they can be congratu- 
lated on the size of the contribution. [Applause.] Miss Pick- 
ford says this looks like a California day. I suppose that is 
the highest compliment that she knows how to give to the 
weather of Washington. [Applause.] 

“Arguments as to why we got into this war or how we got in 
are obsolete. The great fact is that we are in; and being in we 
want to get out successfully. Victory is the habit of the Ameri- 
ean people, and they will not be satisfied without closing this 
war victoriously. [Applause.] 

“President Wilson has discharged his full duty manfully and 
well. Congress has discharged its full duty manfully and well. 
[Applause, ] 

“Tn the beginning we pledged all of our resources in men and 
money. There is no disposition either in the administration 
or in Congress to turn back, having put their hands to the plow. 

“The two great essentials in war are men and money. We 
have 110,000,000 people. We have more property than any other 
nation that exists or ever existed. While no sensible man 
would be in favor of the slightest extravagance or the wasting 
of a single dollar, this country is pledged solemnly in the eyes 
of the world to fight this thing through to the desired end. 
{Applause. ] 

“Congress has appropriated more money than any other 
body of men that ever met since the world began. Now we are 
to have the third liberty Joan. It is essential that it be sub- 
scribed for and subscribed for promptly. Its failure, or even 
great sluggishness in subscribing for it, would have as bad 
effect on our fortunes as the loss of a great battle. 

* When Napoleon was about to enter the Battle of the Pyra- 
mids, he addressed his troops and told them, among other 
things, that the spirits of forty centuries were looking down on 
them from the tops of the Pyramids. 

“The whole world is looking at us to see if we are going to 
keep our pledges. If we do not, it will wound our honor past 
ali surgery. 

“Those of us who are barred from fighting for any reason 
surely can pay, and it is our duty to do so. Once when Dean 
Swift made a speech in favor of some great charity he wound up 
by saying: 

“This is God’s work; God is back of this; and if you like the 
security, come down with the dust.” 

{Applause. ] 

“So the Nation is back of this liberty loan; and if the Amer- 
ican citizens like the secur:ty they should subscribe to these 
bonds. [Applause.] 

“ Chairman. Poore. Ladies and gentlemen, we are going to 
have just a very brief meeting here. We have got to go down 
the Avenue, where a large mass meeting is going to be held for 
the next hour or so. I want to talk just a minute to tell you 
a couple of things: First of all, Mr. Tyler Page, who has just 
been awarded a check of $1,000 as a prize in the national- 
creed contest—the creed being published day before yesterday 
in the local papers and in other papers—has just indorsed that 
check over to Miss Pickford, Miss Dressler, Douglas Fairbanks, 
and Charlie Chaplin, and they have indorsed it so thau it now 
becomes negotiable, and Mr. Page has subscribed for a $1,C00 
liberty bond. [Applause.] To what better purpose could money 
be put than that? [Applause.] 

“By way of explanation, I want to say that I am just going 
to present these four people to you individually. I am not going 
to ask them to talk unless they want to. This job of looking 
after Miss Pickford to-day is a delightful one, and I am tickled 
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to death to introduce Miss Mary Pickford, America’s 
heart. [Applause.] 


sweet- 


“Miss Pickrorp. Charlie, Dug, and I have come 3,500 miles 


across the country to help Uncle Sam raise as many billions as 
we can get, and we hope you are going to help us. [Applause.] 

“Chairman Poole then presented Miss Dressler. 

“ Miss Marie Dresster. Mr, Speaker, Mr. Poole, and ladies and 
gentlemen, I did not come across the continent. 
all the time. [Applause.] But I am going to do the best I can, 
and I want you to say a little prayer for me every night. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“Chairman Poole then presented Douglas Fairbanks. 

“Mr. Farrpanks. Mr. Speaker Crark just said that the 
American people are in the habit of being victorious. Let us 
be victorious to-day, and let us subscribe to the full quota of 
liberty bonds, $3,000,000,000, to-day and not wait until next 
week, This is the time for action, not speeches. So I vote that 
we go right to the various booths and begin selling bonds and 
not talking. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

“Chairman Poole then presented Charlie Chaplin. 

“Mr. CHaprin. You know it is only moving-picture actors 
and royalty that can do this sort of thing. [Laughter.] But 
being serious, we must make this drive a tremendous success. 
Never mind what the schedule is, or anything about that. We 
want to make it as big as possible; because, remember, those 
boys are over there sacrificing fheir lives, and the least we can 
do is to sacrifice our money. But we do not ask that. We ask 
you to invest, and you get a per cent and we get the results for 
this third liberty drive. [Applause.] 

“Chairman Poole then presented Mr. Tyler Page, author of 
the national creed. 

“Mr. Pace. I will recite the creed: 


I am here | 


| tions, American Statistical Association, 


, Yale Graduates. 


ee 


“I believe in the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, whose just powers are derived | 
r 


om the consent of the governed; a democracy in a Republic; a sov- 
on Nation of many sovereign States ; a perfect Union, one and insep- 
arable, established upon those principles of freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity for which Ame 
fortunes. 

“TI therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to sup- | 
ort its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend | 
t against all enemies. 


“TApplause.]” 


an patriots sacrificed their lives and 


Vital Statistics. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
Ix tne House or REprEsENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 12, 1918. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include references and 
authorities in connection with the address by Louis I. Dublin 
before the social and economic section of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, December 29, 1917. 

The matter above referred‘ to is as follows: 


References and authorities in connection with the address by Louis I. 
Dublin before the social and economic section of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, delivered at the University 
of Pittsburgh, December 29, i and printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, January 11, 1918. 


1. A series of reports on the death rate by Bertillon, Liwenthal, 
Drouineau, Atthalin, Fevrier, and Strauss, and on the birth rate by 
Neymarck, March, Bertillon, Ray, Drouineau, Atthalin, and Lyon-Caen. 
Melun, Imprimerie Administrative, Paris. 

Burn, Joseph, Vital Statistics Explained. (London, 1914, 19.) 

3 Ministere du Travail et de la Provoyance Sociale. Statistique + 
a du Mouvement de la Population jusqu’en, 1905. (Vol. 1, 


—_ 


13. Commonwealth Report on RBirihs, 


of Massachusetts. Annual 


Marriages, and Deaths. (1914, p. 181.) 
14. Mortality Statistics, 1910. United States Bureau of the Census. 
15. Hill, Joseph A. Comparative Fecundity of Women of Native 
and Foreign Parentage in the United States. (Quarterly Puwblica- 


Boston, December, 1913, p. 583.) 
A Study of the Birth Rate in Harvard and 
(Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, Boston, September, 


16. Phillips, John_C. 


1916, p. 25.) 

17. Nearing, Nellie Seeds. Education and Fecundity. (Quarterly 
ae American Statistical Association, Boston, June, 1914, 
p. 126. 

18. Cattell, J. McKeen. Families | - American Men of Science. 
(Scientific Monthly, March, 1917, p. 248.) 

19. Sprague, Robert J. Education and Race Suicide. (Journal of 
Heredity, Washington, D. C., April, 1915, p. 158.) 


War-Time Prohibition in the Hawaiian Islands. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON.C.F.REAVIS, 


NEBRASKA, 
In tue House or REpresENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 12, 1918. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address delivered 
by the Hawaiian Delegate [Mr. KALANIANAOLE] on war-time 
prohibition in the Hawaiian Islands. 

The address is as follows: 

“Mr. KALANIANAOLE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the legislation before the House is 2 war-emergency 
measure. It provides “bone-dry” prohibition for the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii during the period of the war. It further pro- 


| vides that the people of the Territory, when peace has again 
; come to the world. shall decide whether or not prohibition is to 


ee en A CNC 


4. Annual Report of the rier renera i Births, Deaths, and | 


a % sonmene and 
5. Burn, eph, op cit (p. 
6. Dertiiion. acques, Monies a ‘ie eae py Familles. 
Societe de Statistique de Paris. (April, P= 34. 
. Baines, Sir J. Athelstane, The Heeont rend of Population in 
England oo, Wales. (Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, London, 


July, 1916, 399.) 

8. National Birth Rate Commission. The declining Birth Rate—Its 
Causes and Effects. (London, 1916. 

9. Annual Report of the Registrar Gaperel of Births, Deaths, and 
Marriages in England and Wales. (191 a ae 

10. Baines, Sir J. Athelstane, op cit ( @. 4 

11, Thirteenth Census of the United Eng 
General Report and Analysis. 


12. Willeox. Walter IF’. Nature and Significance of the Changes in 
the Birth and Death Rates in Recent Years. (Quarterly Publications, 


Vales 1915, p. 


Journal de la 


“Volume 1, Population: 


American Statistical Association, Boston, March, 1916, p. 1.) 
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remain in force. 


“Mr. Speaker, during the 14 years that 1 have served in the 
House of Representatives I have zealously guarded the home- 
rule rights of the people of Hawaii. We are fully capable of 
settling all our domestic problems, and the waiver of this right 
in this instance, I trust, will not be made a precedent for fu- 
ture inroads by the Federal Government on the inherent right 
of the people of the islands to home rule. 

“Mr. Speaker, Hawaii aims to do her bit to the utmost meas- 
ure in this world’s war. We have not failed in men nor money, 
and we will not fail until peace is restored in the world. And 
not having failed in these matters, we do not hesitate to waive 
our demand for home rule when it is necessary that speedy ac- 
tion be had to protect the thousands of soldiers who are in our 
Territory guarding the outpost of the western frontier. 

“TIT trust the gentlemen of the House fully appreciate the 

value and the importance of the Territory of Hawall to the en- 
tire United States. We stand as an outpost ready to fight at 
a moment’s notice and, until the end, to protect the people on 
the mainland. We in Hawaii are not now in the theater of the 

war; but remember that this is a world’s war, and surely it is 
wise to be prepared in all quarters. 

“On the island of Oahu is the naval base, Pearl Harbor. To 
defend this base there are fortifications, with accompanying 
garrisons, and it is to save the soldiers on Oahu—and they 
number thousands—from themselves and the evils that go hand 
in hand with drink that the leaders in the religious, social, and 
commercial life of the Territory are asking that Congress now 
vote the Territery “ bone dry ” for the period of the war. 

“ Partial prohibition has already been ordered for the island 
of Oahu. President Wilson, by virtue of the authority given 
him under the draft act, has declared that, for all intents and 
purposes, the island of Oahu. the fortified island of the Ha- 
waiian Group, shall be a military zone. This means that on 


| April 10 last the saloons in Honolulu went out of business. 


“ But, Mr. Speaker, the order does not prohibit the manufac- 
ture of aleoholic liquors nor does it prohibit the individual 
from importing liquors for his own use and the use of his 
friends in his own home, excepting, of course, Army and Navy 
officers. This, then, is not prohibition. This is simply a restric- 
tion placed upon the poor man. Under the existing order the 
man with the money, the friends, and the ‘know how’ can 
have shipped in a supply of liquors and indulge their appetites 
without restriction. If we are to have prohibition in Hawail, 


' we must have such prohibition as will place all men on an equal 


footing. There should be no class distinction or advantage 
given those fortunate enough to have money. To my mind, all 
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laws, whether by direct legislation or by Executive order, should 
make one level for everyone concerned. 

“T trust that the Members of the House and the country will 
not misinterpret the campaign behind the movement for war- 
time prohibition in Hawaii. There has been a great deal said 
and written about the vice conditions in Honolulu as they con- 
eern the soldiers. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state here and now 
that the citizenry of the Territory of Hawaii, in capability 
and morality and Americanism, is not outranked by any por- 
tion of the United States of America. Wherever soldiers are 
concentrated conditions spring up that are antagonistic to the 
best interests of a community. This is true in Honolulu, but 
the extent of the objectionable conditions is always exagger- 
ated in a small community. It is safe to say that the vice 
records of Honolulu will show to the advantage of Hawaii when 
compared with conditions surrounding the cantonments on tbe 
mainland. A strong hand is needed to control these conditions, 
and the elimination of strong drink is the first step in the direc- 
tion of a real clean-up. 

“Up to this time I have opposed legislation that would force 
prohibition on the people of Hawaii without giving them a voice 
in the determination of the question. I favored the submission 
of the matter to a vote of the people, letting the majority rule. 
However, the war and its changing conditions and the educa- 
tional work among the people of the Territory generally lead 
me to believe that the Hawaiians, although strong for home 
rule, are behind this movement for war-time prohibition. The 
most important and influential of all the helpful organizations 
of individuals in this movement, and the one that influenced 
my present stand on this matter, is the Ahahui Puuhonua o na 
Hawaii (Hawaiian Protective Association). This association 
has canvassed the Hawaiian people, and their report is that a 
majority of the people want prohibition. Petitions have been 
received from numerous associations and societies in the Terri- 
tory, and these associations and societies are made up of people 
of all nationalities. Hawaiians predominate in signing these 
petitions, but there are many Anglo-Saxons, Japanese, Chinese, 
Filipinos, Koreans, Portuguese, and Chinese-Hawaiians. In- 
deed, there is hardly a nationality under the sun that is not 
represented in the movement to make the Territory of Hawaii 
dry for the period of the war. 

“Mr. Speaker, I will now read a memorial to Congress for 
war-time prohibition from the Ahahui Puuhonua o na Hawaii. 
I wish to state that this organization, composed entirely of 
native Hawaiians, is truly representative of the best thought 
and most progressive spirit of the race. It is deeply interested 
in the welfare of the Hawaiian people, and because of its 
altruistic and public-spirited work commands the confidence 
and respect of all the people residing in the islands. The 
memorial and resolutions are “s follows: 

** MEMORIAL OF AHAHUI PUUHONUA O NA HAWAII (HAWAIIAN PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION). 


“The dawn of civilization broke upon a world at strife where man, 
under the clashes of army, was forging his way for freedom and for 
the attainment of happiness. Bloodshed tinged the soil where the 
battlements for human safety stood, and over the wide stretches of 
human experience ignorance and tyranny reigned with terrorizing 
domination. Morai degeneration and spiritual restraints carried the 
struggle for darkness and for light, while the means for physical 
sustenance were luring the human race to a deadly competition. 

* But man’s destiny was tuned to the divine purpose, and dark as 
the past was, the Imminent One, who pervaded all life, was guiding 
him with a patient hand. Gradually, but st the course for human 
life and conduct was unyeiled, and man, in is evolution, has risen 
from a chaotic void which knew no bound to the lofty height of the 
Christian ideal, through which the world as a whole was seen to la 
in all its charm of unfolding possibilities. So, as the centuries rol] 
on, and like a marble statue in its making, man, under divine guidance, 
had become somewhat stripped of the wastes and chips which weighed 
heavily on him, and now it is certain that in His own good time the 
Creator, in all His wisdom and with human agency, will complete the 
siow but sure task of shaping him to His own image. 

“What has been true of humanity at large has also been true of 
Hawaii. Persisting in her struggle for higher attainments, she rose 
from the depths of a heinous barbarism which scattered her people into 
war-like tribes to the height of a national unity and peace, which 
resulted in a naterial and spiritual consolidation paving the way for 
the advent o: Christianity anc of the so-called Christian civilization. 
In 1819 the last chapter of her people's early struggles closed with 
the abolition of heathenism and idolatry by King Kamehameha II and 
Queen Kaahumanu. A new chapter in her history began with Opuka- 
haia, who, through his persuasive and persistent pleas, vrought the 
early Christian missionaries to these shores to introduce Christianity, 
thus makine a new beginning in the transition period of Hawaii's 
national! life. 

“But the dawn of the new era did not end her struggles for that pur- 
pose for which she was made a part of the general creation. he 
Christian ideal of life and conduct did not come alone. Following in 
the wake of the civilization which accompanied it were the manifold 

vils and the deadly vices of the other nations, and these found fruitful 
Dasment in Hawaii's virgin soil, thus multiplying with an alarming 
‘rapidity the physical, spiritual, moral, and social problems of its peo- 
ple, and thus intensifying the hardships of its leaders. The battle for 
racial elevation, therefore, continued, and for almost 100 years since 
that time, and with a new energy derived from a new source, the peo- 
ple of these sun-kissed shores have maintained a steady and a persistent 
endeavor to eliminate the venoms of heathenism and of civilization and 
to establish for themselves a high social and moral order of life, 
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“Among the deadly enemies which the ruthless and greedily worldli- 
ness brought to Hawaii, and which played a most prominent part in the 
destruction to human life and welfare here, was rum. Alluring and cap- 
tivating in its effects and powerful 1n its grip, it ruined the dignity and 
the sanctity of many of Hawaii's homes. It broke up muititudes of 
families and drove hosts to poverty, deviltry, pauperism, insane asylums, 
and to their graves. As far back as 1830 king aleobol was making its 
drive with a deadly effect. The awful and undue presssure of lawless- 
ness and drunkenness forced upon the natives by foreigners, even with 
hostile and war-like measures, were opening the floodgates of hell at the 
important commercial centers of these islands—pouring forth upon the 
helpicss people the curses of alcoholism and opening a new battle field 
fer those who were struggling for Hawaii's best interests. 

“But Hawaii did not lose courage. She continued her fight with 
unabated vigor. The world may well look back with a deep sense of 
gratitude and pride at the immediate step taken by Hawaii rulers, 
who, in 1830, struck the first effective blow at alcoholism. Moved with 
indignation because of the ravages of drunkenness and flamed with a 
passion to guard and protect their national dignity and henor, they 
created a temperance society—the first in the history of the temperance 
movement in the United States—for the sole purpose of destroying 
king alcohol. Among some of the powerful leaders who constituted this 
much-needed organization were the four chiefs—Adams, Hoapili, Kai- 
kioewa, and Naiehe. Many of the other prominent chiefs and Hawaiians 
were also members of the society. To show the far-reaching effects of 
ardent spirits at that time and to portray the seriousness of the situa- 
tion as it appeared to these leaders, the resolution of the society is 
worthy of note: 

“1. We will not drink ardent spirits for pleasure. 

“2. We will not traffic in ardent spirits for gain. 

“3. We will not engage in distilling ardent spirits. 

“4. We will not treat our relatives, acquaintances, or strangers with 
ardent spirits except with the consent of a temperate physician. 

; E 5. We will not give ardent spirits to workmen on account of their 

abor. 

“That the temperance reform should have found so much favor among 
the people of the islands before it had a grip in other Christian coun- 
tries or brought the annual expense of alcoholic drinks in the United 
States not much below $100,000.000 was to the world a matter of much 
surprise, to many of congratulation, and to others of vexation. 

“But all this goes to show Hawaii's early struggle against the seduc- 
tive and pcisonous liquid, and that with the growth, development, and 
extension of her national, political, educational, social, and spiritual 
life that struggle has not ceased. On the other hand, it has been in- 
tensified and continued with an increasing momentum, and at the present 
it is reaching the zenith of its power and hurling its final blows. 

“To make this warfare Reeey effective and to bring an imme- 
diate cessation to the losses caused by strong drink the ‘ ‘hahui Puu- 
honua o na Hawali’ {Hawaiian Protective Association), an organization 
which represents the Hawaiian race as a whole, and created for the 
sole purpose of protectes that race and of maintaining the best tradi- 
tions and principies of Hawnii, has been summoned by fts leaders and 
members to work for prohibition in Hawaii until victory is won. In 
response to that call and in view of the pressing necessity of prohibiting 
alcoholic drink in order to safeguard the efficiency of our fighting men 
who ere preparing to go to the front, this association has taken upon 
itself the immense responsibility of oringing to a satisfactory and final 
a ~ battle which was started by the first temperance society of 

awali. 

“Tt is with pleasure, therefore, that the ‘Ahahui Puuhonua o na 
Hawaii’ (Hawaiian Protective Association) present to the Congress of 
the United States of America the following resolutions praying for 
prohibition in Hawaii: 

“ Resolutions. 

“Whereas the ‘Ahahui Puuhonua o na Hawali’ (Hawaiian Protective 
Association). representing the Hawaiian race, in endeavoring in 
every way to protect the Hawaiian people from everything that is 
disastrous to their life and genera! welfare, thereby continuing the 
struggle of Hawali’s early leaders to maintain and to promote the 
best traditions and principles of their forefathers; and 

“Whereas experience and facts have shown and proven that alcoholic 
drinks are an evil and a menace to the social, educational, physical, 
moral, and spiritual welfare of the Hawaiian as well as of the other 
races in this Territory ; and 

“Whereas alcoholic drinks have been proven to be detrimental and 
perilous to the mental, moral, and physical welfare of the fighting 
men of cur country, thus making the elimination of the same a 

roper and effective war measure at this time, when our country 
s engaged in the world-wide war; and 

“ Whereas the war conditions in our country are demanding with im- 
perative force the immediate application of al! effective means for 
the successful carrying out of our country's war measures; and 
that, from such a stan:point, prohibition in Hawaii is an immediate 
necessity and a suspension of precedence in our home-rule practice is, 
therefore, necessary; and that, while we do believe in and adhere 
to the home-rule doctrine we do recognize that the emergency ocra- 
sioned by the war must be met now, and in order to accomplish 
it the home-rule doctrine must be suspended: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Hon. J K. KaLanitaxaour, Delegate to Congress, 
be petitioned by the Ahahui Puuhonua o na Hawaii (Hawaiian Protective 
Association) through its officers to obtain in the Congress of the United 
States the passage of a Federal prohibition bill for Hawaii; that a copy 
of this memorial and resolution be spread on the minutes of this asso- 
ciation ; that attested copies of the same be forwarded to the President 
of the United States, to the President of the Senate, to the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, and to Hawaii's Delegate to Congress. 

“Signed by its officers and directors. 

“J. K. KALANIANAOLE, President. 

* Joun C. LANE, Vice President. 
“Jesse Uiorn], Secretary. 

“ HENRY KapeLa, Auditor. 

“SamMvueEL C. Dwicut, Treasurer. 

“ AKAIKO AKANA, Director 
“WiLtiamM JARETT SHELDON, Director. 


“Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I wish to eall your 
attention also to a set of resolutions adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce of the Island of Maui. It appears that the people 
of Maui are fully alive to the disadvantages of the ‘dry Oahu’ 
measure so far as the other islands than Oahu are concerned, and 
they are also fully alive to the need of saving the foodstuffs 
which now go into the manufacture of booze in the islauds, 
Maui, it is claimed, does not wish to become the dumping ground 
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‘for Honolulu’s ‘ wine bums,’ nor does Maui desire to have her 
raw food materials converted into intoxicants when we are told 
that ‘food will win the war.’ The action of its chamber of 
commerce at a meeting held March 22 last is, therefore, very 
much to the point, and I wish to include in these remarks the 
resolution which was tken adopted: 


“ Resolutions. 


“ Whereas in order to effectively aid our Government every effort should 
be made to speed up production of necessary materials for the con- 
duct of the war, including food products; and 

** Whereas the Territory of Hawaii foe a large quantity of such 
food products, namely, sugar and canned ees and 

“* Whereas it is a known fact that the use of intoxicating liquors is one 
So age agencies which works against efficiency in all indus- 
tries ; an 

“Whereas the recent order of President Wilson, prohibiting the sale 
of liquor on the island of Oahu, may deter the passage of the bill 
providing for prohibition for the Territory of Hawaii, now under 
consideration by the Congress of the United States; and 

“Whereas although we believe the said order of the President safe- 
guards those in active military service of the Federal Government, 
we believe that results will be far better if said bill becomes law 
as prohibition for the entire sernery of Hawaii, as it will assure 
far better industrial efficiency as well as the saving of foodstuffs 
now used in the manufacture of alcoholic beverages consumed in 
this Territory ; and 

“ Whereas we further feel that great unfairness will result to us if 
prohibition is applied on the island of Oahu only, as such a half- 
way measure will be followed by a large increase in the liquor 
traffic and its accompanying evils on this island: Therefore be it 

« Resolved, That the Maui Chamber of Commerce, being a representa- 
tive body of the county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii, urges the Delegate 
to Congress from said Territory of Hawaii to use every effort to further 
the enactment of a law, as a war measure, providing for prohibition for 
this Territory as a whole; and be it further 

“ Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and resolution be sent to 
our Delegate to Congress, J. KUHIO LANIANAOLB, 


“And now, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, by reason 
of all these facts which I have just stated, and in conformity 
with the request of the people of Hawaii, as contained in the 
resolution referred to, I have introduced House bill 9960, enti- 
tled ‘An act to prohibit the sale, manufacture, and importation 
of intoxicating liquors in the Territory of Hawaii during the 
period of the war,’ which has been favorably recommended by 
the Committee on Territories, and one in similar terms, having 
been introduced into the Senate by Mr. SHerpparp, has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on Porto Rico and Pacific 
Islands in that body, and I earnestly request that you give this 
measure your careful consideration and enact the same into 
law just as soon as possible.” 


Delay, Delay, and Still More Delay. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRA G. HERSEY, 
OF MAINE, 


In tue House or Representatives, 


Tuesday, April 2, 1918. 


On the Dill to authorize the Secretary of Labor to 
local transportation, and other community facilities 


rovide housing, 
or war needs, 


Yet a little sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to 
sleep; so shall thy poverty come as one that traveleth, and thy want 
as an armed man. (Proverbs xxiv, 33-34.) 


_~ 


Complaints are coming up all over the country as to the delays that 
have been brought about in the building of ships, in the manufacture 
of munitions, in the construction of guns, in the production of clothing 
for the soldiers. Why, gentlemen, we had almost a scandal last year 
in regard to matters that grew out of the Shipping Board and delays 
and delays in constructing shipping—delays all around. (Representa- 
oe _— of Alabama, in the House of Representatives, Apr. 1, 


_— 


“ In the meantime cur policy is a masterly inactivity. (John C. Cal- 
oun. 


Labor, money, life, the people are giving and to give. They have the 
right, their representatives have the duty, and would be bad citizens as 
well as unfaithful representatives if they didn’t fulfill it, of blaming, 
of attacking the administration or any part, organ, or agent, military or 
civil, of the Government that is or seems to be incompetent or remiss in 
organizing victory. They are bad friends of the administration, and, 
what is infinitely more, of the country, who defend the administration 
indiscriminately, impute evil motives to those who assail it, and assume 
an intolerably “ Byzantine” attitude. The administration itself is not 
wise if it shrinks from the frankest and even the roughest criticism. 
The winning of the war is everything. The administration, any admin- 
istration, is nothing in comparison. Only the administration can hurt 
itself, tor instance, by impatience of disapproval, by adherence to mis- 
takes, by obstinacy, by clinging to incompetents “ under fire,” by con- 
cealment of unpleasant facts. (IUditorial from the New York Times.) 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, I am earnestly in favor of the 
passage of this bill. It should have been enacted into law and 
put into execution 10 months ago, and the delay is but another 
chapter in this awful tragedy of the unprepared. 

One year ago we declared war against Germany and at once 
placed at the disposal of the President “all the resources of the 
country.” We immediately gave him every assistance and con- 
ferred upon him every power necessary for a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

Certain plain facts were well known to the Nation at that 
time. We knew the terrible distress of those who were to be 
our allies in this great war. England, France, Italy, and Rus- 
sia had for three long years been waging a defensive warfare 
against a cruel invader. There was a battle line of a thousand 
miles held by our allied forces. They were then completely ex- 
hausted, with only men, guns, and munitions of war sufficient to 
hold back the invaders until they could obtain help from 
America. 

Our declaration of war greatly cheered and heartened our 
friends over the seas, and we gave them to understand that the 
United States, the greatest, the richest, and most powerful 
Nation on the earth, would immediately mobilize all her re- 
sources and at once send over the seas men, munitions of war, 
money, ships, aeroplanes, submarine destroyers, and everything 
that was needed to win the war. 

The Congress early requested of the President the absolute 
necessity of the appointment of a nonpartisan advisory war 
board on the conduct of the war, so that we might at all times be 
in touch with the war organizations and assist in the vigorous 
prosecution of this mighty undertaking. This was denied, the 
administration claiming that the President should have full 
power as Commander in Chief to form his own war cabinet, his 
own war boards, and that the work of this erganization should 
be kept secret from Congress and be known only to the Presi- 
dent and his personal advisers, and that the war should be 
carried on by policies inaugurated solely by the administration. 

Within a few days affer the declaration of war ex-President 
Roosevelt came to Washington and offered his resistless energy 
and his valuable services as a soldier to the President, and asked 
the privilege of immediately taking to France 200,000 Americans 
who had been trained from youth in the use of the horse and the 
rifle—_the Rough Riders, so called, of the great West—and in 
France to fight side by side with our allies and carry the Stars 
and Stripes at once on to the foreign battle fields. This to be 
followed up by 200,000 more mén under the command of Gen. 
Leonard Wood and others—men who needed no camp training 
and who begged the privilege of taking over their own horses 
and rifles and at once to represent the United States on the 
battle fields of Europe. This offer was refused by the Presi- 
dent on the ground, as understood at the time, and still unex- 
plained, that the President as Commander in Chief would con- 
duct this war according to his own plans and policies, and with 
an army made up from the National Guard and those who were 
called under the selective draft. 

In the meantime the administration assured the country that 
no time would be lost in war preparation and in getting men 
over the seas to assist our allies in their terrible struggle to 
hold back the foe. 

Washington became at once the center of war preparations. 
Congress remained in continuous session while a hundred thou- 
sand new war workers, so called, came to Washington to form 
what was known as the war machine, whose details, objects, 
and purposes have not yet been fully known to the country. 
We do know, however, that all the public buildings were imme- 
diately filled to overflowing by chiefs, commissioners, managers. 
and officers, whose duties have still remained a secret to the 
public. 

Yes; 62,000 noncombatants donned military dress and the 
spurs and uniforms of the Army or Navy and settled themselves 
into comfortable offices with all modern furniture and ap- 
pliances, surrounded by a multitude of clerks and assistants. 

Yor three years preceding the war the great munition fac- 
tories and large manufacturing plants of the United States had 
been turning out immense war material for our allies, and they 
still continue to do so, and it, of course, became necessary at 
once to contract with these plants to furnish us guns and mate- 
rials and to utilize all the great resources of the country in the 
way of manufactures to make for us war materials, munitions, 
guns, aeroplanes, ships, and other instruments of war, so as to 
immediately properly equip the vast Army that had been called 
to arms. 

Some departments of the Government or subdivisions of this 
great War Board had been assigned no doubt to the duty of 
making contracts for the manufacture of goods, materials, and 
munitions of war, and this department, we understand, properly 
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performed their part of the war program, for we find that the Gov- 
ernment early last summer made 50,000 written contracts with 
2,381 different firms, individuals, or corporations for the prompt 
manufacture of the necessary shipping, aeroplanes, and mate- 
rials to properly equip and make efficient our Army and Navy. 

These 50,000 contracts were made upon what is called the cost- 
plus basis, which obligated our Government to furnish the 
skilled labor that was absolutely necessary to carry out the 
contracts on our part. These contracts were all to be completed 
within a certain reasonable time and could only be delayed if 
our Government failed to provide the necessary skilled labor. 

It seems, however, that no one was appointed or authorized 
by the War Board to look after providing and furnishing the 
necessary labor. Skilled laborers everywhere stood ready to 
leave their employment in peace industries and enter the service 
in this new war work. Many of them by the changes wrought 
by the war had been thrown out of their usual employment and 
were standing idly in the market place, and when asked, in the 
language of old, “‘ Why stand ye here all the day idle?” they 
answered, “ Because no man hath hired us.” 

Long delays to obtain employment from the Government 
caused many of these workmen to enter the service in the ranks 
and in the training camps and to cross the seas. Others waited 
‘patiently through the long summer months to be called to the 
‘factories and shipyards where they could render such valuable 
service in our time of need. The American Federation of Labor 
‘claimed that they wouid furnish to the Government all the 
skilled labor necessary if the Government would provide the 
necessary housing facilities to take care of the laborers. 

But the summer went by and autumn came and winter with its 
snows and they were not called. This serious condition ought 
‘to have been known by those having charge of the conduct of 
the war. It was known as early as September last. In the hear- 
ings before the Committee on Labor, February 11 last, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Kreatrne], a member of that com- 
mittee, testified : as 


I attended a conference—and I see some gentlemen here who at- 
tended the same conference—in the office of Mr. Gompers, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, it seems to me, in September, at 
which time practically all of these facts were presented and the need 
for housing facilities was gone into at that time. I was very much im- 

ressed with the necessity for urgent action, and yet four or five months 
ve been permitted to pass without such action being taken, and it 
seems, from a cursory examination of the facts as presented, that 
nothing material has been done in the way of furnishing the necessary 
housing facilities. At that time the conditions were about as bad as 
they are now and were quite as well known as now, so that this is not 
a new problem. 

Mr. Erwuiirz. No. ; 

Mr. Keatinc. And the heads of the various governmental depart- 
ments were familiar with the needs of the problem as early as Septem- 
ber or October? 

Mr. Erpurz. That I can not say: but they were certainly familiar 
with the needs on the 31st of October, when our complete report was 


Mr. Noxan. The real trouble is that no attention has been paid to 
housing accommodations for the workers in these industrial districts ; 
is not that the fact? 

Mr. Erpuitz. Yes, sir. 

In December last the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
United States Senate ordered an investigation of the War Depart- 
ment and attempted to find out something about the details of our 
preparation for war and also to ascertain if possible what had 
already been done. Before that committee appeared Secretary 
of War Baker, with these 50,000 contracts, which upon their face 
were to be completed within a very short time, and if completed 
according to their terms we would have plenty of guns, cannon, 
torpedoes, all kinds of modern munitions of war, 22,000 aero- 
planes and battle planes, and a multitude of ships; and yet the 
information was kept from the committee that up to that time 
nothing had been done by the War Board to perform their part 
of the contract, to wit, to furnish skilled labor. At the great 
plants where these contracts were to be performed there were 
no housing facilities for the workers. These places had long 
been appropriated by the skilled workers engaged in the work of 
completing foreign contracts made before we entered into the war. 

Skilled labor in distant cities would not leave good employ- 
ment there and go far from home unless they could be assured 
‘that they would be housed during the fall and winter. The 
| skilled worker desired to take with him his family and keep 
| house, because he could not afford to pay the high board and 
prices required in these cities, and, more than all, he could not, 
of course, even find a place in which to sleep. 

Labor is loyal, but the skilled laborer can not be expected to 
work in these factories, pay outrageous prices for food, and 
sleep in the open air during the winter season. 

After the startling disclosures made by the investigation of 
the War Department in December a feeble attempt was made to 
‘carry out these war contracts and secure the necessary skilled 
labor. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Manes], chairman 


of the Committee on Labor, introduced a bill similar to the one 
now before us, which bill was referred to his committee, and that 
committee commenced at once hearings upon the bill. The evi- 
dence before our committee was of a startling nature. I have 
only time to quote some brief extracts from a few witnesses. 
The Hon. John Lind, member of the advisory council to the 
Secretary of Labor, testified: 


Labor at the present moment in the Middle West, where there are 
extensive industries and a large supply of skilled labor, is idle. In 
many localities where the contracts have been let and where the war 
industries are carried on they are idle, not because there is no work 
to do but because there are no housing facilities and there are no 
accommodations, Labor can not be taken care of at those places. 

When labor is gathered up, where there is a surplus, and sent to a 

oint where it should be utilized there are no accommodations for it. 
he result is that the overturn in the factories is something horrible. 
Sixty per cent of the men who take employment may not remain a 
week, and, as a consequence, unless this situation can be remedied, 
and unless we can have adequate gee facilities for taking care 
of these ople and coordinate the methods for transferring and 
clearing labor, we will have labor demoralized not only in respett to 
wages but in respect to their working capacity. 
he War Department does not know where the Navy Department is 
letting contracts, and the Navy ree speaking —— does 
not know where the War Department is letting contracts. Ne ther of 
them kuows where the other departments of the Government are 
letting contracts. 


Mr. G. H. Dorr, assistant in the office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, testified : 


Let me illustrate: Under the law as it stands, if we want to acquire 
land in Bridgeport for housing development, we can not buy it. We 
cannot buy it without the consent of the Legislature of Connecticut, 
which legislature does not meet for a year or such a matter. If we 
desire to build houses there, the construction must be temporary in 
character. Now, to meet the needs in that town, provide for the kind 
of labor that is needed for the work—for example, on the heavy guns 
that are being built there—highly skilled machinist labor is necessary, 
not labor that flits in and flits out with the breezes, labor that will come 
and stay—proper housing accommodations must be provided. Em- 
ployers engaged in that kind of work and nee men themselves say 
that you can not secure and hold that class of labor without the same 
accommodations that such men generally enjoy, accommodations which 
will enable them to bring their families there. 

The number of families in Bridgeport from July, 1915, to July, 1917, 
increased by about 11,000. Dwellings for families only increased about 
5,000. Such increase as there was in number of dwellings was due 
to the development by manufacturers, but that has now stopped, though 
the increase in number of families is still going on. A skilled laborin 
man will not bring his family if he can not find a — home to pu 
them in, and if he fails to get his family located at his place of work 
he will not remain A man can not put his family in barracks like 
the men in cantonments, who are single and are there only temporarily. 

Take Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem. Pa. There, as Admiral 
Rousseau has testified, the Government has contracts involving about 
$120,000,000. Those contracts involve materials which are of urgent 
importance to both the Navy and the Army. There the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has planned additional development to take care of the in- 
crease in labor which it foresaw would be absolutely necessary in order 
to perform those contracts. They had acquired a tract of land and let 
contracts for the erection of some 1,500 additional houses. In view 
of the financial situation, and in view of the demands made upon that 
company by the war-revenue bill, which demands ar had to meet, they 
were financlally unable to carry those plans through and canceled the 
contract, took the resulting loss, and there the proposition stands to-day. 
So it is perfectly obvious that we have got to have some relief. The 
population of the town is about 52,000. here are employed there now 
some 28,000 people in the Bethlehem works. Obviously 28,000 men 
can not be accommodated there at the present, and some 11,000 are 
scattered around the neighborhood, some coming from long distances. 
The general surrounding country is saturated with workers, and can not 
take care of any more. Transportation facilities are overcrowded, and 
men can not get into Bethlehem promptly and properly. In order to 
ayail ourselves of the plants now in course of construction it is neces- 
sary for the Government to go ahead with hotsing development in sub- 
stantially the way that the Bethlehem company had planned to do, and 
which that company had considered a good investment. 

Contracts have heaped up at certain places, which were already cen- 
ters of munition manufacture, beyond the housing capacity of those 
places. But in these manufacturing plants we will have many married 
men, and while the ratio of married men to the entire number of men 
employed has been figured out in the past, the chances are that the 
call of so many single men between 21 and 31 to the colors will greatly 
increase the proportion of married men who will be enga in these 
various works. ou can not expect married men to leave their families 
and go and camp out, as it were, in barracks in the same way that the 
soldier does during his training Pa, Possibly in this great emergency 
we ought to expect him to do it for the period of the war, but there is 
absolutely no way of compelling him to do it. 


Mr. Otto M. Eidlitz, engineer and builder, of New York City, 
one of the most experienced and efficient builders in the Nation, 
was appointed a committee of one by the Secretary of War in an 
advisory capacity to the three departments—Army, Navy, and 
Shipping Board. He testified: 


Most of these departments have been under such pressure that they 
tried to get on paper a fighting performance to help our allies and make 
a mown for our country, and they placed the contracts where they 
ones they could get at them the quickest, and in so doing unques- 
tionably have overcrowded some centers and missed others. I do not 
think it was done with malice aforethought or with any other idea than 
to make the biggest showing in the shortest time possible. But they 
have done exactly what you suggested. 


Mr. Eidlitz continuing: 


We are confronted with a real situation, and it is too bad it was not 
realized three months ago, when we were in the midst of winter, be- 
cause to furnish any relief in a matter of this kind you can not shake 
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ost - on a a poeta: it ee that is, to ae - tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, came into the House Feb- 
elligentiy an ao eticiently. mu ave a rea abre amow Oo * a ‘ ates = . 
investigation, selection and intelligent construction. That can not be | TU@ry 13 and claimed that this bill was not properly before the 


done overnight. It is not a cantonment proposition. The remarkable | Committee on Labor, but should have been referred to his com- 


ao ae eR pemote a ye npn races na mittee, and, on his motion, the bill was taken from the Commit- 
or the instalation of pla u e same time no a on 3 “ ce ae 
were made to take care of the men manning those plants. tee on Labor and referred to the Committee on Publie Buildings 


Mr. Noan. Is not this a fact: That through the Shipping Board it | 2nd Grounds; and that committee began hearings upon the bill, 
has been made known publicly, through hearings, that men. did adve- | which hearings were continued for some time, and how long 


cate trillions. of dailars for housing purposes and were absolutely = . : : : ; 
ignored? I do not know who ts responsible for that, but that statement the bill would have slumbered in that committee is a question, 


has been made at hearings, and that is where the trouble lies, that we | had it not been that we received a rude awakening in this 
have not given a thought to the questicn of taking care of .a man prior | tragedy of the unprepared. 


to bringing him to a locality and putting him at work. ‘ . Sane 
Mr. E1puitz. That is stating h very, moderately. Here is the ques- On March 21 last commenced the great German drive of 1918, 


tion, gentiemen: Are we trying to win the war or are we not? It has | Which will be known as the greatest battle in the history of man- 
been demonstrated that certain impertant factories making war prod- | kind.. Germany during the past year had been running her fac- 


ucts—products quite vital te the progress ef the war—have had their s , « . : . 
output restricted anywhere from 30 to 50 per cent, and that such re- tories and munition plants day and night, turning out great 


striction fs largely due—not necessarily wholly due—to the fact that | SUnS, the most modern implements of war, improved aeroplanes, 
labor has no place to go and they can not retain an efficient mechanic, | and deadly instruments with which to slay her enemies. She 


because, as you know, an efficient mechanic requires a decent house in bee ini . ; 
which to live or he will not remain at work. Now, when it is demon- had also n training a mighty army of additional millions, 


strated beyond question that such is the case, is it not pretty nearly | 2d all these were thrown with terrific force against the allied 
time for something to happen? armies which had been for the past year upon the defensive. 

« * “ “ 3 a * In this great batthe America is not a factor. How many men 

Take the Bethlehem Steel Co. That company have been investing | we have in France is a matter of conjecture. The best informa- 


millions in their plants during the last year, se that to-day they value ‘ 000 ‘ ~e¢] 
Oe oe at somewhere in the neighborhood of $150,000,000 or $160,- ti on is — than oe raed They — depending upon borrowed 
000,000, where a year ago they were valued at $72,000,000. They did | Suns, and a recent investigation by the Senate committee dis- 
- avereae Ly of ee na Spey gener re ee oa closed the fact that we have no aeroplanes in France and, fur- 
they are to-day doing ,000, worth of business, of w 50,- ° 2 000 = : 

600,000 is for the United States or her allies. They are working on ther, = of a = nd a eee aoe oe ot a 
guns, gun carriages, and torpedo floats, things that are of vital im- | M€r we Have only 1 and Ww ave only 37 by the Ist day of next 
portanee to the progress of this war. *y were ready by the Ist of | July. 

ee we ert spapons. 89 cogmnte = oon . me gente ©. A further fact was disclosed in the Senate that the shipping 

ey were w . ol s 0 go; they . vr 
were ready then to take on pretty nearly 4,000 more to work’ on a| runs away behind the United States schedule—that the Hog 


nicht shift in order to get to capacity. On the ist of February they | Island plapt was 60,000 tons behind its March schedule. This 


ae ove nee a = nae. pions whieh mevel gogeine 2.200 more | was testimony given before the Committee on Commerce by 
on this work, so that they would require by st ot February 7, aire 
additional men on this particular class of work. In other a to | George J. Baldwin, vice president of the American Interna- 


out it briefly, their factory was running 39 per cent under capacity or | tional Corporation, who was in charge of the work. “ What is 


bate ageciat kind of work. If that is net important I do not under-| the cause of this?” asked Senator Fiercner. “Lack of one 
stance ° 


Mr. Hensry. What atout the housing facilities there? - central authority,” replied Mr. Baldwin. “In my private busi- 
Mr. Erpitz. That was the trouble there. ness, if something goes wrong, I can put my finger en the man 
Mr. Keatrne. They had no place to house their men? to blame. In Government business we run around in a circle.” 
Mr. Eipiitz. No. * * * One thing is certain, that you are net 


going to get your output to the fullest extent, whether ‘it be ships, This great battle in France discloses the further fact that the 
munitions, or anything else. unless ycu do build these houses. You are | 2eroplane is necessary to win the war and that we must out- 
not tea hg be able to mohiline lanee Rd “ rey with ar oe number the Germans in aeroplanes before we can win; and we 
rou give them respectable places in which to live. You can talk abou 

pt or about any other things you want to talk about, but you are to-day informed by members of the House representing the 
can not make water run uphill and you can not do the impossible. The | #@ministration that we will soon begin to build aeroplanes, for 
only way to do is to start at the fundamentals and get them right, and | they have completed a survey of the spruce timber now growing 


then if the other man does not want to do what is right, go after him. e e : 
But until you do place labor in proper places and provide homes for in the United States, which will soon be cut, kiln dried, and 


them in an intelligent way there is no use of talking about conscripting | Manufactured into planes. 


delayed, or how much is it now being delayed, on account of delay in | upon whose heels they are pressing is not so much a reflection upon 
the fulfillment of these contracts? their patriotism as it is a serious reflection upon the competence and 

Mr. E1virtz. Well, now, you see that is a tremendous question. For | administrative foresight of the executives in Washington and their 
instance, we will take Wilmington, Del., and Pusey & Jones and Harlan roducing agents throughout the country. If our available man power 
& Hollingsworth Co. say if they had the necessary houses they could s fairly dealt with, planfully and consecutively used and protected 
increase the efficiency of their plants 50 per cent. The Newport News | from the burden of unpreventable loss of wages, there is every Hkell- 
Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. say they could reduce their time of de- | hood that most of the labor uarest that continues to petees our 
livery six or eight months. Take the Sun Shipbuilding Co., and they | statesmen will disappear. What we need is less patriotic publicity 
say the same thing. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation says their out- | of the disingenuous and fanatical sort and more teamwork at Wash- 
put is being reduced 39 per cent. ' : ington. 


After the hearings before our Committee on Labor still other In spite of all the postponements and pfocrastination of the 
inexcusable delays came to further postpone this matter. The | War Department at Washington, it should be said, however, in 
gentleman from Florida [Mr, Crark], chairman of the Commit- | justice to the War Board that there is one department in this 


labor. This great battle, however, has served to arouse in a slight 
* ® 6 4 e 4 + degree the “ masterly inactivity ” of those having charge of the 
varius Eoopeaitions te, nt telieus cana ot ies Doceremes | ee 
‘ $ 0 overnmen i 
as to how to handle them, and all of those things gradually drift and The committee having charge of this housing bill on March 
nothing comes of them, the suggestions being made with the best of | 29—the eighth day of this great battle—reported this bill into 
ee catedithet ett — ivan La eine ie ye aa the House and asked for its immediate consideration. Now, for 
’ , : ae, ie € j a ae 
you have demonstrated your side of the case beyond the question of a the first time, with feverish anxiety and hysterical ha ste. they 
doubt, and when you know it, and you know the man who holds the | demand its immediate passage without time for consideration, 
een ee Bares ra ee yee _ on and it is announced that the President has made an energetic 
¢ SO : ck, but looks wise tt . 
men ofl tin wha the aaswer Io and does ot ou anything His | 174 Gooceriat ang ead mn abwund. Oaly yenreniny em Leo 
not conducive to patriotism. i : y yes ay Gen. L P 
wont Pa So ala eae end cant oe the ts Dees wate, ane = watch ; ard Wood, who recently returned from France, where he has \ 
fi . p —_ ‘ : abor you get ou . , >a 5 of, 
= ~~ — —s ea ee a The es of these contracts pap chow pot rardter A scone a aeaae address before 
at he has, and many o se that the contractors have, are cost- : ’ : 
plus contracts, and if you house men under conditions where they grow 
aes —. — se ieines abit tea 'en re . = ore: ater eden oat inte Was valley Ot the chadaee he ane aes Or in bet aut coeds met 
v c ut o m. 
stands to reason that if you are working a bed 24 hours in the day, WEEREUS SU FUNS ChE: Gutee ERM aN GAN Gay ter walling Yeo tune: ‘ x 
one as tact as cue man ets =e another one setioen » ithe worm bed, This bill will pass to-day and go to the Senate, where it will 
after a few weeks you will not be getting any great efficiency from any > 
one of the three shifts occupying that 1. And if you have a man a doubt ae Deer aadcen a en a ution, a after a 
hanging on a strap two or three hours a day, when he gets to his work | Decomes a law, atter this long delay, which has not n caus 
he wis Bot oie, you etatens work or saything —_ When the Ger by Congress, then come contracts for building houses, then 
ernment is getting GO per cent output and paying per cent for it, . —<d i . 
it seems to me it would be very good finance te go to that particular ‘ome contracts for skilled labor—delay, delay, and ‘still more 
locality and finance the housing and transportation problems, and let | Ge!ay. 
aa tar me ae ae ca outa onient ot “as ane oe < The New Republic of March 30, 1918, in an editorial says: 
: > ; : v E : 
paid in extra output the cost of your housing and transportation, and aon. bal aaa a —_ cae ie eee = fe ae 
all after that would be, so to speak, pure profit. In addition, you December and January, but yet a large number. At a hearing before 
ee ve the houses and transportation facilities after the contract one of the wage adjustment boards in Washington a few days ago 
was finished. ws 
an employer testified that he had been turning away 95 out of every 
* * * * . * . 100 oe whe came to his plant seeking employment. The discontent 
Mr. Situ. Mr. Eidlitz, how much has the progress of the war been | of these unemployed ‘men and the nervousness of the employed men | 
| 
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great war machine that has been efficient, and that is the one 
having in charge the ordering of office equipment and furniture 
for the new departments and bureaus. While this great battle 
has been raging in Europe the great vans and trucks of the 
Government have been hauling mighty loads through the streets 
of Washington and delivering to the department buildings and 
offices of the war boards new and improved roll-top desks; fine, 
easy office chairs; great filing tanks; and office appliances of 
the most modern type that have been ordered and delivered 
since the war was declared a year ago, so that this one depart- 
ment has been highly efficient and completed its mighty task. 

Will it be said that I have unduly criticized the administra- 
tion in this hour of our Nation’s destiny? I have placed the 
facts before you, and these facts, in my opinion, the people 
should know and understand. The people have been lulled into 
false security by the exaggerated claims of the Secretary of 
War that we were prepared. Germany has not been so de- 
eeived. They have been aware all along of the incompetence 
in war preparedness and the inexcusable delays due to this 
fat, overgrown, lazy war machine, and this great battle now rag- 
ing at the front has been precipitated by the Germans with the 
full knowledge that American arms would not be a factor in 
that contest, and that before we could properly prepare by the 
completion of our war contracts they would win or lose the 
battle in France. 

My position as a Representative in Congress is well stated in 
an editorial from the Philadelphia Inquirer of yesterday. This 
is an independent paper and expresses fully my views as to 
my duty as a Representative. The ediiorial is as follows: 

On April 6 we shall have been at war for 12 months—one whole 

year. e have in that time sent a comparatively small army to France, 
but have not even yet put into training in our own camps the full 
quota of the one draft that we have made. The men abroad are using 
the artillery supplied by the French. They are using machine guns 
furnished | France and England. Whatever protection by airplanes 
is furnish the line of trenches permanently occupied by our men 
comes, not from the United States but from France. We have not 
one single airplane of American manufacture in our Army, and the 
enthusiastic announcement made by Secretary Baker, when put under 
the Soeemene, dwindles down to the shipment of a solitary training 
machine. 
We shall “ get there’ in the course of time—if our French and Eng- 
lish allies can only hold out long enough to wait for us. In another 
12 months we should be able to accomplish genuine results in France. 
But in order to do so there must be an awakening of the authorities 
in Washington to the gravity of the problem. e must double the 
size of the Army; yes, call out three times the number of men we 
now have in the camps. We must feverishly construct machine ns 
and artillery. We must turn out airplanes by the thousands. and we 
must build ships,with an aggregate tonnage measured by the millions. 

And, meanwhile, let us have the precise truth, 





Liberty Loan. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe Hovse or Representatives, 


Saturday, April 13, 1918. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I regret that Congress did not 
recess for 10 days to allow Members to visit their respective 
localities to assist in the great liberty-loan drive. Not being 
able to talk to the people of my district on this important mat- 
ter, I am availing myself of the privilege to talk to them 
through the CoNGRESSIONAL REcorRD. 

The United States is asking its people for a loan of $3,000,- 
000,000. It does not ask to borrow this money without giving 
ample security or paying interest. These bonds issued by .the 
United States Government have back of them as a pledge for 
their payment all the national wealth of this great country, 
conservatively valued at from $250,000,000,000 to $300,000,- 
900,000. These bonds bear interest at the rate of 4} per cent and 
are secured by every foot of land in the United States. These 
bonds are free from al] taxes—national, State, or municipal— 
with the exception of supertaxes, which do not affect people of 
ordinary income. 


‘ 


NATIONAL WEALTH. 


In the last 15 years our national wealth has more than 
doubled. In that brief space of time we have accumulated 
more wealth than the whole British Empire in its entire exist- 
ence, covering centuries of time. The total wealth of the 
United States at the beginning of this war was more than that 
of Great Britain, France, Austria, and Germany combined. 


THE PEOPLE'S GOVERNMENT. 

The United States has been called the great Republic. In 
magnitude of resources, in boundless opportunities, in splendid 
achievements, in happy homes and prosperous intelligent people 
the United States surpasses all other nations in the world. 
Every person who becomes a citizen of this great country, either 
by birth. or naturalization, is a part of the Government itself. 
We are too apt to regard our Government as something quite 
intangible, something far away in which the people have but in- 
direct and remote interest. But when we consider that even 
the President of the United States, the learned and dignified 
judges of the Supreme Court, our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress are but the servants of the people, each represent- 
ing a coordinate branch of the Government, we are impressed 
with the full significance of what it means to be a citizen of 
this great Republic. 

When the Republic of ancient Rome was at the height of 
its power and glory, it was considered more of an honor and 
privilege to be a Roman citizen than a prince or ruler of any 
other country or principality. When Paul, the apostle, was held 
a captive and was bound and ordered by the chief captain of the 
guard to be taken away and scourged he said to his captors, “ Is 
it lawful to scourge a Roman citizen?” The sentence was - 
quickly revoked and the scourges fell from the hands of the 
centurians. Paul, the Roman citizen, was given his freedom. 
Under the law no citizen of Rome could be scourged. 

It means infinitely more to be a citizen of this great Republic, 
a Nation whose foundation rests upon the great principle that 
all men are created equal, that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights—the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, and that governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed. In 
our Government the humblest citizen in the land enjoys the 
same protection and is entitled to the same privileges as the most 
influential and mighty. We are all stockholders in this great 
corporation called the United States of America, and all have 
an equal voice in directing its policies and helping to shape its 
destiny. It follows, therefore, as a necessary corollary, that if 
we share equally in the rights and privileges of the Government, 
we must accept the duties and responsibilities of that Govern- 


ment. 
WAR. 


The United States to-day is engaged in the greatest war in the 
history of the world. A war that will tax our resources to the 
limit, a war that will call for severe sacrifices on the part of 
every citizen. 

- In peace there is nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness and humility, 
But when the blasts of war blow in our ears 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood. 

To-day, along the battle front stretching from the North Sea 
to Switzerland, the world’s greatest tragedy is taking place. 
Back of the vast network of trenches on both sides of the dead 
line are armies aggregating ten millions of men. These men 
are armed and equipped with the most perfect guns and devices 
for destroying human life that the intellect and genius of man 
could conceive. Facing each other in support of these armies 
are two lines of artillery, stretching like an endless chain, hurl- 
ing tons of molten iron every minute, making the very earth 
tremble hundreds of miles away. America has thousands of 
boys already along that battle front, and additional thousands 
are arriving every day upon the scene of action. These boys 
are 2he forces of representative democracy, fighting that govern- 
ments of the people and for the people shall not perish from the 
earth. Every one of our soldiers on the battle front in Europe 
now represents 343 Americans at home. If we visualize we can 
see along those deadly trenches, facing the storm of molten 
lead, the poisonous gases, and the thrusts of bayonets, amid the 
lurid flames of battle, a strong-hearted, manly soldier fighting 
for each one of us at home. He is offering his life for us. He 
is making the supreme sacrifice. “Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his friends.” The 
highest insigna of honor that can come to any soldier is the 
little wooden cross on the field of battle. 


THOSE AT NOME. 


Those of us who remain at home are making very small sacri- 
fices compared with the supreme sacrifice that those brave boys 
are making. They are fighting for us. The very best we can 
do is to supply our soldiers, regardless of cost, with ships, guns, 
ammunition, clothing, food, hospitals, and medicine, and, above 
all, we must give them our moral support. If we are worthy 
of the boys who represent us on the battle field we will save for 
them, we will sacrifice for them, and give generously. If those 
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boys can fight for us on the battle field, we can fight for them in 
the grain field and every other field of effort that will aid them. 


BONDS AS AN INVESTMENT. 


Besides the patriotic motive for purchasing Government bonds 
they should be purchased because they are unquestionably the 
best and safest investment one can make. I confidently pre- 
dict that these bonds, if held 10 years from now, will be at a 
premium of from $1.15 to $1.25. I base my opinion upon the 
financial history of the United States. United States bonds in 
1888 sold for as high as $1.30, and in 1901 brought $1.39 in 
the stock market. In the year 1900, two years after the 
Spanish-American War, Governinent bonds bearing 2 per cent 
interest were offered at par and were oversubscribed. The 
United States has never defaulted on any of its bonds. The 
interest and principal have always been paid the day they 
were due and at 100 cents on the dollar. Back of the wealth 


of our national resources and security for the payment of. 


these bonds stands the rugged honesty, thrift, and enterprise of 
over 100 millions of people. Liberty-loan bonds are the safest 
and best security in the world, and every citizen should buy as 
many of them as possible. 


Seleetive-Draft Law. 
EXTENSION OF: REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, April 15, 1918. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, on Thursday, April 11, 1918, the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutz], in the course of his speech, 
which appears in the ConGRESSIONAL RrEcorD, on page 4993, in 
response to answer made by me, said: 

I have heard a much better explanation than the gentleman gives, and 
that is the Hast took the Army contracts and they filled their munition 
factories with their young men, and they want to pass this law in order 
to exempt them. This is the real truth of the matter. 

I then stated that I had the figures right there, and the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutz] stated: 


saan prove nothing in this case. I have no time to yield further. 
I decline to yield. 

The discussion carried on in the House, as was shown by 
the debate which followed, and which also was continued on 
Friday, April 12, was to the effect that there must be some 
foundation for the statement made by the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Hurt]. 

On the same day, with the permission of the House, at page 
4998, I inserted in the Recorp the list of States, giving the 
number of men who had been sent to the camps under the 
selective-draft law and the number of men who had enlisted 
in the Navy from April 16, 1917, to February 18, 1918. It ap- 
pears that the total number of men who had enlisted in the 
Navy was 132,190, and that the State of New York had given 
13,183. I also learned that of the 68,986 men who had been 
enlisted in the Naval Reserves and the Naval Volunteers over 
10,000 were from the State of New York; the total number of 
men sent to camps under the selective-draft law was 871,213, 
and that the State of New York had given 92,949; the total 
number of men who had been enlisted since April 1, 1917, to 
April 10, 1918, inclusive, in the Regular Army was 404,941, and 
that the State of New York had given 44,508. This is exclusive 
of the National Guard of the State of New York, numbering 
about 35,000 men, or of the men who were in the Army and Navy 
previous to April 1, 1917. 

It appears conclusively that the State of New York, with 
an estimated population of nearly 10,000,000, has furnished 
more than 10 per cent of the total number of men who have 
enlisted or have been drafted since the war commenced, regard- 
less of the number of men and women who are working in fac- 
tories and other places in order to bring victery to our forces as 
quickly as possible. 

I make the bold statement, without fear of contradiction, that 
the Eastern States have done their duty fully by our country and 
Government in its greatest crisis of international affairs, and I 
do not for a moment disparage the good and effective work 
which has been and is being done by the other States, whether in 
the North, the South, the West, or the East. It is about time 
that men realized that this is a war being fought not for one 
particular State or set of States, but for the whole Republic, 


When I submitted figures showing enlistments in the Army 
and the Navy, I did not submit them merely for one particular 
State but for the whole country at large. This is the spirit that 
should actuate all of us. I know of nothing that better illus- 
trates the main underlying thought which should move us than 
the address delivered by the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Kaun], in New York City, on Sunday, March 24, 1918, at the 
Mount Morris Theater, under the auspices of the Institutional 
Synagogue. I, therefore, insert it in full, hoping that it may 
awaken within all men, whether in or out of Congress, the full 
realization that the vital question now before us is “ Whether 
this Republic is to live or die, survive or perish, exist or pass 
out.” May it strengthen all men in the determination that, hav- 
ing been founded to exemplify liberty and freedom in the full 
sense of the term, it must forever remain a beacon light for that 
great purpose, regardless of the cost. 

The address is as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON. JULIUS KAHN, OF CALIFORNIA, AT THE MOUNT MORRIS 
THEATER, MARCH 24, 1918, 


My colleague, ladies, and gentlemen: I would be less than 
human if I were not deeply moved by the reception you have ac- 
corded me this morning. I want to say that it is a great pleas- 
ure, indeed, to come here into the district of my colleague [Mr. 
SIEGEL] and say a few words to you upon the issues that confront 
the American people. Dr. Goldstein referred to the passover 
festival which is approaching. That festival was born of man’s 
desire to be free. It is the Jewish Fourth of July. We were 
slaves in Egypt, driven by the lash of the taskmaster. We were 
compelled to make bricks without straw, and our people, our 
ancestors, groaned under the burden. Finally the Almighty 
gave us our freedom. We traveled through the wilderness 
under the guidance of perhaps the greatest leader of all times, 
until finally we founded a nation. That nation, while it existed, 
had to constantly fight for its life. Not only the men fought 
but the women also fought to continue their freedom. I do not 
think there is a more beautiful passage in scriptural writing than 
the story told in the Book of Judges, where Deborah, the proph- 
etess, called upen Barak to raise 10,000 men in order to fight the 
troops of Sisera of Canaan. Barak, the man, said to the woman, 
“Tf thou wilt go with me, then I will go; but if thou wilt not 
go with me, then I will not go.” And Deborah, the woman, 
replied, “I will surely go with thee.” She went, and the 
forces of Barak smote the forces of Sisera, and the Jews rejoiced 
and had peace for many years thereafter. 

We in this country who are of the Jewish faith have every 
cause to fight for this land of freedom. I had a striking illus- 
tration this morning in coming to this place of gathering of how 
much we owe this country. I came here with the father-in-law 
of your leader. He told me that 33 years ago he came to the 
United States with just 6 cents in his pocket. He was an 
honest and a hard-working man. He took advantage of the 
opportunities that lie spread before every citizen of the Re- 
public, and he prospered. He is devoting himself in the later 
years of his life to helping the less fortunate of his fellow 
men. But it was here that he found his opportunity. He did 
not have it in the Old World. He probably woukl never have 
been able to accomplish there what he has accomplished here. 
So I say to you that in a land which gives you such opportuni- 
ties ought you not to be willing to give everything you have, 
even life itself, for that country? 

Mr. SIEGEL, my colleague, in introducing me, spoke of the 
fact that there are people in this neighborhood who are opposed 
to this war. There are many people all over this country who 
are opposed to the war. The American people are a peace- 
loving people. The American people in all their history have 
never gone to war without having tried, all the arts of diplo- 
macy to prevent war. But what happened? We are but an- 
other example of the fact that no nation on earth is the sole 
arbiter of its own destinies. The American people wanted 
peace. The American people hoped to avoid war; then, like a 
bolt of lightning out of the clear sky, about 6 o’clock on the 
evening of January 31, 1917, the German chancellor sent for 
Ambassador Gerard and said: “At midnight, at the beginning 
of the 1st day_of February, six hours from now, we will ruth- 
lessly sink and destroy every American ship that dares to pass 
these lines on the Atlantic Ocean.” And he gave a description 
of the area ; these lines which Germany herself drew, lines which, 
under international law, we had an absolute right te cress with- 
out molestation. It came like a shock to every man in public 
life in this country and to every patriotic American. 

The President immediately came to Congress and advised a 
rather pacific course, namely, that we break off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Germany as a sign of protest against Germany = "n- 
lawful actions. Congress followed his advice. We sent Bern- 
storff back to Berlin and recalled Gerard. Congress alone in 
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this country can make war. It requires an act of Congress. 
Congress declared no war. We were in session five weeks after 
that event and war was not declared. Then weadjourned. After 
the Members had been away from Washington for about three 
weeks Germany carried out her threat. She sank our ships, she 
drowned our citizens, and the red blood of America was stirred. 
We had to fight or surrender our sovereignty. To have allowed 
this instance to go by without taking up the sword would have 
meant that we were ready to pull down the Stars and Stripes 
and hoist in their stead the white flag of surrender. I hope to 
God that never in the annals of our country will Americans 
do such a cowardly and disgraceful a thing as that. 

However, we went to war. Oh, there were a few of us long be- 
fore that time who had continually preached the doctrine of pre- 
paredness. We were familiar with American history. We were 
familiar with world history, and we knew that we were only 
living in a fool’s paradise when we drifted on and on without 
making preparation of any kind to properly defend ourselves. 
We went into this war without preparation. We have been in 
the war almost a year, and we are really not in the war yet. It 
is too bad, but we are going to get ready and we are going to win. 
We will never quit until we do do it, because the future of the 
American continent depends upon America’s winning this war. 

This is not the first time that America has fought for this 
very right to sail the seas unmolested. Our people do not realize 
it, but this is the fifth time in our brief history as a Nation 
that we have unfurled our battle flags to fight for American 
rights upon the high seas. Before we were 10 years old as a 
Nation, before we had practically laid off our swaddling clothes 
as a Government, we became involved with the country that had 
been the friend and ally of the United States during the Revolu- 
tionary period—France. France, that had given us men and 
ships and money, began to interfere with our rights upon the 
seas. For three long years we kept interchanging notes, just as 
we interchanged notes in this period of our history. 

The French Directorate took no heed of our protests. They 
seized our-ships, they seized our cargoes, they made prisoners of 
American citizens, and our country, although young, under Wash- 
ington and Adams sent protest after protest. Finally, in 1798, 
the matter had grown to be such a source of irritation to 
Americans that Congress appropriated money for the building 
of the American Navy, and they created the Navy Department— 
there had been none up to that time. Congress went a step 
further. They issued a commission to George Washington and 
appointed him Lieutenant General of the American Army. The 
Secretary of War went from Philadelphia, which was then the 
seat of Government, to Mount Vernon to deliver to Washington 
his commission. He found that foremost American in the fields 
attending to his crops. He had, at that time, retired to private 
life. When the Secretary of War told him what his mission was 
and how his fellow citizens looked to him to lead them to 
success in a war with France, Washington replied in words that 
I want you boys always to bear in your memories as long as you 
live, and you little girls, too, for Washington said, “ I am ready 
for any set vice that I can give to my country.” And that is the 
spirit that must actuate us to-day. It was in that spirit that we 
passed the selective-draft law. 

The selective-draft law says, in effect, “ Every man who ac- 
cepts the benefits of this country, every man who lives under 
the laws of this country, every man who is protected in his life 
und property in this country, when this country becomes in- 
volved in war owes it as a duty to gather under the flag to fight 
the battles of the Republic.” The great body of American 
citizens have accepted that doctrine. Under that doctrine we 


will furnish millions of men, who will go gladly under the. 


Stars and Stripes to fight for the continuation of that freedom 
for which our forefathers bled and died. 

We made peace with France in 1800. She acknowledged our 
rights upon the seas, and, thank the Lord, from that day to this 
our relationship with that great Republic on the other side 
of the Atlantic has always been most amicable. In 1801, the 
very next year, the Barbary pirates of Tunis, Tripoli, and 
Morocco seized American ships, sank them, seized the cargoes, 
made the crews prisoners and sold them into slavery. Congress 
declared war. That was the second war for our rights. It 
lasted for four long years, and finally the Barbary pirates 
surrendered. They acknowledged in a treaty of peace American 
rigpts upon the seas, 

In 1805, when that treaty of peace was signed, Pius VII, who 
was then occupying St. Peter’s chair in Rome, issued a state- 
ment to the world, in which he said that the new Republic, 
the United States of America, had done more for humanity in 
that war than all the Christian nations of Europe put together. 
So you see, my friends, over 100 years ago, when we were still 
a young Nation trying to upheld and maintain a fitting station 
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among the free countries of the world, we were fighting the cause 
of humanity. In 1812 we had our third war, and that was with 
England, as you all remember. I do not need to go into the 
history of that war. After we made our treaty of peace Eng- 
land never again questioned our rights upon the high seas. 

In 1815 we had our fourth war for our rights. Algiers broke 
loose this time. She was receiving a tribute from all the mari- 
time countries of the world. England and Holland and Portu- 
gal and Spain were all paying their tributes to the pirates of 
Algiers for the right to sail the seas. We paid ours, too. The 
Bey of that country thought he was not getting enough, and 
he wanted to raise the price. He was the original profiteer, I 
think. This country said, “ No.” He sank our ships and also 
seized some. He sold the officers and crews into slavery, and 
President Madison then sent a fleet under Commodore Decatur 
to punish these pirates. Decatur was the man who said, “ My 
country, may she always be right; but right or wrong, my 
country.” In four months’ time he had the Bey of Algiers on his 


‘knees. The Algerians made a treaty of peace, under the terms 


of which they acknowledged our rights. Then we drifted along 
for 102 years without any nation on earth questioning those 
rights, until finally, as I told you a while ago, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Germany threw down the gage of battle to us, which 
we were compelled, in self-protection, to pick up. 

The man in this country to-day who denounces this war, his 
country being in the war, has no business on American soil. 
The man in this country who announces that he will refuse to 
lend a dollar to buy bonds to continue this war, so that we can 
supply the boys who are ready to lay down their lives, that man, 
in my humble opinion, is a traitor to this country. If your boy 
and my boy are willing to die for their country, and some man 
who perchance has no boy but has money to furnish the mate- 
rial and the food for our boys says, “I will close my pocketbook 
and will not lend a cent,” that man should be whipped out of 
the country with the scourge of public scorn. 

We have, my friends, my coreligionists, a great task before 
us, This, in my opinion, is the worst war that we have ever 
confronted. The number of men that will have to be called 
befcre it is all over will run into the millions. Let us not delude 
ourselves. Let us get ready for what there is ahead of us. Let 
us look the facts squarely in the face. Let us remember that 
the enemy is remorseless. All that you have to do is to look 
at Russia to-day and see what would come if we were to be 
quitters. Russia possessed a lot of men who had theories and 
possibly high ideals. Where are they to-day, and what has be- 
come of their country to-day? They have gone from one auto- 
crat into the hands of another autocrat, or perhaps a band of 
autocrats. They will suffer the penalty of their folly before 
many years shall have rolled around. We must look at that pic- 
ture and swear by the eternal that no such thing shall ever 
happen in the United States of America. Whenever any voice is 
raised in this country—a seditious voice, a traitorous voice—I 
hope that the strict arm of the law will reach out for that man 
or that woman or that set of ihdividuals, and that we shall have 
a few prompt hangings. We will have to make an example of 
some of these people and do it quickly. 

We have a wonderful country, wonderful institutions, and a 
wonderful people; and you young men of a later generation who 
will have to take the places of us older men gs we pass off the 
scene will always remember, I hope,. what you owe to your 
country. Did you ever read Edward Everett Hale’s great story, 
“The Man Without a Country”? If you have not, get it as 
soon as you can. I brought it with me this morning. You re- 
member he telis of a young army officer, who, in 1807, became 
piqued at his country and who said, “‘ Damn the United States! 
I wish I may never hear of the United States again!” He 
was tried by court-martial, and the officers decided that he 
should never again hear of the United States. For 50 years he 
was transferred from one ship just as it was homeward bound 
to another that was outward bound. Everything that re- 
ferred to the United States was cut out of the papers that 
he was allowed to read or the books that were given him to 
read. He was never again to hear of his own country; and 
finally, almost at the end of his life, he was speaking to a young 
officer then in the United States Navy. He said the following to 
that officer: ‘‘ Youngster, let that show you [he was referring to 
what had just passed] what it is to be without a family, without 
a home, and without » country. And if you are ever tempted to 
say a word orto do. hing that shall put a bar between you and 


your family, your home, and your country, pray God in his mercy 
to take you that instant home to His own heaven. Stick by your 
family, boy; forget you have a self while you do everything for 
them. Think of your home, boy; write and send and talk about 
it. Let it be nearer and nearer to your thought the farther you 
have to travel from it, and rush back to it, when you are free, ag 











that poor black slave is doing now. And for your country, boy, 
and for that flag, never dream a dream but of serving her as she 
bids you, though the service carry you through a thousand hells. 
No matter what happens to you, no matter who flatters you or 
who abuses you, never look at another flag, never let a night pass 
but you pray God to bless that flag. Remember, boy, that behind 
all these men you have to do with, behind officers and govern- 
ment, and people even, there is the country herself, your country, 
and that you belong to her as you belong to your own mother.” 

That is the sentiment that I want to leave with you this morn- 
ing—your service to your country. And you boys who will have 
to go many thousand miles away from here, to fight for the 
Republic, in the sentiment of Hale, “remember your country 
and that you owe everything to her, even life itself.” 





The Late Representative Bathrick.. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


' HON. WARREN GARD, 


OF OHIO, 
In tHE Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Sunday, February .10, 1918. 


e = House had under consideration House resolution (H. Res. 246), as 
ollows : 

“ Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended, that 
opportunity may be given for tributes to the memory of Hon. ELLs- 
wae R. BaTHrick, late a Member of this House from the State of 

0. 


“ Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of 
the deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the 
House, at the couclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 
ae That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the 

“ Resolved, That the Clerk send a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased.” ' 

Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, EttswortH R. BATHRICK was the 
first man of his party to be elected from the nineteenth con- 
gressional district of Ohio. I advert to this not in any sense 
of partisan achievement, for I do not believe it was a partisan 
achievement. Rather I believe that it was a result occasioned 
by the popularity, the industry, and the worth of Mr. BATHRICK 
himself. The district he represented is typical of the highest 
development of our country to-day. Within its borders are the 
great manufacturing concerns which have to do with the neces- 
sary and proper development of our country. Within its bor- 
ders, too, are the stretches of farms, the fertile land which, in 
the last analysis, contributes to the life and the well-being of 
us all, And Mr. BATHRICK appealed with singular force both 
to those who live in the rural sections of his district and to 
those who live in the congested and crowded districts of the 
manufacturing centers. It seemed to me that in his congres- 
sional life, as I have viewed it, he did two really great things. 
One was his championship of a system of credits to the farming 
community. Long before the present Federal farm-loan act 
was enacted the mind of Mr. BATHRICK saw clearly what others 
of us may have seen cloudily and mistily, for he believed in 
the extension of the Federal credits to those of farming com- 
munities in order that there be a greater productivity, in order 
that lands be made better, in order that a man be transferred 
from the position of a tenant to that of an owner; in other 
words, that the man himself have his feet on his own soil, and 
that thereby he becomes interested not alone in the temporary 
welfare but interested in the permanent welfare of his coun- 
try, interested in all that his country might call for. So at 
a time when such a thing might have been and was deemed 
visionary he had a distinct realization that the good of the 
country demanded some such action, and over in the lobby of 
the hotel where I had the privilege of living with him for some 
time I have heard him upon numerous ocecasions—to every one 
in Congress, and out of it, indeed, with whom he could come 
in contact—make known his own ideas about what should be 
done in order to encourage the great farming industry, which 
to-day is recognized, indeed, as the very base of our national life. 

And then he believed, he sincerely believed, that the great and 
immediate task of the United States of America was in the 
winning of this war, and he wanted to do that which would 
coatribute in every way toward'the speedy and successful con- 
summation of that end. So he believed almost to the last of his 
days, for I had a personal knowledge of a telegram which he 
had sent to Members of this House making known his posi- 
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tion upon matters of legislation; that he wanted to be insistent, 
and have it known that he was insistent, that he favored, with- 
out partisanship, such matters as were for the greatest good of 
the country he represented. 

He fought this fight, too, in the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
of which he was an honored member. He saw, as all of us see 
now, the necessity for the upbuilding of such a condition of 
armament on the high seas that not alone may our coasts be 
protected, but that the lives of our citizens, those born under 
and entitled to the protection of the American figg, may be 
protected, wherever they may be, on the waterways of the world. 

Mr. BatuHrickK was singularly devoted to his friends. He 
had a condition of mind which may not be called political, be- 
cause he did not bow to the temporary whim or passing fancies; 
but he stood steadfastly for his convictions, for his friends, and 
when the last words shall have been written of him they can 
make no higher or greater thing known than that he stood 
steadfastly for his convictions and for his friends. 

A short time after his death I was talking with one who came 
from his home district, and he told me something which seemed 
to me to be indicative of the man’s character, and that was his 
courage. He said that he had offered to come over and assist 
Mr. Baturick, and Mr. Batrurick had said that he would be 
delighted to have his assistance, but that “something might 
happen to me, and this would reflect upon you in a way which 
might cause you inconvenience.” So, even at this time. there 
seemed a realization-in the mind of this man that something 
might happen; and the brave in life are those who realize the 
inevitable approach of an end to all the earthly endeavors here, 
yet bravely, even smilingly, face the future. So this man must 
have realized—I think he did realize—the insidious attack of 
the disease which ultimately carried him off; but he gave no 
word, he gave no sign. His great desire always, as I have known 
him, was to protect and to do all he possibly could for the de- 
voted woman who had accompanied him so long on life’s path- 
way, and to stand, as I have said before, strong and steadfast 
for his convictions and by his friends. 

I believe that his life and his efforts have been appreciated 
by the great, the eternal, the benevolent Father of all, and that 
it is well with him. 


Broken Glass Purposely Placed in Food. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe Hovst or Representatives, 
Monday, April 15, 1918. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, yesterday’s paper contained a 
press statement, which I hold in my hand, in reference to 
broken glass purposely placed in food. This report reoccurs in 
the press nearly every day, and in order to allay public appre- 
hension and anxiety over supposed efforts to injure either pri- 
vate or public property by such means or by poisoned waters I 
offer two letters that explain themselves: 


Apri 8, 1918. 
Hon. THOMAS W. GreEcorY, 
Attorney General, Department of Justice, Washington, D. €. 


My Dear GENERAL: For several months the press has contained 
charges that efforts have been made by German spies in this country to 
injure our people by the use of broken glass, poisoned court-plaster, 
poisoned waters, and other means that appear mentioned from day to 
day. If such cases are established, I believe the severest penalties that 
can be meted out to them should be imposed. 

I write you first to know how many such cases have been brought to 
your Soo or by the local departments of the different States, so 
far as it has come to your knowledge; how many convictions have 
been secured in the United States since the beginning of the war; and 
whether or not the Federal law needs strengthening in any way. 

Thanking you sincerely for any data that you may be able to give me, 
I am, 

Very truly, yours, JAMES A. Frear. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 12, 1918. 
Hon. JAMES A. FREAR, 
House of Representatives. 

Sin: The Department of Justice has the honor to acknowledge your 
letter dated the Sth instant, in reference to statements in the press that 
efforts have been made by *“ German spies in this country to injure our 
people by use of broken glass, poisoned court-plaster, poisoned waters, 
and other means.” 

The department has received numerous nents of the prepence ot 
broken glass in food. substances, but a most thorough investigation has 


failed to establish a single case in which glass had been maliciously 
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placed therein. The greater number of the alleged ‘“ broken-glass 
cases ’ developed into instances where there were found present small 
pieces of flint. sand, or other impurities that had either accidentally or 
through negligent manufacture appeared in the products. There have 
been a few cases where glass did occur in such commodities, but in, these 
instances the presence of the glass was due, as was the presence of the 
other impurities just mentioned, to accident or to some negligence in the 
manufacture other than a willful intent to cause harm. 

As to poisoned court-plaster, a number of complaints have been made 
to the department and have been thoroughly investigated. In_ali of 
these cases but one no harmful trace of poison was found. In one 
case—occurring in Illinois—the investigation showed the presence in 
some court-plaster of tetanus germs which, the department is assured by 
chemists, might occur in the negligent preparation of court-plaster, but 
even in this case there was no evidence of willful intent to place such 
germs in the court-plaster, and the inference was that they occurred 
through careless manufacture. The concern manufacturing the court- 
plaster was duly warned and has agreed to redouble its efforts to secure 
the production of an article free from injurious contents. 

No cases of poisoned waters with intent to injure human beings have 
come to the department’s attention, either by complaint or by its own 
investigations. In a few instances complaints have been made or the 
department has heard that there might be poison in water intended for 
the use of horses or other animals belonging to or intended for the Fed- 
eral Government or the allies. Thorough investigation has shown all 
these complaints to be without foundation. The department has discov- 
ered no case where any attempt was made willfully to injure horses or 
anYmals belonging to or destined for Government use by means of 
poisoned water. There was found recently a small quantity of bichloride 
of mercury in a horse trough in West Virginia, but there is as yet no 
evidence to show how this substange came there and no horses or other 
animals belonging to or destined for the use of the Government had 
access thereto. This matter is being thoroughly investigated. 

So far as the Federal Government is concerned it would seem that 
the enactment of the pending “ sabotage bill” now before Congress 
would enable the prosecution of and the fixing of adequate SS 
for such offenses as you describe against Government property, or prop- 
erty — oe military or naval use of the Government. 

espectfu 
. T. W. GreGory, 
Attorney General. 





Calling into Military ae Certain Classes of Registered 
en. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
.In THE House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Saturday, April 13, 1918, 


On the resolution (8. J: Res. 123) providing for calling into military 
service certain classes of registered men ; to change the quotas of States 
and districts from population to the basis of those placed in class 1. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the bill under consid- 
eration will not add a single additional man to the American 
armies. It will not make a single soldier more efficient. These 
things are not claimed for it. The main purpose of the bill is 
*o provide for a change in the quota of conscripts which States 
and districts are required to furnish. Under the existing con- 
scription law each State and district is required to furnish 
soldiers in proportion to its population. This bill would change 
that basis. Its purpose is to require States and districts to 
furnish soldiers in proportion to registered men who have been 
placed in class 1. 

In other words, it is proposed that we shall change the rules 
of the game after it is half played. Communities have already 
furnished men on the population basis. Local boards in making 
their classifications have acted on the theory that the same 
basis would be used in future. There has been a wide variation 
in the classification of men. Some boards have been much more 
exacting than others. The Alabama boards have been unusually 
strict. It is now proposed by this measure to take advantage of 
such communities and to require them to furnish more than 
their fair share of men to’fight our battles, 

There has been no uniformity in the classification of regis- 
tered men. Boards in some sections have been generous in 
recognizing dependency and industrial occupation as causes 
for placing men in deferred classes. In other communities 
boards have acted with great harshness and have placed all 
registrants in-class 1 who did not have a clear and unquestion- 
able right to a deferred classification. In some communities 
persons actively engaged in necessary industry, mining, and 
railroading have been placed in deferred classes; in other com- 
munities men with dependent parents or with wife capable of 
earning a living were placed in class 2. Other boards have 
placed all such men in class 1 without regard to dependency or 
occupation. 

The object of the present bill is to base all future quotas 
upon the number of men placed in class 1, ignoring entirely 
these placed in deferred classes. Hereafter States and dis- 
tricts would be required to furnish soldiers in proportion to the 
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number .placed in class 1. This operation of the law would 

work a great hardship and injustice upon States and districts 

whose boards have been strict or harsh in classifications. 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST ALABAMA, 

The average number of men placed in class 1 in all the States 
is 27 out of each 100 classified. In the great State of Penn- 
sylvania only 24 out of 100 are in class 1. In California only 
21 out of 100 are so classed. Alabama boards have been un- 
usually strict and have classified 31 out of each 100 in class 1, 
This means that if this bill is passed for every 21 men which 
California may furnish Pennsylvania will furnish 24 and Ala- 
bama 381. 

But this is not all. There has been a wide variation in classi- 
fications even in Alabama. Some counties have placed only 
18 out of 100 in class 1. Jefferson County, which constitutes my 
district, is a great industrial center, and if men are to be ex- 
cused for industrial reasons more men should be given deferred 
classifications in Jefferson than in any other county. But what 
do we find? We find instead of 18 out of 100, as in some Ala- 
bama counties, and 31 out of each 100, the average for Alabama 
as a whole, Jefferson County boards have placed 40 out of each 
100 in class 1, so that if this bill is passed for every 31 men that 
are sent to the war from other Alabama counties Jefferson 
will have to send 40 soldiers. 

The records in the office of the Provost Marshal General are 
as yet incomplete. However, they show some startling varia- 
tions in classilications even among different boards of Jefferson 
County. The Provost Marshal General’s records show that 
Jefferson Board No. 2 has placed 47.8 men out of 100 in class 1, 
and Birmingham Board No. 6 only 31.5 men out of 100. Under 
the existing law these districts will furnish men on the popula- 
tion basis, so that except for injustice to the individual man 
harshly classified the district as a whole will not be harmed, 
but under the proposed bill soldiers must be furnished on the 
basis of class 1, so that for every 31 men furnished by District 
6 in the city 47 men must be furnished from country district 2. 
In other words, District 2 is penalized; 16 men will be sent to 
war merely because they reside in that district instead of resid- 
ing in Birmingham District No. 6. \ 

These are the figures which I have obtained from the Provost 
Marshal General’s office: 

Cldssifications for Jefferson County, Ala. 





Board. 



















I sein can 6, 229 40. 
DIE TILE... .c ceccccccacecacenc¢unse csdbebantae 2, 328 47. 
RIED: Bisit a's cabin nicobichacéecendes ceedvdewses 3,077 34. 
—== = 

IIRC TIGGE « bcs cncchasnccssvcepanndsisereens 2,613 53. 
Birmingham, No. 2............--- --| 8,371 42. 
Birmingham, No. 3.. 4,341 44. 
Birmingham, No..4.. el 2, 660 39. 
Birmingham, No. 5...........-..- ‘ eal 3, 782 42 
Birmingham, No. 6............. pus Weesrcetenubached 1, 869 31.5 

ST COI oi. 05. kis cncy chvaviioddiinaibie 18, 627 

Country districts, total......ccccccccceccccccccs 1,634 

Jefferson County, total...........ccccccccccces 30, 261 


I have no doubt that the members of Board 2 have done the 
best they could with the lights before them. It is obvious that 
in making classifications they have applied entirely different 
rules from those observed by Board 6. I will not vote for a bill 
which does such a rank injustice. I will not give countenance 
to harshness in classification nor penalize conscription districts 
merely because they happen to have boards which take a harsh 
and narrow view of the rules. I will not vote to permit dis- 
crimination against the people of my State nor of my county, 
nor of the conscription districts therein. I am here, of course, 
in the large sense as a representative of the people of the whole 
United States, but I am the particular Representative of my 
own constituents. It is my duty to protect them, and it is, 
indeed, a gracious task when in so doing I feel that I am protect- 
ing many other communities which are similarly situated. 

REAL PURPOSE OF BILL. 


The obvious purpose of this bill is to benefit the big industrial 
districts of the East and North where registrants have been 
given deferred classifications on ground of occupation. It will 
further benefit the big cities with their large alien populations. 
The burden taken off these communities is to be placed on the 
native American element. Members of Congress from alien and 
industrial districts recognize where the benefit goes and are 
unanimous in support of the bill. In no other industrial district 
in the whole country have so few men been given deferred classi- 
fications as in the Birmingham district. This is obviously due 
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to the fact that our local boards have interpreted the classifica- 
tion rules with exacting strictness. Especially is this the case 
with county Board 2. 

I refuse to support this bill. The fact that the Provost 
Marshal General favors it is important, but it does not out- 
weigh the injustice which will be done my constituents. His 
advice is worth considering, and I have given it careful consid- 
eration, but my conscience will not permit that I override my 
own judgment and vote for a clear injustice. I shall vote against 
the bill although mine is the only vote registered against it and 
though I stand single and alone among the Members of the 
House. 

° A LYING EDITOR. 

I do not doubt that I shall be criticized by the jingo and 
extremist element even of my own city. Only two days ago 
the lying editor of a Birmingham newspaper devoted an entire 
editorial column to abuse and dishorest criticism of me. I am 
helpless to defend myself against such attacks. I have no 
newspaper and no space in one in which to answer the editor’s 
_ Slanders. I must content myself with doing my duty as I see 

it and trust to my people to do me justice. 

Unfortunately, I have in my district a small but noisy ele- 
ment prone to claim for themselves all the virtue and all the 
patriotism. They are indeed chock full of the kind of patriotism 
that finds its only expression in shouting, flag waving, and advo- 
cacy of extreme measures. They are brave, yes, indeed, brave 
safely at home, brave in sending others to fight, but coing no 
fighting themselves; they would rather talk, would rather 
vilify their Congressman. They demand conscription, both now 
when war is on and for times of peace—conscription for others, 
mind you, not for themselves nor their sons. I wonder how they 
would take to a conscription which would drag them from 
their easy chairs and comfortable beds to do some useful work 
for the country in this hour of its peril. 

This is the element for which the reptile editor of the 
Birmingham News speaks. They are enraged because they 
can not dictate to me. I am too conservative for them. They 
would have my voice in harmony with their own strident bray- 
ing. I am too much a man of peace, they say. I love peace, it 
is true, and hate war with all my soul, but now it seems that the 
only way to peace is through victory—victory for which we will 
be forced to pay a fearful price—and so I am supporting the 
war with all my might, with my votes, my money, and my moral 
strength. I urge all true patriots, all who love our country, to 
stand with me against profiteering, to force the hands of plun- 
derers out of the public treasury, to see that our boys are sup- 

_ ported and cared for as they face the foe on the bloody fields of 
France, so that we may win the war and save America and 
American liberties as a heritage for generations yet to come, 


The Selective-Draft Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tre House or REpresENnTATIvES, 
Saturday, April 13, 1918. 


Mr. KAHN, Mr. Speaker, several of the gentlemen who have 
addressed the House this afternoon have referred to the fact 
that California’s share of classified men who are in class 1 
numbers 21 per cent of those registered. I want to say frankly 
to the House that when this resolution came before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs I did not know what the percentage 
was in any State of the Union. I did not even know that the 
percentages had been worked out for any State. In fact, I do 
not think they had been worked out at that time. But from 
the start I recognized the justice of the principle that those reg- 
istrants who can best be spared for the service, having a due 
regard for the industrial, agricultural, and domestic relations 
of the American people, should be the first ones to be taken 
into our armies. It is that principle that I have coustantly 
contended ‘or during the discussion of this resolution. While 
the percentage of registrants in class 1 in California is lower 
than it is in the States represented by the gentlemen who have 
called attention to that fact during this debate, let me briefly 
state what California up to the present time has really done 
toward supplying man power for our armies as compared to the 
States represented by the gentlemen who have sought to criticize 
California in regard to her percentage under the terms of this 
resolution. 





The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BuRNeEtT] referred to the 
matter. The population of Alabama according to the census 
of 1910 was 2,138,093; the population of California under the 
same census was 2,377,549. The number of soldiers ordered to 
camp up to April 10, 1918, from Alabama was 17,601. Those 
ordered into camp to the same date from California were 29,168. 
The number of enlistments by States from April 6, 1917, to Feb- 
ruary 18, 1918, shows that Alabama had 1,998. In California 
there were 5,430. So that according to these figures the State 
of California has certainly done more than hold its own with 
Alabama in furnishing men for the United States Army. 

The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] also called at- 
tention to California’s percentage. The population of Arkansas 
according to the census of 1910 was 1,574,449. Arkansas sent 
to the camp up to April 10, 1918, 12,817 men. Her enlistments 
from April 6, 1917, to February 18, 1918, were 1,826. Compare 
these figures with the statistics from California and one can 
readily see which State has furnished the greater number of men 
in proportion to population. The State of Mississippi accord- 
ing to the census of 1910 had 1,797,114 inhabitants. She sent 
to the camp up to April 10, 1918, 13,314 men. Her enlistments 
were 1,689. Compare those figures with what California did. 
California has no need to apologize to Mississippi as to what the 
former’s sons have done for the American cause in this war. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAuNpERS] also took occa- 
sion to call to the attention of the House California’s percentage 
under the quota resolution. The population of Virginia under 
the census of 1910 was 2,061,612, almost the same as California’s. 
But Virginia sent to the camp up to April 10, 1918, 17,038 men. 
Her enlistments from April 6, 1917, to February 18, 1918, were 
2,673. Compare those figures with California’s enlistments of 
5,430 and her sending to the camp up to April 10, 1918, 29,168 
men. 

It is thus seen that California has done more in proportion to 
her population than any of the States represented by the gentle- 
men who took occasion to call attention to California’s percent- 
age under the draft resolution. I venture the prediction that 
all through this war California will do her full share toward 
furnishing men to fight for American rights and to maintain 
American honor and prestige. Nay, more! She will do more 
than her share. The people of California understand the present 
crisis in our Nation’s affairs. They will not only respond with 
men but they will help furnish the money that is needed to win 
the war. I have no apology to make for California. Her acts 
speak for themselves. 


The Destruction and Injuring of War Material. 


SPEECH 
HON. GEORGE R. LUNN, 


OF NEW YORK, 2 
In toe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 6, 1918. 


The House had under consideration the bill (S. 383) entitled “An act 
to punish the destruction or injuring of war material and war trans- 

rtation facilities by fire, explosives, or other violent means, and to 
orbid hostile use of property during time of war, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LUNN. Mr. Speaker, I have introduced this amendment 
in order that there may be no possible question as to the right. 
of men to stop work, or not to go to work, for the purpose of 
better wages, if increased wages are needed, or for the improve- 
ment of conditions of labor, if those conditions are not as they 
should be. I regard the bill without this amendment as pos- 
sible of a construction which is little less than conscription 
of labor. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania, Mr. WALSH, and Mr. BLAN- 
TON rose. 

The SPEAKER. To which gentleman does the gentleman 
from New York yield? 

Mr. LUNN: The gentleman does not yield to anyone. 

The most vital question we now have or ever will have is the 
question of labor. Labor is basic and fundamental. We do 
not desire any advantage that labor is not entitled to have, but 
we demand those rights which are fundamental rights. I know 
sufficient regarding these great difficulties that are insistent 
and that always will occur between the employer and the em- 
ployee to know that in the interpretation of the law the human 
element is never absent, and that this bill unamended can be 
used by reactionary judges to forbid men from striking, however 
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just the cause. There have been speeches made on the floor 
this afternoon in which gentlemen infer that we can not de- 
pend on labor; that is, labor in general. With this view I have 
no sympathy. To my mind labor is thoroughly patriotic, and 
at this critical time labor can be depended upen to sacrifice for 
patriotism, but it will not sacrifice for profiteering. We have 
no right and there is no reason why we should demand of 
loyal labor what we do not demand of rapacious capitalists. If 
the time comes when, for the successful prosecution of this war, 
it becomes absolutely necessary to conscript everything, and the 
country should for its own safety conscript capital and conscript 
labor, then will labor not object; but capital will object every 
time. This bill, with the Cannon amendment, conscripts labor, 
as I interpret it. I can not see it in any other way, and I can 
not understand how any Member ef the House can object to my 
amendment unless he is in favor of conscription of labor. If 
he is in favor of conscription of labor, then my amendment 
should ke defeated. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUNN. In just a mement. If there is no intention to 
conscript labor, then my amendment makes it clear that no 
such object is present in the bill. I am not a lawyer, but I 
know that if the amendment passes there can be no possible 
conscription of labor under the bill, and I for one do not think 
there should be under this bill or any other. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. I think I can see one defect in 
the gentleman’s amendment that I would like to call his atten- 
tion to. 

Mr. LUNN. I wou!'d like to have it perfected. 

Mr. MILLER of Minnesota. The section to which it is ap- 
plicable makes it a crime to interfere on the part of the indi- 
vidual in the presecution of war enterprises, and in addition 
makes it a crime to conspire with that object in view. The 
amendment of the gentleman might permit men to have as their 
major purpose in mind the interference with the Government 
in its activity and as incidental on the part of other men the 
purpose to get better wages. Surely the gentleman would not 
want anybody to have a little mild reason as a cloak for inter- 
fering with the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

Mr. LUNN. The gentleman’s criticism is well taken only on 
the supposition that the great mass of laborers are unpatriotic, 
which is absolutely not the case. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
hus expired. 





Address of Mr. Hoover on the Use of Wheat and Wheat 
Products. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. ELSTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In roe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, April 19, 1918. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, at a recent meeting of the hotel 
men of this country it was unanimously agreed that no more 
wheat or wheat products would be used by them wntil the next 
harvest. This patriotic resolve was their response to an appeal 
by Herbert Hoover, United States Food Administrator. I deem 
it a public service to set forth in the ConGrEssIonaL ReEcorp the 
address of Mr. Hoover before the convention, together with the 
whole-hearted pledge of the hotel men through their chairman, 
Mr. J. McE. Bowman, of New York: 

SPEECH BY NERBERT HOOVER, UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRA OR, AT 


MEETING OF HOTEL MEN, NEW WILLARD HOTEL, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
MARCH 29, 1918. 


Ladies and gentlemen, we have asked you to come, many of 


you on a long journey, with great sacrifice to yourselves. We 
have not asked you to come for any idle purpose. Unfortunately, 


you meet us at probably the most serious day in our national his- 
tory since the Battle of Gettysburg. The seriousness of the 
situation can only emphasize the problem which we wish to put 
before you. 

The Food Administration has not taken the attitude of the 
general in command giving orders. Our attitude to the Ameri- 
can public has been consistent, that we should ask for service, 
that we should ask for self-sacrifice, that we should tell in a 
clear and direct way the why and wherefore of every request. 
It is due to you to say that I should tell you first the why and 
wherefore of your coming, because of the request that I am going 
to make of you. 
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Our wheat situation is to-day the most serious situation in 
the food supply of the whole allied world. We have had a steck 
taking in the early days of March, and we find that our harvest 
was less than it was estimated. There is also another and mere 
bitter difficulty in the delays of shipping, in the growing scarcity 
of ships, that has thrown a larger burden upon the American 
people in feeding the allies than we had anticipnted. We had 
all expected that the Argentine supply would be available in 
Europe before this time. Those supplies will rot arrive for 
another two months in quantity, and even then will be less than 
we had expected. The consequence is that the supply of bread- 
stuffs in Europe is at its lowest ebb. There is but oné source 
of supply, and that is the United States. 

To-day our investigation shows that if we are to ship to the 
allies the amount that is necessary to carry over even the mini- 
mum of the bread supply to their people we must cut our own 
consumption by one-half. -The limit that we propose on allied 
shipment is simply the limit of our exporting power. It may 
eventuate that we must reduce the bread consumption of the 
United States more than one-half. We intend to ship the bread 
supply from here willy-nilly, but it is not a simple problem of ° 
taking breadstuffs from the people. 

Every shipment of grain, every shipment of wheat, that we 
can send from our ports is a shipment saved from the Argentine, 
Every ship can do double the duty from our ports that it can 
do from the Argentine. Every time that we send a shipment 
we save two ships from the Argentine. Every time we save a 
ship we save building a ship. Every time we save a ship we 
save the transport and the supply of one regiment of American 
soldiers. The allies within the last few days have asked us to 
send reenforcements, larger and faster than we had antici- 
pated. I assure you that if we are to give them that we must 
draw these ships from the Argentine and put them into Ameri- 
can ports. 

We are asked why we do not ship corn, why we wish to ship 
wheat. No corn can be shipped across the Atlantic for two 
months after the ist ef April, because that is the germinating 
season for corn, and it will not stand shipment. 

Wheat is a durable grain. From the point of view of inter- 
allied feeding, wheat is absolutely vital. It is the one grain 
that we have that will stand shipment. It is the one grain 
that will serve. Up to this time the allies have used some 30 to 
40 per cent of corn in their bread. Their bread has been as 
nothing compared to the bread that we have had in this coun- 
try, neither in palatability nor luxuriousness. After this, if 
they are to be fed they must be fed on wheat bread or none 
at all. 

Now, in this period of extreme difficulty in’ Europe, the time 
when the morale of the civil populations of our allies is at its 
lowest ebb, it does not stand for us to say, “ You can wait two 
months and then you can eat corn.” It is for us to say, “ You 
shall receive every solitary grain of wheat that our ports can 
handle.” 

Our population has lived before this on corn. For three years 
the Southern States lived and put up a good fight with no 
wheat. For periods of four and five years at a stretch no wheat 
was known to the people of New England. There is no reason 
why we should insist on having the most luxurious grain at this 
time when it is our only transportable grain. 

Now, we have founded the Food Administration on voluntary 
effort. We have no desire to depart from this idea, but if we 
are to accomplish this problem it must be accomplished by the 
voluntary effort of the intelligent peo; le, the influential people, 
of the community. If this democracy has not reached such a 
stage of development that it has in its people the self-denial, 
voluntary self-denial, willingness to sacrifice, to protect its own 
institutions and those of Europe from which our own were bred, 
then it deserves to go down under the German hand and take 
another form of civilization. 

I therefore can not give you orders. I am going to make an 
appeal. That appeal is this: That you should abolish the 
use of wheat and wheat products in every first-class hotel and 
restaurant until the next harvest. [Mr. Hoover was here inter- 
rupted by applause, his auditors rising for a prolenged demon- 
stration. ] 

I had felt that I should receive that response from you. 

We must always bear in mind that our population is a popu- 
lation of great variety of life. A large number of our people 
are dependent on the baker. Those who are dependent upon 
the baker can only eat bread the substratum of which is wheat. 
You know as well as I that the baker can not bake cereal prod- 
ucts without a predominant portion of wheat. That section of 


our population, our working population, must. receive wheat 
bread to some degree, but that other section of our population, 
to which you gentlemen belong and to which your clientele be- 
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longs, and to whom I belong, can quite well and without any 

self-denial worth the mention make that small sacrifice. There- 

fore if we are to get the distribution of such wheat supplies 
as we must have for some sections of our population, it can 
only be if you and I and our kind are prepared to do without. 

Now, in these times of social unrest there is one antidote. 
That antidote was never applied in Russia, and the result has 
been massacre. 
fice more than we ask of those who have less to give. We must 
ask sacrifice from those who give from plenty, not from those 
who would have to give from their necessities. 

Therefore, my message is small and concrete—the service 

that we ask of you, that we ask of every well-to-do, every inde- 
pendent person in the United States to-day is—that he shall 
abstain from the use of wheat in any form until the next har- 
vest. Every message that we receive every hour of the day 
from this country—and it is a great country—-shows us that 
we shall have a larger acreage planted in wheat this year than 
ever before. The arrival of the next harvest will solve our 
difficulties. If the Lord is good to us in the weather, our prob- 
lem will be over by the 1st of September. That is not a long 
period of sacrifice. 
_. Now, most of us can play but a small part in the winning of 
this war, and you and I do not wish to look into the eyes of 
our children 10 years hence and say that we failed in our 
duty. This is a sacrifice that is small in figure, but I can 
assure you there is no message that I can send the food control- 
lers of Europe to-day that will carry such weight and such 
encouragement to their people as to be able to say that every 
first-class hotel in the United States has for their sake abol- 
ished the use of wheat. 

SPEECH OF J. M’E. BOWMAN, OF THE UNITED STATES FOOD ADMINISTRA- 
TION, AT A MEETING OF HOTEL MEN, NEW WILLARD HOTEL, WASHING- 
TON, D. C., MARCH 29, 1918. 

You have heard the story. You know the reason that you 
have been prought here. A roll of honor is needed and has got 
to be started here. 

There are some men here running hotels, running restaurants, 
that can not probably give up absolutely the use of wheat, but 
there are plenty of men here running hotels and restaurants 
who can absolutely forego the use of white flour or wheat in 
their establishments until the next harvest. 

I am going to ask you to stand up. One minute fas the 
audience began rising]: There are some men, as I have ex- 
plained, that can not stand up and make this pledge. We will 
understand why they remain seated. It is no dishonor to re- 
main seated; in fact, it is pretty hard on the man that has to 
remain seated, because if he is feeding a class of people that 
demand and have to use wheat for sustenance, then we are sorry 
for him. But I am running a hotel, and there are many men 
here running hotels, that can get along without the use of 
wheat in any form until the next harvest. I am standing up; 
I will be one to pledge myself that I will not use wheat flour 
in any form until the chief here gives us permission, and I 
want every man that can honestly do so to stand up and raise his 
right hand. [Gentlemen rise.] 

Gentlemen, every man that is standing here with his hand 
raised has pledged himself on his honor to the allies for the 
supply of wheat. I thank you. 


Wisely, but Tardily, Aliens are te be Eliminated in 
Determining Draft Quotas. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 13, 1918. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad that the House 
is to have an opportunity to vote, within a few minutes, upon 
the bill to base draft quotas upon membership in the several 
classes established as a result of the questionnaires recently 
held. Class 1 includes in general those who are most fitted 
to render military service, because of their freedom from de- 
pendents who will suffer if they are called. As a practical 
matter draft quotas will be based upon the membership in 
class 1 of our young men all over the United States, because 
the Provost Marshal General does not anticipate that in the 
near future it will be necessary to go beyond that class. Class 


That antidote is a willingness for us to sacri- |. 





1 includes no aliens. Hence quotas will be determined with- 
out including in the reckoning aliens who, under the law, are 
exempt from rendering military service, and yet whose in- 
clusion in the tabulation on which quotas have been based has 
enormously and unfairly increased the liability of citizens in 
those parts of the country where aliens constituted a large 
fraction of the population. 

Just here has been the one glaring defect of the draft law 
as enacted in May, 1917. It required no second sight to foresee 
the result. It was patent to all who carefully considered the 
result of basing quotas solely upon total population of States 
and subdivisions of States. 

On May 4, 1917, while the draft bill was in conference to 
reconcile the differences between the Senate and the House, I 
wrote the following letter to a Member of the House Committee 
on Military Affairs: 

I notice that section 2 of the Senate form of the selective-draft bili 
provides, in part, as follows: 

“Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the District of 
Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be determined in proportion to 
the population thereof available for milita y service as shown by the 
ongeeetice provided for herein * * *.’ 

e corresponding provisions of the House bill do not contain the 
words “ available for military service as shown by the registration pro- 
vided for herein.” The House bill, therefore, makes total population 
the test, while the Senate draft would exclude, in the determination of 
the quota of a State, men who are not citizens and who have not 
declared their intention to become citizens. I suppose that in Massa- 
chusetts this would exclude from the enumeration from 25 to 35 
cent of our adult males, while in Alabama or Nebraska the exclusion 
might be less than 5 per cent. 

t seems to me that in fairness the test should be based upon citi- 
zenship, as the Senate prescribes, rather than on total population, as 
the House prescribes. he former is certainly much more favorable 
to Massachusetts. I dare say that the latter would increase by one- 
third the Hability that a Massachusetts eligible would be held to service 
under the selective draft. 

If you have not thought of this and if you agree that the Senate 
form is preferable, will you not call to the attention of such of the 
conferees as you think desirable the point at issue? 

Sincerely, yours, 


JOHN JACOB ROGERS. 

Nevertheless, when, on May 18, the bill was enacted into law, 
the House provision, making population determinative, became 
the law of the land. 

Registration day under the draft was June 5. Ten million 
men registered. In States like Arizona and Connecticut the 
percentage of aliens ran up to 35 or 40 per cent. In other 
States the percentage ran below one-half of 1 per cent. Yet 
quotas were determined in the former group by including one- 
third or more of the registrants who were exempted from mili- 
tary service. Much disaffection very naturally resulted. 

On June 27 I introduced a bill (H. R. 5289) basing quotas 
upon the population liable under the selective-draft act to 
military service. 

On July 13 I made a long speech in the House upon the sub- 
ject, in the course of which I said: 


If the proportion of aliens were equal in each State of the Union, or 
if aliens of the prescribed ages were liable under the act to military 
service, the foregoing provisions of the law would achieve a result 
both svientific and equitable. But as the proportion of aliens varies 
tremendously among the several States of the Union, and as aliens 
are specifically exempted by the language of section 2, basing the draft 
upon “ liability to military service of all male citizens, or male persons 
not alien enemies who have declared their intention to become citizens,” 
the result achieved is neither scientific nor equitable. Aliens are. of 
course, included in total population and hence in determining the 
quota of a given State; they are, however, excluded from rendering 
military service. The net result of this, in a word, is that the liability 
to be held for military service upon a given citizen in a State where 
there are many aliens is vastly greater than the liability of a given 
citizen in a State where there are few aliens. 

There is surely no fairness nor propriety in any such result. The 
law falls short of its true goal in bringing about such a disparity. 
Equal liability throughout the United States to military service should 
be the test, not the accident of residence in one State rather than in 
another. t us examine the actual registration by States in order 
to determine whether or not the objection which I have thus advanced 
is practical or only theoretical. The tabulations under the draft law 
are still incomplete, and final figures may show slight variations from 
the figures which I am to-day submitting. I am satisfied, however, that 
the variations will not be considerable nor sufficient seriously to modify 
the conclusions meaty te be drawn. There are seven States—Alabama. 
Arkansas, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee—with an alien population of less than 1 per cent. There are 
15 States—Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Virginia, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin—with an alien pepulation ranging from 1 te 
10 per cent. On the other hand, Arizona has an alien population of 
39.6 per cent; California, 22.7 gt eent; Connecticut, 36.6 per cent; 
Massachusetts, 29.5 per cent; New Hampshire, 25.3 per cent; New 
Jersey, 25.6 per cent; New York, 22.2 per cent; Pennsylvania, 21.1 per 
cent ; and Rhode Island, 28.2 per cent. A given individual in the group 
of States last mentioned is vastly more liable to be called out for 
military service than his relative who happens to reside in either of 
the first two groups cited. Referring back to the supposititious com- 

risons, a man in Arizona or Con icut is 60 or 65 per cent more 
Fable to be called than his friend in Arkansas or South Carolina. 


What is the remedy? Obviously to base the quotas of States upon 


the total population thereof liable for military service rather than 
upon the total pepulation merely. The bill as passed by the Senate— 
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see CONGRESSIONAL REecorD, May 1, 1917, page 1610—recognized this 
and based the quotas for the several States upon “ the 6 ten yet 
thereof liable for military service as shown by the registration pro- 
vided for herein.” The House draft omitted this provision. When the 
bill went to conference early in May I ealled to the attention of the 
conferees the importance of retaining the Senate language and in- 
dicated what seemed to me controlling reasons in support of the 
wisdom and justice of the provision. Nevertheless it was eliminated 
from the conference report and does not appear in the law. Senator 
CALpER, of New York, and I have pending in the Senate and House, 
ae identical bills making the basis of the quotas the popu- 
lation of the several States liable under the law to military service. It 
is doubtless too late to modify the quotas which will be called out 
under the proclamation of the President understood soon to be forthcom- 
ing. Men high in authority tell us, however, that the country may before 
many months go by be required to raise an army of two or four or 
six or eight or even ten million men. It is, I believe, of vital conse- 
uence that some such amendment to the law as fhat submitted by 
Senator CALDER and me should ke enacted before the subsequent calls 
for troops are issued by the President. 

As the months go by and as the United States gradually ac- 
quires a keener realization of what war actually means than 
perhaps it possesses to-day, it is of the most urgent consequence 
that every detail of the law and its operation should be so 
serutinized as to avoid the slightest hint of inequality or dis- 
crimination. So long as quotas are based upon total popula- 
tion and aliens are exempted from service there is ground for 
the severest criticism. No man can say with positiveness what 
dire consequences this criticism may in course of time engender. 
Now is the time to work out the remedy—a remedy simple, 
speedy, and certain. Let the man in Carolina and the man in 
Connecticut bear exactly the same burden. No true man in 
either State would seek favor at the expense of his brother. 

This demand for a change became louder and louder as the 
months passed. In the winter the plan was announced by the 
Provost Marshal General of classifying the registrants accord- 
ing to their availability for service. Then for the first time 
became possible an apportionment of quotas even more equitable 
than that which I had urged in May. This was to base the 
quotas upon membership in the several classes. The legisla- 
tion which we are considering, already passed by the Senate, 
will bring about this beneficent result. Its effect will be not 
only to eliminate aliens from quota calculations but to insure 
that all the best-fitted men who have no dependents shall be 
called out before the less available men with dependents are 
summoned. I most cordially support this bill and welcome the 
opportunity, however belated, to vote for it. 

The next thing which should be done—and it should have 
been done long since—is to see to it that the aliens themselves 
are held to render military service. 


Inequalities of the Conscription Law—A Record on War 
Questions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 


Saturday, April 13, 1918, 


On the resolution (S. J. Res. 123) providing for the calling into military 
service of certain classes of persons registered and liable for militar 
service under the terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, 
entitled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the Military Establishment of the United states.” 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the conscription act, or so- 
ealled selective draft, is the law of the land and must be en- 
forced and supported by every loyal citizen, so long as this 
war shall last. 

It is true that I voted against that method of raising an 
army and in favor of the volunteer system. At that time our 
most powerful ally, Britain, had not resorted to the draft, 
though she had an army of nearly 5,000,000 men in the field, 
and they were winning great victories. Canada and Australia 
had not approved conscription at that time. 

I had further in mind, Mr. Speaker, the probability that con- 
scription would not be administered impartially by boards se- 
lected under the usual political methods in local communities. 
The consideration of the present resolution, which amounts to 
a change of the draft quotas of States and districts from the 
population basis to that of first selecting all of those placed in 
class 1 by the local exemption boards, brings to light some of 
the glaring inequalities of the system. 

Taking the State of Nebraska as an example, the local boards 
have placed in class 1, subject to immediate draft, all the way 
from 9.92 per cent in Furnas County to 56.09 per cent in Seward 


County, of all those registered for the draft in those counties. 
These counties are both strictly agricultural, therefore should 
have the same class of population and ought to have relatively 
about the same percentage of men in class 1. This resolution 
proposes to take all of the class 1 men from both counties, under 
this grossly unequal classification, before any men in class 2 are 
called in either county. ; 

This is not an exceptional instance. All over Nebraska and 
other States of the Union the same inequalities are shown in the 
Official tables of the War Department. 

Two of the most populous counties in Nebraska are York and 
Seward, which adjoin each other. Both are agricultural and 
of similar conditions in every respect. York has a total draft 
registration of 1,480 and Seward of 1,287. Yet the Seward ex- 
emption board places 722 of its men in class 1 and York boards 
find only 290 men for that class. 

In the city of Omaha districts 1 and 2 lie side by side and each 
has 3,000 registrants for the draft. Yet district No. 1 places 
1,867 in class 1 and district No. 2 places 752 men in that class. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the amendment of the gentleman 
from Nebraska, Gov. SHALLENBERGER, to retain the old system 
of selection with some regard to population and to total regis- 
tration and to disdain the bungling work of these local exemp- 
tion boards. 

EXPECTS CRITICISM. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful of the fact that even this 
slight criticism of some draft methods will furnish a handle for 
designing politicians in California to again proclaim through 
newspapers and from the stump that I am not supporting the 
President. 

Even though I have voted for and supported every tax, -bond, 
and appropriation bill and every other measure recommended 
to this Congress by the President as necessary to carry on the 
war, there are ambitious critics back home who are busy night 
and day. 

Mr. Speaker, I voted against the declaration of war with 
Germany. Even President Wilson does not criticize this vote. 
He has an “acid test” of the loyalty of a Congressman far 
higher than that. Only a few weeks before the declaration of 
war I voted to table the McLemore resolution warning our citi- 
zens not to take passage on vessels traveling in the German sub- 
marine zone, and I voted for the armed neutrality resolution, 
which authorized the President to use the armed naval forces to 
protect our shipping on the high seas. I wanted to follow this 
method longer before declaring war. It had been in effect only 
18 days, during which time not one of our vessels had been 
attacked by a submarine. However, the President himself fixes 
the “acid test” to be the vote on the resolutions named, and 
he strongly opposed the election of Congressman LEwrRoot to the 
Senate in Wisconsin, although LEeNnroor voted for war and for 
all the war measures. He failed in the “acid test,” meaning 
on the above resolutions, upon which his vote displeased the 
President. 

The public prints will soon be full of misrepresentations of a 
Congressman’s attitude on war questions. So far as my record 
is concerned, I have no regrets and no apologies to offer. Let 
the truth be known, and the public will make a proper disposi- 
tion of my case, 

Suffice it to say that I have voted for every tax, bond, and 
appropriation bill and every measure recommended by the 
President as necessary to carry on the war. I even went further 
than the President desired, for I voted to send Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt and his volunteer army of enthusiastic fighters across 
the sea. 





The Zone Postal Rates. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLARENCE F. LEA, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tuHp House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, March 25, 1918. 


Mr. LBA of California. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to leave given 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I present this written 
statement in reference to the zone postal rates. 

Under the old law second-class mail matter, composed of 
newspapers and magazines, has been carried at a flat charge 
of 1 cent a pound for country-wide delivery. 

The following facts illustrate the operation of that rate: 

In 1885 the Government carried 60,000,000 pounds and in 
1916, 1,202,000,000 pounds, at a loss of over $70,000,000 











ea 


Tor a service that cost the Government more than $85,000,000, 
the publishers paid less than $12,000,000—less than one-seventh 
of the cost. 

A continuation of the old rates with a proportionate increase 
in quantity would shortly impose on the taxpayers of the Na- 
tion an annual loss of over $100,000,000 

One great company delivered its publications at an annual 
loss to the Government of over $4,000,000 in excess of the postage 
paid for such transportation. 

One issue of a magazine carrying advertisements for which 
its publishers received over $400,000 was delivered through the 
mails at a loss to the Government of $20,000. 

Some large publishers have made a practice of paying for 
subscription commissions and premiums amounts in excess of 
the subscription price in order to increase circulation and com- 
mand high advertising rates. Such publications are primarily 
vehicles for profit-making advertisements, subsidized by, the 
Government in carrying them through the mails much below 
cost. ' . 

Some of these publications have carried advertisements bring- 
ing their owners as much as $10,000 for a single page in one 
issue. In many instances one page has brought $5,000. Can we 
justify compelling the taxpayers of the country to bear six- 
sevenths of the cost of transporting such advertisements? 

Four Postmasters General have recommended legislation to 
raise these rates. 

Under the new law to go into effect July 1, 1918, the charges 
are gradually raised to the final rates, as follows: 

1. After July 1, 1919, the portions of such publications de- 
voted to matter other than advertisements—reading matter— 
will be delivered throughout the country at a uniform rate of 
14 cents a pound. If the advertising space does not exceed 5 
per cent of the total space, no higher rate will be charged for the 
advertising space. ‘ 

2. After July 1, 1921, the portions of such publications de- 
voted to advertisements will bear a rate of 2 cents a pound in 
the first and second zones, and charges will gradually rise in 
the succeeding zones until the eighth zone, which will bear a 
rate of 10 cents a pound. The first seven zones include the 
areas within the following distances in miles, respectively: 
Fifty, 150, 300, 600, 1,000, 1,400, 1,800, and the eighth, all over 
1,800. 

8. The publishers have the privilege of transporting such 
periodicals by express, fast freight, or any method at their dis- 
posal to the distributing zones where their publications can be 
distributed through the post office at the minimum charges of 
the first zones. 

4. If the total weight of an issue to any one zone does not 
exceed 1 pound, the rate is only 1 cent. 

5. The present flat rate continues where the periodical is 
mailed by a person other than the publisher or his agent. 

6. Free circulation and existing rates on second-elass matter 
within the county of publication are continued as under the old 
law. 

7. Publications maintained by and in the interest of religious, 
educational, scientific, philanthropic, agricultural, labor, and 
fraternal organizations, not organized for profit, are permitted 
country-wide distribution at 14 cents a pound. 

The new rates are sufficient to lessen, but not equal, the annual 
loss in handling this class of mail. 

The increased charge for increased distance is roughly in 
proportion to the relative costs. Charging a higher price for a 
greater service is not a discrimination or unjust in principle. 
To charge an equal price for unequal services is discrimination. 

First-class mail pays more than its cost of delivery. Because 
first-class mail is carried at a profit is no reason why second- 
class mail should be carried at a loss. 

The zone postal rates are not taxes. 
ment of the cost of the mail delivery. 

The Government is the people organized. What the Govern- 
ment pays the people pay. What we unjustly or unwisely take 
from the Government we take from our fellow men. 

These rates were agreed upon by conferees representing the 
two Houses of Congress, and separately ratified by each House 
as a compromise. 

These rates are subject to legitimate criticism. Technically 
considered, they are not logically arranged, nor abstractly or 
relatively equal. But they are. in my judgment, more just to 
the country and the taxpayer than the old rates. 

The initial raise in these rates is moderate. Probably before 
the maximum rates are reached we shall gain a practical knowl- 
edge from their operation that will demonstrate whether it is the 
duty of Congress to maintain or readjust the rates. 

In the justice of the general purpose of the law to make 
profit-bearing advertisements pay the cost of their delivery, I 


They are only part pay- 
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have no doubt. But the relative charges for the different zones 
and the increased difficulties of administration are such that 
Congress may well scrutinize their practical operation with an 
open mind and a disposition to readjust these rates if shown 
necessary or advisable, having due regard to legitimate pub- 
lishers, the reading public, and a fair deal to the taxpaying 
people of the country who, through their Government, must bear 
all the cost of mail delivery not paid by the publishers, 





Price Fixing. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix tre House or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 18, 1918. 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am opposed to price fixing. 
Money is simply a medium of exchange. Demand and supply 
must regulate the value of articles which are exchanged one 
for the other through the convenient medium of money. If a 
farmer who raises wheat alone is required to part with same, 
taking in exchange a prescribed sum of money; if he is re- 
quired by law to deliver his cattle or his hogs to the buyer for 
a stated sum of money per pound, a proportionate value in 
money should be fixed for the farm implements, the shoes, the 
groceries, the clothing, the farmer must buy. It would be un- 
fair to fix the vaiue of labor by law. So, too, it is not just to fix 
by law the value of one commodity the farmer has to sell. In 
Central Illinois, where I live, the farming is diversified, and it 
does not make so much difference, but testimony before the 
Committee on Agriculture showed that in 1917 in Oklahoma, 
where the corn crop was a failure, the farmer had to pay more 
for corn feed than for wheat. When there was discussion last 
year before the Agriculture Committee as to price fixing, my un- 
derstanding of the matter was that if there was to be any price 
fixing it was to be done to protect the farmer and not to harm 
him—that by fixing a minimum price to be guaranteed by the 
Government to last until a reasonable time after the close of the 
war the farmer would be assured of that price, even if the war 
closed. By some means that minimum seems to be construed 
as the maximum and under extreme cases the farmer is foreed 
to sell his wheat at a net price of $1.90 and pay $2 per bushel 
for corn. 

This is wrong; $2 wheat may be fair when shoes are $3 per 
pair, but not when shoes are $5 per pair and everything else 
in proportion. 

I will vote for the bill as it stands, because it is that or 
worse, and I have no choice, but I think the whole price-fixing 
scheme is wrong. 


The Price of Wheat and the Food Supply. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
NON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tHe House or RepresenTATIVvVEs, 
Thursday, April 18, 1918. 


Mr. RANDALL, Mr. Speaker, there is before the House the 
report of disagreement between the House and Senate conference 
committees on the price of wheat, The House stands for $2.20 
and the Senate insists upon $2.50 wheat. 

The assurance which it is proposed to give the farmer of the 
price which he shall receive for his wheat, of course, has relation 
to the food supply of the country. Such a proposition is based 
upon the effort to assure a sufficient food supply by encouraging 
the increase of the acreage of wheat. 

The Food Administration wants this law. Yet the Food 
Administration can by one stroke of a pen save 4,000,000 pounds 
of bread daily and fails toact. Last summer Mr. Herbert Hoover, 


in answer to an avalanche of demands that he save the food 
wasted by brewers, wrote the following response: 


In 1916 there was used in the production of malt for the manufacture 
of beer for home consumption and export about 60.000 000 bushels of 
barley, 15,000,000 bushels of corn, and about 3 000,000 bushels of rice. 
It will be seen therefore that the’ economic advantage to be gained frem 
the probibition of the manufacture of beer relates almost entirely to the 
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question of saving 60,000,000 bushels of barley, which could be milled 
to 60 per cent of its food value and produce a pound loaf of barley 
bread per day for 6,000,000 people. 

Since the above letter was sent out by Mr. Hoover he has 
written me, under date of January 22, 1918: 

Dear CONGRESSMAN RANDALL: In the administration of the food bill 
we have reduced the foodstuffs used in brewing by 30 per cent. I hope 
that by this order there may be effected a saving of approximately 
18,000,000 bushels of grain. 

Faithfully, yours, HERBERT HOOVER. 

It will be seen at a glance that, from Mr. Hoover’s own figures, 
the brewers are still permitted to use 42,000,000 bushels of bar- 
ley, more than 10,000,000 bushels of corn, and more than 2,000,000 
bushels of rice annually. The barley alone will make more than 
4,000,000 pounds of bread daily. 

And the world is starving! 

One stroke of the pen will save all this food. The House of 
Representatives once acted and ordered the closing of the brew- 
eries. The Senate was ready to act. The Food Administration 
demanded that the power be not exercised by Congress. Con- 
gress yielded and gave the power to Herbert Hoover. And 
Herbert Hoover does not act. Why? 

Is barley useful as a food? Prof. Phil S. P. L. Sorenson, the 
eminent Danish physiological chemist, has made an elaborate 
study of the subject. He finds that barley, when turned into 
flour and made into bread, has a higher value to the human 
being than through any other process. 

OUR PATRIOTIC PEOPLE. 5 

Mr. Speaker, the following news dispatch recently appeared in 

the California newspapers: 
STATE MAY BE WHEATLESS IN 90 DAySs! 
SAN Francisco, March 30. 

At the present rate of consumption there will be no wheat flour in 
California in 90 days. 

The State faces a bread ration of very limited proportion. 

The supply of cereal substitutes for wheat also is rapidly diminishing 
in California and in other States whose stocks are likewise at the 
point of exhaustion. . he 

Until the new crop there will be no possibility of obtaining supplies 
of wheat flour or cereal substitutes. 

Fresh vegetables, beans, fresh meats, potatoes, and fish must take 
the place of all cereals on the family table for the present. 

These were the outstanding features of a statement issued in San 
Francisco to-day by Ralph P. Merritt, Federal food commissioner for 
California. 

And, Mr. Speaker, to show the country the kind of real 
patriotism which possesses our good people, immediately after 
that notice was printed in the Los Angeles Tribune I received 
the following from the president of the Los Angeles Federation 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union: 

We are perfectly willing to live entirely on vegetables and a very 
little meat if the good of the country and the world demands that sac- 
rifice, but if we could have the barley flour—at least to mitigate a diet 
which will prove very unwholesome to many people—we should feel 
better about the situation ; but I suppose the sacred brewers must not be 
deprived of their barley. 

Mr. Speaker, the last regiment of soldiers may win the war. 
The last hundred thousand loaves of bread, made from barley, 
may feed the people at home so that the last regiment of sol- 
diers at the front can have the sustaining food which will help 
them to win the war. And we are wasting millions of loaves 
daily. The responsibility is the gravest ever committed to 
man. The fate of the Nation may be in the balance. Will the 
Food Administration act upon the authority given at its request 
and surrendered by Congress upon that request? 

THE PRODUCTION OF FOOD. 


Mr. Speaker, i have devoted much time and energy for 
months to promoting the production of foodstuffs. Millions of 
pages of printed matter bearing on this subject have been mailed 
to my constituents. I propose to continue the work. Usually I 
have writtea to each person addressed a note calling attention 
to the need of the hour, somewhat after this fashion: 


DEAR FRIUND: There is inclosed herein a publication prepared by ex- 
perts empioyed by the United States Government treating of some phase 
of the production or preparation of food or of some feature of household 
economics. I am sure it will prove of interest and value to you. If 

ou are not interested in the particular subject treated, hand the book- 

et to some one who is, with my compliments. Then write me and I 

= _— you something more to your taste and in which you have an 
erest. 

The Government of the United States is the greatest of all pub- 
lishers. It employs thousands of scientists, who are engaged the year 
round in making researches and investigations in all branches of agri- 
culture, in geology, in mining, in electricity, in chemistry, in astronomy, 
in engineering, in aviation, in preventive medicine, in forestry, in irriga- 
tion, and almost all other branches of scientific inquiry. 

The results of all these activities of the most comprehensive and effec- 
tive organization ever known are constantly reduced to print and poured 
out in an incessant flood from the largest printing works in the world. 

I am here to serve and to please you and it will be a pleasure to hear 
from you. I am glad also to receive suggestions upon any question in 
which you are interested, which may come before Congress. 

Jery cordially, yours, 


C. H. RANDALL, 
Member of Congress. 
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Charleston Navy Yard. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.RICHARD 8.WHALEY, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 20, 1918. 


Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the House passed 
oe rivers and harbors bill, which contained the following pro- 
vision: 

For improvement to provide a channel 40 feet deep and 1,000 feet wide, 
extending from the sea to Charleston Navy Yard, $1,500,000: Provided, 
That this work shall not be undertaken until the proposed new dry 
dock at this navy yard, carrying qa depth of 40 feet of water over the 
blocks, has been authorized. 

The naval bill carries an appropriation for the construction 
of a large dry dock and a turning basin at the navy yard. The 
deep water to the sea is coupled with the construction of the 
large dry dock and the large dry dock is coupled with the deep 
water to the sea. The House, by a large vote, has authorized 
the deep water, and there now remains only the authorization 
of the large dry dock. As one is contingent upon the other, I 
propose to discuss both together. 

There have been so many misunderstandings with reference 
to the navy yard at Charleston, and based upon these misunder- 
standings so many misrepresentations have been made to this 
House and scattered over the country in years gone by, that there 
may possibly linger with some of you recollections of them 
which have not altogether been effaced by the real conditions 
which exist. Moreover, there may be some feeling on the part 
of the Members that expenditures toward a project which can 
not be completed within three or four years ought not to be 
considered at this time; and yet I can not conceive it possible 
that this House will ever permit the country again to be caught 
in the condition of defenselessness in which it found itself upon 
the opening of hostilities with Germany. We have had a rude 
awakening, but I feel that the awakening has been a real one, 
and that we shall never again invite the insults and contumely 
which were heaped upon us by Germany until they could no 
longer be borne. We shall never again be looked upon as a 
weak, effeminate, and defenseless people, with no thought save 
for making money with which to gratify personal pleasures, 
appetites, and passions. In awakening ourselves we have also 
awakened Germany to the latent power and strength of this 
Nation. But surely we are not so short-sighted as only to take 
eare of our present needs and to give no forethought to the 
defense of our Nation at the conclusion of this war. It is beyond 
the knowledge of any one man, or any group of men, to know 
just how or just when this war will end. We all believe and 
have full confidence that the American soldiers will march down 
the streets of Berlin and raise Old Glory over the palace of the 
Kaiser. 

When the world war broke loose in August, 1914, all the wise- 
acres and experts expressed the opinion that it could not last 
six months, because of the fearful destruction of property and 
life. When Lord Kitchener stated it would last three years all 
the world believed he was unbalanced mentally or trying to 
scare the British Nation into unnecessary preparedness. His 
judgment has proved conservative. Who of us dreamed 18 
months ago that Russia would have been overrun by the Huns, 
her large army and famous Cossack fighters disarmed and dis- 
banded, her territory subdivided into separate principalities, 
and the sons of the blood-drenched and blood-crazed Kaiser about 
to be made the rulers thereof? So little did we know about war 
that too many of us imagined that a volunteer army would spring 
into existence in an incredibly short space of time—over night— 
and would have no difficulty in defending the country. 

We visualized fighting efficiency as in the days of Andrew 
Jackson and his squirrel shooters at New Orleans, the days of 
the War between the States, with open fighting and quick 
marches, or the Fourth of July frolic of the Spanish American 
War. It was not realized, because we could not or would not 
open our minds to the real consideration of the question—that 
the capacity of the country for turning out Springfield rifles 
was so limited as to be unable to supply an army of one and a 
half million in less than nine years, and that to install and equip 
new plants for the production of Springfield rifles would require 
over a year. It was not realized that we had not sufficient 
artillery to enable us to put an army in the field which would not 
be mowed down like straw before the sickle by any properly 
equipped opposing force, nor could we secure sueh artillery with 














all sur resources within less than two years, while a German army 
could Jand upon our shores in 16 days. How we all Jook back 
to-day and regret our mental obtuseness and long to have erred, 
if error there be, on the side of real preparedness. In like 
Inanner we delayed and postponed the enlargement of our Navy 
in keeping with the growth of our country and the naval expan- 
sions of other great nations, until Germany overtook and passed 
us, and now we are struggling to remedy this defect. It is ad- 
mitted, with a unanimous voice, that there is no defense we can 
provide for the protection of the Nation so vital as the Navy. 
But a navy without strategically located bases from which to 
operate is like an army without depots for ammunition from 
which the guns may be supplied, and stores of rifles, machine 
guns, and artillery from which to replace those destroyed. 

Admiral John R. Edwards is prophetic when, in an article on 
this subject, he states it as follows: 


The events of the past year have established the fact that our next 
great war will be fought out in the shop and the mill as well as in 
the trench and the turret. 

* a * cd ~ * me 

The navy yard is something more than a ship consiruction and repair 
establishment, and they should be regarded as vitally component parts 
of the fleet, 

* & * * cs 

It is inviting disaster to ‘“ prepare’ without providing facilities for 
“yepair.” Almost invariably defeat has awaited the commander who, 
throwing his all into the first line of battle, failed to provide a reserve 
in which to reform and refit. The overshadowing advantage of Germany 
in this war has been due te her ability to repair and refit her battered 
battle lines, 

* * * * & . * 

If our naval stations are not in condition to make rapid and adequate 
repairs, should that development of these stations be immediately 
undertaken along with the extension of the fleet? 


To quote still further from the same article: 


We may well take a lesson from England with regard to the indus- 
trial and military value of the dockyards.. When that nation regarded 
France alone as its probable naval foe, the Admiralty established dock- 
yards at Chatham, Haulbowline, Pembroke, Keyham, Portsmouth, and 
Sheerness. With the revival of the United States as a naval power, 
England commenced the development of dockyards at Halifax, Bermuda, 
and Esquimault, and undoubtedly had expectations of establishiug such 
a base at Hawaii. 

For naval and maritime. purposes in the Far East England esiab- 
lished a naval station at onahene. For the future protection of South 
Africa and Australia, there was built the extensive station at Simons 
Bay, Cape of Good Hope. For naval operations in the Mediterranean 
there was developed the dockyards at Gibraltar and Malta. : . 

With the advent of Germany as a possible naval rival, the British 
Admiralty commenced constructing on the east coast of Scotland the 
great naval station cf Rosyth, whose development up to 1914 contem- 
plated an expenditure of $24,000,000. Four graving docks, capable of 
receiving any British vessel, afloat or projected, are now under con- 
struction or have been completed at this station. , 

Even before the commencement:of this war- there had been expended 
about $10,000,000 upon the dockyard at Simons Bay, Cape of Good 
Hope. At Portsmouth, England, two new dry docks have been lately 
completed at a cost of $6,500,000. ' 

England has likewise hundreds of commercial graving and floating 
docks and thousands of berthing piers for her mercantile marine, which 
structures could in part be used for naval — The Admiralty, 
however, deemed it necessary to develop naval dockyards both at home 
and throughout the world, although there was available for the use of 
the British fleet the right of way to the many colonial shipbuilding 
plants controlled by her subjects. 

In contrast with our apparent indifference to dry-dock construction, 
Great Britain has systematically carried on the work of dry-dock cx- 
tension along with the augmentation of her fleet. Never has the 
Admiralty outlined an extensive program of warship construction with- 
pe nevis for additional dry docks to receive the. battleships 
authorized. : 

At no period, however, in her history has Great Britain pursued any 
policy that would encourage the development of outlying naval bases 
at the expense of the home stations. Her policy has been first to make 
her bome coast both an impregnable wall of defense and a base for 
shipbuilding, and then to take up the aan of the development of 
the outlying naval bases. Dominance of distant seas has followed, not 
preceded, the defense of the home coast. 


This House must surely appreciate the. necessity of bases, from 
which the Navy can operate, located at strategical points along 
our coasts. Too long have we beer. regarding the navy yards o* 
the Nation as economic assets of the community in which they 
are placed. We have lost sight of the fact that they are in 
reality workshops and repair shops for the great machines with 
which we fight upon the ocean and ought to be located along our 
sLores at the point where such workships are most likely to be 
needed. 

The Naval Board has repeatedly stated that the field of action 
in any nayal war against this country will most probably be the 
Caribbean Sea, and yet along the 1,100 miles of the Atlantic 
coast facing that sea there is no adequately equipped naval base. 
In fact, until the last few months the Charleston yard has not 
even been made available to our battleships of the dreadnaught 
class, and simply because of the lack of the picayunish sum of 
$175,000. 

It must be borne in mind that the Atlantic seaboard of this 
Nation extends from Passamaquoddy Bay, Me., to Key West, 
Fla., a distance of about 2,200 miles, and from Key West, 
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Fla., to the Rio Grande River, on ihe Gulf, a distance of 1.200 
miles. On the north Atlantic seaboard, from Portsmouth, N. H., 
the most northern navy yard, to Hampton Roads, the most 
southern, the distance is 580 miles, and there are in this stretch 
of coast five large navy yards. From Hampton Roads to Key 
West there is a stretch of sea coast of about 1.000 miles, and 
only one navy yard on that coast—the Charleston Yard. The 
port of Charleston is 415 miles from Hampton Roads and 588 
miles from Key West, just a little north of the center. A few miles 
south of Hampton Roads is Cape Hatteras, known to the mari- 
time world as the graveyard of the Atlantic, and is the boundary 
point between the north and south Atlantic seaboards. : 

Now, it is proposed by the Navy Department to begin the work 
of making the Charleston yard a great naval base, where, in the 
contiguous waters of Charleston’s expansive and incomparable 
harbor, easily accessible and easily protected, a fleet may be as- 
sembled, repaired, equipped, and from which ready protection 
may be sent to the vital points south of us, particularly to the 
Panama Canal. Can any of you gentlemen of this House main- 
tain that a due regard to the welfare of the country as a whole 
does not call for the establishment of such a base on that coast? 
Perchance there is the thought amongst some of you that we 
ought to wait untjl this war is over before we begin the estab- 
lishment of such a base. Why have we authorized the construe- 
tion of superdreadnaughts and battle cruisers which can not be 
commissioned for three or four years? Because we must pre- 
pare for the future and not for the present atone. 

Recently Gen. Geethals, speaking for the War Department, 
stated that it was proposed to establish a great military base at 
the port of Charleston and to expend some $16,000,000 to make 
it the great storage terminal for military supplies south of 
Hatteras. And why? Because such a base is needed on that 
coast, and the port of Charleston is the only port where vessels 
to-day drawing 30 feet may enter, and because it is capable, at 
a small expense, of being made available to the largest draft 
vessels, battleships, transports, colliers, or any other class of 
vessels which have been built or are in the course of construction. 

Gen. Goethals said, in his testimony before the Appropriation 
Committee, he had selected the port of Charleston because it is 
one of the great ports of this country for foreign trade. 

Now the Navy Department feels that the time is also ripe for 
beginning its development as a great navai base. For many 
years it was doubted whether the port of Charleston was going 
to develop permanently into a deep-water port. The yard itself 
was abused in magazine after magazine and in newspaper after 
newspaper. Misstatements were made with reference to it with- 
out the slightest understanding of the real facts of the case or 
any attempts to reach them. So many conflicting statements were 
made on the subject that it was determined to set all contro- 
versy at rest by the appointment of a commission which should 
examine not only the port of Charleston, but all our ports on 
the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts and also those of our out- 
lying possessions, and make a report as to which of them were 
found to be available for a yard of the first magnitude and also 
whether one or more yards of the first magnitude should be 
established south of Hatteras. The Commission on Navy Yards 
and Naval Stations has made its report and tells you not only 
that the port of Charleston is the deepest of the harbors on this 
coast, but that its harbor is amply sufficient for the assemblage 
of a grand fleet. 

The commission, in its first report, says: 


The problem of affording docking facilities for vessels of the batile 
cruiser and possibly larger classes at Charleston is inseparably associated 
with the final determination of whether or not Charleston should be 
developed as a first-class naval station, and this problem, as alread 
stated, is necessarily dependent upon further examination of channe 
and harbor conditions and the entire south Atlantic-Gulf of Mexico- 
Caribbean situation. 

After the commission had examined the entire south Atlantic 
and Gulf of Mexico situation it made its sixth report, and the 
first conclusion is as follows: 

After carefully weighing all the advantages and disadvantages, in- 
cluding costs, of the various sites between Cape Hatteras and Key West, 
Fia., the commission is of the opinion that, in this coast line, Charleston 
Harbor most nearly meets the pagan! requirements of the Navy De 
partment for a first-class navy yard. 

It further tells you that for the expenditure of two and a half 
million dollars a channel may be obtained from the ocean to the 
mouth of the dry dock 40 feet deep at low water, with a mini- 
mum width of 600 feet. 

It has also reported that for the expenditure of another 
inillion dollars a turning basin 40 feet deep may be added in 
front. of the yard, thus giving it every facility needed for a 
yard of the first magnitude. The increase in the cost of mate- 
rials since this report was made has added somewhat to this 
cost, and the Committee on Naval Affairs has estimated that 
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the combined project may ultimately reaci: $5,000,000. Sut 
what is that sum, expended over a period of years, to secure a 
harbor of refuge for even one superdreadnaught or battle cruiser, 
costing four times as much, which may be disabled in the most 
probable naval battle ground for this country, which this South 
Atlantic coast is facing? Gentlemen, can we go on spending 
hundreds of millions for warships and yet hesitate to provide 
the most patent safeguards and facilities for their operation— 
for their coaling and repair—near their possible or probable 
battle areas? 

Now, I de not ask you to take what I think on this subject. 
I am going to quote what those high in naval authority have 
to say. 

First, however, let me say just a word about the original 
establishment of the yard at Charleston and the cause of the 
misunderstandings which have arisen with reference to it. The 
yard was established in 1901 by Secretary John D. Long, of 
Bosten, Mass., Secretary of the Navy under President McKinley. 
It was established as a result of the report of a commission 
appointed by him under the provision of an act authorizing and 
directing him to appoint such a commission for the purpose of 
examining the port and vicinity of Charleston, and also the port 
and vicinity of Port Royal, with a view of determining whether 
the naval station at Port Royal should be transferred to Charles- 
ton. That commission in its report uses these words: 

The board interprets the purpose of the law under which it is or- 
ganized and its instructions from the Navy Department as further 
limiting its actions to the consideration of a naval station capable of 
accommodating, docking, repairing, and constructing the largest vessels 
of war, with approaches, anchorage, and shop facilities suitable te a 


dry dock, with 30 feet over the sill, and considers the various questions 
involved from that point of view. 


The board not only recommended the establishment of the yard | 
at Charleston, but selected the site upon which it was located, | 


afier examining a number of sites in the harbor. This site 
begins just above the city limits, on Cooper River, and extends 
for 4} miles along that river. The reasons for its selection 
were given by the board, and some ef them are as. follows: 


First, its freedem from the possibility of bombardment and from the 
violence of storms. tis dt 
city. 


Second, its connection with the railway systems enterin: 

Third. the extent of the yard and the water front which could be 
secured, this being over 44 miles, together with about 33 miles on the 
opposite side ef the river, etc. 

The board added that between the city and the yard there were 
some knolis which would have to be removed in order to secure 
a low-water depth of 25 feet, which at that time was all that 
seemed desirable. The cost was stated to be $12,500, which 
it reperted was too infinitesimal to be considered as against the 
many advantages otherwise secured. That commission ¢on- 
sisted of— 


Rear Admiral Frederick 8. Rogers, Kear Admiral G. W. Sumner, Capt. 


George A. Converse, Civil Engineer €. P. Asserson, Naval Commander 


J. H. Linard, Commander E. H. C. Leutze, and Lieut. Commander §, A. 
Staunton, 

The report of this commission was approved by Admiral 
Mordecai T. Endicott, chief of yards and docks, and ordered 
to be carried out by Secretary Long. 

If there was ever a yard which was established by the Navy 
Department, it was this yard, and yet it was heralded all over 
the country merely as a political yard, put there without thought 
or consideration, and presumably against the judgment of the 
Navy Department itself. 

The reason why so much has been said to the detriment of 
the yard is beeause of the fact that these knolls between the 
city and the yard were never removed until the present year. 
The Navy Department claimed that inasmuch as these knolls 
were not opposite the yard, but farther down the river, it was 
incumbent. upon the River and Harbor Committee to provide 
for their removal. On the other hand, the River and Harbor 
Committee claimed that there was no commerce up the river 
sufficient to warrant their removal, and so year after year their 
removal was postponed, and in the meantime some $5,000,000 
were expended upon the yard. At the same time the draft of 
vessels grew deeper, and without thought as to the reasons why 
vessels of deep draft could not reach the yard, or at what smalt 
expense the proper approach to the yard could be provided, the 
eountry was showered with abusive articles totally misrepre- 
senting the situation, and so effective as to prevent the installa- 
tion of a proper naval base at that point up to this time. 

There is another misapprehension which has arisen in the 
minds of some of the Members of this House to which I wish to 
refer, and that is the character of the river on which this yard 
is located. Tt is nowhere less than fifteen hundred feet in width, 
and that only for a distance of about 200 yards; otherwise it is 
newhere less than a half mile in width. Its natural channel 
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depth except for the knolls sbove referred to is considerably over 
30 feet. 

Its tidal current is not great and its waters contain very little 
silt. A recent survey was made of the river for 3 miles just 
above the navy yard, in connection with the location of the stor- 
age terminal for the Army now located there, and it was found 
that there had been noe deterioration whatever in the channel— 
which was, in general, over 30 feet at low water—since 1S96, 
when it was surveyed by the engineering department of the Goy- 
ernment and charted upon its maps. ‘The following is a letter 
from Maj. J. L. Lee, under whose direction this recent survey 


| Was made; 


Mr. Ricuarp 8S. WHALEY, M. C.. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
(Subject: Investigations of the silting of the Cocper River. 

_ Dear Sir: In compliance with your request as to the results of the 
investigation of the silting of the Cooper River from the navy yard to 
Goose Creek, a distance of 3 miles, which investigations were made in 
compliance with an order for the investigation relative to the site for 
the quartermaster storage to be located between Filbin Creek and Goose 


' Creek on the Cooper River, I have to report the following findings: 


“Soundings were taken by me on all of the above section from the 
navy yard to Goose Creek as noted above, and in comparing these sound- 


- ings with the Coast and Geodetic Survey chart, which surveys were made 


by the United States Government Engineers prior to 1800, I find the 
depths of water to be substantially unchanged over the entire sectiow. 

“ These findings show conclusively that no silting or filling up of. the 
river has occurred in the past 20 years. Your attention is invited to the 
fact that on the Government chart is shown a pocket approximately 
one-half mile in length and from 600 to 800 feet in width, showing the: 
depth of 30 to 35 feet below mean low water. This pocket is: located 
approximately midway between Filbin and Goese Creek,.and stands to- 
day exactly as shown on the Gevernment chart made some 20 years ago. 
If there was any tendency of siiting in the Ceoper River, this pocket 
would have been filled up prior to this time.”  _ 

Respectfully, yours, 
J. L. Lee, 
Major, Quartermaster Corps, National Army. 


The misapprehension with reference to silt in this river was 
occasioned by the fact that the present dock is located some 700 
feet back from the channel and a kind of canal was dug from 
the channel through the mud to reach it. If you dig a ditch 30 
feet deep by, say, 100 feet wide in a soft substance, and then 
let water flow back and forth over that material twice a day, 
it. is inevitably going to keep sliding in until the side slopes 
reach the angle of rest, whatever that may be under the circum- 
stances. 

For several years, therefore, this slip er quasicanal kept filling 
up from these sides, and it was necessary to keep pumping it eut 
to maintain any kind of channel entrance. Gradually this less- 
ened until the cost of maintaining full 30-foot low-water depth, 
together with all other dredging which may be found desirable 
around the docks at the yard, became less‘ than $4,000 per annum, 
The plans for the yard contemplate the widening of this narrow 
entrance into a bread basin which will do away almost entirely, 
if net. altogether, with so-called silting in the approaches to the 
dock. 


With this preliminary explanation, I would like to refer you 
to the authorities for the general statements which I have been 
making: First, 1 would like to quote Admiral Benson, Chief 
of Naval Operations, in his evidence before the Committee on 
Naval Affairs, March 16, 1916: 


I do think that we ought to have a good yard somewhere south of 
Hatteras, with docks and places where ships in case of injury in battle 
or for other reasons could get into dock without having to come to eur 
nerthern yards. ‘There is the case of the Lion in the Dogger Bank 
Battle, which is a very good illustration of how a vessel may be saved 
after she is badly injured by being able to get into deck without having 
to go too far; and my ideas are not changed—or, I mean to say. the 
necessity for it has been emphasized—as to having some place down in 
that vicinity where we could have docks to which vessels could be taken. 


Again, I shall quote Admiral Helm, the chairman of the com- 
mission which has just rendered its report on the subject of new 
navy yards and the enlargement of those now existing: 


The fact is, as all naval men recognize, that with the opening of the 
Panama Canal the Charleston Navy Yard becomes an invaluab'e asset 
of the Navy. The prime purpose of the canal is to afford a quick means 
of transferring our battleships from our Atlantic to our Pacific coasts. 
The incomparable superivrity of the Charleston Navy Yard lies in the 
fact that not only is it the nearest yard of t-class equipment to the 
Panama Canal but it is the only yard south of Norfolk which is tmpreg- 
nable against an attack by sea. Charlesten, although under siege 
throughout two great wars, has never been captured from the water. 
Its defenses to-day guarantee it against such a fate in future and make 
the Charleston Navy Yard, sheltered from storm and pretected against 
any hostile fleet, the great strategic base from which any possible naval 
warfare of the future is mest likely to be conducted. 


Again, I would like toquote from the report of the Naval Board 
of Inspection for Shore Stations, made in 1918: 


It is of paramount military importance to the efficiency of the fleet 
that coincident with its extension there should be a correspouling 
development of our leading yards and stations, Every additional 
battleship authorized by Congress entails a corresponding military 
responsibility or obligation to provide means for its efficient upkeep 











as well as for its rapid and efficient repair. It is therefore imperative 
that the navy yards should be developed along every line which would 
fit them for more readily meeting the demands of the. fleet. 

Any delay in building up the ravy yards or any expectation of de- 
pending primarily upon private shipbuilding plants for meeting war 
demands of the fleet impairs naval efficiency and is a menace to our 
first line of national defense. The danger of such a policy may not be 
appreciated in time of peace, but there will come peril, if not national 
humiliation, if navy-yard development is unduly restricted. 

An extensive array of auxiliary vessels is the concomitant of an 
efficient fleet. Consistent iikewise with an increase in number of bat- 
tleships and naval auxiliaries it is equally essential that there be a 
parallel development of navy-yard facilities. 


Again, I quote Rear Admiral John R. Edwards in an article on 
the imperative need of developing, along with the fleet, adequate 
and efficient naval stations, and printed for use of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs: 


As regards naval operations on the Atlantic coast, our naval policy 
of defense must be based upon several possibilities. ‘The first possi- 
bility, gers it may be remote, is that we may have to contend on 
ey wit ‘et nation operating both from the north and the 
south. 

The Nation at large will never commend a policy that relies upon two 
home bases located between the Virginia Capes and Nantucket for the 
defense of the Isthmian Canal, for naval operations in the Caribbean, 
for the protection of our possessions in the Antilles, and for the defense 
of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. The proposition simply discredits 
the judgment of naval officers in general. In expressing this view one 
need not depreciate in any degree the great military possibilities of the 
lowes spenammeete Bay as a concentration and maneuvering point for 

e fleet. 

When there is considered the extent of our coast line on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts; when it is remembered that certain seaports of our 
neighbors and important harbors in the Caribbean and South America 
might be used for bases against our fleet, this country will never rest 
eontent to rely for its defense along the Atlantic upon two naval home 
bases, both located nerth of Hatteras. 

No: American fleet could operate for a_ protracted period in the 
Caribbean without establishing on the Atlantic coast a naval base 
south of Cape Hatteras, and Charleston is the only port on that stretch 
of coast which can be adequately developed into such a base. 

Despite the expenditure involved in such devyelopment—and the ultl- 
mate outlay should not be less than $8,000,000—this important work 
should be commenced without delay. A modern dry dock should be 
constructed, at least two deep-draft battleship piers built, a 150-ton 
stationary or revolving crane installed, additional industrial shops and 
storehouses obtained, a magazine for powder and projectiles provided, 
2 suitable hospital established, additional barracks erected, and the 
channel to the.sea improved. The development of this station means 
more te naval preparedness than the building of even two battleships. 
for it would compel every possible naval foe to extend its battle line 
several hundred miles, and at least a half dozen more opposing ships 
would have to be employed in such service. 


Again, I shall cite Capt. B. C. Bryan, commandant at the 
Charleston Navy Yard, in his reply to the Helm Commission: 


I believe that the improvement of this yard for defense of coast 
south of Cape Hatteras and for a harbor of refuge for disabled vessels 
in time of war is a necessity. et 

The enormous extent of our coast makes the problem of defense dif- 
ferent from that of any other country. and necessitates a larger number 
of bases for protection and from which the enemy may be attacked or 
harassed, with sufficient docks and equipment to make repairs to such 
vesseis as may need them. Such bases should offer safe anchorage for 
a large number of vessels, with protection from bombardment from an 
enemy’s vessels or attack by torpedo boats or submarines. Charleston 
is a port where all these requirements may be developed at a reasonable 
outlay and maintained at a reasonable cost. * * * 

The cost of dredging a 40-foot channel to the Charleston Navy Yard 
from the sea is therefore estimated to be less than a 26-foot channel into 
Savannah or than a 30-foot channel into Jacksonville. The cost of 
yearly upkeep of this deep channel to the Charleston Navy Yard is con- 
siderably less than the 26-foot channel to Savannah, 

In comparison with the immense sums spent on other harbors with- 
out even expectation of such. results, the cost of the 35-foot or the 40- 
foot channel to the Charleston Navy Yard is insignificant. 

In regard to the dredging for maintenance of approaches to the 
water front at this yard there seems to be an erroneous impression that 
much silt is deposited at all points. 

Matter is only appreciably deposited at still points away from the 
strength of the current, and such matter is a slimy mud easily removed 
by_a suction dredge : 

The actual cost of dredging in front of the dock for the last three 
years, as furnished by the civil engincer of the yard, was—1914, 
$3,157.72 ; 1915, $3,525.71 ; 1916, $5,149.74. 


In conclusion, let me leave these thoughts with you: For the 
proper defense of this country, and especially the defense of its 
possessions and dependents in the West Indies and the Panama 
Canal, a great naval base along the south Atlantic coast facing 
these possessions and the Panama Canal is essential, and the 
Navy Department has requested its immediate installation. 

While facing the West Indies and the Caribbean Sea the 
Atlantic coast in the vicinity of Charleston is actually the nearest 
coast to the center of our population. If we draw a circle 
around the great Rock Island Arsenal below Chicago, its cir- 
cumference would pass not far distant from New York, Nor- 
folk, and Charleston. Charleston is the nearest navy-yard port 
to the gateways of the West at St. Louis and Memphis, not to 
speak of the great territory south of this. It is the nearest port 
by a great many miles to the great powder plant being estab- 
lished at Nashville, Tenn. It is within easy reach of six or 


eight large cantonments and training camps, some of which will 
undoubtedly be permanent. 
from Washington. 


Moreover, it is just a 14-hour ride 
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The beginning of the project should not be postponed. The 
ultimate cost is not considerable when compared with costs of 
other ports, as will be shown by the following chart, and is dis- 
tributed over a number of years: 




















‘ Annual 
Appronri- | Estimate = 
Harbors. Depth.| ations t ee ieee 
todate. | complete. ‘ mated). 
sea: Fee?. 
New York, N. Y......... 40 1$17, 727, 263 |335, 621,940 /$53, 349, 203 £309, 009 
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Portsmouth, N. H....... 240 NEE Bilt oc bagatieiedad< dabadbedy<cerea dean 
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Wuetns, Vales 40 | 4,843,490 | 3,273,060] 8, 118, 550 17,003 
30 70, 009 
Charleston, 8. C.......... { 40 |} 5, 381, 963 | 2, 159,000 \ &, 121, 966 { wes 
240 4520, 009 | . 
Savannah, Ga...........- 26 | 12,068, 363 545,009 | 12, 613, 363 350, 009 
Jacksonville, Fla... 2.2... 30 | 7,897,870 28, 260 | 7,925, 139 85, 000 
New Orleans, La......... 35 | 23, 293,067 | 2,425,000 | 25, 718, 067 425, 000 
San Francisco, Cal....... *40 725, 103 }..... Aascansbiddierakendas ceeeccce---0 











1In addition to complete 40-foot channel to navy yard. 
* Natural depth. 

? Basin. 

‘See Engineer’s Report, p. £49, Helm sixth reporé. 

What should not be lost sight of as possibly a critical factor 
in this war, the depth of water will increase with each year. if 
not with each month, and the harbor be made available for 
deeper and deeper draft vessels. This may be needed for battle- 
ships or battle cruisers, for colliers or transports, or only large 
merchant vessels, in connection with the great military terminal 
storage depot for which Congress has recently appropriated some 
$16,000,000. 

In the face of the revelations which have come to us in the 
past year as to the plans of Germany with reference to the rest 
of the world, in the face of the stupendous struggle we have 
before us, the end of which no man can foresee, can ary one of us 
say to the Navy Department, which has sent to this House the 
recommendation which we are: now discussing. “ We will not 
vote for the appropriation which you have asked, because the 
war might end in a short period, and we know the war is going 
to end in our favor, and we are not going to peed any more arms 
and armament when it is over ”? 

Gentlemen, I do not believe we can be so shortsighted, so un- 
mindful of the lessons recently learned. so deaf to the requests 
of that department which constitutes the first line of defense 
of our country, and so blind to our need of a great naval base 
and a great deep-water harbor along the south Atlantic as to faii 
to provide them just as quickly as it may be possible to secure 
them. Confident of your sound judgment, your clear foresight, 
your firm purpose to be ever prepared—fully and adequately 
prepared—to defend our country against any foe or combination 
of foes, I am satisfied this project will meet with your approval. 


Trial of Persons by Court-Martial Not in the Army and 
Navy. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 


OF OHIO, 
In rue House or RepresEntTAtIvEs, 
Monday, April 22, 1918. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter from the 
Attorney General of the United States on the subject of this 
bill to try everybody by a military court. 

The letter is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., April 20, 1918. 
Hon. WintiAM Gorpon, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Sir: I have just received yours of the 19th in which 
you state that you have been informed that Senate bill 4364. 
introduced by Senator CHAMBERLAIN, of Oregon, and now pend- 
ing before the Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, to 
subject to trial by court-martial persons not in the Army or 
Navy, was prepared in my office. You ask if I will advise you 
whether or not this report is correct. 
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On April 18 my attention was called to the fact that on or 
about April 8 Hon. Charles Warren sent to Senator OVERMAN, 
of North Carolina, a brief with the following title: 

W1i0 ARE SPIES? 





A memorandum of law on the power of Congress to subject civilians 
to trial by court-martial under the Constitution. By Charles Warren, 
Assistant Atterney General of the United States— 
and that Mr. Warren had prepared and given to Senator CHAmM- 
BERLAIN the bill subsequently introduced by Senator CHAMBER- 
LAIN as S. 4264, intended to carry out the views set forth in the 
brief referred to. 

For more than six months Mr. Warren has had practically 
no connection with any of the activities of my department 
which would be affected by the legislation advocated by him. 
The brief and bill were sent to Senators OvERMAN and CHAM- 
BERLAIN, respectively, without the consent or knowledge of the 
Attorney General. The general policies therein urged and 
sought to be enacted into law are exactly contrary to those ap- 
proved by the assistant to the Attorney General in charge of 
the problems involved and by the Attorney General himself. 

I entirely disapprove of the action taken by Mr. Warren, and 
it would not have been permitted if I had known that it was 
contemplated. 

Very truly, yours, T. W. Grecory, 

Attorney General. 





Agricultural Appropriation Bill—Wheat Price-Fixing 
Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 
OF OHIO, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 18, 1918. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the law of supply 
and demand which regulates the price of agricultural products 
generally in this country seems to me to be a sufficient con- 
trolling factor for maintenance of reasonable prices for all 
products of the soil, except where the modern offense of “ prof- 
iteering”’ by middlemen, speculators, and hoarders needs to be 
prevented and which is new very properly done by criminal 
enactments. 

It is satisfactory to thus fix the price of cotton for the cot- 
ton growers of the South, and equally so for the corn growers 
of the North, who seem to be enjoying abnormally good prices 
at present, and just why a different rule should be applied to the 
wheat growers is beyond my comprehension. 

I represent a district of varied industries—agriculture, min- 
ing, and manufacture—and am sure the wheat farmers whom I 
know are fully able to take care of themselves in commercial 
and business matters if let alone. In this I do not refer to 
slackers or slickers. Real farmers do not ask special protec- 
tion or privileges of any kind and are apt to resent attempts to 
coddie them by friendly pretenses in Congress or elsewhere. 

They stand square-toed on their rights, but always patriotic. 

As an example, although the master of the Ohio State Grange, 
with headquarters, and a large number of local granges are 
located in my district, and no more intelligent class of farmers 
can be found anywhere, yet I have not received a single letter 
or request from any of them since this wheat price-fixing agita- 
tion began asking me to support or oppose the pending proposi- 
tion, which is nothing more or less than a proposal to fix an 
arbitrary price of $2.50 per bushel for the wheat production of 
1918 instead of the $2.20 price now provided by law. 

On the contrary, as I learn from a telegram of yesterday, 
Hon. L. J. Tabor, master of the State grange, has issued an 
appeal to its membership of 75,000 urging them as a patriotic 
duty to sell their wheat at once without waiting for this possible 
legislative price-fixing increase, 

His words are worthy of record here: 

A wheat crisis is at hand. The hungry world will need every kernel 
at sor wheat to stave off starvation until the coming harvest brings 

While the grange fought for a better price last fall, price is not now 
the question. No change in price can affect wheat on hand. It must sell 
at the price set last year. Producers and not hoarders will receive 
consideration. 

Refusing te sell the wheat at present is unpatriotic. 

Over 90 per eent of the farmers of Ohio have sold their wheat. The 
other 19 per cent should do so. Let every farmer who has disposed of 


his wheat make of himself a minute man to see that all other farmers 
do likewise, 
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Hoarding farmers or pro-German farmers are almost unknown in Qhio. 


Some farmers have not sold because local millers and dealers have not 
paid the Government price in that section. ‘This must be corrected. 
Others have not sold because of inability to secure cars or find markets. 

If there is a car of wheat in your community that can not find an 
outlet, wire the Ohio State Grange or the Food Administration and it 
will be moved. 

The Food Administration has announced rules covering seed and flour 
needs of the farmer which are fair to all. If we can get cyery bushel 
of wheat out of the farmers’ hands at once, it will be a patriotic 
achievement for the farmers of Qhio. 


If, therefore, Mr. Speaker and Members of the House. my 
vote were to be controlled by some of the suggestions made in 
argument, on the theory of a possible further increase in the 
high cost of living by the adoption of this resolution, such as 
“a large number of working people are entitled to some con- 
sideration in this proposition,” “ some consideration should be 
given in this legislation to those who toil where there is no 
sunlight,” and so forth, it would be an easy matter for me, and 
probably prudent politically if I wished to continue in political 
life, to vote “no” on this proposition. 

It also happens that I have in my district as sturdy a set 
of workmen and “ toilers where there is no sunlight” as ean be 
found anywhere. Fairness is all they ask. They do not believe 
in the Government making fish of one and flesh of another, and 
they would probably resent any proposition to fix by arbitrary 
legislation a minimum limit on their own daily wage, and, as 
in the case of my farmer constituents, I have not received a single 
request from any of them asking me to vote for or against this 
wheat price-fixing proposal. 

They and the farmers are natural allies, and they have sense 
enough to know that they should be friends. 

It is cheap politics to seek in argument to arouse one interest 
against the other. 

The result of the original food-control legislation has con- 
fessedly been disappointing in some respects. Wheat, for in- 
stance, intended for human consumption is being fed to animals 
because of the higher price of corn, their natural food, while in 
our best hotels and eating houses and in the humbler cottages of 
our working classes ordinary white bread is denied in the name 
of conservation, and the use of black bread and other substi- 
tutes compelled at increased prices. 

Therefore, I am doubtful of good results to follow further dis- 
criminating legislation of this kind. 

But under the hard-and-fast rules of the House, the only pos- 
sible vote at the present juncture is in effect a vote for or against 
$2.50 wheat. The McLaughlin amendment boiled down means 
simply this: It is not in any sense an original food-control meas- 
ure subject to: revision and modification in the usual way, 
although it incorporates and proposes to reenact much of the 
original law. In full it reads as follows: 


That section 14 of the act entitled “An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by encouraging the production and con- 
serving of the supply and controlling the distribution of food products 
and fuel, approv ugust 10, 1917,” be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 14. That whenever the President shall find that an emergency 
exists poqaizing. stimulation of the protection of wheat and that it is 
essential that the producers of wheat, produced within the United States, 
shall have the benefits of the guaranty provided for in this section, he 
is authorized, from time to time, seasonably and as far in advance of 
seeding time as practicable, to determine and fix and to give public 
notice of what, under specified conditions, is a reasonable guaranteed 
price for wheat in order to assure such producers a reasonable profit. 
The President shall thereupon fix such guaranteed price for each of the 
official grain standards for wheat as established under the United States 
gree standards act, appcored August 11, 1916. The President shall 
rom time to time establish and promulgate such regulations as he shall 
deem wise in connection with such guaranteed prices, and in particu- 
lar governing conditions of delivery and payment, and differences in 
price for the several standard grades in the principal primary markets of 
the United States, adopting No, 1 northern spring or its equivalent at 
the principal interior primary markets as the basis. ‘Thereupon, the 
Government of the United States: hereby guarantees every producer of 
wheat produced within the United States, that, upon compliance by 
him with the regulations prescribed, he shall receive for any wheat 
produced in reliance upon this guaranty within the period, not exceed 
18 months, prescribed in the notice, a i not less than the guarant 
price therefor as fixed pursuant to this section. In such regulations 
the President shall prescribe the terms and conditions upon which any 
such producer shall be entitled to the benefits of such guaranty. When 
the President finds that the importation into the United States of any 
wheat produced outside of the United States materially enhances or is 
likely materially to enhance the liabilities of the United States under 

uaranties of prices therefor made pursuant to this section, and ascer- 

ins what rate of duty, added to the then existing rate of duty on 
wheat and to the yalue of wheat at the time of importation, would be 
sufficient to bring the price thereof at which imported up te the pricc 
fixed therefor pursuant to the foregoing provisions of this section, he 
shall proclaim such facts, and thereafter there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon wheat wher imported, in addition to the then existing 
rate of duty, the rate of duty so ascertained ; but in no case shall any 
such rate of duty be fixed at an amount which will effect a reduction 
of the rate of duty upon wheat under any then existing tariff law_of the 
United States, For the purpose of making any guaranteed price effective 
under this section, or whenever he deems it essential in order to protect, 
the Government of the United States aga\nst material enhancement of 
its liabilities arising out of any guaranty under this seetion, the Presi- 
dent is authorized alse, in. his diseretian, to purchase any wheat. for 
which a guaranteed price shall be fixed under this section, and to hold, 
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transport, or store it, or to sell, dispose of, and deliver the same to an 
citizen of the United States or to any Government engaged in war wit 
any country with which the Government of the United States is or 
may be at war or to use the same as supplies for any department or 
agency of the Government of the United States. Any moneys received 

the United States from or in connection with the sale or disposal 
of wheat under this section may, in the discretion of the President, be 
used as a revolving fund for furtber carrying out the purposes of this 
section. Any balance of such ous not used as part of such revolv- 
ing fund shall be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts: 
Provided further, That the guaranteed prices for the several standard 
grades of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be based upon No. 2 northern 
spring, or its equivalent, at not less than $2.50 per bushel at the prin- 
cipal interior primary markets, and this guaranty of prices shall not 
be dependent upon the action of the President, but is hereby made abso- 
lute and shall be binding until May 1, 1919.” 


The author, Mr.. McLAvGHiIN of Michigan, explaining the 
effect of the proposed amendment, has already stated to the 
House that, although lengthy, the points involved are few. He 
says: 

Except as to the proviso at the very end of my amendment, it follows 
exactly and reenacts section 14 of the food-control act. The Senate 
amendment, as you know, would provide a guaranteed price for the 1918 
crop of wheat of not less than $2.50 a bushel, based on grade No. 2 of 
northern spring wheat, and provides also that said price shall be paid 
to the producer of the wheat at the local railroad station or at the local 
elevator where delivered. My amendment approves the action of the 
Senate as to the price of $2.50, it approves the grade of No. 2 spring 
northern as the standard, but it does not approve the amendment of 
the Senate that would require the price to be paid at the railroad station 
or at the local elevator where the wheat —_ be delivered by the pro- 
ducer. My amendment would require the price to be paid, as the law 
aoe pro — at the “principal interior primary market,” of which 

ere are 25. 


So that the only effect of an affirmative vote is to increase the. 


nominal price of wheat. 

It is believed, however, by its advocates that such increase 
of price will tend to stimulate production by inducing farmers 
to increase their wheat acreage and continue in the business of 
wheat growing instead of turning their attention to the produc- 
tion of the coarser but more profitable grains, and that this 
and other counterbalancing advantages in future years may 
accrue to the whole people. 

The call of our allies “ over there” is for wheat, wheat, and 
more wheat, and this amendment is intended to encourage its 
production. 

Being in the right direction, along patriotic lines, as it seems 
to me, I shall vote for it. 


Presentation of Portrait in Oil of Hon. George Scott 
Graham. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS 8S. BUTLER, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, April 20, 1918. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted te me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the proceedings 
on the occasion of the presentation to the Law Association of 
Philadelphia on March 5, 1918, of the portrait in oil of Hon. 
GrorGce Scott GRAHAM, a Member of the House. 

The matter is as follows: 


PRESENTATION OF PORTRAIT IN OIL OF HON, GEORGE SCOTT GRAHAM. 
{Meeting of the Law Association of Philadelphia, held in the Law 

Library, No. 600 City Hall, Philadelphia, on Tuesday, Mar. 5, 1918, 

at 4 p. m.] 

Hampton L. Carson, Esq. Mr. Chancellor, in behalf of a 
committee of the bar and of gentlemen acting as donors I have 
the honor to present through you to this association a portrait 
in oil of the Hon. Grorce Scorr GRAHAM, 

As I look at the canvas, on which the skillful brush of Mr. 
Richard L, Partington has produced the ferm and features of 
our friend, my mind runs back easily over a span of some 40 
years, 2 span marked by a close personal friendship which never 
knew a cloud. 

I recall as clearly as though it were yesterday when I was 
acting as a reporter for the Weekly Notes of Cases in the middle 
seventies in the Court of Common Pleas No. 1, Judges Allison, 
Pierce, and Biddle being on the bench, Mr. GRAHAM was arguing 
a motion upon a Saturday, and the remark was made to me by 
no less a man than the late E. Coppeé Mitchell, then the dean 
of the law school, “That young man has a fortune in his voice 
and presence ”—a prediction which has been amply verified. 

Mr. GRAHAM very early forged his way to the front. He was 
a member of select council from the district of wards lying 





about Broad and Oxford Streets. and shortly after the defeat 
of the Hon. M. Russell Thayer for the office of district attorney 
his name became prominently mentioned for that post. In the 
year 1880 he was elected to that office, and he held it for 19 
successive years, a record absolutely unparalleled in our local 
or State history. So that anyone reviewing the history of the 
profession during the lives of most of us must regard him as the 
commanding figure in the great office of prosecutor of the pleas. 
I think that it was a happy inscription to place on the upper 
part of the picture those simple words— 
Georce Scotrr GraHaM, district attorney, 1880-1899. 


TI am old enough to remember three of Mr. GREAHAM’s predeces- 
sors. I recall very clearly Mr. William B. Mann, a lawyer of a 
peculiar type, an almost irresistible speaker before a jury, but 
with a somewhat slouchy presence and a lack of those com- 
manding qualities so characteristic of Mr. GRAHAM. 

I recollect later Mr. Furman Sheppard, one of those gigantic 
figures intellectually which dominated the atmosphere of the 
court, whether on the Federal, State, or the municipal side. 
Mr. Sheppard was a formidable opponent. That is to say, when 
he was in action and arguing a case, with the blood in his head 
and eruptive fires in his eyes, with a voice which commanded 
attention and which overwhelmed and beat down opposition, 
he was truly a formidable man, inspiring almost terror. I 
never saw him, however, cross-examine a single witness or 
examine any witness in chief. He reserved his powers entirely 
for final exertion in the closing argument for the Commonwealth, 
after the prisoner’s counsel had spoken. He relied in the prepa- 
ration of his case, in the examination of the witnesses, both in 
chief and on cross-examination, upon his successor in the office, 
Mr. Henry S. Hagert, a most remarkable antithesis to Mr. Shep- 
pard, and yet a necessary complement. 

Mr. Hagert physically resembled in no degree his great chief- 
tain. He was slight; he was thin, somewhat haggard, with a 
sharp, keen face and nervous manner, but with a skill in legal 
analysis that was unrivaled. He had the power of dissecting a 
witness’s statement with a pitiless cold-bloodedness that was 
almost unmentionable. He could dissect in such a way that, 
entering any orifice in the body, he would draw out a lung, 
then another lung, then a liver, and a heart, and not mutilate 
the exterior, and the witness would collapse without ever know- 
ing that he had been deprived of his vital organs, and the careass 
would be thrown upon the floor of the court room for the contem- 
plation of the jury when the final argument of Mr. Sheppard 
was made, death having resulted entirely from the skillful 
interior dissection of the witness. Mr. Hagert, therefore, was 
& dangerous opponent. 

Mr. GRAHAM seems to me to have combined the qualities of 
both of those men. He was both formidable and dangerous. 

Mr. Mitchell alluded to the fortune that he had in his voice 
and presence. In the old days of the court of quarter sessions 
and oyer and terminer, in what was called the “New Court 
House” on the east side of Sixth Street, immediately back of 
Congress Hall, the physical arrangements of the room were 


-} such that the district attorney was elevated upon a platform 


at least as high as this desk above the floor, while the fighting 
from the bar in defense of the prisoner had to take place prac- 
tically from a pit. I can speak from personal experience. for I 
had many of the bitterest and the most savage and prolonged 
and serious contests of my career while Mr. GRAHAM was dis- 
trict attorney. I never saw a more formidable figure than 
Grorce S. GRAHAM, towering above the jury box. with the addi- 
tional elevation of that platform, with his eyes roused with 
the passion of the fight, delighting in what the Romans called 
the “gaudia certaminis,” and, with clenched fist, starting for- 
ward and sometimes bringing his foot with a decisive and em- 
phatie stamp upon resounding boards, crushing down and crash- 
ing through all the lines of defense, a species of forensic earth- 
quake. 

I have seen him also exercise the dangerous powers of analysis. 
His long term of service enabled him to equip himself fully for 
forensic work in that particular field of action. which is a 
highly honorable one, charged, as it is, with the safety of the 
community against deeds of violence, whether subtile or open, 
whether brutal or studied. He was a perfect master of toxi- 
cology and of medical jurisprudence. He could examine a chem- 
ist without straining the effect of a text book, without exag- 
geration of the notions of recognized experts in the operation of 
certain poisons. He knew all about the anatomy of the human 
frame and of fractures of the skull, whether involving the outer 
or the inner table, the dura mater or the pia mater, or the arach- 
noid tissue, made little or no difference. He could in a few 
words depict the scene of crime, whether taking place in a 
eellar or a dark garret or among the rafters of a low building, 
where the shrieks of the struggling victim against an assailant 
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would make 2n atmosphere of midnight darkness thrill with 
horrors. I have known him to depict scenes where hungry rats 
gorged themselves on the flesh of the slain, or where vultures of 
crime seemed to brood, when by lonely midnight lamps plots 
were concocted and schemes were wrought and conspirators 
assigned to their different posts, or he could fall back and 
describe ordinary occurrences accompanied by a piano in a tap- 
room in some remote section of the city. And he would do this 
in a way which aroused the admiration as well as the fears of 
the bar opposed to him, without ever exciting their enmity, or 
without ever opening himself to the charge of a brutal exercise 
of almost indisputed and indisputable authority. 

He argued his cases fairly, frankly, conceding the full force 
of an opposing objection if based on authority, and with an 
ample knowledge of all the cases which the Supreme Court 
from the time of Chief Justice Gibson down had announced for 
the guidance of lower tribunals. 

I have seen him in the civil courts. I have had him as a 
colleague as well as an opponent, and I know that, however 
flushed he might be with victory, he never was ungenerous. I 
have known him to be tender-hearted, almost to the point of 
overflowing, and to refrain sometimes from grasping the full 
fruits of victory in a civil case because it looked too much like 
avarice. 

And now as the artist las depicted his form—erect, com- 
manding, speaking—this canvas is to take its place in our 
great gallery, which brings back the features even of members 
of our colonial bar, stretching from the time of Edward Tilgh- 
man, prior to the Revolution, a man who studied law in the 
Middle Temple in London prior to the barking of the guns at 
Lexington, down to the present time. Whatever the years may 
do with his body, GrorcE GraHAmM will always be here alive, to 
speak to men of this and coming generations; as one of the 
foremost advocates of his day; a man of surpassing elequence, 
without overstrain; a man whom it was a pleasure to know, and 
who, I trust, will long live to wear the honors to which his 
talents have entitled him. 





Hon. Abrauam M. Berrrer. The law association is the pos- 
sessor of many pictures in oil and busts of men who have made 
the name of the “ Philadelphia lawyer” famous and who have 
distinguished themselves upon our local bench and in our State 
courts and Federal courts. 

It is a distinct pleasure for the chancellor to be able to accept 
this portrait and to add it to those which the association al- 
ready possesses It is a peculiar pleasure in some respects, be- 
cause, along with Mr. Carson, my days at the bar date back to 
about the time that Mr. Granam came to the bar. I think he is 
slightly my senior. For many years Mr. GrauaAm and I held 

-public office. I can speak of one phase of his character which 

Mr. Carson has not touched on, and that is his ability as a 
counselor. It was my fate to hold office where I had to ask 
now and then for advice, and Mr. GraHam was aiways my 
friend and my wise and faithful advisor. 

Mr. GranaAm is one of the’men who has brought added fame 
in our day to the “ Philadelphia lawyer.” -I join with Mr. Car- 
son—I am sure I join with all of you—in the earnest hope that 
Mr. GraHaM may for many years grace our profession. 

On behalf of the association I thank you. Mr. Carson, and 
through you the donors of this beautiful portrait. 


The Kaiser’s World War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD T. TAYLOR, 
OF COLORADO. 
In tue Howse or Represenvarives, 
Friday, April 19, 1918. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following address. 
delivered by me at my home city of Glenwood Springs, Colo., on 
Saturday, April 6, 1918, at the laying of the corner stone of our 
new Federal public building: 

AppRESS OF Hox. Epwairp T. TayLor, ar GLENWoop Sprines, Coro, 

Mr. Chairman, fellow citizens, friends. and neighbors, I have 
not traveled over 4,000 miles to be with you to-day with any 
idea that I can say anything on this memorable occasion that 
is worthy of being deposited in this corner stone and handed 
down to posterity, but because I wanted to be here in person. 
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I felt it my patriotic duty, and I believed you would be glad to 
have me join with you in these ceremonies. 
You have given me a most cordial reception to-day, and many 
a kind welcome in the past, for which I again thank you from 
the bottom of my heart. I am pleased to take advantage of this 
opportunity to again express my grateful appreciation of the 
loyal and constant support of all my old friends and neighbors 
in Garfield County, because you have been the foundation of 
whatever success I have made as your official representative for 
nearly 30 years. I siucerely hope that when my public record 
is finally closed you may never have an occasion to regret any 
of your thousands of acts of kindness to me. You probably may 
not realize it, but I have always drawn my inspiration from my 
home people, from Colorado. This is my home, and only home. 
Official life in Washington is strenuous and tremendously im- 
portant. There is a glamour and intensity about it that is in- 
spiring. But it is correspondingly wearing on a man’s nerves 
and vitality. We are dealing with gigantic subjects, affecting 
not only the welfare of a hundred and ten million Americans 
and all our descendants for generations to come, but the entire 
world. There is every incentive of patriotism and duty for a 
Representative to always do his level best all the time, and 
they all do, notwithstanding what anyone may say to the con- 
trary. But the frightful pace, the never-ending grind, becomes 
most awfully wearisome, trying, and monotonous at times. 

I ought not to be away from Washington even for this hurried 
trip, and yet I feel that it renews my energy and spirit as a 
good Coloradoan, which we all know means the best type of an 
American. In Washington we constantly hear so many things 
that are not so that I like to come home as often as I can and 
mingle among my fellow citizens. I always go back reinvig- 
orated in health, strength, and spirit, and fortified anew with 
the feeling of your confidence and appreciation. 

OUR PUBLIC BUILDING, 

My friends, we are assembled here to-day to celebrate the 
first step toward the realization, the actual fulfillment, of an 
often-cherished and long-deferred hope. We have been appeal- 
ing to Congress and trying in our humble way for 25 years to 
secure this Federal building. Several of my predecessors and 
our United States Senators for many years have had bills pend- 
ing in Congress providing for the purchase of a site or for the 
construction of a public building here. 

I first introduced the bill on March 24, 1909—just 15 days 
after I was first sworn in to Congress at my first session. I 
diligently pushed and worked on that bill for four years before 
I succeeded in passing it on March 4, 1913. And then there 
were so many other public buildings authorized ahead of this 
that, notwithstanding frequent importunities, it has taken the 
Treasury Department and the Supervising Architect five years 
after I passed the bill to get around to constructing this build- 
ing. And even now we are exceedingly fortunate, because this 
is about the very last building that the Government is con- 
structing during this war, aside from the very urgent war- 
emergency buildings. And now that our hopes are to be realized, 
what contemplations are awakened in our minds as we gather 
here to-day to lay the corner stone of the second Federal public 
building ever constructed in the western half of our State! 

This is indeed an occasion when everybody feels like con- 
gratulating everybody else. It is the final realization of one 
of the dreams of our early days, and as a resident of this city 
for nearly 32 years I want to congratulate and rejoice with all 
of you. It marks an important epoch in the history of our city 
and county. To the early settlers who in years’ gone by sowed 
the seed which produced the harvest that to-day we commence to 
reap, we owe a debt of gratitude. And in our rejoicing to-day 
let us not forget the honor due the past. There are many names 
that deserve more than an honorable mention. I wish we could 
have with us to-day all of the old pioneers of Garfield County. 
A few of them are with us to-day, but many others have been 
cut down by the all-powerful scythe of time and have gone from 
their labors here on earth. ‘They have crossed the ‘ Great 
Divide,’ that we must all soon cross, and gone to their reward 
above. 

The custom of laying the corner stone of public buildings with 
Masonic cereinony is widespread and of ancient origin. Its 
purpose has always been, as it is to-day, to set apart from com- 
mercialism, by prayer and consecration, buildings devoted to 
educational, State. and governmental purposes. So to-day, in 
accordance with these time-honored customs, we have laid with 
Masonie ceremony the corner stone of this splendid edifice. We 
have consecrated it in the usual way, with grain, oil, and wine, 
emblematical of peace, joy, and prosperity, as an edifice where 
all the people, rich and poor alike, shall forever receive just and 
equal treatment at the hands of our Government officials. It is 
indeed a day for rejoicing, not alone by the citizens of Glen- 
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wood Springs and Carfield County and the western slope, but 
by our entire State and our fraternity as well. 

I hope to live to see the day when every post office in every 
town of a thousand inhabitants in the United States shall be 
owned by the Government for many reasons, but more especially : 

First. Because, from a business standpoint, I feel that it is 
more dignified and better in every way for our Government to 
own the property necessary for the transaction of its own pub- 
lic business than to occupy the position of a tenant and pay rent 
to anybody. 

Second. Because the occupancy by our Federal officials of 
buildings owned by the Government inculcates among the people 
national loyalty and a spirit of patriotic pride which has a 
value that can never be measured in dollars and cents. 

The American flag always flying from the top of a United 
States Government building is an inspiring sight, and the o!4 
and young alike of our country take pride in the feeling that 
that building belongs to them. There will never be any danger 
of our doing too many things to inculcate patriotism and love 
of our country in the people from their earliest infancy to old 
age. While some few citizens who are fortunately situated are 
able to sometimes visit the Capitol of our country at Wash- 
ington, yet there are many millions of our people who will never 
be able to visit Washington. Many of them will never see a 
Federal possession, unless there is in their own home town a 
public post-office building ; and, when they are fortunate enough 
to have one, they are naturally, and ought to be, very proud 
of it; and the importance of that sentiment can not be meas- 
ured upon any mere basis of whether or not the Government 
might rent 2 building cheaper than it can own one. 

The Post Office Department of the Government stands for and 
is emblematic of the growth, economical efficiency, and stability 
of our Government. It records the achievements and illustrates 
the impulses of modern civilization. 
people’s department. It is a symbol of popular government. 
It is not established or conducted for the purpose of making 
money. but to serve the people. It is especially emblematic of 
our basic national principle—that our Government is estab- 
lished and conducted for the welfare of all our people and that 
the American people themselves rule our Government. A Fed- 
eral post-office building symbolizes that principle. It is a monu- 
ment of Government efficiency. It is solely for the public con- 
venience and general welfare. Everybody that lives in or ever 
comes to this town will have business in this building; and all, 
young and old, rich and poor, will meet upon the level and always 
be treated alike. 

About three years ago the Government completed a new 
$3,000,000 white marble post-office building in Washington City, 
and President Wilson was officially invited to suggest suitable 
inscriptions to be placed-over the two main entrances to that 
beautiful building. He did so, and they are to-day chiseled in 
large letters, so that millions of the people from all over the 
World may readily read them. They are looked upon as so 
peculiarly expressive and appropriate for a post-office building, 
in fittingly and succinctly describing the vast number and varied 
functions of a post office, that I will quote them. Over the easi 
entrance is the inscription, as follows: 

Carrier of news and knowledge, instrument of trade and industry, 
promoter of mutual acquaintance, of peace and good will among men 
and nations, 

Over the west entrance is inscribed the following: 

Messenger of sympathy and love, servant of parted friends, consoler 
of the lonely, bond of the scattered family, enlarger of common life. 

Those beautiful sentiments might—especially in these strenwu- 
ous war times—be appropriately inscribed dver the entrance to 
every post office. 

I was about to wish that this building which we now dedicate 
may stand for many, many generations to come. But instead 
I will say that I earnestly hope that Glenwood may grow so 
much that some future Congressman will secure a new building. 
However, many of us will not see it, and I trust this building 
may always be a source of pride to our people; and that as the 
years go by may pleasant memories gather about it, and may 
the people always feel that this is one building that forever 
belongs to them; and that even though it is comparatively but 
a humble structure, it stands for Uncle Sam and represents the 
greatest and grandest Government the sun has ever shown on. 
I hope this site will always be and remain the home of our post 
office, our land office, our Forest Service, and other Federal 
oftices—our Government’s home in Glenwood Springs—and that 
the Stars and Stripes will wave over it for all future time. 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS, 
Thirty-five years ago a dense growth of sage brush covered 
the site where Glenwood Springs is now situated. As many of 
you know, the town was incorporated October 5, 1885, and 


It is preeminently a‘ 





named after Glenwood, Iowa, the home of Isaae Cooper, the 
real father of our town. Our parent city is on the Burlington 
Railroad, about 20 miles east of Council Bluffs. 

The town is about 65 years old. In 1855 it only had three 
houses and was then called Coonville. It was located in a 
dense forest of trees and brush. It was rechristened Glenwood 
about the time of the Civil War. It now has a population of 
about 4,500. It is the county seat of Mills County, and is a 
very pretty little city about a quarter of a mile-back from the 
railroad. The most interesting feature is that at the same time 
I obtained the $100,000 appropriation for this building, Glen- 
wood, Iowa, obtained an appropriation of $50,000 for a public 
building, and it is just now building its first Federal post-office 
building. The first story of this building is just up and they 
expect to complete it this summer. Our age and population is 
about one-half of theirs, and our appropriation is twice as 
large as theirs. So that we are getting a long way ahead of 
our parent in our Federal building. 

I wish time would permit a brief mention of the life, charac- 
ter, and achievements of the old pioneers who founded and 
helped build this town, because I shall always have a warm 
spot in my heart for them. But others will, I trust, more 
fittingly pay a tribute to them. 

As we are to-day speaking, not only to ourselves but to pos- 
terity, I know you will all join me in sending greetings and 
best wishes to the future generations of Glenwood Springs. I 
earnestly hope they will be as good citizens and patriotic 
Americans as the inhabitants of this town have always been, 
and that they will be worthy descendants of the hardy, cour- 
ageous, and splendid pioneers whose industry and privations 
have made possible what we now enjoy, and what we believe 
will be one of the most popular and prosperous health resorts 
in the world, and always continue to be one of the most beauti- 
ful cities of the entire West. 

If our hopes are realized, our early-day hardships will not 
be in vain, and our beloved State and our country and our city 
will be better off for our having lived. 

We have an additional reason for congratulating ourselves 
to-day. No matter what anybody may say, the Government 
does not build expensive or any buildings in unimportant cities, 
In fact, there are hundreds of cities in this country that are 
from twice to twenty times the size of Glenwood that have 
never yet been able to secure a public building, and this ex- 
ceptional recognition by our Government should be a perpetual 
inspiration to our people to broader and more patriotic, public- 
spirited ideas and a firmer determination to accomplish all we 
have ever dreamed of, and to make Glenwood one of the great 
cosmopolitan gathering places and ideal cities of the West. 

GARFIELD COUNTY. 

I am glad that those having these ceremonies in charge have 
arranged for the insertion in this corner stone of a brief histori- 
cal sketch of Garfield County. Every man, woman, and child in 
this county should be proud of our home county. This county 
has one of the most intensely interesting and typically western 
and thrilling histories of any county in the West. My father 
was one of the pioneers who came to this county in the spring 
of 1886, but only lived here about six months. I have for sev- 
eral years felt that I should like, and I still hope some day 
to find time and a suitable occasion, to make a speech to our 
home people on the subject of Garfield County. But both time 
aud opportunity prevent me from doing so at this time. Our 
county was created February 10, 1883, and named after Presi- 
dert Gartieid, and is only 35 years old. It was before that a 
part of the «id Ute Indian Reservation, with absolutely no im- 
provements whatever in it—simply as it had existed for millions 
of years—and in these few years we have made it one of the 
finest and richest counties in all the West, with perfectly mar- 
velous possibilities for the future. And, if you will pardon a 
personal reference, I will add that seldom has anyone ever had 
any greater opportunity or more responsibility thrust upon him 
in shaping the future welfare of his own home county than I 
probably have resting upon me at this time, as regards the 
future wealth and development of. this county. I refer to the 
possibilities of the oil-shale deposits in this county. While 
many of us have been traveling up and down the Grand River 
from here to Grand Junction for 35 years, we have never realized 
until just recently that nature has lavished upon us one of her 
richest and choicest gifts. Do you know that to-day the use of 
oil is becoming universal? It is being applied in thousands of 
new directions. 

Railroads are changing from the use of coal to the use of oil; 
the American Navy and all other navies of the world, as fast 


as they possibly can, are changing from the use of cool to the 
use of oil, and the millions of aeroplanes that are just bein- 
ning to be built in large numbers must all use oil. It seems 
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as though we are co:aing to what might be called an oil and | 


electrical age. By . strange perversity of nature thousands of 
our oil wells are commencing rapidly to diminish. The actual 
and imperative demands for the use of oil in this country this 
year will be 50.000,000 barrels in excess of all our possible 
sources of supply. And if for any reason our supply from Mex- 
ico is cut off, and it is seriously threatened, our shortage will 
be at least 80,000,000 barrels this year. Just at this psycholog- 
ical time in our country’s history we have discovered that an 
all-wise Providence has provided and stored in our own home 
county sufficient oil to supply the world, if necessary, for gen- 
erations to come. And while it is going to take several years’ 
time, unfortunately longer than we realize, and going to cost 
much more than we realize to successfully handle the oil-shale 
industry, yet if I can prevent adverse legislation by Congress, 
with which we are now very seriously threatened, and can, as 
I am very earnestly trying to do, prevsi! upon Congress and 
the administration: to adopt a fair, liberal, and workable policy 
toward encouraging the opening up and development of these 
oil shales, along the line of my bill (H. R. 11555). Garfield 
County, aside froin the big city counties, will actually be the 
richest county between the Mississippi River and the Pacific 
Ocean. But even though we may be confronted with some 
temporary obstacles, it will be only a question of a very short 
time until Garfield County will rival the rich oil fields of Okla- 
homa, California, and Wyoming, and this county will be the 
center and richest community of the entire West, because our 
supply will continue for generations after theirs is exhausted. 
And if I can aid in some slight way in bringing about that mar- 
yelous development, it will be one of the proudest acts of all 
my, official! efforts in behalf of Garfield County during the past 
3O years. 

Garfield County Commercial Association of Boosters several 
years ago, at Rifle, adopted the motto of “ Grin and go to it,” 
and if the future inhabitants of this county follow that senti- 
ment with the same activity, courage, and determination that 
this generation has done there will be no limit to the develop- 
ment, wealth, and greatness of our splendid home county. 

COLORADO, 

Inasmuch as we are to-day not only felicitating ourselves 
upon our own good fortune, but are also talking to the future 
generations of this part of the State, it would be inappropriate 
to not refer at least briefly to the present status of our beloved 
Commouwealth, the State of Colorado. I feel that if perchance 
this corner stone may be opened a hundred years from to-day 
the then residents of Glenwood would be especially interested 
in knowing the conditions of our State as well as our county 
and city at this time, and how we look upon it at this time, and 
for that reason I am going to refer in just a few words to the 
Colorado of to-day. 

In 1858 gold was first discovered in Cherry Creek near where 
Denver now is and the earliest of the Colorado pioneers came 
to the Rocky Mountains. What has been wrought in these 60 
years is now a glorious history. The brave pioneer men and 
women who came to this region soon after that discovery were 
the early founders and architects of our State. They came not 
in ease, but by every hardship. They braved and suffered un- 
told hardships that no historian will ever fully record. Several 
years ago I introduced a bill in Congress to appropriate a half 
million dollars for the building at Denver of a monument in 
honor of the pioneer women of the West, and I hope to live to 
see this most just recognition to the thousands of noble women 
who gave their lives to make the West inhabitable. It is said 
that the timid never started West and the weak died on the way. 
The pioneer men and women were bold, fearless, hardy, 2::1 de- 
termined. And here into the mountains and valleys, in all of 
this wilderness, they brought law, order, civil life, good morals, 
religion, patriotism, and homes; and from the tops of the moun- 
tains, in all the mining camps, there fluttered the starry emblem 
of our national independence. And now we look back and 
view with admiration the marvelous progress made in these 
brief years of our State’s history. We have made history. 

Colorado has made a new history of mining and of agricul- 
ture. We have contributed a perfectly marvelous amount in 
value to the store of the world’s wealth. Colorado is a Jand- 
mark aud crowning glory in the progress and evolution of the 
West from a desert to a garden. And Colorado will forever 
stand as a monument to the adventuresome spirit, the bravery, 
heroism, and endurance of the western pioneers. I will para- 
phrase a few sentences from a recent statement of our Gov. 
Gunter and quote a few figures from one of the latest reports 
on our State’s present industries. 

The Territory of Colorado was organized February 28, 1861, 
admitted to Statehood August 1, 1876; seventh.State in size— 
66,341.120 acres. 103,000 square miles; population nearly 
1,000,000—nine persons to every square mile. 








About 16,000,000. acres of now privately owned farm lands 
within the State, approximately 7,000,000 in cultivation; 10,- 
000,000 acres of fertile land yet unbroken; about 4,000,000 acres 
now farmed under irrigation; 10,450,000 acres subject to entry 
under United States land laws, but only a part of this of value 
for even dry farms. Value of farm products of the State in 
1917, exclusive of live stock, approximately $150,000,000—nearly 
double the’ production in 1915. Agricultural production in- 
creased more than 700 per cent in the past 15 years. Live- 
stock production $75,000,000 annually. Present value of live 
stock in the State, approximately, $119,961.000. Gold discov- 
éred near the present site of Denver in the waters of the Platte 
River, in 1858. This introduced Colorado to the world. ‘ It has 
been producing gold in commercial quantities ever since 1859; 
total value from its placer and lode mines, $625,000,000. Silver 
ranks second in aggregate production in the history of Colo- 
rado, value of total production to date being $560,000,000. Gold 
is produced in 30 of our 63 counties, silver in 26; zine, lead, 
and copper in nearly all of our mining counties. Annual out- 
put of zine now surpasses that of silver in value, the bulk com- 
ing from Lake County, the famous Leadville district, which 
first became known to the world as a placer gold area and later 
took its name from its rich lead deposits. This district, which 
has yielded fortunes to many Colorado miners from its silver 
deposits, is now, at great depth, revealing zinc deposits among 
the richest in the West. The largest known deposits of tungsten 
are found in Colorado, and rich molybdenum ores are now being 
worked. The most extensive and richest beds of carnotite and 
vther radium and uranium bearing ores yet discovered are in 
this State. 

Colorado is fourth among the States in coal deposits, total 
available supply estimated at 817,000,000,000 short tons; an- 
nual output for several years has averaged about 10,000,000, 
and this year the output will approximate from 13,000,000 to 
15,000,000 tons. 

Inexhaustible supplies of high-grade building and monu- 
mental granite are found here, only sparingly developed thus 
far. In Gunnison County, in the western part of the State, is 
the largest deposit of pure white marble found in this country, 
and extensive marble beds exist in other parts of the State. 
Immense supplies of glass and molding sand, mountains of 
gypsum, richest and largest deposits of oil shales in the world, 
mostly in Garfield County, and vast stores of road-building 
materials are here. In brief, more than 200 valuable minerals 
and compounds are found in commercial quantities in Colorado. 

Manufacturing has developed rapidly, reaching a value of 
about $160,000,000 produced from Colorado factories in 1917. 
The State is first in the production of beet sugar, manufactur- 


ing it from Colorado-grown beets. Largest steel mills in the - 


West; packing houses among the most extensive in America 
are among Colorado’s assets. Its grain-milling interests are 
large, and growing rapidly. -Only a beginning has been made 
in the manufacturing possibilities of the State. 

Our climate is unsurpassed in its delightfulness. Our superb 
scenery—gigantic mountains and wide reaches of plains—is 
visited by tourists from all parts of the earth. In 1917, 50,000 
automobiles from nearly every State in the Union brought 
200,000 tourists to Colorado, and an equal number came by rail. 
More than 40,000 miles of superb highway are being rapidly 
improved every year, making it possible for tourists to visit 
in comfort and safety the most remote scenic beauties of the 
State. 

The most splendid asset of the State, however, is our citi- 
zenship. Colorado’s best crop is healthy children. 


COLORADO’S WAR ACCOMPLISIIMENTS, 


When her National Guard was called she sent her full quota 
of volunteers, uniformed, drilled, and in fine training for our 
country’s service. Colorado is the ninth State in the Union 
in its contribution to voluntary enlistments. Selective service 
has been responded to with zeal and enthusiasm, and all of 
the quota called—85 per cent—without a hitch is now in our 
country’s cantonments. Colorado stands sixteenth in the list 
of States that were above the national average of credits al- 
lowed for volunteer enlistments in the compilation of the quotas 
for the selective service. 

When the Red Cross call came, $1,000,000 was asked of the 
State; approximately $1,500,000 was subscribed. The first lib- 
erty-bond call was enthusiastically responded to and oversub- 
seribed, the amount $19,000,000. The second liberty-bond call 
was likewise patriotically responded to, and over "$22,000,000 
subscribed. A special session of the legislature convened ; 
again Colorado’s patriotic citizenship responded in no uncertain 
terms. Every request of the Executive for war measures was 
enacted, and over $3,000,000 appropriated that Colorado might 
do her full duty in this hour of the Mation’s peril, Qur State is 
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a land of homes, schools, churches, public improvements of every 
character, and of an industrious, law-abiding, patriotic people. 

Colorado, both as a Territory and as a State, has always been 
foremost in patriotism and love of country, and has freely given her 
sons and daughters in times of stress. She successfully defended 
herself against the Indians; her record in the Civil and Spanish 
Wars is equal, and I believe in proportion to her population, is 
ahead of anv State in the Union, and to-day she is offering more 
than her quota of men and women for service in the world war 
in order that our national honor may be preserved and that 
democracy may prevail over autocracy, and that liberty and 
freedom may foreve.s have an abiding place among all the peo- 
ples of the earth. When the history of this war is written 
Colorado will have one of the proudest records of any State in 
the Union. 

Who can prophesy the future of Colorado? Our climate is 
the most healthful in the world. There is more undeveloped 
wealth within our borders than in any other like area on the 
face of the earth. God certainly has smiled on Colorado. 

My father first came to the Territory of Colorado in 1870, six 
years before it was admitted into the Union, and I think you all 
know that I have loved the State and her people ever since my 
boyhood days. I wish we could look into the destiny of future 
ages. The inhabitants of the Alps of Switzerland, the High- 
lands of Scotland, and the mountainous regions of the earth 
everywhere have always been the most intensely patriotic and 
liberty-loving people, and the citizens of Colorado now are, and 
the succeeding generations will be, a perpetual exemplification 
of this human characteristic. 

Colorado is the only State in the Union that is squared by 
lines of latitude and longitude. Our State is literally and 
geographically the top of the world. Colorado is the bright 
jewel set in the crest of this continent, where she shines as the 
Kohinoor of all the gems of this Union. The Centennial State 
is a beacon light to all her sisters. We are supremely proud 
of the advancement we have made from the absolute wilderness 
of this territory 60 years ago to our present wonderfully rich 
State. Colorado’s watchwords have always been: 

A square deal, enthusiasm, patriotism, and do it now. 


Some 15 or 20 years ago the Association of the Sons of Colo- 
rado, of which I have long enjoyed the honor of being a vice 
president, asked the public for suggestions of a suitable senti- 
ment or appropriate and expressive toast to our State. I 
drafted a little one, and as an affectionate and loyal son I will 
conclude my reference to our splendid Commonwealth by re- 
peating it: 

A SENTIMENT TO COLORADO, 
Here’s to the Jand of the sturdy pine, 
The crest of the Nation, where the sun doth shine; 
Where the weak grow strong and all things grow great; 
Here’s to our home, the Centennial State. 


THE KAISER’S WORLD WAR. 


My friends, proud as we justly are of our home city and 
county and our beloved Commonwealth, our Nation is much 
dearer to our hearts than all of these. And while we are to-day 
gladly and gratefully célebrating our material splendors, yet 
they are all comparatively insignificant at this time to the popu- 
lation of our State. 

Colorado, on this 6th day of April, 1918, has forgotten the 
material and is looking to the spiritual, to the cause of freedom, 
humanity, and America. It is of our Nation and the world- 
wide war that every patriotic citizen in the United States is 
thinking to-day, and of which I know you all would have me, 
as your home Representative in Congress, speak to you on this 
occasion. 

A year ago to-day the American Congress formally declared 
that a state of war existed between the United States and the 
Imperial German Government, and this being the first anniver- 
sary of our country’s entrance into this war it is appropriately 
called “ Dedication Day.” This day may also be appropriately 
called “ Liberty Day.” All over this broad laid, from Maine 
to California and from the Lakes to the Gulf, the American 
people are gathered in assemblies like this, in a bond of patriotic 
devotion, to discuss together our national situation and to dedi- 
cate anew their happiness, their property, and their lives, if 
necessary, that they may continue to wear the proud crown of 
American citizenship. 

Iam going to ask this audience to carefully listen to a declara- 
tion, which has been approved by President Wilson and Speaker 
CuHamMp CrLarK as the most fitting. appropriate. and concise 
sentiment yet framed as representing the principles of our 
Government. It reads as follows: 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED AND DEDICATION-DAY PLEDGE. 
I believe in the United States of America as a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people, whose = powers are derived 
rom the consent of the governed ; a democracy in a republic ; Trond ~ oa 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and inseparable, 


established upon those principles of freedom, equality. justice, and 
sneer for which American patriots sacrificed their lives and for- 
“I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to love it, to support 
its Constitution, to obey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it 
against ali enemies. 

All those who cheerfully indorse this creed and make this 
pledge hold up your hands. I am delighted to see it is unani- 
mous. The 6th day of April will hereafter be a memorable and 
sacred day in all the annals of American history. As long as our 
Nation lasts, as long as our descendents love liberty, as long as 
the Stars and Stripes float over our land, this day will never be 
forgotten. I am going to introduce a bill myself (H. R. 11546) 
making this day a national holiday and calling it Liberty Day, 
and I hope to pass it in commemoration of the day on which 
the United States took up the burden for humanity, to fight hu- 
manity’s battles, and for the protection of all liberty-loving 
people in their God-given rights of liberty, justice, freedom, 
and self-government. 

Over 100,000,000 American citizens are to-day imbued with but 
one idea. This Nation’s only business now is to win this war; 
all else is merely incidental. Every good citizen is willing to 
eat less, to wear less, to spend less, and work harder, and to 
buy as many liberty bonds and saving stamps as possible, in 
order that we may do more for our Nation. This is not a day 
of triumph; it is ro festival occasion; it is a day of dedication, 
and I have started the day right by buying a $500 liberty bond 
myself. The forces of humanity are mustered in a frightful 
struggle for existence. The hearts of the civilized world wait 
upon us. The lives of millions of the best men the human race 
has ever produced hang in the balance, and human freedom calls 
to us to save it from destruction. Does anyone doubt that our 
country will live up to this great trust? Who dares fail to try? 
Certainly no honest, patriotic man or woman who is worthy the 
name of American citizen will refuse to do his or her full share.” 

God and our forefathers have builded this Nation. Our coun- 
try’s life is quivering in the balance. What shall we do with 
it? We can make but one answer. Every possible resource 
at our command, property. happiness, life itself, and all we hold 
dear in this world, will be sacrificed, if necessary, to preserve 
our liberties and our country. The freedom, the liberty, and 
the unnumbered blessings that we enjoy were all bought by our 
fathers at a very high price; they were only secured by many 
years of hardship, and’ we are not worthy to stand here as 
descendants of our fathers unless we ourselves are in deed and 
in truth ready to give our fortunes and our lives, if necessary, 
for the freedom and the maintenance of this great Republic 
which shelters and nurtures us. 

This is a war by Germany against all nations. It is q chal- 
lenge to all mankind and a defiance of the world. The cold 
catalogue of German atrocities now documented in the govern- 
ment archives of the different nations makes up the most sicken- 
ing and horrible page in all human history. It is a menace to 
all human freedom on this earth for generations to come. Civil- 
ization itself is in the balance. But the eternal rights and liber- 
ties of free people are more precious than peace, and our Nation 
is fighting for these rights, for democracy, for the right of self- 
government, for the right to have peace and safety and to be a 
free and civilized people, and for these sacred rights America 
is spending her blood and her treasure and will continue to do 
so until these principles, which are the foundation of the birth 
of our Nation and the happiness of our people, shall, with God’s 
help, be achieved. 

We are fighting for the rights of mankind and for the future 
peace and security of the world. We have heard the cry of 
humanity and are going to its relief. We fight for the presSer- 
vation of liberty—human liberty, individual liberty, and na- 
tional liberty. We have for over 50 years thought that the 
scale of our Civil War in which the fathers of many of you and 
my father fought for over 4 years was unprecedented in the 
world’s history, and it was. But in comparison with the war in 
which we are now desperately engaged the Civil War seems 
almost insignificant in its proportions and in its expenditures of 
treasure and blood. 

Our flag stands for the God-given rights of all mankind. It 
stands for the absolute right to political liberty and free self- 
government. 

America stands for the sovereignty of self-governing peoples, 
for independence, for free institutions, for the maintenance of 
justice, for human rights, for national integrity, for freedom of 
opportunity. for individual liberty, and the constitutional liberty 
of the world. We are in the midst of a world we did not make 
and can not alter. Upon America is imposed the herculean task 


cf keeping liberty alive while the rest of the world burns. 

The patriotism of America is not merely a name or an empty 
boast, but a splendid reality. America will never give any of 
her citizens the slightest reason to be ashamed of her. 


The 
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census of 1910 showed 6,646,000 foreign-born adult residents in 
the United States, and that number had, I assume, increased to 
8,000,000 when we declared war against Germany a year ago 
to-day. The process of Americanization has proceeded much 
more rapidly and encouragingly than the most optimistic citi- 
zen realized at the outbreak of this war. Thank God the melting 
pet is rapidly dissolving the hyphen. 

We entered this war because Germany defiantly murdered 225 
of our citizens. sank 19 of our ships, denied our rights to use the 
high seas, and ruthlessly and insolently violated and trampled 
upon our rights as an independent Nation, making it impossible 
for us or any self-respecting nation to submit to her tyrannical 
insults and outrages any longer. 

Germany is waging a barbarous war of conquest and sub- 
jugation against the whole human race, and America, like every 
other nation, is desperately fighting for its own life and exist- 
ence as a nation. What we are fighting for and what we de- 
mand in this war is nothing peculiar to ourselves. It is that 
the worid be made fit and safe to live in; that every peace-loving 
nation like our own may safely live its own life, determine its 
own institutions, and be assured of justice and fair dealing by 
the other peoples of the world as against brutal force and 
aggression. All the people of the world are partners in this 
war, and unless justice is done to others it will not be done to us. 
The program of the world’s peace, therefore, is our program. 

Everything our Nation stands for is at hazard. Civilization 
is in danger and all her children are fighting for their lives and 
liberties, Some carping critics at first said that this is not our 
war; that we have no business in it; that we are fighting other 
people’s batt!es. But every intelligent and patriotic citizen now 
sees that while we are fighting with nearly the entire civilized 
world, we are not fighting for.them any more than they are 
fighting for us. We and they are fighting for life. This is the 
most gigantic and horrible war in ali the history of the human 
race, and this is the most critical hour of this war. We have 
entered this war. The past is behind us. Our face is to the 
most terrible enemy the world has ever known. Our flag, that 
has never known defeat, will, in the end, wave in victory over a 
triumphant American Army. We will never permit the Kaiser 
to make a “ scrap of paper” of the Declaration of Independence. 
Freedom is unconquerable. We have the resources, the money, 
the skill. the men, the heroism, the loyalty, the patriotism, the 
courage, and the determination, and we are going to win this 
war. But no one can tell when it will end or what it will cost 
in blood and treasure. 

We must mobilize our entire population. Anyone who has 
an impression that he is not in this war will soon have to get 
that notion out of his head and make up his mind to do every- 
thing he reasonably can as a good citizen, without waiting until 
he is compelled to. Those people must undeceive themselves. 
We must all get on a war basis. We must all think together as 
England and France do. This is no time for rocking the beat. 
We must have team work. The issue is between democracy and 
military despotism. It is the forces of civilization against the 
forces of barbarism. 

When the German machine guns and gas bombs are mowing 
down masses of Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Americans, when 
the nations of Europe are bleeding from a million wounds and 
fighting desperately with every possible resource to save their 
lives and homes. it is no time for Americans, safe and comfort- 
able in their homes, to be inquiring with smug satisfaction and 
cheerful optimism as to why we are in this war. The issue is 
whether the human race will hereafter live under the principles 
of popular self-government or under military autocracy, and 
the great question for every one of us is, What can I do? We 
must patriotically answer that question and then do it. In the 
language of President Wilson to the ship carpenters, “ Will you 
cooperate or will you obstruct?” 

My friends, this is the most serious subject you have ever con- 
sidered in your lives. I am going to measure my words in mak- 
ing a most serious statement and warning to you, and I hope you 
“will always remember it. I solemnly and earnestly say to you 
that every man and woman in the United States who is entitled 
to remain under the protection of our flag who 4o0es not honestly 
contribute to the absolute limit of his and her ability toward 
the winning of this war will sorely regret it every hour to their 
dying day. War is the trade of barbarism, and we have a fierce, 
vindictive, and barbarous foe, who is the best prepared that any 
nation has ever been during the history of the world. 

This is the most momentous fight in all time for the freedom 
of the world. The most important chapter in the history of the 
human race is being written every minute, and if we fail to-sup- 
port our heroic allies with men, ships, ar 1 food and nearly all 
other necessities, that horrible zone of slaughter known as the 
western line will move to the Atlantic seaboard. But we are not 


going to fail to support our allies, and I want to say here now, 
fer both this generation and the next, that whatever delays have 
been occasioned in our preparation are not the fault of the 
American Congress. 

We have at all times and are now acting promptly. We have 
appropriated every dollar asked for, granted every authority 
esked for, and are responding to every demand that this war 
has made upon us, and in this patriotic work there have been 
no Republicans or Democrats, They are loyal Americans. We 
are pledged to and have got to put this war through without 
flinching ‘until we win permanent peace by overwhelming vic- 
tory. This is a people’s war. It is not the President’s war. It 
is not Congress’s war. It is an American war for the preserva- 
tion of American rights, liberties, and homes. It is humanity’s 
war for the preservation of freedom on this earth. The eivilized 
world is leagued against the Teuton-Turk fighting for liberty. 
If the German and Austrian troops and the unspeakable Turk 
can stand solidly together for everything that is brutal, horrible, 
and hellish, then in God’s name surely we allies can stand 
solidly together for justice, for honesty, for democracy, for the 
freedom of the world, and the liberty of the human race, 

As long as red blood flows in onr veins the free peopies of 
the world will never submit to the hideous doctrine of German 
mnilitarism or domination by the inhuman Hun. The sacrifices of 
the liberty-loving nations of the world will not be in vain. God 
still reigns above us; Christ did not die in vain. And love, and 
peace, and honor shall rule the world again. Our boys are 
soldiers of civilization, and their privations and sacrifices of 
the dearest ties of human life will not be in vain. They are 
writing a glorious tale of heroism, and giving their blood and 
their lives to preserve for us the Government of Washington 
and Lincoln, and to protect the Declaration of Independence, 
that all men are born equal and are entitled to life. liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness; and that those cherished principles 
of our forefathers may be our lot to-day and the heritage of 
our children hereafter. 

We have a heroic line of ancestors, who have each in their 
turn been struggling and fighting for over a thousand years to 
obtain the freedom and liberty that we enjoy. 

Does anyone imagine that this generation, five times as 
numerous and twenty times as rich, is ever going to be recreant 
to the trust reposed in us and surrender all the blessings we 
have inherited? Never on God’s green earth! 

In the past, as in the present, we have always fought for 
liberty and the uplift of civilization. Our War of the Revolution 
in 1776 was to establish the right of self-government; our War 
of 1812 was to maintain the freedom of the seas; the War of 
the Rebellion, 1861-1865, was to preserve the Union and abolish 
siavery; and the War with Spain was to liberate a down 
trodden, persecuted, and outraged people. The Stars and Stripes 
have never been lowered. We entered this war unwhipped and 
unafraid, and we will so continue to the end, 


CRITICS, DEMAGOGUES, AND TRAITORS. 


My friends, with your permission I am going to digress for a 
moment to speak of a matter that is incidental to this war, and 
has occurred in every other war in this and every other country, 
You all know that it is the easiest thing in the world to sit back 
and criticize; and no one objects to honest criticism or to con- 
structive suggestions, But there is mighty little of the criticism 
about this war that is either honest or constructive or fair. We 
are a peace-loving Nation. War has always been abhorrent to 
us, and we were in no respect whatever prepared for this war. 
That was nobody’s fault; it was the sentiment of the American 
people. Whether it was a mistake or not it is idle now to dis- 
cuss. We had no merchant marine whatever. We had a very 
small Army and our Navy was,not large, and when we realized 
that Germany was starting put on a bold scheme of conquest 
of the world we were wholly unprepared for it. We not only 
had none of the imperative necessities of war, but we had com- — 
paratively nobody who knew how to make them. We had every- 
thing to learn and everything to do. It took England two years 
to get into this war, notwithstanding she was only 25 miles 
away and had the greatest merchant marine in the world, the 
greatest navy in the world, and was in position and had always 
been on the alert for European complications, and was instantly 
ready to commence preparations for the war on a tremendous 
seale, ; 

It is only a year ago ‘o-day since we declared war, and yet 
it would require a library to even catalogue the gigantic prepa- 
rations that we have thus far made; and while, of course, many 
people have made mistakes and many more will make mistakes 
hereafter—and no sane or honest person expects all human beings 
to Le infallible—nevertheless, the record that our country has 
made during the past year is the greatest admiration of all the 
civilized world, and the carping critics and demagogues and 
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treasonable slanderers that are constantly trying to create discon- 
tent and to stir up strife and ill will between various classes of 
our citizens, and to discredit the administration and the United 
States Congress, ought to be publicly denounced and branded as 
the traitors that they are and treated accordingly. 

I have no patience with any pro-German or pacifist scoundrels 
who are sowing the seeds of treason. When our country is fight- 
ing for her life and liberty, there is no room within her borders 
for traitors. I care not what they call themselves. No one can 
hereafter bamstring our national administration and all those 
who are loyally and bravely defending the freedom and rights 
of our people. . 

Fellow Americans, it is time for the liberty bell to ring 
again. No one has any right to protection under the Stars and 
Stripes unless he is 100 per cent loyal to the American flag. 
I do not care what a man’s position is who tries to create dis- 
satisfaction. The more prominent he is the more disloyal he 
is. We must clean out the nests of serpents at home and put 
Americans on guard to support Americans at the front. This 
is no time for bolsheviki, self-seeking blatherskites, to be trying 
to boost themselves by playing upon the prejudices of the people. 
Possibly a man may be a patriot, and a critic also, but the line 
of demareation between criticism and treachery these days is 
mighty thin: and I ask you as patriotic citizens to look behind 
the criticisms you hear, and you will find nine times out of ten 
that not only the criticisms are groundless but the motives in 
making them are selfish, dishonest, and disloyal; and this 
is the time for all good American citizens to place everyone 
in the column where he rightfully belongs. There can not be 
any fifty-fifty Americans. The melting pot has got to melt. Itis 
time we had a hundred per cent American club in every com- 


nity. 
ty TRIP ABROAD. 


As you all know, I was one of the party of 10 Congressinen 
who last October and November made a semiofficial trip to 
England and France, and what is left of Belgium, and took a 
2,000-mile trip up and down and backwards and forth along 
the western battle front, from Switzerland to the North Sea, 
inspecting the actual war conditions on the ground. We visited 
the troops on the entire front and went over each of the battle 
fields where the armies have been desperately fighting for nearly 
four years; and knowing the scenes as I do, especially Amiens, 
Rheims, Soissons, Noyon, Roye, Ham, Perrone, Combles, Albert, 
Bapaume, and Arras, cities through which I walked a few 
days ago, and which have during the past few days been the 
scenes of such a frightful slaughter, this human carnage is 
fearfully vivid to me. When I think of the men being shot 
down in these places, as many. as five to the square yard, it 
is such a sickening and realistic horror that I can think of 
nothing else. I was just behind the French lines and only a 
few miles away on November 8, 1917, when Pvts. Hay, En- 
right, and Gresham were killed. They were the first American 
soldiers who feil on French soil in this war. I heard of it the 
next morning, and T will never forget the impression it made 
upon me. They gave their all for justice and liberty. America 
salutes them. Their souls will go marching on for all time; 
and tens of thousands of America’s sons will follow them to 
their long, long sleep across the sea. 

This is the most critical hour in all the history of the human 
race. The crisis is here. The battle now raging is the most 
momentous battle in all human history. Picardy may go down 
to remotest ages as the field of Armageddon. This drive may 
last for weeks or months, and no one can prophesy the out- 
come. But the forces of civilization can and will fight many a 
battle if necessary for victory’s sake. The enemy of mankind, 
drunk with the lust of power, conquest, and spoils, is fran- 
tically slaughtering hundreds of thousands of better men, but 
the struggle is his own death struggle. No nation ever existed 
which could afford to wantonly throw away its manhood at 
the rate of 50,000 men a day. The beast will rave and kill 
wherever his fangs and claws can reach, but his clutches will 
sooner or later fag as his lifeblood drips away, and in due 
time the sword of liberty will reach his vitals. Even if our 
allies are defeated and we have to fight the battle for human 
liberty alone, America will never permit freedom to perish 
from this earth. Humanity can not exist half slave and half 
free. We must and will fight, without counting the cost, until 
the freedom of mankind is safe. No one man shall ever domi- 
nate this earth. Napoleon, Cxesar, Alexander, anid others tried 
that and failed, and the German Kaiser will ignominiously fail. 

My friends, do you fully realize that, notwithstanding all the 
terrifie horror cf the present battles, the real truth is that 
the battle between America and Germany is still to come? It 
will end only with the prostration of Germany or the collapse 
of the United States, because it is the irreconcilable conflict 
between freedom and slavery. 


For 17 days. the mightiest military force, the most perfectly 
organized and heavily reinforced army ever massed in the his- 
tory of the world, has been hurling itself with maniacal fury 
against the defenders of liberty and desperately striking on the 
breastplate of civilization, frantically determined to force a 
breach through which to drive a mortal blow.’ The breasts of 
millions of Englishmen and Frenchmen are the walls of liberty 
facing and falling before that fiendish German dragon. Behind 
those valiant defenders of liberty is Paris, and behind Paris 
is London, and behind London is Washington. While our Army 
over there is not yet large, American troops are among the 
defenders, and somewhere in the midst of the barbarous slaugh- 
ter that is mowing down hundreds of thousands of human 
beings our boys are heroically flying the Stars and Stripes. In 
all the annals of time the sun and moon never looked down 
upon such a ghastly and horrible sight as that unrolled in the 
path of the imperial warrior’s army. Prussian autocracy ané 
avaricious military despotism has already wantonly sacrificed 
a half million of the manhood of Germany in killed and wounded 
in this one desperate drive, and the allies have probably lost 
half that many. It is the most frightful carnage and hideous 
human slaughter in all history. 

In his insane frenzy the mad Emperor fiendishly butchers 
friends and foes alike, utterly unmindful of any dictates of hu- 
manity. ‘Tens of thousands of Germans, as well as allies’ sol- 
diers, are left wounded on the battle field to die in a delirium 
of agony, without food or water or attention. This pitiless 
monster that has flooded Europe with blood and tears is now 
drunken with power and conquest, and is striking at the heart 
of civilization in the hope of making the whole world slaves to 
Germany. To prevent his success and defeat him will require 
every man, every ship, every airplane, every gun, every loaf of 
bread, every pound of meat, and every dollar that America can 
spare. 

My friends, this war is the personal and private hell of the 
Kaiser. I know what America is up against. We are facing a 
living and seething hell, and it is time everyone knew it and 
acted accordingly. I have been there. I have seen it. I believe 
in telling the truth. I am,in desperate earnest about this situa- 
tion. I have been talking to you for 30 years, but I never in my 
life taiked to you with such earnestness before. It has been as 
plain to me as the noonday sun from the first that the United 
States must sooner or later fight Germany to a finish. It is 
American against German individually and collectively. There 
is no halfway station for compromise. There can be no peace 
until complete victory is achieved. We will make peace with 
the sword. Our ideas of government are directly opposed to each 
other, and either Germany or the United States must go down. 
There is not enough reom on this planet for the American flag 
and the German flag. Unless our indomitable allies win this 
battle for us we will be face to face with the terrible reality of 
a death struggle or surrender, and we must forge our weapons 
of death on a gigantic scale commensurate with our awful task. 
The issue is between democracy and military despotism. Shali 
the United States be free or a German colony? We must steel 
our hearts to this national obligation. No honest citizen can 
hereafter sidestep his duty to the Stars and Stripes. America is 
first or it is not. We are either patriots or we are not. Those 
who are not with us are against us. And everyone who does 
not stand loyally behind President Wilson and Gen. Pershing 
is a traitor to our country. We must open our eyes and realize 
the facts. We must all mobilize behind our Government. 
Americans, you have got to fight. Otherwise our liberties are 
gone and our Republic is a dream. Everything cur Nation stands 
for is at hazard. The issue for both America and Hohenzollern 
is victory or death. 

After the war the world will either be German or be free. 

Germany was ready at the beginning and has grown stronger 
ever since. She has lost 6,000,000 men, but she has also glutted 
herself upon those she has captured. She now has conquered 
and is exploiting all the men and women and property and re- 
sources of Russia, Roumania, Serbia, Montenegro, Belgium, 
northern France, and northern Italy. Are our liberties to be also 
placed as a burnt offering upon the altar of that terrible god 
of brute force and barbarism? 

When that atrocious monster and imperial manslayer, the 
German Kaiser, is finally removed from this earth and is called 
before his Maker, he will have murdered more human beings 
and caused more suffering, misery, and loss in the world than 
any thousand men that have ever been permitted to disgrace 
this world; and he will, during all future ages, be the most 
execrated, accursed, loathed, abhorred, and detested humar 
being that has ever lived on this planet. 

He will have upon his soul the blood of 30,000,000 men, 
butchered, blinded, and maimed; and 30,000,000 more innocent 
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and helpless men, women, and children, brutally degraded, out- 
raged, worked, starved, and tortured to death—all slaughtered 
and sacrificed on the altar of Hohenzollern greed. He will, in 
addition to the destruction of 60,000,000 people, have caused 
untold and indestructible suffering, want, and privation to 
practically every other human being in the world, not only dur- 
ing this war, but for the rest of this generation. 

He will also have caused the destruction and loss of more 
property in value than all the cost of all the Governments in 
the world, from the time Christ was born on this earth until 
this minute. Ten thousand billion dollars could not replace 
the loss, and a hundred years will be required to restore the 
destruction—all caused by the heinous ambition of one man and 
his fanatical and autocratic military satellites. 

No meeting of this kind anywhere in the United States to-day 
can honorably disband without paying a profound tribute to the 
heroic, brave, and indomitable Englishmen, Frenchmen, and 
Americans who are to-day giving their life blood for the cause 
ef humanity. These gallant men are falling in a glorious cause, 
standing shoulder to shoulder and fighting in defense of their 
own families, their freedom, and their homes. They, with our 
help, will ultimately win. As sure as there is a God in Israel, 
the English and the French, fighting on their own soil for their 
lives, their liberties, and their sacred rights, may be driven 
back, but they can never be conquered. I can never believe 
that a just God will ever permit freedom to perish from this 
earth. 

As I saw and read of the conditions under which these gal- 
lant soldiers are fighting, I absolutely marvel that the deli- 
eate and sensitive mechanism of the human nerve and the 
human mind can withstand the frightful strain without derange- 
ment. Human flesh and blood can not long endure it. Many 
of the campaigns in our Civil War fill us with admiration, pride, 
and wonder. But our troops in the Civil War were never com- 
peiled to undergo such indescribably furious cannon and machine- 
gun fire, poison gas, and all] the horrors of a thousand infernal 
regions as the troops on the western front are going through 
at this very minute. If by the heroic and appalling sacrifice 
the allies are now making they can stop the Germans, the sacri- 
fice becomes a victory forever famous in the world’s history, 
marking the turning point of liberty’s struggle with her ter- 
rible foe. The frantic attempt of Germany to strike down 
France and Great Britain is a challenge to all the courage, re- 
sources, and determination of the American people. It is a 
direct attack upon this Nation, and it directly calls into action 
and demands the determined exertion of the sturdy qualities that 
underlie the American character. All honor to the indomitable 
spirit of France and England! They are glorious allies, broth- 
ers standing shoulder to shoulder in defense of civilization. 
America should not only be electrified by the news from France, 
but we should reverently take off our hats to France and Eng- 
land to-day. The guns whose roar is heard in London are 
firing at the heart of America, and many American boys over 
there are manfully dying every day in defense of the Stars 
and Stripes. These boys are making a thousand times greater 
sacrifice than any that we older people can ever make. Life, 
with all it holds dear, is before them, while with many of us 
life is largely behind us. They are giving their lives to our 
Government while we are only loaning our Government a little 
spare money at what is a good rate of interest, considering that 
it is the best security on earth. Every man and woman in the 
State of Colorado ought to buy a liberty bond. The terms are 
so liberal and easy that everyone can buy at least one bond. 
And the parents ought to encourage and aid every child to buy 
some war savings stamps. Besides that, every man, woman, 
and child should every month contribute something to the Red 
Oross. If every citizen and child in our State would make that 
record, we would 10 years from now have the proudest, most 
popular, and best State in the Union. 

I profoundly believe that the English and the French will 
hold the western front until we can come to their relief. That 
line nay waiver and bend, but it will never break. I can not 
believe that those heroic people can ever be conquered, and I 
further believe that this great world war is ultimately going 
to ke won on that western front where to-day the American 
troops are now gallantly fighting and dying side by side with the 
British and the French, aud the Star-Spangled Banner is grandly 
floating beside the French and the English flags on the plains of 
Picardy. When brutal tramplers upon human rights trample 
upon the American flag and strike down boys from American 
homes who have gone forth to defend liberty, the old spirit of 
1776 and 1861 will rise again. It will require at least another 
year to get fully prepared for this war. But, thank God, 
American patriotism is being aroused. We must pay no atten- 
tion to the mistakes of the past. Our faces are to the future; 
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the enemy is before us; my own son, Edward T. Taylor, jr., 
who is as dear as life itself to his mother and me, and the sons 
of many of you are facing our terrific enemy. We to-day have 
1,800,000 boys in arms facing and ready to face the Kaiser’s 
cannon, and we will have 3,%00,000 by the end of this year and 
5,000,000 by the end of next year. As the German hordes sweep 
forward, the blood of these splendid American boys is being 
poured out and their lives given to their country. The bar- 
barous Huns may suffocate our boys with poison gas and mow 
them down with machine guns, but they never can conquer them. 

In God’s name let us give our boys the backing they deserve, 
and they will do the rest. Every time we send a boy away, and 
every time we write him, let us all say: “ Good luck and God 
bless you. We are ail proud of you, and everybody at home 
is standing squarely behind you; and we will furnish you every 
dollar and everything else you need to beat the Beast of Berlin.” 
It is for us here at home to see that every drop of this blood 
shall not be poured out in vain, but shall be rewarded in the 
victory of liberty. America’s time has come. She must make 
good her liberty or surrender. Is there anyone here who has 
any thought that America will ever surrender? If we lose this 
war, what is all our wealth and freedom to us? What is our 
property, our business, our mines, our fields, or our homes to 
us or to our wives or daughters if our liberties are gone and 
we are a subjugated race? America will fight to the las‘ for 
the things which we have always carried nearest our hearts— 
for democracy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to have a voice in their own Government. 

From my experience in Congress during this war, and from 
observations and diligent inquiry in London, Paris, and along 
the western front during last October and November, I am pro- 
foundly impressed with the conviction that the task before our 
country is many times greater than the American public yet 
realize. There are a million things to do, but a few of the 
greatest and most imperative, and upon which we must concen- 
trate our utmost efforts, are as follows: 

First. We must coordinate the conduct of this war by the 
allies. We must have one authoritative head to all of the allied 
armies, and use them all with the same union and precision that 
the German Army is handled. We are now preparing to do that 
by the appointment of Gen. Foch, the great French strategist, 
generalissimo, and commander in chief of the English, French, 
Italian, and American Armies. I have great confidence in Gen. 
Foch. I believe history will accord him the credit of being the 
hero of the battle of the Marne and of having turned the tide 
of the German Army and saved Paris and the French Army 
from being captured. If we had had this systematic work and 
perfect harmony and union among the allied armies three years 
ago conditions would have been vastly. different now. But all 
of the allies now realize this necessity, and I have every reason 
to believe there will be harmony and perfect and effective team- 
work from now on. 

Second. We have absolutely got to furnish the food and nearly 
everything else to sustain and supply not only our own Army 
and Navy but the armies of our allies. This puts an enormous 
burden and responsibility on our farmers. But they have got 
to and they will meet it. The farms and resources of our allies 
are so exhausted during the nearly four years of war that they 
can not even supply their own women and children and old and 
disabled men. ; 

Third. We have got to build fully 3,000 ships. To win this 
war and safely provision our Army and those of our allies, we 
must practically build an indestructible bridge across the At- 
lantic Ocean. When 10,000,000 soldiers are fighting in a famine- 
stricken country and must be supplied from our country, it is 
imperative that we shall have ships enough to adequately supply 
the armies with food, munitions, and everything necessary, ut- 
terly regardless of U-boats or anything else. 

This is, in my judgment, the most urgent and difficult task of 
ail the problems confronting the American people at this time. 
We will raise all the men necessary and drill and train an army 
of 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 men and promptly produce all the money 
necessary to feed and supply our Army and the armies of our 
allies. But there is no human possibility of our being able to 
build and equip as many ships as we need or as fast as we need 
them. However, we are making tremendous strides in ship- 
building. and we are going to have enough as soon as it is a 
human possibility to construct them, 

Fourth. The next great necessity is aeroplanes, We must 
ereate and operate an air fleet that will be the most powerful 
aerial army in the world. We have absolutely got to get con- 
trol of the air, and we are going to do so. But it will require 
the building of possibly a hundred thousand aeroplanes and the 
training of the half million aviators to man them, This is a 
perfectly stupendous task and av enormous expense, And while 




















we have been working with marvelous rapidity it will neces- 
sarily require inany months yet before we can command the 
overwhelming superiority of the air that we actually must have. 

The aviators in this war are the eyes of the army. They are 
the cavalry of the clouds. They are as necessary to our Army 
as food and ammunition. They are our lookouts and moni- 
tors from the sky. And the American boys are going to be 
preeninently the best aviators in the world. David Llioyd- 
George, the premier of England, in his historie speech, which I 
heard him deliver in Parliament on October 29, thanking the 
British Army and Navy for their heroic services in this war, in 
speaking of the aviators eloquently said: 

High above the squalor and the mud, so high in the firmament that 
they are not visible from the earth, they fight out the eternal issues 
of right and wrong. ‘They are struggling there by day and by night 
in that titanic conflict between the great forces of light and of dark- 
ness. They fight the foe ne up and they fight him low down. They 
skim like armed swallows along the front, taking in their flights men 
armed with rifle and with machine gun. They scatter infantry on the 
march, they destroy convoys, they spread dismay. Every flight is a 
romance, every record is an epic. hey are knight errants of this 
war, without fear and without repreach. They recall the old legends 
of chivalry, not merely by the daring of individual exploits but by the 
nobility of their spirit, and among the multitudes of heroes we must 
continuously thank the cavalry of the air. 

Fifth. This is preeminently a war of recent inventions. The 
old style of warfare in which my father and the fathers of 
many of you fought for over four years in the Civil War is 
practically all obsolete, Long-range cannon of enormous size, 
bombs, and frightfully destructive instruments charged with 
ammonel and other explosives, ten times more destructive than 
dynamite, are the instruments of destruction that are now being 
most effectively used. We absolutely must construct and teach 
our boys to operate hundreds of thousands of these terrific 
man-slaughtering instruments. The only way we can win this 
war is by beating Germany at her own game. We must fight 
the devil with fire. The only way to make humanity safe on 
this earth is to slaughter and utterly exterminate so many Ger- 
mans that what is left of them will be so glad to be alive that 
they will be willing forever hereafter to respect the rights of 
the rest of humanity. For this purpose we must produce can- 
nons and cannons and more cannons. 

Sixth. The next important requirement is the construction of 
tanks. I will not go into details, but a 45-ton tank that will 
go over a ditch 15 feet wide or shell holes, trees, fortifications, 
trenches, or barbed-wire entanglements just as if they were 
cobwebs—I feel that we should have large quantities of these 
‘steel monsters manned with cannon to protect the lives of our 
boys, and especially to attack the German concrete pill boxes. 
I am emphatically and most desperately in earnest in urging 
our Army officials to use more cannon and bombs and tanks, 
gas, and every other conceivable instrument of destruction 
‘rather than use so much flesh and blood. I am willing to vote 
‘almost any amount of money for all kinds of modern frightful 
man-killing apparatus for the purpose of saving the lives of 
our boys as much as possible. I would rather spend a hundred 
million dollars on guns and ammunition in one battle than to 
sacrifice 25,000 of our boys. This is a war of brains, ingenuity, 
and inventions, and we have got to rapidly learn and exercise 
‘greater skill, ingenuity, and expenditure than the greatest mili- 
tery geniuses the world has even known. 

There will from now on be many thousands of sorrowing 
men and women inthis land. Their anguish will be too deep 
to be expressed or to be comforted by words. But I know that 
there will not be a single one of them who would recall the 
valiant dead to life at the price of their country’s dishonor. 
The example of our brave boys who are falling to-day, and who 
will hereafter fall, will enrich the life and exalt the purpose of 
the human race. These millions of young men, willingly sacri- 
ficing everything this world can offer them in obedience to a 
higher call, are grandly ennobling our country. The fallen will 
‘illumine with a fresh luster the glory of their home land and 
touch with a new dignity the households which they left for 
ithe battle field, There will be millions who will come back and 
‘live to tell children now unborn how a generation before loyal 
‘American sons of patriotic sires were willing to leave ease and 
comfort to face privation, torture, and death to win protection 
for the weak and justice for the oppressed. And let me again 
‘repeat that these returned heroes will receive the plaudits, the 
honors, and the rewards that are justly due them. They will 
during the balance of their lives rule this Nation both in politics 
and in business. And the destiny of our country will be safe in 
‘their hands. Many a man who heretofore has not been able to 
control himself will hereafter become master of himself, his 
habits, and his circumstances. Many a man now regarded by 
himself and his friends as a failure, with little to hope for in 
the future, will come back from the war with head erect, eyes 
steady, grip firm, and an air of confidence in himself never seen 
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before. We will see the unsuccessful boy transformed into a 
seasoned, disciplined and efficient, honored, and successful man. 

Horrible as it is, this war has some compensation for those 
who shall do their part. Mans men will find their success in 
life began the day they took their place in the ranks of the 
American Army. I never knew a man who went into the Civil 
War on either side and who returned) with an honorable dis- 
charge and worthy record express regret that he went to the 
army. I have heard many who did not go express the keenest 
regret that they stayed at home; and I prophesy here and now 
that, unless there is some very geod reason, the red-blooded 
American boys who can and do not enter this war in some way 
will have occasion to sorely regret it in after life. Amerien 
expects everyone to do his duty 

There will be many thousands who will never come back. 
For them there will be for ages to come sacred) memories in 2 
niyriad of homes for the brave, chivalrous, and loyal young 
men who gave up their lives for freedom, for justice, and for the 
right. Of them I may fittingly close my humble tribute by 
paraphrasing a few words of our martyred President, Abraham 
Lincoln, in his immortal address on the battle field of Gettys- 
burg, by saying: 

The world will little note nor long remember what we say 
here, but it can never forget what they did. It is for us, the 
living, to be here dedicated to the great task of taking up and 
earrying on the unfinished work which they have left, and in- 
spired by their il‘ustrious example prove ourselves worthy of 
the trust which this Nation has imposed on us. That we here 
highly resolve that our honored dead shall not have died in 
vain; that this Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom; and that government of the people. by the peopie, and 
for the people shall not perish from the earth. 

My fellow Coloradeans, when the future historian comes to 
write the record of this terrific war, the greatest and most 
momentous in all the history of the human race, I know the 
sons and daughters of the Centennial State will be forever 
recorded as 100 per cent loyal to the American flag. 


The Coast Guard in the War. 
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HON. GEORGE EDMUND FOSS, 


OF ILLINOIS, 


In tHe House or RepreseNntTATIVES, 
Saturday, April 20, 1918. 


Mr. FOSS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call to the attention of 
the members of the Committee on Naval Affairs the effective 
service which is now being performed by the Coast Guard dur- 
ing the war, and urge upon them the consideration of the biil 
now pending before that committee and recommended by the 


Secretary of the Navy, which remedies some of the inequalities . 


and injustices in the matter of rank and pay of the officers ef 
the Coast Guard Service. 

I have always felt especial interest in the Coast Guard Serv- 
ice from the very beginning of its establishment. On February 
9, 1912, in the second session of the Sixty-second Congress, I 
introduced a bill, known as H. R. 19805, to establish a bureau 
in the Navy Department to be known as the Coast Guard 
Bureau. I think this is the first bill ever introduced in Con- 
gress providing for the establishment of such a serviee. The 
title of the bill was: “A bill to establish a new bureau in the 
Navy Department, to be known as the Coast Guard Bureau,” 
and the bill was as follows: 


Be it enacted, cic.. That the President of the United States be, and 
is hereby, authorized to appoint a board consisting of seven persons, 
one representative of the Department of Commerce and Labor, two offt- 
cers of the United States Revenue-Cutter Service, and two officers o? 
the United States Navy, who shall devise and report te Congress, as 
early as pcacticable, a ~e for the transfer and consolidation of the 
United States Revenue-Cutter Service, the United States Lighthouse 
Service, the United States Life-Saving Service, and the Uni States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, into and under the jurisdiction of a new 
bureau in the Navy Department to be known as the Coast Guard Bureau 
ef said department, but to form no constituent part of the Navy 
proper except in time of war. zs 


The bill was not considered during that Congress, but in the 
Sixty-third Congress, Congressman Adamson, chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce at that time, 
and now a distinguished member of the United States Board of 
Merchandise Appraisers in New York, introduced a bill to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of the United States Revenue-Cutter 
Service and the United States Life-Saving Service, which was 
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favorably reported by the committee and later became a law. 
On the 20th of January, 1915 (page 1968 of the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, vol. 52, of the third session Sixty-third Congress), when 
the bill was under consideration in the House, he was kind 
enough to give me credit for the initial step in the consolidation 
of these two services in these words: 

For 14 years that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and I 
were on the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee together, there 
came every Congress from the Senate to our committee the Frye bill, 
to provide for the Life-Saving Service the right of retirement. That 
bill was met by the objection that it proposed a civil_pension. I and 
other members of the committee said, and the gentleman from Illinois 
did not object to it, “‘ Go tack into your fighting organization; go back 
into your. military service, and ipso facto you will become entitled 
morally and legally to these retirement fees.” They finally took us at 
cur word. We objected to their becoming the vanguard and entering 
wedge for a great civil pension list. Finally Mr. Foss, of Illinois, in- 
troduced a bill while he was in Congress and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, to reunite the two services that originally 4 
erated as a military service. It was not done then, but since then it 
has been indorsed by two administrations. Secretary MacVeagh dur- 
ing his administrstion caused the two branches of the service to agree 
on the terms of this bill, and he approved it. When the Republicans 
went out of the administration of the Government the present Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, indorsed the same bill, and the President 
of the United States indorses it and urges its passage. 

As I said before, this bill became a law, but it did not go as 
far as the bill which I had previously introduced. My bill pro- 
vided for the consolidation of not only the United States Reve- 
nue-Cutter Service and the Lighthouse Service, but also the 
United States Life-Saving Service and the United States Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and I proposed to unite all these services 
into a Coast Guard Service to be placed under the Navy Depart- 
ment. In other words, the idea was to combine all the smaller 
maritime services into one organization to be operated as part 
of the Navy in time of peace as well as in time of war. 

I believe that such consolidation would mean greater economy 
and efficiency in governmental administration. I trust that 
some day this will be carried out. 

I wish to speak now of the service which the Coast Guard is 
now rendering during this war. Upon the declaration of a state 
of war the Coast Guard, with all its personnel and equipment, 
was automatically transferred from the Treasury Department 
to the Navy Department in accordance with existing law. All 
vacancies were filled at the earliest opportunity and, in addition, 
the crews of all vessels were placed on a war footing. At the 
Coast Guard stations such additional men were authorized as 
were necessary to place them in the highest state of efficiency. 
The vessels of the Coast Guard were assigned to the several 
naval districts, generally those to which they were most’ con- 
veniently located. Immediate steps were taken to extend and 
perfect the coastal communication service, and to this end 300 
miles of new submarine telephone cables were laid and 750 miles 
of overhead lines constructed, this being additional to the ex- 
tensive telephone system heretofore maintained by the Coast 
Guard. Connections were made to Coast Guard stations, light- 
houses, and other prominent outlying points along the coasts. 
These extensions and improvements have now been perfected and 
are in successful operation. The construction of additional lines 
and the laying of new cable is continually being undertaken as 
the needs of the coastal communication service develop. Through 
the coastal communication service and the patrol system from 
the coast stations immediate communication may be had from 
Washington to any point on the Atlantic coast from Maine to 
Florida. 

At the beginning of the war there were 229 commissioned 
officers and 3,882 warrant officers and enlisted men. The per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard now consists of 227 commissioned 
officers and 4,683 warrant officers and enlisted men. A recruit- 
ing and training station has been established in connection with 
the Coast Guard Academy at Fort Trumbull, New London, Conn. 
Here all recruits for the service are taken and subjécted to a 
period of intensive training of three months’ duration, both on 
shore and on board a cutter used for training purposes. 

In September last, by direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
six of the seagoing cutters were thoroughly equipped, outfitted, 
given larger batteries than those used in peace time, and they 
are now operating in the submarine zone under the direction of 
Admiral Sims. Many officers of the Coust Guard are now de- 
tailed to various duties in the Navy proper. Five naval train- 
ing stations and two naval aviation stations are under the im- 
mediate charge of Coast Guard officers. 

Under the provisions of the espionage act, two Coast Guard 
officers have been made captains of the port and given authority 
over all merchant vessels entering and leaving the ports of New 
York and Norfolk. The rules prescribed in accordance with law 
by the Chief of Engineers of the War Department for the load- 
ing of high explosives are being enforced by the Coast Guard in 
the port of New York. For this purpose the captain of the port 
has under his direction a number of harbor craft and about 
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300 officers and men. New anchorages for the loading of ex- 
plosives have beep prescribed at safe distances from the thickly 
populated sections of the harbor, and every ammunition ship 
now is loaded under the immediate direction of a commissioned 
Coast Guard officer, assisted by a sufficient rumber of armed 
guards to insure that the regulations of this most important 
duty are complied with rigidly. 

The patrol and protection of the connecting waterways be- 
tween Lakes Superior and Huron have been intrusted to the 
Coast Guard. Through these waterways most of the iron ore 
for war purposes has to pass, and the importance of the safe 
passage of ships carrying this ore and other essential materials 
is of first consideration. 

Under the directions-of the various naval district commanders, 
the cutters are performing such patrol and other duties as are 
found to be necessary. At various times when not employed in 
strictly military duties, these vessels are patrolling the coast 
to render aid to distressed vessels. 

Such is the efficient service of the Coast Guard in this war. 





Accomplishments of the Present Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REprEsENTATIVEs, 
Tuesday, April 23, 1918. 


Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I print a letter recently sent by 
my colleague. Mr. Lurxkin, to a constituent who had sent him 
one of the “ Hurry-up” postals. Mr. Lurkin has made a com- 
pilation of the accomplishments of the present Congress, and 
sets forth this compilation in his letter. To my mind it estab- 
lishes conclusively that any delay in the prosecution of the war 
can not be attributed to the Congress. Mr. LUFKIN presents his 
material in a spirit entirely free from any partisanship, and I 
think his letter will be found a useful and interesting summary 
of the work of the Congress: 


APRIL 22, 1918. 
Henry F. Brown, Esq., 
Gloucester, Mass, 


My Dear Mr. Brown: 1 am in receipt of a post card signed by you, 

bearing at the top the words, “ For God’s sake, hurry up!”’ which ap- 
peal was the last public utterance of that distinguished American 
urist and diplomat, and likewise son of Essex County, Joseph H. 
Choate, delivered on May 11, 1917. Your post card is one of several of 
a like nature which have been signed by residents of the sixth congres- 
sional district and mailed to me. The senders are apparently imbued 
with the idea that Congress has been negligent in its uppermost task 
at the present time, to wit, in backing up the administration in its 
preparation and conduct of the present war. 

I cheer inlig agree with the sentiments expressed on this post card 
and believe that the time has come when the whole country must 
“hurry up.” I can not concede, however, that Congress is the par- 
ticular branch of the Government which needs such a stimulant at the 

resent time. A brief consideration of the accomplishments of the leg- 
slative branch of the Government since war was declared, a little 
more than a year ago, will, I believe, convince even the most critical 
that in the matter of war legislation the Senators and Representatives 
have done their duty. 

No intelligent American will deny that there is need for applying 
Mr. Choate’s words, “ For God’s sake, hurry up!” in many directions. 
On the other hand, no intelligent American who has been a student of 
affairs in Washington during the past year will venture to say that the 
United States Congress has not been keenly alive at all times to the 
demands of the administration, both in ro money to run 
the war and in providing legislation to facilitate and make more clean- 
cut and effective its management. In fact, the main criticism of - 

le here is not that Congress has been a laggard or has been unwilling, 
but that it has been far too subservient in delegating its legislative 
authority to the will of the executive branch of the Government and 
has appropriated almost unheard of sums of money for the conduct of 
the war when called upon by the President, with little or no debate, 
Personally J believe that such criticism is just as unfair and uncalled 
for as is the criticism of the men who hold that Congress needs to 
hurry up. To my mind the Presideat, as the Commander in Chief of 
our Army, is the one great leader in this crisis, and there is but one 
thing for an American Congress to do, and tbat is to back up with all 
the speed and alacrity possible the recommendations of this American 
Commander in Chief for the prosecution of this American war. > 

In the last session of the Sixty-fourth Congress, which expired on 
March 4, 1917, and from the time of the declaration of war last April 
until the adj.urnment of the first session of the present Congress, in 
October, there was appropriated and authorized, at the call of the 
President,. approximately $21,000,000,000 for the conduct of the war 
during the present fiscal year. This amount represents’ more money 
than was ever appropriated by any body of men that has been con- 
vened since the worid began. This immense sum was appropriated for 


the enlargement and maintenance of our Army and our Navy, for a 
colossal extension of our air and submarine service, for the construce- 
tion ‘and establishment of an immense fleet of ships to transport our 
men and supplies to the Sebting line across the seas, 

above items were $640,000, 


Included in the 
000 for the air service alone and $500,- 
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000.000 for new ships. In addition, that initial session after the 
deciaration ©” war provided legislation for placing the food and fuel 
supyly of the country on a war-time basis, for the issuance of the 
first and seeond liberty loans. for the selective-draft system of increas- 
ing our Army, for the contro! of alien property, for the internment of 
alien cnemies and punishment of persons suspected of disloyalty to 
thei? country, foe the seldiers’ and sailors’ allotment and war-risk 
insurance legislation, and ter a new revenue Jaw to help provide the 
money to pay these greatly increased expenses, to say nothing of many 
minor flaws asked for by President Wilson and his advisors to help 
fight the war to a speedy and successful conclusion. ; 

If there has been delay or inefficiency in the execution of this gigantic 
program Congress can not be held responsible. Congress can only make 
the laws and provide the appropriations ; the executive branch of the 
Government must carry them out. Congress has no authority in the 
appointment of these great boards and bureaus charged with the task 
of executing the work for which the money and legislation have been 

ovided, and can not remove them when it is found or believed that 
neffivieney and extravagance exist. We can only point out their short- 
comings to the executive branch for such action as it may see fit to take. 

That an internal quarrel among the members of the Shipping Board 
has resulted in approximately a year’s delay in providing the neces- 
sary ships to transport our Army across the sea can not be laid to the 
door of Congress any more than can the almest absolute failure of the 
aircraft program up to the present time. The apparent unsatisfactory 
condition of the Quartermaster’s Department and the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, nnd the deplorable lack of equipment and supplies at some of the 
cantonments, which were brought to light by Senator CHAMBERLAIN 
and his Committee on Military Affairs, can not be charged to Congress ; 
but the great improvements in many directions since that investigation 
can be eredited to the courageous and self-sacrificing attitude of the 
Oregen Senator and his colleagues on the Committee on Military Affairs, 
including our own Senator Werks, in calling them*‘to the attention of 
the eountry. Congress promptly provided the legislation for the eon- 
servation and regulation of the fuel supply of the country last summer, 
but it can not be held responsible for the fact that the system created 
by the administrator broke down absolutely in midwinter, resulting as 
it did in the almost complete paralyzing of our industries during that 
critival period for days at a time. 

The record of the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, now in 
session. equals if not excels the preceding one in the amount of im- 
portant war legislation which has been or is about to be enacted. No 
sessian in the history of the country has accomplished so much. Take 
the House of Representatives, for example. Since the Christmas recess 
we have been in session every day, Saturdays. included, with the Iegis- 
lative hopper grinding steadily on. With the session only four months 
oid we have passed an urgent deficiency bill of over $8,000,000,000, as 
well as all of the regular appropriation bills except four. ‘The great 
naval bil! for the next year, appropriating as it dees over $2,060.000.000, 
is new _nuder consideration, to be followed by the apprepriation for the 
Army Establishment, which will contain appropriatiens of upward of 
eight bilfion more. In addition to alf this, we have passed two biils 
apprepriating $110,000,006 for previding houses for employees at ship- 
yards and munition plants, $200,000,000 for the Farm Loan Bureau, 
$8,000 0600 as a loan to encourage the wheat raisers of the Northwest, 
and $19,000,000 for river and harbor work recommended by the Army 
engincers as war necessities. Moreover, in these four mouths the House 
has passed legislation protecting the eivil rights of soldiers and sailors, 
for the Gevernment operation of the railroads during the continuance 
of the war, for the drafting for service in the war of the resident aliens 
of our allies, for further amendments to the war-risk insurance act, 
for the third liberty lean, for the great War Finance Corporation, for 
a radical change in the workings of the draft law, for i oan the 
destruetion of war material, and many minor military bills asked for 
by the War Department ; 14, for example, in one day. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that the accomplishments of one short 
year indicate that Congress is heeding Mr. Chonte’s advice, and has 

en heeding it since the very day when war was declared. More power 
to the propaganda inspired by Mr. Choate. Let every American get 
behind it. Let him practice it as well as preach it; but Iet him also 
sound the slogan of “For God’s sake, hurry up.” not at Congress but 
in every direction where there is the least sign that things are slowing 
up. in an effort to have the whole Americam Nation running at full speed, 
with every cylinder working cleanly and giving the greatest power and 
efficiency on the least possible supply of gasoline. 

Sincerely, yours, W. W. Lur«ry. 





Our Aviation Program. 
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HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Thersday, April 25, 1918. 


Mr. TELSON., Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the permis- 
&.0n just granted to extend my remarks im the Kxcorp I insert 
here x speech delivered by me on April 4, 1918, at a mass meet- 
ing held under the auspices ef the Aeronautical Society of 
America in New York City: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I have been interested 
and, on the whole, pleased with the calm and dispassionate atti- 
tud. taken by the two members of this society whe have ad- 
dressed you to-night, 

At the eutset I would have you know chat my attitude is one 
c° extreme friendliness te the War Department, and especially 
to that part of it charged with the duty of creating and carry- 
ing out our aviation program. The possibilities of the use of air- 
craft for purposes of national defense have appealed to me ever 


since that summer day almost nine years ago when I saw one 
of the Wright brothers, with Lieut. Foulois—now Brig. Gen. 
Foulois—as a passenger, make the first official flight from Fort 
Myer to Alexandria, Va., and return. 

That flight was the official beginning of the air service as a 
part of our military activities. Unfortunately, we did not do 
much more about it for several years. In fact, very little of any- 
thing that was military in character seemed to interest us in 
those days. I recall my going upon fhe Military Committee 
when [I first went to Congress. I was ustonished to find that it 
was considered by most people as a committee of no importance 
whatseever. Anything cennected with the Military Establish- 
ment appeared to be of no particular interest to the people, and 
many of my friends interested in my political future advised 
that I attempt to get off the Military Committee just as quickly 
as possible and get on some committee in which the people of the 
eountry would take some interest. Therefore, when we come to 
determine where the blame for our lack of preparedness lies— 
well, we must not attempt to saddle it all om one individual or 
political party. ‘There is blame enough to go around among us 
all, and we are all justly entitled to bear a share of it. [Ap- 
plause.] 

As a people we were not interested in the subjeet of mfifitary 
preparedness and we are paying for it now. [Applause.J One 
ef the penalties we are paying for it is realized when we re- 
fiect that at the end of the first year of the war we have only 
a small army in France, and that with the exception of the 
shoulder rifle, which the infantryman earries, our soldiers 
have not a single weapon with which they can defend them- 
selves or help win the war, except what they get from our 
friendly allies. [Applause.] For machine guns they must use 
the Freneh Chauchat for the light gun and the French Hotchkiss 
for the heavy gun. These are both chambered for French 
ammunition, so that for the machine guns we must use the 
French ammunition, mixed along with the American ammuni- 
tion which is used in our rifles, 

As you know, for heavy guns we have sent comparatively few 
cannon abroad. We must use cannon drawn from our allies, 
and after the great number that they have lost during the 
present great onslaught into Picardy I am afraid that we are 
going to be hampered in regard to heavy guns. 

It has been outlined to yeu by previous speakers how that in 
the matter of airplanes we have to rely upon the French for pro- 
tection. How Iong that will continue I do not know. I am 
not inclined to blame any one person in particular. It is all 
a part of the price we are now paying for our wrong attitude 
on matters of national defense. These aeronautical engineers, 
this aeronautical seciety, in their honest efforts to find out 
what the trouble is, so that if possible they may help correct 
it, have no doubt come upon some of the reasons for the delay 
in the matter of airplanes. 

I am advised that the elementary-training planes and now 
a few of the advanced-training planes are coming along. I 
think we may say that the problem, so far as the elementary- 
training planes are concerned, is practically solved. The ad- 
vanceed-training planes will probably not cause us much diffi- 
culty. The trouble, as we now know, is with the battle planes. 
It is doubtless true that we have not realized anyone’s predic- 
tion who has made a prediction on that subject. The worst is 
now known. Let us face it bravely. 

I was one of those who, a number of years ago, urged a larger 
use of airplanes. Even in the Post Office Department I have 
long advocated their use for earrying the mails. Not that EF 
thought mails could be carried economically by air service now, 
although I theught it was quite possible that very important 
mail could be carried advantageously between a number of our 
larger cities. It is very gratifying to note even the tardy recog- 
nition by the Post Office Department of the wisdom of the idea. 
What I had in mind then was a development of the use ef the 
airplane not enly for peace purposes but in order that in ease 
of war we should be just so much further advanced along that 
line. [Applause.] 

The airplane having been invented in this country in imitation 
ef our own American eagle, we should have taken to the air 
and there reigned supreme. We did not do it. Instead we 
dropped it. 

The more imaginative Frenchman took it up, to some extent 
as a sport, for it is surely a master spert, and as a result it was 
greatly developed in France. The practical, military German, 
ef course, took hold of it and put it right into the military pro- 
gram in earnest, so that when the war came on we found France 
and Germany substantially equal in air service, although Ger- 
many was probably ahead for purely military uses. 

As the war went on, as has been described to you, first one 
side went ahead and then the other. At the Battle of the Marne 
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the Germans used the old Taube. On the French side the old 
Nieuport, the Bleriot, and other machines of various types 
were soon pressed into service. Next came the Fokker on the 
German side and gave superiority. Then an improvement of 
the Nieuport and others shifted the balance of the scale toward 
the French side, and so on, and the chapter has not yet ended. 
In the meantime we were doing practically nothing. 

The Mexican-border trouble came on in 1916. A considerable 
number of National Guardsmen were sent down to the border, 
my own regiment among the rest. Airplanes would have been 
specially helpful down there, because the Mexicans did not 
have any. It would be a picnic to use airplanes over an enemy 
that has none. A portion of such airplanes as we had were 
sent down—I do not know just how many; a very few—and 
our aviators attempted to fly them. As you all remember, in 
the higher altitudes they did not work well. They would not 
fly over the Mexican mountains. A little four-page newspaper, 
published in the town where my regiment was stationed, printed 
a tabloid editorial one day to the effect that the entire air 
service was out of commission because the string necessary for 
repairing the machine had broken. [Laughter.] Work was 
begun on an improved engine, and by the end of that year we 
had one capable of producing 160 horsepower and able to clim) 
over the Mexican altitudes: In the last month of 1916 we were 
making regular trips from Columbus, N. Mex., down to Colonia 
Dublan, where Pershing and our men were at that time. It 
showed that we could move things if we chose to do so. 

Our progress since we came into the war has been described 
to you by those who have preceded me here this evening. 
There have been a number of serious disappointments in con- 
nection with the air program, some of them relating to the Lib- 
erty motor. I do not believe that it was the deliberate intention 
of the Signal Corps officials to deceive the people of the United 
States in regard to it for any sinister purpose. If there was a 
bit of camouflage used, I prefer to believe that it was intended 
to produce a proper psychological effect. It was probably fig- 
ured out that if we could work up this great Liberty motor, as 
Mr. Cammen has described to you so effectively, and spring it 
on the American people, it would have its psychological effect, 
and it did. If it could have been carried through without a 
hitch anywhere, it really would have been a great thing. 
{ Laughter. ] 

The purpose of this society and of this meeting in particular, 
as I understand, is not simply to criticize the administration 
of the air service, and I am glad of that. The load that these 
men are carrying in this great war problem is already too great, 
and no one with the slightest bit of patriotism would desire to 
add one single burden. The only thing any of us should con- 
sider is how can we help make matters better? Is it better to 
gloss over patent defects and cover up the weak spots, or is it 
better to open them up, reveal them to the sunlight, and, if pos- 
sible, cure them? [Applause, and cry of “I agree with you” 
from back of hall. 

In my humble judgment there is only one way to answer that 
question, and that is to face the facts squarely as they are, the 
unpleasant as well as the other kind. Let us face the facts 
squarely and try to meet them. 

I came here, as I said in beginning, in a spirit of the utmost 
friendliness to our air-service administration. I know the 
head of the air service very well. He is a scientific man, a 
technical man, and in my opinion a perfectly splendid officer. 
He has had unusual opportunities to see the working out of 
aircraft in war conditions across the water. He is a great 
enthusiast, as well as a scientific man. For my part I do not 
know any man in the Signal Corps of the Army that might have 
been better chosen, if you or I had been choosing, than Gen. 
Squier. [Applause.] 

It is not inappropriate to say at this point, ladies and gentle- 
men, that I do not believe that this country adopted the right 
system in the beginning for working out such problems as the 
production of airplanes and munitions generally. Army officers 
are fine men. They are the best soldiers in the world, we believe, 
They are trained as fighting men, but they are not trained as 
great captains of industry. Consider the things that we have 
to produce in a war like this. ‘Take the large ordnance and 
quartermaster problems for example, as well as the aviation 
problem. These are not fighting men’s problems. They are 
industrial problems; they are engineering problems. [Applause, 
and cries of “Yes!” “Yes!”] In my judgment this initial 
mistake is at the bottom of all our trouble. We unload upon 
the shoulders of our fine Army officers such work as never should 
be unloaded upon them. They are not trained for it. many of 


them are not adapted to it, and they ought not to have been 
required to do it. 


[ Applause. } 





Great Britain had to make a change after sie had tried an- 
other plan for a short while, and the change was so great, and it 
affected the people all over Great Britain to such an extent, that 
it played its part in a complete change in the administration, 
the overthrow of the cabinet, and the forming of a coalition 
ministry, with a separate department of munitions. It is a 
civilian department, so that instead of having majors and lieu- 
tenant colonels in charge of large manufacturing enterprises 
captains of industry, who have been trained to do these things, 
are put to doing them; and they have made a great success of 
the ministry of munitions in Great Britain. 

We began originally on the other plan, loading large indus- 
trial enterprises upon the shoulders of military men, in many 
cases entirely untrained for such work. You can not make a 
Carnegie, a Gary, or a Schwab out of an Army officer who has 
been trained for a fighting man simply by appointing him as the 
head of a bureau. It can not be done so easily. Neither will 
it serve the purpose entirely to bring in men and put uniforms 
on them. I care not how great or important they may be in 
the industrial world, you can not make Napoleons out of them 
by doing that. They do not thus become great soldiers neces- 
sarily, and instead of helping them as business men you hamper 
them from the moment that you put the uniform on them. [Ap- 
plause.J 

Here is the story as it is usually told.. Men who at home 
were general managers of great industries are brought down 
to Washington. A major’s uniform is put on them, and then 
they are subject to the orders of some little insignificant lieu- 
tenant colonel who perhaps would have been their office boy, 
or at best their bookkeeper, back at home. [Laughter and 
applause.] Instances bordering on the amusing are frequently 
arising in this connection. I shall not forget the malapropos 
feeling I had one day in calling for Mr. Wigmore, the great 
authority on evidence. Anyone who is a lawyer knows about 
Wigmore. A judge or lawyer uses his great work on evidence 
as a Bible. [Laughter.] Men of the law give him a very high 
place. When the war came on he came down to Washington, 
and they made him a major. When I asked for Maj. Wigmore 
it really sounded funny, but there he was a major, and any 
little lieutenant colonel in the Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment could put it all over him. [Laughter.] 

The great surgeon, Dr. Mayo, now a major in the Medical 
Corps, came down to Washington and appeared before our com- 
mittee asking for higher rank, not for himself, but for other 
surgeons who came in as reserve surgeons. He said that as 
long as he had his uniform off he could make himself heard and 
his influence felt, but just as soon as he put on a major’s uni- 
form he said he had just about as much weight, authority, and 
influence as a bell hop at a hotel. [Laughter and applause.] 

If we were starting anew to create a military establishment, I 
am persuaded that we should never give military rank to any 
but military men, and that our great staff corps would be formed 
on different lines. We have started under the other system, how- 
ever, and I suppose the best possible way is to bring down the 
best men we can find along various necessary lines, give them 
commissions, and let them advise the military men in charge. 

We are missing a great opportunity in not having the avia- 
tion program in full operation at this particular crisis. What 
work our airplanes might do now in Picardy and Flanders! 
What great opportunity for psychological effect if we were 
ready ! 

The Germans have rarely lost an opportunity to work the 
psychology of the game. The first thing they sprung was the 
big 42-centimeter gun. Nobody had ever heard of such a gun 
being mobile or semimobile until the Germans were actually 
using them. It appealed to the imagination of the German 
people and other people. 

Next came the Zeppelin. The Zeppelin can be written down 
now as a failure, so far as any offensive use is concerned, but 
it struck terror to the people in England when they went over, 
one after another, and dropped bombs cn London. 

Then came that fatal day at Ypres, when 50 tons of chlorine 
gas to the mile was turned loose on the unsuspecting Canadians 
and English who were holding that sector. We all know what 
terror the submarine has created. In this latest and greatest 
battle at the psychological moment, when tke British lines of 
defense were bent and almost broken, we hear of the monster 
75-mile gun bombarding Paris. 

The best thing to be used on ovr side to produce the proper 
psychological effect would be the very thing we started out to 
create, a great fleet of airplanes. A few hundred planes would 
have helped materially, while a thousand or so ready for action 
in this great battle would have struck terror to the enemy, and 














if anything could have broken his morale that would have 
done it. [Applause.] I am sorry that in this hour, when there 
is so much need of them, we are not able to throw in a few 
thousand airplanes to help in the time of need. 

It is shown in the dispatches that in the present battle, where 
the fighting planes swoop low aud use their :nachine guns, they 
inflict severe tosses upon the advancing ranks of the enemy. 
The dropping of bombs from airplanes is not an experiment, but 
we know from what has been done already that great damage 
can be done. Great possibilities are offered by the use of air- 
planes of this kind, and if used in great numbers, not only against 
personnel but for wrecking buildings and setting them on fire, 
would do more than anything else to destroy the enemy and his 
morale, 

One of the causes making for delay in the aviation program 
has been suggested by some, but has not been mentioned here 
to-night. It is that we have been too much inclined to go in for 
the best that ever could be produced, too much relying upon the 
saying that the best is none too good for us. You remember that 
old Biblical admonition to “ prove all things.” That is a proper 
course to pursue, and we ought to go on proving and trying to 
improve everything just as long as it can be improved. It is 
well, however, to remember the companion admonition to that 
one. which is “ Hold fast that which is good.” We ought not, 
in the hope that we are going to get something better than any- 
thing that has ever been before, let go that which we know about 
and which we can produce, expecting something better out of 
the future. ‘i 

A similar thing has happened to us in our machine-gun 
preparation. We had some good guns available. There was the 
Lewis gun and the Marlin gun, at any rate. Both had been 
made and were in production, so that they could be turned out 
in quantities. Instead of supplying ourselves with Marlin and 
Lewis guns and others that we could get, we waited and went 
on developing some other gun until finally we have developed 
the Browning gun. This is an excellent gun; I think the best 
gun made—when we get it. [Laughter.] Meanwhile we were 
practically without machine guns for any purpose. It should be 
said, to the credit of the Aviation Service, that it was unwilling 
to build its program upon any gun not yet in actual production. 
As a result, orders were placed for 40,000 Marlin guns for the 
fusilage gun and 40,000 of the Lewis guns to use as a flexible 
gun. 

It is said that our same inventive propensity has operated to 
delay our making the French 75. You know the history of 
the French 75-millimeter gun. It has long been considered the 
best gun made. The secret of the recoil is one that was not 
permitted to be known generally to the officers of the French 
Army. Only a few officers of the ordnance department of that 
country were permitted to know the secret of the recoil. 

When we came into the war the Frenchman was more than 
glad to welcome us. When it appeared that we had only a 
few 3-inch pieces—so few that it did not seem worth while to 
take them over, and that it was best to use them for training 
purposes and make the 75—the Frenchman brought over his 
75 and said, “ Here is our matchless gun; take it just as it is, 
recoil and all.” He took it down and showed us the whole 
thing, including the wonderful recoil, that is not usually shown 
even to French officers. [Applause.] What did we do? 

It was said in the Senate the other day that we spent six 
months trying to improve the recoil. [Laughter.] One bright 
French officer expressed an element of truth when he said re- 
cently, “ You Americans are so inventive. You are our de- 
spair.” The very best attainable should always be our aim, 
but without relinquishing that aim we should hold fast to that 
which is good, to that which we have tried and have in hand, 
until we have attained the better or best. 

Mr. Gipson. Might I ask, if by any chance you hold out a ray 
of hope or a little word of cheer, if the conditions which you 
admit are conducive to delay in Washington are about to be 
changed? Can you tell us that from your investigator’s posi- 
tion? 

Mr. Titson. Yes; there is hope even in the air program, which 
has been so fully detailed to you by others to-night. There is 
hope in other directions, also, especially the machine-gun direc- 
tion. We are making the light Browning gun: in fact, it is now 
coming into production, and we are making the other two that I 
spoke of.. By the end of this year we ought to be well taken 
care of in the matter of machine guns. Meanwhile, we are going 
to use the French guns, and we are told that they have plenty. 

Mr. Ginson. I mean, are we goiug to change from that condi- 
tion where a good man can not operate because he is an officer 
to the condition where a manufacturer can get busy and can 
give us the things we have not got? 
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Mr. Tiison, I am afraid that is some distance off. I started 
out by advocating that very thing—that we should have a bureau 
of munitions, subject to tha President, to report directly to him, 
an< be held by him responsible for the productien of these things 
made in accordance with the needs of the Army. We have, how- 
ever, gone in upon the other system, which, in my judgment, is 
the wrong system, and it is a query in my own mind whether we 
would not lose more by turning things topsy-turvy now in trying 
to take up a new plan rather than go on with the wrong system 
and try to work it out. Meanwhile, the Army men are being 
trained in the industrial positions which they are now compelled 
to occupy. 

A Voice. Could we possibly lose anything by changing from a 
system which gave us one aéroplane in a year and a half? 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Tinson. Well, it would look as if we could improve upon 
thai, and I think we shall. 

A Voice. You can move that one, anyhow. [Laughter.] 

Mr. 'fitson. If the system that is already in use has produced 
just one seroplane, but has taught the lesson of how to produce 
more, that would be something to say against starting in now to 
build up a new organization. 

ts Voice. You just said there would be only 31 more produced 
in July. 

Mr. Titson. No; some one else said that; but I believe that 
is the information that has been reported from the Senate, ané 
the Senators have been holding an investigation, which the 
House committee has not. The air service, however, is going on 
with the training planes, and, as I told you, they are getting 
plenty of these to train the men. Of course, there are those 
who say that the men ought to train in the battle planes, and I 
believe that as soon as possible the men ought to train in the kind 
of machines that they are going to fight in, because if they ds 
not they are going to get used to running the usual training 
machines and it will take them some time afterwards to learn 
how to run the battle planes. I think myself we ought to get 
to training on battle planes just as soon as we can. 

A Voice. Do you not think it would be advisable for the Gov« 
ernment at the present time to use what is acknowledged by, 
the aviators in France as the most successful motor that they 
have been completing here before the beginning of the wat 
rather than working upon a motor that they are trying to per- 
fect, an automobile motor that has been in existence for 19 or 
20 years, and in 6 years’ time doing what one man could do iu 
one month alone? It is well known that the oil system has 
nothing to do with the functioning of the motor. It has some- 
thing to do with the motor’s life and running power. If the 
functioning of that Liberty motor does not give them more 
power, why it is best to go back to the other. I suggest that 
the public of the United States and_the citizens of the coun- 
try should immediately demand the Hispanos to be built, and 
not continue on trying to improve a motor that could not be a 
success over the Hispanos. 

Mr. Tirson. The gentleman has touched upon a matter that 
I have tried to bring out, and that is that we should make 
a tried gun, or a tried motor, or a tried anything else rather 
than delay too long in an attempt to bring out something new. 
If the Hispanos motor is a good one, or if the Rolls-Royce, the 
Su -.beam, or any other that is in production is a good one, we 
should have a number of those and go on making them until 
we are sure of something better. [Applause.] 

A Voice. As far as the Hispanos improvement in motors is 
concerned, the United States Motor Car Co., and a number of 
men working upon the Liberty motor—I say that the Packard 
Motor Car Co. has not been working upon the Liberty motor 
all that time in its improvement. I have been working only 
two and one-half months on a motor which will overrun the 
Liberty motor, or any other motor about three times, and I will 
complete that motor in three weeks. 

Mr. Trrson. I hope the gentleman will succeed in doing what 
he says, but I hope that we shall not halt the aviation program 
to wait for the gentleman’s motor. 

Just a word more and I am through. It is admitted that 
everything is not well with our aviation program. There. have 
been disappointing delays, doubtless more disappointing to 
those in charge than to anyone else. Those not acquainted with 
the nature of the obstacles to be overcome become impatient. 
Some demand that Congress do something without indicating 
just what. Others from force of habit abuse Congress for 
everything. I am no apologist for Congress. I am on the 
minority side and in no wise responsible for the party in power. 
If so inclined I might make political capital out of the situation. 
I would seorn such a thing. I wish to say to you, ladies and 
gentlemen, that you can not legislate motors or aeroplanes inte 
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existence. I wish to say further that Congress, though con- 
trolled by the party opposite to my own, has, with my consent 
and by my help, appropriated every penny that has been asked 
for by those in charge of the aviation program, and it has given 
them any legislation that they deemed necessary for the work- 
ing out of that program. No officer in the air service would 
attempt to fix the blame upon Congress. 

The President of the United States is the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and the Navy. All the executive departments are 
under his control, as they should be. What has been referred 
to is all a matter to be worked out by the executive depart- 
ments. I wish to state that I am working in harmony with 
those executive departments, especially with the War Depart- 
ment, doing everything I can, by an industrious study of the 
things that they are doing, to have a clear understanding of 
them, to better enable me to vote understandingly upon the 
appropriations they ask for and to help pass the legislation 
they need for the carrying out of their stupendous tasks. 

Much has been done in all of the various departments engaged 
in war work. The burden was large; the task was big; it was 
a great thing to spring from extremely inadequate preparedness 
to thorough preparation to meet the greatest fighting machine 
that has ever been known in the annals of time. That was the 
problem to be faced. Many mistakes have been made, but many 
great things have been done. We should give credit for the 
great things that have been done. At the same time we should 
not close our eyes to the mistakes or seek to cover up the weak 
spots. When such men as Senator HrrcHcock, Senator CHam- 
BERLAIN, and Senator THomas, of Colorado, all good Democrats, 
stand up in the Senate of the United States and tell of mistakes 
that should be corrected and weak spots that should be un- 
covered and strengthened, we must listen, we must pay atten- 
tion to what they say. They can say more than Republicans 
can, and say it more effectively, because if Republicans begin 
talking it is said at once that it is for partisan purposes, that 
they are trying to gain partisan advantage by pointing out the 
weak spots of the administration. God knows that I do not 
know of any Republican who is so low that he would place the 
interests of his party or himself above the interests of his 
country! [Applause.] 

I shal) stand by the War Department in every effort to work 
out these aimost superhuman problems, but they can not be 
worked out by glossing them over. It is no time to imitate the 
ostrich in concealing its head in the sand. We can not accom- 
plish the task in that way. 

In my judgment the way to master a great problem of this 
character is not by attacking anybody, but by tackling the 
problem, seek out the weak points in the program, find the 
place where it has fallen down, how it has fallen dewn, why it 
has fallen down, and in what way it can be remedied. That is 
the way to face these problems. If criticism is necessary let 
it be constructive, helpful, sympathetic criticism, not just 
knocking. I find myself incapabie of being just a plain knocker. 
I] would be a booster at all times, but especially so when the 
interests of my country, when perhaps the fate of its national 
existence, hangs in the balance. Partisanship counts for nothing. 
The one thing in which we are all supremely interested in this 
trying hour is the ability to win speedily this war and stop the 
awful cost ef blood and treasure. [{Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, further in accord with leave granted by the 
Tiouse to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I here insert an edi- 
torial printed in the Washington Post on Monday, April 22, 
1918. As it relates to a matter touched upon in my remarks 
at the meeting of the Aeronautical Engineers in New York, it 
is relevant and appropriate in this connection. 

The editorial is as follows: 


“ BUILDING THE AIR FLEET. 


“Thousands and perhaps millions of Americans are firmly 
convinced that the most effective service which the United 
States can perferm in this war is the creation and operation of 
an aerial army. They see reasons why it will be difficult for the 
United States to apply its full strength in other fields of war, 
although no inteiligent American doubts that this Nation can 
collect forces sufficient with its allies to defeat the enemy either 
on land or sea. But since the allies have armies of immense 
size and fleets treble the size of the enemy’s, it seems to many 
Americans that after supplying the necessary number of troops 
and supplies for the allies it should be the duty of the United 
States to aim for overwhelming superiority in the air. 

“The air program of the United States has not been handled 
properly. Too many beards and commissions have succeeded 
in squandering invaluable time. The designers and builders of 
the Liberty motor have heen repeatedly stopped by official order, 
tu tinker with supposed impruvements, and production on a 


large scale has only recently been uninterrupted. As for types 
of planes, the conflicting boards and commissions have adupted 
and rejected type after type, aided in their indecision by the 
keen rivalry of foreign manufacturers anxious to sell certain 
types at great profit. 

“Thorough investigation of the situation by a small commit- 
tee, charged with the duty of ascertaining just what ailed the 
aircraft program and recommending a remedy, has resulted in 
a report to the President which is believed to point the way 
to immediate action. It is no secret that the committee recom- 
mends the complete divorcement of production and operation, 
a simple matter in statement, but not so simple in fact. The 
manufacture of motors and planes, in the opinion of the com. 
mittee, should not be under the direction of boards or commis- 
sions or the Signal Corps, but should be directed by a ‘civilian, 
thoroughly acquainted with the industrial facilities of the 
United States and capable of utilizing them to the utmost 
extent. 

“The committee evidently believes that airplanes, like ships, 
should be built by one authority and operated by another, and 
that the operating authority should not interfere with ques- 
tions of production. Just as Mr. Schwab has been drafted to 
produce ships, so the aircraft committee will recommend that 
another strong man shall be drafted to produce airplanes. The 
producer in each case will produce what the Government needs, 
of course, and therefore the types of ships or planes may be 
altered according to the opinion of experts. But these altera- 
tions must not be made from hour to hour by halting the wheels 
of factories while experts quarrel over theoretical improve- 
ments. Established types must be produced, even if they are 
not the very latest wrinkle, and newer types must be introduced 
in such manner as not to interfere seriously with the output of 
workable types. 

“The United States, on account of its great automobile fac- 
tories and its abundance of raw materials, as well as on ac- 
count of the alert and daring quality of its aviators, should go 
to the front rank of nations in the contest for supremacy in the 
air. Ten thousand aviators, daily and hourly shooting and bomb- 
ing the enemy, will be enlisted, trained, and fully equipped by the 
United States within a few months, even at the halting rate at 
which the program has gone forward. Men of the caliber of 
Charles M. Schwab or Henry Ford, with unhampered authority, 
could easily double the aviation fleet and enable the United 
States to bombard and utterly destroy the German armies and 
fleets. 

“This all-important branch of American war power is under 
consideration of the President. He has shown by his solution 
of the shipbuilding problem that he intends to utilize the master 
minds of the industrial world. Without doubt he will call to 
his assistance, as builder of the air fleet, an American in whom 
the whole country will have confidence.” 
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Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
pending measure. We can not consistently deny to our Navy, 
the first line of defense, adequate funds with which to- carry 
out its program when we look to that program for the safety 
of our national life by making secure not only our territorial 
frontiers, but also by guarding the sea routes of our troops to 
the battle fields of France. 

At this time it is proper to direct attention to the fact that 
the Navy, under its admirable Secretary, the Hon. Josephus 
Daniels, is not alone living up to the traditions of the service, 
but it is also adding new luster to its lnurels, The criticism 
which before the war and during the early days of it was directed 
against the Secretary—for what sinister purpose we need not now 
inquire—is to-day silent, and gradually the Nation is realizing 
that his aims are steadfast and his methods sure. 

It may be a coineidence, but it in truth noteworthy, that in 
the careers of the present Secretary and the esteemed Secretary 
in the Civil War, the Hon, Gideon Welles, there is a marked 
parallel. 














Mr. Welles, who was a native of Glastonbury, Hartford 
County, Conn., which county I have the honor to represent, was. 
like Mr. Daniels, called from the ranks of journalism, in which 
he molded public opinion, to administer the «affairs of the 
Navy. Educated in the Protestant Episcopal Academy at 
Cheshire, Conn., and at the Norwich University, that State, he 
later became associated with and for a time directed the policy 
of the Hartford Times, now the leading Democratic newspaper 
in southern New England. 

So great became his influence that Jackson was guided by him 
in reference to Connecticut policies. During those days, when 
almost each week brought its great issue, he gradually went 
from the party of Jackson, now losing its hold under succeeding 
administrations, to the Republican Party. Other men might not 
have made the change, but it was typical of Mr. Welles that he 
should be attracted by a party that attracted a Lincoln. The 
Republican Party in those days had statesmen. 

Whoever appreciates the structure of our Government need 
not inquire why Lincoln should have selected Mr. Welles to 
guide the destinies of the Navy during the trying days of the 
Civil War. It is necessary in a true democracy that the mili- 
tary should aiways derive its strength from civil authority. 
And the map who acts, even in cases of extreme ‘national peril, 
as the head of the War Department or of the Navy Department 
should be a man of and from the civil walks of life. But he 
should be a citizen of proven worth. Such was Mr. Welles. 
Lincoln selected him because Lincoln knew he had the qualities 
that make for success. 

The Cabinet Lincoln gathered to himself was indeed one of 
distinction. The Carpenter painting in the House of Repre- 
sentatives makes this more clear than any phrases can. Stan- 
ton, Chase, Smith, Seward, Blair, Bates, and Welles, all stand- 
ing for something definite, something eminently worth while. 
In comparison with none of them did Welles appear the less 
able. 

Time and again, when Lincoln sought real advice, he went to 
the sturdy son of Connecticut; and always he came away the 
betier for it. Mr. Welles, if he were alive to-day, when times 
are as trying as in those dark days, might not perhaps be set- 
ting the land afire with addresses of wonderful eloquence, but in 
his own complete way he would be devoting every energy. as he 
did then, to the preservation of our existence as . Nation, for 
that indeed is the high purpose for which we war. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no time for lengthy speeches. It is a 
time rather for deep thought and vigorous action. And we can 
act with greater courage when we reflect that in other days men 
like Welles, undaunted by adverse criticism, inspired by true 
patriotism, and guided by righteousness, gave the best that was 
in them for their native land. Connecticut in the present war 
is showing clearly to her sister States that the example of her 
sons in other days was not given in yain. 





Increase in the Price of Flour. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO 


HON. JOHN W. RAINEY, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or REprRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 18, 1918. 


Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, time for discussion of 
this amendment being very limited, I will be brief in what I have 
to say, 

About a year ago the Congress of the United States, after 
mature deliberation, guaranteed the farmer $2 a bushel for 
wheat, believing that to be a fair price and from which he 
would derive a reasonable profit. The President went further 
and guaranteed the farmer $2.20 per bushel. The argument 
seems to be that if the price is increased to $2.50 you will in- 
crease the production of the 1918 crop. I am advised this is not 
true, that the fall crop has already been sown, and not a very 
perceptible increase could be made in the spring wheat. 

‘There have been inany suggestions made here about the loyalty 
and patriotism of the farmer. I am not inclined to believe that 
during these perilous times anyone should be commended for his 
patriotism. Weare all Americans; hence all are presumed to be 
loyal. . 

I will vote against the increased price of vheat because I feel 
the price of $2.20 gives the farmer a margin of prefit and feel he 
should be satisfied. I believe the farmer has been well cared 
for by both Congress and the President. 
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The farmer should net attempt to become a profiteer ou 2 
necessity absolutely vital to our associates in this world’s war, 
to our boys who are fighting at the front, who have every right 
to feel and believe that the American farmer is back of them, and 
to the millions of poor unfertunates who on account of the high 
cost of living can scarcely keep body and soul together. 

It has been jokingly remarked by one of the House that a 
Member who comes from Chieago is an authority on farming. 
Weil, I claim the proud distinction of coming from the same city, 
and while we may not be authorities on production we are 
specialists when it comes to price, because we, like the rest of 
the people in the cities, pay the toil. The people of the cities 
are the great consumers. 

One of the speakers suggested that if the price was inereased 
to $2.50 per bushel it would increase the price of flour per barrel 
but $1.50. I am reliably informed that the increase woukl be 
much greater, probably $3; but grant that the increase would 
be but $1.50, purchased by the barrel, what would be the cost te 
the great mass who purchase flour by the pound or by the sack? 

But on this subject let me suggest that the district from 
which I come does not produce wheat; they do produce some of 
the finest men in America; they have responded to our country’s 
call and have gladly made the great sacrifice not in giving wheat 
but in giving their flesh and blood to fight the fight for humanity. 

Many of these lads could have claimed exemption on the 
ground of dependency, but they waived and volunteered to make 
the supreme sacrifice, if necessary, in order that this country 
might continue to live. In many of these homes, on account of 
the increased cost of living, a barrel of flour is a luxury not en- 
joyed for a long time. If they have made sacrifices, is not the 
farmer, who is thousands of miles away frum the trenches and 
battle fields, expected to do his share? 

Gentlemen, I am opposed to increasing the price of wheat, be- 
cause I think $2.20 a fair price also on aceount of the great hard- 
ship that would be imposed upon millions of our people. 


Sanitary Conditions at Army Camps. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WARREN GARD, 
OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, January 7, 1918. 


Mr. GARD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me io ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include a series of communi- 
eations from the Surgeon General of the Army to the Chief of 
Staff upon the sanitary conditions of the Army camps and 
cantonments. 


The communications are as follows: 
NovEeMBER 26, 1917. 
From: The Surgeon General, United States Army. . 
To: The Chief of Staff 
(Through The Adjutant General of the Army). 
Subject : Report of inspection of Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. 

1. In my recent inspection of Camp Wheeler, at Macon, Ga., I found 
eonditions a~ ha‘ been indicated by reports. There had been a sharp 
epidemic of measles, some 3,000 cases, and as always occurs with 
measles, a certain number cf cases of pneumonia. At the time of my 
visit there were some 300 cases of pneumonia in the hospital. While 
the hospital was crowded, the right of way was given the pneumonis 
cases, and they were being well cared for. 

2. In the past month there have teen about 60 deaths from pneu- 
monia. ‘The height of the measles epidemic was passed some 10 days 
ago. and at the time of my visit the epidemic was marked!y on the 
decline, but the pneumonia was still on the increase. Generally pneu- 
mcnia does not develop in a patient until a week or 10 days aftee 
the incidence of the measles. 

3. We can, therefore, expect a considerable number of deaths from 
pneumonia. we 

4. The camp is well situated and was in generally good conditien. 
I think the reason for the measles affecting so severely this particular 
camp is tbe fact that men came from the surrounding Southern Siates 
which are sparsely settled, and therefore the inhabitants do not, as a 
izle, have measies in childhood, . i 

5. A large propertion of the cases of pneumonia were evidently con- 
tact cases, and am anxious ca this score, fearing that we may be 
beginning here an epidemic of septic pneumonia. We have had a few 
eases of meningitis, a few cases of scarlet fever, and some cases of 
mumps. 

G. Whatever the original cause of the epidemic and the present con- 
di-ions, all these evils are accentuated by the crowded condition of the 
caaip. ‘The tendency to pneumoxia bas no doubt been increased by the 
fact that the men have generally been exposed to the cold weather of 
the past month with no other pretection than their summer clothing. 
Clothing is now rapidly coming into camp and about two-thirds of the 
men are supplied with woolen garments. 

7. L recommend that it be insisied upen that all men in the camp have 
50 feet of door space each, and te accomplish this such additional 
sheltex be supplied as may be necessary; that no fresh men be brought 
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into the camp until the epidemic has subsiced ; that an observation camp 
be established; and that all new men be kept under observation until 
the main camp is free from infection. 
W. C. Goreas, 
Surgeon General, United States Army. 
CAMP SEVIER, 
Greenville, S. C., November 29, 1917. 


From: Surgeon General, United States Army. 
To: Chief of Staff, United States Army. 
Subject: Camp sanitation. 

1. Sanitary conditions here are serious. Sixty men have died of 
pneumonia in the past month. The camp has been exposed to a general 
epidemic of measles, about 2,000 cases having occurred within the .ast 
month. During this same period they have had 175 cases of pueu- 
monia and 15 cases of meningitis. The new conscripts of this com- 
mand are men who are nonimmune to measles, They come from the 
neighboring Southern States, where population is scarce, and therefore 
have net had measles in ehildhood) Always with measles a certain 
number of cases of penumonia occur. The mortality of pneumonia 
from any cause is always high. 

2. The basic insanitary condition, however, in my opinion, is over- 
crowding. In the past in this camp the division commander has had 
to put 11 and 12 men in a tent, due to the shortage of tentage. This 
would give about 20 square feet of space to each man. At present 
he has to put 9 men in a tent, which gives about 28 square feet to 
the man. I urge that the division commander be directed to furnish 
at least 50 square feet of floor space to the man, which would give 
about 5 men to the tent, 

3. I also recommend that an observation camp be established where 
fresh men can be isolated and kept under observation for at least two 
boar wee or until the camp itself shows evidence. of being free from 
nfection. 

4, The division commander tells me that he expects a large increase 
in the force at an early date. I urge that no fresh men be sent to this 
camp until the division commander says that he is able to care for 
them along the lines of this recommendation. 

5. There has been a good deal of discomfort and exposure on account 
of the men having nothing but their summer clothing. This has been 
in great part corrected in the last 10 days by the arrival of woolen 
clothing and overcoats. The O. D. wool has not yet been issued, but 
the authorities are informed that it is on the way. The whole com- 
mand is still in khaki. 

6. Heat and plumbing are badly needed in the hospital. Both were 
authorized two weeks ago. I recommend that the matier be pressed 
and the hospital be equipped in this respect at just as early a date 
as is possible. The hospital needs badly more transportation. I 
recommend that they be furnished one motor car, one 3-ton truck, one 
13-ton truck, and one three-fourth-ton truck.. The hospital at present 


has 750 patients. 
W. C. Gorcas. 


BEAUREGARD, December 1, 
Crier oF STAFF, : 
War Department, Washington, D. C.: 

During the past month this camp has had 38 deaths from pneumonia 
and 6 deaths from spinal meningitis. During the same period 177 cases 
of pneumonia have been admitted to the hospital and 11 cases of spinal 
meningitis: An epidemic of measles exists, of which disease 2,300 cases 
have come on sick report during the past month. I consider sanitary con- 
ditions serious, though measles and pneumonia are now on the decline. 
The camp is much overcrowded, with nine men to the tent. I recom- 
mend that ihe division commander be directed to furnish not less than 
50 square feet of floor space for each man, and that an observation 
section be established for the camp. I recommend that no more men be 
sent to this camp until the division commander is prepared to care for 
them along the lines of the above recommendations. Letter saltows. 

JORGAS. 


CaMp BEAUREGARD, LA., December 1, 1917. 


From: The Surgeon General, United States Army. 
To: Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington. 
Subject: Sanitary conditions, Camp Beauregard, La. 

1. During the past montn this camp has had 38 deaths from pnen- 
monia and 6 from spinal meningitis. During the same length of time 
they have had 2,300 cases of measles, 177 cases of pneumonia, and 11 
eases of spinal meningitis. The immediate cause of the pneumonia, from 
which the mortality comes, is the epidemic of measles. Both the 
measles and pneumonia are on the decline. The sanitary conditions, 
however, I consider very serious, and steps should be taken at once, as 
far as possible, to remedy them. 

The command is at present quartered at the rate of nine men to a 
tent. This gives about 28 feet of floor space to the man, and, in my 
estimation, is excessive overcrowding. 

I recommend that the division commander be directed to put up suffi- 
cient tentage to give each man at least 50 feet of floor space, which 
would furnish about five men to a tent. 

2. The camp has become infected with measles and meningitis by 

the transfer of infected troops from other — To avoid continued 
infection in this way an observation camp should be erected where new 
arrivals could be kept under observation for at least two weeks, and for 
sueh longer period of time as necessary while the main camp shows evi- 
dence of infection. This tame precaution should be taken with regard 
to men being transferred to other camps. 
. 3. The base hospital is located 4 miles from town. I recommend that 
the hospital be furnished at once with one 2-ton truck, one 14-ton 
truck, and one §-ton truck, and one motor car, urgently needed for its 
transportation. 

4. The base hopital is located about 2 miles from camp and con- 
nected with camp by a very poor road. The road is in such poor con- 
dition that the transfer of sick from camp to hospital is hard on the 
patients, I recommend that the road between the hospital and camp be 
at once macadamized. 

5. The men in general came to this camp in their summer clothing, 
and have suffered a good deai of discomfort on account of cold. The 
tendency to pneumonia has been increased by their exposure to the 
cold in this badly clothed condition. Within the last two weeks the 
whole command has been furrished with winter underclothing. About 
half the men of the command have overcoats, but so far no olive-drab 
uniforms. The completion of the equipping of the command with winter 
clothing should be expedited as much as possible. 
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6. The division commander informs me that the placing of nine men 
to a tent was due to orders from Washington. 
W. C. Goreas. 


Camr Bowls, 
Fort Worth, Tezx., December 3, 1917. 


CHIEF or STAFF, 
War Depariment, Washington: 


Sanitary conditions here more serious than at other camps visited, 
In the last month 41 deaths from ——— with 409 admissions, 
Cause same as at other camps recently reported; primary causes over- 
crowding. Recommend that the division commander be directed to 
allow only five men to a tent and that no more men be sent to this 
camp until division commander says he is ready to receive them. Most 
urgent need in hospital of water, plumbing, and sewers. Urge this be 
ordered at once. Letter follows. 

GorGAS, 
— 
Camp Bowir, 
Fort Worth, Tez., Deceinber 3, 1917, 
From: The Surgeon General of the Ae 
To: The Chief of Staff, War Department, Washington. 
Subject: Conditions Thirty-sixth Division, Camp Bowie, Tex. 


1. We have had in this camp during the past month 41 deaths from 

neumonia, with 409 cases admitted. About 2,900 cases of measies 
n the same length of time ‘The causes of this condition are much the 
same as in the other camps reported upon. The great number of cases 
of’ measles is due to the fact that the men come from the sparsely 
settled States of Texas and Oklahoma and have not had. measles in 
childhood, but the basis cause is due to the overcrowding of the 
camp. We have at present nine men to a tent. I recommend that 
the division commander be directed to furnish sufficient accommo- 
dations so that each man will be allowed 50 feet of floor space. This 
would give not more than five men to a tent. 

2. Measles and other epidemic diseases are introduced into these 
camps by cases being brought by the incoming troops. To provide 
against this an observation camp should be established, where all 
newcomers could be kept under observation for at least 14 days, and 
no new men should be placed in general camp until it is free from 
infection. I recommend that the division commander be directed to 
establish such observation camp and that no fresh men be sent in 
until he is ready to receive them under the above instructions. 

38. The command, unti: recently, has had nothing but their summer 
clothing. This has caused a great deal of discomfort and probably 
increased the tendency to pneumonia. Most of the command has re- 
cently been issued woolen underclothing, and I am informed that the 
thick clothing for the whole command is now in camp, with the excep- 
tion of overcoats, and are in process of being issued, I urge expedit- 
ing the forwarding of overcoats as rapidly as possible. 

4. The base hospital is in an unfinished condition; no water in the 
hospital, no plumbing or sewer connection. With the large number 
of patients in this institution this lack of water, plumbing, and sewer 
connection causes serious inconvenience to the sick and increases 
greatly the burden of caring for them. I recommend that telegraphic 
instructions be sent to the division commander at once to put in plumb- 
ing, water, and sewer connections. I also recommend that telegraphic 
instructions be sent to put in electric cookers in the diet kitchens in 
all of the wards. 

5. I met by Se last night the governor of Texas and the 
health officer of the State. They made several criticisms of conditions 
which I thought were justified, but they were satisfied, I think, when 
pointed out the impossibility of meeting in all respects the conditions 
that have been suddenly forced upon us and that we were trying in 
every way to correct these conditions. A copy of the recommenda- 
tions of Gov. wont: addressed to the division commander, was fure 
nished me at our interview, which is inclosed herewith. 

6. There is a great deal of uneasiness and criticism among the re 
with regard to conditions here, which are worse from a sanitary point 
of view than in any of the camps I have visited. 

7. I think the recommendations I have made will tend to correct the 
existing sanitary errors, but I can not urge too strongly that they be 
put into effect at once. The camp site and surroundings are all that 
can be desired. The troops and general conditions are good, with the 
exception of such conditions as reiate to the epidemic diseases at present 
prevailing. 








Major General, United States Army. 


THER BASE HOSPITAL, 
Camp Pike, Ark., December 5, 1917. 
From: The Surgeon General. , 
To: The Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Report on conditions at Camp Pike, Ark. 


1. During the last month we have had at this post 57 deaths from 
pneumonia, with 241 admissions; 4 deaths from spinal meningitis 
with 16 admissions; 2,100 cases of measles admitted; 128 cases of 
searlet fever, with 11 deaths—the immediate cause of death {n these 
cases being pneumonia, they are included under that heading—124 
cases of mumps. These figures indicate a serious condition of affairs 
at this camp. The principal cause of measles, as has been pointed 
out in other camps, is that a large number of the troops came from 
the sparsely settled States and had not had measles before. Of the 
16 cases of meningitis occurring within the month, 10 came from 
Fort Riley. This is an illustration of the way. one camp can infect 
another by means of cases-brought by incoming troops. All these 
infections have evidently been introduced into the camp by troops 
coming from other infected camps or by men who had been infected 
at their homes. An important means of preventing this for the future 
will be the ent of observation camps, where the men can be ate 
under observation for at least two weeks before they are admitted to 
the general camp. As this camp shows such evidence of severe infection, 
I think ~ same oservation camp could be established for those 

oing out. 

- 2. "Crowding in this camp I do not think exists to any appreciable 
extent. When the division shall have been filled we will have about 
40 square feet per man. As this camp shows such marked evidence 
of infection, I recommend that this be increased, by means of addi- 
tional buildings, to 50 square feet per man. 

8. The number of cases of measles admitted has been declining 
rapidly for the past 10 days, and I believe the present epidemic is over. 
The number of cases of pneumonia from measles, as would be expecte 
is on the increase and we should naturally expect a greater number o 
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deaths from this disease during the next week or 10 days. Within the 
last 15 days 8.000 new men have been introduced into the camp. It is 
possible that when these $.000 men begin to show infection we will go 
through an epidemic similar to that through which we have just 
assed. However, as most of these men come from the thickly popu- 
ted State of Lowa, I do not think it probable that they will have 
measles as severely as the men who have just been through the epi- 
demic: but certainly until this matter is determined and the camp is 
free from infection no additional mer should be sent here. I recom- 
mend that the division commander be directed not to receive more 
men until he is able to comply with the recommendations above made 
concerning space and observation camps and until this camp shows 
evidence of being free from infection. ¥ 

4. One great difficulty here is lack of segregation. In Camp Bowie, 
for instance, if we get a case of meningitis in a tent of 9 men it 
is a very easy matter to segregate these 9 men and determine whether 
or not they have been infected. Here, with a squad room containing 
120 men, this is much more difficult. I urge, therefore, that in ex- 
tending this camp as above recommended that the’ quarters to be 
erected for this purpose and for the purpose of isolation contain not 
more than 8 men. 

5. The command has been in its summer clothing until recently. 
During the last month the winter clothing has begun to come in and 
the men are now pretty well supplied with thick clothing, though there 
are several commands in the camp that have not yet been fully sup- 
ye. This lack of clothing, with the exposure to the cold, has no 

oubt been an element causing large pneumonia rate. 

6. The camp is well located and the camp site good. Cleanliness 
and order and general sanitary conditions, with the exception of the 
epidemics, seem to be excellent. 

7. The hospital is nearly completed and is as well supplied as could 
be expected. under the circumstances. At present they have in the 
hospital 1,251 patients. This somewhat crowds the hospital, as it was 
built for a thousand patients. The everflow is at present being cared for, 
and I think well cared for, by the use of the galleries. Additional 
nurses’ quarters are needed: additional officers’ quarters at the hos- 
pital and additional barrack buildings for hospital attendants are 
needed. A small kitchen in the rear of the wards for contagious dis- 
eases and some addition to the administration building are needed. 
The hospital is very short of transportation. I recommend that one 
touring car and one three-quarter-ton truck and one 13-ton truck be 
permanently assigned to this hospital. 





Surgeon Gencral, 


Camp Funston, KANS., 
December 7. 
Cuter or Starr, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Strongly recommend that sites for detention, quarantine, observa- 
tion camps, as selected on this reservation by the commanding gen- 
eral Camp Funston be approved. Action now being delayed by post 
commander on technical grounds of local command. Urgent that action 
be taken at once. C 

ORGAS, 


Camp FUNSTON, KANS., 
December 8, 1917. 
From: The Surgeon General. 
To: The Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Sanitary report, Camp Funston. 


1. During the past month this command has had 84 deaths. Of 
these 84 deaths 54 were from pneumonia, with 189 cases; 34 deaths 
from meningitis, with 70 cases; 131 cases mumps. This indicates a 
most serious condition of the cantonment, as far as infection from the 
two serious diseases, meningitis and pagemestn, are concerned. As 
emphasized in the craft situation, I call attention to the fact that they 
had S84 deaths from all causes, when the normal death rate of such @ 
command should be about 12. 

2. The reason for this condition, as we look back, is very evident 
When the drafted troops were brought in they came in large numbers, 
all at once. The cantonment was excessively crowded. etween Oc- 
tober 4 and October 26, 36,000 drafted men were injected into the 
cantonment. Among these there were many meningitis carriers. 

3. This part of the country is well known to all health officers as 
having been for the last few years the principal endemic center in its 
civil population for meningitis, Granting the conditions above men- 
toned, no further explanation is needed to explain the present condi- 
tions as to meningitis. I would attribute the form of pneumonia 
existing here principally to the st crowding of the cantonment. It 
is the same form that oceasionally becomes epidemic when large num- 
bers of men are brought together in a crowded space. The excessive 
dust, which blows about in blinding storms, has no doubt accentuated 
the condition, and as it oceurred at the other cantonments the lack of 
woolen clothing has also been a contributory cause. The eold weather 
in October to which the men were exposed in summer clothing and 
without any heat in their barracks tended in the same direction. 

4. In discussing this matter, [ will first treat it as if the conditions 
were new, and nothing has been done, and will point out what should be 
done under such circumstances. As a matter of fact, the epidemic has 
been excellently handled, and all measures I have to recommend have been 
put into effect as far as possible for the division commander to do so. 

5. Meningitis and other infectious diseases were originally intro- 
duced from the outside. To meet this condition, observation comes 
should be established, where all men coming into the camp could be 
observed for at least two weeks or such longer period as may be con- 
sidered necessary. In this way the men who had been infected could 
be picked out as they developed those diseases, and the incoming 
troops finally gotten out in an uninfected condition. The same process 
should be observed with troops leaving the camp as long as the eamp 
showed evidence of infection. Orders should at cnee be given that no 
more troops ve sent to this cantonment until the division commander 
states that he is ready to receive them. 

G. The internal arrangement, as regards the isolation and caring for 
infectious diseases, should conform with those measures that are gen- 
erally recognized as applying to these conditions, and that are ar 
present being carried out most satisfactorily and successfully in the 
camp. As a matter of fact, all the above recommendations are being 
carried out at present, as far as lies in the power of the division com- 
mander. To cover the question of overcrowding EF recommend that at 
least 50 square feet of fioor space be allowed to every mA&n. 

7. I think, however, it would be wise for orders to be Issued to 
Washington directing that in the future the measures above rec- 
ommended be carri out. My desire to have this done is with the 
object of giving the division commander the opportunity of asking for 


such material as he needs for putting up the observation camps he is at 
present constructing, and also with the idea that it may i+ an order 
that will govern all future commanders ef this canioument. I wish to 
particularly call attention to the telegram sent out regarding this 
matter relative to ground for a detention camp in the post of Fort 
Riley. ‘This is very much to be desired. 

8. The camp has been located in the river bottom and is excessively 
dusty. In my experience the use of oil on the roads and g-ounds has 
been very successful in lessening the dust. ‘The division surgeon tells 
me that their experience here has shown that the use of oil for this 
purpose is very effective. I recommend that they be supplied with 
such amount of oil as they find necessary to meet this very insanitary 
condition. . 

9. In their observation camp, as at present being erected here, they 
are using a tent, fcored and framed with side walis, that holds five 
men each. I think this is an weal condition. It gives complete segre- 
gation and no overcrowding. 1 recommend that as these tents wear 
out they be converted into permanent buildings by putting on a roof. 
I recommend that all future construction conform to the pian, so wisely 
adopted in the observation camps. of allowing only five men to the 
building, which gives 50 square feet of floor space to the man, and 
segregates in bodies of five. 

10. It is a very important element to get patients from various parts 
of the camp to the hospital promptly. For this purpose here the three 
motorized ambulance companies are used. Great difficulty is found in 
getting the motor ambulances started during the coid weather on ac- 
count of the freezing oi the water in the radiators. I recommend te 
obviate this the ambulance sheds be inclosed and heated. 





Major General, United States Army. 
December 17, 1917. 
From: The Surgeon General. 
To: The Chief of Staff. 
Subject: Sanitary conditions at Camp Doniphan, Oklahoma. 

1, During the past month Camp Doniphan has had 74 admissions 
from pneumonia and 11 deaths; 316 cases of measles, with 1 death; 
104 admissions from diphtheria, with 1 death; and 6 cases of menin- 
gitis, with 4 deaths. While the number of cases and the number of 
deaths from the above-mentioned diseases are somewhat lezs than in 
other camps visited, the coaditions m respect of those diseases is con- 
sidered serious. The basic cause I consider to be overcrowding of the 
eamp. At present there are 9 men quartered in each tent, which gives 
a totaily inadequate floor space for each man. I recommend that the 
division commander be directed to furnish sufficient tentage or other 
accommodations, so that each man will be allowed 50 feet of floor space. 
This would give no more than 5 men to a tent. 

2. Measles and meningitis were introduced into these camps by cases 
being brought by incoming troops. ‘To provide against this in the 
future it is recommended that an observation camp be established for 
all neweomers, where they may be kept under observation for at Icast 
14 days, or as much longer as may be considered necessary by the 
division surgeon, and no new man from observation camps should be 
placed in the general camp until it is free from infection. I recom- 
mend that the division commander be directed to establish such ob- 
servation camp and that n> fresh men be sent in until he is ready to 
receive them under the above instructions. 

3. To properly control the spread of measles, meningitis, and pneu- 
monia now confronting Camp Doniphan it is necessary that tent con- 
tracts be immediately removed from the general camp upon the appear- 
ance of the first case of communicable diseases and placed im a sep- 
arate detention camp, for daily observation and treatment during the 
incubation period of the disease. It is recommended that such a deten- 
tion camp be established for such contacts, in addition to the observa- 
tion camp previously recommended for incoming men. 

4, The command until recently bas had nothing but summer clothing. 
A great deal of discomfort bas resulted and undoubtedly the tendency 
to pneumonia has been increased. I am informed that shipments are 
now coming in rapidly, and that as fast as received are being issued to 
the men. From personal observation. however, I find that many men 
are still wearing their cotton khaki clothing. 

5. The base hospital is in an unfinished condition. Many wards 
which are required for patients are not yet finished, and this has caused 
great embarrassment to the hospital authorities. The installation of 
a sewerage system and necessary plumbing in all buildings was author- 
ized several weeks azo, and while work has been begun it is now at a 
standstill, and the difficulties in caring for patients is greatly increased 
thereby. It is urgently recommended that the work of installation of 
sewers and plumbing be expedited. 

W. C. Gorcas, 


Surgeon General, United States Army, 


Desecration of the Uniform. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THOMAS S8S. BUTLER, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe Hovse or RepresENnrAtIvEs, 
Friday, April 26, 1918. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter addressed 
by the Democratie floor leader of the House [Mr. Nircurn} toa 
citizen of Ohio, who addressed him a letter on the subject con- 
eerning the desecration of the wenring of a soldier’s uniform by 
a slacker. 

The letter is as fellows: 


WASHINGTON, April 20. 
Objections of Mémbers of Congress to the commissioning of men of 
draft age in the noncombatant corps of the Army were set forth to-day 
in a letter written by the Democratic floor leader, Representative 
Cuaupe Kitcutin, of North Carolina, to an Ohio man who is over the 
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draft age and had been offered a captaincy in the Quartermaster’s 
Corps. Mr. KircHin declined to reveal the identity of his inquisitor, 
but he did make pubiic his reply. 

A formal report from the War Department that there are now 1,772 
men of draft age who have been commissioned in noncombatant branches 
of the service since the declaration of war now on duty in Washington 
has not stopped the agitation against putting draft eligibles in chair jobs, 

Several wecks before the report was made to Congress an announce- 
ment was inade that these officers would be sent from Washington to 
training camps at the rate of 25 per cent a week, so the number still 
on duty here is relatively small compared to what it was when Members 
of Congress began making their attacks. 

Approximately half of the men of draft age who have obtained com- 
missions and are still on duty in Washington are in the Ordnance De- 
partment, one of the noncombatant branches of the service that has 
been most vigorously assailed by Members of Congress. Mr. KITCHIN 
has taken an active part in the protests. 

Representative KiTCHIN in his tetter to the Ohioan wrote: 

* My chief protest is that young men within the draft age who never 
saw a military training camp, who never served in the Army, with no 
military experience, and with no qualifications as a soldier officer, have 
been and are being commissioned in the noncombatant branches of the 
service. 

“Many such young men. perhaps their number reaches into the 
thousands, have succeeded, through some kind of influence, in obtaining 
commissions, from lieutenancies up, in the Ordnance, Quartermaster, 
Intelligence, or some other department for nv other purpose than to 
escap® service at the front. 

“The uniform of the American soldier instead of being an insignia 
of dare and do for the country is being desecrated by its use as a 
shield and protection to slackers. 

“And I further object to the real soldier, officer or private—the man 
who must face danger for his country—being required on all occasions 
deferentially to salute such noncombatant commissioned officers. This 
tends to destroy the morale of the Army and is an injustice and hu- 
miliation to the real soldier. I include, of course, as real soldiers the 
Engineer Corps that goes to the front. 

“My position is that no man within the draft age and physically fit 
should be admitted to these noncombatant branches of the service, 
either as a private or commissioned officer, if men under or over the 
draft age can be found equally competent to perform the duties. In 
my judgment, such men can be found by the tens of thousands ready 
and willing to perform such duties. 

“While I have no serious objection to civilians over the draft age 
being appointed and commissioned to such positions for the purpose of 
serving their Government, I see no sound reason if a civilian really de- 
sires to devote his time and talents to his Government in such honor- 
able service why he should demand or require a military title and 
uniform; and certainly, if he is given a title and uniform, he should 
be perfectly willing to have a mark known to the public, distinguishing 
him from the real fighting officers and soldiers. 

“For instance, if me is appointed an officer in the Quartermaster De- 
partment or Ordnance Department, why should he object to having 
marked plainly on the sleeve of his coat, respectively, ‘Q. M. D.’ or 
*‘O. D.’? The man who really desires to serve his Government could 


. not object to this, except on two grounds; first, that he is ashamed of 


the position he holds er the service in which he is engaged, or, second, 
— he desires to deceive the public into the belief that he is a real 
soldier 

“Take yourself, for instance, and your letter impresses me _ thor- 
oughly that you are absolutely sincere and earnest in your desire to 
serve the Government; say you are appointed captain in the Quarter- 
master Department, an office which you say has been offered you. 
Your life has been that of a lawyer. You have no military training or 
experience. 

“Giving you the title of captain and putting a uniform on you 
would not make you a soldier or give you the least qualification 
of a soldier or military officer, but you could easily, though in your 
ease 1 do not think you would have any such desire, impose upon the 
public, as most of them do, as one of Uncle Sam’s actual fighting ofticers. 

‘“‘ Being above the draft, if you or other persons under similar circum- 
stances were appointed neither I nor any other Member of Congress, 
nor anyone, would consider you ov such persons as slackers, but as men 
doing necessary and most honorable service for the Government, though 
we do think it but justice and right to the fighting man or officer 
of the Army that such noncombatant’s uniform shall bear some mark, 
aoe to the public, distinguishing him from such fighting man or 
officer. 

‘““Of course, there is now a mark making such a distinction known, 
however not by the public, but only by the cult of the military. No 
one receiving such appointment can now deceive the military com- 
batant or noncombatant, tut we think it but fair and just that one so 
appointed should not deceive or have the power to deceive the public.” 


Eulogy on the Late Cyrus A. Sulloway, Late a Member of 
the House of Representatives from New Hampshire. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Sunday, April 28, 1918. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, from the day I entered Congress, 
on the first Monday in December, 1899, I learned to know and 
<o admire Cyrus Apams Svurrtoway. His massive physique 
stamped him with an individuality that was bound to impress 
the inan who met our deceased colleague for the first time. 
» uring all the years that have intervened since the opening of 
the Fifty-sixth Congress I learned to admire him more and more. 

Mr. SULLOWAy never trespassed upon the time of the House 
anless he had something to say that would be of interest to his 





colleagues and to the country. He rarely took the floor, but 
when he did he was accorded that attention which the House 
always pays those Members whese opinions it values. 

Himself rejected as a soldier by reason of physical defects, he 
gave the greatest attention to those who, more fortunate than 
himself, had fought to preserve the Union. In his death the 
old soldiers of the Republic lost a valued friend, a warm-hearted 
and sympathetic counselor. Every year the line of veterans 
who wore the biue during the trying days of the Civil War is 
steadily diminishing. It will not be long before the last of those 
heroes shall be called to his everlasting sleep. Mr. Suttoway 
recognized the debt of gratitude their country owes them. His 
heart was ever ready to respond to their worthy appeals. Per- 
haps many of those of a later generation could not so thoroughly 
appreciate what those men endured in their effort to preserve 
the Union. Many Members have been too prone to look slight- 
ingly upon the deserving appeals made from time to time by 
these old soldiers. It was therefore especially fortunate that 
they had on the floor of this House such a valiant champion as 
Mr. Surroway. They will assuredly miss him from this 
Chamber. 

In all the legislation incident to the proper preparation of our 
country for the present war in which we are engaged Mr. Sur- 
Loway constantly voted for the protection of American rights 
and the maintenance of American honor and prestige. The 
very fact that he had sought to be a soldier of the Republic in 
the years gone by made him an ardent, earnest advocate of our 
country’s cause. In the closing months of his life he spoke to 
me frequently about the war and the patriotic duty of Americans, 
regardless of political affiliation, to stand behind the Government 
in the prosecution of the struggle. He forgot all partisanship 
and remembered only that he was a whole-hearted, thorough- 
going American. 

We have missed him and shall continue to miss him in our de- 
liberations during these momentous days. 


The Spring-Wheat Situation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In tne House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 25, 1918. 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the hearings 
before the Committee® on Agriculture, Sixty-fifth Congress, sec- 
ond session, on the spring-wheat situation. 

The hearings are as follows: 


{[learings before the Committee on Agriculture, House of Representa- 
tives, 63th Cong., 2d sess., on the spring-wheat situation, Wednesday, 
Mar. 13, 1918.] 

THE SPRING-WHEAT SITUATION. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
HOvSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1918. 


The committee met at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Hon. AspurY F. LEVER 
(chairman) presiding. = 

The CHAIRMAN. I bave called the committee together this morning at 
the request of Representative STEENERSON, who desires to give the 
committee the opportunity of hearing Mr. Owen. 


STATEMENT OF HON, HALVOR STEENERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MINNESOTA, 


Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Owen is the publisher and 
editor of the Farm, Stock, and Home, a paper which has a very large 
circulation among the farmers of the Northwest, in the spring-wheat 
region. He is in close and constant touch with the farm situation up 
there. I have been constantly getting letters from that section, and 
probably others of you have been receiving them. I think I will leave 
with the clerk of the committee two samples of them. Those letters 
emphasize the situation that has arisen on account of the rise in the 
price of barley, rye, oats, and corn, so that wheat is now the most 
unprofitable crop that is raised. Spring wheat is seeded between the 
ist of April and the Ist of June. In my district they finish seeding 
about the last of May. Now, we fear that ihe effect of that condition 
on the production of spring wheat will be disastrous if that situation 
continues as it is. ‘They do not seem to be able to control the prices of 
those substitutes which are used for wheat, and I want Mr. Owen to 
explain that situation. ' 

r. LESHER. Instead of increasing the price of wheat, why do they 
not lower the price of rye and barley? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Hoover stated the other day, or he announced 
in a published statement, that the Food Administration was not to fix 
the price on anything else. : 

Mr. STEENERSON. Let me say further that I had a conference with 
the gentlemar in charge of milling in reference to the disparity be- 
tween eae of these things, or these different crops. I asked him 
why they did not either raise the price of wheat or lower the price of 


these other products so as to put them in a relation that would not 
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penalize a man for planting wheat. and he said, “ That is what we are 
up against.” He said, * The lawyers of the Food Administration claim 
that they have no power to do that.” I said, “That must be some 
department law or ruling,” and he said, “‘ No: Mr. Hoover has the best 
legal staff obtainable, and that is the real situation.” He told me that 
right straight, that they were not able to do it, in the opinion of the 
legal staff that they have got. So I do not think there is any chance of 
changing the price of rye or barley, oats, or corn, unless there is some 
legislation passed. 

Mr. THompson. He has as much authority to fix the price of corn, 
rye, barley, and oats as he has to fix the price of wheat, has he not? 

ea STEENERSON. I doubt it. I would prefer to have Mr. Owen pro- 
ceed now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee will be glad to hear Mr. Owen. 


STATEMENT OF MR. H. N. OWBN, EDITOR OF FARM, STOCK, AND HOMB, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MW N,. 


Mr. Owen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to state at the opening that 
the situation is very serious, 

The CHatRMAN, Before you begin I would like to say that we want 
to conclude the hearing at 12 o'clock. 

Mr. Owmn. I must do so, because, through the train being late yester- 
day, I could not fill my appointment with the Senate committee. ‘Theo- 
retically, | am supposed to be before the Senate committee now. 

The CHaiRMAN. In view of that statement, I will ask the committee 
to allow Mr. Owen to complete his statement in chief before asking him 
any questions. 

Mr. OweEN. Mr. Chairman, I wish I could make everybody who has 
any power in this matter, from the President down, to realize the situa- 
tion and what we are up against on wheat. Now, we have been told 
that wheat will win the war, and w2 have been urging the — of 
bending all of our energies to the growing of wheat. Of course, I do 
not want to seem to be setting my opinions up against the opinions of 
the men down here in the administration We are all undoubtedly try- 
ing to do our best, but it seems to me that our initial mistake was 
made in fixing the price of wheat. I think that, as an economi¢ propo- 
sition, the matter of price fixing is very dangerous, but I think that if 
the committee must go to price fixing, then it must go the limit on it. 
We must fix the price of everything, not only of what the farmer has to 
sell, but of what he has to buy. 

Now, of course, the logical conclusion of a situation of that kind is 
that the Government will have to take over all industry, which will land 
us in State socialism, whether we want to call it that or not, or whether 
we want to go into that situation or not. That, it seems to me, 
will be the ultimate finish. However, that is a matter that is not 
exactly germane to this question. The fixing of the wheat price and 
making wheat the lowest-priced cereal through the law of supply and 
demand operating on other grains naturally would tend to increase the 
consumption of wheat. But, then, we step in and decree our wheat- 
less days, we restrict the amount of wheat or the amount of flour that 
the bakers can use, and we change the milling standards in order to 
conserve wheat, in order to conserve the cheapest cereal, while, of 
course, those substitutes which have been forced on wheatless days have 
had the effect of raising the price of the coarse grain. That is T- 
fectly natural. It 1s just as natural as for water to run down hill. 
Therefore, we are facing this situation: That every kind of grain that 
we can grow, with the exception of oats, or every grain that the spring- 
wheat farmer can put in, except oats, will show him a larger profit per 
acre than he would get from putting in wheat. You may argue that it 
is not good business for the farmer to speculate on the prices of the 
coarse grains remaining as high as they are now. 

Now, frankly, I do not believe that that is a matter of specuiatio 
at all. I do not believe that it takes any very great amount o 
foresight to realize that. even under the best conditions possible, even 
granting that we can get an increased acreage or the increased spring- 
wheat acreage that Secretary Houston is calling for—granting all 
that and taking into consideration the winter-wheat conditions at 
this time—it seems to be absolutely beyond the realm of possibility 
that we can grow enough wheat to give us an unrestricted use of 
wheat next year. After the 1918 crop is harvested the demands of 
our allies being as they are, and the probability of our total wheat 
yield being as ‘t is, we must continue the restrictions on the use of 
wheat after our 1918 crops have come in. I do not see how you will 
get away from it. If you do that, then you are going to continue this 
Same burden on the coarse grains that is on them now, and the coarse 
grains. operating under the unrestricted law of supply and demand, 
will ve rejiatively just that much higher than wheat next fall as they 
are now. I do not believe that you can get oes from that. Of 
course we are told that the farmer should be patriotic and that he 
should put in all the wheat he can purely from patriotic motives. 
That is true, he should, but, gentlemen, you are assuming—I do not 
Say you are, but when that argument is advanced the assumption is 
that the farmer is operating with a large — that he has a 
large surplus ip bank that he can go to work with, and that he can 
afford to do a sort of business. That would simply be taking money 
out of his right-hand pants ~— and putting it in his left-hand 
pants pocket. But unfortunately, gentlemen, that is not true. 

Now I want to give you a few Government figures, taken from 
the 1916 Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, to show you 
how the thing works out. These figures show that 50.9 per cent of 
the farms of North Dakota were mortgaged, the average amount of 
the mortgage being $2,497; in Minnesota 46.3 per cent of the farms 
were mortgaged, the average amount being 3* 64; in South Dakota 
38.6 per cent of the farms were mortgaged, the average mortgage 
being $2,899; in Montana 28.1 per cent of the farms were mort- 

ged, the average mortgage being $2,682. Now, that makes an average 
or the four big spring-wheat States of mortgaged farms of 49.1 
per cent, the average amount of the mortgages being $2,599. In 
addition to that we have in North Dakota 15 per cent of the farms 
rented; in Minnesota 22 per cent of the farms rented: in South 
Dakota 25 per cent of the farms rented; and in Montana 12 per cent 
of the farms rented, making an average of rentals for the four big 
spring-wheat States of 18.5 per cent. That means that out of the 
total number of farms in the spring-wheat territory there are 67.6 
per cent of the farms either rented or mortgaged, and there are 32.4 
per cent of the farms free from mortgage or free from ineumbrances, 
which means that practically there are only 32.4 per cent of the 
spring-wheat farmers able to gc ahead and order their farming as 
they want to. 

Now, the chairman of the nintb district Vederal reserve bank took 
us to task « little severely upon the ground that we were discourag- 
sng the farmers from growing wheat. Of ccurse. in point of fact we 
were not doing that, but we were simply vetlecting back to you gen- 


tlemen down here the situation that exisied and that exists to-day. 
But we put it up to Mr. Rich in this way: We told him to take these 
figures and look over the grourd and ascertain the attitude of the 
country banks toward the farmer who puts in all of his available area 
in wheat. We said we wanted to know what they were going to do, 
provided there should be a crop failure. or provided the farmer should 
fail to make as much money out of his wheat as he could out of the 
other grain. We asked him, “ Will you bankers be willing to carry 
them unother year?" We put it up to him straight. We got back 
from Mr. Rich a bunch of glittering generalities, but that was all. The 
disposition in some quarters scems to be to make the farmer the goat, 
and he is being asked *o bear burdens that he should not be asked to 
bear, and burdens that he can not bear. Now, the prosperity of the 
whole country is largely, or, in fact. you might say that it is entirely 
bound up in the prosperity of the farmers. If you will draw a line 
north and south vnrough, say, Pittsburgh, I think it would be safe to 
say that 75 per cent of che business of the country west of that line is 
largely dependent upon the prosperity of agrivulture. If you draw a 
line north and south through Chicago, I think I would be safe in say- 
ing that 90 per cent of th® business west of that line is dependent 
upon the prosperity of agriculture. Now, that being so, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the farmer conduct his business with the greatest 
pessible profit, because the only way that we can finance this war is 
by taxation. 

Of course, we have the power of confiscation, if that becomes neces: 
sary, but we do not want to corsider that yet. The only way we can 
pay taxes is out of profits. Now, if you ask the farmer to make 
financial sacrifices that leave him no profit, you are cutting down the 
purchasing power of 36 pez cent of our population. That being true, 
geutleme, where will we land: I do not want to seem to be this 
morning a special plead-r for the farmers. Of course, my own per- 
sonal prosperity and the prosperity of the institution I represent is 
absolutely bound up in the prosperity of the tarmers, but my interest 
is. broader than tha: and is wider than that. This is a matter that 
concerns the entire country. Now, I have here some figures furnished 
by a farmer in the northern part of Minnesota, in Mr. STEENERSON’S 
district. These figures show that tn 1914 a T-foot self-binder could 
be bought for $150- in 1917 the price of it went to $185, and in 1918 
that same binder will cost $250. A 20-foot double-disk drill in 1914 
cost $130; in 1917 1¢ cost $145. and in 1918 it cost $200. A 14-inch 
gang plow cost $65 in 1914, $85 in 1917, and $140 in 1918. Those 
are the retail prices back in the country. <A lumber wagon, complete, 
cost $75 in 1914, $95 in 1917, and $150 in 1918. 

The CHAIRMAN. What kind of a wagon ts that? 

Mr. Owen. An ordinary lumber wagon. 

Mr. HapGen. How mucb does it cost now? 

Mr. OwEN. $150. Binding twine that cost 9 cents in 1914 sells for 
26 cents in 1918. That is what the farmer is up against on that side 
of the question. Farm labor could be employed for eight months’ work 
in the Red River Valley last year for $35 r month, while in 1918, 
or at this time, the farmers are offering, but they do not say that 
they are getting them, $65 per month for eight months. The men 
are not to be had for $65 per month. That $65 per month means that 
you must feed them, after paying them the $65 per month, and it ap- 
pears that they are not getting them even at that. The farmer to-day 
does not know whether he 1s going to be able to harvest the crop that 
he puts in; he does not know whether he will be able to get the men, 
but he is simply going ahead and trusting to luck. He is just like the 
catcher who is playmg baseball; be catches the ball and throws it 
over to second base; he throws it to second base hoping that there will 
be somebody there to catch it. The farmer is simply throwing the 
ball, hoping somebody will be there to catch it. That is what he is 
up against. I have a number of letters here from men who are right 
in touch with this situation. Here, for instance, is one from the Kil- 
kenny Grain Co., of Kilkenny, Minn., in which they say: 

" not think the farmers of this locality will seed as much wheat 
this year as last. They are not satisfied with price set; also, other 
grains are bringirg more money. There will be a lot of barley seeded 
here where there should be wheat.” 

Here is another letter from the Hanley Falls Farmers’ Elevator Co., 
of Hanley Falls, Minn., which I will read: 


HaNLEY Fatus Farmers’ Evevator Co., 
Hanley Falls, Minn., March 8, 1918. 
Farm, Stock, AND HoMBs, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Sires: Your telegram was received this afternoon and I am 
answering your wire at once. 

The farmers in ovr country had planned on increasing their wheat 
acreage, as they are all very patriotic, and in return they had ex- 
pected better prices and better grades. It is_hard to tell what per- 
centage will be sown to wheat at this time. I know there is a great 
demand for seed barley and seed oats by some of our wheat growers, 
but if they are going to put in less corn or less wheat it is hard to tell 
at this time. arley is bringing $2 or better here now, 48 pounds, 
while wheat of the class we get aere is worth $2. The average crop 
of wheat for the country would not be over 12 bushels or $24 per 
acre, while barley will go 30 to 40 bushels. Oats is worth 87 cents 
and yields from 40 to 80 bushels on the best land. At these prices 
| yee who raises wheat loses money, but of course he is quite a 
atriot. 
. Yours, truly, HANLEY FALLS Farmers’ ELEvATor Co., 
Henry Forsan, Manager. 


Here is another letter from Mr. E. F. Ladd, president of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College. I think you will admit that Mr. Ladd 
probably, through the nature of his position, is in very close touch 
with the North Dakota situation. His letter is as follows: 


Norto DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
March 8, 1918. 
Hucu J. Hucues, 
Care of Farm, Stock, and Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Dear Mr. HuGHes: Replying to your letter of February 22, I have 
gone Over carefully the article submitted by you and can indorse the 
same. The price for wheat, $2.20, is too low. with conditions as they 
are at the present time for the terminal markets. It is out of propor- 
tion to that of the price of other cereal crops that can be grown in this 
part of the country; and if the farmer is not wholly disposed te ignore 
the questicn of profits and grow the crop as a patriot there will cer- 
tainly be a considerable reduction in the acreage. 

The conditions are not wholly favorable in North Dakota at this time 
for a large acreage of wheat, and to meet obstacles in the price will 
tend further to discourage; and I see no reason why the farmer should 
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be expected to disregard the question of profitable crops, for I have 
not been able to sec where any manufacturers or producers outside of 
the farmer have been taking such a course. 

I am sure the farmers of North Dakota are ready to do their share 
but with the exceedingly high price of feed at the present time and 
the profiteering that has been done with wheat mill products, it will 
have a tendency to induce the farmer to provide for his own stock for 
the coming year as the first step, and then, to do what he can with 
unnourished animals and the shortage of labor to grow spring wheat; 
and there is bound to be a decrease rather than an increase in the 
acreage, if I can judge rightly. 

Yours, very truly, E. F. Lapp, 
President. 


You know, gentlemen, what North Dakota means as a_spring-wheat 
factor. If you do not, Mr. Youne can tell you. It is_a big bite. 

Here is another letter, from the Alfalfa Stock & Farming Co., of 
Hallock, Minn. ‘The signer of this letter, Mr. Henry, is one of Mr. 
STEENERSON’S constituents. His leiter reads as follows: 

Tur ALFALFA Stock & FARMING Co., 
Hallock, Minn., March 4, 1918. 
Hon. H. N. OWEN, 
Publisher Farm, Stock, and Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Sin: Relative to your inquiry as to the wheat-extension situation 
in this and adjoining counties I wish to say that my experience, after 
having taken a crop census in 1917 in Kittson County and after a careful 
survey of the situation, is as follows: 

Practically every farmer in Marshall, Roseau, and Kittson Counties 
decided when he did his plowing last fall just what acreage he would 
sow to wheat this coming spring on lands he then prepared therefor. 

I find no lack of patriotism among the farmers. They are willing to do 
their part for their country. The demand now, however, is for more 
wheat, more acres sown to wheat this spring. This result is not going 
to be accomplished unless there is a financial inducement, together with 
a modification of the Federal grading in vogue this last season to make 
the farmers see that it will be profitable for them to plant wheat. 

There will be some extra wheat acreage, solely on account of patriotic 
motives, but the farmer who has a mortgage to pay off and who must 
make his yearly interest charges and pay the present price for farm ma- 
chinery and help must of necessity see to it that he gets the highest 
possible returns from his farm and his labor. 

If the price of other grains is reduced, it will not mean more wheat. 
Something must be done to make the farmer see that he is not only 
benefiting his courtry but he is benefiting himself in order to get him 
to increase his wheat acreage. 

Reducing the price of other grains would not decrease the wheat 
acreage: neither would it increase it. If a price of $2.75 is made for 
wheat, I know from my personal observation and knowledge’of condi- 
tions and my own farming experience that it will result in much land 
being put into wheat which would otherwise be summer-fallowed. With 
n $2.75 price, farmers are going to make an especial sacrifice—borrow 
money, if necessary, for more seed wheat—and the wheat acreage will 
be largely increased. 

Practically the wheat acreage is now settled in the mind of every 
farmer. To change his mind, to change and rearrange his plans, he 
must be shown that he will have for his pains something more than 
consciousness of a duty well done. For an illustration, in 1917 the 
farmer had this experience with the Federal grading of grain: He re- 
ceived an inferior grade for a first-class quality of wheat solely because 
of the fact that there was a sprinkling of barley therein. 

He got nothing whatever for his barley. 

His wheat was reduced from one to three grades when it would have 
nore standard wheat or No. 1 hard wheat if it had not contained the 
arley. 

If he is to extend his wheat acreage, he will have to do so on lands 
that raised barley last year. He will not be very anxious to repeat this 
1917 experience in wheat raising unless there is a change in prices and 
the Federal grading. 

For financial reasons and the good of his farm, the farmer will feel 
that his land should be sown to something besides wheat, knowing well 
that the yield will be small. In order to induce the farmer to put that 
land into wheat and thereby lessen the producing value for the follow- 
ing year, he will have to have some monetary inducement. 

The farmer knows well to-day that the only one reaping benefits of 
his barley, for which his wheat grade is depreciated, is the miller as 
the miller is now grinding some barley with the wheat for which the 
farmer gets nothing and loses grade on his wheat. 

In other words, it would be more profitable to the farmer if he would 
put that same land into barley again, as it is a known fact that barley 
is very easy on the land and the wheat yield from such land would not 
be very great. To sow such land to wheat would not be a proper 
method for handling the land from any scientific viewpoint. 

I have read the March issue of Farm Stock and Home, and after com- 
paring the crop census I took a comparative table contained in that 
issue, and find that your figures are approximately correct and agree 
with the figures I obtained from my crop census and with what 38 
years’ farming experience had taught me. 

My conclusions are that unless the Federal grades are changed and 
the price of wheat changed, the acreage for 1918 will not be materially 
increased. 

Yours, very truly, J: D. Henry. 

Now, Mr, Henry touched a point that should be brought out here: 
In asking for a material increase of the spring-wheat acreage, we are 
going back on all that we have been teaching the farmers and on what 
their own experience teaches them, and that is that it is not advisable 
to plant wheat after wheat. If he does that through pressure of neces- 
sity or through patriotism or through a possible chance of profits, he is 
not going to get a normal yield from those acres. Barley can be sown 
much later than wheat; it can be sown after a great many of the weeds 
have germinated. This is an advantage, because the process of putting 
in barley kills the weeds, so that a crop of barley leaves the land in 
much better condition for next year than a crop of wheat, because the 
wheat must go in very early, and the foul growth comes along with 
the wheat. That is another big inducement for the farmer to grow bar- 
ley even after the prices have been evened up on barley and wheat. 

Here is a telegram from Mr. G. W. Randlett, who is in charge of 
ee extension department of the University of North Dakota, in which 

e says: 

” eee gerel that wheat acreage in North Dakota will be de- 
creased. rge increase in rye acreage seeded last fall. Best prices 
of rye, oats, and barley promise greater profits than from wheat. Teel- 
ing general wheat price $2.20 good, but price rye, oats, barley, corn 
should be regulated accordingly. 

*G. W. RANDLETT.” 





| Mr. Randlett has, I think, a wrong angle there, because all th 
‘ farmers I have talked with say, and in all the letters I have receive 
from them they say that if you do that, that if you reduce the price 
of the coarse a yd I read Mr. Randlett’s telegram simply to 
bring this point out—if you reduce the price of the other coarse grains 
on the basis of $2.20 for wheat, the farmer, on accounnt of the labor 
shortage, can not afford to grow those coarse grains regulated on the 
basis of $2.20 wheat. They say there will be a lot of land that will 
be summer fallow and a lot of land put to grass. There will be danger 
in the course of reducing the price of the coarse grains in order to 
increase the wheat acreage. That is a course that I believe would be 
absolutely fatal. That is, you will do just what you can not afford 
to do. You will cut the profits of the farmers down to a_ point 
where they can not make any money. We would all suffer if you 
did that. The last thing that ought to be done or that should be 
considered is the reduction of the coarse-grain prices to conform to this 
arbitrary price of wheat. Now, if you will go back to some of the 
lean years, you will find that in the early nineties, in 1894, I think it 
was, wheat sold in Minneapolis for 493 cents. That meant for the 
North Dakota farmer about 38 cents for wheat. The farmer was told 
that that was unfortunate, but that we were facing a period of ovew- 
production. He was told, “It is too bad, but you will have to take 
your medicine.” Now, when that great law of compensation causes a 
reversal, and the wheel is swung around to a point where the law of 
supply and demand is evening up things—not for those poor fellows 
who were starved back in 1894, but for their children—when those 
things are evened up, would you say to them, ‘‘ You can not have it.” 
I do not think that that will go, because I do not think it is fair, or 
based upon the principles of eternal justice. 
| |] have a great many letters here, but I do not think it is necessary 
| to burden the committee with aay ign | all of them. Here is a letter 
from Mr. A. H. Wije, of Moorhead, Minn. He is operating on both 
sides of the Red River Valiey, in North Dakota and Minnesota. His 
letter is as follows: 


MoornesD, MINN., March 8, 1918. 


| 
Mr. H. N. OWEN, 
Farm, Stock, and Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Dear Sir: The feeling in this locality as to the matter of wheat 
acreage, so far as I know it, is not to sow wheat on other than such 
land as has been summer fallowed and on such fall plowing where it 
is reasonably certain that a fair crop may be raised. We have so much 
land that has been farmed so long for small grain that we must pick 
out that portion of it for wheat which, as already stated, is best fitted 

for wheat. 

| With a rumber of horses on the farms, we must try to raise our own 
feed, which is principally oats, and if we are to fatten any hogs or 
ae a market we generally have to depend upon oats and barley 
to do that. 

In the spring and summer of 1916 any amount of oats, corn, and 
barley were shipped into the entire Northwest for feed. The same 

thing is being done this spring, which goes to show that this section of 
the country does not, as a rule, raise enough feed for its own use. 

The fact is that so much of the land is in such condition that the oat 
| and barley crop put in on the spring plowing turns out to be a light 
| one at the best. 
| It is plain now that our oat and barley acreage was not large enough 
| last year. 
ve be in a position to raise wheat we must raise our own feed. With 
the 


S rices on everything the farmer needs and must have to operate 
Ss 


arm running rampant, it would seem the height of folly to choke 
off the revenue which the farmers of the Northwest always have de- 
pended upon to pay their bills. 

To encourage wheat production in this section of the country—one 
locality being in practically the same position as the other—the market 
should be restored to its former status. 
| At the present fixed prices of wheat, the farmers may as well feed 
| wheat to the hogs as to buy corn for that purpose—that is, upon the 
| basis of economic value. 

From personal observations since the harvesting and thrashing of 
the 1917 crop of wheat, I am satisfied, except in individual cases, the 
wheat crop was far from a paying proposition. 

Yours, truly, A. H. Wis. 


Now, if I had the time I would like to go into this matter of Federal 
grades, which has cost the farmers a great deal of money in the North- 
west this year. The grades have been modified very largely, but it will 
take their operation over the next crop to demonstrate whether or not 
there is very much relief. 
fied in time to be a factor in ere 
be a small factor; the greatest factor is that of price. 
fire, and we have not time to debate this matter. We are practicall 
ready to start our drills. Another 10 days of fairly warm weather will 
put the farmers at work in the flelds with their wheat seeding, unless 
we have a relapse into winter weather. The ground is reasonably free 
of snow. Any action taken that will result in an increased wheat acre- 
age must be taken at the outside within the next two weeks. It has been 
argued that to increase the price now would result in undue profits for 
those farmers who have held their wheat until now and to those who 
have purchased wheat from the farmers. I do not believe that that is 
an insurmountable obstacle. I believe that by making the farmers make 
an affidavit, with a drastic penalty for a false affidavit, as to when the 
wheat he is offering is grown, and then providing he shall not get more 
than such a price for the 1917 crop, while the price of the 1918 cro 
can be adjusted—lI believe that would - ‘ork all right. My understand- 
ing is that it is simply a question of wanting to make this change; that 
the Food Administration can do it if they want to do it, and I want to 
see Some pressure brought to bear upon the Food Administration that 
will make them want to do it. I trust that 7a gentlemen here will 
recognize the seriousness of the situation, and the fact that we must 
have the wheat. I want you to do your best to bring that pressure to 
bear in the proper quarters to produce results. 

- will be glad to answer any questions that any gentlemen desire to 
ask. 

Mr. Younc of North Dakota. 
in the Northwest? 

Mr, OWEN. Well, of course, it is a little =< 
—_ can not tell about that until we have ha 
up there. 

Mr. Youne of North Dakota. You do not know how it has come 
through the winter?’ 

Mr. OweENn. No, sir. 

Mr. Youne of North 


However, they have been modified, and modi- 
the wheat yield. But that will 
The house is on 


What is the condition of the rye crop 


to determine that. We 
a little growing weather 


Dakota. The acreage was increased, was it net? 
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Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir; the acreage was increased: but as to how it has 
come through the winter it is hard to tell now. I am afraid, however, 
that there has been considerable winter killing, . 

Here is another point I want to make while I think of it. While 
I am not in as close touch with the winter-wheat situation as I am 
with the spring-wheat situation, because we do not grow winter wheat 
to amount to anything, there are a great ane winter-wheat fields that 
are in a very bad condition and that may yield possibly 6 or 7 bushels 
to the acre. Now, with a price of $2.20 per bushel, the winter-wheat 
farmer is not going to allow those fields to come to maturity, but he 
will turn them under. He will turn them under and put in something 
that will bring in more money. He will do that as sure as fate ; that is, 
a great majority of them will do that, if they see that they will not get 
an even break out of their winter wheat. If they see that, they are 
going to put that land into something that will produce a profit. That 
s another thing that is very serious and that must be given due con- 
sideration here. 

Mr. Youne of North Dakota. Your idea is that if any change is 
made it must be made quickly ? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir; absolutely. Of course, you know the North 
Dokta situation. As Mr. STEENERSON says, it is possible to sow wheat 
as late as the 1st of June, but it is very hazardous farming to do it. 

Mr. Youne of North Dakota. Personally my thought has been dur- 
ing the last couple of weeks that it is absolutely impossible to get any 
change made in the price of wheat or the prices of any other farm 
products by the Food Administration, and it seems to me that under 
that situation it is pretty nearly time for us now to turn in and do 
everything we can to increase the production this year. That is to say, 
that we should use every possible persuasion that we can to have the 
wheat acreage increased. Now, it may be that I am mistaken about 
that; it may be that something can be done; but it seems to me that 
now, at this late date, we of the committee ought to know pretty well 
as to what it is possible to do, because if this agitation continues 1 think 
there will be a decreased acreage in wheat. The agitation will have 
that effect, because as long as the newspapers and others discuss this 
matter, or as long as the newspapers and others intensify the idea in 
the farmers’ mind that he can make more money by putting in some- 
thing else, the effect must be to reduce the acreage. 

Up until quite recently I was very strongly in hopes that something 
could be done, but I think that we ought to be able to make up our 
minds now as to whether it is possible to do anything or not; and if 
we can not, I think we ought to throw off our coats and do everything 
we can to get the farmers to put in wheat this year, because the 
country needs it. Besides, who knows that coarse grains will bring a 
better return than wheat next fall? It is not uncommon for coarse 
grains to be high in the spring and much lower in the fall. 

Mr. OWEN. If you will pardon me, I think you have the cart there 
a little before the horse. The agitation has come from the farmers, 
We did not take this up, and we did not publish that open letter to 
Congress on our own Initiative. We did not simply assume that there 
was a certain condition there, but we were sure the condition was 
there before we sounded the alarm. Of course, if it were possible to 
get in absulute personal touch with every farmer in the spring-wheat 
territory, you might, if you were a good ngs magn persuade them to 
increase the acreage to some extent, but that is not practicable. You 
have got to play your obvious card, and that is a better price, if you are 
going to get results. I do not believe that all the persuasion or all 
the oratory-in the world will produce results at this time. 
me, I am not allowing anyone to say that the farmer is not patriotic; 
understand that, because he is patriotic. He will do the best he can 
une the conditions that he is up against. 

at. 

Mr. Younc of North Dakota. I am not questioning the patriotism 
of the farmers now. I think there is permage a little more question 
of the patriotism of some others. I think we are getting to the line 
now where, if we keep on agitating for higher prices, we will decrease 
the acreage, and I do not think any man ought to do that. 

Mr. OWEN. Why don’t you take the other alternative, and take off 
your coat and push this proposition- 

Mr. Youna of North Dakota (interposing). All through the win- 
ter—and I think these gentlemen around the table will agree to this— 
we people from the wheat areas did ail we could; the people from the 
spring-wheat areas came here and they appeared with us before the 
Food Administration, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the President, 
and urged them to do the very thing that you are asking for now 
on the 13th of March. We have been working at_that for months, 
but we have not been able to increase the price, and I have about made 
up my mind that we can not do ee, which, I believe, is the 
opinion of the committee. If that is true, it is pretty nearly time for 
us of the Northwest to wake up to it, take another track, and do all 
that we can to have the acreage increased. We are working in this 
committee now to get a bill out to fix the prices upon farm machinery 
and other articles. That is a good place to use some publicity. 

Mr. OWEN. We have been working on Germany for nearly four years, 
but we are not yet ready to say we are licked. 

Mr. Youna of North Dakota. We can not lick Germany by decreasing 
the wheat acreage. If the price can not be changed this spring, which 
seems to be well settled, then the talk about wheat being a poor thing 
to plant from the economic standpoint ought to stop. 

Mr, THompson. You live in what State? 

Mr. OWEN. In Minnesota. 

Mr. THOMPSON. You are an editor? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir; I am the editor and publisher of Farm, Stock, 
and Home. 

Mr. THomMpPpsSsoN. What is the circulation of that paper? 

Mr, OWEN. One hundred and forty thousand. 

Mr. THOMPSON. In what States? 

Mr. Owen. In Minnesota, the two Dakotas, western Montana, north- 
ern Iowa, and eastern Wisconsin. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The condition you describe here is the condition 
that exists in the spring-wheat-growing States? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir; in the big spring-wheat States. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The tarmers all through that country, like the farm- 
ers all over the country generally, pretty well understand, without hav- 
ing some man down here in the department in Washington to go out 
and tell them, what — will be able to make out of the different crops 
at the prevailing prices 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON. You have found that they have figured that out? 

Mr. Owen, Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON. And when they come to plant this year they wili 
take that into consideration? They will take that into consideration 
when they go to plant their fields? 


Understand 


There is no doubt about 





Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THOMPSON. And that is the reason you believe that there wili be 
a decrease in the spring-wheat acreage? 

Mr. OwENn. Now, I do not know that I would like to go so far as to 
say that there will be a decrease. There may be a decrease. Some of 
my ge sme say that there will be a decrease. I think I can 
say that there will not be an increase. 

Mr. THOMPSON. You do not thini: there will be an increase? 

Mr. OwENn. There will not be an increase, and there may be a decrease. 

Mr. THompson. If they plow up the wheat that will produce 5, 6, or 
7 bushels per acre, that will be the result, will it not? 

Mr. OWEN. That will decrease the total acreage. Of course I do not 
want to give the idea that I am speaking by the card on that winter- 
wheat situation, because my information there is largely secondhand, 
but it is the natural thing. It is a matter of business, and that is what 
they are likely to do. 

Mr. THompsoN. And the farmer understands, of course, that while 
they are fixing the price of the things he produces they are not fixing 
the price of the articles that he purchases? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, sir; absolutely. . 

Mr. THOMPSON. Don’t you suppose they discuss that point? 

Mr. Owen. That is a sore spot. 

Mr. THomMpsoN. They are sore about it? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. Balk vn 

Mr. THompson. That is your understanding of the situation in the 
part of the country you are in touch with through your publication? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Havcen. As a matter of fact, while it was the announced pur- 
pose in fixing the price of wheat to increase the production of wheat, 
it has not worked out that way. Now, what suggestion have you to 
make in regard to that situation ? 

Mr. OWEN. Put the price of wheat up to $2.75 a bushel. Now, ! want 
to tell you a peculiar coincidence about that figure of $2.75. Mr. 
Hughes, our editor, took the prevailing prices of the coarse grains, and 
figured out what the price of wheat should be in order to be in line with 
the price of those coarse grains. The editor of the Commercial West, 
which is not a farm paper, but a paper having a milling interest, also 
figured it out. They did this figuring independently of each other, and 
the secretary of the chamber of commerce also figured it independently. 
They all figured it independently of each other, but all using the same 
basis. Now, in point of fact, Mr. Hughes arrived at $2.77 as the right 
price, while the editor of the Commercial West arrived at $2.75. ‘Then 
Mr. McHugh, the secretary of the chamber of commerce, also arrived 
at $2.75. That was a peculiar coincidence. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is on the basis of farm values this year? 

Mr. Owen. That is on the basis of the price of the coarse grains. I 
think Mr. Hughes used them as they were on the 25th of March. 

Mr. STEENERSON. February, was it not? P 

Mr. OweEN. February, I should have stated. As a matter of fact, it 
was January. It was based upon the values contained in the open letter 
to Congress, which was published on the 1st of February. He used those 
prices, and they were the prices of about the 20th of January. 

Mr. STEENERSON. January of this year? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir; when he made that comparison he used the 
February figures there. The comparison was published on March 1. 

Mr. STEENERSON. It was in February. 

Mr. Haucen. The difficulty that the farmer is laboring under is 
largely due to the shortage of help, and the competition that he must 
pes from the manufacturers of munitions, etc., in the employment of 
abor? 

Mr. Owen. Of course, that is true. 

Mr. HAavuGEeN. Have you any remedy to suggest for that? , 

Mr. Owen. Of course, as I understand it, the administration is working 
on that. They are working on some plan for mobilizing help on the 
farms, and, as I understand it, they are putting farm help in the de- 
ferred class for the draft. But when you come down to competition 
with the $5 and $10 per day wages that they can get from the manufac- 
turers, that is a very difficult problem. It is assuming to ask laboring 
men to do what we are asking the farmers to do; that is, we are asking 
the laboring man to sell his services for patriotic motives at less than 
the market price, just as the farmer is being obliged to sell his wheat 
at less than the market price. 

Mr. HauceEn. I believe we all appreciate that. Have you any sug- 
— to make along that line, as to how we can overcome that diffi- 
culty ? 

r. OwEN. Of course, we sent out a good many high-school boys last 
summer, and a good many of them made good. n fact, in a number of 
cases the farmers are asking for the same boys back again. That might 
be one way out. 

Mr. Havucen. The other day the Secretary of War announced the 
purpose of furloughing young men back to the farm. I think that is to 
be done during the planting and harvesting seasons, and while that 
will greatly relieve the situation in many sections of the country, they 
will still be up against it in other sections where the help is needed the 
year around, as in dairying and diversified farming. 

Mr. ANDERSON. In e matter of fixing a ratio as between these 
different grains, I do not think it is possible to establish any day to day 
ratio, week to week ratio, or year to year ratio, but we can only arrive 
at the ratio by taking the figures as they happen to be on a particular 
day. 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. ANDERSON. You are suggesting a price of $2.75 per bushel for 
wheat on the basis of the present prices of those other grains. Would 
not that price still be considerably lower, or would it not still be profit- 
—_ to raise corn, or barley, or oats, in preference to wheat at that 

rice? 
° Mr. Owen. There would not be any appreciable difference there. 
Putting the price of wheat at $2.75 would be $32.72, taking the average 
yield of wheat ot 11.9 bushels. Of course barley would run stronger 
than that, at $36.32. p 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is that the farm price? 

Mr. Owen. That is the terminal market price. We could not very 
well figure on the farm price,- because the farm price is determined by 
freight rates and distance from the terminal market. Then, there is 
another point : You do not want to figure this $2.75 as being just that— 
that is to say, that $2.75 1s on this basis of $2.20, and the price of wheat 
is $2.17 in Minneapolis. This is the price of No. 1 first-grade wheat. 

The CHAIRMAN. At <ouenae: 

Mr. OwEn. It is $2.17 at Minneapolis, and $2.20 at Chicago. 

Mr. ANDERSON. It seems to me that the whole question of the price to 
be established is determined by the ratio which may be determined vari- 
ously upon different bases, ‘or the country over it seems to me that 


the average farm price for a long period would constitute the best basis 
for arriving at the ratio. 
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Mr. OweEn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ANDERSON. And, of course, if that basis is taken it would still 
be ioo low, but if you took the basis of the present price it would be 
more. 

Mr. Owen. Of course, the coarse grains have gone up very rapidly 
since those figures were compiled, but it does not necessarily follow that 
they will be that high next falt. We are getting along toward the tail 
end of the crops, so that it would not be safe to assume that to-day's 
(March 13) prices of the coarse grains are the prices that will prevail 
next fall. 

Mr. ANpersen. Is not that the basis upon which the farmers are now 
figuring in determining whether they will plant corn, oats, barley, or 
wheat? 

Mr. Owen. Unfortunately I think that is so, but we are pointing out 
to them that this rise in coarse grain is a matter that wants to be given 
due consideraion and that they do not want to consider that they can 
get $3 for rye next year or $4.34 for flax. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Does not that lead right back to the proposition that 
any basis we fix now may be an entirely wrong basis when you have the 
figures on the production fer the current year? 

Mr. OwEN. That may be so, kut I think that $2.75 is much nearer 
right than $2.20, 

Mr. ANDERSON. I am inclined to agree with you about that, but it is 
a question of whether the situation we are in now warrants us in estab- 
lishing a different basis. 

Mr. Owen. I think I get your angle. You think that if we take the 
prices of to-day as the basis, then the price of wheat should be even 
higher than $2.75? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably so. 

Mr. OwEN, Then we are on the same side of the fence. 

Mr. ANDERSON. That is true, if we should conclude that that is the 
basis we ought to take, but 1 am not eoming to that conclusion. I 
am not coming to the conclusion that the commercial prices of to-day 
ougit te be the basis on which to determine the price for next year. 

Mr. Owen. Of course, you must take into consideration the factors 
that may determine the price of the coarse grains next fall, which I 
touched upon there, and the necessity of restricting wheat consump- 
tion. Even after the 1918 wheat crop is in the bins, we will be up 
against the wheatiess days, and that burden will be thrown upon the 
coarse grains. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Unquestionably so. If we go strongly into the sub- 
stitution of the coarse grains fer wheat, with a resulting enlarged 
acreage in coarse grains, there will be a proportionate decrease in the 
price. It does not follow at all, it seems to me, that the people wko are 
figuring upon making large profits eut of growing barley, corn, and 
oats are going to realize on that theory. 

Mr. Owen. Of course, we have no absolute data on that, but we 
know that if we increase our wheat acreage we are boupd to take it 
out of the acreage of the coarse grains, so that you are still likely to 
have a spread there. 

Mr. ANDERSON. They might carry that proposition so far that they 
micht get a spread the other way, and get a bigger spread than you 
have now. 

Mr. Owen. Yes. sir; but that will not affect this year’s planting. It 
is this year’s planting that we must look at. As Grover Cleveland said 
en one occasion, we are up against a condition and not a theory. As 
for myself, I am scared to death. We have got to have wheat. We 
must have wheat. but we will not have it unless we do something 
quickly. I do not believe that you people down here realize what you 
are up against on this wheat proposition. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I think most of the members of this committee have 
realized that for a long time. 

Mr. Owen. But the Food Administration has not seen the light yet. 

Mr. OvermMyer. Mr. Owen, I was interested in the figures you referred 
to 2 while ago, in giving a comparison of the prices of farm machinery, 
etc. Now, what is the percentage of increase in the price of wheat as 
fixed by the Food Administration over the average price for the last 
10 years? 

=o Owen. I do not think it is quite fair to go back to a prewar 
peried. 

Mr. OverMyer. What, in your judgment, is the percentage of in- 
crease in the price of $2.20 as fixed by the Food Administration over the 
average price for the last 10 years? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is about 80 per cent over the average for 1914, 
1915. 1916. 

Mr. Overmyer. And going back 10 years it would be an increase of 
over 100 per cent? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. sir. 

Mr. OvermyYer. What was the percentage of the increase in the cost 
of the farm mavhinery you mentioned ? 

Mr. OwEN. Weil. the increase in twine was from 9 cents to 26 cents, 
or pretty nearly 300 per cent. 

Mr. Overmyper. Ard what was the increase in the price of binders? 

Mr. Owen. The price of binders advanced frem $150 to $250. 

Mr. Overmyer. That is about 40 per cent, is it not? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir. If you take 9 10-year averuge for farm ma- 
chinery, yeu will find that it has kept up the same relative increase of 
price as wheat. 

Mr. OverMyer. So that the percentage of increase in the prices that 
the farmer has te pay for the things he buys is abeut the sume as the 

ercentage of increase in the price of wheat as it has been fixed? I am 

aving out of consideration the question of labor. 

Mr. Owen. That is tne mest serious factor. I do not know hew you 
would figure tbat percentage ef increase. They can not get men now 


at $65 per month and beard, whereas they could get plenty of them | 


before at $20 per month and board. 


Mr. McKinigy. Has the President by proclamation fixed the price for 


1918? . 
Mr. OWEN. Yes. sir. 
Mr. McKiniey. Do you think, Mr. Owen, that with 20,000 Federa! 


officers net under civil service in the employ of the Government. you 
— get a bill through Cengress contrary to the desires of the Presi- 
ent? 

Mr. OwEN. That is a question you can answer better than [ can, 
decause that is vour business. 

Mr. Hetcuinsox. De I understand from your tal— that you are in 
favor of price fixing, if it is fixed high cneugh? 

Mr. Owen. I am in favor of fixing the prices as long as we have 
embarked on that course; but as a general proposition I am absolutely 
abd ucterty opposed (oe any price fixing at all. . 

Mr. Hrremixsov You say that the fariners are patriotie but that 
*ney are not willing to run the risk of net getting a good price for 
wheat? 
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Mr. Owen. How is a man on a rented farm going to come out, or 
how is a man with a mentonge that he must pay interest on 

Mr. HurcHiInson (interposing). That is the question I asked you— 
whether he could run that risk? 

Mr. Owen. He can not afford to run the risk. Now, here is another 
point: Here is a farmer who goes to work and puts in wheat and fore- 
goes any profit. Then we come along with a ae ee campaign, and 
if he dees not come across for a liberty bond he is damned as an un- 
patriotic citizen, while, as a matter of fact, he may be making more 
contribution than the man who comes across with $50,000 worth; that 
is, in proportion to his ability. He might be doing just as much, even 
if he does not buy a bond. 

Mr. Hurcuinson. Now, I understand you to say that you are opposed 
to ——— grading. Is the Federal grading more strict than the State 
grading? 

Mr. Ownn. Yes, sir; and it is very complicated. The result was that 
last year we had Federal grades which were so complicated that ne 
one knew how they would apply. Therefore the buyer, who was going 
to make sure that he paid a little enough price for the wheat, saved 
himself. That was natural. Now, here was the situation with the 
old grades in force: When a farmer took his load of grain to market, 
he knew what that wheat was; he absolutely knew it. The grade was 
simpler then, and he knew what he was going to get. 

Mr. Horcnutnson. I want to say this, that I have bought grain for 
years and years, and [I never saw a farmer yet who did not think that 
he had the best grain that was ever grown. 

Mr. Owrn. I want te qualify that. He may have known what his 
grain was, but like every other trader he wanted the best price obtain- 
able. 

Mr. HutcHinson. IT want to say that I think that that is one of the 
best laws ever passed by Congress. 

Mr. Owen. The farmers do not think so. 

Mr. IlutcHinson. You take barley, for instance. Formerly they 
did not get anything for barley, but now they get the same price that 
they do for wheat. 

Mr. Owen. No. sir: they are docked for barley. 

Mr. Hutreninson. How are they docked? 

Mr. Owen. It is knocked off on the grade. 

Mr. Hercninson. But they get it on the number of pounds. If the 
wheat is graded as No. 3 wheat. they get the price of No. 3 wheat. 

Mr. Owen. I do not know where the barley goes to, but they are not 
allowed anything for barley. 

Mr. HivtcHtnsox. You do not mean to say that they. take off some 
number of pounds for the barley? 

Mr. Owen. Yes, sir; they did it in a great many cases out there, 
They have no right to do it. 

The CHalnMAN. That was not the fault of the law. 

Mr. StTerxerson. That was done according to these rules. Barley 
is a separable material, and the dockage would be estimated at so much, 
If it contains 2 per cent barley, the dockage is that much, just as if 
the barley had been removed. The farmer has to give away that dock- 
age. Now, rye is an inseparable material 

Mr. HvTcHinson (interposing). Do they take off a number of pounds 
for the barley? 

Mr. Owex. They steal the barley. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Yes. 

Mr. Hvcrcnixsonx. You say that in 1894 wheat was selling for 49 
cents, and you say the farmers were told that that was because of 
overproduction. Do you remember what was the size of that crop? 

Mr. Gwen. They told us it was due to overproduction. 

Mr. Youne of Texas. About a year ago, when we had the food- 
contro! bill under consideration, quite a number of farmers from the 
spring-wheat section of the country came down here and advocated 
the policy of the Government taking charge of wheat and fixing the 
price. They advocated that measure, and now they are dissatisfied 
with the price fixed. Is that a correct statement of it? 

Mr. Owen. ¥ sav that some North Dakota farmers were dissatisfied 

with the Minnesoia grades, and that is true. Of course, you will 
find some farmers who are dissatisfied with any kind of grades. They 

were dissatisfied with the Minnesota grade and came down here and 
wanted a Federal grading bill. Well, of course, there is a very great 
} 
| 








difference between wanting a better grading bill and what they actually 
got. What they actually got did not meet the case. 

Mr. Younes of Texas. As I recollect it, they were down here adyvo- 
cating the passage of a law one of the terms of which was to fix the 
They wanted wheat to go under the food control, and 

Did they not want to leave the 
fixing ef the price to the food controller? Is not that what they suid 
about a year ago? 


youna of North Dakota. I do not think the record will show 


price of wheat. 
they ndvocated the passage of the bill. 


M w. 
' that. 

Mr. OweEN. How is that relevant at this time? 

Mr. YounG of Texas. That bill was enacted into law, but when it left 
the Ilouse no price was fixed in the bill, but that power was left with 
the food control. ‘Then western Senators from that wheat-growing 
section of the country were afraid of that procedure, and wrote into that 
bill that net Jess than $2 per bushel should be the price for wheat. Now, 
as I understand it, they are dissatisfied with the prices that have been 
fixed under that bill that they advocated here. 


Mr. Owen. Well, that is a fact. I don’t know ew they should be 
bound to the changing conditions—why that should be brought =P 
against them at this time. Everybody has had to change their posil- 


tions a great many times since 1914, 

Mr Youne of Texas. This goes to demonstrate that this price-fixing 
business 1s a pretty dangerous experiment to enter upon. 
but my Judgment is what would be better 
to back 
belongs. 


Mr. Gwen. That is true; 
| than fixing prices on wheat at this time would be oore 
| right out of it entirely and Jet the price of wheat go where it 
|'That woud be much more logien! than putting in the $2.75. 
Mr. Lesuer. 2 don’t knew. I thought they only came down here and 
asked to fix the minimum price. Of course, when we fixed a minimum 
price that fixed the maximum. 
Mr OweEN. Theoretically this is a minimum price, but if you are 
caught paying any more than this minimum price you may lose your 
license. There was a fat chance of getting any more than that $2.20 
price. 

The Cuammasyx. As a matter of fact, Mr. Owen, the minimum 
guaranty written into this bill has absolutely nothing to’ do with the 
under which the Food Administration is fixing the price of 


power 
The Food Adininistration is fixing the price of wheat through 


wheat. 


the Grain Corporation aud its power to buy wheat. 
Mr. Owen, It isn’t necessary to get congressional action. 














in the Food Administration to fix the price of wheat at $10 a bushel 
to-morrow if they want to. They can buy some things. One is wheat 
and another is beans. 

Mr. Wason. What power has the Food Administration under that 
legislation to organize a corporation—an exclusive frust? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think under the powers of the act they can do it. 

Mr. WASON. And go in the country and control prices? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think they can. 

Mr. Wasox. I don’t think that is food administration. 

Mr. McKIN Ley. I would like to ask Mr. Owen one question. You 
made a statement about the winter wheat. Doesn’t the Food Ad- 
ministration give out the figures now that there will be more acreage 
than ever before? That ‘s the report, isn’t it? 

Mr. OweEn. I haven’t seen the March Government report as yet. My 
information as to the probable plowing up of the winter wheat, where 
it looks as though the yield is going to be small, is from Senator Gore. 
He told me that yesterday afternoon. He said that is the situation 
in a large proportion of the winter-wheat territory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who told you that? 

Mr. Owen. Senator Gore. Of course, as I say, that is secondhand 
information, but I think from that source we must give it a certain 
amount of attention anyhow. 

Mr. Youne. I want to say, Mr. Owen, in addition to what you said 
awhile ago, just to keep the record straight, i believe you have re- 
flected the actual feeling out in the Northwest. 

Mr. OWEN. I have endeavored to do so. 

Mr. Younc. At least, my correspondence shows the same condition 
that you have described. My thought is simply this: I think after 
you hang around the Capital here a few days you wiil understand 
how difficult it is to get things changed—get legislation, or to get 
action upon the part of these burcaus—and others have been here 
working for months on these things and have about come to the con- 
clusion that nothing could be done in respect to a new price for wheat 


this year. 1 regard the situation as very serious. If this committee 
can see any possibility of changing the price now, I think it ought to 
be done. f we find we can’t do it, which seems to be well settled, 


I think we ought to quit talking about prices and boost for the farmers 
to put in all the wheat they can, because our country will need it this 
year. 

“Mr. Owen. That is true; but let’s see if we can’t keep up the fight 
to the last ditch. 

Mr. Youne of North Dakota. You do not seem to realize that when 
the President issued the proclamation fixing the price for 1918 the fight 
Was over, 

Mr. HAvuGEN. You spoke of opposition to the grain-fixing act. Is it 
the act or the way it is applied? 

Mr. OWEN. It is the way it is fixed. 

Mr. HauGEN. The object of the law was to provide for uniform stand- 
ards and uniform application of these standards, and to give the shipper 
an opportunity to take an appeal from State inspection to Federal in- 
spection and guard against discrimination and unjust grading. 

Mr. Owen. Oh, no; there is no fundamental objection to the idea, but 
it is the application of it, and of course there have been a great mary 
modifications made. 

Mr. HavuGEN. Modifications will be made from time to time? 

Mr. OwENn. Well, they have already announced very radical modifica- 
tions, but the danger in that is whether or not those modifications are 
going to stick, cr whether you will come back to the objectionabie 
features again when the conditions get to be more normal. 

Mr. HaAvcex. Have you any suggestion to make that would 
prove it? 

Mr. OwEN. One big objection to the system in my-mind is its intexi- 
bility. It applies the same grading, same methods to all sorts ef creps. 
Now, the old Minnesota system when Minnesota had its gradinz, they 
used to get together, the board Jid, along in August, just before the 
wheat began to move, and they would take into consideration the gen- 
eral condition of that crop as to quality and would make their grades 
in a way, just as far as they could, to conform to these various condi- 
tions. vow, the Federal grading is simply an inflexible proposition. 
Whether you have got a dry, nice crop, or whether you have a badly 
damaged crop from moisture, or from heat or from rust, you have got 
to come right up to those standards. 

Mr. Haucen. As you may know, this grain commission met once too 
often. They made a few conditions to accommodate certain interests on 
a long and short, and it was determined to fix grades. If they were 
fixed, they should be fixed at the head of the harvest season. Those 
things can be fixed by taking it up with the department which has the 
matter in charge, and if there is any discrimination in fixing the grades 
7 onan to be corrected. 

at. 

Mr. Owen. I want to say something here, not in the spirit of criti- 
cism but just the way it strikes me, and that is that Mr. Brand, while 
he may be all right, he got himself in very bad last December in Minne- 
apolis and Fargo. Whether it is so or not, he gave the impression that 
these are the grades, and we would have to take them whether we want 
them or not. hat is the impression he gave to the farmers. It was an 
unfortunate impression, both for him and the department. 

Mr. HavuGEN. It goes without saying that experienced men would be 
more competent to fix grades than inexperienced men, and it goes without 
saying that Mr. Brand should consult men who fix these grades and get 
their judgment in the matter. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Suppose the Food Administration fixed the price of 
$2.75 on wheat, what effect would it have on wheat and what effect on 
coarse grain? 

Mr. Owen. Anything I might say on that subject would be largely 
a matter of opinion and largely a matter of guesswork. If it brought 
about the increase in the acreage that we hope it will, it will have to 
be largely at the expense of some of the other grains, and we might find 
ourselves up against pretty nearly the same situation next spring as we 
are up against now ‘That would depend, of course, largely on the 
harvest outcome. The corn crop, it doesn’t seem to me, can a very 
big one. I think there will be a great many acres of land that nor- 
mally would have gone into corn—that is, if we had had the seed—that 
are now going into the other coarse grains, or, if the price of wheat is 
put to $2.75, will go into wheat; so that I think it is a fair assumption 
that we wouldn't have a very much larger increase in the coarse-grain 


im- 


I take it an honest effort will be made to do 


acreage, as a whole—that is, we would move onto the acreage that we 
intended to put into corn; we would move that into wheat. 

Mr. ANDERSON. What I am getting at is this: Would there be a gen- 
eral tendency in the market for coarse grains to move up to the higher 
prices of wheat on the basis # their pesoent high prices, or would the 

ative ratio as they do now? 


coarse-grain problem remain # the re 
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The CHAIRMAN. I don’t think that it is. I think there is full power Mr. Owen. I should think on $2.75 wheat I wouldn't expect to see 


the coarse grains go very much higher, because I think cur increased 
wheat acreage would largely come on the land that we would have 
devoted to corn if we had been able to get the seed, which we can not de. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN. I think the chairman has correctly stated the situa- 
tion. 1 think the Food Administration has authority to fix the price. 
If they don’t tind it in the spirit of the law, they will find it in their way 
of doing business. They are a iaw unto themselves. They have a way 
of fixing food prices. I don’t know what legislation can be enacted. 
With this authority in the Food Administration and those higher up, 
if they do not wish to increase this price we can’t get anything through 
this Congress to increase the price. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Owen, I don’t know what $2.75 wheat would mean 
translated into prices per barrel. Mr. Hutchinson, you might say. 

Mr. Hutcninson. About $13.50; that would be wholesale. It would 
be about $15 retail. - 

The CHAIRMAN, You are very likely to have a pretty strong combina- 
tion of men who would say, “I can’t afford to vote for that, becapse 
my folks in the cities and towns have got to pay for it.””. On the other 
hand, those of us who have tried to study it in a brozd way have come 
to feel that unless the farmer is induced to produce, the law of supply 
and demand itself will fix these prices to the ultimate consumer, and 
he will be the burden bearer in any event. 

Mr. OWEN. It may become necessary before this war is over to adopt 
the English system. There they guarantee the price to the grower 
and guarantee the price of the loaf to the consumer, and the Govern- 
ment as a whole made up the difference. That has cost England up 
to this time about $400,000,000. It would probably cost this country 
a good deal more than that, but what is the difference? We are in 
war; we can’t count the cost of war. 

The CHAIRMAN. I think the committee knows I am very favorable 
to the English system of handiing this whole proposition. It is a 
very big thing, but I don’t know that the country is ready for it yet. 
If the war goes on, the Federal Treasury will have to make up the 
difference, not only as to farm products but also as to labor. I don’t 
think we are up against it yet, but I think we will come to it. 

Anything else, Mr. Owen? If not, we thank you for your statement. 

Mr. OWEN. | want to say, gentlemen, I want to thank you for the 
eocaten of permitting my appearance here and the interest you have 
given me. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I would like to say that I introduced a bill to fix 
the price of wheat at $2.75, and, besides, that provision contains a 
few words that I thought would cerrect the injustice of the grading. 
Of course I don't seek to change the Federal grades, but I do seek to 
require the Food Administration in buying wheat below the first grade 
that is fixed in the proclamation—everything below that should be 
bought by its milling value. 

The thing the farmers complain of and 
isfied in my district and throughout the 
there are at least 6 grades of each class 
in all. But say we produce only one kind of wheat; there is one, two, 
three, four, five, and sample, and these were graded down because 
of admixture, sometimes because of separable matter, and sometimes 
because of inseparable matter, like rye. The penalty is so severe, in 
fact. we have samples that I intend to show to the Heuse later on, 
with wheat weighing 60 pounds per bushel, is the finest wheat. but 
you lese sometimes 12 or 18 cents a bushel because of the number the 
nspection gives it.- To relieve against that difficulty, the Food Ad- 
ministration did revise the rules so that they could pay within 1 cent 
of the next grade, so that if you got No. 5 you could get within 6 or 7 
or 8 cents of No. 1 price. For milling it might be as valuable as No. 1. 
But it was penalized because of the reasou I have stated. . 

Now, my bill provides that they should fix the price below these 
No. 1's, which is the basic price. upon its milling value, regardless of 
any grading. I think if they did that. it would remove the dissatis- 
faction under which the wheat raisers of that country are now laborips. 
They are very much wrought up over their treatment in this regard. 

Another thing 1 want to add to what Mr. Owen has said, and it is 
this: That the prepaganda that at once emanated from the Food Ad- 
ministration when we talked about raising the price of wheat was to 
the effect that it would enrich the speculator. Every newspaper car- 
ried the headlines it would be raising the 1919 crop from $2.75 or 
$2.50, that it would enrich the speculator that had the 1917 crep on 
hand. That is unfortunate. The proclamation of the President in re- 
gard to the 1918 crop, which is the first attempt to fix the price of that 
crop, says: 

“For the purposes of such guaranty only I hereby fix the guaranteed 
prices at the respective principal primary markets above mentioned for 
the following grades of wheat, to wit: No. 1 northern spring, No. 1 
hard winter, No. 1 red winter, No. 1 Durum, No. 1 hard white. The 
guaranteed prices at the respective principal primary markets afore- 
said of all other grades of wheat established under the United States 
grain standard act approved August 11, 1916, shall be based on the 
above guaranteed prices and bear just relation thereto. 

“The sums thus determined and fixed are guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment of the United States at the respective principal primary markets 
of the United States above mentioned, to every producer of wheat of 
any grade so established under the United States grain standards act, 
upon the condition that said wheat is harvested in the United States 
during the year 1918 and offered for sale before the Ist day of June, 1919, 
to such ageni or employee of the United States, or other person as may 
be hereafte: designated, at any one of the above-mentioned cities which 
are, for the purposes of this act, hereby declared to be the principal 
primary markets of the United States, and provided that such producer 
complies with all regulations which may be hereafter promulgated in 
regard to said guaranty by the President of the United States.” 

Now, the Government designated the purchaser and required you to 
prove that that crop was raised ip the United States and raised in 1918. 
There is no danger that anybody who had a warehouse full of wheat 
raised in 1917 can get the benefit of it, and you would have (to fool the 
agents of the United States to do it. That difficulty is simply a delusion. 
It was started by those who ate opposed to raising the price of wheat 
for the purpose of scaring the public. 

In regard to the suggestion that has been made here about the 
guaranteed price, the farmer didn't ask for a price to be fixed. When 
Congress was considering the bill for the food-contro! act, they asked 
as a protection against an unreasonably low price, the price to be fixed 
by the Government, should not be too low—the Senate put it in there, 
to guarantee a certain amount. as a minimum, but thet wass't at the 
suggestion of the farmers. That was a companion provision to the 
one that authorized the fixing of prices, because if it hadn't been for 
that the Government might have fixed the price at 50 cents a bushel. 
So it was a limitation on the price-fixing provision contained in the bill. 


with which they are dissat- 
Northwest is the fact that 
of wheat, making 96 grades 
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Another thing I want to call the committee's attention to 1s this: 
I have numerous letters, as all Congressmen of that section have, showing 
the disparity between the price of wheat and other grain. Now, they 
say it is very much more profitable to feed the wheat to the stock. If 
that continues, isn’t that going to be an element in the quantity that we 
can supply to our allies and to our own people? If you are confronted 
with a proposition that it ee and it is possible to use the wheat for 
other purposes than bread, it would be used for that, and it is just the 
‘game as if you hadn’t raised it. It seems to me that ought to be taken 
into consideration. en 

In regard to the proposition of Mr. Younca that it is too late to do 
anything, that is, perhaps, true, because it takes time to pass a law; 
but the thing we want to do is to help the country. Here is a question 
of helping the country, and to help the country we have got to try to 
do all we can to remedy the complaints of the farmers. The wheat 
raisers of the Northwest are dissatisfied; not with the grain-inspection 
law, as some erroneously believe. Very few of them have said anything 
about that, because the grain-inspection law says the Secretary of Agri- 
culture shal] fix standards of grain, but it is the administration of 
that law; and I say without fear of contradiction that the Agricultural 
Department, in the rule it has made for determining the grade of 
wheat, has, unconsciously or otherwise, adopted so strict regulations 
in regard to the moisture test, in regard to admixture, that it works a 
great hardship. What is the use of penalizing a man who happens to 
have 4 or 5 per vent of another wheat just as good for food value? 
The idea of a rule that would penalize a man for having a few per 
cent of rye that is not wheat because they are not separated. The 
idea of the Department of culture is this: They want to encourage 
the farmer. They regard him as a sort of child. They want to en- 
courage him to separate his different varieties of wheats in the field 
and keep them separated in order that they may be stamped and graded 
and so'd as such. No farmer needs to be told that. Scientists tell us 
that wheat -— mixed of its own volition. You can sow one variety 
of wheat and in some instances you will find it develops different varie- 
ties of itself. 

Another thing, if you have wheat in two fields adjoining, it will 
cross fértilize in a few years—it will mix—and you will have a volun- 
tary crop come up the next year, and it is impossible to keep it from 
mixing. These rules are not the act of Congress. The complaint is 
against the administration of the law, not of the law. Congress is 
supposed to have some influence with the administration and might 
help to get just and equitable enforcement of the law. The wheat raisers 
are not making a fight on the grain-standards act, but they are against 
the unjust rules made under it. They operate against the producer and 
in favor of the middleman. 

I have met millers, big elevator men, and I have met farmers; f1- 
variably you will find that the miller is perfectly satisfied. He is 
Satisfied with these strict rules that Mr. Brand has established penaliz- 
ing the farms on every turn, because he don’t know what has happened. 
He doesn’t know that the grain standards act is administered only at 
the mill. His rules are so severe that the local buyer has got to run 
the price down in order to play safe, and the farmers everywhere in the 
Northwest are dissatisfied. It isn’t just one. Mr. Brand said at the 
hearing that this was a “cooked up” dissatisfaction. There never was 
a more unfounded assertion made. The dissatisfaction is growing. If 
the Members of the House interested in food production will cooperate 
with us in new legislation or getting better rules from the executive 
branch of the Government on this subject, it will help to raise more 
wheat. That provision in my bill requiring the Food Administration to 
buy wheat below a certain percentage according to its milling value— 
would be only for the period of the war, of course—-would remove the 
dissatisfaction. I am sure that something ought to be done. If you 
could have satisfaction on the question of these grades, you would have 
more wheat planted, and these two things, whether we get it by legis- 
lation or by administration of the, grain standards act, are important. 
I aot we couid, if we put our shoulders te the wheel, get this relief in 
a few days. , 

Mr. Brand has posted notices throughout the Northwest that there 
will be hearings. He states now that it isn’t necessary to keep two 
kinds of wheat so much separated. The law forces them to mix, and 
he says during the war these grades are proposed to be modified, but 
they put a “* eee on the front that it isn’t adopted yet. So I 

resume a great deal has got to be said and done before we get changes, 

ut unless we get changes and get them quick there will be a lot of 
discouragement so far as wheat raising is concerned. 
t av amendment I offered is embodied in H. R. 10063 and reads as 
OLMOWS : 

“The guaranteed prices of wheat for the crop of 1918 shall be as 
follows: For No. 1 northern, United States standard grades, not less 
than $2.75 per bushel at the panes interior primary markets; for 
all other wheat the prices shall be based upon the milling value thereof 
as compared with No. 1 northern, and where dockage is taken the value 
thereof less cost of separation to be added.” 

(Thereupon, at 12.20 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 








Dry Decks Needed. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 2, 1918. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, several weeks ago, 
when the river and harbor bill was under consideration, I spoke 
of the shipbuilding activity along the Delaware River. The Gov- 
ernment is doing so much work there at the present time as to 
place the river and the industries bordering upon it in a class 
by themselves. If the output of ships comes up to the expecta- 
tions of Congress and the administration, the Delaware River 
will be entitled to the grateful appreciation of the Nation now 
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engaged in a great world war. But along with the ships we 
must have dry docks in which to examine and repair them after 
they have been launched into the national service. I am moved 
to ask permission to extend my remarks upon this subject be- 
cause of a timely agitation started in Philadelphia for the con- 
struction of dry docks. The propriety of making these observa: 
tions is also heightened by the announcement in this morning's 
papers of the loss off the Delaware coast yesterday of the City 
of Athens, an American coastwise vessel, which was rammed in 
a fog by a French cruiser, causing a loss of 66 lives, including 
civilians and United States marines. An argument for dry 
docks might not apply in this particular instance because the 
rammed vessel went to the bottom almost immediately follow- 
ing the collision. If she had been able to float, however, a dry 
dock would have been the first thing toward which she should 
have been taken, or if she should be lifted for repairs and 
future service the same question would immediately arise. In 
either event the proximity of a dry dock would be an essential 
factor in the problem of salvage, both of life and property. 
There is another announcement in this morning’s papers — 
which bears with equal, if not greater importance, upon the 
dry-dock question. I submit it herewith: : 
200 MORB WOODEN SHIPS TO BE BUILT. 
WASHINGTON, May 1. 


Expansion of the wooden-ship-building program to include the con- 
structien of 200 new vessels ‘of about 4,500 tons Gispiacemect each was 
announced to-day by Chairman Hurley, of the Shipp ng Board. 

The board also authorized to-day contracts for 25 large seagoing tugs 
for use in the coast trade. This will bring the number of tugs now being 
constructed for the Government up to 100. 


Query: If in addition to its extensive shipbuilding plan the 
Shipping Board intends to increase the total by 200 new woodén 
ships, what provision is being made for dry-docking? True, 
we have a limited number of dry docks at our navy yards, some 
of them not completed, though ample appropriations have been 
made. True, there are certain private dry docks, including a 
large new one built by the State of Massachusetts at the port of 
Boston, but relatively, and certainly compared with England 
and some of the other European countries, we are not in such a 
state of preparedness in the matter of dry docks as a great 
nation at war, and hoping to establish a merchant marine com- 
mensurate with that national greatness should be. 

SUGGESTIONS FROM SHIPPING MEN. 


It is to be presumed that the Shipping Board and the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation are giving attention to this important 
phase of the shipping question. I have assurance from the chair- 
man of the board that this is so. But still it can not be denied 
that we have much to do to catch up on the dry-dock question, 
just as there is much to be done to bring our channel depths up 
to proper dimensions for the accommodation of the ships we 
are building. ‘The director of wharves, docks, and ferries at 
Philadelphia, Mr. George S. Webster, and the various trade 
organizations of that port have been anticipating this new 
national need. I am happy to say they have enlisted the in- 
terest of the officials directly concerned. As the result of their 
joint efforts much data has been prepared and submitted to the 
authorities. I insert here a report of the war shipping com- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, with an accom- 
panying resolution, favoring the construction of at least four 
dry docks at or near the port of Philadelphia: 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED AT MEETING OF WAR SHIPPING 
COMMITTEE, PHILADELPHIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


At a meeting of the war shipping committee of the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce. held on the 3d day of April, 1918, the following 
report was received from a special subcommittee and noted and recom- 
mendations adopted as hereinafter appear: 

The need for dry-docking facilities as a peceaeaty adjnnct to the 
ship construction and operation of the United States of America through 
its Shipping Board has long been apparent to thoughtful citizens inter- 
ested in ships. As we have bad no mercantile marine worth mention- 
ing for many years, it is to that preeminent shipping nation, Great 
Britain, that we must turn for statistics on which reliable conclusions 
can be based. Lloyd’s Register gives the number of commercial docks 
in Great Britain, exceeding 350 fect in length, in 1915, as 171. The 
tonnage served by these docks equaled approximately what our present 
construction Breen calls for. It 4s fair to assume that the supply 
did not exceed the demand. As we have but 27 dry docks in this coun- 
try to-day. our needs in this direction are impressive. On the Great 
Lakes, where the demand for water-borne transportation and our laws 
have contributed to the development of American shipping. to the ex- 
tent of 2,300,000 tons. there were, in 1915, 20 docks of 350 feet or more 
in length. On the basis of this proportion we will require 182 docks 
for our future fleet. These figures. it will be noted, compare closely. 

It must also be borne in mind that the efficient operation of ships 
requires fairly constant dry-docking. Bottoms must be inspected and 
cleaned and minor repairs must be made. This is a most important 
consideration at this time, in view of the character of the ships we 
are building and the service for which they are being built. ‘fhe wooden 
ships will undoubtedly require careful examination, as an engine-driven 
wooden ship in trans-Atlantic service would be subjected to great stress 
and strain, and could only in this way be maintained water-tight. The 
fabricated ships will likewise require similar attention. ‘They are to be 


built iv the greatest haste possible, and, in the very nature of things, 
pn — be much to be done from time to time after these ships are 
n service, 














We are also hearing from time to time of vessels which, although 
torpedoed, have succeeded in making their way to port. Without the 
dry-docking fa: ties existing abroad, it is very easy to sec how serious 
this phase of the situation would be. It is within the realm of possi- 
bility that in the future ships may be torpedoed near our coast, in 
which case, if they could be saved, it would only be by working them 
back te our ports, and upon us would fall the burden of making the 
repairs. It is not too much to say, therefore, that the Inck of dry 
docks. constitutes almost as serious a menace as the submarine itself. 
It would seem, therefore, that the need of dry docks is beyond the con- 
troversial stage, the only question being where they should be located. 

In view of the fact that 35 per cent of the ship-construction program 
is to be carried out in the yards of the Delaware River district, of 
which Philadelphia is the port, the claims of this city should not be 
overlooked. At the present time there is here but one private dock, 
which, under normal conditions, nas been greatly overcrowded. 

It is essential, in the opinion of your subcommittee, that the con- 
struction of at least four dry docks of 350 feet or more in Iength in the 
port of Philadelphia be undertaken at once. As, necessarily, some time 
must elapse before completion. every moment is priceless. 

There is another phase to the question than the shipping side solely. 
It is from the point of view of commerce and industry speereny. o- 
day the port of New York is overcrowded. As a ) = for originating 
foreign shipments, it does not compare with Philadelphia, except in 
one respect. It has some nine dry docks of over 350 feet in length. In 
consequence of this, ships in need of repair or overhauling must, of 
necessity, call at the port of New York. The ships being there, the 
cargoes go to them, although their point of origin in the United States, 
in many cases, is much nearer to Yaliadelpsin, where they can be 
handled direet from the railroad cars to the ships without lighterage. 

Only recently a vessel for which a cargo was waiting in Philadelphia 
was compelled to go to the port of New York for certain necessary re- 
pairs. aturally it never came back, taking on a cargo at that point. 

The department of wharves, docks, and ferries of the city of Phila- 
delphia gives it as its opinion, the result of careful study and a thor- 
ough knowledge of the port, that unless dry docks are built here the 
magnificent advantages of this port—fresh water, nearness to indus- 
tries, far enough from the ccean to be immune from attack by sea, at 
the same time near enough to be easy of access—are to be wasted. 

There are sites available, served by rail connection, for the transpor- 
tation of the necessary materials for the construetion and for ship re- 
pairs after the dry docks are built, which lines of railroad at the pres- 
ent time are not overburdened: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the foregoing report be approved and adopted by this 
committee, and that a recommendation be made to the United States 
Spipging Board that at least four dry docks of 350 feet or more In 
length be located in the rt of Philadelphia, and that a recommenda- 
tion be made to the authorities: of the city of Philadelphia. its com- 
mereial and governmental representatives, that nothing should be left 
undone to have these docks located here, and their construction should 
be commenced without delay, and that they be completed at the earliest 
possible date. 

: DIRECTOR WEBSTER’S STATEMENT. 


A letter by Direetor Webster to the various trade organiza- 


tions alse presents some timely and useful information upon 
this subject: 


DEPARTMENT OF WHARVES, Docks, AND FERRIES, 
Philadelphia, April 13, 1918. 
Mr, WILLIAM M. COATES 


President Philadelphia Board of Trade. 
Mr. Ioun S. W. Hotrox, 
President Philadelphia Maritime Exchange. 
Mr. Emu P. ALBRECHT, 
President the Bourse, Philadelphia, 
Mr. Lovts G. GRAFF, 
President Philadelphia Commercial Exchange. 
Mr. ALBERT F. Brown, 
President Vessel Owners’ and Captains’ Association, 
Philadelphia. 

Dear Str: In order that the port of Philadelphia may be placed on a 
competitive basis with other neighboring maritime centers of eur coun- 
try, I feel it is most important at this time to bring to your attention 
the urgent necessity of the early construction by the United States 
Shipping Board of well-equipped dry docks and railways to meet the 
demands of the merchant marine now in course of construction by this 
Government, and in this effort I would very much appreciate the coop- 
eration of your body. 

It would seem unnecessary to dwell otherwise than briefly on the 
matter in which our port has been pandingoce in the past through 
lack of dry-docking facilities, and this difficulty must become more 
acute as our own fleet increases. 

Charterers of vessets can testify as to how difficult it sometimes is 
in normal times to get owners to consent to their craft coming here, as 
they are invariably required upon the discharge of their cargoes to 
suffer delays in securing dry-dock facilities or are forced to go to 
other ports to be decked, sernped, and painted. 

It seems also unnecessary to remind you of instances of damaged 
vessels having to. be convoyed to other ports to be repaired. 

We are now happily confronted with the condition of Philadelphia 
becoming the leading shipbuilding center. of the world. Upward of 40 
per cent of the tonnage for our merchant marine is being constructed 
along the shores of the Delaware, yet we find ourselves. utterly lacking 
in repairing and dry-docking facilities—with but 5 marine railways 
and dry docks, the largest one, privately owned, being capable of 
only lifting a ship 412 feet on the bottom. At Leagne Island there is 
one dock 707 feet long, but this is seldom available for commercial 
purposes. 

In contrast with the conditions prevailing in the various ports of 
the United Kingdom and Continent, we are forced to admit that it will 
be physically impossible under these conditions to cope with what must 
follow the program of ship construction contemplated by the United 
States Shipping Board. 

In this country New York seems adequately provided for, with 86 
railways and graving docks, the largest of which is capable of lifting 
a ship of, say, 703 feet between perpendiculars. Beston follows with 


18, including a Government-owned dock 750 feet in length, but the 
largest privately-owned dock is 465 feet. 

Norfolk bas 10; with the largest 550 feet; Newport News, 3, with 
the maximum one 860 feet long. We have the precedent of large docks 
to be constructed at Portland, Me., and at Savannah, Ga., by the United 
States Shipping Beard. 
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Would it not be interesting, at least as emphasizing our dire neces- 
sities along these lines. to give consideration to what are the facilities 
of the various imvortant ports of the United Kingdom ard Continent? 
Thus, briefiy, I take the liberty of following with some of this data: 
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May FI not anticipate an early statement of your views concerning 
this important question, in order that the matter can be piaced inteili- 
gently before the United States Shipping Board? 


Yours, truly, (Signed) GeorcE S. WEBSTER, 


Director, 
OPINION OF ADMIRAL BOWLES. 

Admiral Bowles, in charge of the great work of organization 
at the Hog Island Shipyard, has also pointed out the wisdom of 
starting in early upon a dry-dock construction plan. A copy of 
his letter to the Shipping Board follows: 


Cnirep Stares Suirprine Boarp, 
EMERGENCY FLeaTr Corporation, 
Philadetphia, Aprit 24, 1918. 
Hon. Epwin N. HURLEY, ’ 
Chairman United States Shipping Board, . 
1319 F Street, NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: F am handing you herewith letter from the Philadeiphia 
Maritime Exchange; under date of April 23, calling attention to th: im- 

mtance of additional dry-docking facilities in this port. This suljeet 

as nct been under my charge, but I am informed that it has been un- 
der consideration by the Division of Shipyard Plants of the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. 

In cornection with the subject, I beg to say that, considering the ex- 
tensive terminal facilities already existing for shipping in Philadelphia, 
the improvemert in that respect now under way. considering the ter- 
minal facilities being created at Hog Island, and the very large numer 
of vessels under construction in this district, | am strongly of the opin- 
ion that the dry-docking facilities are seriousiy inadequate, and, in my 
judgment, th> construction of several additional dry docks for vessels 
of moderate size should be undertaken with the least possible delay. 


Respectfully, yours, (Signed) F. T. Bowtes, 
Assistant General Manager. 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION REQUIRES NEW FACILITIDS. 

That the growing importance of this dry-doek question may 
be more clearly understood, as to the Delaware River, I apnend 
hereto a list of the shipyards, with the number of their -vays, 
together with a list of the employees. This schedule was 
handed to me as of March 27 last, and does not include all of 
the ship and barge construction under way or planned for: 


yy ays, 
Merchants. Shipbuilding Co.,. Bristol.........-........~........ 12 
Trayler €Co.. Bristo:__._..... ili iad cat Acai nial acbeaidate ail aaa tin eet 10 


RI) I Oi iter Ssinalh care acess Aiea npn ieee 
aan sner Shipbuiiding Co.. Camden 


Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Co.. Gloucester 
New Jersey Shipbuilding Co.. Gioucester 
Hog Island, below Philadciphia 
Seamer n Cas a iin hid ita tetera aieesnlisit 
COCR: . Ie On: COI a cin ceca swig ead eeniner eigen deo gaanapate 
Harlan & Hoilingsworth, Wilmington 
Pusey: & Jones, Wilmington.—.—... - Joo 
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Employees March 27, 1918, 
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Naval Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETER F. TAGUE, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe Hovusr or REpRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, May 2, 1918. 


Mr. TAGUE. Mr. Speaker, when the naval appropriation bill 
was being considered by the House I was absent on a visit to 
Boston in company with the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, 
on an inspection of the Boston Navy Yard, for the purpose of 
learning what improvements were necessary to put the yard in 
condition so that they may be able to handle the great volume 
of work which the navy yards are now being called upon to 
perform. 

I think I can safely say that the Secretary’s visit to Boston 
has shown him the absolute necessity for immediate improve- 
ments which are essential at this time, and should be included 
in the present appropriation bill. 

Since I have been a Member of this House I have always been 
a strong advocate of the upbuilding of the navy yards of the 
country, believing that the Government should make use of these 
splendid institutions which the present crisis has shown to be 
of so much importance to the country. 

In the rebuilding of the yards, the Government has decided 
that the Boston Navy Yard, located in the district which I have 
the honor to represent, should become a repair shop of the 
Navy and should be used for repairing ships of the Navy, and 
also the building of the smaller ships which are to be used for 
transports, hospital ships, and supply ships. 

This kind of work is now being carried on successfully at the 
Boston Navy Yard, and the efficient manner in which it is being 
performed is recognized by the department. On account of the 
increase in numbers and sizes of naval ships many improvements 
are necessary, and tools and machinery are required in order 
that this work can be accomplished in a satisfactory manner. 
It was not until the bill had been reported on the floor of the 
House by the committee that I was aware that no appropriation 
was being made for improvements in the Boston Navy Yard, 
notwithstanding the fact that the officials there had made many 
urgent requests for the same, which to them were absolutely 
essential and necessary. I called this fact to the attention of 
the members of the Naval Affairs Committee and was surprised 
to learn from them that the Navy Department had not recom- 
mended any appropriations. I then inquired of the heads of the 
several departments in charge of the different branches of 
work, and was informed that while they were in favor of im- 
proving the plant, and had so recommended, the departmenc had 
not made the recommendations to the Naval Affairs Committee. 
I then took the matter up with the Secretary of the Navy, asking 
him why an appropriation had not been made after the Boston 
yard had recommended these improvements, and asked him to 
recommend appropriations in the bill now before the House, 
The Secretary assured me that he had ordered plans drawn 
and that it was his intention to see that everything was done 
to make the Boston Navy Yard a first-class yard, and would 
give the matter his personal attention. 

I want to say that the very efficient corps of officials at the 
Boston Navy Yard, headed by Capt. William R. Rush and 
backed up by the splendid workmen employed there, have al- 
ways shown their willingness to work hard on any work sent to 
Boston, and they enjoy the confidence of the Navy Department, 
which on many occasions has commended them for their high- 
grade workmanship and efliciency. 

On the 19th day of April Secretary Daniels made a visit to 
the Boston Navy Yard and made a thorough inspection. Under 
his instructions the officers had prepared plans and specifica- 
tions of improvements which, to their minds, were needed and 


| 








| which could be accomplished without in any way impeding the 


progress of the work now going on. The Secretary was thor- 
oughly convinced, after his inspection of the yard and plans ar- 


, ranged, that the best interests of the navy yard could be served 


by making the improvements as laid out. I believe he was also 
convinced that the improvements asked for were of such a na- 
ture that they should be included in this bill. I understand 
that amendmerts to the appropriation bill will be presented in 
the other branch of the Government when the bill is reported 
there. 

After the Secretary had completed his inspection he thanked 
the officers of the yard very heartily for‘their cooperation and 
the manner:in which the work at the navy yard was pro- 
gressing. He also paid a tribute of praise to the workmen of 
the yard for their cooperation and for the spirit they displayed 
in turning out the work in such an efficient manner and as 
quickly as they had. 

I do not believe there is any question in the mind of anyone 
as to the advisabiity of immediately putting this navy yard 
in a condition where it can handle the great voiume of work 
that is now and will be necessary. It must be apparent to all 
that with the increase in numbers and sizes in naval ships, and 
increase in numbers of merchant marine now in our Army em- 
barkation service, and the increase in numbers of merchant 
ships in naval overseas transportation service, that every avail- 
able yard in this country will be tested to its full capacity. To 
me the present repair and alteration facilities of Boston are 
inadequate, but with the proposed improvements the present 
navy yard will be improved and will have facilities required by 
every first-class yard, and the capacity of the yard will be 
doubled. The most urgent of these improvements, and which 
were agreed upon should be done at once, are: 

First. The extension of piers known as Piers Nos. 4, 4A, 5, and 
6. These piers were built in the olden times, when the smaller 
ships were in use in the Navy, and are now inadequate to meet 
the demands of the present-size ships. To accomplish the ex- 
tension of the ways it was necessary to secure the consent: of 
the War Department and the waterway commission of the State 
of Massachusetts. Both of these departments have agreed that 
this work is beneficial and should be done, and have granted 
the permission to do so. It has also the indorsement of the 
shipping interests and property owners in Boston Harbor. It 
is estimated that the cost for the extension of these piers will 
be $400,000. 

Second. The present power plant is not large enough to meet 
the demands of the yard, and is now being used to its full 
capacity. In case of an accident of any kind to this plant the 
entire service ct the Government at the navy yard would be 
crippled. It is advised that a new power plant should be built 
of sufficient size to adequately supply the demands of the yard, 
and the estimated cost of this improvement is about $1,200,000. 

Third. One of the most important, if not the most important, 
improvements necessary is the extension of the machine shop 
and foundry. It has been recommended on very many occasions 
and was only a question of how and where this work should be 
done. It has now been definitely decided that an extension and 
enlargement of the present machine and foundry shops be made 
in order to have the facilities to put these ships in a first-class 
condition and enable them to perform the work now required 
of them. It is felt that some immediate steps must be taken to 
provide for the installation in the machine shop of the tools 
now ordered on approved requisitions that will be delivered 
within the next 6 or 12 months. These tools are most urgently 
needed at present to hanilé the large volume of new and repair 
work that is being done at this yard by working the force in 
three shifts daily seven days a week, including holidays. 

The completion of work could be better expedited and much 
additional work undertaken were the facilities provided at this 
yard. The labor market in this vicinity is such that the force 
of machinists could be considerably increased, it is believed, 
especially if we had the shop facilities and tools to carry on 
work in one shift rather than prosecuting it with so much 
night work. The need of increased floor space in the foundry is 
also urgent. This has been particularly accentuated since the 
large increase in output demanded by the present emergency, 
the installation of a Tropenas converter for making steel cast- 
ings, and recently by the labor disturbance involving a strike of 
all molders in New England. Owing to the congested space in 
the foundry of this yard it is impossible even approximately to 
meet the demands for castings made on us, either of brass, iron, 
or steel, notwithstanding that the force is being worked a maxi- 
mum of 10 hours daily 7 days a week. The present foundry 


building was erected in 1857 and has a floor space of 2,091 
square feet, which was entirely inadequate for the needs of the 
yard even long before the present emergency arose. Since the 
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advent of war other navy yards have been provided with new 
foundries or have had large and radical extensions made to 
existing structures, so that it is believed that the foundry at 
this yard must compare very unfavorably with the material 
conditions that now obtain in connection with foundry plants 
at other navy yards as well as with any manufacturing estab- 
lishments attempting anything like the amount of work that is 
done at this yard. It is absolutely imperative that the present 
foundry here should be enlarged at the earliest practicable 
moment. 

As outlined above, some arrangement must be made for in- 
stalling the machine tools that have been ordered, and addi- 
tional floor space must be provided for the found. y. 

One especially good point in connection with the alterations 
suggested is that they can be effected with littlc interruption to 
the present activities in the shops, new walls and roofs being 
built around and over shops before present walls are removed. 
Also, it is believed that these alterations can be made more 
expeditiously and quickly than any others that will give any- 
thing like the same amount of increased floor space for the 
machine shop and the foundry. 

In reference to this matter the engineering officer has re- 
ported as follows: 

If the above alterations are approved, the extension of machine shop 
No. 1 and the foundry wall will remove from the yard wooden struc- 
tures which fire underwriters have characterized as a menace to the 
yard. It will also permit of utilizing to best advantage the present 
unused space in the courtyard and provide for a modern washroom and 
toilet, replacing the present insanitary and inadequate arrangement. 

With the advancement of modern shipbuilding, the mold loft 
and shop of the yard are not equipped or of sufficient size for the 
carrying out of the work now required. It has been recom- 
mended that this shop be enlarged at the estimated cost of about 
$600,000. For incidental expenses, such as improvements in 
shipping, paving, distributing light and power for the above- 
named improvement, a miscellaneous appropriation of $300,000 is 
required. 

The Secretary has already recommended and the money is ap- 
propriated for immediate improvements to the present power 
plant of $425,000 and an addition to the present storehouse at 
$900,000 ; $500,000 is also haid aside for new tools, which are on 
the way and which will be in use in the yard in a short while. 
Appropriations for these improvements are to be recommended, 
and, I believe, have the sanction of all who have the best in- 
terest of the Navy at heart, and I trust when the naval appro- 
priation bill returns to this House with appropriations in it 
it will be accepted by this body. These improvements have been 
needed for a long time and now, with the present emergency at 
hand, they should be made. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Massachusetts have always been 
liberal in their efforts to support improvements in any part of 
the country that would be for the welfare of the whole country. 
They have been unwilling to stint any appropriation, but have 
always been willing that all parts of the country should be de- 
veloped. In the building up of our own section of the country 
they have always displayed this same liberality. 

We have in Boston one of the best harbors in the country, 
made so by the liberal expenditure of the money of the people 
of the State of Massachusetts. From 1825 to date, a period of 
93 years, the United States has expended about $13,000,000, or 
about $150,000 per year, on Boston Harbor in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, while in one-half of the time, from 1870 to 1918, 48 years, 
the State has expended more than $15,000,000. Receipts from the 
customs of the port of Boston are over $10,000,000 a year, and 
there will be collected in the State of Massachusetts from ordi- 
nary income taxes $40,000,000, and from individual income and 
excess-profit taxes $160,000.000, making up a total paid by the 
citizens of-the State of Massachusetts of $200,000,000 last year. 

In the past few years we have expended $9,000,000 in building 
docks, and to-day we are building the largest dry dock in this 
country. This dock will be built at an expense to the State of 
Massachusetts of over $3,000,000, and the State has already 
agreed with the National Government that they will have the 
privilege of the use of the dock as against any private or com- 
mercial business. 

‘We have built at a great expense out of our treasury the 
largest pier on the Atlantic coast, large enough to accommodate 
six of the largest ships afloat, and the docks have deep water 
to 40 feet to enable them to accommodate any ships that are 
now being constructed. I am quoting these figures to show that 
Massachusetts is ever ready tv do her share in protecting the 
commercial interests of the Natior by the building up of her 
harbor, and I believe that every part of the country benefits by 
these improvements. 

The foreign commerce with the port of Boston is annually 
about $300,000,000. New England manufactures one-seventh of 


the entire manufactured products of the Nation, and the greater 
part of this goes out from this port to foreign countries, 

I believe that the Boston Navy Yard, which has not for a long 
time received any great improvements, should now be tmproved 
in keeping with the rest of the navy yards of the country, and 
it is the duty of the Government to do so. The Charlestown 
Navy Yard has been a repair yard rather than a yard for con- 
struction work, and the great amount of work that has been 
done in the yard has been repairs on ships sent there. 

The property of the Government here is worth in the vicinity 
of $30,000,000 and the location of the yard is right at the head 
of Boston Harbor, at a point where the Mystic and Charles 
Rivers meet and close in a water front of almost one-half a 
mile in the most desirable place in the harbor, which for com- 
mercial and shipping use would be invaluable. 

Mr. Chairman, from the earliest days of American history 
the men of Massachusetts have always been interested in ship- 
ping and shipbuilding, and from that day unto this it has been 
one of the leading ports of the Nation, 

Previous to the establishment of the Charlestown Navy Yard 
a number of vessels had been built in the vicinity of Boston, 
several of which subsequently became well known. In the very 
earliest days of our settlement the importance of ships was 
recognized, and as early as 1629 we find records of six ship- 
wrights having been sent out from London. Gov. Winthrop, 
who reached Boston Bay in 1630, records in 1631 the launching 
of the Blessing of the Bay, the first ship of the infant coleny, 
and on August 9 of that year states, “ The governor’s bark, be- 
ing of 30 tons, went to sea.” This small vessel was later con- 
verted into a cruiser against pirates, and may, therefore, lay 
claim to the honor of having been the first American vessel of 
war. 

The Massachusetts was built at Germantown, a promontory 
in the town of Quincy, in 1789. The frigate Constitution, 
launched in 1797, was built at Hartt’s shipyard, on the site now 
known as Constitution Wharf, and the frigate Boston, the sec- 
ond of that name, was launched from the same yard in 1799. 

It was undoubtedly the work already accomplished in ship- 
building, as well as the importance of the settlement and the 
facilities offered by the harbor, that suggested Charlestown as a 
desirable location for a navy yard. 

On January 25, 1797, a resolution was reported from the Naval 
Committee of the House recommending the establishment of a 
Government dockyard. There. seems to have been no direct 
authority from Congress to purchase a site or build a dock- 
yard; but on February 25, 1799, an act was passed authorizing 
the building of six ships of war, of not less than 74 guns each, 
and appropriating $1,000,000 for this purpose. Hon. Benjamin 
Stoddard, then Secretary of the Navy, recommended the pur- 
chase of the site, which was approved by the President. ‘The 
earliest record of the transaction was a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, dated June 2, 1800, to Dr. Aaron Putnam, of 
Charlestown, who appears to be the agent selected for nego- 
tiating the purchase, stating: 

It is desirable, for the purpose of establishing a navy yard for build- 
ing ships or vessels of war at or in the vicinity of Boston, to purchase, 
on account of the United States, from 10 to 50 acres of land if it can be 
obtained on reasonable terms. 

And inclosing a list of the property referred to, amounting to 
about 474 acres. A later letter from the Secretary to Dr. Put- 
nam, dated August 13, 1800, states: 

The President having determined that the 374 acres of ground at 
Charlestown described in the plan herewith sent should be purchased 
for a ship and dock yard, I have the honor to request, upon satisfy- 
ing yourself of the gocdness of the titles, you will make the purchase, 
taking deeds to the United States for same, which, after having re- 
corded, you wili be pleased to send to me. * * * [I have already 
remitted you $10,000 on this account, and will remit the residue when 
I am informed you want it. 

In accordance with the above letter, the first site of the 
Charlestown yard was purchased, the original purchase amount- 
ing to about 343 acres and the purchase price being about $37,- 
356. Further purchases were made as follows: In 1817, from 
Isaac Hull, 5,i86 square feet, for $3,889.50; in 1862, from Oak- 
man & Eldridge, 115,2104 square feet, Zor $123,100; and in 1867, 
from A. Hull, 23 acres, for $7,000. The amount purchased, with 
the filling in of the marshes and flats, made, in 1880, 87} acres, 
and with the extension of harbor line <nd further filling in since 
that time makes the present area of the yard proper about 111 
acres, of which 80 acres are land and 31 acres water. 

The first commandant of the yard was Capt. (afterwards 
Commodore) Samuel Nicholson, who remained in oflice until his 
death, December 29, 1800. The records show but very few im- 
provements in the yard up to this time. The commandant’s 


house, afterwards the old museum, was built prior to 1808, the 
exact: date not being recorded. 


There were ulso erected a brick 
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store, marine barracks, a hospital, a powder magazine, a wharf, 
and a few temporary sheds. 

Commodore Bainbridge was the next commandant, and he 
took a very active interest in the affairs of the yard and vicin- 
ity, surveying the harbor and recommending improvements ; but 
the appropriations were very meager, the expenditures for ac- 
conmnodations and improvements at the yard in 1811 and 1812 
amounting to but $5,742.43, although, during the year 1812, 13 
vessels received repairs amounting to $245,225.18. The first ves- 
sel launched at the yard was the sloop of war Frolic, on Septem- 
ber 11, 1813, and the next was the Independence, on September 
22, 1814, and from that time up to the commencement of the 
Civil War 21 vessels in all were launched at the yard. 

Among these were several of historic fame—the Cumberland, 
which was sunk by the Confederate ironclad Vitginia (Merrr 
mac) in Hampton Roads in March, 1862; the Merrimac, the first 
steam frigate launched for our Navy, was built at this yard in 
1854-55. The history of this vessel need hardly be told to any 
American—how she was left at the navy yard, Norfolk, in 1861, 
and converted by the Confederates into an ironclad and created 
such havoe with our vessels until she was defeated by the little 

. Monitor in 1862, and was afterwards destroyed by the Confed- 
erates. 

On January 1, 1858, the keel of the historic ship Hartford, the 
flagship of Admiral Farragut, was laid, and she was launched 
in November of that year. 

The cost of improvements at the yard up to 1859, including the 
cost of site and Dry Dock No. 1, which was built in 1827-1833, 
amounted to $3,671,521. 

During the Civil War there was great activity at the yard, 
and between 1861 and 1866, 39 vessels of war were built and 43 
purchased vessels were equipped; the number of vessels re- 
paired, provisioned, and so forth, is up in the hundreds. At 
times there were as many as 5,000 men employed. The Monad- 
nock, a double-turreted monitor, launched in 1864, was the first 
vessel of the kind to go Zrom the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
arriving at Mare Island in 1866, and being afterwards rebuilt 
and converted into the vessel now of the same name. 

In 1874 the iron torpedo boat Intrepid was launched at the 
yard and was the first vessel of that kind added to our Navy. 

From 1832 to 1880, inclusive, $10,618,716 was expended for 
general maintenance of the yard. This does not include the ex- 
penditures on ships built or repaired or pay of workmen em- 
ployed on them. Only one vessel, a small training ship, the Cwm- 
berland, has been built at the yard since that time. 

From 1880 until about 1900 very little was done to improve 
the buildings in the yard, but from 1900 on until the present 
time remodeling and building has been continuous. 

During the present administration new ways have been erected 
for the building of modern types of ships, the most important of 
which was the U. S. S. Bridge, which was completed in record 
time. There is at the present time being built at this yard a hos- 
pital ship, which will soon be completed, and it is expected that 
the ways will be kept busy in this stylc of ship. The relocation 
of the marine railway will also be the means of handling the 
work efficiently at the yard. Many other improvements have 
been advanced, and it is the hope of the citizens of Boston that 
the improvements will continue until this yard is in the fore 
rank of the nav; yards of the Nation. 

[From the Boston Herald, Apr. 28, 1918.] 
NAVY YARD EXTENSION. 


The Navy Department acts wisely in planning the extension of the 
Charlestown Navy Yard. War Department plans on the South Boston 
water front really necessitate an enlargement of the repair plant at the 
other end of the harbor. It would be absurd to send ships away to be 
repaired at other ports for want of facilities here. Yet this has had to 
be done even under existing conditions, because the navy yard has not 
grown in proportion to growing demands. Not always has the Navy 
Department wished to make the yard larger or more largely useful. For 
a good many years the matter was not thought important enough to 
require any serious consideration. Let it be candidly admitted that if 
Washingto» was somewhat blameworthy, so was Boston, or at least 
certain Boston interests. There were local objectors to lengthening of 
the mavy yard piers, as a restriction of general shipping convenience 
and an interference with private rights. No doubt the objectors did not 
see how scientific engineering could accomplish the work in a manner 
that would satisfactorily dispose of the objections. 

Now is the time for all the authorities and interests concerned, both 
Federal and local, to come together and do their best unitedly to make 
the great imprevement which is obviously necessary. We see the Navy 
Department’ wishfu! to yrocosd, the Massachusetts State officials ex- 
pressing hearty approval, the mayor of Boston and the chamber of 
commerce strongiy supporting the project, and the principal shipping 
interests acquiescing. Now let the private property interests in the 
vicinity of the yard show that they also are public spirited, and not 
engage in any harassing opposition. They will be cared for justiy. 
losing nothing whatever to which they are entitled. There may be still 
a few heads ‘nto which the proper authorities will have to knock the 
truth that the public claim to a harbor shore is higher than any private 
claim. Boston as a port has the first title to her water front. And her 
wharves are for the «ieyelopment of shipping facilities, not for the eree- 
tion of manufacturing plants. If our port is to grow as it ought to do. 
threugh the right use of its natural advantages, factories must get out 
of the way cf sh'pping. ; 
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All good citizens will do what they can to help along the navy-yard 
improvement, cooperating to the extent of their ability and opportunity 
with the official representatives of Nation, State, and city. We must 
secs our cyes to the national importance, even the national urgency, 
of the Boston undertakings of the War and Navy Departments. The 
works are not intended to be temporary; they will be of a lasting 
character; yet they can not be completed at leisure, the very first pur- 
pose they have to serve being the winning of the war. Though all 
who are concerned may hurry to the utmost, it will be impossible to 
finish and put into operation one day too soon the immense embarka- 
tion plant from which many divisions of our soldiers, with the requisite 
equipment and supplies, may take their departure for freedom’s battle 
line ‘‘ over there.”’ And so with the navy-yard enlargement; it can not 
be carried out even an hour too soon for the repair of ships that will 
convoy and carry our country’s armed forces to the European ports 
of debarkation. Boston has the shortest road at her door, and should 
be able to send the hosts of victory over it with corresponding quick- 
ness. Government energy and local good will together may soon enable 
us to rejoice in the greater usefulness of Boston Harbor. 


[From the Boston Post, Apr. 27, 1918.] 


Boston 18 COMPETING For SHIELD—Ficures SHow 21,615 Sons IN 
FEDERAL SERVICE. 
11,615 IN MILITARY BRANCH. 

Boston's suiey was made after a careful checking of all available rec- 
ords. On the basis of its 1910 publication—the last official United 
States Government census, which is being used as a basis for the tabu- 
lations in the contest—Boston bad a population of 686,092, including 
oe residents of Hyde Park, which in 1910 was not a part of 

ston. 

Adjt. Gen. Stevens and Charles F. Gettemy, director of the State 
bureau of statistics, have been able to gather figures showing 11,615 
men in the military branch of the service. Boston’s gross quota under 
the first draft was 8,715, and enlistments in the various units of the 
Regular Army from —_ 1, 1917, to April 1, 1918, are estimated at 
2,750. To this was added 150 to’ allow for enlistments from Apri! 1 
fe Agett 6, the latter date being the basis of the Shield of Honor tabu- 
ations. 

9,000 IN NAVAL BRANCH, 


Charles Bosher, of the adjutant general’s office, who is in charge of 
the naval branch of the State and special aid bureau, is satisfied that 
Boston is heavily represented in the Navy, almost as strong as in the 
Army. His estimate of this strength is 9,000. This does not include 
hundreds who have enrolled in the Naval Reserve, but have not yet 
been called to active duty. 

Military officials believe that 1,000 additional men are in the various 
units, properly included in the Shield of Honor competition, but men 
of whom there are at present no available records, due to the crush 
of official business in the War Department at Washington. 


8,500 NATIONAL GUARD, 


The strength of the National Guard when taken into the Federal 
service was approximately 3,500 from Boston, and in determining 
Boston's net quota of men to be sent to Ayer due allowance was made 
Boston as other cities which furnish National Guard units. 

Again yesterday came a flood of additional entries in the competition. 
None of them worried the present leaders, however, and Gay Head 
swung into the final day of receiving tabulations with what appeared 
to be a comfortable lead over all the other claimants. _.- 

But from several towns came word to the Shield of Honor editor that 
before. the time limit expires at midnight other entries will be recorded 
which will change the list of leaders. 


CHECK ALL RECORDS. 


The winner will not be reported to Gov. McCall and announced by him 
until all the records of the leading claimants have been carefully 
checked. All claims must be substantiated by Government credits to 
the town and city quotas in order to prevent any mistakes being made. 
It is for this purpose that the Shield of Honor editor and his assistants 
will check the claimants’ figures. 

Melrose, through Mayor Adams, got back into the competition = 
terday and registered the fine showing of 3.9 per cent of its population 
in service. <A service flag bearing 625 stars was raised recently in 
the city. 

122 MASSACHUSETTS MEN GIVEN CROSSES OF WAR FOR BRAVERY IN 

FRANCE—AMERICANS WHO FOUGHT AT APREMONT HONORED BY FRANCE 

AND PRAISED BY UNITED STATES GENERAL COMMANDING. 


WITH THE AMERICAN ARMY IN FRANCE, 
Sunday, April 2. 


The French Army to-day paid an historic tribute to the United States 
when 122 soldier sons of Massachusetts were decorated with the war 
cross for bravery dispiayed in recent fighting. The ceremony, which 
was held on a picturesque field a short distance from the front-line 
trenches, was one of the most impressive in which American soldiers 
have participated since their entry into the war. 

One hundred and seventeen men from the One hundred and fourth 
(Massachusetts) Regiment, who bore the brunt of ihe German attack in 
the Apremont Forest on April 12, received medals, as did five men of 
another regiment who had participated in earlier fighting around Sois- 
sons. Here and there in the line of heroes were spaces representing 
Americans who were killed or wounded seriously. 

It bad been raining in the forenoon, but the sun broke through the 
grayish clouds when the One hundred and fourta Regiment, which also 
was decorated as a unit, passed in review before American and French 





enerals. Bands played ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” and “ The Mar- 
Sellaise,” while the merican and French flags waved proudly and de- 
fiantly within sound of the roar of German guns. The French general, 


in conferring the decorations, said of the regiment: 

“It showed the greatest audacity and a fine spirit of sacrifice. Sub- 
jected to very violent bombardments and attacks by large German 
forces, it succeeded in checking the dangerous advance and took at the 

oint of the bayonet in a most vigorous way prisoners and some demol- 
[shed trenches, from which it had fallen back at the first assault. 

The few civilian spectators who witnessed the. ceremony included 
several French women, residents of villages near the front. They 
cheered as the young- Americans, wearing full equipment and k:Imets, 
marched by. 

Some Americans attached to other unity ~sore greatly moved when 
the band played the national anthem. ‘Th , saw the bright ncw flag 


and realized what their comrades had been through to merit the honors.. 
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The general commanding the American forces shook hands with and 
spoke words of encouragement to each of the men decorated, saying it 
was the proudest moment of his life to be the commander of men who 
had done such great honor to the country. 


NAVY YARD DOUBLES LIBERTY LOAN QUOTA. * 


With speeches and music to-day the Charlestown Navy Yard ccle- 
brated the feat of doubling its liberty loan quota, which it made known 
by placing a blue star in the honor flag. This yard now leads the 
navy yards of the country in number of subscriptions, as 97 per cent 
of its empioyees have bought bonds. 7 

Not satisfied with this record the liberty loan organization, under 
Pay Director J. S. Carpenter, is out for a record of 100 per cent and 
a new star which goes with it. At the gathering to-day it was stated 
that 27 of the shops had subscribed 100 per cent and only 2 shops had 
not yet reached that goal. 

The total subscriptions now amount to $650,000, while the quota is 
$300,000. The coppersmith shop proudly displays two stars in its flag 
to show that each of its employees has two bonds. 

Speeches were made at the gathering to-day by Lieut. A. A. Gathe- 
mann and Pay Director Carpenter. Naval officials present included 
Capt. William R. Rush. ° 


Mob Violence. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. MERRILL MOORES, 
OF INDIANA, 
In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 8, 1918. 


Mr. MOORES of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, in 1837 Abraham 
Lincoln, at the time less than 28 years old, in addressing a 
club of young men at Springfield, Ill, on “The perpetuation of 
our political institutions,” spoke as follows: 


There is even now something of ill omen amongst us. I mean the in- 
creasing disregard fer law which pervades the country—the growing 
disposition to substitute the wild and furious passions in lieu of the 
sober judgment of courts, and the worse than savage mobs for the execu- 
tive ministers of justice. This disposition is awfully fearful in any 
community ; and that it now exists in ours, though grating to our feel- 
ine to admit, it would be a violation of truth and an insult to our in- 
telligence to deny. Accounts of outrages committed by mobs form the 
everyday news of the times. They have rvaded the country from 
New England to Louisiana; they are neither peculiar to the eternal 
snows of the former nor the burning suns of the latter; they are not 
the creature of climate, neither are they confined to the slaveholding or 
the nonslaveholding States. Alike they spring up among the pleasure- 
hunting masters of southern slaves and the order-loving citizens of 
the tand of steady habits. Whatever, then, their cause may be, it is 
common to the whole country. 

It, would be tedious as well as useless to recount the horrors of all of 
them. Those happening in the State of Mississippi and at St. Louis 
are perhaps the most dangerous in example and revolting to humanity. 
In the Mississippi case they first commenced by hanging the regular 
gamblers—a set of men certainly not following for a livelihood a very 
useful or very honest occupation, but one which, so far from being 
forbidden by the laws, was actually licensed by an act of the legisla- 
ture passed but a single year before. Next, negroes suspected of con- 
aytting to raise an insurrection were caught up and hanged in all parts 
of the State; then, white men supposed to be leagued with the negroes ; 
and, finally, strangers from neighboring States, going thither on busi- 
ness, were in many instances subjected to the same fate. Thus went 
on this process of hanging, from gamblers to negroes, from negroes to 
white citizens, and from these to strangers, till dead men were seen 
literally dangling from the boughs of trees upon every roadside, and in 
numbers that were almost sufficient to rival the native Spanish: moss of 
the country as a graeety of the forest. 

. Turn then to that horror-striking scene at St. Louis. A single victim 
only was sacrificed there. ‘This story is very short, and is perhaps the 
most highly tragic of anything of its length that has ever been wit- 
nessed in real life.’ A mulatto man by the name of McIntosh was 
seized in the street, dragged to the suburbs of the city, chained to a 
tree, and actually burned to death; and all within a single hour from 
the time he had been a freeman attending to his own business and at 
peace with the world. 

Such are the effects of mob law and such are the scenes becoming more 
and more frequent in this land so lately famed for love of law and order 
and the stories of which have even now grown too familiar to attract 
anything more than an idlje remark. 

ut you are, perhaps, ready to ask, “ What_has this to do with the 
perpetuation of our political institutions?” I answer, “It has much 
to do with it.” Its direct consequences are, comparatively: speaking 
but a small evil, and much of its danger consists in the proneness of 
our minds to regard its direct as its only consequences. Abstractly 
considered, the hanging of the gamblers at Vicksburg was of but little 
consequence. They constitute a portion of population that is worse 
than useless in any community; and their death, if no. pernicious ex- 
ample be set by it, is never matter of reasonable regret with anyone, 
If they were annually swept from the stage of existence by the plague 
or smallpox, honest men would. perhaps, be much profited by the opera- 
tion. Similar, too, is the correct reasoning in regard to the burning 
of the negro at St. Louis. He had forfeited his life by the perpetra- 
tion of an outrageous murder upon one of the most worthy and respect- 
able citizens of the city, and had he not died as he did he must have 
died by the sentence of the law ip a very short time afterwards. As 
to him alone, it was as well the way it was as it could otherwise have 
been. But the example in either case was fearful. When men take it 
in their heads to-jay to hang gamblers or burn murderers. they should 
recollect that in the confusion usually attending such transactions they 
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will be as likely to hang or burn some one who is neither a gambler 
nor a murderer as one who is, and that, acting upon the example they 
set, the mob of to-morrow may, and probably will, hang or burn some 
of them by the very same mistake. And not only 80; the innocent, those 
who have ever set their faces against violations of law in every shape, 
alike with the guilty, fall victims to the ravages of mob law; and thus 
it goes on, step by step, till all the walls erected for the defense of the 
persons and property of individuals are trodden down and disregarded. 
But all this, even, is not the full extent of the evil. By such examples, 
by instances of the perpetrators of such acts going unpunished, the 
lawless in spirit are encouraged to become lawless in practice; and hav- 
ing been used to no restraint but dread of punishment they thus become 
absolutely unrestrained. Having ever regarded government as their 
deadliest bane, they make a jubilee of the suspension of its operations 
and pray for nothing so much as its total annihilation, while, on the 
other hand, good men, men who love tranquility, who desire to abide 
by the laws and enjoy their benefits, who would gladly shed their blood 
in the defense of their country, seeing their property destroyed, their 
families insulted and their lives endangered, their persons injured, and 
seeing nothing in prospect that forebodes a change for the _ better, 
become tired of and disgusted with a government that offers them no 
protection, and are not much averse to a change in which they imagine 
they have nothing.to lose. Thus, then, by the operation of this mobo- 
cratic spirit, which all must admit is now abroad in the land, the 
strongest bulwark of any government, and particularly of those con- 
stituted like ours, may effectually be broken down and _ destroyed—I 
mean the attachment of the pecple. Whenever this effect shall be 
produced among us; whenever the vicious portion of (our) population 
shall be permitted to gather in bands of hundreds and thousands, and 
burn churches, ravage and rob provision stores, throw printing presses 
into rivers, shoot editors, and hang and burn obnoxious persons at 
pleasure, and with impunity, depend upon it, this Government can 
not last. But such things the feelings of the best citizens will become 
more or less alienated from it, and thus it will be left without friends 
or with too few, and those few too weak to make their friendship 
effectual. At such a time, and under such circumstances, men of suf- 
ficient talent and ambition wiil not be wanting to seize the opportunity, 
strike the blow, and overturn that fair fabric which for the last half 
century has been the fondest hope of the lovers of freedom throughout 
the world. 

I know the American people are much attached to their Government ; 
I know they would suffer much for its sake; I know they would endure 
evils long and patiently before they would ever think of exchanging it 
for another; yet, notwithstanding all this, if the laws be continually 
despised and disregarded, if their rights to be secure in their persons and 
property are held by no better tenure than the caprice of a mob, the 
alienation, of their affections from the Government is the natural conse- 
quence; and to that, sooner or later, it must cole. ’ 


* * * * ” > = 


The question recurs, ‘“‘ How shall we fortify against it?” The answer 
is simple. * * * Let reverence for the laws be breathed by every 
American mother to the lisping babe that prattles on her lap; let it be 
taught in schools, in seminaries, and in colleges; let it be written in 
primers, spelling books, and in almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and enforced in courts of justice. 
And, in short, let it become the political religion of the Nation, and let 
the old and the young, the rich and the poor, the grave and the gay, of 
all sexes and tongues and colors and conditions, sacrifice unceasingly 
upon its altars. " 

While ever a state of feeling such as this shall universally, or even 
very generally, prevail throughout the Nation, vain will be every effort 
and fruitless every attempt to subvert our national freedom. 

When I so pressingly urge a strict observance of all the laws, let me 
not be understood as saying there are no bad laws or that grievances 
may not arise for the redress of which no legal provisions have been 
made. I mean to say no such thing. But I do mean to say that, 
although bad laws, if they exist, should be repealed as soon as possible, 
still, while they continue in force. for the sake of example they should 
be religiously observed. So also in unprovided cases. If such arise, let 
proper legal provisions be made for them with the least possible deiay, 
but till then let them, if not foo intolerable, be borne with. 

There is no grievance that is a fit object of redress by mob law. In 
any case that may arise, as, for instance, the promulgation of abolition- 
ism, one of two positions is necessarily true; that is, the thing is right 
within itself cee therefore deserves the protection of all law and all 
good citizens, or it is wrong and therefore proper to be prohibited by 
legal enactments; and in neither case is the interposition of mob law 
either necessary, justifiable, or excusable. 


This speech was made by Mr. Lincoln more than 80 years ago, 
but every year that has passed since it was made has given evi- 
dence that what he said was true. In 1837-the Federal Govern- 
ment had no power to legislate for the control and restraint of 
mobs. There was then no duty on Congress to control the mob. 

Half a century ago the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States was ratified, which by section 1 pro- 
vided that no State shall ‘‘ deprive any person of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws.” 

With the adoption of this amendment 50 years ago it became 
the duty of the Congress under the Constitution to see to it that 
no State shall deny to any person within its jurisdiction the 
equal protection of the laws; for the amendment itself provides 
that “ the Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article.” 

There is no Member of Congress so ignorant as not to know 
that many States in the Union, by the acts or wicked and crimi- 
nal negligence or cowardice of their officials. are constantly deny- 
ing to and withholding from aliens and citizens of a different 
race or complexion than that of the majority the equal protec- 
tion of the:laws. There are seemingly States in which almost 


the only protection the laws afford is that accorded by the courts 


and officials to Caucasian citizens of Anglo-Saxon ancestry of 








crag * 


so 
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the reformed or Protestant faith, who speak the English language 
without perceptible foreign accent. 

It is net difficult for one not trained to the law to understand 
what this provision means nor to see its purpose, but if the lan- 
guage were obscure we have the benefit of a stronger light of 
judicial reasoning in the construction of this one section than 
of any other section in the Constitution. Briefly stated, the 
prohibition upon State action or nonaction as stated by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is that the provision “has 
referenee to actions of the political body. denominated a State, 
by whatever instruments or in whatever modes that action may 
be taken. A State acts by its legislative, its executive, or its 
judicial authorities. It can act in no other way. The constitu- 
tional provision therefore must mean that no agency of the State 
or of the officers or agents by whom its powers are exerted shall 
deny to any person within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” (Mr. Justice Strong, ex parte Virginia, 100 
U. S., 347.) 

A distinguished southern judge has given this definition: 


By “equal protection of the laws” is meant equal security under 
them to everyone, in his life, his liberty, his property, and in the pur- 
suit of happiness. It not only implies the right of each to resort 
on the same terms with others to the courts of the country for the 
security of his person and property, the prevention and redress of 
wrongs, and the enforcement of contracts, but also his exemption from 
any greater burdens and charges than such as are equally imposed on 
all others under like circumstances, 

The Supreme Court of the United States says of this provi- 
sion: 

When the facts shown cstablish an administration directed so exclu- 
sively against a particular class of persons as to warrant and require 
the conclusion that, whatever may have been the intent of the laws as 
adepted, they are applied by the public authorities charged with their 
administration, and thus representing the State itself, with a mind so 
unequal and oppressive as to amount to a practical denial by the State 
of that equal protection of the laws which is secured to the petitioners 
as to all other persons, by the broad and benign provisions of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
Though the law itself be fair on its face and impartial in appearance, 
yet if it is applied and administered by public authority with an evil 
eye and an unequal hand, so as practically to make unjust and illegal 
discriminations between persons in similar circumstances material to 
their rights, the denial of equal justice is still within the prohibition 
of the Constitution. 

In another case the same court said: 


An actual discrimination against a negro, on account of his race, by 
officers intrusted with the duty of carrying out the law is as potential in 
creating a denial of equality of rights as a discrimination made by law. 

It is true that Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, gave 
the Congress power “ to suppress insurrections,” but it was not 
until long after the adoption of the fourteenth amendment that 
our Supreme Court construed “ insurrections” to include mobs 
and riotous assemblages, although, as commonly defined, the 
word clearly includes them. There can be no doubt whatever 
as to the power of Congress under the Constitution, as con- 
strued by the Supreme Court, to punish lynching. 

In the face of recent history, can there be any doubt as to our 
duty to enact laws which will make good the constitutional as- 
surance of equal protection of the laws as to life, liberty, and 
property in every part of the Union and to see that the poor, 
the weak, and the unfortunate are everywhere protected? No 
country is really free where its flag does not bring to everyone 
within its jurisdiction a guaranty of all’ his constitutional 
rights and an assurance that the Nation will give to its hum- 
blest inhabitant that protection which is his right under the law. 

Let us look the matter of lynching and its unholy prevalence 
squarely in the face, By the best statistics obtainable, in the 
33 years since 1885, forty-two hundred and ten persons have 
lost their lives by lynching in the United States. Where a man 
is put to death by lynching he surely has no redress thereafter. 
Has anyone heard of any punishment accorded to any murderer 
who has taken another’s life by !ynching? Has anyone heard 
of any compensation to the widow or orphan children of any 
American citizen so lawlessly slain by his neighbors? 

It is true that the United States has paid other nations large 
sums for the killing of their citizens resident among us. I ap- 
pend a statement from the Secretary of State showing that we 
have paid as a Nation to France, Spain, China, Italy, Great 
Britain, and Mexico an aggregate of $792,499.39 as a poor com- 
pensation for the murder of their citizens by lawless mobs of 
Americans; and that there are unadjusted claims for the murder 
of Austrians, Greeks, Japanese, and Italians in recent years. 

I blush to have to confess that in all the diplomatic contro- 
versies which have grown out of claims for compensation for 
these murders our Government has uniformly and consistently 
pleaded the baby act, alleging that the Federal Government is 
impotent and that the respective States are solely to blame for 
not protectins foreigners. From the days when our common 
ancestor laid the blame for lawbreaking on his only human com- 
panion human nature seems to have remained unchanged and 
unchangeable. 


I can not imagine anything more humiliating to a Govern- 
ment claiming to be a sovereign State, a Nation, than the con- 
fession that it is unable to carry out the guaranty in its 
Constitution that no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property without due process of law. 

The payment of almost $800,000 to friendly foreign nations 
for the unpunished murder of less than 100 of their citizens 
seems large, but it was undoubtedly just or Congress would not 
have paid it. If the murder of less than a hundred strangers 
has cost $800,000, the question naturally follows, How much 
has the murder of 4,000 of our citizens and neighbors cost the 
country and the communities in which their lives were taken? 

No statistics of lynchings prior to 1885 are obtainable. The 
Cyclopedia of American Government accepts as authentic the 
figures of the Chicago Tribune that the number of persons 
lynched between 1885 and 1912 was 3,539. The World Almanac 
gives the lynchings since 1912 and up to November, 1917, as 671, 
making for the 33 years a total of 4,210, not counting some 50 
or more persons killed in the race riots at East St. Louis Jast 
year, 

It is interesting to know in what States the laws are not 
enforced, and I give from the cyclopedin above quoted, supple- 
mented by figures from the World Almanac, a statement cover- 
ing such crimes for the last 10 years: 
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The following table, taken from the tabulations of the World 
Almanag, is interesting and will repay careful study as classify- 














ing the persons lynched: . 
Year. ‘Total. | South. | North. } Nezro. | Wh te aa Male, |Female. 
(6 65 1 58 
65 61 4 * 57 
6? 49 3 50 
45 42 3 45 
27 25 2 22 
78 77 1 42 
55 - 54 1 48 
32 30 3 30 
420 403 17 352 











The above table does not inelude the killing of 50 or more in 
the race riots at East St. Louis last year. 
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.. Under the classification given as miscellaneons are many 
trival charges or offenses, some of them punishable with a 
small fine or brief jail sentence and many not recognized even 
as misdemeanors. In some cases no charge at all is made. 
Among the grounds stated for the lynchings are the follow- 
ing: Six “killed by night riders,” theft, insults to men, in- 
sults to women, race prejudice, wife beating, poisoning mules, 
insolence, entering woman’s room, accidentally killing a child 
in driving a motor car, intimacy with a woman, vagrancy, 
fomenting strikes, and many others of like character and 
gravity. 

I have simply stated the bare facts in describing a condition 
which every good citizen knows ought not to exist. 

Strenuous efforts have been made in many States 
lynching prevails to stamp it out by State legislation, all of 
which have proved unsuccessful. The constitution of South 
Carolina provides forfeiture of office and imposes severe pen- 
alties upon officers who permit prisoners to be lynched; and 
Georgia, North Carolina, Ohio, Tennessee, Kentucky, Texas, 
Michigan, Kansas, Indiana, and other States have enacted 
laws directed against lynching, but the evil still exists and the 
statistics given show that State legislation has not proved 
effective for its eradication. 

The very fact that many of the States have tried to suppress 
lynching and been unsuccessful affords a strong argument for 
Federal intervention. 

The fact that we are at war furnishes another most powerful 
and persuasive reason. The brutality of our enemy may lead 
the IXaiser at any moment to retaliation upon the person of 
some brave American officer for the murder of Praeger in 
Collinsville, Ill., last month. The lynching of an Italian, 
Frenchman, or Englishman—and citizens of all three countries 
have been lynched here in comparatively recent years—may 
effect a break between us and one of our allies. Whatever we 
do in peace, in war we must stand united against the common 
enemy. Race prejudice and enmity must certainly for the time 
be stamped out. When the Caucasian, the negro, and the Malay 
are standing shoulder te shoulder fighting under and for our 
flag, let us say to our soldiers of whatever race, color, nation- 
ality, or religion that their families and their own people shall 
be protected in their civil rights and in their lives, liberty, and 
property here at home. 

I have submitted for your approval and confidently ask the 
enactment of a bill to assure to persons within the jurisdiction 
of every State the equal protection of the laws. Its purpose is 
to hold out the protecting hand of the Federal Government to 
every man who may have cause to think that his life is in 
danger from the mob. 

We have now a law on the books which has been in effect 
since 1870, and whose constitutionality has been sustained by 
the Supreme Court of the United States (sec. 31 of the judi- 
ciary act, R. S., U. S., sec. 641), which provides that “ when 
any civil suit or criminal prosecution is commenced in any 
State court, for any cause whatsoever, against any person 
who is denied or can not enforce in the judicial tribunals of 
the State or in the part of the State where such suit or prose- 
cution is pending any right secured to him by any law  provid- 
ing for the equal civil rights of citizens of the United States or 
of all persons within the jurisdiction of the United States” the 
“eause may be removed for trial to the Federal court of the 
district. 

I simply propose that the protection of this dct and its as- 
surance of a fair trial and the equal protection of the laws 
shall be broadened and enlarged until it embraces within its 
protection the friendless and unfortunate person who may be 
justly in fear of mob violence and whose life may be taken 
from him before he is given opportunity to make whatever de- 
fense he may have. 

Provision for a removal to the Federal courts and for the 
protéction of the Federal officers is made in the first seven sec- 
tions of the bill. The eighth and ninth define and punish the 
crime of lynching. The remaining sections simply adopt the 
South Carolina and Ohio laws imposing a penalty upon the 
county in which the laws against lynching have not been sus- 
tained, in the States by which they were enacted, the South 
Carolina law in Brown v. Orangeburg County (55 S. C., 45; 32 
8. E., 764) and the Ohio law in Commissioners v. Church (62 
Ohio Stat., 318). I can find no stronger argument for this 
remedy for an admitted evil than these words from the opinion 
of the South Carolina court: 

It has been held that statutes making a community liable for damages 
in cases of lynchings, and giving a right of recovery to the legal repre- 
sentatives of the person lynched, are valic on the ground that the main 


pornose is to impose a penalty on the community which is given to the 
egal representatives not because they have been damaged but because 


where 


the legislature sees fit thus to dispose of the penalty. Such statutes 
are salutary, as ilieir effect is to render protection to human life and 
make communities law-abiding. 


MEMORANDUM RecarDINe INJURIES INFLICTED ON CERTAIN ALIENS IN 
THE UNITED STATES AS A RESULT OF MOB VIOLENCE AND REGARDING 
INDEMNITIES PAID BY THIS GOVERNMENT IN SucH CASES. 


On November 15, 1811, an affray took place in Savannah, Ga., between 
some American sailors and some seamen belonging to the French 
privateers La Francaise and La Vengeance, which were then in that 

ort. In the affray one of the American sailors was killed and a 
french seaman was mortally wounded, and in consequence of this 
affair a local mob was raised which killed several of the French seamen 
and destroyed the privateers by fire, notwithstanding the interference 
of the police and military authorities at Savannah. It seems that the 
State of Georgia offere® to make reparation for the outrage, but that 
the French minister at Washington demanded the prosecution and 
punishment of the guilty, the tender of satisfaction for au insult to 
the French flag, and indemnity for the owner of the vessels. 

The French Government aiso presented a claim for 70,000 francs 
on account of the French privateer La Revanche du Cerf, which was 
burned by a mob at Norfolk, Va., on the night of April-15, 1811, because, 
it was said, of false reports circulated against the vessel. 

By a convention concluded July 4, 1831, for the mutual settlement 
of claims, it was recited that. in consideration of the payment of 
1,500,000 francs, the United States was liberated from all claims on the 
part of France or her citizens, either for supplies or accounts, or for 
“unlawful seizures, captures, detention. arrests, or destruction of 
French vessels, cargoes, or their property.” 


In 1851 a riot took place in New Orleans, the Spanish consul and 
consulate and certain Spanish residents being the objects of attack. 
It appears that on August 21, 1851, news was brought to New Orleans 
by the steamer Crescent City of the capture by Spanish authorities in 
Cuba of one of the Lopez filibustering expeditions. Some of the mem- 
bers of the expedition were executed, while others were held as prisoners. 
On receipt of the news a Spanish paper at New Orleans, called La 
Union, published an “extra” giving an account of the affair with 
comments. Subsequently the office of this newspaper was attacked by 
a mob and practically destroyed, some Spanish coffee houses and to- 
bacco stores were wholly or partly demolished, and the Spanish con- 
sulate was raided. 

The Spanish Government requested that indemnification be made to 
the consul and to Spaniards resident at New Orleans for the injury 
and loss of property. Considerable ead correspondence followed, 
and Congress, on recommendation of President Fillmore, by an act 
approved August 31, 1852, appropriated the sum of $25,000 “to make 
compensation to the Spanish consul and other subjects of Spain residin 
at New Orleans and subjects of Spain at < West for losses occasionec 
by violence in the year 1851.” * * * y an act of March 3, 1853, 
however, the President was requested to make an investigation of the 
losses in question, and it was provided that such losses as he should 
certify as having been suffered should be paid. 


In 1880 certain British subjects were injured by a mob in Texas. 
Secretary of State Evarts, in a communication addressed to the British 
minister at Washington, took the view that as the offense “ was directed 
against the peace and dignity of the State” it was “‘ cognizable only 
by the authorities of that State,’ and that the injured persons, “‘in their 
capacity of British subjects, could resort to the courts of the United 
States at their option for civil redress and indemnity.” 


In 1864 Secretary of State Frelinghuysen, in a communication ad- 
dressed to the Japanese minister at Washington, took the position that 
the Government of the United States was not responsible to the Japanese 
Government for the lynching and murder of a Japanese subject in Utah 
by a mob, which could not have been prevented by due diligence and 
energy by the Government. In this case the Japanese had shot and 
killed a woman “ without excuse or justification.” 


In 1880 certain Chinese residents of Denver, Colo., suffered serious 
injuries in their persons and property and one of their number was 
killed. These occurrences resulted from the conduct and action of a 
lawiess meb, who for a brief period olffained the mastery over the law 
and local authorities. The attack of the mob appears to have been at 
fitst indiscriminately directed against the iaw-abiding citizens of the 
whole community. Secretary Evarts, in re this case with the 
Chinese minister at Washington, expressed regret for the outrages per- 
petrated and pointed out that, whatever remedies might be afforded to 
the citizens of Colorado or to the citizens of the United States from 
other States of the Union resident in Colorado for losses resulting from 
that occurrence, were equally open to Chinese residents of Denver who 
suffered from the lawlessness of the mob. This, he said, was “all that 
the principles of international law and usages of national comity de- 
mand.” 


In 1885 the Chinese minister at Washington brought to the notice 
of Secretary of State Bayard that an attack had been made on Chinese 
subjects at Rock Springs, in the Territory of Wyoming. He stated that 
several hundred Chinese subjects, while quietly engaged in their usual 
occupations at that place, suddenly and without provocation were at- 
tacked by a lawless band of armed men, who were said to have numbered 
about 150 persons. It appears that many of the Chinese were shot 
while in their houses or while they were endeavoring to run away from 
them; that the raiders set fire to the houses and the entire village; 
and that all the Chinese habitations therein were burned to the ground. 
Considerable diplomatic correspondence between the Government of the 
United States and the Chinese Government followed this occurrence, 
during the course of which Secretary Bayard denied liability on the part 
of the Federal Government for reparation or indemnity for the iniuries 
inflicted by the mob. d 

By an act of Congress approved February 24, 1887, which was 


passed on the recommendation of President Cleveland, it was provided 
that the sum of $147,748.74 should be “ paid to the Chinese Govern- 
ment in consideration of the losses sustained by certain Chinese sub- 
jects by mob violence at Rock Springs, in the Territory of Wyoming, 
September 3, 1885. * * *.” t 
the question of liability. 


No reservation was made in this act o 
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By Article V of the immigration treaty between the United States 
and Chira, signed ‘at Washington March 12, 1888, it was stipulated 
that the sum of $276,619.75 should be paid by the United States to the 
Chinese minister at Washington as full indemnity for various losses 
and injuries inflicted on Chinese in the United States. The losses and 
injuries referred to were inflicted in the Territories of Washington, 
Montana, and Alaska and the State of California, and were in addition 
to the losses sustained at Rock Springs, for which indemnity was made 
under the act of September 24, 1887. Legal liability to pay any indem- 
nity was disclaimed in the treaty. ‘This agreement, for reasons not 
connected with Article V, was not ratified. Congress, however, by an 
act approved October 19. 1888, provided for the payment to the Chinese 
Government of the precise sum specified in Article V of the treaty. 


In 1891, 11 persons of Italian origin, who were charged with having 
been concerned in the murder of D. C. Henesy, chief of police at New 
Orleans, La., were killed by a mob of citizens in the parish prison in 
that city. Of the 11 persons who were killed, 5 had not been tried, 
while 3 bad been acquitted, and 3 were to be tried a second time. The 
murder of Henesy was alleged to have been ihe result of machinations 
of a secret society called the Mafia. The Italian Government urgently 
insisted on reparation, and, failing to obtain it, withdrew its minister. 
The reparation demanded by the Government of Italy was to consist 
of the following points: 

“1. The official assurance by the Federal Government that the 
guilty parties should be brought to trial. : 

“2. The recognition in principle that an indemnity is due to the 
relatives of the victims.” 

The incident was closed by the payment to the Italian Government of 
$24,330.90. 

In 1895 the corpse of A. J. Hickson, an American saloonkeeper, was 
found in a coal field in Huerfano County, Colo. The coroner’s jury 
found that he was murdered by an Italian miner, who was immediately 
placed in jail at Walsenberg. Other miners were implicated and were 
arrested. Four of them were held, and on their way to Walsenberg, 
under the escort of two deputy sheriffs, they were intercepted by half a 
dozen men on horseback. Subsequently seven masked and armed men 
got into the jail and killed two of the prisoners. Two others were 
afterwards found wandering in the mountains frost bitten, so that their 
feet had to be amputated. In October, 1895, the Italian ambassador, 
at the suggestion of the Secretary of State, entered a claim against 
this Government, On recommendation of President Cleveland Congress, 
by an act approved June 8, 1896, made provision for the payment to 
the Italian Government of an indemnity in the sum of $10,000. 


In 1896 an outbreak of mob fury occurred at Hahnville, La., whereby 
three prisoners of Italian origin, held on a charge of homicide, met 
violent death. No indemnity appears to have been paid in this in- 
stance. Secretary of State Olney, in a report to the President respect- 
ing this occurrence, pointed out that it or that all normal pre- 
cautions for the safety of the prisoners ha n taken by local officials, 
and that no blame could justly attach to them by reason of the sudden 
outbreak of mob violence. He further observed that investigation had 
disclosed that the three lynched men by participating in political af- 
fairs of this country and voting at elections should “ probably be re- 
garded as having renounced their natural status.” 


_In 1896 three Italians were lynched at Hahnville, La. Diplomatic 
discussion followed this occurrence, and the Italian ambassador com- 
plained of a failure of justice in the case. By an act approved July 19, 
1897, Congress appropriated $6,000 to be paid ‘“ out of humane consid- 
eration and without reference to the question of liability therefor, to 
the Italian Government. * * *” 


In 1899 the Italian Embassy at Washington communicated with the 
department regarding the hanging by a mob at Tallulah, La., of four 
Italians against whom it seems that fury of a mob had been aroused 
because of a quarrel which arose between one of them and a Dr. Hod 
who it had been erroneously reported had been shot. President Mc- 
Kinley brought this occurrence to the attention of Congress and re- 
newed recommendations previously made by him that Congress ap- 
peeometee confer on the Federal courts jurisdiction in this class of 
nternational cases where the ultimate responsibility of the Federal 
Government may be involved. 


In 1901 the Italian Embassy at Washington urgently presented to 
the Department of State the case of three Italians, two of whom wete 
kiJled and the third wounded, at Erwin, Miss. Representations made 
by the ambassador were transmitted by the Department of State to 
“the committees of the Senate and House of Representatives having 
under consideration the President’s recommendation that indemnity be 
graciously tendered to the families of the victims, and that legislation 
be enacted to give the Federal courts original jurisdiction of treaty 
offenses against aliens.” By an act approved March 3, 1903, the sum 
of $5,000 was appropriated by Congress to be paid “out of humane 
consideration, without reference to the — of liability therefor, 
to the Italian Government. as full indemnity ” to the heirs of the slain 
men, 


In 1895, during the labor disturbance in New Orleans, the purser on 
the British steamer Engineer, while on the wharves in the discharge of 
nis duties, was shot and wounded by a body of armed men without 
rovocation or warning. As the man was apparently permanently 
njured, the British Government informally suggested that the United 
State pay him £500, “as a ey oe of compensation.” It ap- 
pears that the rioters did not intend shoot the man, but that he was 
struck by a shot fired at laborers whom the rioters desired to prevent 
from working. In an act approved June 8, 1896, Jom Was made 
for the payment to the injured man of the sum of $1,000, and to an- 
other British subject and his wife and daughter $1,000 “for loss of 

roperty and bodily injuries inflicted in the State of Nebraska by resi- 

ents of that State.” 


In 1885 two persons, named Sears and Meirhaus, were shot, the former 
saeey at Yreka, Cal. ‘wo persons, one of them a Mexican, were ar- 
rested and put in jail on the charge of haying committed the crime. 
Subsequently both of them were taken from jail by a mob and hanged. 


The Mexican minister at Washington requested that persons concerned 
in the aa be punished and that a suitable indemnity be paid to 
the family of the Mexican citizen who had been lynched. The matter 
was brought to the attention of Congress by President McKinley, and by 
an act approved July 7, 1898, Congress appropriated the sum of $2,00 
to be paid “ out of humane consideration, without reference to the ques- 
tion of liability therefor, to the Mexican Government, as full indemnity 
to the heirs of Luys Moreno. * *% *” 


By an act 7 roved March 3, 1901, Congress, on the recommendation 
of President McKinley, made appropriation of the same amount in simi- 
lar terms to be paid to the Mexican Government as indemnity to the 
heirs of Florentine Suaste, a Mexican citizen, who was lynched in 
Lasalle County, Tex. 


On the occasion of a conflict which took place in 1897 near Hazelton, 
Pa., between the sheriff of Luzerne County and his armed force, on the 
one side, and striking laborers on the other, 10 Austrian and Hungarian 
subjects were killed and 11 more or less severely wounded. The minister 
of Austria-Hungary at Stay me brought the matter to the attention 
of the Department of State and requested that an investigation therein 
be made. During the course of an extended diplomatic discussion the 
Government of the United States took the position that the case was 
“not one for diplomatic intervention ’’; that the interested parties had 
“a resort to the courts for recovery of damages,” if any had been 
unlawfully occasioned; that this Government was convinced that the 
strikers were engaged in an act of lawlessness, and that any injuries 
inflicted were sustained by them in resisting the lawful efforts of local 
authorities to keep the peace. 


In 1909 a riot occurred in the city of South Omaha, Nebr., which was 
directed against Greek subjects residents in that place. Personal in- 
juries and property losses were inflicted on the victims of acts of vio- 
lence committed by the rioters, and approximately 1,200 Greeks were 
driven from the city. Prior to these riots a feeling of hostility appears 
to have existed among the people of South Omaha against Greek sub- 
jects there resident, caused, as represented by residents of the city, by 
the manner of living of some of these Greeks, by the lawlessness and 
offensive conduct of some of them, and by the fact that Greek laborers 
were brought into South Omaha to be employed in packing houses, where 
they worked for less wages than those ordinarily paid to residents of 
he city. 
. A cin iss for indemnity was presented by the Greek Government, and 
the matter was brought to the attention of Congress by President Wil- 
son in 1916, with a recommendation that Congress be requested to 
make “‘as.an act of grace and without reference to the question of 
liability of the United States” an appropriation to affect a settlement 
of the claim. Congress has not acted in the matter. 


In 1910 Angelo Albano, an Italian subject, was, while in custod 
on a charge of crime, seized by an armed mob and killed. An investi- 
tion of the case was made by local authorities, but no indictment was 
ound. The Italian Government requested that an smaeenenty of $6,000 
be paid in settlement of the case. On recommendation of President 
Wilson, this sum was appropriated by Congress in an act approved 
November 14, 1913. 
DEPARTMENT OF Stats, 
Washington, April 10, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. Moores: Referring to your oral request that the de- 
partment furnish you with certain information regarding injurics in- 
flicted on aliens in this country as a result of mob violence and regard- 
ing indemnities paid by this Government in such cases, I take pleasure 
in inclosing herewith a memorandum which I hope contains information 
such as you desire to obtain. 

In this relation I may invite your attention to Moore’s International 
Law Digest, Volume IV, at page 809, et seq., in which will be found an 
extended discussion of these matters. 

I am, my dear Mr. Moores, 

Sincerely, yours, 
Ropert LANSING. 

Inclosure: Memorandum as above stated. 

The Hon. MERRILL MOoREs, 

House of Representatives. 


Indemnities paid by the United States for mob violence. 
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Address by Hon. S. D. Fess. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES €C. McLAUGHLIN, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 6, 1918. 


Mr. MeLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an 
address by Congressman S. D. Fess at Majestic Theater, Hart- 
ford, Conn., Sunday, March 17, 1918. 

The address is as follows: 

Appress By CongressMAN S, D. Fess at MAsestic THEATER, HARTFORD, 
Conn., SUNDAY, Marcu 17, 1918. 

Ladies and gentlemen, when the invitation came through my 
good friend, your Congressman, Mr. LoNERGAN, to come on this 
afternoon to speak to you regarding the causes of the great 
war I was not inclined first to accept, because, as has been 
suggested, work at Washington is very pressing, and to make 
a trip here would entail time, strength, and energy. But I 
had in mind an experience of a few months ago. While sitting 
in my office, a eommittee came in and asked me if I would go 
out in a certain portion of the Capital and address an audience 
on the ocezsion of unfurling a flag. I hesitated, because these 
invitations frequently come, when Admiral Chester, who was 
sitting in the office, having come to talk over some matters, 
noticed my hesitation, said: “Mr. Fess, aceept the invita- 
tion and make the address.” As soon as the committee went 
out I turned to the admiral and said, ‘ Would you please tell 
me what was in your mind when you urged me to accept?” He 
said, “ Mr. Fess, in spite of the work that Congress is doing, 
no matter how important, I regard it one of the chiefest duties 
that Members of the House or Senate could render to go to 
the people and explain to them the situation as he sees it.” 
I said to him: “I realize that there are certain portions of the 
country that ought to hear the situation, but you would not 
inelude Washington as one—the seat of the National Govern- 
ment, the center of things pertaining te the war?” He said: 
“Yes; I even include our own people, for while our people 
know we are at war they do not comprehend it, and I fear they 
are not awake to the problems.” 

So, ladies and gentlemen, as a public servant, inclined to 
do what I can in this erisis, I am very frank to say that I 
believe it is a duty for those who are charged with legislation 
pertaining to the prosecution of the war to carry the information 
as near first hand as possible to the people, for after all it 
does not make much difference what Congress will do; it makes 
little difference what the object or attitude of the national ad- 
ministration may be, the people of America will make the final 
decision and they must be aroused and united in a task that 
must see an end to the most dangerous organization dealing in 
refined brutality to depopulate the world that has ever been 
conceived or imagined since the morning stars sang together. 

I speak to you this afternoon as a member of the Foreign 
‘Affairs Committee of the House—I also speak to you as 1 Mem- 
ber of the House, by the request of the House—that has com- 
piled the documents detailing our dispute with Germany that 
led us finally into the war. So what I say to you is not rumor, 
but I speak to you at first hand, with a fair acquaintance with 
the points ot dispute between us. 

Just as soon as Great Britain and Germany entered the war 
‘America knew that it would extend to the sea, for it was a 
contest between the greatest representative of militarism on the 
one hand and of navalism on the other known to history, and 
we recognized that it would not be fought to a finish without its 
extending to the sea, and in so doing almost certainly American 
rights would be invaded. 

Soon after war was declared our Government sent a note to 
all the belligerent powers, with specific meaning to both Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and asked the belligerents whether 
they would agree to confine the program of warfare on the 
sea to the Declaration of London of five years before, 1909. Un- 
fortunately, not only for us but for the world, they would not 
agree to it. Then we sent a second note to all the belligerents 
and asked them if they would agree to a limitation in the war- 
fare on the sea, and we specifically named three: First, that 
no‘nation would sow the open sea with floating mines; second, 
that no nation would plant a stationary mine in a closed sea 
where it had a right to do it—would plant any mine which 
when broken from its moorings by a storm would not cease to 
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be a dangerous mine; and, third, that no nation would employ 
the submarine except under the rules and practices of inter- 
national law. 

Unfortunately, not only for us but for the world, the nations 
declined to agree. This country, having exhausted its resource 
to confine the warfare to any specific limitation, immediately 
announced to all these countries that we will withdraw our 
former suggestions and will now take our place upon interna- 
tional law; that we: will respect it, and we shall insist upon a 
rigid adherence of all belligerents to: a respect for international 
law as it is written in the rules and as practiced by the nations. 

We did this in order that we might not be embarrassed. Our 
Nation was truly desirous of maintaining neutrality, and this 
was all we could do. You will notice at once that we will be 
embarrassed if there is any nation among the belligerents that 
decides to ignore international law, and you therefore see im- 
mediately the source of the first dispute with Germany. 

International law, both as written and repeated in the seventh 
article of the Hague Conference in 1907, and as practiced by 
every belligerent nation, including Germany, permits the citi- 
zens of a neutral country to sell munitions of war to a bel- 
ligerent, and it also permits a belligerent country to exercise 
the right to buy munitions from the citizens of a neutral country. 
Germany, therefore, had a right to buy munitions from America, 
and the people of this Nation had a right to sell them; so with 
England. But the fleet of Germany, inferior to the fleet of Great 
Britain, immediately after the war sought a shelter in the Kiel 
Canal, where it still hides, while Great Britain holds the sea. 
Therefore Britain could not only buy her munitions but she 
could deliver them wherever she wanted to. Germany could 
buy her munitions, but her delivery was locked up, and she 
could not deliver, and, seizing upon that situation, Germany had 
the brutal audacity to say to us: 

Admitting that you had a right to sell munitions, both to us and to 
Great Britain, in view of the fact that we can not deliver what we have 
a right to purchase, you ought to forbid Great Britain the sale, for if 
ee not you are partial to our enemy and you are assisting our enemy 

And our reply, in effect, to Germany was, “ Your inability to 
deliver what you have a right to purchase is not America’s 
wrong; it is Germany’s misfortune, and your misfortune is not 
a sufficient ground for America to violate international law, upon 
which we have taken our stand. We said we can not, and we 
will not, and we shall expect Germany to respect the law of 
nations.” 

Germany replied to us in brutally frank terms and declared 
that if there is a German soldier killed or wounded by an Ameri- 
ean shell discharged from a French or British gun America will 
pay for it. Then began that famous system of bookkeeping on 
the part of Germany in her pretended relations with us, and she 
was keeping the account in order that in the future she could ny 
a claim grounded in pretense in right to collect from Ameriea an 
indemnity sufficient to pay for the war. That was her ground- 
work for it. She confidently looked forward to the time when 
her power would be able to name the terms. 

When Germany found that we would not be bluffed the Kaiser 
refused to receive in interview our representative at Berlin, Mr. 
Gerard. Mr. Gerard oft requested an interview. As often the 
Kaiser had refused it, and once declared, “I shall receive the 
representative of no country that permits the sale of munitions 
of war to our enemy.” Then Gerard dispatched a laconic note 
to Chancellor Von Bethmann-Hollweg, which, in substance, was, 
“ Referring to my oft-repeated request fer an interview with the 
Kaiser, I now-announce that you need pay no further attention 
to it.” Within five days the Kaiser sent word to Gerard that 
he wanted to see him. Im this interview the Kaiser pressed the 
question of munitions, and to every pressure eur representative 
insisted that * we will not violate the laws of nations as written 
and practiced. by all countries, including his ewn country in 
the Boer and Russe-Japanese wars.” When Gerard reminded the 
Kaiser that America was driven, through our inability to induce 
the nations: to agree upon a code of warfare, to take this stand 
on international law, listen, friends, to the astounding statement 
the ruler ef Germany made in reply te our representative, 
“ There is no international law.” (A Voiee: “ He will seon find 
out.”) That is precisely the way a million and a half boys in 
uniform are saying to-day. 

That is the type of ruler that America was in a struggle with 
diplomatically. Germany became angry at America because we 
would not do what we could not do. 

Then the question of blockade came up. Every belligerent 
country under imternational law has the right to bloekade the 
coasts of its enemy. That means Germany had the right to 








blockade the coast of Great Britain; Great Britain had the right 
to blockade the coast of Germany; no neutral nation like our 
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country, up to April 6, 1917, had any right to interfere with 
either. 

All we asked of belligerents was, Make your blockade in ac- 
cordance with international law; that is, a blockade is pri- 
marily an announcement not to belligerents but to neutrals. In 
2 word, the blockading country says to neutrals: “ Do not break 
this blockade; do not carry in either munitions or food or any 
consigument of goods of whatever character to our enemy. If 
you do, we will capture your shipping; we will seize your ship 
and confiscate it; and we will also confiscate your cargo, and 
it is paid for.” That is the law of nations; that is the way 
we spoke to England when the North blockaded the coast of the 
South from 1861 to 1865, which was our right. All we asked 
was that the blockade be valid by making it effectual. If it 
is not made effectual, then it is invalid and indefensible, be- 
cause it is illegal. And so we said to Great Britain, “ Your 
blockade must be sufficiently strong that Holland can not go 
through it; Norway and Sweden must not go through it; Den- 
mark and Spain can not go through it. If you make it effectual, 
so no neutral ean take advantage of us, then we will respect it, 
for it is your right.” And when England made it effectual our 
dispute with her ended, and we respected it. We ordered her to 
plant her battleships out in the open; put them close enough 
together so that all nations desiring to trade with the enemy can 
know the danger, and we will respect it—and Great Britain did. 

Now, when it became effectual, Germany came through her 
representatives to us. One of the greatest German scholars in 
America, at that time domiciled in Washington—now interned, as 
I understand—came to my office twice to ask me to introduce a 
resolution to compel Great Britain to lift the blockade to the ex- 
tent of allowing milk to go from America into Germany to feed the 
children. He came to me because I had just spoken, on the 11th 
of January, 1916, on the insistence that we would not respect 
the blockade of Great Britain unless it was made effectual, and 
he thought that speech indicated that I was more or less opposed 
to Great Britain and he might speak to somebody that had some 
sympathy with Germany; so he came to my office and asked 
me to introduce a resolution to compel Great Britain to lift 
her blockade to the extent of allowing milk to go through. I 
said to him: “ Why, Doctor, I do not understand your angle, 
speaking to me as you are, a student of international law. How 
could you expect America, a neutral country, to violate inter- 
national law by saying to any of your enemies, ‘ Lift the block- 
ade?” Of course we would not; we could not if we would; 
that is not our right; but we respected, as was our duty, the 
blockade of Great Britain over the coast of Germany. 
somebody has inquired whether we respected the blockade of 
Germany of the coast of Great Britain? Why, certainly we did 
not, because there never was a blockade of the coast of Great 
Britain to respect. 

A blockade is not made of orders, is not a paper blockade; 
it is made of ships, sufficiently powerful and close enough put 
together, surrounding a coast and forbidding any vessel that 
undertakes to go through. How could Germany blockade the 
coast of Great Britain when her blockading squadron was in 
the Kiel Canal, where it had been from the beginning of the 
war? Somebody asked, “ But did she not have her submarines 
out there?” Well, a submarine can only operate as q blockading 
squadron when it is in the open, lying out in the offing, where 
the public that are interested in trade may know where it is. 
You can not build out in the open sea an invisible fence and then 
say, “ Do not go over,” and call that a blockade. Oh, no. Be- 
cause we respected the blockade of Great Britain of the coast 
of Germany and did not respect anything on the eoast of- Great 
Britain, some foolish American said that we were not fair; we 
were partial. You never heard a German say that Germany 
ever undertook to blockade the coast of Great Britain. He knew 
better. Some untutored American that is more or less sympa- 
thetic with Germany tries to speak that into your ear. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it might be of value to you to know, 
having known Germany from the university standpoint and the 
research side, being a college officer and interested in research 
most of my life, I had the greatest admiration for that country ; 
and when the war opened, although a student of international 
law, I watched every moment to ascertain just what our atti- 
tude was and what we were attempting to do. I was one of the 
Members of Congress that insisted that we must give Germany 
just as much of a square deal as we give any other nation; 
and when the news began to break through which revealed 
that refinement of brutality seen in her frightfulness and in 
the utterances of the Kaiser that there is no international 
law and in the invasion of Belgium; and when the doctor urged 
imme to introduce a resolution to break «he blockade, I began 
tc see, though very reluctantly and unwillingly, the real attitude 
of the outlaw and the disregard that that nation was beginning 
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to show to anything like law and order; and it was one of the 
nest unwelcome convictions that I ever had forced upoi me, to 
be compelled to recognize that we were then threatened by one 
of the most conscienceless organizations in the form of govern- 
ment that the world ever saw. And while I was insistent that 
we should be very careful to maintain our neutrality, as we 
were attempting to do, and to avoid hatred and bitterness, yet 
I now have come to the place where I know and you know that 
the mere name of German and Germany will have associated 
with it such contempt because of her campaign of terrorism and 
frightfulness in disrespect for all law and everything that will 
appeal to humanity that that name will ‘inevitably be hated for 
a thousand years from now. I know it because of the effect 
this outlawry has had upon ime. 

I regret it for the sake of many fine people, as fine as can be 
found, but it is the penalty that a people, no matter how inno- 
cent, must pay for a vaulting ambition of an irresponsible war 
lord that has absolutely no limitation. When we were thus 
trying to maintain our position on international law these 
rulers of Europe, overrunning Europe, sword in hand, were 
' declaring to us, There is no law. When we came to the final 
conflict we said to Germany: You can use your submarines, but 

you must use them like any other ships; that is, when you are in 
the open sea and you see an American ship you have a right to 
stop it and to go on it and search it, and if there is on that ship 
contraband you can take it, and you can even sink the contra- 
| band; but you can not sink the ship, because it is not allowed in 
international law. You can take the ship into a prize court and 
hold it till the war is over, but you must not sink it. If you 
can prove that the cargo is contraband, it is yours to do as you 
please with, and you can hold the ship, but you can not destroy 
it. Germany replied, in substance: “If we see a shir out on 
the ocean, we will not only seize it, but we will sink it; and we 
will sink the cargo; we will sink the crew of the ship; we will 
; Sink the passengers of the ship.” She virtually declared, “ We 
| will commit open murder on the sea.” We read the law to Ger- 
| many: The open sea is not the ownership of eny nation. The 
high sea is the highway of all nations, and when an American 
vessel is out on the open sea that vessel is American soil; when 
an American citizen stands on the deck of that vessel, wherever 
it is on the high sea, that citizen stands on the sacred soil of 
America. And if you sink that ship, or if you attack it, it is 
| not different from attacking the city of New York or the city of 
| Washington. 

When we read the law to those countries, especially Germany, 
how did she regard it? She attacked the Gulflighi, the Cushing, 
the Falaba, and the Nebraskan. She sank the Lusitania, with 
114 American citizens and over a thousand citizens of other 
countries. Not only that, but when we were attempting to 
make her make restitution zor that murder, her answer was to 
strike a medal of honor to the captain who perpetrated the ceed ; 
and we are informed that on the Tih of next May Germany will 
respect the anniversary by a celebration. That is her answer to 
| our demands for restitution, and defines her regarc for interna- 

tional law. After we spent the summer trying to compel Ger- 
many to make restitution, she came finally with her answer in 
the spring of 1916 by an attack upon the Susser, an English 
steamer that carried no freight—carried nothing but innocent 
passengers. Instead of respecting our rights and restituting the 
damage to America by the sinking of the Lusitania, she an- 
swered our demands by repeating the offense in an attack upon 
the Sussez. 

The President saw that it was useless to undertake by diplo- 
matic processes to induce Germany to respect our rights, and 
sent on the 25th of April, 1916, his ultimatum, which announced 
to Germany that if the German Government did not lisavow 
th‘; act, and did not give orders to the captains of the subma- 
rines not to attack American vessels, and did not send to Amer- 
ica assurance of those orders, that we would immediately break 
off diplomatic relations and have nothing further to do with the 
German Government. Germany saw what it meant, and met 
our requirements, and gave the promise that that would not be 
done longer, and gave orders to the German submarine cap- 
tains, and repeated that promise at least five different times. 
That was in the spring of 1916. Ali summer of that year we 
were considerably concerned about a certain thing that Germany 
had said when she claimed that what she did would depend 
very largely upon what we required of Great B ‘tain. We then 





informed Germany that she must not make, as a condition of 
her adjustment of our differences, that we make adjustment of 
any difference between us and Great Britain, for our difference 
with Great Britain never had gone beyond property rights, 
which we can adjust in a court—it can be settled by a money 
damage—but we can not adjust our difference with her ‘n a 
court on a money damage, because her conduct went to ihe 
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desiruction of life. which can not be paid for at any price—there 
is no such thing as a money damage for that. Germany let 
that be known as a threat—if we did not do certain things to 
Great Britain, that she might reconsider her promise to us. 

The fulfillment of that threat finally came to us on the 31st of 
January, or, rather, the 1st of February, of last year, since our 
representative was informed but six hours before. The note 
came directly from Berlin to Washington, an announcement 
that, beginning thet night at midnight, which would be the 1st 
of Iebruary, Germany would resume her ruthless submarine 
warfare. I have given you the language of the note—“ the ruth- 
less submarine warfare”—and the note announced to us ,the 
limits Germany proposed to enforce, fixing the lines 600 iniles 
out from shore, both Great Britain and France, forbidding 
our entrance in the waters of these countries—indeed, Europe, 
comprehending five-sixths of the population of Europe. The 
command was virtually: “Stay out of these waters, for any 
vessel that will be found in this area will be sunk at sight, 
withcut warning or opportunity to escape.” Here was the an- 
nouncement falling upon our ears like a bolt from a clear sky, 
repudiating the promise made at least five times to us. 

The President sought an opportunity to speak to the House 
and Senate, which was done on the 3d of February, when he an- 
nounced to us what we already knew, that he had sent home 
Bernstorff and had recalled from Berlin Gerard. That indi- 
cated that we were near war. Congress was not unaware of 
the danger. The leaders were alive to the possibilities, but the 
people of the country were not, for at that particular moment an 
daa had occurred that not many people in the country 

ew. 

On the 19th day of January preceding the announcement 
from Berlin on the 3ist, Mr. Zimmerman, of the German 
cabinet, had addressed a note to the German minister in Mexico, 
in which the minister was authorized to propose to the Govern- 
ment of Mexico that that Government join Germany in a war 
with the United States, and that Mexico proceed to induce 
Japan to join both of them. The note went on to authorize 
Mexico to begin instantly to get Japan and Germany together; 
and then the note promised to Mexico as a recompense fur this 
bit of treachery that if she joined Germany in a war with the 
United States Germany would cede—now think of the arro- 
gance—would cede to Mexico the States of Texas, Arizona, and 
New Mexico. Do you get the force of that? Mark you, ladies 
and gentlemen, that is official, from the German cabinet, and 
Was a proposal to dismember the American Republic in order 
tu induce these countries with which we have had some sensitive 
relations to join Germany in a war with us. When was that 
note written? January 19, at a time when Germany professed 
her friendship and her representative was domiciled in the 
Capital of the Republic. When was the submarine order sent? 
January 31. But, ladies and gentlemen, that note never reached 
the Mexican Government nor the German minister at Mexico. 
It was intercepted on the border of Mexico and brought to 
Washington, where we now have it. 

We did not declare war until April 6, and that note was 
written January 19—-we had it several weeks before we de- 
clared war. Now, when people far removed from what might 
be considered the danger points ask me what was in the minds 
of the Congressmen when they tcox the step to go into this 
awful whirlpool of war, I will frankly tell you what was in 
most of our minds—first, to protect American honor; secondly, 
to save American lives and the life of the American Nation. 

Listen, ladies and gentlemen, to the prophecy of the German 
war lords to the German people. If we use our submarines un- 
hindered, we will starve Great Britain within three months, 
and we will make peace by the Ist of April. Now, Germany 
felt sure of this. Germany said that if she could sink all 
the food on the sea she could easily dictate terms of peace 
to France and Great Britain, because they could not feed 
themselves except from across the sea. As long as the seas 
are open, Great Britain would not suffer for want of food, 
because she would get it from Canada, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, South Africa, and the Indias, and so on. But close 
the sea, sow it with submarines, sink every cargo of food that 
is on the sea, and Great Britain would starve before four 
months. Germany said if we can accomplish this we will make 
peuce and we will dictate our own terms. The problem was, 
Could she do it? That is the big problem. Let us see our 
attitude-—let us look at it from the standpoint of America for 
a2 minute. Germany promised two things to her people—both 
were promised by the Kaiser, The first one was at Potsdam 
a few days after war was declared against Great Britain, that 
the soldiers would be back in their homes before the leaves 
fell from the trees, It was early in August of 1914 that he 
said that. 
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What was he thinking about when he made that statement? 
I think he was honest in it. He was thinking of the histery 
of Germany. He thought of 1864, in the war with Denmark, 
that lasted but three weeks, when they got all they wanted. He 
thought of 1866, in the war with Austria, when they got all they 
went after in a war that lasted about four weeks. He was 





thinking of 1871, in the Franco-Prussian War, that lasted less 


than six weeks, when terms of peace were made at Versailles. 
The terms gave Germany Alsace and Lorraine and an indemnity 
of 4,000,000,000 marks, and both were acceded to by Franee, 
with the German Army in Paris at the time. The longest war 
was less than six weeks and the shortest war not quite three 
weeks—and the Kaiser was thinking of those things. His gov- 
ernment had been preparing for 40 years for this war. 

Germany is a perfected military machine. Her populations 
are drilled for war. Across the continent run 16 trunk lines, 
military in their use and character. Germany had been pre- 
paring all these years, and the Kaiser was honest when he said, 
“Your soldiers will be back in their homes before the leaves 
fall.” But something happened in Belgium, and something hap- 
pened on the Marne. It is now approaching the end of four 
years, and the soldiers are not yet back home, and I fear they 
will not be until American soldiers drive them home, which, if 
called upon to do, they will certainty do it in time. 

The next great disappointment of Germany is this promise that 
the Kaiser made to her people, that they will not be required 
to pay for this war; “it will be collected from our enemies.” 
The Kaiser had promised that from the beginning of the war. 
Now, after nearly four years of war the Kaiser has small hope 
of collecting that from France, Italy, or Great Britain, after the 
war had run its frightful destruction of wealth and because of 
the awful debt those countries had to undergo. He was ftliere- 
fore looking across the sea to the youngest Government of them 
all, to the most populous of them ali, to a Nation in wealth 
double that of Great Britain, and almost equal to the wealth of 
Britain, France, and Germany combined. He evidently decided 
to collect the indemnity there; that country can pay for it. 

Here is what he planned. Send the submarines to the sea; 
sink every cargo of food found on the sea; shut off the supply 
to France and Britain; starve these countries; then we will say 
to them, “We will excuse you from the payment of any in- 
demnity, but you must transfer [speaking to Britain] your 
fleet to us,” and to France, “ Transfer your fleet to us.” With 
the united French, British, and German fleets they would have 
a combined power of four times the American fleet, and we in 
our brilliancy on the sea would last probably 24 hours. Ger- 
many thought that if she could by the submarine starve these 
countries she would have a weapon more powerful than any big 
gun any front will see in the war, and then with the spoils of 
war would dictate terms to the Republic. 

Our people saw it. We felt sure that while Germany never 
could get possession of these fleets, because they would fight to 
their death before they would give them up, yet there was one 
thing America must recognize in view of the Zimmerman 
note—that is, war is inevitable; it is coming; and if we were 
making a mistake it was because we did not think and act quick 
enough, but we hesitated too long to take the step. We faced 
the alternative, which we had to, to determine whether we pre- 
ferred to fight this war alone or fight it while the allies were in 
fighting trim—and we took the step with our eyes wide open te 
consequences. 

I have gone into this diplomatic side, ladies and gentlemen, 
that you might see the delicacy under which this Nation had 
been living while we were ever the mouth of a volcano for two 
and a half years, and to assure yeu that we took our step ad- 
visedly when we went into it. What now of the situation as it 
appears to us? In a word, I might say that it does net look as 
encouraging to the average reader as it really is. In other words, 
you are likely to read what is carried in the dispatches and be- 
come more or less pessimistic. I want to announce a warning to 
you. Germany will not be defeated because of any revolution 
among her people. There will net be anything of that kind in 
Germany. If I had time, I would like to show why we must 
not make the mistake of expecting to win the war by Germeny 
breaking; and, second, Germany will not be defeated because 
she will starve. Germany never has been in danger of starving. 
You probably do not recall what she has done in the past, but 
here is the fact: Germany’s population works in her svil to 
feed her own people, while Germany, as a military peticey of 
the Government, works the subject people in Poland, Serbia, and 
Roumania. Portions of Poland and Roumaniz have the richest 
wheat fields in the world. She says to these poor subject pee- 
ple working in the soil, “ Produce food and feed the soldiers, 
for if starvation comes it hits you first.” Those poor people 
are the ones who suffer. 


The German peeple in the German 
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Empire are not suffering like the people in Belgium, Serbia, | front to throw against Cadorna, she simply overcame the 


Montenegro, Roumania, and Poland. That suffering is inde- 
scribable. 

Germany will not be weakened to the point of defeat because 
of lack of munitions. Germany takes out of the mines of 
Serbia and France—she has possession of one-fifth of France, 
and that comprehends nine-tenths of the mineral wealth of 
France—and out of the raw material looted from the nations 
she has overrun she makes her munitions; then sells the muni- 
tions to Austria-Hungary and Bulgaria and Turkey, her vassals, 
and then leans these countries the money with which to pay 
for them. Where does she get the money? She makes it. 
How? With the printing press. In this way she supplies her 
allies with munitions from the spoils of war, and then puts them 
inextricably under her financially. These countries under this 
policy have become mere vassals under Germany, from which 
they will never recover. If Germany wins—if the central powers 
win—Austria-Hungary will lose. They ought to know it, and 
doubtless they do. 

Germany started in this war with 68,000,000 people. She has 
under her control to-day, without reference to what she has re- 
cently overrun in Russia, including her vassals, 176,000,000. What 
has she taken in Russia? She has overrun Lithuania, Esthonia, 
all the Ukraine, and has taken Odessa. The Black Sea is nowa 
German lake; the Baltic Sea is a German closed sea. She will 
doubtless place a son of the Kaiser over Finland. She has 
added 400,000 square miles of Russia and probably 70,000,000 
people. You may inquire how is she doing that? Just like she 
did the other. Four weeks ago the danger was of Germany 
controlling middle Europe, the import of which may be judged 
by beginning with Hamburg, pass on down through Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, on into Bulgaria; she has recently forced 
n treaty with Roumania, which includes that unhappy country; 
down into Turkey and beyond to Bagdad in Persia. That is 
the significance of Germany in middle Europe. Now, within 
the last few days she has added Russian territory until she will 
control Petrograd. She already has Odessa, the richest wheat 
market in all Europe. Whatever was her situation for food 
heretofore this new success can have but one meaning. 

So do not make the mistake of thinking that we are going to 
defeat Germany by starving her. One of the most delicate 
problems to-day with Germany is a problem that I can not dis- 
cuss—it is the problem of Siberia. From whatever angle you 
look at it that is a serious problem. Russia has man power to 
the number of 12,000,000. We must keep in mind every minute 
that German brains and diplomacy might possibly organize the 
man power of Russia, and if any untoward thing should hap- 
pen that would throw Russia inte the lap of Germany, friendly, 
it would be desperate, because after all it is possible that the 
Russian people might prefer to be under the direction of Ger- 
many to being in a state of bolshevik anarchy. That danger 
confronts us every minute. On the other hand, we must con- 
sult Japan’s national interests. If we order Japan to stay out 
of Siberia, we can not make sure that we are not offering of- 
fense there, neither can we be sure where that might lead 
Japan, for, when the world is on fire and five-sixths of the 
population is in war, every great nation is likely to go where its 
interests are. America must not offend Japan. 

I appeal to you, my friends. I am speaking to-day as an 
American citizen, as I always try to do. In politics I would 
be spoken of as a Republican and out of sympathy with the 
President's economic policies, but I appeal to you do not be 
too free to criticize the diplomatic efforts of the Government 
in these hours of delicate diplomacy. The war involves intricate 
problems in the Far East, so that if I were asked what should 
be done, I might have my opinion as to what ought to be done, 
as I have; but at the same time it might not be the best thing 
to do. It is difficult to make certain what would be the proper 
thing to do, for it is an unknown quantity in the Far East. 

However, this is one thing America must see—there is no help 
from the east front. Russia is gone, and has been for over 18 
months, and we must make no program that would take into its 
reckoning that Russia will ever be a force to help us, because 
the problem of revolution is too great and the condition is too 
attenuated over there. We must also see that the Saloniki 
and Persian armies have their problem, because Germany may 
be heading now for India, and if she gets into India she will 
liberate 30,000 prisoners there that might be sufficient nucleus 
for an army to disintegrate all India. What we must see and 
see at once, and not be at all surprised over it, is that Germany 
must be, can be. and will be defeated, and that is on the west 
frent, where we have got to do it at whatever sacrifice. 

We can hope a good deal from Italy. They have an army of 
between three and four millions of the best soldiers in Europe. 
When Germany withdrew so many divisions from the Russian 


Ttalian Army. It was not unlike a football game, where they 
form the center rush—the mass play was too much to over- 
come—it broke Cadorna’s line. If you noticed, the first line 
of Italy broke; the second line broke, but the third one held; 
and there is a fourth one back of the third. I do not think 
there is any ominous danger of a serious character down in 
that section. 

France will hold. She will put this year into line 250,000 
of the 1918 boys, not one of them less than 18 years old. Eng- 
land will put 350,000 in of the same class, making 600,000. Ger- 
many, according to Col. Repington, can not put in more than 
440,000 at the maximum, and they will be under 18, some as 
young as 16 years old, for she has many of her 1920 class in 
now. In the battle of Arras, according to official report, 30,000 
prisoners were taken, among them many boys of 16. In the 
battle of Flanders it was reported that 3,000 were boys of 16. 
We are told if this war goes on a year Germany will have her 
1921 class in. That will begin to rob the cradle, for it means 
boys down to 15. Germany’s only weak place is in her man 
power, and that she can not resuscitate unless she can win Rus- 
sia. I do not think she can do that. 

I have said nothing about America. I am speaking of what 
Italy, France, Great Britain, and Belgium have on the west 
front, and while it is said Germany has a superior force, since 
she has brought most of her men from the Russian front, yet 
we have waited for the German drive, and the allies have hoped 
that it would come, because when they come out of their holes 
they expose themselves to a further weakening of man power, 
the only way to end the war. America has been slow, but we 
are coming from a state of peace of a hundred years; we are 
coming to a state of war. I have been one of the Members of 
the Congress who has been considerably impatient with the 
building of the Army. However, as yet I have not felt free to 
offer criticism. Nobody has seen any criticism from me, be- 
cause in the first place it should come from Members who know 
the real facts in the situation, and I do not know the details 
sufficiently well to criticize constructively; in the second place, 
I am not quite certain just how much good general criticism 
does, and there is one thing I have felt all the time, nothing 
should be done unless it strengthens our case. This in spite of 
the partisan bias of the administration, which is to be sincerely 
deplored. While I find no fault with those who are pointing out 
the things we have not done that we ought ‘o do, indeed I have 
decided sympathy with them, yet nobody should allow a word to 
drop from his lips that would give any comfort to the enemy on 
the other side. Doubtless their greatest discomfort will come 
from our demands that nothing less than our very best will 
appease America. Criticism which compels the abandonment of 
a self-sufficient for a more efficient prosecution of the war is 
justified, but it should be left to those who can point out the 
facts. 

Our country has been slow, painfully slow, when viewed 
from our promises, and many of us have been impatient because 
of it, yet we all must admit that it takes a long time to come 
from nothing to everything. We have the promise of those 
who ought to know, that by spring we will have 500,000 soldiers 
in France, and before the summer ends we will have a million 
and a half at the front. The midsummer will probably call 
800,000 more into training. 

I have recently come from some of the camps in the South. 
I talked with a foreign officer who had observed the boys down 
at Camp Hancock, at Augusta, Ga. I said, ‘That looks to me 
like a fine bunch of soldiers.” As TI recall his reply, it was to the 
effect that there is not a fitter division either in America or 
France than that division; they appeared ready to go. Those 
boys, as I conversed with them, would keep saying to me, ‘ Can 
you not do something to speed the thing up? We would like to 
get over there.” That is the thing that is hard for me to under: 
stand. They seem wild to go. I stood on the rim of an old 
vacated reservoir, in the bottom of which they were practicing 
their bayonet work. It was the most uncanny performance I 
ever saw. I said to myself, “ My God, what a stern business is 
this war!” ‘There those boys were practicing every feature 
from the moment they leaped out of their own trenches until 
they went over the top into the enemy trenches—every feature 
scientific—and every man who witnesses what I saw must con- 
clude that when they get over there they will make an account 
of themselves that America will not be ashamed of. Ladies and 
gentleman, we have an awful task before us, and I want just 
to ask one thing of you to-night. ‘To-morrow in the House we 
will resume our discussion on the finance corporation bill, It 
is a bill I do not like to support, but we have to do it, There 
seems to be no other way. I am afraid of the expansion of 
credits, under the stress of war, to the point of inflation, which 
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is absolutely inevitable under war legislation like this, But we 
have to do it for one reason, and only one—if America would 
act as a unit and realize that this war must be financed, and 
the only way it can be safely financed is to secure the funds 
from our citizens by taxes and, secondly, by loans, and that 
those taxes and loans must be paid out of savings rather than 
borrowings, we would not be asked to print our-needs. If we 
could get Americans to see that fact, so that they would fully 
realize that whenever they spend anything they do not need, 
they have to induce the Government by some artificial method 
of borrowing to supply its needs by creating values where there 
are no values, because our citizens do not save and loan their 
savings to the Government. If we could get every man and 
woman to see that and induce them to take a pledge to cut off 
all luxuries, to stop our spendthrift indulgences, and to save our 
pennies, nickels, dimes, and dollars, first, to pay in taxes and, 
secondly, to loan to the Government in the form of buying war 
stamps and liberty bonds—which means simply loaning the Gov- 
ernment the money—we would not need to go into this war 
finance corporation movement, to create money where there is 
no value attached. 

That is the danger. 
dangerous thing. 
in that way. When we run our printing presses to make money 
out of nothing, a stage we may yet reach, that is a danger which 
every country has encountered at some period. And yet if we do 
not as a people save and turn our savings over to the Govern- 
ment upon the contract of repayment, there is nothing else for us 
to do but to produce it in some other way. It ison that line that 
I shall speak upon this bill to-morrow in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We are compelled to enact such legislation because 
our people are not educated up to what the war means. You 
will all feel it, because the war can not be short. As I see it 
now, there is no possibility of it being a short war. We will all, 
sooner or later, realize this, and everyone, as the doctor said to 
you a moment ago, every one of you ought to be willing to give 
what you can in the form of service, of labor with hands, and 
willingness to loan or to purchase the little stamps, that the 
Government’s exchequer may be replenished. 

The war will cost us, I fear, from thirty-five to forty billion 
dollars before 1919 is ended. ‘That is going to be an awful bur- 
den, but it is not a drop in the bucket in comparison with our 
wealth. However, it will test our financial system. That is the 
danger, 

One warning that I want to give to these good people: Do 
not let anybody come around you and whisper in your ear that 
we ought not to be in this war. That man or woman may con- 
sciously be German in sympathy, and yet may not be consciously, 
but he really is a German sympathizer in results, whether con- 
sciously or not. Do not let anyone induce you to believe that 
there was some other way, and that we have no business to go 
on with this struggle. That is the danger that confronts Amer- 
ica to-day. 

After all, the people will determine what we are going to do, 
and neither Congress nor the President can do it. ‘The people 
will decide, and my fear is that ow people may grow tired, as 
they will, of the burdens of this awful struggle; that they 
might feel depressed, as they will, with the list of casualties 
that will come sweeping in soon. We must expect that, and my 
God, my people, I am not speaking gs ons who has no interest 
in it. I am speaking the truth ween I say I never suffered 
such mental torture as when we were passing the conscription 
law to supply the men for the fightéag columns in this war, be- 
cause it is one thing for you to give your opinion as to duty in 
legislation, and it is another thing widely different for a respon- 
sible Congressman to vote it into a law. When I saw that the 
war was so far away and our publie did not and could not 
understand the delicacies of our problem, while I wished to re- 
tain the volunteer system, yet I was afraid that we could not 
build an army without employing the method of conscription. 
In modern warfare we build an army like we build a substantial 
house—by taking only the choice timbers. You go into a home 
and pick out this flower of the home and say, “ We want you”; 
you go into another home and find some fault, a physical defect, 
with this boy and say, “ You can not stand up under modern 
warfare, we will have to leave you”; you go into another home 
and say, “ We will leave you because you are needed on the 
farm”; into another home aud say, “ We must leave you be- 
cause you are needed in one of the munition plants.” In other 
words, we must build the Army by making our selections and 
rejections not to embarrass an individual home, but to insure 
greatest perfection in fighting ability. When I realized that I 
knew that the war would invade my own home, for my boys were 
college bred, educated, and were sound physically, and I think 
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clean morally. I knew they would make good soldiers, and when 
T voted for eonscription, although I knew they would volunteer 
anyway, yet I voted with my eyes upon my own sons; one of them 
is in the machine-gun battalion as a volunteer, which he calls 
the suicide club, and another, not cid enough to come under the 
draft, is now a common seaman, but training for the radio 
service and will soon be on the rolling waves to serve his coun- 
try. A third son, not yet in because of his wife and baby, is 
easily the most unhappy of the three. 

My great desire in my last utterances to you is, do not allow 
the German propaganda to whisper in your ear dissatisfaction 
which wilt tend to disunite us. We must be united and aroused. 
Do not allow these people to do for America what they hare done 
for Russia in the Bolsheviki movement there. It can not, it must 
not, be done here, my friends. That is the most serious thing 
that is facing us. When Gerard was told by German authority 
that “ You can not have a war with Germany simply because 
there are 500,000 Germans in the United States who hold alle- 
giance to the fatherland” Gerard lost his head. At the time I 
was sorry he said what he did, but I do not care at all now. He 
said. * Yes; we might admit that there are 500,000 Germans in 
the United States in sympathy with Germany, and you must 
remember that there are 501,000 lamp-posts in the United 
States.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have come to you on invitation of 
your Congressman to point out to you the diplomatic struggles 
that led us to take the fateful step. I wanted to indicate to 
you the situation as it seemed to me. I also desired to suggest 
to you, but time will not permit, the part the United States 
must play, not only in the line of the Army and Navy and the 
force we are organizing to take possession of the air but espe- 
cially the work that the citizens at home must be willing to 
do in order that we may end this war as quickly as possible 
and at the least possible loss. 

I simply say that it is not a short or an easy task. It is, from 
whatever standard of judgment we set up, the greatest effort 
the world has ever known. But I want no one, because of 
what I have said of the power of Germany displayed in her 
bloody sweep, to become pessimistic. or unduly distressed, for 
the war can end in but one way. In the first place, England 
will hold; there will be no doubt of it, although the submarine 
has not been controlled by a long distance. It is still our 
biggest problem. We have got to meet it, first. by submarine 
destroyers ; secondly, by increasing the supply of food at home: 
and, thirdly, by the building of ships and sending them on the 
sea, all of which point to the submarine as the important 
item. Those are big problems, and we must meet them. Eng- 
land will not and can not be weakened to the point of giving 
up; neither will France nor Italy. Even though they would, 
which is unthinkable, this war will not and can not end until 
it is ended right, because America has the man power and the 
money power; she has the virility, the spirit, the determina- 
tion now since she has been forced to fight, and she has the 
cause, so that if it becomes necessary America, single-handed and 
alone, will bring Germany to defeat. 





Necessity for the Government Manufacture of Duck in the 
Atlanta Penitentiary. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWIN Y. WEBB, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In tHe Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1918. 


Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, under the privilege accorded me 
by the committee I desire to have printed in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing letters from Attorney General Gregory and one from 
the War Industries Board of the Council of National Defense, 
written by Mr. Scott. The letters are as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., February 26, 1918. 
Hon. E. Y. WEBB, 
Chairman Committee on the Judiciary, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


_My Dear Mr. Wess: There is pending before your commiitee House 
bill 8938, which is a bill to equip the United States penitentiary, 


Atlanta, Ga., for the manufacture of supplies for the Government, and 
for other purposes. 

In the sundry civil bill approved June 12, 1917. Congress provided 
$129,500 for sbop buildings at the Atlanta Penitentiary, and these 
The department needs funds 


buildings are rapidly nearing completion. 
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for looms and for machinery. Even though the funds for the ma- 
chinery were available now the buildings would be done long before 
the machinery could be delivered. 

The situation 1s this: The committee on supplies of the Council of 
National Defense says that there will be a very large shortage of 
heavy cotton duck and that it is one of the important war problems 
to provide an increased supply; that the Government departments face 
a deticit of from five to six infition yards during 1918, in addition to 
the requirements of the Navy and the Shipping Corporation, which in 
themselves are heavy. ‘The committee says that if the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary could install 500 looms to produce cotton duck it would tend 
to greatly ease a very tense situation. 

he bill above referred to not only authorizes the appropriation of 
funds for the machinery but authorizes the appropriation of funds 
as the nucleus of a working capital and grants the authority necessary 
for the operation of the plant and for the disposal of the product te 
the Government departments. 

Assistant Attorney General Fitts and Mr. Duehay, superintendent of 
prisons, will expiain the detailed estimates. I wish to urge the im- 
portance of the early enactment of this legislation. 


Sincerely, yours, 
T. W. Grucory, Atiorney General. 


CoUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
War INpDustTRIigs Board, 
Wushinyton, November 19, 1917. 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Str: We wish to urge upon you the necessity of increasing 
the supply of looms in the country capable of producing numbered 
duck at the earliest possible moment. The demand for such duck for 

aulins, escort-wagon covers, transport covers. and for the Emergency 
‘lect Corporation is far beyond the capacity of the country to supply. 

If the Atlanta Penitentiary could install 500 looms to produce these 
goods, it would tend to greatly ease a very tense situation. 

Tn order to be of the greatest value, however, these looms should be 
eontracted for at once, since the demand for taese goods is for imme- 
diate delivery. If any way could be found by which these looms could 
be purchased now, so that they could be in operation within the next 
— ee we would most strongly recommend that some such action 

e taken. 
Generally speaking. the quantity of numbered duck yet to be pur- 
chased from an already overburdened indusiry is over 31,000,000 yards, 
Yours, truly, 
COMMITTEE ON SvuppPLirs, 
CoTTron Goons SEcTION, 
By Atbert L. Scorr, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 5, 1917. 
THE SPEAKER OF THE HOuSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Stn: L have the honor to transmit herewith for the consideration of 
Congress a copy of a communication from the Attorney General, of 
this date, submitting a supplemental estimate ef appropriation in the 
sum of $315,500, required by the Department of Justice for machinery 
and cquipment for shops, United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 

Respectfully, 
Oscar T. Crossy, Acting Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GEN®RAL, 
Washington, D. C., Cctober 5, 1917. 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

Six: I have the honor to transmit herewith on estimate of appropria- 
tion for machinery and equipment for shops iv the United States peni- 
tentiary, Atlanta, Ga., in amount $315,500. Accompanying the esti- 
mate is a copy of my letter to the President explaining the estimate in 
detail. May I ask that this copy accompany the estimate when you 
transmit it to Congress. 


Respectfully, T. W. Grucory, Attorney General, 


DRAPT OF ESTIMATE, 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled. That the sum of $315,500 is 
hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purchase of machinery and equipment for shops in 
the United States penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga. 


_ 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., October 5, 1917. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I am transmitting herewith for your formal 
approval an estimate of appropriation, in amount $315,500, for the pur- 
chase of machivery and equipment for shops in the United States peni- 
tentiary, Atlanta, Ga. Although I have understood that Congress would 
likely adjourn in a day or two, I believe this matter to be of sufficient 
importance to justify an attempt to have the appropriation made at 
this session. 

This is the situation: Mr. Albert L. Scott, of the committee on sup- 
plics. Council of National Defense, told me yesterday that there will be 
a very large skortage of heavy cotton duck and that it is one of the 
impertant war problems to provide an increased supply; that the Gov- 
ernment departments face a deficit of from five to six million yards 
during 1918, in addition to the requirements of the Navy and the Ship- 
ping Corporation, which in themselves are very heavy. 

In the sundry civil bill appreved June 12 Congress provided $129,500 
for buildings for a cotton-duck mill in the Atlanta Penitentiary, and 
the construction of these buildings is now under way. We need funds 
now for looms and other machinery. The capacity of this plant is cal- 
culated to be sufficient to relieve the Government's estimated shortage 
of duck, bui the plant should be rushed to early completion in order 
adequately to meet the situation. 

It you approve this estimate, I suggest that it be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, accompanied by the inclosed copy of my letter 
to you as an expianation of the urgency of the estimate. 

Faithfully, yours, 
T. W. Greconry, Attorney General, 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 
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ADVISORY COMMISSION, 
COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, D. C., October 4, 1917. 
THOMAS W. GraGorY, 
Attorney General of United States, 
Department of Justicc, Washington, D. C. 


Sir: There will be a shortage in heavy canvas 30 inches wide or 
under during the year 1918. Estimates which have been received by 
us from various departments of the Government, not including the 
Navy or the Shipping Corporation, indicate the demand for 10,000,000 
yards of this fabric. ‘The total capacity of the country per annum is 
about 8,000,000 yards. Of this capacity probably more than one-half 
has already been sold and can net be considered as available to be 
applied against the demand mentioned above. We therefore face a short- 
age of from five to six million yards during 1918, in addition to what 
the Navy may require and the Shipping Corporation, and also in addi- 
tien to all civilian needs. 

Yours, truly, Aveert L. Scorr, 
Committee on Supplies. 





Liberty-Loan Day. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. RUSSEL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In true House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Monday, May 6, 1918. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
haye inserted in the Rrecorp a speech made in my district, at 
Jackson, Mo., on Liberty-Loan Day, by Hon. XenorHon I’. Win- 
FLEY, who has since that time been appointed by the governor 
of Missouri to the United States Senate. At that time it was 
not known by him or anyone else that three days later he 
would be appointed to the Senate, but this address did him great 
eredit then as a private citizen and equally so now as a United 
States Senator. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH OF XENOPHON P. WILFLEY IN JACKSON, Mo., Liperty-Loan Day, 


The chief concern of every loyal American to-day is to win 
the war. To that end we should stand ready to put forth the 
utmost of service and valor. For the time being political differ- 
ences must be forgotten. There are no Democrats, no Repub- 
licans. We are all Americans. Personal gain and individual 
preference must be subservient to the call of the Government. 
The forces of the Nation must be coordinated and attuned to the 
spirit and fact of war. Intemperate and extravagant speech 
must yield to deliberate, accurate, hard thinking, so as to pro- 
duce the maximum effort of sacrifice and courage. The time 
to do our “bit” has passed. We are now called upon to do 
our best. This requires extraordinary effort, for we are not 
enamored of war. We are a peace-loving Nation. Indeed, we 
have been suspicious of anything that tended to exalt the, mili- 
tary over the civil power. But we are in a world war, and we 
can not shut our eyes io the situation—if we do we will not 
evade it. Inactivity means infinite sorrow and suffering, and 
indifference means destruction. With patient forbearance we 
endured repeated and revolting insults, and suffered indignities 
so humiliating and insolent that we could no longer maintain 
our honor and self-respect without expressing our. resentment 
in a declaration of war. <A year has passed since that momen- 
tous event. During that time we have been marshaling the 
resourees and energies of this Nation in defense of its honor and 
integrity. The fact that we did not bring on this war is all the 
greater reason why we should fight to win it. An innocent man 
who is struck by a bully deserves more credit in resenting the 
insult than one who is looking for trouble. 

We did not will this war; on the contrary, we did everything 
possible to avoid it, and did not enter it until it was perfectly 
apparent that our independence as a Nation was threatened. 
The Imperial German Government not only denied our rights 
as a Nation but defied our protests against her brutal and 
wholesale policy of destruction by murdering Americans—men, 
women, and children—while engaged in pursuits which have 
always, even in the darkest periods of history, been deemed in- 
nocent and legitimate. The passions of war ravaged Belgium 
with rapine and murder, and finally reduced the able-bodied 
population—men and women—to vassalage. ‘The feeling of the 
rulers of Germany toward Belgium is not different from their 
attitude toward the United States, and the gain that would 
come from the domination of Germany over the United States 
is so vastly greater than that over any European country, all uf 
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which she is seeking to control, that it is perfect folly to think 
that her program of world dominion did not include our own be- 
loved country. World dominion or death! That is the policy 
of the German Empire. This policy is backed by propaganda 
of destruction and terrorism which, in horror and magnitude, 
surpasses all wars in the history of the world combined. 

We must meet this situation with a supreme and indomitable 
purpose to put an end to that accursed spirit which brought all 
this misery and sorrow upon the world. The warfare waged by 
Germany is so ruthless and reckless and heartless that it chal- 
lenges all mankind to rise and defend the rights of humanity. 
This is not merely a war of armies or of governments, but it is 
actually a war of entire peoples. The propaganda of the Ger- 
man Government is the very antithesis of our conception of 
civilization. The turpitude of the Kaiser and his Huns is but 
the logical and consistent culmination of a policy to destroy the 
ideals of modern civilization. 

The German philosopher, Neitzsche, than whom no man has 
had greater influence in shaping the trend of German thought 
in the past 50 years, long before the war broke out wrote, “ You 
should love peace as a means of preparing for future wars.” 

The world can never be safe when such a sentiment dominates 
the ruling power of a nation like Germany. We were slow to 
realize that it was possible, at this advanced age of Christian 
civilization, for a whole people to become imbued with the 
spirit of militarism and make it paramount to every other senti- 
_ Ment of the community. But this is the situation in Germany. 
Three months after the outbreak of the war Maximilian Harden, 
one of the ablest and most influential of the German publicists, 
wrote: 

Let us renounce those miserable efforts to excuse the acts of Germany 
in declaring war. It is not against our will that we have thrown our- 
selves into this gigantic venture. The war has not been imposed upon 
us by others or by surprise. We have willed the war. It was our duty 
to will it. We decline to appear before the tribunal of united Europe. 
We reject its jurisdiction. One principle which contains and sums up 
all others—might. 

This sums up the philosophy of the German propaganda. We 
could enumerate hundreds of similar utterances of leaders of 
German thought which indicate the same spirit of militarism 
and brute force by which they propose to dominate the world. 
And yet they have the effrontery to declare this is a defensive 
war. The most shocking utterance of the Kaiser was his refer- 
ence to God as his chief ally in this war. Such blasphemy de- 
serves a condemnation that will ring through history until the 
day of judgment. It arouses our indignation to the uttermost 
efforts of our capacity as a nation. 

We have greater resources than Germany, we have a more 
resolute and stalwart race than Germany, and we must employ 
these resources of men and materials to protect us and restore 
to us the permanent peace we love so well. Let us not inis- 
understand our relation to this crisis. We did not go into this 
war on account of the loss of property, enormous and serious 
as that was. We are not prompted by impulses of revenge, 
hate, or avarice. We do not want one dollar of indemnity for 
ourselves or one foot of territory from any nation on the face of 
the earth We are fighting to gurantee our right to exercise 
free and absolute sovereignty over our own land, independent 
of the dictates or domination of any foreign power. We do not 
propose to be the vassal of the house of Hohenzollern. We 
stund for the principle that every people on the face of the 
earth with national instincts should. be allowed to determine 
its own form of government and live in peace and safety under 
is. This is the fundamental spirit that governs this Nation 
in its relations with the other nations of the world. In defense 
of this spirit we have drawn the sword of democracy. We will 
wield that sword with all the power of the combined resources 
of this Nation until we have laid low and made powerless the 
accursed spirit of Prussian militarism. The atrocities of Ger- 
muny were designed to put fear into the heart of the human 
race; in place of that they have filled it with fury. The oniy 
way to establish an era of permanent peace is for the sword of 
democracy to destroy the spirit of Prussianism, which seeks 
to crush the world, that it may have dominion over it. Prus- 
sianism relies upon might and recognizes nothing but power. 
With power we must fight it at any cost until it is brought to 
the realization that our power is greater than its power—this 
is the only means within our grasp to win peace. 

We are fighting the Imperial German Government to compel 
it to abandon a course of action we deem intolerable to civilized 
fr2e peoples. To do less than our utmost to win this war is to 
do less than our utmest for peace. The only hope for Germany 
is that we will do less than all we can to compel enduring 
peace. She knows full well that against the United States of 
America, fully armed and resolute on the side of her enemies, 
she cun not stand. It is a great privilege to be an American 
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citizen and live under the benign influence of American liberty 
and freedom, but to-day the greatest experience that can be 
realized in this time of crisis is to be an American soldier, and 
fight, and, if need be, die, for that Government that has brought 
the best and greatest blessings ever enjoyed by any people on 
earth. 

On the field of Flanders is now being fought the greatest 
battle in the history of the human race. In the American battle 
line there are Missouri boys, perhaps some of your friends and 
loved ones; they are fighting for you and for me, to make the 
world safe for your children and my children. The private 
soldier on that battle line is just as much a hero as Gen. 
Pershing, Gen. Haig, or Gen. Foch. 

The Teuton, the Latin, the Anglo-Saxon have dominated the 
world since the Christian era. This Nation is a composite of 
these dominant races. They have been welcome to our borders; 
have helped to build up our institutions; have enjoyed the pro- 
tection of our Government, and constitute the very warp and 
woof of our civilization. To-day not a fiber of this mighty 
Republic can escape the scrutiny of inspection necessary to 
determine the test of national loyalty. The policy of this Nation 
now must be backed by a determined and resolute populace. 
There must be a national solidarity, not only of material re- 
sources, but of the people, in order that the American Army 
may strike the death blow to the enemy. 

We have in this country a large population of German descent. 
I can conceive of no other reason for their coming to this 
country except that they thought it a better place to live than 
Germany. Naturally those of German descent have suffered 
deep sorrow and anguish at the fact that the German Empire, 
with all its glory, is now dominated by a spirit of militarism 
that is a disgrace to the history of the Teutonic race. In some 
communities there have been reports of men of German origin 
who, misguided or corrupt, have attempted to weaken and 
depose the resolute purpose of this Nation. I assume there are 
none such in this community, but if there be let them be warned 
there is sweeping through these United States a mighty wave 
of stern and grim determination which bodes ill for anyone 
standing in its way. Conscience and judgment must dictate 
terrible resentment on the part of all high-minded German 
people against the Prussianism which now dominates the Ger- 
man Empire. 

The American of German descent who in this time of test and trial 
declines to serve the land of his adoption with the utmost measure of 
single-minded devotion and with every ounce of his power rjured 
himself when he took his oath of allegiance, and proves himself guilty 
of treasonable duplicity. 

The ambition of the Kaiser has already made thousands 
desolate, and he is scattering the wealth of nations like sands 
of the sea, and is lavishing fhe blood of nations like water. 
Graves for his subjects and thrones for his sons is the policy 
of the Kaiser. He has witnessed the greatest destruction of 
the German Army in the last two weeks in the history of its 
existence. It seems that nothing short of complete annihilation 
will subdue his frenzied ambition. This is an international 
crisis, and the destiny of the world depends upon its outcome. 
The result will be either a Prussianized world, ruled by a mili- 
tary autocracy of brute force, blinded to the rights of individual 
freedom and initiative, or a world filled with the spirit of peace 
and justice and the rights of nations, great and small, and the 
privilege of men everywhere to choose their own way of living 
and obedience. 

It is really the old story presented in a new, curious, and 
iInighty form. Away back at the dawn of history we find the 
conflict between oppression and freedom. The oppression of the 
Pharaohs over the children of Israel lasted for generations be- 
fore a Moses arose to lead them from the land of bondage. Moses 
allowed the children of Israel to endure all the insults and 
cppression of the house of Pharaoh for a long time, but when 
they could endure it no longer he delivered them from the bond- 
age of Egypt and led them to the banks of the Red Sea. He 
looked around, and behold, the hosts of Pharaoh were still pur- 
suing him. His people apparently confronted a situation more 
desperate and hopeless than any that has ever confronted the 
allied armies of Europe. By a mysterious and miraculous power 
the waves of the Red Sea parted and the people of Israel marched 
through in safety. Moses could then have brought the waves 
of the Red Seé back and had absolute protection from the hosts 
of Pharaoh, but he realized the time for pacifism had passed, and 
so Moses destroyed all his enemy. With this example of the 
meekest man who ever lived, there is no excuse for a spirit of 
pacifism under present conditions. Joshua led the children of 
Israel for a generation until finally they were delivered into the 
hands of the Midianites and threatened with oppression similar 
to that of the Pharaohs. But Gideon was chosen as their leader 
and gathered his hosts together, and through a process of elimi- 
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nation selected an army of stalwart men, and with the sword of 
the Lord he destroyed the hosts of Midian. 

Tyranny and treachery are not new vices. History is replete 
with examples of their downfall. Cataline formed a conspiracy 
that was about to destroy Rome, and but for the voice of Cicero 
he would have accomplished his purpose. Caesar ruled with 
might and power and attained a position of eminence and in- 
fluence equal to the Kaiser, but the voice of the people declared 
itself and Caesar was. destroyed by daggers in the hands of the 
senators with whom he was associated. Nero was possibly the 
most cruel and despotic of all the rulers of ancient time. He 
was the last of the family of the Caesars to come into power in 
Rome. His influence was great, his heart was cold and brutal. 
He sought to destroy the city of Rome in order to enjoy the con- 
flagration of the destruction and build upon the ruins a yet 
greater city. But at the time when Nero reigned over Rome 
and was at the zenith of his power there appeared upon the 
seene, leading a small band of Christians, Paul of Tarsus. The 
resentment of the people at the atrocities of Nero forced him to 
destruction, and history has given him a place of calumny and 
shame. Both Paul and Nere disappeared, cut off by the violent 
eurrent of their epoch. As the centuries have gone by the name 
of Nero has grown infamous, while that of Paul has radiated 
glory. Napoleon overrun Europe and seemed invincible in the 
power of his conquests, yet Napoleon met his Wellington and his 
Waterloo. That great battle ended the 23 years’ war of the first 
French Revolution and quelled the man of genius and ambition 
who had so long disturbed and desolated the world. 

The Kaiser has summed up all the insidious ingenuity of the 
military spirit of history in his attempt to work out a propa- 
ganda in defiance of civilization; but he, too, has met the em- 
bodiment of the spirit of right pitted against his program of 
might. Against the spirit of this leader of world destruction 
and desolation is matched the leadership of Christian civiliza- 
tion and freedom in the person of Woodrow Wilson. 

On the field of France the final blow that will bring the spirit 
of Prussian militarism to its knees, whether it be from the sword 
in the hands of the semisavage from the heart of Africa or the 
Hindu from India or a Missouri boy from this country, it will 
be the sword of Gideon, the sword of the Lord. 

In its last analysis this is a conflict between kultur and Chris- 
tianity. The most deadly enemy that Christianity has ever had 
te contend with is kultur. Christianity stands for brotherly love 
and human kindness; kultur claims that such is the spirit of 
weakness. Christianity stands for chastity and virtue; kultur 
claims that regard for such is mere conventionality. Chris- 
ttanity says, “ Suffer little children to come unto Me”; kultur 
euts their hands off in order to terrorize the community. Chris- 
tianity says that the greatest thing in the world is love; kultur 
says that there is no more virtue in love than there is in hate— 
that the greatest thing in the world is might. Christianity 
stands for perpetual peace; kultur stands for continuous war. 

Germany has fed upon the war spirit for generations and has 

spent 50 years preparing for the battle which is now absorbing 
‘the attention of the world. It is dominated by a national senti- 
ment of intolerance, guided by a despotic tyrant whose reckless 
abuse ef power has wrecked the continent of Europe and threat- 
ened the safety of humanity. We will fight that Government 
with all its resources until we are convinced that the German 
Government is ready to enter with us and the rest of the world 
into negotiations of peace upon the basis that will insure the 
world a mutual understanding of human obligations. The help- 
less men and ravished women whom Germany has wrested ruth- 
Iessly from their homes must be restored to liberty and free- 
dom, Human government must be established and maintained 
by and with the consent of the governed. We are fighting to 
,make the world safe for democracy and safe for individual lib- 
‘erty under every form of government. That is what we stand 
| for in peace; this is what we fight for in war. This is what we 
‘live for, and for this we are willing to die. We are rallying 
the resources of our land in order that we may throw the whole 
force of the Nation in defense of its sovereignty and the rights 
of humanity. Our destiny depends upon the success of this 
war. This brings the issue directly home to us. This is our 
war. 

Soon we will have a million men on the battle front. They 
will be thousands of miles from home. They will be helpless 
and defenseless without we provide them with ammunition 
and supplies. That is the object of this meeting to-day. What 
will we do? Brutal as is the propaganda of Prussianism, it is 
not less cruel for us to send our soldiers to fight for us and fail 
to provide them food and clothing and munitions, Every single 
individual of our great State of Missouri must make substantial 
sacrifice to buy securities of the Government to win this war. 
The spirit of the American soldier reflects the democracy of 


Galilee. He became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. If our soldiers and sailors are willing to die for us, we 
should be willing to make the utmost sacrifice for them. 

The spirit that dominates the seldier on the battle field of 
Flanders was appropriately expressed in the words of the late 
Lieut. Col. John McCrae, who, when mortally wounded, wrote: 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 

Between the crosses, row on row, 

That mark our place; and in the sky 

The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 

Scarce heard amid the guns below. 

We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow: 

Loved and were loved; and now we lie 
In Flanders fields, 


Take up your quarrel with*the foe! 

To you, from falling hands we throw 

The torch. Be yours te hold it high! 

If ye break faith with us: who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Manders fields. 


An answer was written by a distinguished citizen of Ohio, 


who said: 
On Fianders fields the cannon boom 
And fitful flashes light up the gloom, 
While up above, like eagles, fly 
The fierce destroyers of the sky; 
With stains the earth wherein you lie 
Is redder than the poppy bloom 

In Flanders fields. 


Sleep on, ye brave. The shrieking shell, 
The quaking trench, the startled yell, 
The fury of the battle bell 
Shall wake Ps not, for all is well, 
Sleep peacefully, for all is well. 
Your ming torch aloft we bear, 
With burning heart on oath we swear 
To keep the faith, to fight it through, . 
To crush the foe or sleep with you 

In Flanders fields. 


Manufacture of Sugar. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


OF TENNESSEE, 
In tHe House or RerreseNntTATIves, 
Thursday, April 18, 1918. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I avail myself of the opportunity 
to extend my remarks on the conference report on the Agricul- 
tural appropriation bill by ‘offering for the consideration of the 
members of the Committee on Appropriations and my other col- 
leagues the following correspondence, which I believe worthy of 
their favorable consideration. The subject so ably presented is 
full of interest to the American people, especially the farmers: 


UNITED STATES SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, March 20, 1918. 


Hon. R. W. AUSTIN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: The Secretary of Commerce has asked for a small appro- 
riation with which to estabdlish a division in the Bureau of Standards 
or the purpose of working out unsolved problems in the manufacture of 

sugar. (See H. R. documents, inclosed.) In the light of the informa- 
tion contained in the ineclosed memorandum, it is sincerely hoped that 
you may see your way clear to support this measure when the oppor- 
tunity presents itself. : 

The posters and billboards of our newly created Food Administration 
bear the slogan ‘‘ Food Will Win the War.” Unfortunately, the war 
was upon us and had progressed several years before this fact dawned 
upon us. It is an old story with German statesmen. It dawned upon 
them nearly a century ago, and in 1836 they enacted legislation de- 
signed to develop this greatest of all war preparation. 

As a result of carefully thought out plans, which were given force 
and effect in direct legislation, Germany has increased her average yield 
of cereals from 12 bushels to 43 bushels per acre, which has enabled 
her to reverse her policy of emigration, thereby more than doubling the 
population she could maintain, doubling the number of soldiers which 
she couid call to the front, and, with her ports blockaded for three and 
one-haif years, it has enabled her to keep both soldiers and civilian pop- 
ulation from starvation. 

When Germany commenced to increase her yields per acre the States 
which are now comprised in the German Empire were assisting emigra- 
tion because of inability to feed or give work to a population of 
81,000,000 people; but when the war broke out this same area was 
supplying 75 per cent of all the food requirements of a population 
three-fourths as large as that of the entire United States, which has 
fourteen times the area, and, in addition, Germany was importing 
800.000 seasonal laborers cach year from Russia and Galicia to work 
in hor fields and factories. 

We heac of Germany’s subsea boats, aeropianes, 42-centimeter guns, 
poiscnpous gas. and numbers of other murderous appliances, but all of 
them put together paie into insignificance as a war measure when 
compared with this one matter of ‘ncreased food production, without 
which all else would count for naught. 














In the inclosed memorandum, beginning on page 2, I am taking occa- 
sion to invite your attention to the manner in whieh. Germany accom- 
plishd this greatest of all military feats, and I hope in it you may find 
something of interest. 


Very truly, yours, TruMan G, PALMER. 


[Memorandum in re the establishment of a division in the Bureau of 
Standards for the purpese of working out unsolved problems in the 
manufacture of sugar, with a view to reducing its cost of production.] 
The Department of Commerce has recommended that the present 

session of Congress make an approgriation of $30,000 with which to 

establish in the Bureau of Standards’ a division to be devoted to work- 
ing out the strictly scientific problems of the factory end of the do. 
mestic sugar industry, beet, cane, maple, glucose, and _ refining, 

The Bureau of Standards, patterned after a German Government instl- 
tution, is rendering great service in its scientific research work to the 
iron, steel and other meial industries, cement and stone,-clay products, 
paint manufacturing, rubber, textiles, leather, soap, roofing and water- 
proofing, writing and printing inks, paper, adhesives, and many other 
industries of lesser importance. Although the production of sugar 
to-day is one of the most scientific industries extant, up to this time 
the bureau has done nothing for the sugar industry aside from a 
limited amount of work in the field of polarimetry. 

Sugar can be produced from cane without the application of scientific 
knowledge, and as long as it was produced in this manner, world prices 
of sugar remained high. On the other hand, the production of sugar 
from beet roots requires strictly scientific work from beginning to end. 
During the past century, most of the scientific methods and practices 
originally devised for and first applied to the manufacture of sugar 
from beet reots have been applied to the production of sugar from 
cane. In consequence of the added source of supply and the application 
of scientific methods in cane-sugar production the price of sugar has 
been so materially reduced that except in rare instances where ex- 
ceedingly low wage rates prevail, sugar no longer can be produced from 
cane at a profit without the application of up-to-date appliances ana 
methods. 

Because of our diversified sugar interests, the need of governmental 
effort is greater here than in = other sugar-producing country. Where 
European countries have only the beet-sugar industry we have the beet, 
the Louisiana and insular cane, the maple, glucose, and refining indus- 
tries. Some of the larger ccmpanies maintain extensive research iabora- 
tories at great expense, where many problems are worked out, but the 
establishment of the proposed sugar division in the Bureau of Standards, 
with Government experts of acknowledged ability, not only would aug- 
ment the work already being done by some of the larger companies but 
would render invaluable service in the dissemination of information 
among all the sugar-producing and refining companies in the country. 

Tke Governments of European sugar-producing countries generally 
are active in this work. The Government-aided “Sugar Institute” at 
Berlin has been iargely instrumental in making Germany the greatest 
sugar-producing country in the world. In addition to having the finest- 
equipped laboratories and testing apparatus, they have a —- 
equipped beet-sugar plant in miniature, where beets are put throug 
every factory process, and it is here that the chemists and managers 
of the sugar factories of the empire have ~eceived their training. 
During the dead season the young men are schooled at the institute by 
a corps of the abiest sugar experts in the world, and when the factories. 
open they are given ctory positions, where they secure practical 
experience at the different factory stations, with the result that when 
they graduate from the institute and are ready to accept positions they 
know all that is known regarding the production of sugar frem beets. 

Unfortunately, the work which the Bureau of Standards would con- 
duct is of such a technical nature-that it is difficult for the layman 
to understand it, but, considering the importance of the domestic sugar 
industry in our national economy, considering the scientific work re- 
quired in the industry, considering the results achieved by a Gov- 
ernments, considering the number of problems still confronting the 
industry, and considering the aid which the Bureau of Standards has 
been able to render other American industries, a modest appropriation 
with which the inaugurate this work would seem to be fitting. 

The Department of Agriculture has rendered both the domestic beet 
and domestic cane sugar industry invaluable service in the field, but m 
technical factory work the Government has done but little. If we are 
to keep pace th other sugar-producing countries, the diligent, plod- 
ding, Sage eens research work of Government scientists has become 
a recessity. 

The above remarks relate to ail classes of sugar, regardless of the 
plant from which they are derived There are two features which 
apply specifically to the production of sugar from beet roots which are 
worthy of special consideration : . 

First. The beet-sugar crop comes onto the market in the autumn, 
when no cane sugar is being produced, when the market is apt to be 
bare of sugar, as was the case last year; and the stabilizing influence 
of the domestic crop of beet sugar on the price on all sugar is of 
inestimable value to the pubiic. Food administrator Hoover testified 
under oath before the Senate Sugar and Coal Investigating Committee 
that but for this 1917 beet-sugar product of 820,000 tons and the con- 
tract which he made with the beet-sugar producers to market their 
entire crop at 74 cents, seaboard refining ponte ae which time cane 
sugar was selling at $8.23 at the same poihts—his best judgment was 
that the. price of sugar in the United States would have gone from 
20 to 30 cents per pound. But for the production and marketing of 
this domestic crop of beet sugar, which Mr. Hoover estimates saved the 
American people from $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 in 1917, sugar again 
would have been classcu as a luxury intsead of a necessity. 


FOOD AN IMPORTANT FPACTOR IN THE PRESENT WAR. 


Second. Next to the war, the most general topic of conversation to-day 
is food. Daily and hourly we are told that “ food will win the war,” 
and, conversely, lack of food will lose the war. The cry. of our allies is 
for food and yet more food. They long since have been rationed by food 
cards covering sugar, flour, meat, and all other principal foodstuffs, and 
we, by inaugurating wheaticss and meatless days and using substitutes 
for wheat flour, are trying to keep them frcm starvation. Our farmers 
are urged to increase thelr cultivated area, and our urban population 
is urged to plant every vacant lot to food crops. Prices have increased 
as never before, and for once our urban population is as absorbed in the 
subject of our food supply as are the farmers who produce it. 

In times of peace, when the products of our soil were sufficient to feed 
our population and allow for limited exports to foreign countries, little 
attention was given to the subject of our food supply; the thought that 
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conditions might arise whereby we would be compelled to reduce our 
eonsumption of foodstuffs, to inaugurate wheatless and meatless days, 
never seemed to have entered the minds of the American people; and 
while, owing to the vastness of our cultivable area, we produced im- 
mense quantities of food products, the American farmer never has given 
thoughtful consideration to extracting the maximum yield from the soil. 
As a consequence, With the world’s food supply to draw upon, at the 
present moment we, as well as our allies, scarcely know which way to 
turn to prevent the people suffering from hunger, 

It_is a fact long since recognized in Europe, and now recognized in 
the United States, that for three to five years after a field has been 
devoted to sugar beets it will produce an excess of from 30 to 50 per 
cent in the yield of other crops sown on the same soil. Thus the pro- 
duetion of sugar from beets increases the supply of all other foods, 
lowers the cost of producing all farm crops grown in the rotation, and 
re affects the price to the consumer of all other food com- 
m es. 

This being true—and the following pages will demonstrate conclu- 
silevly that it is true—it would seem that the present is an opportune 
time to give consideration to sugar-beet culture as a permanent means 
of increasing our domestic food supply. 


WHY EUROPE PRODUCES 2 BUSHELS OF GRAIN TO THE ACRE TO AMERICA’S 
1 BUSHEL, 


Prior to the beginning of the last century Europe practiced what was 
known as the “ three-crop system of rotation "—three years of cerals, 
followed by one year of “ fallow.” Fields were allowed to be fallow one 
year in three in crder to rest the land and afford opportunity to get 
on to the fields and pull up the weeds and other foul growth by hand. 

As a result of this system and of poor cultural methods, the soils 
of Europe’ had become so depleted that they yielded an average of but 
12 bushels of grain per acre. While thinkers generally were ponder- 
ing as to how the ever-increasing population was to avoid starvation. 
the celebrated agronomist, Thaecr, solved the problem. As a result of 
extended investigation and practical experiments, Thaer demonstrated 
the fact that rotating cereal crops with root crops greatly increased 
the yield of cereals grown on the same soil for several years sueceed- 
ing the root crop. 

Then, as now, there was no market-for great crops of such roots 
as. turnips, Swedes, and mangolds. They only were valuable for stock 
feed on the farms where they were produced. Their production in- 
volved more labor than the roots themselves were worth, but Thaer 
showed that the value of the extra yields of cereals, which followed 
in the rotation, far more than compensated for the loss involved in 
growing the roots. 

Thaer wrote a book on the subject in 1805, and as a result of his 
work the turnip became the basis of British agriculture. To-day, out of 
8,500,000 acres of tilled fields in Great Britain, 2,000,000 acres are 
devoted to root crops, oe turnips and mangolds, which ae- 
counts for the high British yields per acre. For some years after 
Thaer’s book came out, German and other European thinkers endeavored 
to induce their farmers to adopt Thaer’s methods, as practiced in 
Great Britain, but without success. 

By 1811, Napoleon Bonaparte’s scientists had discovered that the 
enlture of sugar beets improved the soil to an even greater extent 
than could be secured by growing other roots in the rotation, and by 
imperial edict Napoleon created a beet-sugar industry. In two years 
France had 334 et-sugar factories in operation, and by 1836 was 
producing 35,000 tons of sugar from beets. 


ECONOMISTS AND AGRONOMISTS AGREE THAT TO THE SUGAR BEET BELONGS 
THE CREDIT OF INCREASED CROP YIELDS IN EUROPE. 


If verification be desired of the statement that the cylture of sugar 
beets increases the yield of all other crops from 30 to 50 per cent, f 
refer you to United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 260, 
“The American Beet Sugar Industry in 1910 and 1911,” pages 30 te 42, 
wherein will be found translations of the statements of leading German 
agronomists relative to this subject; also a summary of reports from 
115 American sugar-beet farmers. Humbert, a German agronomist, 
shows that the yield of other crops on a large number of nonbeet and 
beet farms was 29.96 bushels of wheat r acre on nonbeet farms, 
89.56 bushels on beet farms; rye, 27.25 and 30.25 bushels, respectively ; 
barley, 28.81 and 45.02 bushels; oats, 43.03 and 69.16 bushels. Woge, 
another noted agronemist, shows an increase of 24.55 to 41.25 bushels 
per acre in wheat; rye, 28.36 to 40.76 bushels; barley, 23.20 to 43.50; 
oats, 61.74 to 73.30 bushels. The summary of reports of 115 Ameri- 
can sugar-beet farmers shows an average increase of 28.88 to 43.07 
bushels of wheat per acre; barley, 38.97 to 59.14; oats, 40.90 to 60.60: 
corn, 41.60 to 53.10 bushels. A general increase of such proportions 
from our 218,000,000 acres devoted to these four s in 1917 would 
have given us an additional 3,000,000,000 of grain th which to feed 
our allies, without planting an additional acre. The increase alone 
in wheat production would have been 651,000,000 bushels, or more 
wheat than all we actually produced. 

For over a century the writings of European statesmen, agronomists, 
and economists have attributed the marvelous progress which Europe 
has made in agriculttira! methods to the introduction of sugar-beet cul- 
ture. In 1811 Napoleon Bonaparte said to his minister of the interior: 
“The minister will also advise the cultivators that the growing of beet 
roots improves the soil and that the residue of the fabrication furnishes 
an excellent food for cattle.’ In 1842 Louis Napoleon gave these 
words to the sugar beet: “‘ Respect me, for I enrich the soil, I fertilize 
lands which without me would remain uncultivated.” In 1861 Ferdi- 
nand Knauer, first president of the German Farmers’ Association, said: 
“The complete changing of the entire system of agriculture was re- 
served for the beet germs.’”’ In 1878 Gustav Humbert, one of Germany’s 
most distinguished agronomists, said: ‘“ The increase of cereal harvest 
has been due to the cultivation of the beet.” In 1906 Prof. Dr. von 





Rumker, of Breslau University, said: ‘‘ Sugar-beet culture is, without 
doubt, the direct and indirect cause of the increase of gross and net 
yields of the entire agriculture and, therefore, also of the soil values in 
the regions touched.” In 1892, Richard Woge, doctor of philosophy, 
Leipzig University, said: “ The extraordinarily great influence which 
the sugar industry exerts upon agriculture has been numerically 
demonstrated in the preceding work.” In 1904 Gen. Sckretaer Zurn 
said that “ the loss of the beet-sugar industry would be disastrous to a 
large part of German agriculture” Statements of. this sort could be 
repeated ad infinitum. have gathered and had translated the works 


of a large number of European economists who, for a long period of 
years, have written on this subject, and from them could make a huge 
volume devoted solely to increased yields of other crops by reason of 
rotation with sugar beets. 
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The following table shows the average percentage increase in yields 
as given by Humbert, Woge, and me in United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 260; also, the average percentage increase as 
shown in the reports I since have gathered from 500 other American 
farmers who had introduced sugar beets in their crop rotation : 


Percentage increase in yicld of other crops due to rotation with sugar 
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A SERIOUS ERROR CORRECTED. 


As a general proposition the growing and harvesting of farm prod- 
ucts removes more or less of the elements which make soil fertile. On 
the other hand, inasmuch as sugar comes wholly from the atmosphere. 
the growing of a crop of beets takes nothing from the soil, provided 
the by-products of the factory be fed and returned to the fields. In 
addition to this, it is a fact now universally recognized that not only do 
sugar beets take nothing from the soil but, as alluded to in the writ- 
ings of agronomists and economists above quoted, and as demonstrated 
by the experience of practical sugar-beet farmers, sugar-beet culture 
greatly increases the yield cf all cereal crops when grown in rotation. 

State papers show that Napoleon Bonaparte was possessed of this 
knowledge before he issued his celebrated edict which created the beet- 
Sugar industry ; indeed it was one of the main reasons for his action. 
It has been known to all European economists since Napoleon's time 
and has furnished the main incentive for building up the indigenous 
sugar industry throughout Europe. American literature on the* sub- 
ject shows that this fact was known to the men who in the early days 
endeayored to establish the beet-sugar industry in the United States. 

When, in the nineties, the beet-sugar industry began to take root in 
the United States, the indirect agricultural benefits arising from sugar- 
beet culture had become so universally known in Europe that their 
writers on economics and agronomy rarely alluded to the subject. Un- 
fortunately this, by far the most important consideration in beet cul- 
ture, appears to have been entirely lost sight of in this country at that 
time. No one had gone to the trouble of searching the older European 
literature on the subject and, for reasons which I will explain, the 
aye 4 of beets soon came to be considered as positively injurious to 
the soil. 

This idea prevailed at the time my attention first was directed to 
the industry. Scores of farmers, both cast and west, told me that the 
injury to the soil was so great that they could not afford to grow beets 
at any price, as their culture ruined their farms; indeed, one of our 
leading agricultural papers so advised them at the time a new factory 
was erected and put in operation. Factory managers reluctantly ad- 
mitted to me that the farmers were telling the truth, and it was ex- 
ceedingly difficult for the few operating factories to add enough new 
recruits to replace the farmers who were dropping out. The outlook 
for the future was not promising either for the indusii, or from the 
viewpoint of national economics. 

_ Failing to harmonize domestic conditions with the fact that prac- 
tically all European nations were doing all in their power to expand 
their domestic sugar industry and that their acreage yields of cereal 
crops were constantly increasing, I visited the beet-growing sections of 
Eucope to ascertain, if possible, the cause of the different viewpoint of 
their farmers and ours. The cause was soon found. 

“European farmers were growing beets as a means to an end rather 
than for the direct money they received for the crop. They were plant- 
ing beets on the same soil but one year in three to five, using the beet 
crop to rid their fields of foul growth and to open up and aerate their 
land. After the sugar had been extracted from their beets they were 
hauling the pulp and other by-products back to their farms and feeding 
it to stock, thereby not only securing the full food value of the beets 
pat aes to the soil all the elements which the beets had drawn 
rom it. - 

In the attempt to save labor the contrary rule was being followed 
in the United States. By the aid of the light which falls on their 
leaves beets gather their sugar from the atmosphere, and in order that 
they best = gather this sugar beet fields muSt be kept free from 
weeds and other foul growth. All of our fields were foul with weed 
seed, and if beets were planted on a different field each year there 
would be no let up in the work of weeding, whereas inasmuch as a 
field once rid of weeds would require but little weeding the following 
years our farmers immediately formed the habit of devoting the same 
field to beets year after year. It did not seem to occur to them that 
the. weeds reduced the yield of all other crops and that for the benefit 
of other crop yields they should be removed. In addition to this, 
although the pulp was offered them free of charge for stock-feeding 
purposes, they refused to haul it home as a gift, and millions of tons 
of this valuable stock food rotted at the factories. 

Then they lost the beneficial effect of the root rotation, they robbed 
their soil by devoting it to the samé crop year after year, they lost 
the feeding value of the pulp, and by. failing to return the elements 
drawn from the soil they robbed it of its nutrient. After a few suc- 
cessive crops of beets the beet tonnage naturally decreased to a point 
where beet culture was unprofitable, the soil was unbalanced for the 
production of any other crop, and it required years to bring it back 
to its former state of fertility. 

Through the publication and description of several hundred thcusand 
pamphlets these conditions have been laid before beet farmers generally, 
with the result that beet pulp now is recognized as a valuable stock 
food and brings good prices. Thousands of farmers are practicing a 
proper system of rotation, and American beet farmers now recognize 
the fact that the culture of no other crop will so greatly increase the 
productivity of their soil. 
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OLD AND NEW METHODS OF CROP ROTATION. 

Unless occasionally devoted to a hoed crop, fields become foul with 
weeds and other noxious growth, which rob the soil of nutriment and 
moisture, choke the grain, and reduce the yield. Prior to the introduc- 
tion of a hoed crop in the rotation the custom in Europe, as stated 
before, was to follow three successive crops of cereals with a year of 
fallow in order to rest the land and to enable the workers to pull the 
weeds out by hand. The method of root-crop rotation is to substitute 
a root crop for the nonremunerative fallow, grow four instead of three 
— every four years, and use the roots or their residue for stock 
ood, 

WHY SUGAR BEETS ARE E GREATEST SOIL BUILDER. 


The greatest improvement to the soil is secured from planting sugar 
beets because the plowing required is deeper than for other roots, the 
fertilization and cultivation is more thorough, and when plowed out 
they leave more and deeper fibrous roots, which add humus to the lower 
strata of soil, open it up, aerate it, and make it fertile and increase the 
underground storage of winter moisture with which to nourish the roots 
of suczeeding crops during their growing season. 


WHY FARMERS WILL GROW SUGAR BEETS BUT NOT GROW OTHER ROOTS. 


Sugar beets possess the additional and overpowering advantage over 
other roct crops: in that the sugar they contain is worth all it costs 
to produce the crop, and extracticg the sugar does not materially reduce 
their value for feeding purpcses. Hence the farmer who feeds the by- 
products secures all the advantages to be derived from growing other 
root crops, and tke cash he reccives from the sugar factory is so much 
additional net profit. American farmers can not be induced to grow 
hoed crops for stock-feeding purposes, and aside from sugar beets and 
potatoes the quantity of hoed crops grown in the United States is 
negligible, which accounts for our pitiable low yields per acre. 


THE FOOD SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES AND GERMANY. 


In drawing numerous comparisons hereafter between the United 
States and Germany, it is not to be understood that Germany alone has 
so greatly profited by reason of introducing root-crop rotation or that 
I do not abhor her total disregard of all that appeals to the better 
instincts of humanity. On the contrary, Belgium, Holland, and Den- 
mark each preduce greater yields per acre than are produced in Ger- 
many and there is no country in Europe that has not had a like ex- 
perience as a result of root-crop rotation. But while Germany has be- 
come the outcast renegade nation of the world, her area, statistics, 
writings, etc., are such as to afford the best-comparisons, and I see no 
reason why, ostrichlike, we should bury our heads in the sand and 
refuse to consider the agricultural methods which have been such a 
potent factor in enabling Germany to carry on the war. 

Comparing cur conditions with the conditions which surround Ger- 
many, we must conclude that Germany has evolved or developed some- 
thing of note which we do not possess, else her people long since would 
have been starved into submission. The total area of Germany is but 
one-fourteenth as great’as is that of continental United States. Ger- 
many’s total area is no greater than that of the New England States, 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Maryland, or of Iowa, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, or of Wyoming and Colorado, or of California and Oregon, 
and it is 50,000 miles less than the area of Texas. 

The total area of Germany, Belgium and all the French Provinces 
occupied by Germany is less by 22,000 square miles than is the area 
of the State of Texas, yet with 8 or 10 million of her best workers 
withdrawn from her farms and factories and placed on the battle line 
where they consume but do not produce, and with her ports blockaded 
for nearly four years, Germany has been able to produce from this re- 
stricted area the food with which to sustain a population three-fourths 
as large as that of the entire United States. 

Germany’s ability to maintain her population for a series of years, 
under conditions which would have starved us out the first season, 
is due to her heavy yields per acre, and these heavy yields are in no 
way due to the natural fertility of German soil, a large portion of 
which is no more than a sandy plain. Originally thin, light, and Jow 
in fertility, constant cropping for centuries reduced them to a point 
where they yielded an average of but 12 bushels of cereals per acre. 
At last a new system of culture was introduced and these same goils 
averaged to yield 43 bushels per acre in 1913, the year preceding the 
outbreak of war. 

During the 30-year period 1879-1909 the German collective average 
yield per acre of wheat, rye, barley, and oats was increased S80 per 
cent, and during the same period the yield per acre of the same crops 
in the United States increased but 6.6 per cent. 

In 1913 the total area devoted to wheat, rye, barley, and oats in the 
United States was 98,639,000 acres; in Germany, 35,781,000 acres. 
From our 98,639,000 acres we harvested 2,104,718,000 bushels, and 
from her 35,781,000 acres Germany harvested 1,540,184,000 bushels. 
Our average yield per acre was 21.30 bushels, while Germany’s average 
was 43.04 bushels. Had we harvested as many bushels per acre as 
did Germany, our yield would have been 4,245,422,000 bushels, or 
more than twice as many bushels from the same acreage 

In 1917 we produced 650,828,000 bushels of wheat, and if our yield 
per acre had been as great as it was in Germany in 1913, the last year 
in which accuvate German figures are obtainable, without sowing an 
additional acre to that crop, we would have harvested an additional 
964,761,000 bushels of wheat for export to our allies. 

In potatoes, the disparity in yield per acre is even more marked. In 
1913 Germany harvested 1,988,591,000 bushels of potatoes from 8,432.- 
000 acres, while we harvested only 331,525,000 bushels from 3,668,000 
acres. Germany’s yield was 235.8 bushels per acre, compared with 
our 90.4 bushels. We would have harvested an extra 865,000,000 
bushels from the area we devoted to ths crop had we secured a yield 
equal to the yield secured in Germany. 


GERMANY’S FORESIGHT IN FOSTERING HER PRODUCTION OF FOODSTUFTS. 


Germany turned her attention to the subject of food supply as a war 
measure many years ago, and it has been her first and most important 
preparation for war. Whether or not German statesmen foresaw that 
some time her ports might be blockaded for nearly four years and that 
unless she were able to feed her people from her own soil they would 
be starved into submission, it is a fact that all other German prepara- 
tions for war pale into insignificance when compared with the building 
up of her food supply. 

Trequent mention is. made of Germany's preparedness in _ military 
organization, in munitions, in industrial enterprises, in chemistry, 
and in the construction of strategic railways. but inasmuch as an army 
“marches on its belly’ and the civil population also must be fed, no 
other result of science, economy, or statesmanship has been of such 
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fundamental ‘mportance to the Gernian Empire at this hour as the 


introduction of sugar-beet culture, by mcans of which Germany doubled 
and quadrupled her entire food supply, both grain and meat. 


HOW, AFTER 30 YEARS OF FUTILE EFFORT, GERMANY FINALLY MANAGED TO 
COAX HER FARMERS TO GROW SUGAR BEETS. 


Even since Thaer enunciated his doctrine of root-crop rotation and 
France had impreved upon Thaer’s methods, Prussian statesmen, agron- 
omists, economists, college and university professors had been watch- 
ing the constantly increasing cereal yields in Britain and France, and 
having first failed to induce German farmers to emulate the British 
and grow turnips, later kad been equaliy unsuccessful in inducing 
them to grow sugar beets. 

Fortunately for Germany, an insignificant little beet-sugar industry 
had grown up, but because of inability to induce farmers to grow beets 
at a price which the factories could afford te pay, the annual sugar 
product, after the industry had struggled for 35 years, amounted to 
enly 1,552 tons. : 

rman thinkers finally concluded that if their farmers were to be 
atest upon to introduce a hoed root crop in the rotation, some in- 
uccment other than the stock-feeding valine of the roots must be pro- 
vided. Sugar beets afforded the only solution. If, by enabling the 
sugar factories to pay a price for their beets which weuld cover their 
entire cost of production and by feeding the by-products farmers could 
get back practically the fuil a value of the roots, their farmers 
wotld have the best of the British farmers by the full amount of eash 
received for the sugar. 

As a result of several years of study and consideration. German 
statesmen worked out an elaborate system of cartels, bounties, and 
eountervailing duties, which was adopted in 1836, and which since has 
been elaborated upon from time to time by all sorts of subventions and 
indirect bounties. The response was immediate, the area planted to 
beets jumping from 3,200 aeres in 1836 to 15,000 acres in 1837. 

So marked were the indirect agricultural advantages secured that Ger- 
man farmers finally were willing to grow beets at less than the cost of 
production, and the quantity of contracts offered by the farmers were 
so much in excess of the factory capacity that many factories were 
compelled to allot their acreage. The advantages derived by rotating 
eereal crops with root crops soon became so generally known that 
where sugar factories were not at hand farmers planted beets and other 
hoed crops for Roeeing purposes. Now no German farmer will farm 
without a hoed crop in the rotation, and one-fourth of all the cuiti- 
vated area in Germany is devoted to hoed crops . 

Ever since Germany began fostering the industry in 1836 the German 
Government has heeded the advice of its leading economists, agricul- 
turists, and beet-sugar enthusiasts and has done everythi possible to 
‘build up her domestic beet-sugar industry. As a direct result, preceding 
the outbreak of the present war, Germany had produced 54,000,000 tons 
of sugar, of which quantity the 26,000,000 tons exported drew $2,500,- 
000,000 in gold from other nations, mostly from Great Britain. 


AS A RESULT OF SUGAR-BEET CULTURE, GERMANY WAS ABLE TO REVERSE HER 
POLICY ON EMIGRATION AND RETAIN HER SONS TO FIGHT FOR WORLD 
DOMINATION. 


Increasing her yields per acre, enabled Germany to reverse her poli 
in = to emigration. With a ene of 31,000,000 people in 183 
the rman States had felt — led to assist emigration because of 
inability to. feed or furnish work to the people. During a period of 
66 years over 4,000,000 of these emigrants, or an average of 63.000 a 
year, came to the United States. Since the introduction of beet culture 
and the consequent increase in crop yields not only does Germany 
feed and employ her own people, but for several years prior to the out- 
break of the. present war, with a pulation of 67,000,000 people, she 
was importing for her fields and factories 800,000 seasonal workers a 
year from Russia and Galicia, and from her own soil was supplying her 
entire population with 75 per cent of their food requirements. 


4N OPPORTUNITY GRASPED BY GERMANY AND OVERLOOKED BY GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE UNITED STATES. 


Conditions arising from the present war in Europe show that the 
three consecutive years, 1836, 1837, and 1838, were mementous years 
in the economic and political history of the three most powerful nations 
in the worid—the United States, Great Britain, and Germany. In 1836 
Germany commenced to build up its domestic beet-sugar industry; in 
1837 the first beet-sugar factory was erected in Great Britain and 
failed because the British Government threatened to tax it out of 
existence; in 1838 the first beet-sugar factory was erected in the United 
States and failed because the American Government would not ex- 
tend a helping hand. .. 

What Germany has accomplished by reason of the policy she adopted 
in 1836 already has been shown. The same opportunity was presented 
to Great Britain the following wee, when the first beet-sugar factory 
was erected in that country. he beets grown were of good quality 
and tonnage per acre, but because of the established rotation with 
turnips, cereal-crop yields already were large and the incentive for 
creating an indigenous sugar industry was not so great as in Germany. 
British statesmen, many of whom were interested in the British colonial 
ouaae industry, determined to nip the beet-sugar project in the bud. 

says: 

“The factory near London is said to have stopped in consequence of 
a notice from the Government of their intention to lay an excise of 
about 5 cents per pound upon beet sugar, equal to the duty on East 
and West India sugars. : 

What that action of short-sighted British statesmen has cost Great 
Britain can not be estimated. We do know that since that time, while 
Germany, by reason of the introduction of sugar-beet culture, has built 
up her agriculture to a point where, with her ports blockaded, she has 
been able to maintain her vast population, agriculture in Great Britain 
has declined as never before. Since 1836, when she destroyed her ini- 
tial beet-sugar factory by threatening to tax it out of existence, 3,000,- 
000 ueres of fertile cultivated fields in Great Britain have been with- 
drawn from tillage and laid down to grass, the value of agricultural 
lands has declined $5,008 (0 the loss in the value of crops har- 
vested has amounted to $8,000,000,000, Great Britain has sent $5,500,- 
000,000 in gold to foreign countries, mostly to Germany and Austria, in 
payment of the sugar which 80 years ago her own people proposed to 
prodase at home, and now that her German and Austrian sugar supply 
s cut off she is compelied to bid up the price of Cuban sugar, which 
ordinarily comes to the American market. , 

THE UNITED STATES SLUMBERED WHILE GERMANY WORKED DAY AND NIGHT. 


During the first 63 years that Germany fostered and enlarged her 
domestic beet-sugar industry by tariffs, cartels, direct and indirect 
bounties, and every governmental subvention that German statesmen 


could devise, the German Government paid out in sugar export bounties 
alone the enormous sum of $353,000,000. Sugar export bounties of 
like proportions also were paid by all European sugar producing and 
exporting countries, it being estimated that a _ total of upward of 
$1,000,000,000 was paid out in this manner in order to expand the area 
devoted to sugar beets. The practice enabled the European producers 
to market their surplus sugar at a profit at prices below the actual 
cost of production, and only was discontinued when, because the unfair 
competition had all but ruined the British eolonial sugar production, 
Great Britain finally threatened to prevent bounty-paid sugars from 
entering her ports. During all this time, although the subject fre- 
uently was brought to the attention of American statesmen, they 
ailed to comprehend the cause of the revolution in agricultural methods 
which was going on in Europe and declined to extend a helping hand 
to the industry at home. 

During tbe first 43 years of Germany’s exploitation of her domestic 
beet-sugat industry, when in export bounties alone she paid out as 
much as $30,000,000 in a single year, Americans, whose better judgment 
was overcome by their enthusiasm and their confidence that sooner or 
later their Government must realize the agricultural importance of 
the industry, sank several million dollars in attempts to establish it in 
the United States. They erected factories at Northampton, Mass., in 
1838; Salt Lake City in 1852; San Francisco in 1856; Chatsworth, 
IlL, in 1866; Fond du Lac, Wis., in 1868; Alvarado, Cal., and Black 
Hawk, Wis., in 1870; Brighton, Cal, and Freeport, I[ll., in 1872; 
Soquel, Cal., in 1874; Isleton, Cal., and Edgemoor, Del., in 1877; 
Franklin, Mass., and Alvarado, Cal., in 1879. Put try as they would, 
they failed to enlist the interest of their Government, and one after 
the other they passed into bankruptcy. 


EARLY EFFORTS TO SECURE THE COOPERATION OF THE AMERICAN 
GOVERN MENT.: 


In 1838 the first beet-sugar factory was erected in the United States, 
but, unfortunately, American statesmen of this period followed in the 
footsteps taken the year before * their British cousins and seotched the 
enterprise instead of eae n the footsteps of the Germans and 
buildizg up a great industry with which to revolutionize our crop yields 
of all farm products. 

The very year the German Government began to foster tts domestic 

beet-sugar industry, the American Government had its attention directed 
to the same subject. Under the date line “‘ Northampton, 10th Decem- 
ber, 1837," Edward Church said in the preface to his book, “ Notice on 
the Beet Sugar,” published in 1837 by J. H. Butler, Northampton, 
Mass.; Hilliard, Gray & Co., Boston; D. Appleton & Co., New York; 
and William Marshall & Co., Philadelphia : 
- “We look with confidence to our legislature for every support and 
encouragement which our infant enterprise can fairly ask, the liberality 
extended to the indigenous silk producers will not surely be withheld 
from us; for if there is any one undertaking which deserves this special 
patronage of a wise and patriotic government, it is ome like omrs, 
which eminently promotes our first, best, and most permanent source of 
wealth and comfort—agriculture.” 

Coineident with the publication of Church's book there was issued 
“A Manual of the Art of Making and Refining Sugar from Beets, [n- 
eluding the Cultivation of the Plant,’ a volume of 150 pages, by M. F. 
de Fontenelle, largely a translation from the French works of M. M. 
Blanchette and Zoga, — by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, Beston, 186. 
James Pedder, of Philadelphia, also wrote a volume on this subject, 
which was published by the Beet-Sugar Society of Philadelphia, In §838 
Dr. D. S. Gans brought out “A Treatise on the Sugar Beet,” which was 
published at Dayton, Ohio. : 

As a result the enthusiasm aroused at that time, David Lee Child 
erected a beet-sugar factory in 1838 at Northampton, Mass., the first 
to be erected in the United States. The beets were grown from the best 
imported French seed, were of good quality, and the tonnage harvested 
per acre was 28 per cent greater than the average tonnage secured from 
the seven to eight hundred thousand acres of beets which have been 
harvested annually in the United States during the past five years. 
Child’s little factory produced 1,300 pounds of sugar the first year, 
brought him an award of a silver medal from the Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic Association and a premium of #160 in gold from 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. But the cost of production 
was too high to enabie Child to compete with the slave labor in the 
eane fie]ds and mills of Louisiana and the Tropics, no assistance could 
be secured from the Government, and the factory elosed down. 

In an effort to enlist the support of the Government in the enterprise 
over which he was so enthusiastic, Child wrote a 150-page book, “ The 
Culture of the Beet and the Manufacture of Beet Sugar,” which was 
published in 1840 by Weeks, Jordan-& Co., Boston. : 

All of the five voiumes mentioned were quite elaborate—some were 
illustrated, all were bound books, and all were copyrighted. Few, if 
any, of the numerous pamphlets, petitions, and appeals which were 
said to have been issued at that'time have heen preserred. But, with 
all these publications and appeals, the enthusiasm created was short- 
lived, the Government declined to take any interest in the matter, Chi’d 
lost his investment, and the Government entered wpon a prolonged sleep 
covering many decades, totally ohiivious of the marvelous progress 
being made in crop yields in Europe by reason of the expansion of 
this industry. 

For 63 years, while Great Britain and the United States peacefully 
slumbered, the German Government averaged to pay out in suar- 
export bounties alone more than $5,500,000 a year in order further to 
expand the industry which so greatly benefited their entire agriculture 
and thereby made them all but self-supporting. Since Child erected 
his factory at Northampton, ‘n 1838, the United States Has sent 
$5.600,000,00@ in gold to foreign ceuntries for sugar which she was 
perfectly capable of producing at home, and her low-crop yields still 
are the subject of ridicule of the agriculturists of the world. 


FOLLOWING THE “ GRAVEL-PIT” METHOD OF FARMING. 


For decade after decade American farmers have been allowed to 
pursue a “ gravel-pit’’ method of farming, robbing the soil year after 
year and putting nothing back, it frequently occurring that the same 
farmer moves farther West several times in a lifetime, as he exhausts 
the soil of one farm after another. Our average returns per acre only 
have been maintained by bringing additional millions of acres of virgin 
soi’ under the plow from year to year. Even with the addition of 
immense cultivated areas of the richest lands, our farming methods have 
been such that our low yields per acre scarcely furnish enough food 
to feed our a population and since we have had to supply great 
quantities of food to our allies it is only by the practice of the utmost 
— that the remaining supply can be made to sustain our own 
people. 
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Instead of directing ihe attention of eur people to the abyss we were 
approaching ty reason of insignificant crop yislds per acre, our maga- 
zine writers have ignored actual conditions and have regaled millions 
ef readers with articles published under such self-satisfying titles as 
“The United States the Granary of the World,” “The United States 
Feeding the World,” ecic., the author of the latter article stating that 
when we export raw materials to Europe we export the food with which 
to feed the artisans who work the raw materials into finished products. 

The fact is that for some years—if the one item of cotton be elimi- 
nated—our normal balance of trade in agricultural products has been 
on the wrong side of the ledger. As early as 1910, excluding cotton, 
the value of our agricu:tural imports exceeded the value of our agri- 
culiural exports by over $186,000,000. 

* Extensive,”’ rather than “ intensive,” agriculture has been the slogan, 
It has seemed more profitable to open up and skim over new areas of 
virgin soil than to farm the present areas properly. A Harvard pro- 
fessor of political economy who recently assumed an important position 
in the Department of Agriculture contended that notwithstanding the 
fact that from the richest soils in the world we barvest the least num- 
ber of bushels per acre of any great agricultural country except Russia, 
ours were “the best farmers in the world.” The fact did not seem to 
occur to him that the natural richness of our soils had any bearing on 
our ability to produce cheaply and abundantly per man and that a con- 
tinuation of present farming methods eventually would make gravel 
pits of all our farms, or that the cheapness of European farm labor 
resulted in a great wastage of man and woman power on their farins 
and consequent increase in their cost of production, or that by well- 
directed effort we could double the yield of our farms without materially 
increasing the expense of their tillage. One might as well contend 
that the farmer who allowed the wind to scatter a bag of oats over a 
10-acre field and setured a sufficient crop to pay for the seed and the 
slight amount of effort involved was a better farmer, even though 
after a few years of such treatment the field would produce next to 
nothing, than the one who grew more bushels on a fraction of the quan- 
tity of land and so tilled it that it would produce more grain with each 
succeeding year. Our present crisis shows that while gravel-pit methods 
of farming may seem attractive to farmers in times of peace, they are 
not the best methods by which to feed our allies and win the war. 

An 80-year Rip Van Winkle sleep by her antagonists, while Germany's 
erafty brain worked day and night, almost gave her the mastery of the 
world. Germany's cards now are on the table, and agricultural devel- 
opment is seen to be her greatest source of strength, the one considera- 
tion without which all the results of her cunning in other directions 
long since would have fallen to the ground. It remains to be seen if 
we will profit by our mistakes and Europe’s acumen, if the richest soils 
in the world eventually are to be made to yield the most abundant har- 
vests, or if after the war we will calmly pull down the shades, close 
our eyes, and relapse into another Rip Van Winkle sleep. 

SUMMARY. 


The agronomists of the world have discovered but one method of secur- 
ing maximum yields of meat, cereals, and other food products of the 
farm, and that method is to introduce a hoed crop in the rotation. 
Outside of Great Britain, the only method by which the nations of the 
worid have been able to coax their farmers to introduce a hoed crop 
and familiarize themselves with the result has been by making sugar- 
beet culture so attractive that they could not resist engaging in it. 
It is not to be presumed that tens of millions of people who had no 
direct interest either in beet growers or sugar factories willingly would 
submit to, being taxed for their benefit alone. 

There have been times when political events have ruined the beet- 
sugar industry of a country, but with the righting of the ship of state 
the industry has been revived by the statesmen of the country. Under 
Napoleon Bonaparte, France erected 334 beet-sugar factories in two 
years, but as a result of the taxes levied on the industry immediately 
after his downfall in 1815, but one factory survived. French statesmen 
were quick to see and correct their error, and by 1837 the little industry 
of less than 4,000 tons production had grown to a production of 50,000 
tons, when the levying of an ill-considered tax resulted in closing down 
166 factories. But remedial legislation soon was enacted. Referring to 
the merits of the industry, Louis Napoleon, while imprisoned at the 
fortress of Ham, in 1842, in his work “ Analyse de la Question des 
Socres,” said: 

“It retains workmen in the country and gives them cmployment in 
the dullest months of the year; it diffuses among the agricultural classes 
good methods of culture, calling to their aid industrial science and the 
arts of ae chemistry and mechanics. It multiplies the centers of 
labor. It promotes, in consequence, those sound principles upon which 
rest the organization of society and the security of governments; for 
the prosperity of a people is the basis of public order. > » 
Wherever the beet is cultivated the value of land is enhanced, the wages 
of workmen are increased. and the general prosperity is promoted.” 

Napoleon closed his book with the following paragraph : 

* As to the native industry, let it raise its head ; its enemies will hesi- 
tate before they give it the last blow. The Chambers, we hope, will 
cover it with their protection votes, and that daughter of the empire 
will return to life if, instead of abandoning herself and seeking arms, 
she paendiy vindicates her rights and eg nr to her adversaries, ‘ Re- 
spect me, for I envich the soil; I fertilize lands which without me would 
remain uncultivated; I employ hands which without me would remain 
idle. In a word, I solve one of the greatest problems of modern 
society——-I organize and moralize labor.’” 

Soon the laws were still further changed, the industry expanded, and 
by 1901 had reacbed an output of a million and a quarter tons. 

Considering the facts herein set forth, it would appear that in the in- 
terest of the entire population of the United States it is high time that 
our Federal Goverament at least make a beginning in the direction out- 
lined and establish a sugar division in the Bureau of Standards. 

I will close by quoting the last paragraph of *‘ The Sugar Beet,” a 
textbook for German beet farmers, by Ferdinand Knauer, first president 
of the German Farmers’ Association and member of the Prussian Land- 
tag, written in 18€1: 

* We close our work with the wish that our readers will test all and 
retain the best, and that those not impressed with beet culture will be 
incited to busy themselves more with it. to the profit of their farms, 
Of those further progressed in culture than ourselves, we beg mild criti- 
cism:; may they understand that in writing down our thoughts and ex- 
pericnces we aimed at the general good, since it is our firm belief * in- 
«“reased beet culture is the greatest blessing for every land.’ ”’ 

Respectfully, 


TRUMAN G. PALMER, 
; Brecutive Seerctary, 
United States Sugar Manufacturers’ Association. 
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Alabama’s Oversubscription on the Third Liberty Loan is 
79 Per Cent. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD B. ALMON, 


OF ALABAMA, + 
In true House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 8, 1918. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a clipping from 
the Birmingham Age-Herald of the 5th instant, showing that 
each of the States in the sixth reserve district have largely 
oversubscribed their quotas for the third liberty loan, Alabama 


leading with an oversubscription of 79 per cent. The article is 
as follows: m 


ALABAMA LEADING ALL STATES IN SixtH Reserve District—Ovenr- 
SUBSCRIPTION TO LOAN ON INCOMVLETE Figures Is 79 Per Cent— 
SENSATIONAL FintsH Is Mave 1N  Drive—Taiu-Enp DIVISION 
THROUGHOUT CAMPAIGN CAME UNDER WIRE LIKE A THOROUGHBRED, 

WASHINGTON, May 5. 

The Atlanta district, which has been at the bottom of the percentage 
table during most of the third liberty loan campaign, made the most 
sensational finish of any district in the United States, said the Treasury 
statement to-night. 

Based on late Sunday returns, the managers of the campaign at 
Atlanta predicted that the district ee eventually show an oversub- 
scription of 50 per cent. Every one of the 427 counties in the district 
oversubscribed. Camden County, Ga., recorded 300 per cent; Cobb 
County, Ga., the birthplace of Secretary McAdoo, exceeded its quota 
nearly 50 per cent. Chambers County, Ala., is five times over its quota. 


WATSON’S TOWN RECORD. 


The town of Thomson, Ga., the center of the antidraft activity early 
in the war: not only oversubscribed its quota, but on the closing day of 
the campaign organized a “ President’s Club” with a membership of 
100 men who matched the President for an extra bond. 

Georgia subscribed $36,539,600, or nearly $10,000,000 over its quota. 
Eastern Tennessee subscribed $25,125,000, or nearly $12,000,000 over 
its quota. Jacksonviile, Fla., raised $5,200,000, or more than $1,000.000 
over its quota. Birmingham subscribed $6,750,000; Knoxville, $2,750,- 
000; Chattanooga, $2,981,000; Nashville, $3,607,950; Augusta, $1,600,- 
000 ;Macon, $1,900,000 ; Columbus, $1.000,000 ; Athens, $815,000 : Mont- 
gomery, $1,500,000 ; Pensacola, $900,000; and Jackson, Miss., $750,000. 
All of these figures indicated large oversubscriptions. 

Florida reported total a of $17,411,500 and the State’s 
quota was only $10,249,850. The city of Atlanta showed a total of 
$7,580,850, exceeding its quota by more than $1,000,000.- Atlanta 
raised its honor flag the last day of the loan. Subscriptions by States 
in the Atlanta district were as follows: 


STANDING OF STATES. 


Georgia, $36,539,600, an oversubscription of 37 oor cent; Florida, 
$17,411,500, an oversubscription of 69 per cent; Alabama, $23,528,650, 
an oversubscription of 79 per cent; Tennessee, $25,125,000, an over- 
subscription of 59 per cent; Louisiana. $26,300,000, an oversubscription 
= 26 per cent; part of Mississippi, $7,500,000, an oversubscription of 
29 per cent 

Atlanta reported that all of the banks in the district were deluged 
with oversubscriptions on the closing day, and that the participation of 
farmers had been largely responsible for the magnificent showing for 
the Atlanta district. 





Liability to Military Service of Certain Registered Persons. 





oe EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
' Friday, April 26, 1918. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, in voting for this resolution I do 
so because I believe in the present crisis it is the duty of every 
Member of Congress to uphold the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy in every effort to mobilize as quickly and as 
effectively as possible the man power of this country. 

It is high time to cast off the futile illusions that this war 
is going to be won in any different manner from the wars of 
the past. We have heard too many foolish slogans already as 
to what will win the war, such as “ Food will win the war,” 
“Money will win the war,” and so forth, and we had better 
make up our minds right now to adopt and stick to one motto, 
and that is: “ Wallops will win the war.” And to administer 
these good, old-fashioned Uncle Sam brand of wallops we need a 
inighty and constant!y increasing army of energetic, Clear-eyed, 
hard-nuscled young Americans, and I think that these resolu- 


‘ tions are going to provide the right method to secure that army. 














There is some difference of opinion as to some parts of this 
law, and although it would not in any way increase or diminish 
the number of men called to the colors I am in favor of the 
amendments which have been offered—one. to base the quotas 
ealled from the various districts on the total number of men 
registered for military service instead of basing it on popula- 
tion, and the other amendment to give credit to tke various 
sections of the country for voluntary enlistments. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I submit that the main purpose of this 
resolution is to get more men and to get them as rapidly as 
possible. 

The purpose of raising armies is to get soldiers to fight the 
country’s battles. It is immaterial to the Nation whether 
they come as volunteers or drafted men. But it is a vital thing 
to a community whether or not it is dealt fairly with as be- 
tween other communities of like obligations in the matter of 
furnishing soldiers for the sacrifice of war. Under this law 
a draft district may have furnished voluntarily the entire 
number of soldiers required of it under a draft call, yet if its 
local board has put as many of its men in class 1 as has 
another district that has furnished no volunteers whatever, the 
county that has already given its full quota of men for the 
trenches of Europe will be required to give as many more as the 
county does that has furnished no volunteers. 

I do not believe that this House or the country will accept 
as a just application of the principle of universal liability to 
military service a law that will result in some sections furnish- 
ing several times the number of men to go to France and die 
in battle while other districts of the same military population 
are way below in their quota. 

Just, for instance, the following little table prepared by John 
R. Wolf, of Milwaukee, Wis., is very illuminating: 


MEN. 
_ Volunteers...----------------------------------------_-.. 31, 660 
Made up as follows: eaten: 
EWES | RORTRIINO Cs is ine repel beanie taglines see SE ee 
SE te Rie CONN, ON Nia sass inten Sat in rior emppetenineeninien 7, 500 


I a ec pen ase ar pane ei aes ee aria 14, 690 


Total man power 45, 750 
Wisconsin furnished 1,814 more men than were called for by the draft. 
LEADS SURROUNDING STATES, 


A comparative table of volunteer enlistments in States surrounding 
Wisconsin follows: 


Per cent. 
Wisconsin's volunteer enlistment was_—.....-...-....-.__.__ 54.16 
ROU intact RE as itis wad dente Mle ah preening nactl isc 49. 76 
CI sci ss ices iges pene os as lenin a bi inc nae canie Diep aaa 41.49 
NIE ei ccrcircosn ecoiensh ate eicbieherive Giresat-ai eaten abiiansuianaakaptanaiataaia olantmsameieaeaal 41. 40 
WRN sel ici chp sing Mic i ten alte ll ap ecto ls atacand 34. 52 
NON ik gi dla stead cs ihc enh ln cnn cpap tga tA eben aah 31. 61 
I el She a Salas etre ah ak eR eben ilibbaneseaaabeeesiaatens - 32. 43 
pO EB eae ee a ee ee siaescihapebiipisbactasisronabeieantte 31. 69 
RN hoch pinata Scanian xo alpen caesar eee esting aaa 30. 88 
I cc Og a ne ae cae 26. 33 
NON ne ds eh oo cate gaia i oe i eel ee neem 21. 78 


Wisconsin’s percentage of men of military age failing to re- 
spond to the draft was less than 2 per cent. The percentage 
throughout the country was 8 per cent. 

Still more illuminatirg is the fact that, with only 3 per cent 
of the population of the United States, Wisconsin’s sons number 
7 per cent of the Army and Navy, and “ over there,” in the blood- 
stained trenches of France, one out of every fifteen soldiers is a 
lad from Wisconsin. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I do not mention these facts to criticize or 
make any invidious comparisons between Wisconsin and other 
States, and neither I nor any other citizen of the Badger State 
begrudges credit that belongs elsewhere, nor do we think we 
have done too much, for in everything connected with this war, 
as in every other, Wisconsin is going to do more than her share 
and do it willingly and cheerfully. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the amendment giving 
credit for volunteers, because the one thing that Wisconsin wants 
and the one thing she is going to get is credit for what she has 
done and proposes to continue doing. 

If there is one thing above everything else that is necessary in 
this supreme hour, it is that back of the boys “ over there” we 
should have a united and harmonious country “ over here” and 
eliminate that most detestable form of “ poison gas” that seeks 
to foment jealousy and mistrust between different sections of 
the country and stir up racial hatreds amongst the various ele- 
ments that have all helped to make us the greatest people in 
the history of mankind, who have just started in to do the big- 
gest job that has ever been pulled off, and who will do it well 
and effectively in God’s own time and manner. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust it will not be necessary very many more 
times to call attention to the loyalty of the Badger State, but 
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I regret to state that ever since the beginning of the war there 
has been a most persistent and malignant effort to discredit Wis- 
consin and its people and to cast odium upon as loyal a citizen- 
ship as any who live in the United States. 

As far back as June 9, 1917, I was impelled to make the fol- 
lowing statements in the House of Representatives, which I 
will quote briefly: 


“By their works ye shall know them.” There has been a lot of 
cheap talk all over the country, ‘There have been big parades, meetings 
galore, and speeches a-plenty, and there has also been a whole lot of 
superficial twaddle and bombastic buncombe about plots and conspiracies 
in some sections of the country, especially Wisconsin and more espe- 
= Milwaukee County; and now, when the test comes, what do the 
results show? 

Here is a telegram I received from one of the most prominent citi- 
zens of Milwaukee, a man of reputation and of unimpeachable character, 
whose word has always been as good as his bond: 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 6, 1917. 
Congressman WILLIAM J. CARY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

The press for months has been questioning loyalty of Milwaukee. 
Eastern papers and some ignorant speakers have been especially 
abusive. Total registration of Milwaukee County last presidential elec- 
tion, 77,691; registration on duty day, 55,969; no arrest; no trouble, 
except overenthusiasm and crowding of booths. Press reports riots in 
New York and trouble at various points ali over the United States. 
New York beats Milwaukee in preparedness parade, waving flags and 
sheuting, but Milwaukee will do more than its share with fighting men 
ready to go to the front just as stated in my Times-Picayune (New 
Orleans) interview of April 7. Ask the Associated Press to give equal 
publicity to Milwaukee’s honorable record on June 5 as they have 
given to scurrilous statements against us. Liberty loan will be over- 
subscribed here. 

Geo. H. RUSSEL. 

I also insert here a clipping from the New York American of June 8, 
1917, which is somewhat amusing when you compare the charges in 
the beginning with the results as described toward the end: 

“ Charges of an organized plot in the State_of Wisconsin to defeat the 
draft were laid before President Wilson by L. W. Neiman, editor of a 
Milwaukee newspaper. He declared influences were at work to over- 
throw the entire military program of the Nation. , 

“The Wisconsin plot, as disclosed by Editor Neiman, included the 
use of pro-German newspapers in carrying on the propaganda against 
the draft. 

“ WISCONSIN FIGURES LARGE. 


“The plot, according to Neiman, went beyond the mere urging of 
men not to register; it is designed to render the United States power- 
less and impotent in the war. ; 

“Agents of the Department of Justice and United States Secret 
Service already are working on the case, it was indicated at the 
Department of Justice, and early arrests are likely. 

“It was pointed out, however, that in Wisconsin itself the alleged 
plot apparently did not gain much headway, so far as registration was 
concerned, as complete figures for that State received at the War 
Department to-day showed it to have exceeded the census estimate by 
15,000 names, or 7 per cent. The total State registration was 245,758, 
against an estimate of 229,597.” 

Compare these results with the figures from other States. Compare 
them especially with some of the States and cities that have been the 
most blatant shouters for war. I am willing to stake my reputation for 
veracity on an unqualified challenge that the State of Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee County, and the district I represent will furnish as good a 
quota of husky, patriotic soldiers as any section of the country and will 
go a lot of sections some better. 

We still sing the Star-Spangled Banner out my way; we still cele- 
brate the Fourth of July and believe every line of the Declaration of 
Independence, and in spite of all that slanderous tongues may say or 
evil minds imagine the “ boys.of the Badger State” will give the same 
govd account of themselves in 1917 as they did in 1861 and in 1898. 


This, Mr. Speaker, was nearly a year ago. Since then, Wiscon- 
sin has been villified and abused, maligued, and slandered by 
the “kept press” of the country, and berated by leather-lunged 
windjammers from sections of the country that were lagging 
way behind her in everything that was tangible and real in 
loyal, effective work for the winning of the war. 

Good old Wisconsin went steadily ahead. Never did she so 
well deserve the nickname of “ Badger State.” Unmoved by 
abuse from without or treachery from within, she stuck to her 
job, and after a year of war her record stauds where all may 
read. She has “come clean” and proved to a candid world 
that she is American to the core and will stay so to the end of 
time. Let me give a little of her record. Let me here insert a 
clipping from the Milwaukee Daily News that shows a little of 
what has been said and what has and is being done: 


CITY’S LOYALTY RECOGNIZED. 


“On the morrow of the Wisconsin election, in which Antiwar Berger 
polled about 100,000 votes and carried the city of Milwaukee, there 
came from that puzzling sector a vindication of Milwaukee's loyalty. 
Some one in the town now famous in more ways than one rose to point 
out that Milwaukee had oversubscribed its liberty-loan allotments; 
that one out of every fifteen of our soldiers in France was a Wisconsin 
boy; and that the State had been free from strikes, riots, and other 
disturbances militating against the efficient conduct of the war. ‘The 
argument has force. If there is such a thing as constructive disloy- 
alty, shown in acts and not words, there is apparently, too, a construc- 
tive loyalty as shown, not in words but in acts.” 

The above is from Collier’s. It is the amende honorable of a maga- 
zine that has mistaken some slight surface indications for deep cur- 
rents and passed by, in the heat of an election, the solid stuf of which 
our city is made. 
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To the recital as Collier’s has it can now be added the splendid record 
made for the third liberty loan. That equals the record of any city of 
comparable size in the country and is far better than many of those 
which have said things about Milwaukee. 

Thus the truth about our city is being spread throughout the country 
and the city placed in the position she has earned and deserves. 

Milwaukee does not ask special praise for what is her natural duty 
and natural condition—her loyalty—she only asks justice, fairness, and 
that she be judged not by the wild words of a few senationalists or an 
clection, many of the conditions of which are not understood abroad, 
but by the earnest and worthy actions of her citizens ef all classes, her 
soldiers, and her patriotic war workers. 


Let me insert here a clipping from the Evening Wisconsin: 


LAST PUZZLED OVER CITY—MILWAUKEE OUGHT TO BLOW ITS HORN, POLLOCK 
IS TOLD. 


“ They are surprised in the East that Milwaukee doesn't blow its horn 
more lustily.’ That was the significant comment of Willits Poilock, sec- 
retary of the Council of Defense, who has returned from the convention 
of the Academy of Political Science in Philadelphia. 

*“ Milwaukee stands fine with the people of the Eastern States,” he 
continued. “They de not understand why we are given a black eye on 
one hand and then make such excellent showing in our Red Cross work, 
our liberty loan, and other governmental activities.” 


“The East puzzled.” They do not understand as well as we 
do in Wisconsin that “ Brag is a good dog, but Hold Fast a bet- 
ter.” Qut in the Badger State it is deeds and not words that 
count. 

Let me show briefly what Milwaukee has done in the liberty 


loans: 
FIRST LIBERTY LOAN. 


IIR WS SII irencsinssiosenantiteitncsneentinencepannsbibaapciaaglipiaimmanminagel 15, 700, 000 
NORRIS NI sissies arin cceiensnenininh nbn niesinsiallindatmameel 16, 164, 700 
ae OE RE SI ois cnceteicieceeeaietinmentiiiminnas 117. 
SLCOND LIBERTY LOAN. 
Daiceremneeine es: ite ccsteinsnsttninnissepisineasaninsaieeiattpi $24, 948, 000 
STI I ities ciaintaae $32, 701, 950 
ee Sa aaa 131.1 
THIRD LIBERTY LOAN. 
nae es: aE insists tentitensasctanintnsentestasiglinsicigsinacniniaiminctiiipineiaiian $14, 880, 000 
OE I iicsssccisrsgencksepicietceninidig-napliommccnpepeimipacnamar aie $18, 013, 850 
Milwaukee earned the honor flag in seven days. She went 


“over the top” by $3,000,000. How many other cities did the 
same? 

Milwaukee disloyal! With a population comprising every 
race involved in the great war, with every creed in Christen- 
dom represented in her churches, with every different brand of 
politics in her elections, she has not had a munitions strike, an 
incendiary fire, a case of sabotage, nor has she had a lynching 
bee, either. 

it is fer this reason that I favor the amendment giving credit 
to States and districts fer volunteers. 

“ By their works ye shall know them.” As I said earlier in 
my speech, there are these who believe that “ food’ will win the 
war.’ “money will win the war,’ “ships will win the war,” 
and there appear to be a lot of hot-air peddiers aH over the 
country, including Washington, whe think the Kaiser can be 
licked with the weapen that Samson used against the Philis- 
tines; but I say to you that “ waliops will win the war,” and 
Wisconsin stands ready te send her full share of the lads to 
furnish the wallops. 





Increased Pensions. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
- 7 Pr vg 4 Tv 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
OF WASHINGTON, 

Ix rue House or Representatives, 

Monday, May 6, 1918, 
Ox the bill (H. R. 9959) increasing rates of pensions ef soldiers and 

sailors of the Civil War. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Speaker, in addition io 
expressing my protest that this bill, H. R. 9959, increasing the 
rates of pensions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil war, has 
been brought to the House with section 3 a part of it, and also 
aiy protest that a parliamentary situation is taken advantage of, 
SO that the Members of this House can not even move to strike 
section 3 from the bill, I desire to extend my ren:arks by print- 
ing in the regular type of the ConcressionaL Keconp the text 
of the bill, as follows: 

TEXT OF THE PENSLON COMMITTEE'S BILL. 

“Be it enacted, etc, That the rate of pension of any person 
Who served in the nilitary or naval service of the United States 
during the Civil War aad was honorab!y discharged therefrom, 
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and who is now in receipt of a pension or shall hereafter be 
granted a pension under the provisions of any general law, or is 
now pensioned under a special act of Congress, and who is enti- 
tled to a pension less than $25 per month, shall be $25 per month. 

“In case such person has reached the age of 70 years and 
served one year, the rate of pension shall be $26 per month; 
one and one-half years, $28 per month; two years, $30 per 
month; two and one-half years, $31 per month; three years or 
over, $32.50 per month. 

“In case such person has reached the age of 75 years and 
served 90 days, $27 per month; six months, $29 per month; one 
year, $31 per month; one and one-half years, $35 per month; 
two years or over, $39 per month. 

“That any person who served in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the Civil War and received an hon- 
orable discharge, and who was wounded in battle or in line of 
duty and is now unfit for manual labor by reason thereof, or 
who from disease or other causes incurred in line of duty, re- 
sulting in his disability, is now unable to perform manual labor, 
shall be paid the rate of $39 per month, without regard to the 
length of service or age. 

“Sec. 2. That any person whe served in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the Civil War and who was 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who is now pensioned or 
shall hereafter be pensioned under any general law, or who is 
now pensioned under special act of Congress at a rate of $20 
per month or more, shall be entitled upon the passage of this act 
to receive in lieu thereof a rate which shall be fixed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, in multiples of 50 cents, nearest approxi- 
mating 30 per cent additional to the present rate: Provided, 
That no rate of pension shall be granted under the provisions 
of this act in excess ef $50 per month: Provided further, That 
no pension heretofore granted shall be reduced by this act. 

“Sec. 3. That no pensioner shall he entitled to receive any 
benefits under the provisions of this act for any period during 
which he shall be an inmate of any State or National soldiers’ 
home ; and the provisions of this act shall not apply to any pen- 
sioner whose net annual income from all sources, including his 
pension, is $1,009 or more. : 

“Sec. 4. That the increased rates of pension provided by this 
act shall commence from the date of the approval of said act, or. 
in case of original pensions hereafter allowed, from the date of 
commencement of such pensions as provided by existing law. 

“Sec. 5. That no attorney shall be recognized and no attorney 
fees shall be paid for the presentation or prosecution of any 
claim under the provisions of this, act.” 


HALF A LOAF OR NOTHING. 


This bill is called up under suspension of the rules and in 
such form as to permit no amendment. It is a case of taking 
a half loaf or nothing. Therefore I shall vote for it, hoping 
that later the Smoot bill will take its place. The majority of 
the Members of the House are opposed to section 3, and we all 
faver a greater increase of pension than the bill calls for, 

Our only hope now is that the distinguished body at the other 
end of this Capitol will amend the bill so as to make it at least 
equitable. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to add to my stuate- 
ment the full text of the bill after it has been aizended in the 
Senate of the United States, considered in conference between 
the two Houses, and signed by the President. 


PAY OF SOLDIERS THEN AND NOW. 


In conclusion, I desire to add a paragraph or two from the 
remarks made this morning by the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois, Mr. Cannon, as follows: 


I believe that a bill of this kind ought to have been considered in 
the House with opportunity for amendment. If so, I believe it would 
have been amended in at least two particulars. I believe the $1,000 
proposition would bave been cut out, and I believe that the men in the 
soldiers’ homes—19,000 or 23,000 of them, as the case may be—would 
be entitled to the benefits of the bill, 

The men in the Army that preserved the Union received all the way 
from $13 to $15 a month, he men—privates—in the present great 
world’s contest receive $30 a month, and one-half, or $15 more, for 
the dependent wife and from $5 to $8 more to the children, In addi- 
tion to that, they get insurance at the rate of $8 per thousand. Now, 
then, I am glad of it. We all voted for it. But let us recollect one 
thing, that there are less than, say, 300,000 men now surviving of that 

rand Army of 2,200,000 men that saved this Union, It was their 
orce, They are now in their old age. We are sens money by the 
many Dillions. Dying, as they are, by multipli thousands, it seems 
to me that it Is good politics for all the people, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, men in the Army and in the Nayy in this great war, from the 
sentimental standpoint as well as the just standpoint, that these people 
should not be cut out of this pension bill, and it ought to be amended. 
That is all I want to say, 


Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention to House bill 8934, in- 
troduced by me on January 18 of this year, as follows: 
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THE JOHNSON BILL. 
[H. R. 8934, by Mr. JoHnson of Washington.] 


“A bill to amend an act entitled ‘An act granting pensicns to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers, and officers who served in the 
Civil War and the War with Mexico, approved May 11, 1912. 
“Be it enacted, ctc., That the general pension act of May 11, 

1912, is hereby amended by adding a new section, to read as 

follows: 

“*Sec. 6. That from and after the passage of this amend- 
ment the rate of pension fer any person who served 90 days or 
more in the military or naval service of the United States dur- 
ing the Civil War, now on the roll or hereafter to be placed on 
the pension roll and entitled to receive a less rate than herein- 
after provided, shall be $30 per month. In case such person has 
reached the age of 75 years and served six months, the rate 
shall be $35 per month; one year, $38 per month; one and a half 
years, $40 per month; two years or over, $45 per month: Pro- 
vided, That this amendment shall not be so construed as to re- 
duce any pension under any act, public or private.’ ” 

While my bill is not quite as liberal as the Smoot Dill, it is a 
far better bill than the one which passed the House. 


The Espionage Act. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. B. WALTON 
OF NEW MEXICO, 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
‘ Tuesday, May 7, 1918, 


On the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8752) to amend section 3, title 1, of the act entitled “‘An act to punish 
acts of interference with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the 
foreign commerce of the United States, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 15, 1917. 

Mr. WALTON. Mr. Speaker, I am most pleased to be able to 
see that the conference report on H. R. 8753, being an amend- 
ment to the so-called espionage bill. has been concurred in by 
the Senate, that similar action will undoubtedly be taken by the 
House within a very short time, and that the measure will in 
every probability become a law within the next few days. 

The only criticism which I would make of this bill is that it 
is too mild in its terms. I have only one criticism to make of 
the conduct of the war so far, and that is that we have been too 
tender with the traitors here at home. 

We are not playing tennis—we are at war. We are sending 
our sons and our brothers to France to be shot down in the 
holiest cause for which any nation ever took arms. There is not 
one of us who would not, if he could, stand by in the flesh and 
help bear the burden, help stand the shock of the Huns’ on- 
slaught, help stand the awful privations and sufferings of the 
trenches. 

We can not do this, Mr. Speaker, but there is one thing that 
we can do. We can stand behind the men who are fighting our 
battles and see to it that no one here at home is allowed to stab 
them in the back. We can stay the hand that would murder our 
sons, our brothers, our friends. We can do what lies within us 
to stop the black treachery that would bring those boys to their 
death without a chance to fight back. 

New Mexico has given freely and gladly in this war. She has 
sent her best blood to fight the battle of freedom, and she has 
not complained. Seven thousand five hundred sturdy young 
Americans—over sixteen hundred of them volunteers—attest the 
fact that New Mexico is no slacker. You have heard of no labor 
troubles, no draft riots, no pacifist demonstrations in -New 
Mexico. New Mexico has not done her “ bit’’—she has done 
her best. 

And I say to you, Mr. Speaker, that my constituents are de- 
manding in no uncertain tones that we here in Washington do 
what we can to protect their sons from the serpent that would 
sting them, ‘They can face with equanimity the thought of their 
boys being shot by German bullets. That is the fortune of war. 
Jerman gas and German liquid fire have no terrors for them, for 
they realize that we are fighting a foe who does not recognize 
that there is any such thing as civilized warfare. But while 
they can think of their sons oecupying unnamed graves on the 
blood-souked fields of France, their souls revolt and ery aloud 
at the thought that we here at home are harboring and nurturing 
vipers who stealthily, in the dark, would strike down the arms 
that are fighting for you and me, 


Twenty years! Twenty years in the penitentiary for men who 
ought to be shot within 24 hours after their crime is discovered! 

When this bill was before the House for consideration I sup- 
ported and voted for it because it was the nearest approach to 
the law that should be passed that was presented. I would 
have voted for it much more readily if it carried the death 
penalty for the offenses which it is designed to prevent. 


Agricultural Appropriatien Bill—Failure of Federal 
Regulations to Protect the Farmer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. K. SCOTT, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Thursday, April 18, 1918. 


Mr. SCOTT of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in the successful 
prosecution of every mereantile and industrial enterprise human 
ingenuity and foresight play a most important part, but it can 
be truly said that in the farming industry the success or failure 
of the farmer's efforts is dependent to a great extent upon the 
element of chance. No matter how ingenious the farmer, no 
matter how carefully he has hushanded his resources, no matter 
how well he has plowed his fields and sown his seed, the entire 
results of his labor may at any time be destroyed and utterly 
wiped out by a perverse period of that most uncertain thing 
in the worli—the weather. A period of drought, a season of 
heavy rains, a few days of severe heat or intense cold, may at 
any time inflict untold damage upon a whole season’s crops 
and the farmer has no recourse. No precautions that he can 
take will be of avail against nature’s misadventures. 

In endeavoring to protect the public in this great crisis of our 
country’s history, legislation has been enacted with the view 
of ziving to each man engaged in our mighty industries a fair 
return for the capital invested and the labor performed; but I 
submit that in so far as the farmer is concerned, our legisia- 
tion, with its many restrictions and regulations, has utterly faiied 
of its purpose. The farmer has been called upon to strain 
every endeavor and to use every means within his power to sup- 
ply and increase the amount of sustenance for all, but he him- 
self is left the burden of assuming all the risks of success or 
failure. Those engaged in manufacturing and supplying goods 
for the Government are even guaranteed a fair margin of profit, 
but not so with the farmer. No profit ef any kind is guaranteed 
to him, but he is left to take his chance of success or failure 
with the natural elements. The weather can make or break 
him but he has no one to turn to for aid. If the farmer makes 
a profit, well and good; if not, the most that he can get is the 
thanks of the public, which ofttimes obtains food for less than it 
costs the farmer to produce. 

My personal experience convinces me that the various regu- 
lations and provisions enacted to date by the Food Administra- 
tion and by the other agencies of our Federal Govermnent have 
utterly failed to protect the farmer in any way whatsvever. 
The importance of the work that he is engaged in has been 
heralded from coast to coast with loud, patriotic acclaims, but 
no measures have been taken that protect his interests. On 
nearly everything the farmer produces the prices have been 
regulated and fixed; but the prices on the articles he has to 
buy, such as farming machinery and the equipment required 
for the actual production of food, have been left to the wanipu- 
lation of those determined to exact the highest profit obtainable. 
This is particularly true of the feeds that are indispensable 
on the farm. 

I myself run a fairly large farm in the State of Pennsylvania, 
near the historic site of Valley Forge, and am in a position to 
personally observe and feel the effects of the regulations pro- 
mulgated by our various bureaus and commissions as regards 
the farming industry. The failure of certain regulations, pri- 
marily intended to aid the farmer, to be of any benefit to him 
whetsoever leads me to thus address myself to the House. 

On December 25 last the Federal Food Commission Grain 
Corporation placed a maximum price upon the cost of wheat 
will feed. The purpose was to prevent the niillers and ethers 
engaged in the business of milling flour and feed from wheat 
from obtaining unfair and exorbitant profits from their work, 
and, in fact, was intended primarily to pretect the farmer. On 
January 28 last certain amendments and additious were made 
to these regulations, which permit the miller to sell the bran 
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obtained from wheat at a figure equal to 38 per cent of the cost 
of the wheat to the miller. 

The best price that the farmer in Pennsylvania to-day can 
obtain from the miller for his wheat is from $2 to $2.15 per 
bushel. At this figure the miller pays the farmer $70 per ton 
for his wheat, a ton consisting of 334 bushels. Under the regu- 
lations promulgated on January 28, before mentioned, when the 
miller pays the farmer $70 per ton for the wheat he is not per- 
mitted to charge more than 388 per cent of $70 per ton for the 
bran—that is, he is permitted to sell the bran for not more than 
$26.60 per ton. However, when the farmer himself comes to 
purchase the bran in the market he finds that the price has taken 
an enormous leap. At the present time there is practically no 
place in Pennsylvania where the farmer can purchase this bran 
for less than $55 per ton. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a most remarkable condition of affairs. 
Bear in mind that under the rules and regulations of the Food 
Commission the miller is supposed to sell the bran from his 
mill to dealers, wholesalers, and others at a figure not exceeding 
$26.60 per ton, and yet we find that the farmer can not purchase 
this bran for less than $55 per ton. Wheat middlings can not 
be bought for less than $60 per ton. Who gets the difference 
between these figures? An enormous profit is being made by 
some one. The farmer who originally grew the raw product 
certainly has not shared in it. 

Practically the same condition of affairs exists in our dairy 
interests. The farmer who maintains his herds of cattle at 
great expense, and who is compelled to pay exorbitant prices for 
feeds and ali other articles that he requires, receives on the aver- 
age about 64 cents per quart, yet in the cities and towns the 
same milk is sold for 13 cents a quart. Our commissions 
tell us that one-half cent per quart should be allowed for trans- 
portation charges. The most liberal allowance for transporta- 
tion costs and distribution does not justify such a great diversity 
in prices. 

The acute shortage of labor with which the farmer is met at 
the present time is well known to everyone. We are calling 
upon him to make every sacrifice to increase food production, 
and as a matter of fact the farmer is straining every nerve and 
making every possible effort to answer the call of our Nation. 
His supply of labor has been curtailed, the labor that he does 
obtain is demanding wages unheard of in the past, both he and 
every member of his family have figuratively put their shoulders 
to the plow, they are working earlier in the morning and Juter 
in the evening than ever before, the prices for the products of 
his labor have been fixed and regulated under standards exist- 
ing in the past, and yet he is left to the mercy of unfettered 
profiteers in the purchase of articles that he can not do without. 

Some time ago a maximum price was placed upon wheat, 
and at the same time an earnest appeal was made to every 
farmer in the country to plant and raise as much wheat as 
possible. Before the regulation fixing the price of wheat was 
effected, the prices of all cereals, including wheat, oats, corn, 
barley, and rye, were governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand. Wheat brought the best price of any cereal. However, 
the Food Commission selected this one article, which was so 
very much in demand, and arbitrarily fixed its price. What 
was the result? Immediately the prices of the other cereals 
rose and kept on rising, until to-day the prices of corn, rye, 
barley, and oats have gone up until they actually equal and in 
many cases exceed that of wheat. The result has been that 
oats, barley, and corn are so high that it pays the farmer, 
instead of using these cereals with which to feed his live stock, 
to grind his wheat and use that for feed. He must feed his 
live stock ; and if he is compelled to sell his wheat at a figure less 
than he must pay for feed, it is no more than natural for him to 
take his own wheat, zrind it, and feed it to his live stock. In 
other words, the regulations of the Food Commission, instead of 
accomplishing one of its main purposes—an increase in the pro- 
duction of wheat for consumption—tempt the farmer as a matter 
of self-preservation to divert his wheat to his cattle and pigs. 

Wheat requires a richer soil than any other cereal, and the 
prices of fertilizers at the present time are almost prohibitive. 
The regulations controlling the price of these fertilizers have 
been a failure. As a result, the unusually high prices of cereals 
other than wheat offer the farmer an irresistible inducement to 
plant these articles instead of wheat. No man with common 
sense will engage in an unprofitable industry very long, nor is 
there one who will fail to recognize existing conditions and pro- 
duce that which promises no measure of profit. In Pennsyl- 
vyania this spring, and I have no doubt in the whole country at 
large, there will be a greater acreage of corn and of rye than 
there has been in the past, and a corresponding proportionate 
decrease in the acreage of wheat. 
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The failure of the regulations of the various commissions to 
produce the results hoped for has been due to the arbitrary 
manner in which certain articles and commodities have been 
made subject to regulation, while other articles just as neces- 
sary and important have been left to be governed by the old law 
of supply and demand. An attempt has been made to prevent 
exorbitant profits in one direction, but in other directions the 
consumer has been left to shift for himself. The farmer has 
been caught between two fires. The prices of the articles he 
produces have been regulated and the margin of profit kept down 
to the very lowest, but the prices of the articles he buys have 
been left to run the gantlet of avaricious manipulation. Up 
to date no regulations have been effected that benefit the farmer 
or give him the protection thai is being afforded other indus- 
tries. We have called upon the farmer to make supreme sacri- 
fices. He is patriotically responding to this call, and we owe him 
the aid and protection that we are extending to other industrial 
enterprises. It is no more than fair, it is no more than just—in 
fact, it is absolutely necessary—that we take immediate steps 
to regulate the price of farming implements and of other farming 
necessities. 


Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 
OF FLORIDA. 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 9, 1918. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, there is being circulated 
throughout the district which I have the honor to represent on 
this floor a circular which grossly misrepresents the position I 
took and the remarks I made on what is commonly known as the 
selective-draft bill. I did oppose both in speech and by vote 
what was known as the Kahn amendment, which amendment 
provided for the conscription of the young men of America in 
order to raise an army for the present war. I took the position 
that the volunteer plan of raising an army was the traditional 
time-honored American plan, and as the volunteers had fought 
all the battles of the Republic and had fought them successfully 
I saw no reason why we should at this late day repudiate that 

lan. 

. In taking this position I followed the lead of such Democrats 
as CHAMP CLARK, that great Democrat who is with such signal 
ability filling the office of Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and that other brilliant Democrat, CraupE KiTcHIn, 
who honors the position of Democratic leader on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. Those who supported the draft 
system under the lead of that great Republican from California, 
Hon. Jutius Kaun, said that they were opposed to the volun- 
teer plan because under its operation the brave, patriotic young 
men who were in active business of one kind and another 
would volunteer, while the loafer, the tramp, the bum, the 
pool-room habitué, and others of that kind would not volunteer 
and would therefore escape military service; that they favored 
the draft system because under it we would force all the 
loafers, ragamuftins, bums, pool-room habitués, and their kind 
into the Army to fight the battles of the country and leave at 
home the young men who were doing something for the general 
good and who were worth while. They argued that under the 
draft system they would leave the farmer, the mine worker, 
the mechanic, and so forth, at home, while they would force 
this loafing class into the Army. L 

In my remarks I ridiculed the idea that we wanted an army 
of loafers, ragamuffins, bums, and that class to fight the bat- 
tles of America, and a reading of the remarks I mace will 
show that my reference to this class was purely in that sense. 
Any statement or intimation that in that speech or anywhere 
else I have ever characterized the American Army, secured by 
the volunteer or draft system, as an army of “ loafers and raga- 
muffins and ne’er-do-wells” is utterly untrue and has not a 
seintilla of fact to support it. I ean not permit a slander like 
this to go unchallenged and an attempt to besmirch my 
patriotism to remain unanswered. When war was declared 
I, although 57 years of age, immediately tendered my services 
to the President in any capacity where he thought I could 
render the better service for my country. I wonder if those 
who, for their own selfish purposes, nre now seeking to dis- 
eredit me ever tendered their services to the President. Not 
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only that. I have two sons, and both of them were cxempt 
from the draft—one because he was over the age and the other 
because he was a member of the State legislature. Both of 
them are married, and the elder one has two small children. 

The younger one, although absolutely exempt because of the 
fact that he was a member of the legislature, and is also married, 
resigned as a member of the legislature and went into the Navy 
as an enlisted man, and, is to-day serving his country in that 
eapacity. With my own son serving as an enlisted man in the 
Navy of the United States, I hardly believe many people will 
think I would traduce the glorious young manhood of America, 
who are ready to follow Old Glory into the jaws of death. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no patience with attacks like the one 
made on me by this circular. It is a cheap, small, mean attempt 
to injure me among my people in order that another may profit, 


but the good people of Florida have known me too long, and | 


know me too well, to allow themselves to be influenced by such 
methods. In order that the world may know the exact truth 
I am going to insert here in my remarks just what I did say, 
and all I said, so that there ean be no mistake about it. You 
ean just as effectually misrepresent another by truthfully quoting 
a part of what he said as you can by misquoting him altogether. 
Here is what I said: 


Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that with all of the talk that we have 
had for several days this whole matter when brought to its last 
analysis involves oniy two questions, one a ver a ee: 
the other, I think, not so important. The administration bill, or the 
bill of the War Department, as I understand it, provides for a volun- 
teer system to fill up the Regular Army and to fill up the National 
Guard to war strength. If this should prove a failure in those two 
branches of the service, then conscription is to be resorted to. The 
bili reported: by the majority of the committee also gm for volun- 
teer service to fill up the Regular Army and to fill up the National 
Guard te war strength, and if that shall prove a failure, then resort 
is to be had to conscription. 

So thus far the two propositions are identical. It is only when we 
come to raising the additional army of 500,000, or perhaps a million 
of men, that a difference of opinion arises. : 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me as an ordinary layman, with 
no military expertence and no meer knowledge, that if a system is 
good for thre purpose of raising about 150,000 men to bring the Regular 
Army to its war strength and for raising abeut 500,000 men to bring 
the National Guard to its war strength, it o t to be good enough to 
raise an additional army of 500,000 or 1,000,000 men for the purposes 
of this war. I can not understand the reason which prompts gentle- 
men to insist that the volunteer system is right to raise 650,000 men 
for the Regular Arar and the National Guard, but is all wrong when 
you come to raise 500,000 men for an additional army. 

But there is a reason for that in the Army bill—and it is the Army 
bill. The reason is, or the purpose is, to make volunteering obnoxious 
to the people of this country. They know that men will not volunteer 
to go into the Regular Army. ‘They know that a_large proportion of 
our citizenship will not volunteer to go into the National Guard. It 
means prictically seven years of service. The men of America are 
willing and anxious to volunteer to go into the Army to fight this war, 
but they are not willing to tie themselves up for seven years of service 
in the Regular Army or the National Guard. 

Mr. Ouiver of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. Ottver of Alabama. Is the gentleman informed that more than 
two weeks ago orders were issued by the Secretary of War, to give to 
all the recruiting officers, that all enlistments since the beginning of 
the war would be for the term of the war? 

Mr. Cuark of Florida. I do not understand how they can issue an 
order of that character when the law is otherwise. 

Mr. Oviver of Alabama, I will state to the gentleman that that is 
the order. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. It may be the order, but as I understand the 
law to-day when you enlist in the Regular Army you enlist for three 
years, and then you go cut into civil life, but you ean be recalled into 
the service at any time during four years. ‘That is the law as I un- 
derstand it, and it makes no difference what orders they may issue 
such orders can not 1 the law. The gentlemen say, and the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. BorLANpD] has been harping upon the- 
proposition, that the volunteer system is having a fair test now, be- 
cause men can volunteer in the Regular Army and in the National 
Guard, and they are not doing it as rapidly as they ought to do it. 

It has been asserted that the volunteer system is having a fair test 
now in that respect, and they say it is a failure because we are -— 
only about 1,000 men a day; but the fact remains that while men 
may be willing to volunteer to fight this war, they are unwilling to 
bind themselves to a humdrum existence in the Regular Army or in 
the National Guard for a period of seven years. 

I hold in my hand a clipping taken from the Washington Post of this 
morning, and [I want to read it to those gentlemen. It says: 


“FLOCK TO ENLIST UNDER ROOSEVELT—OF 123,060 APPLICANTS 60 PER CENT 
ARE FROM THE SOUTH. 


“New York, April 25, 1917. 

— ageeutuaials 123,000 men have applied thus far and been found to 
meet the necessary requirements for membership in Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt’s proposed army division, it was announced here to-night at enroll- 
ment headquarters, which were opened some time ago with the former 
President’s approval.” 


One hundred and twenty-three thousand, one-fourth of the 500.000 
desired, have already volunteered to go with Roosevelt to France. [ Ap- 
pees And yet these gentlemen tell. us that the American spirit 
s dead and you have got to conscript your men to get them into the 
Army. ‘“Conscript”’ sounds like “convict” to me, and it carries on 
its very face the stigma of disgrace. 

Mr. Date of New York. Has the gentleman from Florida any knowl- 
edge of the number of men who reside in the State of New York who 
have volunteered for this Roosevelt army, so called? 

Mr. CLark of Florida. To the skame of the gentleman's State, I 
will say that this article says: 


“Only 50 of the applicants, it was said, were under 25 years old. 
None be:ew this age are now being accepted. 

“ Sixty per cent of the volunteers are from Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, and other Southern States, while in New York City not more 
than 1,000. have enrolled.” . 

One thousand! I say it is to the shame of the gentleman’s State. 

Mr. DaLze of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ciark of Florida. For a question only. 

Mr. Date of New York. Is taere any doubt in the gentleman’s mind 
that when the real call comes it will not be well answered by the people 
of the State of New York? 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. When it comes to the draft; yes. 

Mr. CLark of Florida. I do not know whether the gentleman means 
by the “real call ” conscription or volunteering. If it means volunteer- 
ing, they have been given a chance now with Roosevelt. 

Mr. DALE of New York. Either call. 

Mr. CLark of Florida. And, say what you please about Roosevelt—I 
do not agree with him in his political ideas—but he is a red-blooded 
American and he is ready to go. [Applause.] And the solid Americans 
of this country wilt go with Roosevelt and other men of that character 
if volunteers are allowed to go. 

Mr. LAGuARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLark of Florida. Yes; fer a question. 

_ Mr. LaGuarpia. In the figures quoted by the gentleman, do you take 
into consideration the number of men in the National Guard ef the State 
of New York? 

Mr. Cuark of Florida. I am reading simply what the Washington Post, 
the great advocate of conscription, said. 

Mr. LaGuarptsa. In quoting the figures concerning men who bave en- 
listed from the State of New York, please take into consideration the 
National Guard of the State of New York, as well as the number of men 
as | sent to the border, compared with those from other States. 

Xb e Crark of Florida. I beg your pardon, but I did not yield for a 
speech. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said here better than I can say it that 
every war that this country has ever been engaged in has been won by 
the volunteer soldiers of America. Take the War between the States. 
The gular Army of the Union—the flower of the Regular Army— 
went down in Virginia to Bull Run to meet the undisciplined, untrained 
volunteers of the South. When they met them this Regular Army went 
flying back to Washington in wild confusion and diserder. And so it 
was all during that struggie. And the Union soldiery never began to 
touch the Confederate soldiers until the volunteers from Ohio and Iili- 
nois and Indiana and these other States went into the ranks. Your 
Regular Army did not faze them. 

And yet we are told that conscripts must fight our wars, and, as has 
been so well said, you are going te conscript, but you are going to re- 
lease the farmer, you are going to release the mine werker, you are 
going te release any man working in an industrial enterprise. The man 
who is needed at home, the man who is doing something, is not going to 
the front. You are going to excuse them and send an army of loafers 
and ragamuflins and ne’er-do-wells to fight the battles of this country 
against the trained soldiers of Germany. The flower of the English 
Army and the flower of the French Army and of the Russian Army and 
of the Italian Army and all those nations have not been able to conquer 
the indomitable spirit of Germany yet. When it comes to America to 
take her stand and go into this great world struggle, instead of sending 
the brave, the noble, the true, the patriotic, you are going to send the 
loafer, the barroom bum, the tramp, those who do nothing and who are 
worth nothing, to fight vour battles—— 

Mr. Sims. And the knights of the pool room. 

Mr. CLark of Florida. Yes; as suggested by my friend from Tennes- 
see, the knights of the pool room. My God, what a commentary upon 
America ! 

Oh, they say, the volunteer system is going to cause some one to 
sneer at somebody else. They contend that conscription will werk 
more smoothly. They say there will be no trouble about it at all. 
Let me call your attention to an instance to-day: You will remember 
that the National Guard was on the border for nine menths. There 
was a regiment from my State down there. They have been sent 
home. They have been disbanded. Those boys to-day are expecting 
the call every nour. What is the result? They can not get empicy- 
ment anywhere. Everywhere they go and apply for employment the 
prospective employer says, ‘‘I can net take you because you are liable 
to be called into the service to-morrow. I must have somebody that 
I can rely on, somebody who is gotng to stay here in my business.” 
The result is that those boys are down there to-day without employ- 
ment and depending upon their friends for support until they are 
called into the service again. 

What will be the result if you adopt a conscription law? Every man 
in this country between the ages of 19 and 25 will be denied emp!oy- 
ment until it is determined whether he is to go into the service or not. 
Let him apply for employment where he pleases, and his prospective 
employer will say, “No; yeu are of military age; you are under the 
ban of this conseript act. You are liable to be called into the service 
any day. I have got to have men upon whom I can rely, who will stay 
with me, and therefore I can not give you employment.” [Applause. | 

This uncertainty will disorganize our economic system and leave the 
industries of this country at the merey of some little military martinet 
who happens for the time being to be in charge of this merciless and 
conscienceless draft. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill proposed by the War Department and advo- 
eated by the minority of the Committee on Military Affairs is the begin- 
ning of an era of militarism in this Republic which bodes no good for 
republican institutions. Let no man lull his conscience te sleep with 
the thought that this conscription plan is temporary and only intended 
for the period of the war with Germany. Once fastened upon our sy¥s- 
tem of government it is there to stay for all time, and we might as well 
face this fact right here and now. 

Mr. Chairman, I stated in the beginning of my remarks that one very 
important question was involved in this controversy, and I now desire 
briefly to refer to that important question. I sincerely and honestly 
believe that the further existence in this Republic of representative 
government itself depends upon the conclusion which Congress shall 
reach on this bill. If the views of the minority shall be adopted, chen 
there will be no further need for a Congress. Why sheuld we be here 
if our only function is to swallow each and every measure sent nere 
by a department without the dotting of an “i” or the crossiag of a 
“t’? Uas Congress lost its every sense of independence? Are we no 
longer the chosen Representatives of the people? Have we degenerated 
to mere legislative eunuchs? Are we simply rubber stamps in the hands 
of a bureaucrat? If these things be true no one should wonder that 
the House of Representatives has sunk to such a level that it no longer 
claims the respect of the average American citizen. 
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It has been said that ‘there is only one greater coward than a 
Member of Congress, and that is two Members of Congress.” How 
jong will we allow this theught to be prevalent in the pute mind? 
How long, oh, now long before the American Congress will assert itself 
and rise to the summit occupied py this body in the old von gh 

We are told we must stand by the President. I want to stand by 
and act with the President. But if he is the honorable, brave, _— 
minded, and patriotic man I believe, yea, that I know, him to be, he 
would despise me if he thought that I deliberately sacrificed my honest, 
conscientious convictions in an effort to curry favor with him. I voted 
for the war resolution. I voted for the issue of $7,000,000,000 of bonds 
and shall vote for each and every measure necessary to bring this war 
to a successful conclusion, but, so help me God, as long as I am a Mem- 
ber of this House I shall think and act as the chosen Representative of 
a free people, uninfluenced and unawed by any outside consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, that speech was delivered in this House on April 
26, 1917, and on April 28, 1917, the House still having the * draft 
bill ” under consideration, I offered an amendment, which can be 
found on page 1440 of the Recorp, as follows: 

Page 6, line 25, after the werd “act,” insert: 

* Provided, That legislative officers of the United States and the sev- 

‘ eral States and Territories and the District of Columbia shall be sub- 
ject to draft, regardless of age.” 

In support of this amendment I made the following remarks, 
whick can be found on the same page of the REcorD: 

Mr. Chairman, the question of ee oe has been settled. We 
are committed now to that policy, and the only question now_before 
us is who shall be conscripted. am an American citizen, and when 
n majority has spoken I cast my fortune with them, however unwisely 
i think they may have spoken. But now I am confronted with the 
proposition as to who shall fight this war that we have declered and 
for which we are providing an Army. I do not hesitate to say that I be- 
lieve it would be cowardly in Congress, in the membership of this House, 
to declare this war and then exempt themselves from its provisions. 
{Applause.] Some nen have even stood on this floor advocating the 
drafting of boys of the age of 19 and 20 years to fight the battles of 
America, boys who had nothing to do with the declaration of war, 
who did not bring it about and had no-part in it, and yet we will stand 
here in the Congress of the United States and tear from the families 
of America young boys to go out and fight the battles of the country. 
Shame upon a Congress that would do that. It is a disgrace to our 
American manhood. It is a disgrace to us if we let this bill go through 
with an exemption in our favor. [{Applause.] 

I did my best to secure the adoption of this amendment, and 
if it had been agreed to it would have made every Senator and 
Member of Congress subject to the draft, and likewise the mem- 
bers of every State legislature. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi offered an amendment making 
all men under 50 years of age subject to the draft, and I voted 
for and actively supported this amendment. I did this because 
I did not believe we ought to make the whole burden of this 
war fall on the young men of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, the original bill as it came from the War De- 
partment fixed the age of those who should be subject to the 
draft at from 19 to 25 years, and I could not get my conscience 
to approve such a provision. I have stocd for this war. It is 
a righteous one. I have supported and will support every meas- 
ure to carry it to a speedy and a successful end. I am ready to 
serve at any place where the Commander in Chief desires me 
to serve. Politics should not be allowed to interfere with our 
one great purpose of winning the war. Partisanship should be 
buried, and the infinitesimal mortal who seeks to rise by mis- 
representing others should be lost beneath the waves of oblivion 
while triumphant democracy makes the world safe. 


American Seamen. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN E. RAKER, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix tne Hovust or RepresENTATIVvEs, 
Tuesday, April 30, 1918. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the permission given 
me by the House to extend my remarks on “American seamen,” 
I take this opportunity of presenting the five articles by Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth, president of the International Seamen's 
Union of America, explaining his point of view in regard to 
the manner of the growing American merchant fleet, and setting 
forth the conditions which, in his opinion, now operate to dis- 
courage the young American from following the sea as a means 
of livelihood. 

These articles by Mr. Furuseth are as follows: 

SEAMEN FOR OUr MERCHANT FLEET—ARGUMENT AGAINST REPLACING 
SKILLED SAILors WitH Navan ReservE MEN WHO ARE TRAINED 
LARGELY ON SHORE—PREDICTION THAT THE PRESENT SYSTEM WILL 
Break Down. 

{By Andrew Furuseth.] 


Sea power is in the seaman. Vessels are the seaman’s tools. Tools 
always belong to the races or nations that can use them. No nation 
developed sea power unless it furnished the seamen from its own popu- 
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lation. No nation ever long retained sea power after its men quit the 
sea. The United States can not become a power on the sea, commer- 
cially or otherwise, unless the American shall again become a seaman. 
And he must become a seaman in the real sense of the word. The sea, 
being in itself real, has little toleration of inefficiency or imposture. 

“An able seaman is a skilled mechanic with great abilities. * * * 
On sailing vessels his ;:ace in calm and storm never can be adequately 
filled by the unskilled, however numerous, nor in steamships in emer- 
gencies.” (Bullen’s Men of the Merchant Service.) 

The United States is in an emergency, and its vessels are subject to 
conditions which will try its seamen to the uttermost. And yet it is 
seriously proposed, js practically determined, that such skilled mer- 
chant seamen as available are to be replaced by men nearly all of 
whom know nothing of the sea. Officers grown gray in service at sea 
are to be displaced by young men with a smattering of sea training 
and some theoretical knowledge of navigation. 

The poepeees ought to be rejected. If determined, the determination 
ought to be reversed. This ought to be done and done quickly, and 
for the following reasons: 

(1) It would be a waste of man power. Experience proves that 
three times as many men are required to man a merchant ship when 
operated .by naval men as when operated by merchant seamen. This 
is the record of ships taken over and operated by the Navy in this 
war. This increase is in the operating crews of the vessels, and is not 
due to the carrying of gun crews. 


CALLED WASTE OF TONNAGE AND SKILL, 


(2) It would be a waste of con. The additional men must be 
furnished with accommodation for sleeping and living on board the 
vessels. Such accommodation can only be provided by appropriating 
the cargo space. 

(3) It would be a waste of skill. The officers and men now sailing 
are highly skilled. The officers have been gradually advanced because 
of their skill and experience. A very large number of these officers 
would be iost to the service. Age and physical defects would prevent 
them from joining the Naval Reserve, and yet they are the most valu- 
able men in the merchant marine, where such defects in no way inter- 
fere with the performance of their duties. The sailors were good, able 
seamen when this war began. For more than two years the majority 
of them have faced the submarine. Many of their shipmates have 
lost their lives. They know the danger. Many have been on vessels 
— were torpedoed, and have saved themselves and others in the 

oats. 

It would be a high estimate to assume that 25 per cent of these highly 
skilled seamen could be utilized by the Navy as enlisted Naval Reserves. 
The 75 or more per cent ought not to be wasted because they can not or 
will not enter term enlistment. 

(4) It would be a waste of loyalty. While more than 60 per cent 
of these men are not citizens of this country, and while they are sub- 
— of neutral or allied nations, they are loyal to the United States. 

hey were grown men and trained seamen when they came here. The 
owe this country nothing except gratitude for freedom conferred throug 
the seamen’s act. This gratitude is an impelling force. They are wiiling 
to continue sailing. They want to prove to the world that free seamen 
are better and more reliable than bond seamen. If their willing service 
be rejscted in favor of men whom they know to be their inferiors in 
skil?, these seamen will feel that they are not trusted. They will find 
other work. They will be lost to the sea. 


QUESTION OF SAFETY RAISED. 


(5) It would be unsafe. The Navy was, according to reports, some 
18,000 men short when the war began. Allowing for a goodly number 
of men with previous service in the Navy returning, these would reason- 
ably be placed on the active fighting vessels—cruisers and destroyers— 
and the merchant vessels will be manned by Naval Reserve men. While 
a few of these came from the merchant service, the great maser are 
directly from shore life or from that Sunday sailing called yachting— 
men who sailed on yachts without sailing them. They are in no real 
sense seamen. Men can not be made into seamen in training camps on 
shore. Seamen are not made in that way. Other nations have tried 
that in the past and have suffered from the failure. Experience has 
taught the men sailing that, so far, the best defense against the sub- 
marine is speed in the vessel and ekill in the crew. 

(6) It is unnecessary. There are now more than 6,000 certificated 
masters and chief mates, and original licenses are being issued to third 
and second mates at the rate of about 70 a week. 

According to the report of the Commissioner of Navigation, there are 
on the ocean, under the United States flag, about 2,500 vessels, sail 
and steam, of 100 gross tons or more. According to the report of the 
supervising inspector general, about 36,000 certificates have been issued 
to able seamen. This gives more than, or slightly above, 13 able sea- 
men for each vessel. As a matter of fact, the average number of able 
seamen necessary to man these vessels would be seven. The large num- 
ber of able seamen now employed on United States merchant ships 
arises from the fact that the shipowners have carried able seamen ex- 
clusively and have refused to carry ordinary seamen and boys. 

If the vessels be manned as directed by the seamen’s act, there are 
able seamen enough row certificated to furnish not only able seamen 
for existing vessels, but for all the vessels that can possibly be launched 
during the present year. If the boys and ordinary seamen had been car- 
ried as contemplated by law, we would now have more than 20,000 
Americans on the sea, partly able seamen and partly in training. The 
question is not, Are there enough officers and skilled seamen? [But are 
they willing to continue at sea. and are those not at sea willing to re- 
turn? Are the Americans willing to come to the sea? We know that 
they are. 

THE ORIENTAL SEAMEN, 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Department of Commerce has con- 
strued the forecastle clause of the seamen’s act as having no applica- 
tion to vessels built prior to November 4, 1915, and the housing in the 
old vessels is abominable, and notwithstanding the fact that the clause 
of the act which provides that 75 per cent of the vessel’s crew in each 
department thereof must understand all orders has been so construed as 
to be inoperative and has permitted orientals and others unable to 
understand orders to continue sailing, yet since the seamen’s act was 
passed the number of native Americans sailing out of Pacific ports has 
increased from less than 1 to more than 10 per cent of the men sailing. 

And out of the Atlantic ports the increase has been from 10 per cent 
when the act was passed to 25 per cent at present. We know that the 
American will sail. As in the shipbuilding, it is a question of wears, ot 

e 


treatment, of housing, and of the association to be endured. 
American youth, however, will not sail with orientals. 
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By order of the seamen’s union it was suggested to the Shipping Board 
that it would be possible not only to induce young men to come to the 
sea, but to induce men who have left the sea to return. Under the 
leadership of the Shipping Board the shipowners and the seamen of the 
Atlantic arranged for a specific wage for one year, for a bonus for going 
into the war zone, for the reorganization of the vessels’ crews so as to 
require fewer able seamen and make placé for young men to come and 
learn en rag it was further agreed that the shipowners, the sea- 
men, and the Shipping Board should join in a “call to the sea,” ad- 
dressed to the young men and to those who have left the calling. This 
was perfected on August 8, 1917. The shipowners and seamen on the 
Pacitic declared their willingness to join in the “ call of the sea.” 

The seamen on the Lakes have been and are now willing. The ship- 
owners, the Lake Carriers’ Association, refused to cooperate, and give 
as their reason a fear that the men might become members of the sea- 
men’s unions. The call has not received the needed signatures and has 
not been sent out. 

The convention of the seamen meeting in Buffalo during the first days 
of December unanimously adopted the following call coming from sea- 
men to seamen: 

“The Nation that proclaimed your freedom now needs your services. 
America is at war. Our troops are being transported over the seas. 
Munitions and supplies are being shipped in ever-increasing quantities 
to cur armies in Europe. The bases are the ports of America. The 
battle fields are in Europe. The sea intervenes. Over it the men of 
the sea must sail the supply ships. A great emergency fleet is now 
being built. Thousands of skilled seamen, seafaring men of all ca- 
pacities who left the sea in years gone by as a protest against the 
serfdom from which no flag then offered relief, have now an oppor- 
tunity to return to their former calling, sail as free men, and serve 
our country. . 

“Your old shipmates—men who remained with the ship to win the 
new status for our craft—now call upon you to again stand by for 
duty. Your help is needed to prove that no enemy on the seas can 
ne the ships of the nation whose seamen bear the responsibility of 
iberty. 

“America has the right, a far greater right than any other nation, 
to call upon the seamen of all the world for service. By responding 
to this ca!] now you can demonstrate your practical appreciation of 
freedom won.” 

All others being ready and willing to cooperate, surely there must be 
some way to induce the Lake Carriers’ Association at least to forget 
temporarily its absus@ prejudices and to cooperate now for the benefit 
of the Nation. 

The Shipping Board has manned the vessels controlled by it in 
accord with the arrangement, which is substantially in accord with the 
law. The shipowners have not thus far complied with this point of 
the agreement. It they had, we should now have about 15,000 young 
Americans at sea learning seamanship. For some reason it was not 
done. The months have been wasted on the ocean as they have been 
wasted on the lakes by the refusal of the lake carriers to cooperate, 50 
that the young men sailing there could learn. As it now stands, the 
ns school operated ip Boston under authority of the Shipping 
Board is a necessity, and will be a success if the young men can be 
sent from that school to al: kinds of merchant vesse s, to serve as coal 
passers or ordinary seamen. The Department of Commerce has ample 
authority under existing law to reorganize the crews of all steam 
vessels. There can be no doubt that the owners of sailing vessels will 
cooperate. Thus we shall have an efficient, and gradually an American, 
personnel for the inerchant marine during the war and after the war. 

The Navy can not furnish men of sufficient skill. The system sug- 
gested will inevitably break down and will then leave the United States 
withour seamen to carry on its needed ocean transportation, either dur- 
ing the war or after the war. When the war is ended the Naval Re- 
serve men will go back to their shore employment. We shall then have 
vessels, no men, and very few officers, e shall again be driven from 
the sea commercially. e can have no sea power without national 
seamen, Sea power is in the seaman. Vessels are the seaman’s tools, 
one the tools will always belong to the nation or race that can use 

em, 


II. 


ForECASTLES THE PRISONS OF THE. SEA—SPLF-RESPHCTING AMERICAN 
Bors, Broucut Up 1n Decent Homes, Havy Been Driven FROM 
Soke BY WRETCHED LIVING CONDITIONS—NEw Law HALTED IN 

OURTS. 


The share which any particular nation had in the use of and the 
power on the sea depended always on the number of its people who 
obtained their living by following sea occupations. Fishermen on the 
coasts, later on the banks, whalers, first in small boats along the coasts, 
later in large vessels, following the whale or seeking him, trading in 
their own produce, or carrying the produce of others—these are mer- 
chant seamen. Valuable cargoes tempted others into piracy, and the 
merchant vessel was armed to resist the pirate. These were the early 
fighting vessels or men-o’-war. In all instances the men employed 
were seamen. Seamen were always considered a special part of the 
national! defense. 

To develop a large number of trained seamen, to foster and develop 
a tendency to the sea in the population, has ever been the care of 
statesmanship. Nations have fought over fishing grounds, not because 
of the fish to be caught but the seamen to be trained in the use of 
those grounds. The increase in the trend to the sea has always been 
found to be identical with periods of national expansion, be that ex- 
pansion in trade or in other directions. Any steadily decreasing trend 
to the sea has been a symptom of national decay. his does not mean 
a decay in wealth. That might be increasing while the vitality of the 
peopie was ebbing away. When, for one reason or another, the men 
of a nation ceased to seek the sea, and the nation had to seek its sea- 
men from elsewhere, the decay in sea power began. If the trend from 
the sea was not checked and stop , Sea power passed away. The 
barest look into the histories of the Hanse League of Venice or of 
Genoa, of Spain, or of Portugal, and of the Netherlands should con- 
vince anybody that sea power flows from the seamen. ; 

The merchants of the Hanse League treated their seamen in such 
manner that the men and boys from efther the united cities or their 
vicinity refused to serve. Desertions were punished by branding the 
deserter’s face with a red-hot iron. Of course, desertions to some ex- 
tent stopped; but so did the trend of the population to the sea. The 
keelhauling of the Dutch had as much to do, nay more to do, with the 
Dutch decay in sea power as the sea battles lost to England. Dangers 
and defeats never stopped the trend to the sea. It was harsh treatment, 


insufficient remuneration, and the feeling of failure to be able to follow 


the upward trend of society that checked the trend of any given people 
to the sea. Of course, all these things are comparative. The treat- 
ment and condition accepted as tolerable in one period will be felt as 
the rankest kind of injustice in another. The standard is changed. 


SPAIN’S EXPDRIENCE, 


Spain, once all powerful on the sea, could not man the battleships 
which fought under her flag at Trafalgar. (Mahan, “Sea Power in 
History.”) The Spanish Armada is often said to have been overcome 
by the elements, and the proud Phillip so declared; but Prof. James 
Anthony Froude in his lectures, “ English Seamen in the Sixteenth 
Century,” gives the true explanation. England was sending some of 
her best blood te sea, and her scamen so improved the rig and sailing 
qualities of their vessels that they “ could work to windward with sails 
trimmed fore and aft.” The foremast was changed into a jib boom; 
the aftermast into a spanker boom ; fore and aft sails were put on them; 
the trusses were improved and the English vessels could fight under 
sail. “The English ships had the same superiority over the galleons 
which steamships have now over sailing vessels. They had twice the 
speed; they could lie two points nearer to the wind.” 

Favored by a brisk wind, they chose their own positions from which 
to use their guns. They had discarded the high forecastle and the high 
sterncastle and furnished a poor target for the slow Spanish vessels’ 
guns. The high freeboard of the Spanish galleons and their higher fore 
and after castles made them the best of targets for the English guns. 
It was better vessels, ae and handied by better seamen, that de- 
stroyed the Spanish Armada. “It was to the superior seamanship, the 
superior qualities of English ships and crews, that the Spaniards at- 
tributed their defeat.” 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH FLEETS, 


When the revolutionary wars opened the fleet of France was, in ves- 
sels, men, and guns, about equal with the English, but England could 
reman her vessels five or six times, while France could not do so once. 
France had to resort to landsmen, whom she trained in harbor until 
they could dismantle and rerig the vessels with remarkable speed, but 
after a gale at sea the vessels were like wrecks. 

The English vessels might leave the harbor looking like wrecks, but 
= a couple of days at sea they were in the very best of trim and 

ness. : 

For reasons so many that it would take too much space to mention 
them, sea power passed from those peoples. The most direct reason 
was the loss of seamen and failure to develop seamen of their own. 

America had its full share of the world’s carrying trade. The de- 
cline set in in the early fifties. The Civil War made it convenient to 
—— the vessels under foreign flags, and much tonnage was lost, but 
f other false steps had not been taken and the Americans had remained 
at sea, vessels would have been replaced and the former status restored, 

The thirteerth amendment was adopted. Slavery was abolished on 
land ; on the sea it was continued. The seaman fought for the freedom 
of others; he failed to sttain it for himself. To become a seaman 
was to surrender all rights of citizenship, and the freedom-loving 
American boy refused to enter sea life. Through the crimping system 
the seaman was deprived of the wages earned, as he was of his 
freedom. The American who went to sea was compelled to live in the 
forecastle with men whose language he could not understand: he was 
compelled to accept wages upon which a family could not be sustained ; 
the competition with all the world’s derelicts set his wages, and when 
at sea he was compelled to do the work that the derelicts could not 
do. The American quit the sea and the vessels were manned by men 
from all the nations and all the races. When the seaman’s act was 

assed America had practically no seamen of her own. We have very 
ew now. We could by this time have had quite a large number of 
native seamen, but the act has not been given a chance to function, 
and the trend to the sea, which set in when the act was passed, has 
been checked by the failure to enforce it. 


SEAMEN’S ACCOMMODATIONS, 


One of the glaring evils that have kept the American from the sea 
is the accommodations op board vessels. They are called forecastles, 
and located so far forward as to interfere in the least possible way 
with the cargo or passenger space. Seventy-two cubic feet per man. 
Twelve squar? feet on the floor or deck. It is usually an abominable 
disease-breeding place. Six feet high. 6 feet long, and 2 feet wide. 
“A little too large for a coffin, not large enough for a grave.” 

This space has come down to us from the old line-o’-battle ship. 
the space needed for slinging a hammock. 
are placed one above the other. The height between them makes it im- 
possible to sit up in the bunks. You slide in and. you slide out. The 
air necessarily becomes very foul, because the usual ventilation is 
ane the door or through small round cpenings, which in bad weather 
must be closed to keep the water out. There are no provisions for clean- 
liness. The result is best expressed in the figure of the reports from 
the Surgeon General of the Marine Hospital Service. In years passed 
the number of men entitled to marine hospital relief were about 120,000, 
and the number receiving treatment was for years between 50,000 and 
60,000, and these men were between the age of 18 and 45. There are 
very few seamen sailing before the mast above the ave of 45. 

In passing the seamen’s act Congress provided that the space per per- 
son should be 120 cubic feet; that is, the width was increased from 2 
feet to 3 feet and about 8 inches, with the further proviso that there 
must be at least 16 feet on the floor for cach person and that there must 
be no more than one bunk above another. The act further provided 
for conveniences for keeping clean. These changes are very important 
in the modern steam vesse! with the eternal soot, coal dust, and all the 
dirt and grease from the engines. 


ACTION BY CONGRESS. 


Congress took a law passed in March, 1897, and amended it so as to 
read that after the passage of the act the forecastles must be improved 
as above described. Congress gave the shipowners from March 4 to 
November 4 to comply with the act. The seamen very naturally thought 
that any vessels built after March 4, 1897, would be compelled to im- 
prove the forecastle. The Department of Commerce rvled that the law 
had no application to vessels built prior to November 4. 1915. The 
matter was placed before the President. who submitted the question of 
construction of the statute to the Atorney General. The Attorney Gen- 
eral held that the new law applied to all vessels built after March 3, 
1897. This was overruled by Judge Manton in New York An appeal 
was taken to the circuit cuurt of appeals, where the question is now 
under consideration. 

In the meantime the old forecastle is wnaltered. he dirt. the misery, 
and the sickness continue. No self-resnetines Am owern hey, brought 
up in an American home and school, wil! go into such a place, especially 
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to live there with men whose language he can not understand and whom 
he rightly or wrongly considers his inferiors. When the court shall 
have passed upon this statute and shall have given to it the construc- 
tion plainly intended by Congress. the forecasties and other evils that 
stand in the way of the American going to sea will pass away. One 
rather remarkable fact is that nearly all European nations, especially 
the real maritime nations, have years since passed just such laws about 
improved accommodations for seamen on vessels as our Congress adopted 
in the seamen’s act. 
AN ILLUSTRATION. 


Perhaps an illustration might be needed to cause the reader to under- 
stand this legal tangle about the forecastle. A municipality has per- 
mitted a certain kind of building to be erccted. Experience teaches that 
these buildings are dangerous to health and to life. The law under 
which the buildings were erected is amended so as to compel more space, 
more doors, more fire escapes. The owners of the buildings insist that 
such law might apply to new buildings, but that it can not be made 
2pplicable to buildings already crected. If their contention is sustained 
the danger to health and tife ccntinues. There has been an improve- 
ment on paper, but none in fact. The cost of renovating the forecastles 
is in fact insignificant. It is the peculiar superstition about the extra 
sacredness of vessel property that seems to stand in the way. 

The very first thing to do to get the American to sea and to keep 
him there is to give bim—not the space for accommodation on the 
vessel that a prisoner gets in any modern prison, but about one-third 
of that and some little chance to keep clean. Physical cleanliness is 
known to promote mental cleanliness. You are asking the seaman to 
keep mentally clean, and he, at least the great majority of them, really 
wishes to; but he is compelled to live under conditions which are con- 
ducive neither to physical nor mental cleanliness nor to health. While 
this and other evils with which I shall deal later are permitted to 
continue, we need not expect the American to come to the sea or to 
remain there if need should drive him there. Let us haye the seamen’s 
act enforced and we shall have seamen and sea powcr. 


IIT, 


Crimp, SAILOR, AND His WAGES—SEAMEN’S ACT HAS HELPED TO GIVE 
ProrecTion AGAINST THOSE WHO PREY UPON THE INNOCENT SEA- 
Faker, But ABUSES STILL Extst—A VITAL QUESTION PENDING IN THE 
Courts, 

To crimp is “to decoy and detain for impressment as sailors.” 
There can be no crimping as long as the sailor is at all times free to 
quit his work while the vessel is in the harbor. The crimp decoys the 
victim into his bovse or the victim’s need drives him there, The 
victim pawns his body for food or drink. The crimp makes arrange- 
ment with either the master or owner of the vessel to furnish sailors 
at a certain wage. The victim is compelled to accept the wages and go 
in the vessel selected for him by the crimp. He can get no other ves- 
sel. His necessity drives him, 

The victim is signed on the shipping articles—shipping contract to 
labor on a vessel—the crimp delivers the victim and gets the advance 
note or the money, and the Government through its laws and police 
power sees to it that the victim does not get away. 

Section 2 of the seamen’s act provides “that it shall be, and is 
hereby, made unlawful in any case to pay any seaman wages in advance 
of the time when he has actually earned the same, or to pay such ad- 
vance wages, or to make any order, or note, or other evidence of in- 
Gebtedness therefor to any person * * *,” The statute then pro- 
vides 2 criminal penalty; but recognizing that it is difficult to enforce 
penal laws, especially when, as in the case of seamen, the testimony is 
lost or unobtainable, because the witness has been left in some foreign 
country, the statute further provides a civil penalty by enacting “ that 
the payment of such advance wages or allotment shall in no case, except 
as herein provided, absolve the vessel or master or the owner thereof 
from the full payment of wages after the same shall have been actually 
earned, and shall be no defense in a libel suit or action for the recovery 
of such wages,” 

Workingmen on shore are compelled to organize, to strike, and to seck 
legislation to compel the employer to pay every week or every two weeks: 
the employer wants to keep the money as long as he can; he has some 
use fur it. The bondage of the seaman makes it safe to speculate in his 
body—in his labor power—and the seamen had to seek for years to rid 
river of the incubus of having their wages paid before it was 
earned, 

SAILOR’S WAGES EVAPORATED. 


Prior to the enactment of the so-called White Act. an act passed 
through the efforts of Senator White, of California, in 1898, to improve 
the condition of seamen and to improve commerce, the advance paid was 
limited only by what the seaman might be expected to earn during the 
voyage. ‘Thus, on a voyage from San Francisco to England—usually 
four months—the advance that the seaman was compelled to sign for 
was three menths’ pay. The seaman arrived in Liverpool with less than 
one month’s pay after working four months. He then left Liverpool for 
San Francisco or Portland, Oreg., was again compelled to sign for three 
mouths’ advance, to again arrive on the Pacific with less than one 
month’s pay to take frem the vessel. In neither case did he receive 
even one-quarter of the advance, either in money or any equivalent. 
The advance going from New York to England was usually one month’s 
pay. The seaman, or the man called a seaman, arrived on the other side 
of the Atlantic with nothing to take from the vessel. 
to go into a boarding house and again pawn his body. 

Congress finally passed the law limiting the amount of “allotment to 
original creditor’’ to one month or less, and prohibited the advance 
altogether. Some shipowners violated the law in every way, ard the 
prohibition against the payment of advance would have meant nothing 
but so much waste paper except for the civil remedy. 

Under the part of the law giving the seamen the opportunity to re- 
cover the wages regardless of and including the advance, the system 
passed out of the coastwise trade, but not until the law had been tested 
in the Supreme Court. The court upheld the law, and in so doing 
used the following language in describing the advance: 

“The story of the wrong done to sailors in the larger ports, not 
merely of this Nation but of the world, is an oft-told tale, and many 
have been the efforts to protect them against such wrongs. One of the 
yost common means of doing these wrongs is the advancement of 
wages. Bad men jure them into haunts of vice, advance a little money 
#’ continue their dissipation, and, having thus acquired a partial con- 
#ol and by liquor dulled their faculties, place them on board the ves- 
#-i just ready to sail and most ready to return the advances. 


Ile was compelled 
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once on shipboard and the ship at sea the sailor is powerless, and no 
relief is availing. It was in order to stop this evil, to protect the 
sailor, and not to restrict him of his liberty, that this statute was 
passed. And while in some cases it may operate harshly, no one can 
oo oo the best interests of seamen as a class are preserved by such 
egislation.” 


HOW THE SEAMAN WAS FLEECED., 


Rapacious managing owners and masters of vessels knew well how to 
use the opportunity given them by the advance system. ‘There were 
many managing owners of vessels who had regular contracts with the 
crimp to the effect that he was to pay part of the advance back to 
the owner for the privileges of furnishing their particular vessels with 
men at a specific wage. Sworn proof of this was furnished to the 
committees of Congress. Masters whose salaries were low felt that 
they had a perfect right to make what they could on the side, and they 
drove the sailors out of the vessel in order that they might share, first 
with the tailor in the wages which the deserter left behind, and then 
in the advance which the vessel paid to the crimp to furnish subst!- 
tutes for the men driven out. 

Some explanation may be needed at this point to explain the refer- 
ence to the tailor. in ee all seaports there are so-called tailors 
who make a business of furnishing clothes to seamen. In all parts of 
the East this tailor is called a “bumboat man.” The tailor, or 
bumboat man, obtains from. the master the special privilege of selling 
clothes to the crew. The seaman is sent to that tailor to get what he 
needs. When the tailor has the man’s signature at the bottom of a 
long bill, upon which but one or two items are enumerated, this Dill 
can be filled out above the seaman’s signature, and the man is ready to 
be driven out of the vessel. He is then driven out. ; 

The bill is filled up to cover nearly all the wages due, the amount is 
divided as per agreement, the master certifies to the correctness of the 
deserter’s tailor account, and the tailor collects when the agent of the 
vessel has the bill, properly certified, presented to him. 

The American who had lived in an American home and attended an 
American school could, of course, not be induced to accept this kind of 
life. White men from anywhere refused to accept it, and the crews 
of American vessels grew to be of a poorer and — quality—Greeks, 
Portuguese, and other South Europeans, mixed with West India Ne- 
groes—and sailed more for the money that might be made in smug- 
gling than for the wages which they could earn and keep. Some of 
these men were fairiy good seamen, some of them excellent seamen, and, 
aside from their smuggling, were decent enough men; but, of course, 
the American neither would nor could sail in that atmosphere. On the 
Pacific Chinese were employed. They had to be given a full. right to 
run gambling tables and to smoke opium—some vessels had special 
rooms for this purpose. They smuggled anything from silk or opium 
to Chinese into this country. 

The seamen’s act was passed by Congress to get the American to 
come again to the sea. To accomplish this purpose the crimping had to 
be abolished. Simply to prohibit advances would lead nowhere. The 
system had to be made unprofitable. The managing owner, who knew 
all about the crimping and what an unscrupulous man might make out 
of it, would not continue to — his shipmaster to break the law and 

fy advance if the advance had to be paid over again, and in the final 
instance to the seaman who had earned the money as wages. It was 
for such reasons that Congress prohibited the payment of all wages 
before they were earned, and further prohibited all allotments except to 
near and dependent relatives, 


A LONG-LIVED ABUSE, 


Crimping, however, is a long-lived abuse, and is able to find man 
means to continue as long as the seaman's body belongs ‘to the vessel. 
This became thoroughly understood by members of the Committee of 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and especially by Mr. Harpy, of 
Texas, chairman of the subcommittee in which the seamen’s bill was 
licked into the effective legislation for the building up of the sea power 
of America that it will prove itseif to be when given the opportunity to 
effectuate. 

Actually to destroy the crimping system the seaman had to be made 
a free man. He must be within his right if he chooses to leave the 
vessel in any safe place, and he must have the right to draw at least 
half of the wages due him in any harbor. To prohibit advance and 
abolish imprisonment for desertion would not liberate the seaman in 
fact unless he was permitted to collect a part of his earned wages. The 
seaman’s ee needs would hold him to the vessel with a stronger 
grip than the threat of imprisonment. In a strange place. without 
acquaintances and unable to pawn his body for food, he could not live 
long cnough to find some other vessel. The representatives of the ship- 
owners, especially the foreign shipowners, who appeared before the com- 
mittee knew this perfectly, and they were willing to abolish the impris- 
onment and the advance. but they protested most earnestly against any 
part payment of wages in ports. 

With one-half of the wages earned and not paid being made payable 
in port. the seaman need not go to the tailor selected by the master ; 
he need not pay double or treble = for things that he wants; he 
will not be driven out of the vessel to make it possible for the master 
to collect part of the wages left behind or for the purpose of the 
managing owner sharing in the advance supposedly paid to the substi- 
tutes. If no advances can be paid, and especially if any advances 
paid to crimps must finally be paid to the seaman who has actually 
earned it as wages, the whole system must cease. 

The Denartment of Commerce, with a fatuous twist of mind that is 
almost incomprehensible, insists that advance may be paid by Ameri- 
can vessels in foreign ports, and thus compels the seaman to enter 
suits for the recovery of his wages under the law. Up to the present 
all the district courts have sustained the law and have ordered the 
advance repaid, but this question is now on appeal in the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, and we shall see if the law is understood there. If 
the court will hold to the letter of the law and enforce it in letter and 
spirit, the shipowners will no doubt take it to the Supreme Court, and 
then we shall have the law nailed down again. We seamen fully ex- 
pect that the owner, who evidently is reimbursed for his loss in paying 
the cost. fees and the attorney’s fees. will carry the case to the 
Supreme Court on the question of constitutionality or on the question 
of comity between nations. 

Let the La Follette Seamen's Act, as it is sometimes called, be en- 
forced and the American will again become a seaman. The American 
shipowner will have to meet only such competition as is fair and 
arises from skill in management. The impossible competition which 


arose from antiquated navigation laws and treaties that were funda- 
mentally unconstitutional will pass away. 











IV. 
ENFORCING SAFETY AT SEA—SKILLED SEAMEN ARE NECESSARY If SHIPS 
AND THEIR PASSENGERS ARE TO BE ADEQUATELY PROTECTED—HOW 
THE LAW REGARDS THE QUESTION OF TRAINING SAILORS. 


‘Bear in mind, when a ship is lost the shipowner may make a profit, 
the owner may get more than the value of his ship; the merchant may 
lose nothing, but may, and very often does, get more tha.. the value of 
the cargo back. In the same way the underwriter averages his losses, 
and, = the whole, makes a profit on the insurance of the ship out of his 
premium.” 

The above is a quotation from one of Engiand’s great statesmen, 
Joseph Chamberlain, of Birmingham, and the utterance came when, as 

resident of the board of trade, he sought to stem the downward trend 
n skill and safety in the merchant marine cf Great Britain. 

Skill is that coordination of mind, eye, and hands needed to do any 
difficult act or —e with speed and efficiency. It is the result of train- 
ing, experience, and native adaptability. Some men learn some things 
quickly ; other men can not learn the same thing at all. Skill in seaman- 
abi is never attained except by experience and native ability or adapt- 
ability. In the young man of even the greatest adaptabi-ity it is a 
slow and at times a painful process. It is never eS except at sea. 

Let me suggest something by way of a kind of comparison. How 
long will it take to make a stieet-bred =e from New York ee 
expert as a horseman to break a bronco Suppose you try to teac 
him by drilling him in infantry tactics, or suppose you try to teach nim 
by permitting him to ride a wooden horse. Now, please try to under- 
stand that when a boy goes to sea it is not the bronco that is t» be 
tamed or broken. The antics that a vessel performs in an angry sea 
are even more diversified than the antics of the unbroken bronco, and 
yet the boy going to sea must get so accustomed to the antics of tke 
vessel and the sea that he can stand on his feet, see with his eyes, 
think and determine with his mind, and execute the act determined 
and willed. He must be inured to the sea. He must learn to under- 
stand it and to work with it or there can be no safety for either the 
vessel or those on board. 


THREE YEARS TO MAKE A SEAMAN, 


Skill in seamanship is not a matter of a few weeks of intensive train- 
ing, even if part of the training is done at sea. The lowest or shortest 
time accepted and made part of the law of any nation is three years. 
This is the standard set by English, Australian, and American law. It 
was part of the recommendation by a Norwegian commission instructed 
to investigate and report, and it is the time set by the German ship- 
owners under authority granted by German safety regulations and com- 
pensation laws. = 

When the shipowner was not protected by laws providing for limita- 
tion of Babety to the traveler or his heirs, and when he was not, as 
now, covered by insurance of ship and cargo, when the loss of the 
argosy meant bankruptcy, he insisted upon real skill in the seaman. 
He then determined that four years of training was barely cnough; he 
further insisted upon and obtained the right to reduce in rating and pay 
any inefficient man in accordance with his demerit. 

ack of skill in the seaman (sailor) was recognized as being danger- 
ous to the vessel, the cargo, and passengers. It found no apologist, 
because all were equally interested, and the shipowner had an especial 
interest, because his property was ever in danger. He had not, at that 
time, succeeded in transferring his risk, through insurance, to others, 
or in shedding his liability through the enactment of limitation-of- 
liability laws. 

Skill necessarily presupposes a sufficient knowledge on the seaman’s 
Se of the language used by officers to understand orders without any 
nterpreter or any explanations. ‘There is no time for such at sea in 
an emergency. The safety of the vessel and hence of all on board de- 
pends on immediate obedience. Let me try to illustrate. Suppose your 
fire chief and his lieutenants, speaking English only, were to be given 
a crew of men who could not understand English, and that the chief 
and his lieutenants were compelled to give their orders through an 
interpreter, how long would ee people of New York stand that kind 
of fire-fighting force? The absurdity of it would at once appear, and 
you would all insist that the men must be able to understand all orders. 
And yet the law which was supposed to compel the vessels to have at 
least 75 per cent of the crew capable of understanding all orders is 
permitted to — 

This is not skill. It is not patriotism. It is not safety. We seamen 
leaded for more than 20 years to have this absurdity abolished. When 
t was abolished on paper we thought that we should see this danger 
ass awa Now we shall nave Americans coming to the sea. We shal! 
ave skill ana efficiency at least on the deck. We shall have Americans 

on deck at sea. 
““ TITANIC ” DISASTER RECALLED. 


When the Titanic went down, and took with her a host of very wealthy 
and influential people, we expected to find the bereaved ones come for- 
ward to help us get laws which would make any recurrence of that kind 
of disaster humanly impossible. We were wrong. We heard from none 
of them in this country. We failed to appreciate the resourcefulness of 
the legal mind. The power to construe is sometimes equal to the power 
to legislate. Some day we shall, if we can keep the law on the books, 
find the way to get the law enforced. In the meantime our soldiers 
ought not to be sent across a submarine-infested occan with a lot of so- 
called seamen who have had about as much chance to learn the duties 
of seamanship as the infantryman has to learn horsemanship by prac- 
ticing on a wooden horse. 

The world’s experts, sitting on and reporting from commissions ap- 
pointed by Governments, have united in treating the able seaman as the 
unit of efficiency and as the unit in the safe manning of vessels. First, 
the boy to get some little experience, then rated as ordinary seaman, 
then more and more knowledge and experience, until he knows the 
work of a scaman, and then is rated able seaman. From the brightest 
of these are gradually culled those who become officers. Beginning 
with third mate, some more experience, some selection, and a second 
mate is made, some more and the first mate is made, then again some 
ore and the master is selected. Thus are skilled officers developed for 

e sea. 

Without skill in the seamen there can be no safety in ocean travel. 
It was the recognition of this as one of the factors that caused the La 
Follett seamen’s act to become law. This is its distinctive humani- 
tarian feature. The seamen must be skilled. Looking over the record 
of losses, they were found to be growing during each half decade of the 
last 50 years. The growth was so steady that it suggested a general 
underlying cause. <A serious study of the passing of skill in seaman- 
ship linked the loss of life and of skill together. It was found that 
improved vessels, marking of channels, pincing of lights, and the study 
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of meteorology were all good, but these things could not replace the 
waning skill, and the nations acted accordingly, in so far as their ship- 
owners would permit or their power could be overcome. 

Undermanning and unskilled manning of merchant vessels could not 
be permitted to continue. Safety at sea depends on the human element 
even more so than safety on shore. Whenever or wherever self-interest 
can be placed at the service of safety, other forces or laws may be dis- 
pensed with, but the shipowner, having shifted his risk, arising from 
the dangers of the sea, to the general public, and having rid himself of 
liability to the traveler, was no longer vitally interested in safety. His 
vital interest had bccome the cost of operartion as distinct from safety, 
and law had to step in. Law itself divorced from self-interest is but a 
poor makeshift, but it is better than nothing. 


THE QUESTION OF UNDERMANNING. 


Regardless of the number of persons composing her crew, a vessel 
which has not enough skilled men to manage her in ordinary conditions 
of weather and sea without calling the lookout or the watch below is 
undermanned. It is not sufficient that the vessel has the skill on 
board; it must be at all times available. Undermanning imposes on 
skilled seamen inordinate toil, and endangers life and property not 
only in the case of the vessel undermanned but in case of other vessels. 
The old system of watch and watch—one-half of the crew working 
while the other half sleeps or rests—was born of self-interest taught 
by experience. It was gradually getting out of use in eur vesseis. 
Some swift reminders were sent by chance, and Congress, heeding the 
warning, made the age-long system of watch and watch a matter of 
statute law. That the law has not been respected up to the present 
arises from the fact that it has no help from self-interest. When one 
day some court shall refuse limitation of liability because the law 
enacted for the better protection of life at sea has been disobeyed the 
law will be obeyed. 

With one-half of the crew on deck, their eyes accustomed to the 
light, seeing and understanding the situation, ready to obey the order 
when but half uttered, many a disaster has been avoided, thousands 
of lives saved. With the men in their berths, except the wheelsman 
and the lookout man, the men must get out of their berths, they must 
come from one kind of light into another. Their eyes are for the 
moment blinded, they are not able to obey promptly, even if skilled, 
and the precious first moments are lost. 

This nearly always makes the difference between the vessel saved or 
lost—the people on the vessel saved or lost. With half the crew on 
deck, when the disaster occurs the watch dees what is most immediate, 
and then leads the watch coming on deck into new light and not know- 
ing except in a mechanical way how to obey the orders given. 

No time, then, for the interpreter. Besides, he may have lost his 
nerve or his life. Suppose it be a fire. The question is not how te 
get out of the building and into the street and to safety. The question 
is how to get into boats with some chance of safety. But the boats 
must be lowered, they must be kept on even keel in the lowering, they 
must be kept free from the side of the vessel in a heavy sea, and waen 
water borne and free from the side of the vessel the boat must be so 
managed that it can remain buoyant in the rough and angry sea. Such 
work is never done successfully except by men who know the sea and 
who know how to work with it. The boy is on the living bronco in- 
stead of on the wooden horse, and you need no further information of 
what will happen. 

Safety at sea must, however, always be cooperative. There are times 
when no skill can help. There may be temptations placed in the way 
of men sitting snugly on shore that will so darken their sense of right 
and wrong that a vessel may be sent out to sea so poorly constructed 
and equipped that she has no chance in a real gale. Self-interest used 
to take fairly good care that the vessels were not only well manned 
but that they were well built and properly equipped. The insurance 
a ascened in with its temptations, and law and rigid inspection are 
ne si 

No crew can save a vessel sent to sea to be lost. And such things 
have happened. Those on board must then depend on boats alone, and 
boats must also be provided by law and enforced by honest inspection. 

The most important of all safety is, however, the safety of a whole 
people, and if the nation has a seacoast there can be safety to the 
nation only through highly skilled seamen. It was the seamen of Eng- 
land that protected the English people against the Armada. Carthage 
was only overcome by Rome when Rome obtained contro! of the sea. 
English seamen had much to do with preventing Napoleon from crossing 
the Channel; English seamen are guarding England to-day. German 
seamen, using the new sea weapon, are guarding Germany. Our shore 
line is long, our harbors many; stationary defenses are inadequate ; and 
unless we shall have skilled seamen of our own our people may taste 
bitter fruit. Let the control over the sea pass from the white to the 
yellow race and humiliation and danger will some day be suffered by 
our people. We must have seamen of our own blood, of our own Nation, 
and we can not have them unless the ideals and standards nursed in 
American schools find expressions in sea life. This is the aim of the 
La Follette Seamen’s Act. Before condemning it, before mutilating it, 
please give it some study, and your patriotism will hold your hand. 


V. 


SEAMEN’S ACT IN OPERATION—CONTENTION THAT IT HAS EQUALIZED 
THE SAILOR’S WAGES AND ALSO PUT THE AMERICAN SHIPOWNER ON A 
BASIS OF EQUALITY WITH HIS ForEIGN COMPETITOR. 


““We have established a great and elaborate machinery ; we have set 
up a complicated system under which we have pretended to supervise 
every shipowner, good or bad alike, and. under which we have tried to 
make’ negligence, carelessness, and apathy impossible. But we have 
never tried to make it unprofitable.” 

This is another quotation from the late Joseph Chamberlain, of Bir- 
mingham ; and while it is specifically directed at the gradually decreas- 
ing safety measures, it is equally applicable to the controlling question 
in the matter of the comparative wage cost of operating American and 
foreign vessels—the crux of competition. 

We have entered into elaborate treaties under which the several na- 
tions agree to arrest, detain, and return each other’s deserting seamen ; 
we have passed laws forbidding shipowners to pay to the seaman any 
of his earned wages in foreign ports; we have tried to hold the seaman 
to the vessel by punishments, ranging from branding with red-hot irons 
to imprisonment ; we have tried to prevent desertions by penalizing the 
seaman on his return. We have done all of this and more, and with 
the purpose of keeping the wages as low as possibie. Ocean commerce 





is highly competitive and legislatures and courts have in the past united 
with the shipowners in trying everything to accomplish the purposes 
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outlined above. Never until the passage of the seamen’s act was there 
any effort to equalize the wages by raising the lower to the higher and 
to make violations of this policy unprofitable. 

The British shipowner, finding that some other European shipowners 
paid less wages than he could pay and yet obtain men, caused the repeal 
of the jaws under which he was compelled to carry British seamen, and 
when this did not accomplish the purpose he sought and obtained the 
right to employ lascars, Chinese, and South African Negroes. We here 
in the United States followed his example. ‘We lost our native seamen ; 
he was losing his, and to no purpose, because other shipowners of 
other nations could and did obtain permission to do likewise. The sum 
of all the efforts was to drive the men of the Nordic race from the 


sea. The spirit of this race, together with the spread of education, | 


made it impossible to hold them to the sea. Other races were taking 
their piace. 

The American was leaving the sea. The American boy was shunning 
it. Sea life was passing from our people until we had neither vessels 
nor seamen. 


FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


It is a matter of common knowledge and general agreement that the 
over-sea merchant marine of the United States was steadily decaying 
from about the time of the Civil War to the beginning of the present 
European war. ‘The reasons were economic, but they were created by 
law. The causes for this decay have been variously stated to be: 

(1) Our antiquated navigation laws. 

(2) Excessive building cost of American vessels as compared with 
foreign vessels. 

(3) Excessive cost of operation of American vessels as compared with 
foreign vessels. 


When those who use the phrase, “ Our antiquated navigation laws "— | 


a phrase so widely disseminated and so generally used that it is 
assumed to need no explanation—are asked for specifications, they 
say, “ We furnish better accommodations for our seamen than do other 
nations.” But when our laws dealing with seamen’s accommodations 
are placed side by side with those of England, France, Germany, and 
Norway we find that our laws are not as liberal to the seamen as 
the laws of those countries. Then they say, “ We furnish a better 
scale of food.” But when we compare the English scale of food as it 
existed up to 1906 we_ find it identical with the scale of food on 
American vessels up to February 21, 1899, and that the present scale 
of food of the two nations is about the same. We further find that 
the scale of food in vessels of Norway, Denmark, Germany, and France 
differs very slightly from our own and that there can not be very much 
distinction in “ the cost of food per person” in either of them. 

Then it was claimed that American vessels carry more men. Com- 
paring the same class of vessels belonging to any of these nations 
with similar vessels under the American flag and employed in the same 
trade it will be found that there is no real difference in the number 
of men employed and that the American vessels sometimes carry one 
or two men more, sometimes two or three less. 

Finally, it was suggested that it was a question of wages; and this 
is true, in so far as it applies to vessels sailing from ports of the 
United States. The only difference in wages between foreign and 
American vessels trading between ports of other countries is in the 
wages of the officers, and this is not by any means an important 
amount. 

Excepting the wages and the number of men carried, the Department 
of Commerce has, after careful investigation, reported that the several 
maritime nations are on almost perfect equality. 

Summing up the testimony of the shipowners as it has been given 
to the committees of Congress and to the Merchant Marine Commission, 
we find that some of the witnesses testified that the cost of an Amer- 
ican vessel is about 33 ee cent higher; others claimed that it is 50 
per cent higher. One of these contentions is as correct as the other. 
If an American-built vessel costs $900,000, the claim is made that it 
can be built on the Clyde for $600,000. This would make the differen- 
tial about 33 per cent; but if the vessel were built on the Clyde at 
$600,000, and the same vessel would cost $900,000 if built in an Amer- 
ican yard, it would be correct to say that the difference is 50 per cent. 

Of course, the more expensive vessel carries a financial burden 
throughout her normal life—that is, in proportion to her higher original 
cost. Given 6 per cent interest on money invested, 6 per cent insur- 
ance, and 5 per cent depreciation, if the vessel costs $300,000 more 
she will have to earn annually about $50,000 more than the vessel that 
costs $300,000 less before she can begin to pay dividends. 

The origin of this difference is in the monopoly of the American 
shipbuilder. The cure is free ships. Let the shipowner buy his vessel 
where he can buy it cheapest and sail it where he can make the most 
money. The emergency-shipping act furnished a remedy, though it is 
not a complete one. In order to make. it complete those vessels so 
registered must be admitted to the coastwise trade. When this is done 
the cost of construction will be equalized, and the privilege of partici- 
pating in the coastal and the intercoastal trade will be such as to in- 
duce foreign vessels to come under the American flag, 


THE COST OF OPERATION, 


Aside from the difference in operating cost arising from the initial 
building cost—interest on money invested, insurance, and deprecia- 
tion—the cost of operation is in taxes, port dues, fees for services by 
Government officials, fuel, lubricating oil, waste, repairs, food for the 
crew, and wages. 

Let us assume that two vessels, one under Belgian, the other under 
American, flag, are trading between Antwerp and Boston. These 
vessels will buy their —- in either of the two places where they 
can be bought cheapest. he same situation exists between San Fran 
cisco and Sydney or between Puget Sound and Japan, so that the only 
difference is in the wage cost, and we have only to deal with the ques- 
tion of wages. 

The wages of the seamen have been and are now the going wages of 
the ports of shipment. The wages of the port of shipment are very 
largely determined by the wage level of the country tributa to the 
port in question, modified, if at all, by the wages of the port to which 
the vessel is bound. 

The United States is a high-wage country, and the wages paid here 
are higher than in other countries, except in New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia. Vessels, regardless of their flag, if in the same or stmilar trade 
and shipping their men in any port in the world, pay substantially the 
same wages for the same kind of work, so that the Boston wage rate 
is paid by the Norwegian, the English, or the French if they hire 
their men in Boston: the Liverpool wage rate is og by the Nor- 
wegian, French, or American if they hire their men in Liverpool. 





This has been so clearty understood that in 1884 the Congress of the 
United States made it the basis of an act “to remove certain burdens 
on the American merchant marine and encourage the American foreign- 
carrying trade, and for other purposes,” 

One of the main features of this act was to permit the American 
shipowner to discharge the crew hired in an American port, to hire 
another crew in the same port with his competitor, to come to the 
United States and go back to a foreign port without reshipping in the 
United States, and thus get away from the American wage rate. This 
was an effort to equalize the cost by leveling the American wage down 
to the rate paid by the competitor. The act was approved on June 26, 
1884, and was enacted upon petition from the American shipowners. It 
is still the law. 

. BFFECT OF THER LAW. 


This law resulted in equalizing the wage cost of American and for- 
eign vessels trading between foreign ports. It, however, failed of its 
purpose in American ports—first, because it contemplated and provided 
for the imprisonment of seamen coming on an American ship from a 
foreign country to the home port of the vessel, an innovation contrary 
to the time-honored conceptions of maritime law; second, because this 
innovation found no sympathy either from the judges, the lawyers, or 
the public; thirdly, it had the entire trend of American life against it. 
Its chief result was to increase the drift from the sea on the part of 


| Americans, 


The imprisonment of seamen for leaving American vessels in Amer- 
ican ‘ports ‘was abolisned by the act of December 21, 1898. From that 
time the seamen had a right to quit; they could not be held against 
their will unless they were Chinese, who were prevented by the exclu- 
sion act from coming on shore, and this gave to the vessels of the 
Pacific Mail and to the Dollar vessels engaged in the orienta] trade an 
advantage above all other vessels—even over the Japanese vessels—in 
the wage cost of operation. These vessels shipped their men in Hong- 
kong at about $15 Mexican per month; the Japanese shipped their 
men in Japan, paying 25 yen per month. 

The differential in wages against the American vessel continued, and 
it ranged from 20 per cent in British ports ‘to 30 or 40 per cent in 
some Baltic and Mediterranean ports, and then rose to more than 200 
per cent in ports of India or China, ‘These facts are testified to by 
the shipowners and their spokesmen. 

Taken together with the difference in the cost of construction, the 
difference in wages was fatal. The American ship could not compete. 
To overcome these handicaps, the American shipowner was exenipted 
from taxation of floating property, from payment of fees levied in the 
enforcement of the navigation laws, and was further permitted to dis- 
regard any safety line in loading. He can now load his vessels to 
any depth he thinks proper. 

de can carry as much of a deck load as he may think safe. There 
are no laws restraining him. He has shed practically all lability to 
traveler and are through limitation of shipowners’ liability, which 
has been reduced to the “ freight money pending” and the income from 
sale of the wreck While -his is conditioned on having an-efficient crew, 
he escapes by organizing a separate corporation for each vessel, so 
that when the vessel is lost the corporation has no assets. 

He was permitted and encouraged to obtain and employ the cheapest 
men that could be found. With the exception of the licensed officers, 
he could and did disregard any question of skill or experience, or even 
of a knowledge of the language of the officers, in the men employed. 
Experience, age, nationality, and race were disregarded to obtain the 
cheapest men, and yet the wage cost of operation continued against 
the American vessel. This had its origin in the wage level on shore 
and in treaties with other countries. 

TREATIES WITH OTHER NATIONS. 

In treaties entered into with other maritime nations we had agreed 
mutualiy to arrest, detain, and surrender seamen who might desert or 
refuse to continue to labor in our high-wage ports under contracts 
which they had signed in low-wage ports. These treaties were further 
assisted by statutes, enforceable upon demand made by the consu! of 
the nation to which the vessel belonged. When such demand was made 
we used our police officers to hunt down the deserter and to deliver 
him back.. In other words, we used our police power to keep the wage 
rate of our competitor below that of our own. He hired his men-in 
the ——— wage ports and compelled them to stay by their contracts 
in our high-wage ports, thus gaining an advantage which enabled him 
to drive the American flag from the ocean. 

To assist in meeting this condition Congress passed the laws of June 
26, 1884, of June 19, 1886, and the mail-subsidy act, but these laws 
were not sufficient. American money went into foreign vessels, and 
because “the heart of man is with his treasure” its interest was to 
prevent any real change, except such as could be met by other nations 
without increasing their wage cost. 

But this war has taught us many things, and it has brought most of 
the American-owned vessels operated under foreign flags back under 
the American registry. The vessel could earn as much money and it 
was safer. Where will they go when the war its over. and reasonably 
normal times return? That is the question which is being considered 
dy men who have not made themselves properly acquainted either with 
the causes of the decay of our shipping or-who have not taken the time 
to study and understand the seamen’s act. The American was driven 
from the sea because of the difference in the cost of operation between 
American and foreign vessels. It the difference can be overcome the 
vessels will remain under American registry; if not, the vessels will 
pass to those who can operate them more cheaply and efliciently. ‘The 
remedy is in the La Follette Seamen’s Act. 

This act provides for the abrogation of the treaties and the repeal of 
the laws under which this country served as the slave catcher for ship- 
owners of other nations. It provides in ports of call for the payment 
of one-half of the wages earned. in order that the seaman may have the 
means with which to exercise and protect his new freedom. This act 
abolishes the ancient status. 

In reshtpping her men the foreign vessel comes under the same law 
as American vessels, which law prohibits any payment of wages before 
they hav: been earned, a standard of efficiency is imposed upon men 
shipping as able seamen (part of deck or navigating crew), and the law 
further provides that in all vessels of more than 100 gross tons leaving 
ports of the United States at least 75 per cent of the crew in each de- 
partment of the vessel must be able to understand any orders given by 
the officers of such vessel. 

Foreign vessels coming to ports of the United States will thus be 
compelled, if their crews shall quit them, to hire men of the same skill 
and under the same law as men are hired by American vessels. As @ 
result the wages paid by them will be the same. 
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This is an effort to equalize the wage cost by permitting the economic 
law of wages to level foreign wages up to the rates paid in our ports. 
Of course, the struggle against such legislation was bitter and it is 
by no means ended. 
EXECUTION OF THE LAW. 


The Department of Commerce is authorized and instructed to make 
Tules for the enforcement of some of the most important sections of this 
act. Of course, the drafting of these rules is done by the Bureau of 
Navigation and the Bureau of Inspection, subject to approval by the 
Secretary of Commerce. 

The department whittled at the forecastle clause. Through the in- 
tervention of the President it went to the Attorney-General and then 
to the courts, where it yet remains. It preceeded to whittle at the 
crimping clause. The district courts gave a construction aga:nst 
crimping ; the court of appeal, quoting the department, gave a construc- 
tion in its favor; we hope to get it to the Supreme Court, but can 
not te:l. One court holds that under the law the seaman must be paid 
half of the wages carned or due and not collected; others that half of 
all wages earned must remain with the vessel to induce the seaman to 
remain with the vessel. Prevention of desertion is destructive of 
equalization and contrary to the purpose of Congress in passing the 
bill. It would seem too plain for discussion that Congress intended 
that the seaman should desert until wages were equal and desertion 
stopped, because there was nothing to induce the seaman to desert. If 
this was not the purpose, why abrogate the treaties? 

There can be no fair competition without equal wage cost. There 
can be no equalization of the wage cost unless the seaman is free. 
Not simply legally free but economically free by being permitted to 
draw a part of his wages in any port. Equalization will, however, 
fail if it stops at ovr owr ports. But it will not; it can not, if it be 
permitted to operat. The same selfish instinct that causes the sea- 
man to desert in a high-wage port will compel the shipowner to pay, 
if going to a high-wage port, such wages as will induce the seaman to 
remain yoluntarily by the vessel. But this means New York wages in 
Liverpool and to all vessels, regardless of where the vessel is bound. 
This is exactly what has taken place. First equalization in our ports, 
then an increase in British ports to the American standard. 

Some will say that this is the war. They will be entirely wrong. 
The war began in August, 1914. There was no change in seamen’s 
wages until the -seamen’s act got into force in foreign vessels, and this 
was not until August, 1916. The last men arrested under the old laws 
and‘expiring treaties were arrested at Norfolk, and the véssel was com- 
pelled to let them go again because she could not get to sea before the 
treaties were dead. Just as soon as the seaman was free to quit his 
vessel he did so, and equalization came with a rush. For the first 
time in 60 years the American shipowner was on cquality with his for- 
eign competitor. 

Within the last six months there have been strong representations 
from foreign Governments against the secamen’s act. It was claimed 
that the operation of the act interfered seriously with war efficiency. 
The senmen were deserting and vessels were delayed, so it was alleged. 
Upon inquiry it was found that the men were deserting, but they 
promptly signed cn again in other vessels going into war zone, and 
there was no delay that was not readily cured by paying the wages of 
the port. The complaining Governments were informed that the remedy 
was in their own hands. If the seamen were paid the wages of the 
port, they remained with either the same vessel or shipped on some 
other vessel, Pay to them the American wage and there evidently will 
be no trouble. The most important of them has taken this advice. 

The wages cut of English ports are now the same as from Atlantic 
American ports. ‘There are no longer any desertions, except from 
vessels which have been away from England so long that they are not 
being paid the new English rate. Let the seamen’s act be understood 
and enforced and there will be no difference in the wages of seamen, 
and there will be no desertions except of a few individuals who, for 
some reason, can not get along in that particular vessel, while the 
can get along in any other vessel. The American man and the Ameri- 
can dollar will both come to the sea and the vessels now built will 
remain under our own flag. 

To accomplish this the La Follette Seamen's Act must be enforced. 
The act was passed to remedy serious national and personal evils; it 
is highly remedial and it is entitled to be so construed that it will 
effectuate. The whittling process must be stopped and reversed. The 
seamen are patient. Their life has taught them to wait and hope. 
Their hope is in the Supreme Court. They all, or nearly all, feel that, 
when properly presented, the act will stand the test in that court. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELIJAH C. HUTCHINSON, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 6, 1918. 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, under general leave to ex- 
tend remarks on House bill 9959, which provides for increasing 
pensions paid to the survivors of the Civil War, I want to go on 
record as favoring the proposition. As an obligation rather than 
a tribute to the few remaining veterans of that great struggle, I 
would prefer voting for a still larger increase in pension and 
hope the time may soon come when the Government will show in 
a more liberal way that their service was appreciated and does 
not intend to neglect them in their old age. 

The sacrifices made by those brave men in‘the hour of need 
las been an inspiration to the youth of this generation, and the 
patriotic spirit that prevailed in 1861 has increased during the 
intervening years until to-day we have millions of men ready to 
fight and die that the Nation saved by those heroes may be 
preserved, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD VOIGT. 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix rie House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 6, 1918, 


Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, in voting for this bill I do so not 
because I believe that it is a bill which does justice to the 
veterans of the Civil War, but because I believe it is the only 
bill which will stand a chance of passing at this session of Con- 
gress. This bill was reported on February 27, 1918, and it is 
apparent that if it is rejected that there will be a considerable 
lapse of time before anything can be done for the soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War. I regret very much that the bill came 
before the House under suspension of the rules, which creates 
a situation wherein the bill can not be amended and must be 
voted for or against as it stands. I should like to have scen 
the bill come up in such a manner that it would have been pos- 
sible to vote for an increase in some of the rates provided in it, 

his Nation owes a debt of gratitude to the men who by 
their devotion and sacrifices saved the Union during the critical 
period between 1861 and 1865. I have voted with pleasure for 
the increase in pay to our soldiers of the present war, and 
stand ready to do what I can for their comfort and prosperity. 
Nothing is too good for them, and I have like feelings for those 
who gained our victories in the sixties. This country is the 
richest in the world, and without the services of those who 
saved it in the darkest period of the Republic it would not be 
in existence to-day. Surely we can afford to be generous with 
the old soldiers who are rapidly passing to the other shore. 
The high cost of living is such that a dollar has about one-half 
the purchasing power that it had a few years ago, and as prac- 
tically all of the old soldiers are dependent upon their pensions 
it seems to me fair and equitable that pensions should be in- 
creased so as to offset in a large measure the high cost of living. 

There are now something like 300,000 Civil War soldiers and 
sailors on the pension rolls. In the year 1917 a little over 33,000 
of them died, and since this bill was reported over 6,000 of 
them have died. In 1898 we had 745,822 Civil War soldiers 
on the pension rolls. This shows that the number of pensioners 
is rapidly decreasing, and we can afford by liberal pensions to 
add to their comfort in their declining years. 

I shall now briefly state the provisions of the present bill: 
Section 1 provides a minimum pension of $25 per month to all 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War who served 90 days and 
were honorably discharged. It is also provided that in case 
such person has reached the age of 70 years, and has served 
1 year, the rate shall be $26 per month; 14 years, $28 per 
month; 2 years, $30 per month; 24 years, $31 per month; 3 
years or over, $32.50 per month. This section also provides 
that in case such person has reached the age of 75 years and 
has served 90 days, $27 per month; 6 months, $29 per month; 
1 year, $31 per month; 14 years, $35 per month; 2 years or 
over, $389 per month. 

The bill makes a special provision for those who were 
wounded in battle or in line of duty and who are now unfit 
for manual labor by reason thereof or who from disease or 
other causes incurred in line of duty, resulting in disability, 
and who are now unable to perform manual labor. Such vet- 
erans are to receive $39 per month, without regard to length 
of service or age. 

Section 2 of the bill provides that— 

_ Any ee who served in .the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and who was honorably discharged 
therefrom, and who is now pensioned or shall hereafter be pensioned 
under any general law, or who is now pensioned under special act of 
Congress at a rate of $20 per month or more, shall be entitled upon 
the passage of this act to receive in lieu thereof a rate which shall 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, in multiples of 50 cents, 
nearest approximating 30 per cent additional to the present rate: Pro- 
vided, That no rate of pension shali be granted under the provisions 
of this act in excess of $50 pe month: Provided further, That no pen- 
sion heretofore granted shall be reduced by this act. 

Section 8 provides that no pensioner shall receive an in- 
crease While he is in a State or National soldiers’ home, and 
also that the increase shalt not apply to any pensioner whose 
net annual income from al’ sources, including his pension, is 
$1,000 or over. 

Section 4 provides that the increased rates shall commence 
froin the date of the approval of the act, or, in case of original 
pensions, from the date of the commencement of such pensions 
as now provided by law, and section-5 provides that no attor- 
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ney shall be recognized and no attorney fees shall be paid 
for the presentation or prosecution of any claim under the 
provisions of this act. 

By the law of Qetobder 6, 1917, all soldiers’ widows who mar- 
ried prior to June 27, 1905, were given $25 per month pension, 
which is more than some of the veterans who did the fighting 
are receiving. I am in full accord with the raise of widows’ 
pensions to $25, but the raise of the widows’ pensions is a 
forcible argument for a substantial increase to the vetérans 
themselves. 

The increases provided by this bill will cost the Government 
between $22,000,000 and $23,000,000 per year. While this is a 
large amount, the Nation will pay it with pleasure. 

I hope that when this bill goes to the Senate and is finally 
passed that the rates will be somewhat raised, so as to give us 
the rates, or nearly the rates, provided in the bill introduced 
by Senator Smoor. This bill provides for a minimum of $30 
per month for a soldier or sailor who served 90 days or more, 
and the rates are graduated up to $40 per month, depending on 
the length of service, and conditioned on the soldier’s attaining 
the age of 72 years. 

I am not in favor of the provision that the increase shall not 
apply to any pensioner whose net annual income from all 
sources, including his pension, is $1,000 or more. If a soldier 
has by economy or business ability managed his affairs so as 
to have a few hundred dollars income aside from his pension, 
he should not be penalized for his thrift. Furthermore, the 
number of soldiers to whom this provision will apply is very 
small, indeed, and I fear that a great deal of red tape will have 
to be gone through with before the increases go into effect. 
This provision means that every soldier drawing pension will 
have to render an income account which will have to be investi- 
gated by the Pension Bureau. 

The provision that the increase shall not apply to veterans in 
State or National soldiers’ homes looks fair to me. It costs 
about $400 per year for taking care of a veteran in one of these 
homes, and where he is not obliged to pay for his living he 
should be content without the increase. To give him the in- 
crease would give him undue advantage over other pensioners. 

As I have stated, I am going to vote for this bill, because it 
is an improvement over the present law and the best which, in 
my judgment, can be passed at this time, but I hope that when 
the bill finally becomes a law that the rates will be increased 
to a minimum of a dollar a day and increased up to $40, de- 
pending on age and length of service. In the case of veterans 
who were wounded or who contracted disease in line of duty, 
and who are now unable to perform manual labor by reason 
thereof, I favor rates between $40 and $50. If we are going to 
make any mistakes in granting pensions I hope that they will 
be made on the side of liberality to the veterans of the Civil 
War. 


War-Risk Insurance Bureau. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. STERLING, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue House or RepresEntATIVvEs, 
Saturday, May 11, 1918. 


Mr. STERLING of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, all the Members of 
this body no doubt are being called upon by some of their con- 
stituents to help them obtain the benefits to which they are 
entitled under the war-risk insurance act. I have had letters 
from wives and parents of soldiers asking that I assist in secur- 
ing their claims. All these I have submitted to the bureau, with 
the result that they have had prompt and careful attention. 
I presume the experience of all of us has been about the same 
in that regard. Indeed, knowing something of the conditions 
under which the bureau has had to act, the great variety and 
multiplicity of duties it has had to perform, and the magnitude 
of the work imposed on it, I say frankly at the outset that the 
manner in which the bureau is conducting the business imposed 
on it has elicited my admiration. 

There have recently appeared in some of the newspapers of 
my State, and maybe elsewhere, so far as I know, articles which 
doubtiess were published with the best of intent, but which are 
calculated to do a great amount of harm if published in the 
press generally throughout the country. I have one of these 
before me in which it is stated, among other things, that “ there 
has been much confusion in the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance 
at Washington. It is reported that some records have been 


lost and that there is danger of some beneficiaries losing their 
allotments or insurance, or being delayed in its collection.” In 
this article mothers, wives, and other dependents are urged to 
check up their allotments and insurance and in cases of doubt 
to write to their Congressman or Senator. I am aware that Mem- 
bers are always willing to look after the interests of their con- 
stituents in matters connected with the Government, and they 
do so cheerfully. But it is not ia their behalf that I speak. It 
is in behalf of the soldiers themselves and of their dependents, 
and in the interest of continued efficiency in the bureau that 
I offer these observations. If the press should earry the 
alarm contained in the foregoing to the homes of the country, 
it would certainly cause a great deal of distress to those people 
who are dependent on the Government while their supporters 
are in camp and field defending the country against its enemies, 
If the idea conveyed by the article should become prevalent in 
the minds of the soldiers and they should be led tu believe that 
the Government has failed to care for their families as it agreed . 
to do, the effect would be most hurtful to the morale of the 
Army. It must be a great comfort to our men in France to 
know that a grateful Government is diligent and generous in its 
care of those dependent on them. Anything which creates in the 
soldiers’ mind an impression that the Nation for which he is 
fighting is in any degree faithless to its promises is bound to re- 
duce his efficiency as a soldier. I am sure there is nothing to 
warrant even a suspicion that anyone entitled to benefits under 
the laav will lose them or that they will be unnecessarily delayed 
in reaching them, and both the soldier and his family should 
know that fact. 

Let me ask, What good can come of inciting persons to become 
impatient and apprehensive about their benefits? If such a 
propaganda should become general, the result would be thou- 
sands upon thousands of additional letters to the bureau. from 
the persons made fearful by such reports. It would add im- 
mensely to the work of the bureau and would tend to cause the 
confusion and delay which it charges. There is no just ground 
for apprehension. The bureau is considering these eases with 
great rapidity and is making awards and sending checks to the 
dependents of our soldiers at a rate that is little short of mar- 
velous when you consider the conditions under which it has 
worked and the magnitude of its task. 

Permit me to call your attention to a few facts which will 
give some idea of the difficulties under which the war-risk in- 
surance act has been administered and the immensity of the 
work which it entails. The force making up the organization 
had to be collected largely from untrained and inexperienced 
material. The bureau now has more than 4,000 persons in its 
employ. At no time has the different branches of the organiza- 
tion been located together under one roof. It is new occupy- 
ing eight different and separate buildings, several of which are 
far removed from and none conveniently located with reference 
to the main offices. The organization is thus broken up into 
parts and scattered throughout the city. This condition has a 
tendency to retard the business and reduce the efficiency of the 
force. 

The law imposes on the bureau a multiplicity of duties. It 
has cuarge of all allotments made by the soldier out of his pay, 
of allowances paid by the Government to dependents, of compen- 
sations to be paid to the injured soldier or to his dependents in 
case of his death, of the life insurance which the law affords 
to every soldier desiring it, and of the insurance against marine 
losses provided for by the law, and all these require the keeping 
of millions of separate records. When cases are once passed on 
and allotment and allowances made, there are changes to be 
made in many cases. These changes are occasioned by many 
things. If a soldier is promoted or demoted, a change must be 
made in the adjudication, or if a wife or child dies or if a child 
is born to the soldier, all these involve a new adjudication of the 
‘ase. If a soldier dies or is discharged, or if the allottee changes 
her eddress, these things all require much correspondence to 
secure verification and identification. Changes occasioned by 
these things are more than 200,000 per month, and, of course, 
impose immense burdens on the bureau, which one on the out- 
side is very likely to leave out of his considerations in contem- 
plating the labors and activities of the bureau. In the allotment 
and allowance division 760,000 awards have already been made, 
and thousands of applications are coming in every day. This 
enormous business requires a vast amount of eorrespondence, 
and the mail of the bureau averages more than 10,000 letters 
received each day. 


There are now more than 2,000,000 men in the Military Estab- 
lishment. Every one of these is entitled to the war-risk insur- 


ance, and on May 4 the bureau had received under the allot- 
ment and allowance provisions of the law 1,864,416 applications 
for the benefits under those provisions. Many applicat‘ons 


have come in from persons claiming to be dependents of sol- 
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diers who have alleged that they have no dependents. In all 
these cases the bureau is put to the burden of proof of the 
relationship, the fact as to dependency, and in many cases the 
comparative merit of different claimants for the same allotment 
or allowance. The workers in the bureau, of course, have to 
determine from the records in any case as to who is the bene- 
ficiary, the amount of the allowance, and the address to which 
the checks shall be mailed. It is to be expected that many 
of the orders for allotments and applications for allowances 
are poorly made cut, and the names and addresses on many 
are not clearly legible. These imperfect applications greatly 
add to the work of the department and are responsible for no 
small part of the delay in many cases. Due to insufficient ad- 
dress in some cases and change of residence in some, where the 
allottee has neglected to give notice of the change, there are now 
in the disbursing division of the bureau approximately 40,000 
checks that have been returned by the Post Office Department 
undelivered. Each one of these necessitates un investigation, 
requiring time and labor. Of course, the bureau should not be 
charged with delay in such cases. 

The business done by the insurance branch of the bureau 
during the six months the law has been in operation is appall- 
ing. ‘The records show that 1,916,153 applications have been 
mace for insurance and have been received at the rate of an 
average of 10,000 per day. The bureau is considering applica- 
tions and issuing policies at the rate of about 13,000 per day. 

When this insurance feature was being considered in the 
House, I am sure that many Members thought there would 
be but few of the soldiers insure for the maximum amount of 
$10,000 allowed under the law. I well remember gentlemen 
predicted that the average policies would range from $2,000 to 
$5,000. I am advised that a majority of the applications are 
aniar full amount, and the applications received so far average 

’ ‘. 

Of the 1,916,153 applications received up to May 4, 590,000 
have been considered, the certificates issued and mailed. Many 
more are retained in the bureau on account of the failure of 
the applicant to indicate to whom he desired it sent. 

The insurance applied for on the date mentioned was $15,649,- 
249,000, and by this time it is doubtless well above $16,000,- 
000,000. We can now begin to realize the enormity of the un- 
dertaking we imposed on the country when we enacted the 
insurance law. If the war continues and the United States 
raises such an Army as I have heard predicted on this floor, 
the insurance obligations of the Government may approach 
$100,000,000,000. I am sure such a possibility is apparent now, 
although no man in this House ever dreamed of such a result 
at the time the law was passed. 

To arrive at a somewhat more comprehensible idea of the 
business already done by the imsurance division let us compare 
it with other insurance enterprises. The outstanding insurance 
obligations of all companies of every kind—old line, mutual, 
fraternal, and all other companies issuing insurance—at this 
time is approximately $34,000,000,000. This insurance law was 
passed October 6, 1917. Some time was consumed in preparing 
blanks and in forming an organization, yet at the end of six 
months after the passage of the law the Government kas taken 
on $16,000,000,000 of insurance, or but little less than one-half 
as much as all other insurance concerns in the country. Dur- 
in;; the last year the insurance companies wrote approximately 
$6,000,000,000 of insurance, while in less than six months the 
Government wrote nearly three times as much as all of them 
combined. 

The organization formed to administer this law is not yet 
perfect. The men on whom rests the responsibility of creating 
this organization do not claim it to be. It had to be built from 
the beginning and almost wholly out of the raw material, as 
most of the persons composing it were wholly inexperienced 
and without training. Taking these things into consideration, 
together with the great variety of duties imposed by the law 
and the vast volume of business that has poured in even before 
the organization was started and nu. to the present time, I have 
reached the decided conviction that the law is well administered 
and that complaints of delay at this time are not justified. 

In addition to what I have said I desire to insert here n letter 
from Mr. De Lanoy, director of the bureau, ‘which he kindly 
wrote in answer to inquiries concerning the administration of 
the law. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE, 
Washington, May 6, 1918. 


Hon. Joun A, Ster.inc, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear ConcrRESSMAN: Referring to your visit to the bureau on 
the 4th instant, at which time (by your request) you were given an 
opportunity to learn personally of some of the problems with which 
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the War-Risk Bureau has to contend. and confirming my promise to 
give you some official figures relating to the work of this bureau, I am 
pleased to advise you as follows: 

The various branches of the War-Risk Bureau are widely separated 
at present, as you have been shown, and the rapid growth of its 
activities has been such that not one move but several have had 
to be made in order to accommodate the working force and the record 
files, the quarters of which at this time are greatly congested. 

The War-Risk Bureau has a day force and a night force; but, in 
addition to this, a very goodly portion of the day force work overtime. 

We have incoming mail totaling 8,000 to 15,000 letters daily, all of 
which must be opened, stamped. and carefully read to determine the 
question at issue, and then routed in the proper channel. You may 
well ann that this in itself constitutes a task of no small 
proportion. 

me of the ee causes of delay in acknowledging communica- 
tions addressed to the bureau asking for information relative to an 
allotment and allowance, compensation, or insurance question is the 
fact that the correspondent fails to state the full name of the soldier, 
the full designation of his organization, and the full name and post- 
office address of the prospective beneficiary or the inquiring party. 
This frequently causes the passing of several communications between 
the bureau and the original writer before definite information is 
obtained upon which to se an intelligent search of the records of 
this bureau in order to make a proper reply to the nae 

Under the allotment and allowance feature of the law approved 
October 6, 1917, there have been filed to date (May 4) 1,864,416 appt 
cations. Of this number, 1,110,371 persons have alleged that they 
have no dependents who would come within class A (which class 
includes a wife, child, or wife divorced to whom alimony has been 
decreed), nor have they made an allotment or asked for the Government 
allowance to any class B dependent (which class includes a parent, 
brother, sister, grandparent, and grandchild). 

From the above it will be seen that nearly two-thirds of the enlisted 
Army and Navy personnel have failed to acknowledge or claim the 
benefits granted under article 2 of the law, which makes provision 
of allotments of pay and the family allowance granted under said law. 
It develops in quite a number of cases that there are beneficiaries under 
class A, as is shown by the filing of a wife’s application, upon receipt 
of which steps are immediately taken to identify the man’s military 
service, and the wife is called upon to establish her relationship to him, 
as provided under the law. 

The records of the bureau show (as of May 4) that 760,000 allot- 
ment and allowance awards have been made; and just here it would 
be well to call your attention to the fact, as explained and shown to you 
on the occasion of your visit to our accounting section, that considerable 
confusion ensues as a result of poor writing in giving names and im- 
proper addresses and the consequent failure of delivery of check. ’ 

There are now in our files approximately 40,000 checks representing 
awards made which have been returned by the post office to which ad- 
dressed, the addiess having been ow given by the soldier and 
the ameneneee having since moved and his present whereabouts being 
unknown to the bureau. These checks are being held and forwarded to 
the payee as rapidly as it is possible to locate the owner. 

Checks are not delivered at an address in the “care of” any person, 
but addressed directly to the beneficiary. The number of checks that 
are daily returned by reason of failure to deliver ane between eight 
and nine hundred. Checks are torwarded to the beneficiaries the month 
following the one for which they are due; for example, payments for 
May will not be due until June 1, and payments are sent out imme- 
diately after the first of each month, commencing with the letter “A,” 
and so on through the alphabet. 

The records cf the bureau show (as of May 4) that 1,916,153 appll- 
eations for insurance have been made by persons who come within the 
permitted class of those entitled to apply for insurance. ‘These appli- 
cations total in amount the sum of $15,649,249,000, with an average 
per person of $8,167. 

The number of applications for insurance received average 10,000 per 
day. Insurance certificates are being issued at the rate of about 12,000 
to 13,000 per day, and in the immediate future it is expected that the 
rate will be raised to 25,000 per day. 

As of May 4, the records show that certificates to the number of 
590,000 have been maiied, and these are now being issued as nearly as 
possible in the order in which the applications were received. Due to 
the iarge number on file, it will necessarily be a considerable time before 
all can be forwarded. If the insured did not indicate on his application 
where he wished the certificate sent when issued, it is retained by this 
bureau subject to instructions. 

I invite your criticism and suggestions, and before I close let me thank 
you for-.the interest shown on the occasion of your visit to us on 

aturday. 
Very sincerely, yours, 





WitiiAm C. De LANoY, 
Director. 





Increase of the Military Establishment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENVER 8S. CHURCH, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
‘In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 9, 1918. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the States 
being given credit for their volunteers, because to follow the 
other course would work an unnecessary hardship upon the 
business industries of those sections from which most of the 
volunteers have come. 

It is just as important for the ultimate result of this war 
that the farming and business interests of our country should 
be kept in a normal condition as it is to raise an Army to fight 
in France. 
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It would not be fair to the business interests of a certain sec- 
tion to supply twice as many men as some other section con- 
taining the same population and of the same business impor- 
tance to the country. I will not, however, undertake to go into 
any detailed discussion of this matter but I will take this 
opportunity to say a few words in regard to another matter 
which I have in mind. 

Mr. Speaker, following a determination reached before my 
last election, I shall voluntarily retire from this body with this 
Congress. 

I deem it appropriate to place in the Rrecorp some observa- 
tions concerning the relations of the Members of Congress to 
the country at this time. 

In ordinary times, other things being equal, there are weighty 
reasons apparent to all why a district should retain in Con- 
gress its Representatives of proven worth. As Speaker CLark 
has said, “A man has to learn to be a Representative just as 
he must learn to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, a farmer, an 
engineer, a lawyer, or a doctor. It is an unwise performance 
for any district to change Representatives at short intervals,” 

But there are now reasons of no ordinary importance why 
worthy Members of Congress should not only be retained but 
also without serious opposition. 

That narrow partisan purpose that now seeks to defeat all 
Representatives of other political affiliations, encourage political 
strife, force faithful Members of Congress to devote their time 
in a political campaign that could best be devoted to serving 
their Government, and in the hope of partisan advantage seek 
to deprive the country of the benefit of their war-legislative 
experience for the continuation of the Nation’s terrific struggle 
can scarcely claim to ke actuated by the best interests of our 
country in the hour of its transcendent need. 

As esvecially appropriate at this time, I present the follow- 
ing excerpts from an article recently appearing in the Paris 
Mercury, of Paris, Mo.: 

NO TIME FOR PETTY POLITICS. 

“Come to think about it, is not it rather a reflection on our 
pclitical system that, with the country at war to maintain its 
very existence and the thought and effort of the Nation focused 
on winning that war, we must turn aside to engage in our 
biennial congressional wrangle, with its irritancies and aggra- 
vations? There is not a single question, partisan or personal, 
that should be allowed at this time to divide us or destroy our 
unanimity asa people. Our whole thought should be on fighting 
the war and winning it. 

“As to loyalty, there can be no questioning that of the present 
Congress. Republicans and Democrats alike have shown patri- 
otism and zeal. The alacrity with which they have put over a 
huge war program has astonished the world. No set of men 
the Nation could have gotten together could have acted more 
swiftly or more intelligently, certainly not in more thorough ac- 
cord with the President and the lofty aims he has voiced. 

“That for no other reasons than that the new and inexperi- 
enced men want the honor and the salary attached to the job 
we should enter upon a petty personal scramble for power and 
place is unthinkable. With outgoing ships daily carrying thou- 
sands of our boys to European battle fields to fight and die for 
human freedom, partisan and factional political wrangling 
here at home would at least seem to be. out of keeping with the 
time and circumstances and certainly beneath our dignity as a 
people with events so tremendous in their significance to engage 
our attention. 

“The present Congress has had its training on the job. Like 
soldiers who have been in trenches it has seen service and is 
seasoned, has familiarized itself with a task, and is equipped as a 
new body could not be to deal with the yet greater problems of 
economic reconstruction awaiting us. 

“England, to preserve the solidarity of its own people, keep 
down internal discord, and keep the public mind free from 
petty distractions, has held no election since the war began. 
That we can not do under our system, nor would it be advisable. 
Yet the people themselves can accomplish the same by frown- 
ing on personal ambitions at this time and by discouraging 
opposition to capable Congressmen. Every fit man should be 
returned to his seat. A change of any kind, with the unknown 
element to bother, would be fraught with certain peril, as Mr. 
Taft has already pointed out. To change Congress at this time 
would be like withdrawing seasoned troops from the trenches 
and replacing them with raw and untrained recruits. It 
would be almost as foolish as taking control of the war from 
the President, with whom the present Congress has cooperated 
at every step. 

“By the iime August arrives and the date for our popular 
primaries approaches the soil of Lorraine and Flanders will be 
soaked with American blood. Our bravest and best will be 
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fighting and dying and the world will be vibrating amid the 
thunderings of the final and greatest conflict between might and 
right. 

“Is not it all unthinkable that while viewing and being par- 
takers in this great sacrament of freedom we should be called 
on to turn aside to listen to petty harangues and witness small 
rancors, With no possible issue at stake except jobs and per- 
sonal ambitions—pie and post office? Do not you think that in 
indulging these petty discords at such a time we shall earn the 
everlasting contempt of that fine body of young men who are 
giving their bodies as a living sacrifice for us? Could anything 
furnish a more sardonic satisfaction to Germany's booted and 
sabered devils? We think not. Yet this is what will happen 
unless the people themselves protest.” 








A Proud Day for Massachusetts. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oo 


HON. WILLFRED W. LUFKIN, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 3, 1918. 


Mr. LUFKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the House a week ago last 
Wednesday my colleague from Boston, Mr. Gatitvan, paid a 
handsome and eloquent tribute to Massachusetts and to her 122 
sons who have recently been decorated by the Government of 
France with the Croix de Guerre for gallant action in the face 
of the enemy. 

The men who received that initial honor to be bestowed 
upon American fighting men were, with a few exceptions, 
members of the One hundred and fourth Infantry, the sister 
organization on the battle front to the One hundred and first 
Infantry, made up of many of the constituents of my col- 
league from Boston, Mr. GALLIVAN, commanded by one of his 
most distinguished neighbors, Col. Edward L. Logan, and known 
to every man familiar with the history of the National Guard in 
Massachusetts as the “ Fighting Ninth.” 

Both of these regiments were in the first contingents of 
National Guard troops to go across the sea, and both have been 
in the front-line trenches for some months. 

My colleague from Boston in his address last week stated 
that the One hundred and fourth Regiment, whose men have 
recently been so signally honored by the Government of France, 
practically all came from the district of the distinguished 
minority leader of this House [Mr. GirtetT]. That is an error, 
which I am sure that the gentleman from Boston desires recti- 
fied. While it is true that the base for the new One hundred 
and fourth Regiment was the old Second Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, from the, western part of our State, just as the base of 
the new One hundred and first Infantry was the old Ninth Massa- 
chusetts Regiment, with headquarters at South Boston, in the 
reorganization which preceded the over-sea duty these two 
regiments were so enlarged as to include the best that could be 
found in two other organizations of National Guard Infantry in 
the old Bay State. 

The new One hundred and fourth, recently so signally hon- 
ored, is now composed of portions of the old Second Massachu- 
setts, of Springfield, and the old Eighth, originally known as the 
Essex County Regiment, of which county my congressional dis- 
trict forms a large part. Three companies from my congressional 
district are now with that regiment on the firing line, and it 
was with pride that I read in the newspapers last week that one 
small city in my district had supplied no less than five of these 
heroes, a neighboring town a sixth, and another town and city 
one each, making a total of eight in all. The following newspaper 
dispatch gives the honor roll: 


Pvt. David Stambler, Company H, One hundred and fourth United 
States Infantry, son of Mr. and Mrs. Herman Stambler, of 87 Maple 
Strect, Danvers, Mass. 

Pvt. Joseph F. Campbell, headquarters company, One hundred and 
fourth United States Infantry, brother of Mrs. E. Francis de Lara, 151 
Bridge Street, Beverly, Mass. 

Five Gloucester boys and a former resident of that city are among 
the 122 Massachusetts heroes. They are gt ow David A, Cassagrande 
and Richard M. Hull and Pvts. Roland E. Cole, Charles B. Knutson, 
and Hugh D. Savage, all members of headquarters company, One hun- 
dred and fourth Infantry. The sixta is Corpl. Frank B. Amaral, of 
Manchester, Mass., formerly of Gloucester, a member of Company H, 
One hundred and fourth Infantry. 

Pvt. Amaral was one of those Massachusetts boys who gave his life 
on the battle front a few weeks ago. 

Corpl. Cassagrande is the son of Mrs. Anna M. Cassagrande, of 947 
Washington Street, Gloucester, and enlisted in Company G of the old 
Enghth Infantry in June, 1916. He is 35 years of age. 
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Corpl. Hull is the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. Murray Hull, of 8 Oak Street, 
Gloucester, and also a former member of Company G of the Eighth. He 
is 22 years of age. 

Pvt. Savage is onty: 19. He is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Edward J. 
Savage. of 30 Green Strect, Gloucester. 

Pvt. Cole, who died on Aprit 15 of wounds received in action, was the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Jesse F. Cele, of 202 Magnolia Avenue, Gloucester, 
and was one of four sons in the United States service. 

Pvt. Knutson died on April 15 of wounds received in action. He en- 
listed in Company G last July. He formerly resided at 147 East Main 
Street, Gloucester, and leaves a sister in Sweden. His parents are dead. 


Gloucester has long been known as the nursery of the Navy. 
In every war in which we have engaged her hardy fishermen 
have nobly responded to the eall for “ fighting men on the seas.” 
A new honor now comes to the old eity. She proves to the coun- 
try that she can produce fighting soldiers as well as fighting 
sailors, and mingled with her pride at this last achievement of 
her representatives across the sea is the shade of sadness that 
three of her sons eould not have lived to receive in person the 
decorations of honor so dearly and gallantly earned. 

Yes; Massachusetts has again gained signal honor. As the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] said last 
Wednesday, “ The first body of American troops to be compli- 
mented for bravery in battle by a foreign commander was a 
Massachusetts body of soldiers.” But, after aH, such honors 
are not new to Massachusetts, Massachusetts troops have been 
among the first to go in practically every war in which this 
Nation hus engaged. It was Massachusetts men, the farmers 
of Concord, who fired the first shots in 1775, reechoing, as they 
did, around the world and announcing the birth of a new nation. 
Again in 1861 it was Massachusetts blood which was the first 
to be shed, as the old Sixth Regiment of that State marched 
through the streets of Baltimore on their way to the front. 
Again in 1898 it was the old Second Regiment of Massachusetts, 
containing some of the officers and men of the organization which 
has recently been deeorated in France, which was among the 
first to set foot on Cuban soil. And again in this war does his- 
tory repeat itself. Massachusetts troops were among the first 
to answer “ we are ready,” and the New England division, com- 
posed largely of men from my State and commanded by Maj. 
Gen. Clarence R. Edwards, was the first National Guard divi- 
sion to go across. And as a further evidence of the fact that 
these Massachusetts men were fit for anything which might 
present itself is the fact that at the first opportunity for a 
fight they were in the thick of it, and so well did they acquit 
themselves as to win not only the commendation of their own 
commanding officers, but the decorations of honor of the country 
for whose preservation they were fighting and in whose behalf 
in that gallant action many of them gave their lives. 

In conclusion EF append an editorial from the New York 
Times of Monday, May 6, which shows the appreciation which 
that great metropolitan journal feels for these gallant soldiers 
Massachusetts : ; 


A PROUD DAY FOR MASSACHUSETTS. 


The decoration of 122 Massachusetts soldiers with the coveted war 
cross by a French general in the sound of German guns, while Stars 
and Stripes and tricolor fluttered in the breeze together and the strains 
of the Star-Spangled Banner and the Marseillaise stirred the blood— 
one here fainted from awe and excitement—was not a ceremony of 
courtesy, no mere complimentary tribute to flatter comrades in arms, 
The Americans: from the hill towns of old Massachusetts, from the 
Connecticut Valley and the neighborhood of Bunker Hill, had fought 
in the Apremont Forest on April 12 with the gallantry of French and 
with the resolution of British veterans, winning imperishable glory 
for the One hundred and fourth Regiment. They proved themselves 
better men in hand-to-hand combat than the storming troops of a con- 
fident enemy. “ We have met them and taken their measure,” these 
New Englanders could say. Ht must have been a proud moment when 
they heard a famous French general recite the achievement of their 
regiment : 

“Tt showed the greatest audacity and a fine spirit of sacrifice. Sub- 
jected to very violent bombardments and attacked by large German 
forces, it succeeded in checking the dangerous advance and took at the 

oint of the bayonet in a most vigorous way prisoners and some demol- 
shed trenches from which it bad fallen back at the first assault.” 

These soldiers—tive of them belonged to the One hundred and first 
Massachusetts and distinguished themselves at Soissons—went early 
overscas, and it was because they were hardened by training and 
steadied by discipline that they proved a surprise to the scornful Ger- 
mans, who will now have to bracket them with the “ Ladies from Hell ” 
(the Scotch Highlanders) and the “ Devil Dogs” (the American ma- 
rines). 

Nothing seems too good to say about these New England Yankees. 
Lock at the deeds which won the Inckiest of them the French war 
cross. Pvt. Joseph J. Gannon, of Cambridge, “ held the enemy in 
check with a machine gun and prevented the advance until his com- 
rade, Corpl. Russell A. Hoyt, was killed and himself seriously wounded.” 
Sergt. John T. Courtney, of Waltham, “ volunteered to cross the shelled 
areas to carry a wounded comrade more than 50 meters under a violent 
bombardment.” And with an unyielding valor that makes the eyes 
dim to read about it, Corp!I. Henry F. Caron, of Adams, “ when mortally 
wounded, passed the remainder of his grenades to his comrades, saying, 
‘I can’t use these; you take them.’" Americans “over here” have 
kindled at stories of daring and sacrifice that have won the Victoria 
Cross. Their own countrymen are now doing deeds as splendid as 
any chronicled of those British heroes or of the undaunted Frenchmen 
who have gained the Croix de Guerre. Such allies can not be van- 
quished in the great war; they will always vie with one another in 
courage, in fortitude, and in the will to bring victory to their flags. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER R. STINESS, 


OF RHODE ISLAND, 
Is tHe House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 10, 1918. 


Mr. STINESS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I inelude the address of 
President Edwards, of the Rhode Island State College. 

The address is as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, nog IstAnD Sate COLLEGE, Aprin 28, 


[The quotation below ‘s not a text. It is intended to serve simply as 
an undertone, recurring to the mind frem time to time in the course of 
the address :} 

“These six things doth the Lord hate; yea, seven are an abomina- 
tion unto Him: A proud took, a lying tongue, and hands that shed inno- 
cent blood, a heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feet that be 
swift in running to mischief, a false witness that speaketh lies, and he 
that soweth discord among brethren.” (Prov. vi, 16—19.) 


A CIVILIZATION IN PERIL. 


There came to me not long ago a most vivid and terrifying dream—so 
real and so dreadful that it left me shivering with horror, and for days 
— I could not free my spirit from the feeling of impending 

loom. 

“It seemed to me in my dream that I was awakened by a voice as of 
one rushing past my window, a voice weird and wild and full of fear 
and wretc hess, a voice that “shivered to the tingling stars” as it 
wailed, “It is fallen; it is fallen!” And I went out, and there the 
air was filled and possessed with an ominous, droning sound; and the 
farther I went the more the atmosphere vibrated with sound, until 
abruptly I came out upon the edge of the land. Belew was a raging 
sea, and angry, and the sea was devouring the land. On my left 
arose a great promontory, on the top ef which there stood an age-old 
castle, strong and with walls and towers and wide-flung battlements, 
and even as I looked the foot of the promontory melted like sand and the 
cliff and the castle, with its walls and towers and battlements, sank 
helplessly, toppled ever into the angry sea, and quickly vanished from 
sight. The rushing waves struck — and green fields and clustered 
houses sank into the boiling flood below, even as men attempted to rush 
out of them away from the swift devouring destruction. Before my 
eyes the very foundations of the hills were being dissolved; the whole 
earth was sinking, siaiies beneath the formless waters, and nowhere 
did there remain a retuge, firm and solid and strong, to which I 
might flee. As the full horror of a sentient soul suspended in a uni- 
verse resolved into the primal elements of restless sea and clouded 
<7 ee itself on my consciousness, I awoke and realized it was 

ut a dream. : 


DISINTEGRATION OF THE MORAL UNIVERSE. 


Yet in my waking hours, as I have pondered over world events, it 
has seemed to me rather a vision than a mere dream. It is true that 
the solid physical earth still stands fast an* the sea still Knows its ap- 
pointed bounds; but in the realm of the civilization that the human 
race had betieved itself to have built up, with landmarks firm and fixed 
and principles broad and solid, there the tumult of destruction and 
the uncertainty of a fading mirage. Mr. Read ts said to have re- 
marked of Theodore Roosevelt that he had all the air of having discov- 
ered the Ten Commandments. He meant thereby to indicate that Mr. 
Roosevelt wasted effort because he argued and harangued over that 
which everybody already accepted and about which there was no dis- 
pute. Yet we are come upon a day when, on a gigantie scale and in 
organized fashion, with a armies and thundering cannon, the 
Ten Commandments are called in question and their authority and 
truth are flatly denied. This war in which we are engaged is a war 
to determine whether the Ten Commandments shall be the basis of 
human conduct or not. There is no single principle either of political 
or of moral and spiritual hfe hallowed and consecrated by our history 
and traditions that the German has not contemptuously repudiated and 
denied, refusing either to live by it himself or to permit us to live by 
it.: Werst of alt is it that he has found among us ourselves those who 
applaud his conclusions and defend bis conduct. And so in my waking 
hours I have found myself ped and held by the horror of a vision 
where the foundations of the moral universe were disintegrating and 
the wailing cry, “It is falten!” rose over a civilization that was 
crumbling beneath the waves of barbarism and bestiality. 

But a vision in the olden days was not always a prophecy, but rather 
a warning. It did not necessarily come true; it served to prevent that 
which was imminent and threatening from coming true. So now let 
us take warning from the vision. Our political doctrines are in danger; 
we must defend them with argument and exhortation. The Ten Com- 
mandments threaten to succumb; we need a Roosevelt to preach them 
ence again and to pound them into the conscience of the world. We 
have to-day a great ones for a new religion which abhors mercy 
and pity and brotherly kindness and exalts in their place the doctrines 
of frightfulmess and the will-to-power. With all our might we must 
maintain the conscience of humanity. Borne on the bayonets of march- 
ing millions, proclaimed by bursting shell and poisonous gases, thrust 
upon us with the violation of womanhood and the torture of innocent 
childhood, with treachery and knavery as his sceptre and lust and 
eruelty as ais crown, the old tribal oud Thor is resurrected once again 
and challenges the supremacy of the one God of all the universe whose 
throne is based on justice and mercy and truth ; against his domination, 
to put down forever his insurrection, we must summon every resource 
we possess of- physical man power, of wealth, and of brains. 


SLOWNESS TO REALIZE THE MORAL NATURE OF THE STRUGGLE, 


Two things have greatly astonished me in this supreme crisis of the 
race. The first has been the extreme slowness of our leaders and our 


eople to realize the moral nature and significance of the struggle that 
In the days when we were admonished to be neutral 


egan in 1914. 
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“even in thought,’ and when to our everlasting shame a very popular 
song was “I didn’t raise ny boy to be a soldier,” the monstrous moral 
obliquity of the Hun and the colossal assault which he purposed upon 
the liberties and the spiritual standards of the nations of the earth 
were as baldiy and brutally and shamelessly proclaimed as they are 
to-day. Yet high and low among us remained blind and deaf, with 
consciences Julled asleep by the softness of accumulating wealth, and 
with flesh that shrank from the physical pain and hardship that a 
bold and courageous course would have entailed. Meanwhile the fateful 
years went by, the golden years of opportunity which the most obvious 
and elemental prudence dictates should be used to put the Nation in 
~ shape for the eventualities that did finally arrive. The mystery of the 
failure of leadership during all these years is excelled only by the 
mystery of the perverted intellect that can in this day and hour proclaim 
its thankfulness to God because we entered on this war unprepared, and 
the further mystery of governmental exigency that can for a moment 
tolerate such a perverted intellect in important office. Had we been 
even moderately prepared, prepared merely for the most obvious con- 
tingency, we could have by now been able to throw into France a force 
of decisive weight. What shall we think of the mental processes of 
the American official who thanks God that we can only look on during 
this crucifixion of humanity, who rejoices that our boys must face the 
Hun with the disadvantage of lack of training. Says a German reporter 
of a recent encounter at the front: ‘“‘ Our losses were slight, while those 
of the untrained Americans were severe.’”’ And Mr. George Creel thanks 
his God that our unpreparedness necessitates these losses. 


IMMINENCE OF PHYSICAL DANGER TO AMERICA, 


It would be useless to mention this unfortunate past and my horror 
of it were it not that a realization of that error may help to avoid 
another disastrous mistake. I said that two things had astonished me, 
and one—the failure to realize the nature of the confiict—I have already 
touched upon. The other is the failure of so many of us to realize our 
own actual physical danger in this war. Many most intelligent people 
cherish the idea that the conflict can not touch us; that the broad 
“tlantic bars all danger, and that, anyhow, the allies are bound to win. 
There are many who still insist that we are at war in the cause of other 
nations—Belgium or Great Britain—and who, according to their pre- 
dilections, either applaud what they consider a fine and noble altruistic 
crusade in behalf of oppressed innocence or condemn what they call the 
sentimental folly of sending Americans over to fight in Europe’s quarrels. 

The truth is that for long America failed to fight her own battle and 
dependen upon European nations to fight it for her, and that, too, with- 
out even so much as giving them thanks for it. The truth is that we 
either win this war or we shall experience the same horrors and undergo 
the same shame as Russia is now experiencing. And all this was just 
as true in the beginning of the war as it is now, so far as Germany's 
intentions are concerned. Germany victorious over England and France 
would mean an immediate attack on this country, and with every pros- 
pect of success. Consider just three points: (1) Germany has bank- 
rupted herself and her people in this war and she has done so de- 
liberately, planning to recover her losses and much more besides from 
other nations. To-day the only large nation that has in any large 
measure the wealth she needs is America. Germany’s motto is, ** What 
I want I take.” She has profited by every war she has waged since 
the time of Napeleon. Just as surely as the sun rises she will come 
after the wealth that has now become a necessity for her existence as 
a nation. (2) She will have added to her own strength that of Eng- 
land and France. To her own navy will be added that of those two 
countries. The shipping of the world will be hers; the resources of 
practically all Europe will be hers. All the products of all the fac- 
tories of England and France, their mines, their fields, their people— 
exploited just as those of little Belgium have been—all these resources 
will be hers. And (3) she will have a veteran army of 5,000,000 troops, 
not to be created, but already in the ranks trained to the minute, ex- 
perienced in warfare as no other army in existence can be trained, 
inured to the hardships of campaigning and flushed with the prestige 
of a victory such as no other nation has ever won. With such an 
army aad navy what more delightful prospect could be offered to Ger- 
many’s fighting men than the pillage and booty of an American expedi- 
tion. Will she attack us? We do not need to be in doubt about it. 
She tells us so herself. It has been a favorite exercise of fledgling 
young officers in the war office of Berlin to work out in detail the plans 
for an attack on America. Selected plans for it are ready on file and 
merely await the favorable occasion. Before such an attack, thanks to 
Mr. George Creel and men of his kind, America, this dear land of ours, 
would be like a dumb sheep before her shearers. 


LOSSES INVOLVED IN DEFEAT. 


What I want to have you realize this afternoon is the extent of the 
loss involved in such a catastrophe. Let us pass over the physical 
agonies of our country overrun by a German Army—the nameless 
horrors of Belgium transferred to our own land, you and I frantically 
seeking some remote corner where our loved ones might be hidden in 
safety, the desolation of all that we hold dear and sacred, this proyd 
Nation, humiliated and broken, bending beneath the weight of an in- 
demnity that would mean economic slavery—let us pass over all these 
things to consider certain intangible but even more serious losses. 

And first let us consider that with this victory would die for a 
thousand years the hope of the race for liberty. All the slow climb up 
in the days of feudalism, when men were but dumb, driven cattle, to 
the liberty of self-determination that our Republic bas developed wouid 
at once be overthrown and mankind would sink back into practical 
slavery. For in this matter we carry not merely our own destinies, 
but those of all the world. The Government of Germany is the gov- 
ernment of absolutism, the government of a dangerous paranolac, insti- 
gated and directed by a coterie of ambitious and utterly unscrupulous 
men, who, calling themselves the State, seek to aggrandize themselves 
and extend their power. It is a government that values men merely 
as the tocls and cer eg ae of the State, caring for them and providing 
for them just as the landowner provides for and rations his stock or 
his horses in order that through their well-being they may be able to 

erform more surely and more effectively their master’s farm work. 
t is a government of caste, where hereditary princes and noblemen 
wield power -and usurp all privileges while the common man grovels 
before them and finds his only safety in obedience or in seeking re- 
moteness and insignificance. It is a government where every agency— 
sehool, church, sociai organization—has for generations been con- 
sciously controlled and directed to the one end of inculeating absolute 
and unquestioning obedience among the masses of the people. 

This is the government that among us would dominate thought and 
proceed remorselessly to stamp out the pestilential ideas previously 
prevailing of the dignity of the hur:an soul, that enables even the 





humblest among us to stand upon his rights and to face his antagonist 
with level eyes. It has been a primary tenet of our political philosopht 
that class government is inevitably bad government; that no man and 
no class or caste of men is good enough or wise enough arbitrarily to 
determine year by year what is best for other men or classes of men; 
but German dominance means that you and I would soon recognize the 
superior wisdom of these supermen, would readily resign our own 
puerile ideas of things noble and desirable and would in the end accept, 
like the Israelites, the slavery of Egypt and even the hard requirement 
of bricks without straw if we might rejoice after the day’s tasks were 
done in the savory Eg ptian fleshpots. The dream which we had all 
deemed so nearly realized of a world of governments ‘deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed and firmly based on indi- 
vidual liberty, equality before the law, and freedom of opportunity 
will have faded quite away and government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people will really have perished from the earth. In its 
place will have come a governmental system that originates with and 
commends itself to the distinctively predatory nations of the world— 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey. 


BREAKING UP OF MORAL CONCEPTS, 


But not merely does civilization totter under these blows from the 
political side, but the moral foundations of its social life are also 
undermined. The German is openly teaching to-day that the old time- 
honored virtues of truth, honesty, justice, merey, kindliness, and 
chivalry are simply forms of weakness and that the one great human 
virtue, the will-to-power, will not for a moment permit such weak- 
nesses to stand in the way of achievement. It is true that these doc- 
trines have been taught in the interest of the State and are reprobated 
as between Germans within the State. Indeed, the laws of the German 
State itself condemn as penal offenses between individual Germans 
exactly the same actions that done in behalf of the State are exalted 
as in the highest degree commendable. 

But you can not found the State on lying,.and treachery, and mon- 
strous inhumanity, and at the same time expect the statesmen and citi- 
zens of the State to practice toward each other the virtues of good 
faith, honesty, truthfuiness, and brotherly kindness. Thieving pirates 
may stick together and show loyalty to each other while they are 
looting their victim ships, but when the time of dividing the loot comes 
then each can trust the other not at all, and they inevitably seek by 
sheer strength or by treachery to cut each others’ throats. So, while 
the German nation is being held together for the present by the promise 
of booty and loot, at the end, whether the victory is won or lost, it is 
sure that the individual Hun will learn and apply individually the 
lessons his leaders have been teaching him to apply, for the fatherland’s 
sake, to the alien and the enemy. It is simply unbelievable that you 
ean deliberately train and exercise millions of men for years in murder, 
ee. rapine, and destruction, and have them return quietly and pense 
ably to their homes to take up their usual occupations as law-abiding 
citizens. Successful and profitable knavery propagates itself. The Ger- 
mans are causing their armies to believe and practice that the basest 
treachery is highly commendable toward an enemy. They are causing 
individuals to practice toward their enemies the same principle that 
they have so brazenly avowed through their Government, viz, that 
no law or treaty is binding on Germany which it is for the interest of 
Germany to violate. In order that the German State may extend its 
borders the soldiers are taught and even ordered to practice the most 
diabolical cruelty, to give loose rein to their most beastly lusts. They 
are used to desolate whole regions; they are hardened to look on 
impassively while great masses of people starve; they are employed 
to conduct great columns of wretched men into exile and slavery far 
from their homes, while their women are held in those homes in a 
worse form of slavery. Said a German general: ‘‘ By starvation we 
car accomplish in two or three years in East Poland more than we 
have in West Poland (which is East Prussia) in the last hundred 
rears. * ** We propose to remove the able-bodied working Poles 
from this country. It leaves it open for the inflow of German working 
people. By and by we shall give back freedom to Poland. When that 
happens Poland will appear automatically as a German Province.” 

I shall not stop to exclaim over the monstrous cruelty of this pro- 
gram. What I am considering is its effect on the men who carry it out. 
If success crowns the German plans it is inevitable that the German 
man, when he returns to his. home or settles in some new German 
Province, will regard lying and treachery as the royal road to success. 
His passions, long accustomed to the wildest indulgence, will have 
long ago dominated his will toward restraint, and his conscience, 
thoroughly seared by the horrors of cruelty that he has accustomed 
himself unmoved to perpetrate, will make no protest against any means 
necessary to obtain further indulgence. The German to-day is train- 
ing millions of fiends in human shepe, and when the time comes to 
turn them back again into human society the bounds of society itself 
will be dissolved. For no man will be able to trust his neighbor in 
= way, and without human trust human civilized society is impos- 
sible, 

The human race has painfully struggled forward from utter savagery 
to the point where it has regarded certain moral characteristics as 
the highest manifestation of the divine in man—honor, chivalry, truth, 
justice, mercy. pity, sympathy, and the rest. Comes the Hun at this 
year of grace 1918 and tells us these things are all pitiable weaknesses, 
“He that sweareth to his own hurt and changeth not” is a fool; nay, 
even worse; he is inefficient ; he lacks kultur. Away with him and all 
his kind. Let them give place to us who know not the weakness of 
truth and good faith and have no scruples about our pledged word. 

These people it is who in the event of victory shall tread our honor in 
the dust, shall literally dash our little ones against the stones, shall 
lead our young men and maidens into the depths of moral degradation 
with themselves. Are not, as in my vision, the foundations of our moral - 
universe breaking up? 


A NEW GODHEAD AND A NEW RELIGION, 


But beneath this deep a lower depth prefound still yawns. 
by their political and moral philosophy, these people must needs mount 
into the heavens and pluck God from His throne. The God whom Jesus 
taught, the God of all the universe who must needs by Llis very nature 
do right, the God who condemned lying and treachery and fraud and 
who exalted justice, and mercy, and truth; who revealed Himself as a 
God slow to anger and plenteous in mercy, ‘a God who pitieth those 
who fear Him like as a father pitieth his children—-such a God does not 
fit in with the doctrive of frightfulness or with the ruthlessness of the 
‘“‘ will-to-power.” Hence the German must invent a new, God of the 
own. In his diseased fancy he attempts a parallel of Jewish thought ; 


Driven 


he calls his race the chosen people—chosen by the right of their a 
rior intellect and will power to inherit the earth. n- 
By no means, 


“Phe meek shall 


herit the carth?” Just the opposite. Such a basetess 
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phrase discredits the whole book in which it is found. It should read 
that “ The German superman shall inherit the earth.” Convinced of his 
being chosen, he must create some being to choose him; and so he 
pictures out a resurrected tribal war god, Thor—“ The good old German 
god * there who will give us the victory.” And here the brief parallel 
with Israel ceases. For this German god is, after all, only a war god, 
a sort of fetish to give victory in battle. owhere is there anything 
cf the majesty of the Great Creator of the universe or of His righteous- 
ness and purity. There is iacking from this German Thor all that realm 
of thought and feelin ees in the sentence, “A broken and con- 
trite heart, O God, Thou wilt not despise.’ All this must be vigor- 
ously excluded from the character of the god that the arrogant Hun 
creates for himself. But this god he does not create merely for him- 
self. Sword in hand, he comes before us with terrible mien and de- 
mands: This be your god, O peoples of the earth. 

I have tried to present to you my vision of a moral and spiritual 
universe in peril—a universe where all the powers of hell have arrayed 
themselves together to overthrow and destroy all of spiritual life and 
truth and beauty that the human race has so far attained to. This it is 
that this war means for us. ‘To lose the war means for America infi- 
nite material loss. It means humiliation and shame and horror for 
those we love. This, indeed, is sufficient to cause us to sacrifice all 
that we have and are to defeat our foes. But more than this, its con- 
sequences reach into the far-distant future. It means the overthrow 
of the citadel of human liberty, the destruction of our recognized moral 
principles, the banishment of God from His realm in the hearts of men. 


SINGLE-HEARTED DEVOTION ONLY CAN SAVE US. 


In the course of human history the fate of the race has more than 
once turned on the valor and steadfastness of men in serried ranks in 
battle. To-day the most tremendous battle of all is set. The whole 
earth is in arms, the conflict sways. to and fro in deadly uncertainty. 
Everything that js of value to the race hangs trembling in the balance. 
Only America has not ae brought 4 her full weight to throw into the 
wavering scales. Oh, let us hurry; hurry; let each of us give all that 
he has, the utmost of his strength, to decide the conflict that our loved 
ones may be protected and that the spirituai values of a thousand years 
may not be lost. 

TlowarD EDWARDS. 


Increased Pensions. 


_ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House or Representatives, 


Monday, May 6, 1918. 

On the bill (H. R. 9959) increasing rates of pensions of soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, the attention of this Congress 
has been directed almost exclusively to legislation affecting 
the great war in which our country is now engaged. . The 
fires of patriotism are burning brightly throughout the land. 
From the smallest hamlet to the largest city, the single and 
overpowering purpose of every man, woman, and-child seems 
to be to do his part in bringing the great conflict to a speedy 


and successful termination. In the midst of the excitement of 


war and without abating our zeal in accomplishing our purpose, 
we should not neglect other sacred duties and obligations. - Back 
in the sixties, when the life of our country was imperiled and 
she needed brave men to fight for her preservation, the people 
of this country made a solemn pledge that the soldiers, their 
widows and dependents, should be the wards of the Nation and 
should never come to want. I am glad, therefore, that the rules 
of this House have been suspended to allow the consideration 
of the bill increasing the pensions of our soldiers and sailors. 

I am glad that we have with us as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pensions that sturdy old veteran of a hundred battles, 
Gen. SHERWOOD, now in his eighty-fourth year, hale and hearty. 
I am glad that we have a Speaker like CHamp Crarx, who is 
always ready to help in a worthy cause, and who is the soldier’s 
friend, :and who has recognized his colleague, Gen. SHERWoop, 
to give him an opportunity to bring this bill up for our con- 
sideration, ° ete 

‘ DEATH RATE OF VETERANS, . . 

The great Army of the Union was disbanded 53 years ago. 
Crowned with victory, they were hailed as the “saviors of our 
country.” ‘There are now only 300,000 survivors of that grand 
Army of over 2,000,000 men, and they are passing away at the 
rate of over 2,500 per month. At the close of the war, when this 
great fighting citizen Army was about to be disbanded, some 
of the foremost statesmen of Europe predicted that we would 
have trouble; that a military autocracy would be established. 
When the order came for the Army to disband, the citizen 
soldier quietly went back to his work in civil life. 
that these veteran soldiers have had to travel in the last 50 
years has been a hard one. The profession, the business, or 
occupation which was flourishing when the young soldier left 


it was in most cases ruined when he returned. « The farm was ' 
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run down and the interest had accumulated on the mortgage. 
The sturdy youth, who had never felt fatigue, soon found. that 
the forced marches, the exposure, and hardships of war which 
he endured were telling on his vitality. As the years went by, 
the old wound or disability began to trouble more and more. 
Nature was exacting her toll that baffled the aid of doctors 
and medicine. An eminent physician who had once been a sur- 
geon in the Army told me that no veteran of the Civil War 
who had been in actual service any length of time came out 
of the service with as good a constitution as when he went in. 

WAR-RISK INSURANCE, 

The war-risk insurance, which was passed by Congress to 
apply to our soldiers in the present war, makes more adequate 
provision for the soldier than the pension system. I gave this 
measure my hearty support and believe it is a just measure. 
The Government has written up to this time nearly $15,000,- 
000,000 insurance on its soldiers against disability and death. 

BILL INADEQUATE. 

This bill, Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, is inadequate to meet 
the demands of the soldiers. We have not increased pensions as 
much as the increase in the cost of living. Therefore, as a 
matter of fact, we have not increased pensions. While we have 
not lowered the pensions, we have allowed the high cost of living 
to lower them without coming to the rescue with adequate legis- 
lation to meet the increased cost of living. Under the parlia- 
mentary status, this bill coming up under the suspension of rules, 
no amendment can be made, and one is placed in the position 
of either having to vote for the bill or against it. I am there- 
fore following the leadership of Gen. SHERwoop, a Civil War 
veteran, and hope that the Senate will substitute the Smoot 
bill, which is more liberal in its provision. This bill, if passed, 
can be worked out in conference by the Senate and House con- 
ferees. If we fail to pass this bill, it is very doubtful whether 
we can have a chance to get any legislation on this subject. 

The effect of this bill is to increase pensions approximately 
30 per cent, with a minimum of $25 per month and a maximum 
of $50 per month. I am very strongly opposed to section 3 of 
this bill, which excludes inmates of State or National soldiers’ 
homes or pensioners who receive a net income, including the 
pension, of $1,000 per year. I think this discrimination is 
unjust, and I sincerely hope the conferees will strike it out. It 
is argued that there is a great demand on our Treasury at this 
time. This is true, but there are many enterprises that ought 
to side-step for a measure like this. It has been said that 
Republics are ungrateful. A number of years ago Congress 
passed a resolution commending the services of that distin- 
guished soldier and explorer, George Roger Clark, whose services 
gave this Nation almost an empire of land. A committee was 
designated to convey the resolution to this distinguished Amer- 
ican and present him with a sword as a token of the apprecia- 
tion and esteem of his countrymen. The committee located the 
old gentleman in a little hamlet in the West and after making 
the presentation speeches asked him if he had anything to say. 
His reply was, “Take back the trinket and tell Congress that 
when I needed a sword in the defense of my country I found 
one; now I need bread.” 

All the surviving veterans of the war have lived more than 
their allotted time of three score years and ten. They have not 
long to live, and I feel that it would be an everlasting blot on 
the fair name of our country to have a single veteran suffer for 
lack of money to buy the necessities of life in his declining years. 





Shoot the Spies. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CLARK, 
FLORIDA, 


OF 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 11, 1918. 


_ Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following 
petition signed by numerous constituents of mine: 

Aprit. 6, 1918. 

| Hon. FRANK CLARK, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned citizens of Williston, Levy County, Fla., con- 
; tend that we are loyal and patriotic to our Government and beloved 
boys who are to go and who are now in the trenches in France by 
petitioning you and our Florida Representatives now in Congress as- 
sembled to work for and advocate most emphatically a proclamation 
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from the President of these United States, or a law enacted by Congress 
and immediately put in force, to execute by shooting all conspirators or 
spies of our enemies, after their conviction by a civil court or court- 
martial of such offense, whether they be citizens of these United States 
mn We do this on April 6, 1918, the first day of the third liberty loan 
drive, and contend we are as loyal and patriotic as when we buy a 
liberty bond, which we do. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked leave to print in the Recorp this 
petition so liberally signed by the good and true men of the 
little city of Williston, Fla., because I believe it gives voice to 
the sentiment cf the loyal American patriots who constitute the 
citizenship of the second congressional district of the State of 
Florida, which I have the honor to represent in this historic 
Chamber. Mr. Speaker, I believe I can claim what very few 
Members of this House can claim, and that is that practically 
all the people who live in the district I represent can trace their 
ancestry back to the American Revolution. Is it any wonder 
that these people are loyal? Is it strange that they are in- 
tensely patriotic? Do you marvel that they are willing to bear 
burdens, to suffer, and if need be to die for Old Glory? The 
blood which courses through the veins of the brave people who 
inhabit the second district of Florida has stained the sands of 
every battle field from Valley Forge, Yorktown, and Guilford 
to the blood-soaked fields of Flanders. I do not represent a 
constituency of great wealth. The landscape is not dotted with 
great factories, from the tall chimneys of which belches forth the 
black smoke of industry, indicative alike of swollen fortunes and 
human misery. We can not boast of a cosmopolitan population 
where strange tongues speak in languages unknown to us; 
“bread lines” and “ soup houses” are strangers to our section, 
and the I. W. W. has never dared raise its infamous head in our 
midst. For all the years that Florida has been one of the sister- 
hood of States our people have been loyal to the principles of 
republican government, and have never failed to answer when 
the roll has been called for patriots to meet a foreign foe, and 
have with unfaltering courage ever been found where the battle 
raged the fiercest. In the present world-wide contest Florida 
is one of the States which furnished to the service more than 
her quota of volunteers, and the blood of her gallant sons has 
already reddened the fields of France. Florida, peopled with 
real red-blooded Americans of Revolutionary stock, has no 
patience with disloyalty in this hour of the Republic’s peril, and 
justly demands that the spy, the traitor, and the “slacker” 
shall receive the punishment which their nefarious conduct so 
richly deserves. I know Florida. I can speak for Florida. God 
bless her! She is the brightest jewel that glitters in the crown 
of statehood, and her sons and daughters will never prove faith- 
less to the starry emblem of this Republic, so often bathed in 
the blood of their fathers in struggles for the preservation of 
human liberty. 





Pensions. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix toe Hovusr or REpresENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 6, 1918, 


On the bill (H. R. 9959) increasing the rates of pensions of soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this bill, because it 
will give at least some small measure of relief to men who need 
it very badly. 

I shall vote for this, as I have voted for every bill increasing 
a veteran’s pension that has come up since I have been a Mem- 
ber of Congress, because in my opinion we have not even begun 
to pay the debt we owe these men who are all that are left of 
the gallant armies that preserved the Union and kept this conti- 
nent from splitting up into belligerent and separate nations. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I think the bill ought te have been amended 
in several particulars. I think the proposition denying the in- 
crease to soldiers having a $1,000 income should have been cut 
out, and I also believe that the men in soldiers’ homes should 
be entitled to the benefits of the bill. 

As it is, you punish the old soldier who has been thrifty and 
fortunate and you punish the one who has lost everything. If 
he has saved his money he can not receive an increase, no mat- 
ter how bravely he fought nor how much he suffered in those 
arduous days of long ago. If he lost his money, and now in his 


old age has to break up his home and seek shelter in a soldiers’ 
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home, you cut him off from the benefits of this act. I am op- 
posed to both of these provisions, not on account of the money 
involved, but because they have a tendency to make the pension 
roll into a charity list, and I can not think of anything more 
repugnant. The pension roll is and should be kept a roll of 
honor. A place on that roll should mean, not that the recipient 
of a pension is a dependent on Government bounty, but that he 
is entitled to grateful recognition for the service he rendered, 
no matter what his position in life may be to-day. 

Consider the sacrifices those men made. 

The men in the Army that preserved the Union reeeived all 
the way from $13 to $15 a month. The men—privates—in the 
present great world’s contest receive $30 a month, and one- 
half, or $15 more for the dependent wife, and from $5 to $8 
more to the children. In addition to that, they get insurance 
at the rate of $8 per thousand. Now, then, I am glad of it. 
We all voted for it. But let us recollect one thing—that there 
are less than, say, 300,000 men now surviving of that grand 
Army of 2,200,000 men that saved this Union. : 

If those men had been slackers, if they had not been ready to 
make the supreme sacrifice to preserve the Union, there would 
be no mighty Army to-day preparing to fight for the liberty and 
freedom of the world. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I only wish to add one word more on the 
subject of pensions in general. I have been very glad to vote for 
the provision we have made for our soldiers in this present war. 
Especially wise, I think, has been the adoption of measures to 
take care of their families and to provide liberal insuranee for 
them. We are learning a little all the time on the subject, and 
I hope the day will soon come when we will have comprehensive 
and liberal pension laws for all veterans of every war that we 
have ever fought. I hope we will pass adequate pension laws for 
the Spanish-American War veterans and their widows and - 
orphans, and that in the coming bright days of peace and liberty 
throughout the world no soldier who ever fought beneath the 
starry banner shall ever know what want and neglect mean, 
and also that no widow or orphan whose husband or father 
fought for Uncle Sam shall ever feel the pinch of hunger or the 
burden of poverty. 


The Shame of a Disappointing Pension Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 6, 1918. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, this bill granting a general in- 
crease in pensions to veterans and to widows of veterans of the 
Civil War is brought before this House in a most unfair manner. 
When the chairman of the Pension Committee moved to pass 
this bill under a suspension of the rules he foreclosed all oppor- 
tunity for any Member to offer an amendment to increase the 
rates provided in his bill. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 3 of this year I introduced ao bill 
to increase pensions in the following language: 

That from and after the passage of this act the rate of pension for 
a widew or widowed mether of an officer or enlisted man of the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States, or of a woman who served 
as a nurse, now on the i roli or hereafter to be placed on the 
pension roll, and entitled to receive a less rate than hereinafter pro- 
vided, shall be $25 per month; and nothing herein shall be construed 
to affect the additional allowance provided by existing pension laws on 
account of a helpless child or child-under 16 years of age. 

The rate of pension of an officer or enlisted man who served in the 
Army, Navy. or Marine Corps of the United States, and who is 70 
years of age or over, and now on the pension roll or hereafter to be 
—- on the pension roll, and entitled to receive a less rate than 

ereinafter provided, shall be $40 per month: Provided, however, That 
this act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension under any 
act, a or privat. : Provided further, That the provisions of this act 
shall be administered, executed, and enforced by the Commissioner of 
Pensions. 

Mr. Speaker, the pending bill, which I will insert also in my 
remarks, is a ridiculously small recognition of the glorious 
achievements of the men who saved this Union from destruc- 
tion. They served their country patriotically, There was no 
allowance for the family at home, as we have in the present 
National Army act. The Civil War veterans received $13 per 
month in depreciated paper currency. I say that it is a shame 
upon the Nation that we can net be more generous than the 
committee has been when it gave us the bill now about to pass 


this House in the following terms: 
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That the rate of pension of any person who served in the military 
or naval service of the United States during the Civil War and was 
honorably discharged therefrom, and who is now in receipt of a pen- 
sion or shall hereafter be granted a pension under the provisions of 
any general law, or is now pensioned under a special act of Congress, 
and who is entitled to a pension of less than $25 per month, shall be 
$25 per month. 

In case such person has reached the age of 70 years and served one 
year, the rate of pension shall be $26 per month; one and one-half 
- years, $28 per month: two years, $30 per. month; two and one-half 
years, $31 per month; three years or over, $32.50 per month. 

In case such person has reached the age of 75 gees and served 
90 days, $27 per month; six months, $29 per month; one year, $31 

er month; one and one-half years, $35 per month; two years or over, 
39 per month. 

That any person who served in the military or naval service of the 
United States during the Civil War and received an honorable dis- 
charge, and who was wounded in battle or in line of duty and is now 
unfit for manual labor by reason thereof, or who from disease or other 
causes incurred in line of duty, resulting in his Cnet. is now 
unable to ae manual labor, shall be paid the rate of $39 per 
month, without regard to the length of service or age. 

Sec. 2. That any person who served in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the Civil War and who was honorably dis- 
charged therefrom, and who is now pensioned or shall hereafter he 
pensioned under any general law, or who is now pensioned under 
special act of Congress at a rate of $20 per month or more, shall be 
entitled upon the passage of this act to receive in lieu thereof a rate 
which shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior, in multiples of 
50 cents, nearest soprneteathe 30 per cent additional to the present 
rate: Provided, That no rate of — shall be granted under the 
rovisions of this act in excess of $50 jad month: Provided further, 

hat no pension heretofore granted shall be reduced by this act. 

Sec. 3. That no pensioner shall be entitled to receive any benefits 
under the provisions of this act for any period during which he shall 
be an inmate of any State or National soldiers’ home; and the pro- 
visions of this act shall not apply to any pensioner whose net annual 
income from all sources, including his = on, is $1,000 or more. 

Sec. 4. That the increased rates of pension rv by this act 
shall commence from the date of the approval of said act, or, in case 
of original pensions hereafter allowed, from the date of commencement 
of such pensions as provided by existing laws. 

Sec. 5. That no attorney shall be recognized and no attorney fees 
shall be paid for the anes or prosecution of any claim under the 
provisions of this act. 





A Letter From France. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN M. ROSE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, May 10, 1918. 


Mr. ROSE. Mr. Speaker, by virtue of leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I desire to include a copy of a letter 
from one of the young men of the nineteenth congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, as indicative of the loyalty, patriotism, 
and love of country prevalent among the young men of America 
who are now fighting in France for liberty: 


On ACTIVE SERVICE WITH THE AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY Force, 

April 9, 1918. 

Dear MoTHeER: Hope you received the two cards I sent. Would have 
cabled, only we are not allowed as many ree as we were at Ailen- 
town, and the censor is very strict regarding what we write. We came 
over on a very fast boat and all the meals were as good as anybod 
could expect; in fact, we were quite surprised that they were so guod. 
We slept in hammocks and the weather was fair. I did not get a bit 
sick and enjoyed ary minute of the trip. We first were sent to a rest 
camp for two days. It was an old camp with a a history, but it is 
kept in good condition. We then traveled for 24 hours and arrived at 
our present location, a number of miles away from the front, and it 
looks as if we would remain here for several weeks, at least. We are 
kept busy repairing automobiles, and I like the work much better than 
that at Allentown. Pass privileges are not much to speak of, but we 
did not come over for a good time. We have good, comfortable bar- 
racks and, they are feeding us good, and from all indications they ex- 
pect to continue doing so. We really were surprised to find the food as 
good as it is. We hardly realize we are in France, because we meet so 
meng, the boys we know, a lot of them from the Allentown camp. 
The Young Men’s Christian Association held a reception for us the first 
night we arrived. They had a band concert and served hot chocolate 
and real American apples. Robert Laughner is on the Young Men’s 
Christian Association staff here. He knows Margaret and Dick and 
wants to be remembered to ¢hem. 

People who. say the United States are not doing their part don’t 
know what they are talking about. I think for the time we have been 
in this war we are doing wonders. Really, I can’t see how we could 
have done any more, or even so much. Of course, we are away ahead 
of the people over here in all industries. Their railroads look like toys 
compared with ours. The climate is about six weeks ahead of us. 
The gardens are all coming up and the lilacs in full bloom. Tell Becky 
I might be home next Easter, and will play with her, and make up for 
not sending cards this Easter, as we were on the sea at that time. 

French money and their system is very easy to learn. Their paper 
money !ooks like United Cigar coupons, and we get paid in it, but don’t 
suppose we will be paic for a couple of months at a time. The 
French ieewenge is not so easy, and I am afraid if I make any friends 
among them they will have to learn to speak English. Some of the 
French boys have had a couple of years of English at school, and a 
talk to us fairly well. We get the European edition of the New Yor 


Heraid, and in that way sort of keep up with the news “ back home.” 
It seems funny to hear people talk about * back in the States,’ and I 
cunt get used to hearing it. Don't forget Bub” (Charles) Roberts 
is with me, and he might be a more regular letter writer than I am; 


so you better see Mrs. Roberts every now and then for news of us. He 
makes a very fine * buddy.” Write soon, and love to all, 
Your son, 
BILL. 


Address: W. J. Suppes, See. 568, U. S. A. A. S., American E. F, 





To Coordinate and Consolidate Executive Bureaus, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, . 


OF OHIO, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1918. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, this is the second day 
of general debate in the House on this bill; and although not 
participating, I have listened very carefully to those who have, 
hoping to understand its full import before registering my vote. 
Early in the debate it was stated, in effect, that there was no 
opposition to the measure, the ranking minority Member in age 
and experience, Mr. CANNON, propounding to the House before 
the debate began the following inquiry without response: “Is 
there anybody opposed to it?” 

Just why general debate lasting for days, without any actual 
progress being made toward the passage of the bill, should be 
arranged for by the leaders anxious to push legislation, espe- 
cially great war measures, to a speedy conclusion seems incom- 
prehensible to me. 

It looks like wasting time and the money and means of the 
people to thus dawdle with important measures asked for by 
the administration and to the passage of which there seems to 
be a consensus of favorable opinion. 

On yesterday, while listening to the usual House oratory, I 
counted the number of Members present three times, and on 
each oceasion there were fewer than one-tenth of the member- 
ship in attendance. I do not offer this in the way of criticism; 
I am often among the absentees myself. 

It may, however, be enlightening on the causes which gave 
rise during the debate yesterday to the following colloquy be- 
tween the acting majority and minority leaders and a partial 
excuse for the suggestion of Mr. Creel, therein referred to: 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Spgehes, I call the attention of the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KitcHin], who is the leader of the House, 
and so probably more than anyone else responsible for its dignity, to a 
sentence from a speech by Mr. George Creel, who holds an important 
Government position under this administration, made in New York 
yesterday. In the course of his speech the question was asked him: 

. = ae is a loyal heart? Have all the Members of Congress loyal 
earts?” 

Mr. Creel responded : 
c “TI don’t like slumming; so I won’t explore into the hearts of 

ongress.” 

I think it is not improper to bring that to the attention of the 
leader of the House for his opinion or action. 

Mr. KitcHIN. I do not know that my opinion will be worth anything. 
I should like to know what paper the gentleman is reading from. 

Mr, GILLETT. The New York World of this morning. 

Mr. KitcHin. With all respect to the New York World, I would 
rather see that verified i r. Creel or somebody else, rather than 
take what the New York World says about it. In my experience in 
reading the New York World I have found that it is most difficult for 
that paper to state the exact facts about anything. Lpotness. | But 
I would say this, that if Mr. Creel or anybody else at the head of any 
responsible bureau, or department, or commission unéer this Govern- 
ment made any such statement, or has any such opinion of Congress, 
then he is not worthy the respect of any Member of this House, or o7 
any patriotic or decent citizen of the United States. [Applause.] 


As to the merits of important war measures Members of Con- 
gress, patriotically anxious to stand by the President in all 
proper measures making for efficiency in the prosecution of the 
war, must depend in a measure upon the investigations and 
reports of the special committees having them in charge. In no 
other way can intelligent action be had at all times by all the 
Members. 

This bill has been considered by the Judiciary Committee, 
composed of 21 high-class Members of the House, whose unani- 
mous, nonpartisan, favorable report I regard as of great value. 
My own study of the measure has led me to the same conclu- 
sion. 

I shall therefore suppert it by my vote.as a patriotic duty. 
I quote and embody as part of my remarks the following extract 
from the committee’s report: . 


The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the 
bill (S. 3771) authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate 
executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, in the 
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interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of the Govern- Now, under my amendment, all of these products will be sold 
moat. report the same back to the House with the reconimendation that to the United States and will not enter into the aveimes ot 
t do pass. : J . ; 

The committee saw no just reason why this bill should not pass. | private trade. 


It only gives the President power to redistribute and coordinate func- 


tions, powers, and officers of the executive and administrative branches " are: ae 
of is arated in the interest of the national defense, the success- | 1m the first place, the measure is introduced as a war measure, 


ful prosecution of the war, and for the more efficient administration of | We are told by the Committee on the Judiciary that it is be- 
the executive pranches - the aeons. PP ae ae ea coming difficult for the Government to obtain the duck that it 
wit . is provided shall be manufactured. I have no hesitancy in 

The powers given the President can be exercised only in matters re- | saying that from this standpoint alone it is the duty of the 
lating to the conduct of the war. Government to utilize the men who are inearcerated in the 


The moneys appropriated for any executive branch can only be ex- ie ce Si so od 
pended for the argues for which such appropriation was made. Atlanta Penitentiary in the service of their Government. Why 


If the President concludes that any bureau should be abolished and | should not these men even in normal times do something to 
the functions of such bureau conferred upon some other department or | e9mpensate society for the burden that they have placed upon 


bureau, he is required to report his conclusions to Congress with such : : ae : 
recommendations 1s he may deem proper. zs it? Most of all, why should not these men in a time when our 


Upon the termination of this act, all duties and functions of the vari- | country and the world are drawn upon so heavily for men do 
ous executive and administrative branches of the Government which | something at least that will in part pay for the upkeep of the 


may have been affected under the provisions of this act, shall revert to : 
the respective branches as they Saleted prior to the passage of the act. institution in which they are maintained and add to the sup 


No substantive power is given to the President in this bill. Able law- | port of themselves by turning out agricultural products? We 
yers contend that the Chief Executive now has the power to redistribute | have possibly 100,000 men throughout the United States within 


and coordinate the executive functions of the Government, but since | 4 ial : a 
there is some doubt as to this, it is wise for the Congress to give ex- the walls of prisons and penitentiaries. Here is a vast army. 


press assent to the exercise of such power. Shall we say that this army shall be fed at the expense of the 
The bill is clearly in the interest of efficiency and economy. Every ex- | country, and that we shall not provide means by which those 


ecutive agency of the Government should be most efficiently utilized in J ” . r¢ é : ’ 
the Sateanat of a successful prosecution of the war. ‘This can not be who ape inenrosented may in part bear the burden of the State’s 
done unless the power is vested in the President to cut “red tape,” to | expense: 


eoordinate and redistribute these executive functions wherever it is From an economic standpoint alone there should be no ques- 


Let us consider this question further from various aspects. 





necessary in matters relating to the successful conduct of the war. i 
Mr. Taft, while President, saw clearly the necessity of such power in tion but that this measure should ee. 
the executive branch of the Government as is here conferred, even for THE QUESTION OF PRISON AND FRBE LABOR. 


peace times. In his message to Congress on March 13, 1911, urging | ‘There seems to be much confusion in the minds of Members 

the creation of an efficiency commission, he said : : : ae : 
“ Functions and establishments have been duplicated, even multiplied, | 00 the question of labor. There seem to be those who are afraid 

eausing conflict and unnecessary expense; lack of full information has | that if we provide means by which the inmates of this peni- 


made intelligent direction impossible and cooperation between different . 7 
Schuchon iat thn sentien anane” tentiary may work they will thereby compete with free labor. 


Mr. Taft in an editorial in the Philadelphia Public Ledger points to | Now, let us analyze this question for 2 moment. As I snid 
the necessity of this legislation and commends the objects sought in | a while ago, in a large sense all labor is competitive; that is, 


this bill. From that editorial the following is quoted : everything that is worth while, that may be enumerated among 
“The bill will undoubtedly give to the President an elasticity of . - a : 
action which can make coeatat for proper coordination. It soins the comm@dities mankind possesses, is the result of labor. This 


his power; so it increases his responsibility for a lack of coordination | is true of all commodities and all necessities. It is true no less 


in the future. There is duplication—indeed, quadruplication—of func- | of public highways and navigability of rivers and accessibility 
tions that might well be put under one head. Take the matter of secret 7 aa i s ° 
service. There is now s aeeee service in the State Department, in the of harbors than is it true of clothing and food supplies; but 


Gepartment of Justice, in the Treasury Department, and in the War} men should distinguish between the classes of labor that are 


——— sae aia clean te "ae Dale tases efiicioncy | competitive in an injurious sense to a group or a class and the 
ferreting out treason and spying in our vast and varicd population of | Kinds of labor that are competitive only in the sense that they 


190,000,000 and in 48 different States under one responsible head. | produce something that the rest of society will be spared from 


Nothing is so vital to success in the Secret Service as the concentration » “ 
of all the details concerning criminal censpiracies and acts in one office doing, but in the doing no one is undermined and no one’s eco 


and under one control, where they may be compared, conclusions | 20mic position is made less secure. : 
reached, and action taken. The Government has been criticized for Can we not see that there is a difference between requiring 


fai.ure to convict spies and traitors. Popular imagination on the sub- | convicts to raise all the agricultural products that they will 
ject has doubtless been stirred without facts to justify it. Still it is ae . 
likely that more spies and traiters could have been caught had there | Need for a year and harvesting the same for their own use or 


been one Secret Service. for the use of institutions maintained by taxation upon the 


“Another great field for improvement is in the matter of produc- 
tien and purchase for war purposes. Another is the matter of trans- State upon the one hand and the employment of convicts at the 


portation. ‘There are others. In some of these fields action has been growing of vegetables to be sold upon the markets in competi- 
taken, but its effect has been limited because of the lack of power in the | tion with the agriculturists and gardeners in the country in 
it might be hard to sustala ae legsl wecll this bill cecomes law. | Witich the penitentiary is located? Why, of course there is 1 

“Under this bill the President may not abolish departments. He may difference. In the one instance the labor of the convicts is in 
not create new offices and fill them. He may take a bureau out of one | competition with the labor of the entire State, and the people 
de artment and put it . another and then unite it with a boreen a of the entire State should be glad that it is so, because every 
office there. He can not spend money for any function not express oe ‘i 
authorized by Congress. On the passage of this bill, however, nothing dollar’s worth of food products that are grown will not need to 
wiil prevent complete correlation and union of functions directed toward | be paid for by the people’s money through taxation. In the 
one specific end. This should make greatly for a successful conduct | ether instance, where the products of the convicts are placed 
ae: upon the market to be sold in competition with the products 


grown in the community surrounding the penitentiary, the labor 








Prison Labor in the Atlanta Penitentiary. of the convict is placed immediately in competition with free 
labor in a small locality. : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Now, the same illustration can be carried further. Is there 


not a difference between the labor of convicts used in quarrying 


OF stone for = a of a prison house = prison poh soa 

7AM and the labor of convicts quarrying stone to be sold to builders 

HON. BURTON L. FREN CH ’ and contractors in competition with the labor of quarrymen 
OF IDAHO, in the city where the penitentiary is located? Is there not a 


. mes a Ca difference between utilizing the labor of convicts in the manu- 
Ix rue Hovse or Rerresenratives, facture of clothing, boots, and shoes worn by the inmates of 
Friday, May 10, 1918. the prison and the manufacture of the same articles of apparel 

: : that will be placed in competition with the productions of labor 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the bill that is before us for con- | and sold from the counters of merchants throughout the land? 
sideration is urged as a war measure. It provides for the em- Gentlemen, there is a clear distinction between the utilization 
ployment of the inmates of the Federal penitentiary at Atlanta | of labor in the one instance and the utilization of labor in the 
in various ways. First of all it provides for employment of some | other. .I am heartily in favor of the utilization of prison labor 
of them in the manufacture of canvas duck for uses of the | in the first instance and utterly opposed to it in the other. I 
Army and the Navy and for mail bags for the Post Office Depart- | am heartily in favor of the utilization of labor of convicts 
ment. It then provides for the purchase of land for agricultural | threughout our country in the building of roads that are of 
purposes in connection with the institution. Beyond this the bill | benefit to the public. in the production of clothing and foods to 
provides that the Attorney General may make some allowance to | be utilized by those who are the State’s wards, in the erection 
the prisoners in the way of compensation for the benefit of their | of buildings that the State must pay for, in the production of a 
families. multitude of services for the benefit of the State, but I am 


The House has also adopted an amendment that I offered | utterly opposed to the employment of prison labor in the pro- 
providing that the articles manufactured by the inmates of the | duction of boots and shoes that will ruin the independent manu- 
Atlanta Penitentiary shall be sold « uy to the Government. facturer and cut down the wages of free men and in the pro- 
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duction of garden products that will ruin the small agriculturist 
in the community. 

In other words, I am opposed to the employment of labor 
where it competes with the labor of a elass and thereby cuts 
down wages and makes continuance in the line of occupation un- 
profitable to the free man. Under the terms of the bill that we 
are now considering, and especially in view of the amendment 
that I proposed and. which the House has adopted, we are not 
asking the inmates of this penitentiary to engage in a line of work 
that is in competition in a direct competing sense with the pro- 
ducers or the laborers.in private enterprise and who are free men. 
We are asking that they engage in a line of work that will 
produce something that will be of benefit to society as a whole 
und that will thereby compensate the Government for the 
burden that the convicts have placed upon it. 

WE SHOULD FIT CONVICTS TO BE FREE MEN. 

One of the Members in opposing this measure not only is not 

content to rest his objection on the charge that the labor of 
these convicts will be in competition with free labor—and I 
think I have answered this charge completely—but he goes fur- 
ther and opposes the measure because here we are educating men 
to ¢ trade; and he says, Do you want these men to go back 
to your community and engage in this trade alongside of your 
free men, who have never been in a penal institution? 

Again, he says we are educating him so that he will compete 
with free labor after he shall be free. 

Well, gentlemen, it seems that this is a far-fetched argument. 
Can it be better that a criminal learn no trade, acquire proficiency 
in nothing, because there is nothing that he could turn his hand 
to in lawful manner as a free man that would not be in competi- 
tion with the same activities of a free man? Surely the gen- 
tleman would not go to that extreme and permit the criminal, 
after he shall have spent his term in the penitentiary, to en- 
gage in competing with the only person in the world with whom 
he is able to compete, namely, another criminal. 

But, he says, de you want him to be in your community? 
Gentlemen, he is in your community and will be in your com- 
munity. You can not get away from the fact that these erimi- 
nals after they shall have spent their terms in the prison will 
be in your communities, and the question is, Would you prefer 
to have them in your community as trained men, efficient men, 
or in your community without efficiency, without skill, without 
ability to earn a living? 

It is not contemplated that all the inmates of penitentiaries 
shall be trained to work on the loom. This is merely one of the 
activities that it is hoped by the friends of this measure will 
command the interest and the attention of the inmates of our 
penal institutions. 

When God told Adam that thenceforth he would need to earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, there was placed a saving 
opportunity in the hands of a man who had fallen. This is the 
first lesson that I am aware of whereby mankind is taught the 
redeeming virtue of labor. For a long time the world ap- 
parently tost the great truth of this ancient lesson. For a long 
time society was content to place those who had committed 
crimes in cells and dungeons, in penitentiaries and prisons, 
where idleness was the prescribed course, and through which 
the inmates would drift into death or disease‘or lives of utter 
uselessness. If they succeeded in escaping from the walls that 
held them fast, they were unfitted, unless they had ‘been fitted 
for service before they entered those walls, to take up any gain- 
ful occupations. 

Well, society during the last 50 years especially has come to 
take a different attitude on the subject of what it owes to itself, 
if, indeed, not to those who as members of society have violated 
their duty to their fellow men by committing crimes. Society 
kad better do away with criminals entirely rather than main- 
tain them in idleness and: permit them to renew their crimes 
upon being released from custody. There doubtless are those 
whose crimes are of such character that society stil! feels—and 
maybe properly so—that they have forfeited all right to live; but 
the vast. majority of those who commit crimes have not for- 
feited, so far as man can see, their right to live, and, that being 
the ease, society owes to these people a duty and owes to itself 
a duty. 

Those who have committed crimes must be punished. At the 
time they are being punished, however, if they can be taught to 
engage in some useful work valuable objects will be attained. 

Society will, in part, be recompensed for the expenditure of 
money that it has to expend because of criminal acts of the 
inmates.of penal institutions. Society will be further benefited 
if by any means those who have been guilty of crime can be 
worked over into units of society who are able to contribute their 
part in service to mankind. Society will be further benefited 
because when persons are contributing their part in service 
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they are not eommitting crime and society will be spared the 
grief and horror incident to another criminal act. Society wilb 
be further spared the expense of a repetition of trial through 
the agencies of justice and then the expense of maintaining a 
eriminal in a penal institution, and the individual himself will 
be benefited through work. The individual will become self- 
respecting. A very large percentage of persons who commit 
crime have no profession. They have no definite means of liveli- 
hood ; they have drifted; they have followed the course of least 
resistance and it has carried them into doubtful avenues. If 
these men who are incarcerated in penal institutions shall be 
permitted to work, two objects will be gained so far as the 
individual himself is concerned. 

First of all, he will be improved in health, both physically and 
mentally. We are told that not very many years ago tubercu- 
losis, for instance, was three times as prevalent in penal institu- 
tions as it was among people on the outside. I doubt if this was 
due so much to the lack of physical resistance of those sent to 
the institutions as it was to the amount of light and air given 
to the inmates. The employment of the individuals inearcerated 
in penal institutions will work a revolution on the physical and 
mental health of those imprisoned. It will do more than that, 
it will give to those who are imprisoned the opportunity of 
learning some useful occupation. 

There is another gain that will accrue both to the individual 
and to society. When men are congregated together and are not 
employed there is not much that is inspiring to talk about. ‘The 
first interest of all of us is largely centered in that which is 
eccupying our hands and our minds. If the men in penal in- 
stitutions are to be idle, must we not assume that the fruits of 
their thoughts, the ideals that they will develop, will be those 
that are antisocial and that make for the lowering of the mental 
and moral standards of the individuals, and that wiil then act 
directly upon society as soon as freedom shall be attained? 

A chought that should ever be in our minds as we consider 
the punishing of criminals is, How can we prevent crime? In 
the light of the past we can prevent much crime by making 
decent men out of criminals. This can be done, for the most 
part, by giving the criminal something to do, by making him 
economically independent through giving him a trade or making 
him proficient in a line of work to which he can turn his hand 
when he walks from prison walls a free man. The hardest days 
for the man whose penal term has just expired are those that 
immediately follow his release. The convict feels that the 
world is against him, and if he has no trade, no profession, no 
skill er aptitude of mind or body, if he has nothing that he 
ean cash in, his lot is a hard one, and more crime is the logical 
result. 

Students of criminology know that most of the crime of our 
eountry is committed by people who do not have the habit of 
work. In addition to establishing a system that will train the 
inmate of a penal institution for efficiency, for useful occupa- 
tion, that will possibly give him training, quite as important 
as all that is establishing in the mind of these individuals the 
habit of work. 

Over and over I have heard the expression, “I am absolutely 
lost when I have nothing to do.” 

I would like to work out a system under which the inmates 
of penal institutions would feel uncomfortable when they would 
not have employment. [I believe if we could begin soon enough 
and write into the habit and life of all of our people the incen- 
tive to work, we would have mighty little crime. 

SHALL THE CONVICT RECEIVE SOME COMPENSATION? 


There is another feature of this measure that. is deserving 
of our attention. The Attorney General is authorized to arrange 
that the inmates of the penitentiary or dependents upon them 
may receive a certain amount of the earnings of the convicts. 

Gentlemen. this ts a wise provision. It is wise for several 
reasons. In the first place, as a matter of discipline, the con- 
viets will enter upon their work with far greater enthusiasm 
and fidelity than if all the product of their labor should go to 
the State. It is not contemplated, on the other hand, that all 
of the product of the labor shall go to the individual or to his 
family. ‘fhe State is entitled to and should receive part of 
the fruit of the ecenvict’s labor; but from the standpoint of dis- 
cipline and the aid that it will be in controlling these men and 
the expense of employing guards and supervisors, matters will 
be vastly simplified if the conviet may feel that he and his 
family are receiving at least something on account of the work 
that he is doing. 

Again, this is a wise provision for the reason that it often 
happens that families and those who are dependent upon con- 
victs are apt to beeome public charges. Now, it is a most un- 
fortunate thing for. any human being to come to the point where 
he himself is willing to recognize that he is a publie charge and 
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to acquiesce in receiving alms at the hands of a county or 
State or Nation. Admitting for the moment that nothing that 
the criminal could do would compensate the State for what 
he has cost because of his crime, even so it would be the part 
of wisdom to permit the convict to labor and be compensated 
for his labor and then permit a part of that compensation to go 
to the family, so that the family would be spared from getting 
into the habit of thinking of itself as recipient of alms from 
charity. 

Again, it is a wise provision because it continues to make the 
inmate of the penal institution feel that some one is dependent 
upon him; that his services, after all, do mean something; that 
he is still able to count as a social unit; and that when he shall 
be free he will have responsibilities to meet. 

A SMALL BILL BUT A BIG PRINCIPLE. 

All in all, gentlemen, this bill is within itself a simple propo- 
sition. I am calling attention to it even to the extent that I 
have because it suggests a great principle. We are being 
aroused, we are being awakened, to the duty that society owes 
itself in the treatment of the inmates of our penal institutions. 
We are not doing our full duty to society or by these inmates 
when we take from the latter their prison garbs and send them 
forth with the stigma of jailbirds and less fitted to take their 
part in the world’s work than when they entered the institution 
whose doors have just been opened. Under the old system 
criminals went from penal institutions to penal institutions, 
from crime to crime. I am glad to say that under the modern 
system, wherein inmates of penal institutions are taught trades, 
are taught to be efficient, are taught to work, we are sending 
forth men from whom an ever-decreasing percentage find their 
way back into penal institutions. 





New York in the War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 
OF LONG ISLAND, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 14, 1918. 


Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Recorp a letter, with accompanying orders, recently re- 
ceived from the adjutant general of New York, showing the 
service being rendered by the citizens of the Empire State. 

Mr. Speaker. without any spirit of braggadocio or any desire 
to be considered obsessed with narrow State pride, I have 
thought, in justice to the efficient service rendered by the 
officers and the civilians who have generously contributed their 
time and their effort to the administration of the law, as well 
as to the splendid patriotism of the men of New York and the 
unquestioned loyalty of her citizens, that it was proper to set 
forth what they have accomplished and to show how stead- 
fastly our boys are upholding the honor of the flag in foreign 
service, afloat and ashore, as well as protecting lives and prop- 
erty without vur borders. Unmeasured credit is due them for 
their unselfishness, and unstinted praise for their noble purpose 
in serving bcth the Nation and the State. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

STATE of New York, 
THe ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


Albany, Alarch 23, 1918. 
Hon. FrepertcKk C. Hicks, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear CONGRESSMAN Hicxs: As a loyal New Yorker, you will be 
interested to read the inclosed two orders which I have just issued. 
We are very proud of the service which the New York Guard, now num- 
bering 18,000 men, are doing in the State of New York to protect lives 
and property ; but it is essential that we encourage as much as possible 
enlistments from it into the Federal Army, because the men whom we 
have trained are prepared to enter Federal service as noncommissioned 
officers, something very important to a new organization like our 
National Army. 

It gives me tveat pleasure to report to you that over and above the 
69,241 men whom we iave drafted and sent into the Federal service 
and the 100,000 volunteers who have also entered that service we now 
have in this State for the protection of lives and property no less 
than 63,000 trained efficients, 18,000 of whom are in the New York 
Guard, 10,000 in the Home Defense Reserve, and 35,000 more who are 
youths between 16 and 18 vears of :ge, whose military training is so 
far advanced that they are now taking part in regimental reviews. 

We are glad to say that in this regard New York State can safely 
invite comparison with the other States of the Union, in many of which 
there has not even yet vegun the organization of armed bodies of men 
to protect lives and property, which protection is now desirable. but 
which will become vitally necessary after the shipment to France of 
oe Regular Army, our National Guard Army, and our conscripted 

rmy. 

Very sincerely. 





C. H. SHerriLy, 
The Adjutant General, State of New York. 
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STATE OF NEW York, 
Tus ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Albany, March 21, 1918, 
General Orders, No. 13. 

I. The New York Guard is not only performing a valuable and neces- 
sary service in training its members for State duty and in gua-ding the 
Barge Canals. the New York Aqueduct, railway bridges, and Various 
public utilities and munition plants but also it is at the same time 
serving the Nation as a training school for the Federal Army. The 
value of the New York Guard as such a training school can not be over- 
estimated, especially in the preparation of noncommissioned officers, so 
essential to a new force like the National Army. Many men after a 

eriod of training in the State service are enlisting in Federal sery- 
ce, the United States thus obtaining recruits with military experience, 
and the men thus enjoying a training in the New York Guard fitting 
them for rapid advancement in Federal service. Men of draft age are 
also finding service in the New York Guard a useful preparation for 
their duties after being cal'ed to the Federal colors. 

II. It is the desire of this office to facilitate in every way the enlist- 
ment in Federal service of members of the New York Guard who are 
willing to so enlist. With this end in view, commanding officers will! 
afford every opportunity to members of their commands for such enlist- 
ment, granting them passes for not to exceed 24 hours for that pur- 
pose if on active duty. Discharges, however, will not be granted until 
the applicants are accepted for enlistment by a United States recruit- 
ing officer, and upon receipt of official notice of such acceptance action 
will be taken as set forth in Paragraph III of this order. Commanding 
officers should also establish cordiai relations with United States re- 
cruiting officers and should cooperate with them in obtaining rectuits 
whenever requested to do so. 

ITI. Upon receipt of official notice, either from this office or from a 
United States recruiting officer, that a member of the New York Guard 
has been accepted for enlistment in Federal service, his immediate com- 
manding officer will at once arly, to the proper officer for the discharge 
of the man from the New Yor uard. If the man is on active duty, he 
will be relieved therefrom as promptly as. possible. If the man is not 
on active duty, he will be considered as released from State service 
upon his turning in to his New York Guard company commander public 
= erty in his a a and his discharge will be forwarded as here- 
nafter indicated. ‘The discharge of an enlisted man accepted for Fed- 
eral service will be forwarded to the United States recruiting officer 
who accepted the man, with request that same be returned for cancel- 
lation in the event of the man not completing his enlistment in the 
Federal service. 

By command of the governor: CuarLes HO. SHERRILE, 

The Adjutant Gencral. 


STATE OF New York, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Albany, March 22, 1918. 


General Orders, No. 14. 


I. The Regulations for the Military Forces of the State prescribe 
that deliberations, discussions, statements, or remarks with respect to 
military matters, whether oral, written, or printed, by officers or enlisted 
men of the State forces, criticizing or reflecting upon others in the mill- 
tary service of the United States are prohibited. 

II. While this prohibition is necessary at all times to proper military 
discipline, it assumes especial importance in time of war, when the 
entire Nation is vitally concerned in military matters. At such 2 time 
any real or seeming disagreement or difference of opinion in the Mili- 
tary Establishment, or any criticism of or reflection upon those engaged 
in the conduct of the war, which is given public expression, tends to 
embarrass the National Government in the exercise of its proper func- 
tions, and is used by those who would sow discord and dissension 
among the people as an evidence of weakness and mismanagement on 
the part of the Government. 

III. It is evident that any violation of this prohibition should be 
promptly and severely punished during time of war. Under the Arti- 
cles of War such an offense is punishable by dismissal from the service 
in the case of officers and dishonorable discharge in the case of enlisted 
men, and such other punishment as a court-martial may direct. 

IV. Members of the New York Guard are hereby directed fo carefully 
observe the provisions of regulations in regard to this matter. Com- 
manding officers will promptly report any violations thereof. This 
order will be posted on the bulletin boards of all organizations of the 
New York Guard during the period of the war. : 

Sy command of the governor: 

CnanLes H. SHErRiLn, 
The Adjutant General. 


Number of New York men in the service. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY. 
May 1, 1918. 
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The above is exclusive of the New York State National Guard 
of 40,000 or of the enlistments in the Army previous to April 1, 
1917. 

New York, with a population of nearly 10,000,000, has fur- 
nished more than 10 per cent of the ‘total number of men.who 
are now serving with the colors. You can always depend upon 


the loyalty and patriotism of the citizens of New York, and the 
figures given above demonstrate that now, in this hour of crisis, 
as in the past, when the call of country sounds throughout the 
Nation the Empire State has responded with more than her full 
share in defense of the Republic and for the honor of the flag. 
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Speech of Hon. Walter M. Chandler, Delivered at the Town 
and Country Club, in the City of Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JULIUS KAHN, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 138, 1918. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, taking advantage of the leave 
granted me this morning to extend my remarks by inserting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a speech delivered by Hon. WALTER 
M. CHANDLER, of New York, before the Town and Country Ciub 
of Washington, D. C., a few weeks ago, I submit said speech 
accordingly. I was present on the occasion when Mr. CHANDLER 
delivered the address. It showed so much research into history 
and such a knowledge of “ The people of the Book” that I asked 
his permission to insert it in the ConGRESSIONAL RECORD, so that 
those who had not had an opportunity of studying the question 
as he has studied it might get the benefit of his research and com- 
pilation. I had read Mr. CHANDrER’s instructive and illuminat- 
ing book entitled “The Trial of Jesus from a Lawyer’s View- 
point.” It showed such an evidence of fairness, such an entire 
absence of religious prejudice, that I became impressed with the 
- spirit of eatholicity of its author, and we have been firm friends 
ever since. 

In his address before the Town and Country Club Mr. CHan- 
DLER Made some remarks that were complimentary to myself. I 
asked that he expunge them from his speech. He replied that 
he would not give me permission to insert his address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp if it were in any wise altered or revised 
and that it would have to be published as he delivered it or not 
at all. The speech as delivered was as follows: 


THE JEW AS SOLDIER, CITIZEN, PATRIOT, ORATOR, AND STATESMAN. 


My friends, I thank my distinguished colleague from Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Kaun, for the kind and complimentary things that 
he has said about me in his speech of introduction. His senti- 
ments of appreciation and esteem are most cordially recipro- 
cated by me. It is certainly a great honor to address a mass 
meeting of this kind over which he has consented to preside. 
It is indeed a still greater honor to be associated with him in 
national legislation in the House of Representatives. 

The American Congress is honored in its personnel by no 
abler Member than Jutius KAunn, of California. He is admired 
and honored by all his colleagues in the House, irrespective of 
party affiliations. He is as well and favorably known in New 
York City as he is in San Francisco, and if any strange stroke 
of political fortune should ever deprive him of his seat from his 
home State it would only be necessary for him to move to New 
York, acquire a residence of a single year, and permit us; who 
recognize and appreciate his great ability and his lofty and 
unsullied patriotism, to return him to Congress. I myself would 
nominate him if he should not be so imprudent as to settle in 
my district. [Laughter.] 

JULIvS KAHN is a Jew. His able and fearless championship 
of conscription on the floor of the House, his eloquent and im- 
passioned pleas for American unity in the conduct of the great 
war, reminding us of earlier and grander years of American 
oratory and eloquence, and, above all, his fierce denunciations 
of every form of American disloyalty and sedition, are a splen- 
did refutation of the mean libel and silly slander of a few 
ignorant and unthinking persons, that American Jews are lack- 
ing in patriotism in the great world conflict now being waged. 

My friends, the subject announced for this evening’s address 
is this, ‘“‘ The Jew as soldier, citizen, patriot, orator, and states- 
man.” TI shall discuss the subject under the following headings: 

(1) The Jew as soldier. 

(2) The Jew as citizen and patriot. 

(3) The Jew as orator and statesman. 

The. treatment of these several subdivisions must of neces- 
sity le brief. 

THE JEW AS A SOLDIER. 

It nas been often remarked that the Jews have produced no 
Caesars, no Napoleons; that Jewish history is devoid of martial 
interest; and that, individually, the Jews are lacking in per- 
sonal courage. There is a grain of truth in this contention, but 
only a grain. Warfare is ubhorrent to the Hebrew tempera- 
ment. The voice of prophecy, not the voar of cannon; the tri- 
umphs of the spirit, not the vic ories of the flesh, are the signs 
* and synibois, the towers cial fruitaze, of Hebrew life. 


The Jews cheerfully admit that they have produced no 
Crsars or Napoleons. Those conquerors were the scourges of 
humanity, the imperial butchers of mankind. Cesar slew a mil- 
lion of Gauls and sent into slavery and exile still another mil- 
lion. Three millions of Frenchmen paid the last debt due to 
nature and to God while following the standard of the Corsican, 
As many foreigners died while opposing his despotic, imperial 
designs. ‘The pious Israelite justly regards these men as mon- 
sters and thanks his God that the pages of his history have not 
been cursed with the imprint of such deeds. 

Hebrew repugnance to military glory and Hebrew pride in 
eivie achievement are clearly reflected in the following lines 
from a great Jewish historian: 

If ever the time comes when the prophecies of the Jewish seers are 
fulfilled and nation no longer raises the sword against nation, when 
the olive leaf instead of the laurel adorns the brow of the great, and 
the achievements of noble minds are familiar te the dwellers in cot- 
tages and palaces alike, then the history of the world will have the 
same character as Jewish history. On its pages will be inscribed not 
the warrior’s prowess and his victories, nor diplomatic schemes and 
pose ag: a but the progress of culture and its practical application in 

Whether the individual Jew is cowardly or courageous de- 
pends upon the viewpoint taken. Truth is a gem of many 
facets, and the angle of vision determines the amount and qual- 
ity of light supplied the brain. Too many people mistake 
coarseness for courage and brutality for strength. Some men 
are sensitive, spiritual, and physically delicate. Others are 
muscular, brutal, and phlegmatic. The Jew belongs to the 
former rather than to the latter class; henee his aversion, from 
a sense of inequality, to physical combat. 

Nevertheless, after all apologies have been offered and ex- 
cuses made, the fact remains that the Jews are not lacking ip 
military genius or in personal courage when the loftier senti- 
ments of religion and patriotism eall them to the field of battle. 
The Old Testament more than once bears witness to this truth. 
The war song of Deborah is filled with martial music. The 
Battle of Gideon was a battle of heroes. The godlike feats of 
Saul, Jonathan, and David attest the prowess of the ancient 
sons of Israel. Certain of the Psalms sound like trumpet calls 
to battle. 

Judas Maceabzeus, “a lion in his deeds and a lion’s whelp 
roaring for prey,” is the great military hero of ancient Jewish 
history. He was -the Robert Bruce, the William Wallace, of 
ancient Palestine. With a band of devoted followers he de- 
scended from the mountains, won a succession of brilliant vic- 
tories over the best generals of Syria, and finally drove idola- 
ters and profaners of the temple from his native country. His 
glorious deeds are recalled and invoked by the following thrill- 
ing poem by the gifted Jewish poetess, Emma Lazarus, en- 
titled : 

THE BANNER OF THE JEW. 
Wake, Israel, wake! Recall to-day 
The glorious Maccabean rage, 
The sire heroic, hoary-gray, 
His fivefold lion lineage ; 


The wise, the elect, the help of God, 
The burst of spring, the avenging rod. 


From Mizpah’s mountain ridge they saw 
Jerusalem’s empty streets, her shrine 

Laid waste where Greeks profaned the law, 
With idol and with pag&n sign. 

Mourners in tattered black were there, 

With ashes sprinkled on their hair. 


Then from the steny peak there rang 

A blast to ope the graves; down poured 
The Maceabean clan who san 

Their battle anthem to the Lord. 
Five heroes lead; then, following, see 
Ten thousand rush to victory! 


Oh, for Jerusalem’s trumpet now, 
To biow a blast of shattering power, 
To wake the sleepers high and low, 
And rouse them to the urgent hour! 
No hand for vengeance, but to save, 
A million naked swords should wave. 


Oh, deem not dead that martial fire; 
Say not the mystic flame is spent! 
With Moses’s law and David's lyre, 
Your ancient strength remains unbent. 
Let but an Ezra arise anew 
To life the banner of the Jew! 


A rag, 2 mock at first—ere long, 
When men have bled and women wept, 
To guard its precious folds from wrong, 
Even they who shrunk, even they whe slept, 
Shall 'eap to bless it, and to save— 


Strike, for the brave revere the brave! 
This beautiful poem seems to have been modeled after Lord 
Byron’s “ Isles of Greece,” for it has the same pathetic Inment 


and martial rapture. 
Ancient secular history is not forgetful of deste!) skill i 
Julius Cesar more than once paid sper: tite 6 


Ue. 








This is an extract from one of his famous 


brew 
decrees touching Jewish affairs in Syria: 
-I, Julius Cesar, imperator the second time and high priest, have 


courage. 


made this decree, with the approbation of the Senate. Whereas 
Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander the Jew, hath demonstrated his fidelity 
and diligence about our affairs, and this both now and in former times, 
both in peace and in war, ag many of our generals have borne witness, 
and came to our assistance in the last Alexandrian War with 1,500 
soldiers; and when he was sent by me to Mithradates showed himself 
superior in valor to ail the rest of the army: for these reasons I will 
add that Hyrcanus, the son of Alexander, and his children be ethnarchs 
of the Jews, and have the high priesthood of the Jews forever, accord- 
ing to the customs of their forefathers, and that he and his sons be 
our confederates. 

It is respectfully submitted that Julius Cezesar was a competent 
judge of valor, and that his tribute to the courage of those 1,500 
Jews was no common eulogy. 

The chronicles of the Middle Ages, like those of antiquity, 
are rich with the records of deeds of heroism of the sons of 
Israel. Under King Alfonso VI of Castile, 1068, 40.000 Jews 
fought against Yusuf Ibu Teshufin in the Battle of Zalaka with 
such heroism that the battle field was strewn with their bodies. 

Modern history is also luminous with proofs of Jewish cour- 
age, skill, and discipline in war. If we are to believe Disraeli 
in Coningsby, Napoleon’s great marshals, Soult and Massena, 
were Jews. The Jewish Encyclopedia denies that Soult was a 
Jew, but Disraeli was not only a great statesman but a reliable 
historical authority as well. Napoleon admiringly styled the 
Gentile Ney “the bravest of the brave.” He affectionately 
called the Hebrew Massena “the child of victory,” and when 
giving: orders to Soult he simply said, “Do, Marshal Soult, as 
you are accustomed to do.” 

In all the wars of America the Jew has played an honorable 
aud conspicuous rdle. At the time of the American Revolution 
there were not more than 3,000 Jews in all North America. 
Nevertheless, 46 names of prominent Jews are known, 24 of 
them being those of officers. Maj. Benjamin Nones, a native of 
_ Bordeaux, France, who came to America in 1777, served on the 
staffs of both Lafayette and Washington. Col. Isaac Franks 
became aid de camp to Washington, holding the rank of colonel 
on his staff, and served with distinction through the war. Anc 
when the brave Baron de Kalb fell mortally wounded at the 
battle of Camden, S. C., August 16, 1780, three Jews, Maj. Nones, 
Capt. Jacob De La Motta, and Capt. Jacob De Leon, carried him 
from the field of battle. 

But it was not in the War of the Revolution that the military 
services of the Jew in America were most signally rendered. 
More than 50 years ago civil war broke upon the country. The 
most momentous struggle in the nineteenth century called to the 
field of battle the finest armies of the world. Men from the 
North and men from the South rushed to the dividing line in 
serried ranks with martial step and with hearts that beat like 
kettle drums. Jews did not content themselves with remaining 
merely interested spectators of the colossal struggle, but, fol- 
lowing where conviction led, marched side by side and shoulder 
to shoulder with their Gentile comrades, and on every field ex- 
hibited the finest courage and the finest discipline. 

it was in the great Civil War that the patriotism and gal- 
lantry, the military ardor, and capacity of the Jew shown 
forth most brilliantly. The Jewish population of the United 
States in 1861 was less than 150,000 souls. Nevertheless, ac- 
cording to a list furnished by Simon Wolf, neariv 8,000 Jews are 
known to have served in the Federal and Confederate Armies. 
This list exhibits 40 staff officers, 11 naval officers, 9 generals, 
18 colonels, 8 lieutenant colonels, 40 majors, 205 captains, 325 
lieutenants, 48 adjutants, and 25 surgeons. 

The highest rank attained by a Jew during the Civil War 
was that of brevet major general, by Frederick Knefler, a 
native of Hungary. He went out as a private in the Seventy- 
ninth Indiana Volunteer Infantry and rose from the ranks 
successively to be colonel, brigadier general, and brevet major 
general. His gallant conduct at Chickamauga gave him the 
highest military command ever held by a Jew in America. 

Edward §S. Solomon, colonel of the Eighty-second Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, became brigadier general in recognition of 
valiant services at Chancellorsville and Gettysburg. 

Leopold Blumenberg commanded a regiment as colonel at the 
Battle of Antietam, and received a wound from which he lied 
in 1875. 

Philip J. Joachimson was colonel of the Fifty-ninth New 
York Volunteer Regiment. 

Israel Moses was lieutenant colonel of a regiment in Gen. 
Sickles’s brigade. 

Both the Federal and Confederate Armies were nobly repre- 
sented in the ranks by the sons of Hebrew fathers. It is a 
striking fact that 14 famities alone contributed 53 men. To the 
Confederate Army, 6 Cohen brothers were sent by North 
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by Virginia; 3 Cohen brothers by Arkansas; 3 Levy brothers 
by Louisiana. The Jonas brothers, four in number, went from 
Mississippi to fight in the Confederate Army, while the fifth, 
Edward Jonas, fought for the Union in the Fiftieth Illinois. 
From the North went 5 Wenk brothers; Ohio sent 38 Koch 
brothers; Pennsylvania sent 3 Emanuel brothers. But it is 
needless to swell the list: These are given to illustrate that 
the Jews were well represented on the battle fields of. the Civil 
War. 

In the Spanish-American War the Jews were not lacking in 
numbers or. lagging in courage or spirit. The records of the 
War Department show that more than 4,000 furloughs were 
granted to Jewish soldiers who wished to return home to 
celebrate Rosh Hashana and Yom Kippur. This suggests a 
much larger enlistment in the general service. 

The first man to fall in the attack on Manila was Sergt. Mor- 
ris Justh, a Jew, of the First California Volunteers, a regiment 
that numbered more than 100 Jews in its ranks. 

The Astor Battery numbered 10 Jews among its 99 men. 

Fifteen Jews went down to death in the Maine, destroyed in 
the harbor .of Habana. 

Commander Adolph Marix, of the Navy, a Hebrew, was 
judge advocate of the Maine disaster board of inquiry. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the intrepid leader of the Rough Riders, 
declared that in that brave regiment of historic and world 
renown the most audacious courage was shown by the seven 
Jewish Rough Riders, one of whom he promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy. 

Reliable figures are not yet at hand concerning the proportion 
of Jews who will fill the ranks of the mighty American Army 
that will be sent abroad to represent our great country on the — 
battle fields and in the battle trenches of Europe; but if his- 
tory repeats itself, their number will be all out of proportion to 
and much greater than their-representation in the general popu- 
lation of the country. Telegraphic dispatches from the front 
have already disclosed the fact that Jews have already made 
the last great sacrifice for the country that affords them citizen- 
ship unrestricted and freedom without abridgment. 

While complete and reliable statistics are not yet to be had 
concerning the proportion of Jews who will participate in the 
great world struggle for the freedom of mankind, sufficient 
information is at hand to make a reasonably accurate forecast. 

The population of the United States is a little more than 
100,000,000, of whom a trifle more than 8,000,000 are Jews. The 
military and naval forces of the United States number from 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 men. How many of these are Jews? Sec- 
retary of War Baker made an estimate some time ago of 60,000. 
We have reason to believe that this is an underestimate rather 
than an overestimate, for the bureau of Jewish statistics of 
the American Jewish Committee, with limited resources and but 
scarcely beginning its investigations, has already listed about 
40,000 names. 

But even if we accept the conservative estimate of Secretary 
Baker, it would appear that as the Jews of the United States 
constitute about 3 per cent of the total population of the coun- 
try, so the Jews in the American forces constitute about 3 per 
cent of the personnel. In other words, judging by surface 
appearances alone, the Jews are contributing their full quota. 
Should we go below the surface, however—should we analyze 
these figures carefully—we would find that they are infinitely 
more creditable to the Jews of America than their face value 
indicates, and for the following reasons: 

First. Because of the great influx of comparatively recent 
immigration among the Jews large numbers now in this coun- 
try are not naturalized, and many among the unnaturalized are 
citizens of Russia and hence not liable to be called for service, 
while many others are citizens of Austria; that is, technically, 
alien enemies. 

Second. The character of Jewish immigration during the last 
quarter of a century has been peculiar in so far as it has in- 
cluded an unusually large number of persons now beyond fight- 
ing age and of women and children. Thus a study of the immi- 
gration figures for the decade 1899-1909 will show that the 
Jews had a higher percentage of children under 14 and a lower 
percentage of men of military age than any of the tmmigrant 
peoples. At the same time, this immigration had a dispropor- 
tionately large female element. Thus, in the year 1910, for 
example, the percentage of males among all immigrants was 
70.7; among Jews it was only 54.8. The percentage of females 
among all immigrant groups was 29.3; among Jews it wus 45.2. 
In other words, while among all immigrants the women con- 
stituted less than one-third, among Jews they constituted nearly 
one-half, of the immigration. This peculiarity has, of course. 
been due simply to the fact that much of fhe immigration from 
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that is, entire families, young and old, were forced to ndetai Dayid de Sela Pool, New Yorl: Appointed by Mr. Hoover 
snd not merely the young males, us is the case, for instance, | member of Commission on Food Conservation Propaganda. 


in Italian emigration. 

‘Third. Again, many of the Jewish males suffer from. disabili- 
ties—such as tubercular tendencies, nervous affections, defects of 
sight and hearing—all due to the oppressive conditions under 
which they or their parents had been compelled to live before 
they came to America, 

3ecause of these facts it is probably well within the truth to 
declare that, while 3 per cent of the inhabitants of the United 
States are Jews, only about 14 per cent of the men capable of 
bearing arms in this country are Jews. Now, it is generally 
assumed that the man power of a nation, for military pur- 
poses, is about 10 per cent of the population. - In the United 
States, therefore, the comparison between Jewish and non- 
Jewish contributions may be summed up thus: 

Of the general population of the country 10 per cent are 

capable of bearing arms, and 2 per cent are now actually under 

‘arms; that is, one-fifth of the possible levy is serving.and four- 
fifths are not. But among the Jews of the United States only 
about 5 per cent are capable of bearing arms, and 2 per cent are 
already doing so. This means that while for the country at 
large only 20 per cent of the “capables” are now in service, 
among the Jews fully 40 per cent have answered the call. The 
Jews of America have oversubscribed their allotment of man 
power by 100 per cent. 

When we come to consider noted Jews who are prominently 
identified with the conduct of the war on both sides, each sup- 
porting his own country with devotion and sacrifice, we are 
deeply impressed with the character of the men and the admir- 
able length of the list. Let us group them by countries: 

UNITED STATES. 

Felix Frankfurter, Boston: Appointed confidential assistant 
to Secretary Baker May, 1917. Since then has been appointed 
by President Wilson to settle labor disturbances in the West, 
and is now director of all war labor. 

JcuLivs Kann, San Francisco: Upon refusal of Democratic 
chairman of Military Affairs Committee dealing with draft bill, 
Mr. Kaun, ranking Republican member, though born in Ger- 
many, pressed it to passage. 

Albert Michelson, Chicago: Appointed official scientific ad- 
viser of the Army and Navy Departments, Washington. 

Leo S. Rowe, Philadelphia: Appointed secretary of the Ameri- 
can group of the joint commission on Mexican situation Sep- 
tember, 1916. Appointed Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
May, 1917. 

A. C. Ratchesky, Boston: Appointed vice chairman of the 
Board of Food Administration of Massachusetts. 

Louis E. Kirstein, Boston: Appointed by Secretary Baker 
chairman of the committee to study conditions in the Govern- 
ment industry affecting the making of uniforms. 

Joseph Krauskopf, Philadelphia: Appointed by Mr. Hoover 
member of the Commission on Food Conservation Propaganda, 

Ferdinand Strauss, Boston: Member of Board on Prevention 
of Social Evils around Military Camps. Appointed by Massa- 
chusetts Public Safety Commission. 

Julius Rosenwald, Chicago: Chairman committee on supplies, 
Council of National Defense. : 

‘Bernard Baruch: Member Council of National Defense. 

Julian W. Mack, Chicago: Author of soldiers’ and sailors’ 
nllowance compensation and insurance act. 

Millard W. Mack: Chairman of war-insurance bureau in 
France. 

David A.-Ellis, Boston: Fuel administrator of Massachusetts. 

-Roland S. Morris, [hiladelphia: Ambassador to Japan. 

- Albert Strauss, New York City: Personal representative of 
Secretary McAdoo on the War Trade Board. 

Samuel Untermyer, New York City: Legal adviser to the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue of the war-revenue <ct. 

- Lee K. Frankel, New York City: Appointed member of execu- 
tive committee for national defense. 

‘Samuel J. Rosensohn, New York City: Appointed confidential 
assistant to the Secretary of War to take the place of Felix 
Frankfurter. 

Herbert H. Lehman, New York: Appointed textile expert of 
Navy Department. 

Moritz ‘Rosenthal, New York: Formerly general counsel to 
Mr. Mitchell Palmer, Alien Property Administrator. 

Henry: Moskowitz, New York: Formerly commissioner of 
foods and markets for New Yerk City. 

Abram Flexner, New York: Appointed by Secretary Daniels 
to investigate health conditions in the Navy. 

Louis J. Horowitz, New York: Appointed director of the for- 
eign department of the Red Cross. 


Nathan Straus, New York: Appointed by Secretary Daniels 
to investigate health conditions in the Navy. 

Stephen S. Wise, New York: Member of the committee on or- 
ganization of the food council of New York City. 

Julius H. Cohen, New York: Secretary of the War Board of 
the port of New York. 

Michael Friedman, New York: United States food administra- 
tor and quartermaster general, New York State Guard. 

Sydney E. Goldstein, New York: Member of Commission on 
Tood Conservation Propaganda. 

Edward Herbert, New York: Secretary to Red Cress commis- 
sion to Roumania. 


ENGLAND. “ 


John Monash, major general. 

H. S. Seligman, brigadier general. 

Spencer Seligman, brigadier general. 

David P. Hirsch, captain, Victoria Cross posthumously. 

Jack (Weiss) White, Victoria Cross. 

Sir Matthew Nathan, formerly undersecretary for Ireland, 
now director of finance to ministry of pensions. 

Viscount Reading, ambassador extraordinary to United States. 

Edwin P. Montagu, ex-minister of munitions. 

Herbert L. Samuels, formerly postmaster general, formerly 
home secretary, secretary of state for India. 

Sir Alfred M. Mond, first commissioner of works in present 
cabinet. 

Edwin Samuel Montagu, financial secretary of treasury, ap- 
pointed May, 1915. 

FRANCE. 

Louis Lucien Klotz, minister of finance. 

Henry Simon, minister of colonies. 

David Fernand, minister of agriculture in Painleve cabinet. 

Ignace Edouard, undersecretary for war, March, 1917. 

Camille Levy, brigadier general (mentioned in dispatches at 
least five times). 

Bernheimer and Weiller, lieutenant generals. 

Heyman (major general), general of divisions. 

ITALY. 


Salvatore Barzilai, cabinet member with portfolio. 
Luigi Luzzati, formerly prime minister. 
Baron Sydney Sonnino, minister of foreign affairs (half Jew). 
Gen. Ottolenghi, formerly minister of war, 
Senator Ludovico Mortars, president of the court of cassation. 
BELGIUM. 
Paul Hymans, minister to Great Britain. 
SERBIA. 
Abraham Levy, assistant minister of finance. 
NEW ZEALAND. 


Arthur M. Myers, minister of munitions and customs, 
GERMANY. 

Dr. Bernhard Von Dernburg, half Jew. 

Alfred Ballin. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

Moritz Feldman, lieutenant general. 

Leopold Ausberzhitz, major general. 

Julius Bauer, brigadier general. 

Von Schweitzer, field marshal, 

In the light of this splendid showing of the Jewish race in 
the rank and file, as well as among the notables, of the defenders 
of the liberty, humanity, and civilization of the earth, it is in- 
deed to be regretted that Provost Marshal General Crowder, with 
the approval of Secretary Baker, should have issued on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1918, to medical examiners the following instructions: 

CAUSES AND MOTIVES OF MALINGERING. 

These must be clearly understood in order that medical cxaminers 
may be on the alert for deception. The foreign born, and especially 
Jews, are more rpt to malinger (to pretend to be ill) than the native 
born; eastern Europeans more than western Europeans. . 

It is creditable to the magnanimity and sense of justice of 
both the President and Secretary of War that this reference to 
the Jews was ordered stricken out when complaint was made. 

After all, it is evident that Jews can and will fight when oc- 
casion requires, but it must be said to their credit that warfare 
is not their trade. 

THE JEW AS CITIZEN AND PATRIOT. 


After the fall of Jerusalem (A, D. 70) the Jew was a wanderer 
for many centuries upon the face of the earth without a home 
and country. Until the closing years of the eighteenth century 
the Christian Governments of Europe denied him_the simplest 
rights of a free man and a citizen. While not a slave in the 


sense of chattel property, the Jews were frequently regarded 
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as an atiachment of the soil, like the ancient Spartan helots, 
and were transferred from one sovereign to another. At other 
times, having been despoiled of their goods, they were expelled 
by wholesale and without ceremony from the countries which 
they had come to regard as their homes. 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 1492 by an edict of 
Ferdinand and Isabella was a most painful epoch in the history 
of the Hebrew race. The real reason of this wholesale per- 
secution was the fact that the Jews refused to become Christians 
when commanded to lo so by fanatically pious Spanish sover- 
eigns. According to Isidore Loeb, 165,00€ Jews left their homes 
and wandered away in exile in foreign lands. History relates 
many pathetic incidents that marked the beginning of this dis- 
persion. Great,numbers of the Jewish community of Segovia 
passed the last three days of their stay in the city in the Jewish 
cemetery, fasting and wailing over being parted “rom their 
beloved dead. 

Jews were not permitted to inhabit Spain ‘again until 1858, 
when a republic was established, and a repeal of the ancient 
edict of expulsion was secured from Gen. Prim through the 
influence of H. Guedella, of London. But even then they were 
not allowed the rights of unrestricted citizenship. 

The French Revolution brought liberty and equality to Jews 
as well as to Gentiles in France, and gave rights of citizenship 
to all. 

The Jews were not completely emancipated in England until 
1858, when they were admitted to Parliament without being 
compelled to take the oath, “ On the faith of a true Christian.” 

It must not be imagined, however, that the free and enlight- 
ened policies of France, England, and the United States have 
been everywhere pursued. Very few substantial rights of citi- 
zenship were enjoyed prior to the Russian Revolution by either 
Russian or Roumanian Jews; and, it may be added, nearly 
7,000,000 Jews, about one-half of the total Jewish population of 
the earth, live in Russia and Roumania. 

The political status of the Jew 150 years ago was a puzzle to 
the brainiest statesmen of Europe. Although the year 1793 
witnessed the revolutionary emancipation of the Jews in France, 
Napoleon did not afterwards regard them as citizens. He once 
declared: “The Jews are not in the same category with the 
Christians. We have to judge them by the political not the 
civil right, for they are not citizens.” And to gain desired 
information concerning them for the purpose of framing ap- 
propriate legislation for the Jews in the general reconstruction 
of the Empire after the French Revolution, he propounded the 
following 12 questions to the Sanhedrin of France: 

(1) Is it lawful for Jews to have more than one wife? 

(2) Is divorce allowed by the Jewish religion? Is divorce valid, 


although pronounced not by the courts of justice, but by virtue of laws 
in contradiction to the French code? 

(3) May a Jewess marry a Christian, or a Jew a Christian woman. 
or does Jewish law order that the Jews should intermarry among 
themselves? 

(4) In the eyes of Jews are Frenchmen not of the Jewish religion 
considered as brethren or as strangers? 

(5) What conduct does Jewish law prescribe toward Frenchmen nct 
of the Jewish religion? 

(6) Do the Jews born in France, and treated by the law as French 
citizens, acknowledge France as their country? Are they bound to 
defend it? Are they bound to obey the laws and follow the directiens 
of the civil code? 

(7) Who elects the rabbis? 

(8) What kind of — jurisdiction do the rabbis exercise over the 
Jews? What judicial powers do they exercise over them? 

_ (9) Are the police jurisdiction of the rabbis and the forms of elec- 
tion regulated by Jewish law, or are they only sanctioned by custom? 
te age Are there professions from which the Jews are excluded by 

eir law? 

‘ Gy) ieee Jewish law forbid the Jews to take usury from their 
rethren 

(12) Does it forbid or does it allow usury in dealing with strangers? 


To these questions the French Sanhedrin made the following 
replies: 


= 

(1) That, in conformity with the decree of R. Gershom, polygamy is 
forbidden to the Israelites. 

(2) That divoree by the Jewish law is valid only after previous de- 
cision of the civi! authorities. 

(3) — the religious act of marriage must be preceded by a civil 
contract. 

(4) That every Israelite is religiously bound to consider his non- 
Jewish fellow citizens as brothers and to aid, protect, and love them 
as though they were coreligionists. 

(6) That the Israelite is required to consider the land of his birth 
or adoption as his fatherland, and shall love and defend it when called 
upon. 

: (7) That Judaism does not forbid any kind of handicraft or occupa- 
tion. 

(8) That it 3 commendable for Israclites to engage in agriculture, 
— labor. and the arts, as their ancestors in Palestine were wont 
to do. 

(9) That, fina'ly, Israelites are forbidden to exact usury from Jew 
or Christian. 


These questions and answers formed the basis of all subse- 
quent legislation by the French Government in regard to Jewish 
religous affairs and plans. 
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Ascher, the great Jewish teacher, framed this catechism for 
the Jewish youth of England: 


Has the Jew a fatherland besides Jerusalem? 

Yes; the country wherein he is bred and born, and in which he has 
the liberty to practice his religion, and where he is allowed to carry on 
traffic and trade and enjoy all the advantages and protection of the law 
in common with the citizens of other creeds, this country the Israelite 
is bound to acknowledge as his fatherland. to the benefit of which he 
must do his best to contribute. The sovereign who rules over this land 
is (after God) his sovereign; its laws, sc long as they are not contra- 
dictory to the divine law, are also the Israelite’s laws, and the duties of 
his fellow citizens are also his duties. 


This catechism and the answers of the French Sanhedrin de- 
fine clearly the Jewish notion of the citizenship and fatherland 
of the Jews. 

But it must be conceded that in the case of this strange and 
extraordinary people there is a peculiar kind of fatherland 
known to no other race; a fatherland not based upon the soil 
of earth, nor bounded by streams or mountains, nor subject to 
the pains and penalties of physical decay and death; a father- 
land whose kingdom is of the Spirit and whose law is the word 
of God. Hear Heine describe this fatherland : 


The Jews may console themselves for having lost Jerusalem and the 
temple and the Ark of the Covenant and the golden vessels and the 
precious things of Solomon. Such a loss is merely insignificant in 
comparison with the Bible, the imperishable treasure which they have 
rescued. If I do not err, it was Mahomet who named the Jews “ the 
people of the Book,” a name which has remained theirs to the present 
day on the earth and which is deeply characteristic. A book is their 
very fatherland, their treasure, their governor, their bliss, and their 
bane. They live within the peaceful boundaries of this book. Here 
they exercise their inalienable rights. Here they can neither be driven 
along nor despised. Here they are strong and worthy of admiration. 
Absorbed in the city of this book, they observed little of the changes 
which went on about them in the real world; nations arose and per- 
ished ; states bloomed and disappeared ; revolutions stormed forth out of 
the soil; but they lay bewed down over their book and observed nothing 
of the wild tumult of the times which passed over their heads. 


Zebulon B. Vance, quoting Prof. Maury, compares the great 
human current of this strange Jewish fatherland to the Gulf 
Stream: 


“There is a river in the ocean; in the severest droughts it never 
fails and in the mightiest floods it never overflows. he Gulf of 
Mexico is its fountain, and its mouth is in the Arctic seas. It is the 
Gulf Stream. There is in the world no other such majestic flow of 
waters. Its current is more rapid than the Mississippi or the Amazon 
and its volume more than a thousand times greater. Its waters as far 
out from the Gulf as the Carolina coasts are of an ind'go blue; they 
are so distinctly marked that their lines of junction with the common 
sea water may be traced by the eye. Often one-half of a vessel may 
be perceived floating in the Gulf Stream water while the other half 
is in common water of the sea, so sharp is the line and such is the 
want of affinity between these waters, and such, too, the reluctance, 
so to speak, on the part of the Gulf Stream to mingle with the common 
water of the sea.” (Prof. M. F. Maury.) 

This curious phenomenon in the aa world has its counterpart 
in the moral. here is a lonely river in the midst of the ocean of 
mankind. The mightiest flood of human temptation has never caused 
it to overflow and the fiercest fires of human cruelty, though seven 
times heated in the furnace of religious bigotry, have never caused it 
to dry up, although its waves for 2,000 years have rolled crimson 
with the blood of its martyrs. Its fountain is in the gray dawn of 
the world’s history and its mouth is somewhere in the shadows of 
eternity. . It, too, refuses to mingle with the surrounding waves, and 
the line which divides its restless billows from the common waters of 
humanity is also plainly visible to the eye. It is the Jewish Fees. 

ANCE. 


This conception of a fatherland above the earth and having 
no physical boundaries may seem to many a _ far-fetched 
thought, a strained political metaphor; but the idea is not new, 
nor is it confined to spiritual kingdoms. Waldstein says: 

The abolition of slavery and the Renaissance are as much a father- 
land as are England, Germany, France, or the United States. 

Kosviusko was once asked where his country was. ‘‘ Where 
freedom is not” was the reply of the valiant Pole; and whether 
in the wilderness of America or on the plains of Poland, 
Kosciusko felt at home and within the boundaries of his father- 
land provided his sword was unsheathed in the name of liberty. 

It has been repeatedly charged by Gentile writers that it is 
impossible to make a good citizen of the Jew; that he is 
incapable of becoming a patriot. Only a few years ago a cele- 
brated English writer declared: 

The Jews have now been everywhere made voters; to make them 
patriots while they remain genuine Jews is beyond the legislator’s 
power. 

This sentiment was echoed by Renan, the famous French 
skeptic, who said: 

A Jew will never be a patriot; he will simply live in the cities of 
others. 

It is impossible to conceive the ground of this calumny 
against Jewish loyalty and. patriotism. Historic facts certainly 
refute such charges. Fewer than a hundred years have elapsed 
since the Jew was accorded even a limited degree of political 
freedom. He could not reasonably be expected to be a patriot 
until he had first become a citizen. Since he became a citizen 


he has certainly demonstrated all the finer qualities of a patriot. 
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Could it with justice be charged that Disraeli was not a most 
loyal English patriot, that Gambetta was not a most unflinch- 
ing French patriot, or that Castelar was not a Spanish patriot 
unto death? 

Adolphe Crémieux, the brilliant Jewish advocate of France, 
gave 100,000 francs out of his private purse to help pay the 
German war debt incurred in 1871. Did this indicate a lack of 
patriotic devotion to his distressed and humiliated country? 

The school children of the American Republic are truthfully 
taught that Robert Morris, the financier of the Revolution, gave 
his fortune to the ragged revolutionary Continentals of Wash- 
ington to buy bread and meat and clothing while they fought to 
achieve the independence which we enjoy to-day. Teachers tell 
these children, as a touch of pathos, that Morris died in poverty 
and never received in return a dollar of the money he had given 
the Colonial Government. But mention is never made that 
another financier, Haym Solomon, a Hebrew revolutionary pa- 
triot, also gave his fortune to the same cause and the same men, 
and that he also never received a dollar in return. Was Morris 
more a patriot because he was a Gentile? 

But these are isolated cases, you say. Is it not a matter of 
authentic record that in the Franco-Prussian War French Jews 
on the one side and German Jews on the other fought bravely 
and died grandly for their respective fatherlands? Is it not a 
matter of daily information, conveyed to us by telegraphic dis- 
patch, that Jews in every country of Europe are fighting bravely 
and dying gloriously for the countries in which they live ane 
that they call their homes? 

The fact remains that the charge that the Jew can not be 
made a patriot is a gratuitous slander, because unsupported by 
reason or historic fact. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT. 


Under the subdivision of the Jew as citizen and patriot may 
be discussed the project of founding a new Jewish common- 
wealth in Palestine. All readers of the daily press are familiar 
with this project. The so-called Zionist movement has many 
ardent advocates and able supporters among Jews and Gentiles 
throughout the earth. The great world struggle has given a 
powerful impetus to this movement. Besides, the national idea 
and the religious self-consciousness of the Hebrew race in all 
ages have been seeds awaiting ripening for such an event. It 
has been truly said that “since the destruction of the second 
temple by Titus, since the dispersion of the Jews throughout the 
world, this ancient people has not ceased to long fervently for a 
return to the lost land of their fathers nor to entertain for it a 
determined hope.” 

The obstacles ito this new plan of erecting an independént 
Jewish State in Palestine are many, but not insuperable. e 
British Government and her allies propose to guarantee to 
the Jews the return of the territory of their ancient Jewish 
fatherland. The two great essential elements of such an enter- 
prise are in existence—a country without a people and a people 
without a country. 

Palestine is about the size of the State of Vermont and has 
a present population of about 600,000 souls. There are about 
14,000,000 Jews in the world. If half this number were to 
return to the ancient home of their race, the country could not 
well maintain them; but the present Zionist movement does 
not contemplate such an exodus of Jews from their present 
homes. According to a conservative estimate, the territory of 
Palestine could easily maintain a population of four and one- 
half millions of people. A successful culmination of this move- 
ment would probably realize an emigration of that number 
from other lands, as the innate love of the average Jew for 
the cradle land of his race, coupled with glorious and thrilling 
memories of long ago, and the hard lot of misery and grinding 
toil now endured by many of them in different parts of the 
world would be a powerful incentive to join the new settlements 
in the East. The tide of emigration is already beginning to 
flow that way. 

There is no reason from a physical viewpoint why Jerusalem 
and the surrounding country should not become the seat of a 
prosperous and successful Jewish State. The popular notion 
that Palestine is a barren country, not capable of yielding rich 
harvests, is a mistaken one. Its appearance is barren only dur- 
ing the dry season, when the grasses which cover the greater 
part of it are dried up, and the herdsmen reiire with their 
flocks of sheep and goats to the loftier mountains. The alluvial 
lowland to the south of Mount Carmel is as fruitful as ever, 
and it only needs an honest and vigorous administration to re- 
store Palestine to its former fruitful condition. 

An enlightened political management would not only re- 
kindle the olden Jewish love of agriculture, but would revive 
the ancient glories of Phoenician commerce through the ports 
of Acre and Jaffa, which would give an outlet to all the world. 
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All the spiritual and intellectual elements would certainly 
be present in the building and perpetuating of a new Jewish 
commonwealth in Palestine. The Bible and the Talmud would 
again be their religious guides and the charters of their freedom. 
A Maccabean soldiery would again defend their national fron- 
tiers. A Jerusalem parliament would be heard to ccho the 
splendid eloquence of new Disraelis, Gambettas, and Castelars. 
Some new Josephus would record the growth of the expanding 
State, and the melodies of Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer would 
cheer and sanctify the domestic circles of happy Jewish homes. 
Such a commonwealth, kingdom -or republic, is a consumma- 
tion most devoutedly to be wished, if Jewish genius and civili- 
zation are to be lost, as is now feared, in the maelstrom of war 
and in the readjustment of the boundaries of States and the 
realignment of races. 

Why should not the nations of the earth join in such an en- 
terprise, if the Jews desire it? Every kingdom of the earth 
has tried its hand at exterminating them and has failed. Why 
should they not now change the program for awhile and ex- 
tend to the patriarch of the tribes, the old man of the cen- 
turies, a kindly and helping hand? England will turn Palestine 
over to the Jewish people. The Christian nations of the globe 
could place their fleets for transportation at the disposal of 
honest, struggling Jews who desired to link their lives: and 
fortunes to the land of their fathers and with the early memo- 
ries of their race. 

THE JEW AS ORATOR AND STATESMAN. 

Noble oratory and fine statesmanship are the most perfect 
flowers of citizenship and patriotism. The orator and statesman 
whose voice is ever raised in defense of freedom and whose 
genius is ever directed toward the betterment of his fellowmen 
is the noblest.of citizens and the greatest of patriots. We are 
only proceeding then in a climax of thought when we pass from 
the Jew as citizen and patriot to the Jew as orator and 
statesman. 

The most brilliant oratory and statesmanship of modern 
times have been nearly monopolized by two races—the Trish 
and the Jewish. 

It is a peculiar fact that two-thirds of the really great polit- 
ical orators of the English-speaking race have had Irish blood 
in their veins. To illustrate: The very great political orators 
of Great Britain have been Pitt the Elder, Pitt the Younger, 
Burke, Fox, Sheridan, Grattan, Curran, Canning, O’Connell, 
Gladstone, Palmerston, and Disraeli—an even dozen. Any other 
classification that did not include at least nine of these names 
would be ridiculous. An analysis of the list shows that only 
two of these orators were English: Pitt the Elder and Pitt the 
Younger. Gladstone was Scotch, Disraeli was a Jew. Burkes 
Fox, Sheridan, Grattan, Curran, O’Connell, Canning, and Pal- 
merston were either full-blooded Irishmen or of partial Irish 
descent. 

In proportion to population, the Jews, who have never num- 
bered more than 1 per cent of the human race, produced more 
magnificent orators and statesmen in the nineteenth century 
than any other except the Irish. The great Jewish orators of 
that century, at the beginning of which the Jew first became 
eligible to high political honors, were able representatives of the 
statesmanship of five different nations. Benjamin Disraeli in 
England, Leon Gambetta in France, Emelio Castelar in Spain, 
Edward Lasker in Germany, and Judah P. Benjamin in America 
were types of all that is superb in oratory and profound in 
statesmanship. 

Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, was born in London, 
December 21, 1804, and died there April 9, 1881. The high- 
water mark of Jewish success in statesmanship was reached 
by this eminent Hebrew. As British prime minister, he 
launched the world policy of Queen Victoria and made her 
Empress of India. The pluck, perseverance, and genius ex- 
hibited by Disraeli at the beginning of his public life illustrate 
most perfectly the capacity and unconquerable spirit of the 
Yiebrew race. He was three times a candidate for Parliament 
before he finally secured a seat. His first speech in the Com- 
mons was greeted not with applause but with hisses, and the 
members refused to hear him. ‘“ You will hear me yet,” said 
the future prime minister of the empire; and they did hear him. 
Once, while campaigning for a seat in Parliament, he was asked 
by one of his listeners on what platform he stood. “On my 
head,” said Disraeli, and the English electors were grand and 
good enough to elect him on such a platform. The most bril- 
liant parliamentary retort on record was the reply of Disraeli 
to the Irish orator O’Connell, who twitted him with being a Jew: 


Yes, I am a Jew, and when the ancestors of the right honorable 
pentemnes were brutal Savages in an unknown island. miac were priests 
n the Temple of Solomon. 

30, 1838, 


Leon Gambetta, a Jew, was born at Cahors, October 





and died in 1882. With the exception of Mirabeau, he was with- 
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out doubt the greatest orator of the French. He was a fierce 
and uncompromising republican, and his grandest oratorical 
efforts were panegyrics of republicanism. The whole world was 
thrilled with admiration at the titanic efforts of Gambetta to 
save France from national shame and humiliation in 1870-71. 
Every student of history is familiar with his daring and perilous 
escape from Paris in a balloon when he assumed dictatorial 
power and endeavored to rouse all France to arms. in 1879 
Gambetta became president of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
in 1881 premier of France. He has left no collected works. 
With Shakespearean indifference he seemed careless of his fame 
and regardless of the opinion of posterity. His reply to the Alsa- 
tians who came to present him with a bronze group exhibits the 
noble traits of the man and the superb qualities of the orator. 

Emilio Castelar, a Jew, was the most famous Spanish orator 
of any time. He was born at Cadiz, September 8, 1832, and 
died at Madrid, May-25, 1899. He was descended from humble 
parentage and in his early youth was subject to hardship and 
distress, but his precocious intellect manifested itself while he 
was yet a lad, and before he was 18 years of age he had written 
two novels of considerable merit. His relatives combined their 
means to educate him at Madrid. His pregress was so rapid 
and his reputation grew so fast that he soon became professor 
of history in the University of Madrid and used his chair to 
propagate his political principles. Castelar was the most bril- 
liant writer of Spain in his day, but he was preeminently an 
orator and statesman. Whatever he achieved was effected by the 
power ef his oratory. Instances are related where strangers 
traveled from distant points in Eurepe to Madrid to hear him 
speak an hour before the Cortes. When he addressed this body 
in later life the chamber was always crowded, and cards of ad- 
mission commanded an exorbitant price. His genius was so 
pronounced that all parties delighted to honor him.’ His oration 
on the candidacy of Amadeus for the kingship of Spain is the 
most gorgeous production in oratorical literature. It is a per- 
fect “field of cloth of gold” in metaphor and imagery. As a 
statesman, like Gambetta, Castelar was a stalwart republican; 
and, after 20 years of brilliant oratorical advocacy, succeeded in 
overturning an ancient and inveterate monarchy and in erecting 
upon its ruins the fleeting yet splendid fabric of a Federal Spanish 
Republic. Castelar was chief magistrate and virtual dictator of 
this Republic from September, 1874, to January, 1875. But he 
was doomed to see the hopes of a lifetime blighted and blasted 
in a year. The Spanish nation was not then and is not now 
adapted by tradition or temperament for life under republican 
government. His countrymen showed themselves incapable of 
rising practically to his grand ideal, and the new-born Republic 
fell broken.and shattered at the feet of him by whose genius it 
had been created. Castelar admitted the failure of republican 
experiment in Spain and refused to persevere in the maintenance 
of principles that threatened the glory and safety of his coun- 
try. He was charged with vacillation and inconsistency by his 
former political associates. His superb patriotism and sublime 
disinterestedness were shown by the following reply: 

Charge me with inconsistency if you please. I will not defend myself. 
Have I the right to prefer my reputation to the safety of my country? 
Let my name perish. Let posterity pronounce its anathema against me. 
Let my contemporaries send me into exile. Little care I. I have lived 
long enough. But let not the Republic perish by my weaknesses, and, 
above all, let no one say that Spain has perished in our hands. 

This patriotic outburst was high Roman in its loftiness and 
courage. . 

Edward Lasker, once leader of the Liberal Party in the Ger- 
man Reichstag, was the only man whom Bismarck ever feared 
in parliamentary debate. He was born in Posen, Germany, Oc- 
tober 14, 1829, and died in New York City January 5, 1884. 
Germany is the land of scholars and thinkers, but has produced 
few famous orators. It is probable that Bismarck and Lasker 
were the greatest of all the German oratcrs. Lasker was an 
enthusiastic patriot and altogether above reproach. In general 
outline he closely resembled the late Carl Schurz in independent 
notions and lofty ideals. At first he was an ardent admirer 
and loyal follower of the “Iron Chancellor.” But when Bis- 
marck championed a bill designed to limit freedom of speech 
in Parliament, Lasker refused to follow him, and a lifetime 
alienation between the two great statesmen followed. 

Judah P. Benjamin was the ablest and most illustrious Jew 
ever born in the Western Hemisphere. He was a West In- 
dian by birth (1811), and died in Paris in 1884. He was very 
great as an orator, statesman, and lawyer. The late Charles 
Sumner onee declared that Judah P. Benjamin was the most 
brilliant orator in the United States in his day. The force of 
this compliment will be appreciated if we keep in mind the 
man by whom and the age in which it was paid. Sumner was 
himself a magnificent orator, and the eulogy of Benjamin was 
mmade at a time when Webster, Clay, Calhoun, Benton, and 
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others rendered glorious the annals of the Republic. The 
political career of Benjamin was comprised, in public service, 
within the offices of United States Senator from Louisiana, and 
of Attorney General, Secretary of War, and Secretary of Stata, 
successively, of the Confederate States of America. James 
Schouler, in his “* History of the United States,” remarks: 

Contemporaries had said at the outset that ‘Toombs was the brain 
of the Confederacy, but that title, as events developed, belonged rather 
to Attorney General Benjamin, the ablest, most versatile, and most 
constant of all Davis's civil counselors, who acted as Secretary of War 
after Walker’s retirement in September, and was then, by the following 
March, installed Secretary of State, to remain premier until the bitter 
end, sanguine and serene in bearing, through all mutations of fortune 
and misfortune. 

Disraeli, Gambetta, Castelar, Lasker, and Benjamin were 
bright particular stars in the constellation of Jewish statesman- 
ship, but they were types rather than exceptions, for Jewish 
genius has been in all ages peculiarly addpted to grand achiefe- 
ments in Jaw and government 

This brief address has done poor justice to the Jew as a sol- 
dier, citizen, patriot, orator, and statesman; but I must close. 

The wonderful intellectual arid spiritual achievements of your 
race have been by no means limited to the topics and sub- 
divisions of this discussion. They are really the minor phases 
of the triumphs of a many-sided genius that has enriched and 
glorified the literature and history of mankind. Every art and 
every science has been grandly adorned and brilliantly illumi- 
nated by the Hebrew intellect and spirit. Monotheism, the . 
world’s noblest religion, has been the great contribution of your 
people to the civilization o* the earth; but no standard of prin- 
ciple, no mode of thought, no form of philosophy, has been 
omitted or neglected in the grand march of Jewish achievements 
through the centuries. 

To call the roll of Hebrew great names is to crowd the intel- 
lect and the imagination with a multitude of the very best and 
bravest men and women of al] lands and all ages of the carth. 
Abraham, among patriarchs; Moses, among lawgivers; Solomon 
and David, among kings; Philo, Maimonides, Spinoza, and 
Mendelssohn, among philcsophers; Herschel, Sylvester, Jacobi, 
and Kronecker, among mathematicians and astronomers; Men- 
delssohn, Meyerbeer, Offenbach, Goldmark, Joachim, Rubinstein, 
and Strauss, among musicians; Sonnenthal, Possart, Rachel, 
and Bernhardt, among actors and actresses; Halevi and Heine, 
among poets; Karl Marx and Samuel Gompers, among the labor 
leaders and political economists; the Rothschilds, Bleichrorders, 
Schiffs, and Seligmans, among financiers; Auerbach and Nordau, 
among novelists; Sir Moses Montefiore and Baron Hirsch, among 
philanthropists. . 

Many days might be spent reviewing the wonderful triumphs 
of the Jews in religion and philosophy, in science and in art; 
but the purpose of this address has been to call attention only 
to those forms of Jewish genius and achievement that have to 
do with citizenship and patriotism, and to remind the Jews of 
this country and this generation that if they are even remotely 
disloyal or unpatriotic in the great world struggle in which our 
country is now engaged, they are unworthy of the splendid 
records of their ancestors as soldiers, citizens, patriots, orators, 
and statesmen. ° 

The crisis that now confronts mankind is the most awful 
and stupendous in the whole history of our race. All that is 
dear and sacred to freemen everywhere is immediately and 
dangerously involved. The victory of Germany in this war 
would be the defeat of democracy and the triumph of absolutism 
throughout the world. 

The natural and historic sympathies of the Jews of all the 
earth should be and must be with the allies in this colossal 
struggle for the preservation of the liberties and the civiliza- 
tion of mankind. 

The Jew has been the child of revolution and the friend of 
freedom in every age and every land. The Mosaic common- 
wealth was theocratic in origin and character but democratic 
in function and effect. All the prophets of Israel were fearless 
champions of human rights, Isaiah and Jeremiah were the 
first great revolutionists of earth. 

Not only have the Jews been friends of freedom in every age;: 
the friends of freedom of every age—Montesquieu and Mira- 
beau, Cromwell and Macawlay, Cavour and Mazzini, and Wash- 
ington—have been friends of the Jews. 

Jewish union with the cause of imperialism and absolutism 
in this war would be a coarse and adulterous alliance, and a 
base betrayal and repudiation of the best and most democratie 
traditions of Israel in many lands. 

I am deeply interested in the attitude and conduct of the 
Jew in this world crisis. From early childhood I have de- 
lighted to study the history and literature of his race. At least 
40 per cent of the people in my district are Jews, They are 
among the best and bravest of our citizens. They have always 




















been my friends, and I shall always show a friendly interest 
in them and their affairs. I shall consider it my duty to defend 
them in the future as I have defended them in the past when- 
ever occasion offers. 

Every civilized nation on this globe is under a heavy debt of 
gratitude to the Jews for their marvelous contributions to the 
uplift of mankind and to the civilization of the earth. This 
debt can be partially paid by proper treaty guaranties when 
this frightful war is over and the-representatives of these civi- 
lized nations gather around an international council board to 
determine the fate of Germany and the penalty that she must 
pay. The framers of the treaty of peace that shall conclude this 
war should not and will not forget the Jews. Their rights as 
free citizens in every land should be and will be adequately 
safeguarded and protected. The infamous conduct of Roumania 
in violating her pledges under the Berlin treaty of 1878 should 
be made impossible of repetition by any nation signatory to 
the treaty. When the time comes I shall do my utmost, in my 
humble way, to have this protection extended to the Jews, whose 
sole security for their rights rests in an effective appeal to the 
eonscience and to the enlightened judgment of mankind, 

My friends, I thank you for the courtesy and compliment con- 
veyed by this invitation to address you, and I now bid you good 
night. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JACOB E. MEEKER,- 
OF MISSOURI, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 16, 1918. 


Mr. MEEKER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks I include an application which comes 
from the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis for an increase of 
freight rates. 

The application is as follows: 

TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE OF St. Louis, 
St. Louis, May 9, 1918. 
Subject: Application of railroads to Interstate Commerce Commission 
for increase in rates on grain and grain products to the Culf perts, 
domestic and export, and to interior points in Mississippi, Tennessee, 
etc., from St. Louis and other points. (Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, fifteenth section application No, 5479 of Apr. 23, 1918.) 


FirrEENTH SECTION BOAnp, 
luterstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Referring 10 conversation with Mr. Oberg in Wash- 
ington, April 19, during whieh I gave briefly the objections which our 
exchange has to the granting of Chairman Boyd's fifteenth section 
application, B-310, copy of which was then not yet in your Possession : 

. This petition, briefly stated, asks for an increase of 3.5 cents per 
100 pounds on all grain and grain products from Chicago, central IIli- 
nois, St. Louis, Cairo, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Omaha, and Sioux 
City to New Orleans ané a!! points taking the same rates; to interior 

ints in Mississippi, such as Jackson, Meridian, Winona. West Point, 

folly Springs, Tupe‘o, Corinth, and intermediate stations on the Ili- 
nois Central, Mobile & Ohio, and Alabama & Vicksburg Railroads; and 
to Tennessee points on the Illinois Central and the Mobile & Ohio 
Railroads, 

II. The basis of this petition is that since 1915 the rates on grain 
and grain products from Chicago and St. Louts to Baltimore and related 
eastern ports have been raised 5 cents, domestic and export; that during 
the same period the rates from St. Louis to New Orleans for export 
have been advanced from 10.5 cents to 12 cents, or only 1.5 cents, 

utting the New Oretans rate on the domestic basis, namely, 12 cents: 

t is claimed that should be corrected by bringing the New Orleans 
rate up another 3.5 cents. both domestic and export, and advancing 
all the interior points in Mississippi and Tennessee accordingly from: 
all points ot crigin deseribed in second paragraph above. : 

Ill. I call your attention to pretests filed with you on November 15, 
1917, and on January 25, 1918, against a previous application of the 
interested carriers to advance our New Orleans rate 8 cents per 100 
pounds. The previous advance was predicated on the same ground as 
the present petition, namely, that it was necessary to advance the New 
Orleans rate in order to make the same advance to New Orleans as 
had been made to Baltimore, thus preserving the normal or prewar 
relationship. The normal relationship has been ruined a long time ago 
because the rates from New Orleans during the war have been 25 cents 
per 100 pounds more on grain than from Baltimore, and it is only when 
the Government wants to force ships inte the New Orleans port to take 
it away that any grain or grain products can move from there at all; 
therefore if the petition rests solely on the ground that the advance is 
necessary to equalize the two ports, I respectfully submit that it must 
fail, because the proposed advance would net equalize the ports by at 
least 21 cents per i100 pounds. New Orleans would still remain out 
of line with Baltimore that much: furthermore, we think, considering 
the congestion at the eastern ports, 1t 1s undesirable for any depart- 
ment of the Government, whatever its name, to diseourage the move- 
ment via New Orleans, where it can get out on time if the ships are 
furnished, by advancing the rates via New Orleans on such a pretense as 
Boyd puts forward. Furthermore, under the compensation bill as 
passed by Congress, section 10, the commission is directed in making 
rates during the war period to have due regard for the fact that the 
railroads are now operated us a coordinated national system and not 
in competition. 


What does it mean if you put in rates to New Orleans’ 
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in order to establish the normal differentiais? The normal differen- 
tials in the long ago were presumed to and did approximately maintain 
those two ports on a comparative basis; that is not so now, however. 
nor will it be during the war. If you want confirmation of this, call 
on the United States Food Administration. Even if it were true that 
a competitive condition would be restored by advancing the New Or- 
leans rate 3.5 cents, so that Baltimore and New Orleans would be on a 
competitive basis, the commission, by approving such action, would be 
approving fresh competition between the railroads serving the port of 
Baltimore and the railroads serving the port of New Orleans from St. 
Louis. Since the commission is forbidden by the compensation act to 
make rates on a ¢ommodity basis, and Boyd’s petition is based wholly 
on the competitive plea for its justification, I think it must fail. 

IV. The present rate from St. Louis to New Orleans, Mobile, and 
common points cn coarse grain and feed is 12 cents per 100 pounds; 
distance to New Orleans, 700 miles; to Mobile, 647 miles. The rate to 
Jackson and Meridian, Miss., is § cents higher, or 20 cents, being made 
8 cents per 100 pounds, or the interstate local rate, higher than Vicks- 
burg, Vicksburg taking New Orleans rates from St. Louis and all terri- 
tory north and west. When the carriers received authority from the 
commission to advance the rates from St. Louis to Jackson and Me- 
ridian from 14.5 cents to 20 cents per 100 pounds on coarse grain 
and feed in January, 1916, being an advance of over 33% per cent in 
that rate, they voluntarily observed that rate as maximum at inter- 
mediate points on the Lllinois Central north of Jackson and on the 
Mobile & Ohio north of Meridian, carrying that rate way up in Ten- 
nessee without any reduction. The rate is in effect at Corinth, Miss., 
and Grand Junction, Tenn.. which are points at the border of the 
Tennessee-Mississippi State line, and it goes as far north as Gilmore, 
Tenn., on the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, and Fowlkes, Tenn., on the IIli- 
nois Central. I call your attention to the significant fact that in ob- 
serving the Jackson-Meridian rate of 20 cents (which you allowed to 
these carriers) at intermediate points north thereof not affected by 
water competition in the remotest degree, the carriers stamped the 
20-cent rate as being sufficiently high in and of itself. Now they come 
and say they must have 3.5 cents more on ali those rates because they 
propose tov advance Jackson and Meridian as much as New Orleans and 
Mobile, namely, 3.5 cents; thus you will see how the wheel of fortune 
goes around. It begins with a proposal to establish Baltimore on a 
competitive basis with New Orleans, which is against the law as it now 
stands, as a reason for advancing rates, and then it says because the 
export is advanced the domestic must also be advanced, and, as New 
Orleans and Mobile are advanced, all points having any relationship, 
including intermediate stations, must be advanced to the same extent. 

V. Let us assume the commission has approved this and it has gone 
into effect. then we would have this state of affairs: The rate on grain 
from St. Lveuis to Baltimore (short-line distance 935 miles) would be 
19.5 cents; on an 80,000-capacity car this would figure 4.2 mills per ton 
per mile and about 17 cents per car-mile. The rate from St. Louis to Gil- 
more, Tenn., on the Mobile & Ohio (265 miles) would be 23.5, which would 
figure about 17 mills per ton per mile. and the rate per car-mile, using 
an 80-000 Fp capacity car us a basis, would be 71 cents; to Fowlkes, 
Tenn. (241 miles), the per ton per mile would be 20 mills and the per 
ecar-mile 78 cents. If we got the 15.5-cent rate at Fowlkes (provided 
the commission would allow the advance to that figure at New Orleans, 
Mobile, and common points), then revenue per ton per mile would be 
about 13 mills to Fowlkes, Tenn., as compared with Baltimore’s 4.2 
mills, and the revenue per car-mile would be over 50 cents to Fowlkes, 
Tenn., as compared with Baitimore’s 17 cents car-mile. Note in 
fourth-section order 4868, April 27, 1915, the commissien said 15.5 cents 
en grain and grain products was a high enongh rate from St. Louis to 
points on the Mobile & Ohio and Illinois Central Railroads, north of 
the Mississippi-Tennessee State line, in any event. Compare this rate 
with a 12-cent rate from St. Louis to Little Rock on corn, oats, and 
feed and 14 cents on fiour. via the Iron Mountain, their haul being 
346 miles, against Gilmore, Tenn., 265 miles, and Fowlkes, Tenn., 241 
miles. The commission has said that rates east of the Mississippi gen- 
erally should be lower than west of the Mississippi River. I can not 
conceive any justification fer such rates as those ee by Chairman 
Boyd, even allowing that there may be some difference in the traffic 
conditions. They can not be so great as to justify a spread such as 
this. If we have to stand an advance in the New Orleans-Mobile rate 
on the theory advanced by Mr. Boyd and against the express declara- 
tion of section 10 of the compensation bill, why should we not get an 
observance of those advanced rates (applicable to the principal points 
of consumption in that field—New Orleans, Mobile, Vicksburg, Baton 
Rouge, Natchez, Gulfport, Greenville, ete.), at all intermediate points on 
all intermediate lines. including the cross lines, such as the anon 
Central, Alabama & Vicksburg, Southern Railway, and the Friseo Rail- 
roads’ ‘The commission will remember in all the Mississippi Valley 
fourth-section cases that it has had the carriers have said again and 
again that they could not advance the 12-cent grain rate to New Orleans 
because of fear of water competition on the Mississippi River. Now. 
apparently they have had a new thought, displacing those declarations 
altogether, because here they are proposing to advance all the Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana River points and the interior domestic points 
as well 3.5 cents per 100 pounds. Perhaps they think the commission 
has forgotten what they said in the fourth-section investigations. You 
understand the rate of 19.5 cents that I have mentioned above from 
St. Louis to Baltimore, which is now in effect on domestic as well as 
export business, applies as maximum at intermediate stations. If we 
are obliged to bear an increase to 15.5 cents to New Orleans, Mobile, 
Vicksburg, etc., can’t we get equal consideration with the eastern ter- 
ritory in having this rate observed as maximum at intermediate sta- 
tions? Why should we continue to have the fourth section (which pro- 
vides that a railroad shall not charge more for a short haul, intermediate 
to a longer haul, over the same line, in the same direction, than it charges 
to the more distant point on said line) violated in Mississippi when it 
has been observed in practically all the rest of the country except the 
South and Southeast? 

VI. I repeat that the representation that it is necessary to advance 
the New Orleans rate 3.5 cents in order to establish the normal 4-cent 
differential relationship between Baltimore and New Orleans wholly 
ignores the fact that such relationship is no longer in force, because the 
ships are charging 25 cents per 1 pounds more on grain and grain 
products from New Orleans to Europe than from Atlantic ports during 
the war period. Since the whole petition is predicated on that one 
ground, I think it must fail of approval. We ask that the commission 
take no action without the most thorough investigation. 

Yours, truly, 
CHAS. Rirrix, 
Trafic Commissioner. 
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Copy to Hon. James A. Reep, Hon. X. P. Witrrey, Hon. WILLIAM L. 
Icor, Hon. L. C. Dyer. Hon. J. E MEEKER, members of Senate and 
House Committees on Interstate Commerce and’ members of Joint Sub- 
committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee (Newlands 
committee). , 

Copy to boards of trade and chambers of commerce at the following 

oints: Atchison, Baton Rouge, Brookhaven, Cairo, Cincinnati, Corinth, 

s Moines, Evansville, Greenville, Hattiesburg, Henderson, Holly 
Springs, Humboldt, Jackson, Miss., Jackson, Tenn., Jeffersonville, Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Louisville, Memphis, Meridian, Milan, Min- 
neapolis, Mobile, Natchez, Nebraska City. New Albany, New Orleans, 
Omaha, Paducah, Peoria, St. Joseph, Sioux City, Tupelo, Vicksburg, 
West Point, and Winona; also Chicago and Nashville. (Also all mayors 
of towns with population of 500 and over in territory affected.) 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT CROSSER, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, May 13, 1918. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp I include a letter written 
by me to Mr. IF. E. Cady, of Cleveland. 

The letter is as follows: 

THIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Believing that you would be glad to have a correct state- 
ment in regard to my action on the measures which have come before 
the House of Representatives since the beginning of war between the 
United States and Germany, I am sending you herewith a list of all the 
important war measures. 

1 opposed but one of these, either by vote or speech. The one against 
which I voted was the Army draft or conscription bill, my reasons for 
votfng against it having been given in a speech, a copy of which I 
mailed te you, about a year ago. 

The limits of this page permit me to discuss only briefly the most 
important measures in the list. 

The expenditure of $640,000,000 to build airships and provide men 
to operate them was very important to the efforts of this country in 
the war. Congress passed the bill in July, 1917. 

The tax bill brings to the Treasury more than $2,800,000,000. I 
voted for amendments to put a higher tax on great incomes, but the 
majority opposed this. The bill, however, increased considerably the 
= = such incomes, and I voted for it as an improvement upon the 
old law. 

The bills providing money to care for the soldiers and properly cquip 
them seemed to me extremely necessary and desirable. The law pro- 
viding insurance for soldiers and sailors is very beneficial. 

The railroad-control bill was very necessary. I believe it will finally 
bring about Government ownership of railroads. 

The Finance Corporation bill passed the House several months ago, 
and provides means to enable those engaged in furnishing materials and 
structures for the Government to procure none to carry on such work. 

Congress has passed many bills appropriating and authorizing the 
expenditure of great sums of money, amounting in all to more than 
$22.000,000,000. I supported all of these, believing same to be neces- 
sary for the welfare of our soldiers and the Nation. 

There are many other measures which I would like to discuss if 
space would permit. I suggest that you keep this list at hand in order 
to have exact information which will enable you to correct any misstate- 
ments which may be made. 

Yours, very sincerely, 
. ROBERT CROSSER, 
Representative in Congress, Twenty-first District. 


WAR MEASURES PASSED BY THE PRESENT CONGRESS. 


War bonds, seven billions, authority to issue. 
Assignment of Fleet Naval Reserve to active duty. 

For extension of minority enlistments, naval service. 
Authority for additional officers, nanan Office, Navy. 
Increase of midshipmen at Annapolis. 

Increase age limit for officers, Naval Reserve. ° 
Relating to foreign enlistments in United States, 

Army appropriations. 

War Army bill, draft and selective service. 

Relating to enlistments in Naval Reserve Corps. 

Increase enlisted strength of Navy and Marine Corps. 
Military Academy appropriations. 

Car-service regulations. 

War-risk insurance for seamen, 

Sundry civil appropriations. 

Issuance of rifles to State troops. 

Army and Navy deficiency appropriations. 

Suppression of espionage. 

Cordemnation of land for Army. 

Aeronautics personnel and appropriations. 

Authority to acquire aviation training sites, San Diego, Cal. 
Relief of homesteaders in military or naval service. 
Protection of desert-land entrymen in Army or Navy. 
Increasing membership, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
For priority of railroad shipments and control of train service. 
Food-survey authorization. 

Food-contro! authorization. 

War bonds, authority for second liberty-loan issue. 
Creating Aircraft Board. 

Authority to explore for nitrates and potassium. 
Wat-revenue measure. 

Providing repatriation of citizens in armies of allies. 
Providing for Navy air-station site at Cape May, N. J. 
Urgent deficiency measure appropriating $5,356,666,016. 
Allowing dependents to receive pay while absent abroad, 
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Regulating use of explosives during war. 
Providing for property lost by seamen. 
Permission to take public-land affidavits before military authority. 
Permitting coastwise trade 7 foreign vessels. 
~n six months’ gratuity to dependents of deceased sailors in 
e Navy. 
Providing commissions in Army Staff Corps and removing age limits 
of Reserve Corps officers requiring discharge. 
Prescribing court-martial procedure in Navy. 
Appointing chaplains at large in Army. 
Preventing publication of military inventions, 
Relating to Medical and Dental Corps. 
Fixing 40 cents as a commutation price for rations in Navy. 
Establishing new rating for enginemen, blacksmiths, etc., in Navy. 
Distribution of Cavalry units in Army, providing for. 
Providing military and naval insurance. 
Regulating trading with enemy. 
Appropriation to continue $100,000,000 fund to be used by the 
President, and for other purposes. 
Increasing Naval Academy enrollment. 
Authority for absence of homesteaders during war for farm-labor 
requirements. 
Authority to call Philippine forces into war service. 
Authority for marines to serve under Dominican Republic. 
Providing for housing and lands for shipyard and munition workers, 
$50,000,000. 
ye tm ma law for soidiers and sailors. 
Authority to grant furloughs in Army for 
necessary pursuits. 
ee ree law. 
Railroad-control law. 
Urgent deficiency appropriations (second session) on account of war 
expenditures. 
-roviding disposal of effects of deceased sailors. 
To pay Navy firemen additional 33 cents per diem. 
. ‘To pay gun pointers and captains in Navy while absent. 
Authority to appoint as officers, Philippine Scouts. 
Restoring discharged enlisted men to former grades if discharged 
to accept commissions, 
Authority to discharge recalcitrant Navy officers. 
Reducing instruction period at Naval Academy to three years. 
Third liberty-loan authorization. 
War Finance Corporation law. 
To appoint additional Assistant Secretaries of War. 
Regulating pay of retired chief warrant officers, Navy. 
To promote export trade. . 
Providing for quarters for officers in field or abroad. 
eS powers for suppression of espionage among women enemy 
aliens, 
: Relating to military training in colleges and to reserve officers’ train- 
ng camps. 
‘ Allowing indemnities to France for damages caused by American 
orces. 
Preventing interference with use of homing pigeons. 
Sabotage law, preventing destruction of war materials, etc. 
. pay traveling expenses in Army when “on duty under competent 
orders.” 
To promote officers temporarily when filling vacancies of officers to 
higher grades in Regular Army. 
For transportation of shipyard employees. 
Silver-coinage law. F 
Apprepriating $1,000,000 for ordnance testing in Navy. 
c we building of track to medical-supply depot in District of 
olumbia. 
Authorizing President to sell supplies, A ag gy ete., acquired or 
manufactured by the United States incidental to the war. 
Regulating the officering and manning of vessels subject to the inspec- 
tion laws of the United States. 
Authority to seize enemy vessels. ; 
Authority to Red Cross to erect temporary. building. 
‘ cannes to War Department to erect building on Smithsonian 
rounds. 
Relating to eligibility of retired Army engineer officers. 
Correcting error in sundry-civil law relating to salary of Panama 
governor. 
Extending time for Niagara water diversions. 
Pensions in Public Health Service. 
Excusing soldiers and sailors from assessment work on mining claims. 
Suspending labor requirements of owners of mining claims during war. 
Authorizing land purchase by Ordnance Bureau, War Department. 
Extending effective date of section 10 Clayton antitrust law. 
Garabed energy-generator tests authorized. 
Extending time for filing applications under soldiers’ insurance act. 
Permitting outside applicants to take civil-service examinations in the 
District of Columbia. 
Allowing applications for war-risk insurance by soldiers’ relatives. 


agricultural and other 


[The foliowing statement appears on page 409 of House Journal, Ist 
sess., 65th Cong.] 


By unanimous consent, the following communication was read from 


the Clerk’s desk: 
ne Clerk’s OctToser 6, 1917. 


The Sixty-fifth Congress, now adjourning, deserves the gratitude. and 
appreciation of a people whose will and purpose, I believe, it has faith- 
fully expressed. One can not examine the record of its action without 
being impressed by its ee its courage, and its full compre- 
hension of a great task. The needs of the Army and Navy have been 
met in a way that assures the effectiveness of American arms, and the 
war-making branch of the Government has been abundantly oqwpnes 
— the powers that were necessary to make the action of the Nation 
effective. 

I believe that it has also in equal degree, and as far as possible in the 
face of war, safeguarded the rights of the people and kept in mind the 
considerations of social justice so often obscured in the hasty readjust- 
ments of such a crisis. 

It seems to me that the work of this remarkable session has not 
only been done thoroughly, but that it has also been done with the 
utmost dispatch possible in the circumstances or consistent with a full 
consideration of the exceedingiy critical! matters dealt with. Best of 
all, it has left no doubt as to the spirit and determination of the country, 
but has affirmed them ag loyally and as emphatically as our fine soldiers 
will affirm them on the firing line. a 

Wooprow WILsoN, 
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Pensions. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BENJAMIN F.WELTY, 
OF ONIO, 
In tHe Hovuse or RepresENntTATIvES, 


Monday, May 6, 1918, 


On the bill (H. R. 9959) increasing the rates of pensions of soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War. 


Mr. WELTY. Mr. Speaker, this bill came up under the sus- 
pension of the rules of the House, which does not permit of its 
amendment. 

There are some matters in the bill which I think objectionable ; 
but I shall vote for it, with a hope that it will be amended in 
the Senate. 

In the first place, a pension to soldiers should not be considered 
a gratuity. We should not forget that the country owes a 
debt to the soldier, who makes possible that country fit to live 
in. Were it not for the soldiers we would not be here, standing 
with confidence on the Constitution during this crisis. They 
got a mere pittance while serving the country. We have recog- 
nized this fact when we passed the war-risk insurance act in 
favor of the soldiers of the present war. I introduced a large 
number of bills granting increases where the present law fails 
to give adequate relief under the circumstances. Why should 
you in fairness withhold this modest increase for those who 
have.an income of a thousand dollars a year? Another feature 
which is objectionable in this bill—it does not affect the soldier 
in the soldiers’ home. I see two old people unable to longer 
earn a living, and because of a meager income are required to 
separate, the soldier going to the home, while his good wife is 
being cared for by their children. These old people have been 
going down the pathway of life for over a half century, and 
now are compelled to separate because of their lack of earning 
capacity and the meager pension, which fails to keep both of 
them. We granted the widow $25 per month, but Congress has 
been slow in granting substantial support where both are still 
living. 

The old soldier left that happy home and is now spending his 
declining days in a soldiers’ home, away from the scenes of 
his boyhood and where he raised his family and spent many a 
happy moment with his devoted and loving wife. The increase 
should affect his case in such a manner as to permit him to join 
his wife. At least, he should have the increase, provided he left 
the soldiers’ home. 

There are those who object to any increase because of the 
enornious expellse of the present war. They forget, however. 
that a country which does not care for its old soldiers will not 
long endure the hardships of the present war. The man who 
objects to a proper support of a soldier usually is the last man 
who would volunteer his service during a crisis. 

These old soldiers have only a few more summers to live, and 
God have pity on the man who objects to a pay so that they wiil 
not be in want. For myself, I hope to be able to add some de- 
gree of happiness to their life, and hence I shall vote to increase 
their pay. 


To Coordinate and Consolidate Exeeutive Bureaus. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 18, 1918. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I regret exceedingly that I 
Was not present last evening when the vote was taken on 
8S. 8771, commonly called the Overman bill. I rettcned to Wash- 
ington yesterday afternoon from a day's visit to my home in 
Minnesota and kad purposely cut my visit short in order to 
be present when the vote was taken. En route to this city I 
met a young soldier, who was just recovering from a severe at- 
tack of pneumonin, he having been confined for the past month 
in » hospital located in my district. The young man was not 
well and upon our arrival in Washington I called up the House 
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and was advised that a vote would probably not be reached be- 
fore the next day, hence I personally took the young soldier out 
to his camp at the American University that I might explain 
his case to the commending officer. Upon my immediate return 
to the Capitol I found that the vote had been taken a few 
moments before. : 

Mr. Speaker, I was strongly in favor of the Overman bill, and 
I eensider its passage an secomplishment which will do much 
toward coordinating the various departments of the Govern- 
ment. We are in this war to win, and I, for one, am in favor 
of granting the President all necessary power to aceomplish 
that end. The passage of the Overman bill will permit the 
President to change and shift men from one bureau or depart- 
ment to another according to needs and fitness. It is of little 
or ho coneern to me whether a man now in the Ordnance Bu- 
reau is changed over to the signal branch of the War Depart- 
ment. If he ean be of more service in the latter place, the 
President should have the power to make the change. Place 
him where he will do the most good. Nothing matters now 
but the winning of the war. and we will and must win. Let it 
be done with the greatest dispatch and least loss of man power, 
time, and treasure. That is the sentiment of the American 
people, and to that end will we bend every energy and resource. 
From that object we will not allow ourselves to be diverted or 
turned aside. 

Mr. Speaker, these are extraordinary times which require 
heroic measures. No matter what our views with reference to 
the methods employed by our adversaries, we can not but ad- 
mire the clock-like precision with which every cog in the re- 
markable machine we call “ Prussianism” works in harmony 
with the other parts of the machine. It is not alone precision 
but coordination which has made this efficiency possible. It is 
up to us to go them one better. We must, for the time being, 
lay aside preconceived notions about forms of government, 
yielding whatever is necessary to performing the great task in 
hand. 

By neither vote nor voice will I do aught to impede the suc- 
eessful prosecution of the war. We now have, in round figures, 
about one-half million men in France and Flanders. We must 
provide ways and means for augmenting the number and keep- 
ing them continually provided with everything necessary to a 
perfect fighting machine. There are few homes in this land 
that have not some loved one with the colors. The people are a 
unit in demanding that everything possible be done in this 
country to back up the men over there. This we can not do un- 
less all friction and inefficiency is removed here. Let us put 
square plugs in square holes. A visit to any of the large gov- 
ernmental departments can not but convince one of the urgent 
necessity for the legislation passed yesterday. 








Consolidation of Executive Bureaas, ete. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Tucsday, May 14, 1918. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, I have been very much _in- 
terested in consideration of S. 3771, known as the Overman bill, 
an “act authorizing the President to coordinate or consolidate 
executive bureaus, agencies, and offices, and for other purposes, 
in the interest of economy and the more efficient concentration of 
the Government.” Iam gladly supporting this bill because I be- 
lieve it absolutely necessary for the President to have power 
to redistribute and coordinate the functions and the powers of 
the officers of the executive and administrative branches of the 
Government in the successful prosecution of the war, and for 
the efficient administration of the executive branches of our 
Government. It is only just and proper, in my mind, that the 
President should have full power to act in the manner which in 
his judgment will bring success to the American people. 

It has been my experience that practically the same or similar 
work is being transacted by separate bureaus, and I believe it 
could be done more successfully and to better advantage if 
under one control. 

For instance, in the subject of Americanization of the people 
who have come to our shores to make America their future 
home, I have had occasion to inquire in regard to same with 
several bureaus, and no bureau seems to have full authority. 
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The Department of the Treasury, the Post Office, the De- 
partment of Labor, and other agencies have all something to 
do with this subject, and while I have no criticism on any di- 
vision that has the matter in charge, for they are doing good 
work, but in conversation with the chiefs in charge I think I 
can truly say that they agree with me that if this important 
matter was under the control of one supervising head, much 
more efficient and satisfactory work could be done and the 
Americanization of the foreigners that come to our land could 
be much better effected. 

It is only one of the many subjects that could be remedied, 
but Americanization of these people who come to live with us 
is of greatest importance to the present and the future of our 
land and Nation. 

It is time that every child should be taught in American 
schools, that every young man and young woman who comes 
here should also attend schools where they can learn our lan- 
guage and get insight into the laws of our Nation and learn its 
history, and be taught the principles of true democracy, to re- 
spect our flag, the highest and best emblem of freedom. 

I have no doubt that in the hurry of organization preparing 
for the defense of our country, in the preparation for the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war, commissions and boards have 
been organized whose work could be concentrated and even du 
better work than they have done. I recognize and commend the 
splendid work that these agencies have done, but I am glad to 
vote for any authority that may be helpful to the President 
and the administration that victory may speedily come. 

This is no time for bickering; this is the time of all times 
for prompt and decisive action. When Congress declared war 
against Germany we authorized the President, our Commander 
in Chief, to utilize all the resources of our Nation and all its 
man power; to that authorization our country is committed, 
and our people are gladly and patriotically standing by the 
President. 

We have burned the bridges behind us; we must, we shall 
go forward and win in this battle for universal freedom, for 
democracy in its highest and best sense, and against military 
supremacy. There must be no faltering, no uncertain steps, 
but a steady united forward movement by Congress, by every- 
one who is under the protection of our flag, to preserve our in- 
stitutions, our homes, our loved ones, and the liberties cherished 
by a free peple; to this we have dedicated our all and shall win. 


Abolition of the Premium and Time Study—The Efficiency 
System. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tne House or REprRESEN'TATIVES, 
Saturday, April 20, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10854) making appropriations 
for the naval service for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take up very 

much of the time of this committee; but I think this is a very 
important provision, because if it stays in this bill it is a prece- 
dent for having the same provision in the military bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. May I interrupt the gentleman just for a 
moment to expedite matters? 

Mr. BROWNE. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. This is the identical language in the current 
law. It is the identical language that has been carried for the 
past five or six years in the naval bill. Time after time it has 
been fought out here in the House, and the House every time 
by a large majority voted to keep it in the bill. It has been 
fought over time and time again here in the House, and the com- 
mittee simply reported it as the House five or six times by a 
very decisive majority adopted it, both in the form of a mo- 
tion to strike out and, when it was left out by the committee, 
to insert it as a limitation; so the committee has followed the 
wish of the House in the matter. The Navy Department has 
never made any complaint about it, and so far as our committee 
is concerned we have never heard any complaint nor has the 
department said it was hampered. I just wanted to give the 
gentleman the benefit of that. 

Mr. BROWNE. I understand, Mr. Chairman, the history 
of this legislation very well, and it is substantially the way the 


gentleman says, only the last time it came up the vote instead 

of being unanimous upon this subject 
Mr. PADGETT. I did not say unanimous, but I said by a 

large majority. 
Mr. BROWNE. 





On February 22, 1917, the vote upon the ques- 
tion was 114 to 106. Now different conditions prevail. At the 
time this matter was considered -we were at peace. Now we 
are at war. We are giving the various departments of this 
Government all the authority that such departments want. We 
have given the President absolute authority, as much authority 
as has been given the ruler of any country in the world. Now, 
in this bill you seek to restrict the power of the head of a 
great department in administering its affairs and preventing 
him from doing just what private employers are doing every 
day throughout the United States. When private concerns seek 
to get the highest efficiency they pay their men a bonus. A 
bonus is simply a reward given to any person who does more 
than the average day’s work. It is approved by the great effi- 
ciency experts of the United States, including Mr. Edison, and 
by all men who have investigated the subject who are em- 
ployers of labor. Now. I just wish to read what the Secretary 
of War said about this matter at the time this same provision 
was placed in the military bill. We all know the Secretary of 
War is in sympathy with labor. He is considered very progres- 
sive and everyone who knows him knows he would do nothing 
intentionally to in any way injure the laboring man. His sym- 
pathies are very strongly in favor of labor. Now, this is what 
Mr. Baker says: 

The time study referred to may be defined as a method of ascertaining 
by careful observation and seag in connection with a timing process 
the most advantageous manner in which a given piece of work can be 
done, and also the time in which it can reasonably be expected to be 
done by srLvans this best manner. The premium is an extra cash 
compensation which is paid to a workman for accomplishing the work 
in this reasonable time, or for approaching the time within certain 
rather liberal limits, the compensation being in addition to the regular 
wages of the workman, which are not disturbed, and depending in 
amount upon the degree to which he aupveyeee the reasonable time 
which has been ascertained. The a ece is used only in the study 
of a new job, tor the purpose of working it out: properly and for as- 
signing the proper time for its performance. It is not held over a 
man for the purpose of ascertaining whether he is working indus- 
triously, and its employment is of less and less frequency as informa- 
tion is accumulated which makes special study unnecessary. The 
premium is the workman’s share of the economy which is effected by 
the system. 

The CHAIRMAN. |The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROWNE. I ask at least five minutes more in order to 
present this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that his time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Baker goes on to say: 

This system has now been in practice in the Ordnance Department for 
something like five years. At the place at which it has been most fully 
put into effect—the Watertown Arsenal, Mass.—it has. resulted in 
very substantial economy of production and in a material increase of 
the earnin of the employees. The last monthly report from the 
arsenal-indicates that the total amount paid in premiums during that 
month was $3,315.61, which was earned by 311 employees, an average 
of about $10.66 each. 

Now, he goes on and recommends this very strongly. Gen. 
Crozier did also. I want to call the attention, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen of the committee, to Gen. Crozier’s testimony as to 
the effect of the abolition of the premium system on amount of 
work done in the Watertown Arsenal. The General testified as 
follows: 


The first instance was that of an arsenal worker engaged in re- 
capping the base of a 4.7-inch shell. The man in question, working under 
the premium system, had recapped 100 shells in 10 hours. Respecting 
him the General testified as follows: 

“As soon as he finished that job he was given the next day another 
hundred to do, but the second 100 were to be paid for out of funds 
appropriated in the act forbidding the ——— of premiums, and to 
do the second 100 he took 22.95 hours. The first 1 were done in 10 
hours, and the second 100. done immediately afterwards, were done in 
22.95 hours; that is to say, it took him two and three-tenths times as 
long to do the same amount of work under the day-rate system of pay- 
ment as it took him under the premium system.” 


Again, the General says—he was asked to give the worst case 
he knew about: 

The worst case which I have of a job done by the same man was a job 
of cutting a slot in 4.7-inch base slugs. A man did 100 of these in 
2.66 hours under the premium system, and then afterwards he did the 
20 under the day-rate system in 2.25 hours; that is to say, it took 2.66 
hours to do 100 and then it afterwards took 2.25 hours to do 20, one-fifth 
the number. It took four and two-tenths times as long to do one under 
the day-rate system as it took under the premium system. 

Mr. Chairman, we are appropriating $1,300,000,000 in this 
bill, and we are going to reach out and buy supplies manufac- 
tured by a great many factories that have the premium system 
and the time study, and under the wording of this bill not one 
cent of this appropriation can be expended in paying any 
manufacturer who has the premium or bonus system. It is a very 
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serious matter in time of war, when we want to get all the work 
there is in a man, the best he can give, and when you consider 
that he has only eight hours a day to work. When you offer 
no incentive you simply allow the poorest man in the shop to 
set the pace. He is the pacemaker, whereas when you give a 
premium there is an incentive for everyone to do his best and 
the work is greatly expedited. Two-thirds of the men in the 


Watertown Arsenal received a premium, and there is plenty of. 


authority to show that it did not stimulate them so that it at 
all interfered with their health. The matter of the workmen’s 
health is, of course, very important and was watched over very 
carefully by the Government, and the men themselves did not 
claim that their health was impaired. 

At this time, when we are in war, when we want to hurry 
up matters, and when we want these ships and want all this 
material and these munitions of war, and when time is of the 
ereatest importance, to say to the head of the Navy Department 
that he can.not pay a premium for speeding up, to say that he 
can not make a time study if a new job comes in, and can not use 
a watch even as a laboratory instrument to make a time study to 
see how long it will take a good workman to do a given piece 
of work by employing the best and quickest methods, is simply 
to say that the labor organizations of this country are running 
this Government. The Secretary of War, Mr. Baker, has come 
out against this restrictive legislation, and the fact that Mr. 
Daniels has not objected to it is no argument that he approves 
of it. If the Secretary of the Navy wants to take the responsi- 
bility of forbidding the premiums and time study, let him do it. 
I donot think this Congress can afford to handcuff the great 
manufacturing plants that are manufacturing the most impor- 
tant war equipment and munitions, munitions that are needed 
this very hour, by saying you can not pay a man a premium 
for accomplishing more than an average task or for doing twice 
as much work as another man standing beside him. [Ap- 
plause.] 

SYSTEM IN USE A LONG TIME, 

The bonus or premium system and the time study have been 
used in the Government arsenals back as far as 1909 with excel- 
lent results. That system has been approved by every Secre- 
tary of War, Republican and Democrat, since the system was 
inaugurated. It was strongly approved by Mr. Garrison as 
well as Mr. Baker. There have been several committees ap- 
pointed to investigate this matter—one from Congress—and no 
committee has ever yet recommended the abolition of this system. 

This question, Mr. Chairman, is a question of fact. What 
are the facts? Is this system a benefit to the Government or is 
it not? Is it injurious to the Government employees or not? 
The testimony of the superintendent of these shops and the 
testimony of the Secretary of War upon these facts regarding 
the time study and premium cr bonus system are all strongly in 
favor of this system. All are of the opinion that it is a serious 
mistake to abolish it. If anyone desires to go into the merits of 
this matter and review the testimony he can do so by examin- 
ing the hearings before the Labor Committee. 

When the premium system was abolished in the Watertown 
Arsenal a large petition was signed by several hundred work- 
men who were against the abolition of this system, asking that 
the system be retained. This petition was filed in the hearings 
before the Labor Committee. When the premium system was 
restored after having been suspended at the Frankford Arsenal, 
Maj. Shinkle, who was in charge of the cartridge branch of the 
arsenal, said there was a complete change in the atmosphere. 
Pessimism gave way to optimism; dissatisfaction to complete 
contentment. The Major further says there never was a better 
illustration of the fact that the premium system when adminis- 
tered in the interest of the employees is one of the greatest 
stimuli for the moral, physical, and financial well-being of the 
employees. (Hearings, p. 185.) 

I quoted Thomas A. Edison as being in favor of the efficiency 
system. I now quote from other efficiency experts: 

Lawrence Addicks, a member of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, is strongly against the abolition of the 
efficiency system. 

Elmer A. Sperry, of New York City, graduate of Cornell, de- 
signer of electrical appliances and noted inventor, favors the 
efficiency system. 

A. M. Hunt, of New York City, member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1879, consulting engineer, and experienced development of 
hydroelectric, steam, and gas plants, is in favor of the system. 

Alfred Craven, of New York City, member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1876, chief engineer of the Public Service Commission 
of New York City, and formerly division engineer in charge 
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of construction work on the Croton Aqueduct and Reservoirs, 
approves of the efficiency system. 

Frank J. Sprague, of New York City, member of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, graduate of the Naval Acad- 
emy of 1888, consulting engineer for the Sprague, Otis, and 
General Electric Companies, founder of the Sprague Electric 
Motor Co., and concerned in establishing the first electric trolley 
system in the United States, takes the same position as the 
others I have quoted. 

John F. Wallace, of New York City, formerly chief engineer of 
the Panama Canal, says: ‘ 


The prosperity of the American Naticn, outside of the personalities 
of its broad and progressive citizens, has been due to the introduction 
of labor-saving machinery and the substitution of brains for manual 
labor in all classes of human industry, and it should be apparent to 
employees in the mass as much as to employers that increased efliciency 
in production has not only bettered the condition of workmen but has also 
increased the available profits out of which comipensation for labor is paid. 

Elmer L. Corihell, doctor of science, president of American 
Society of Civil Engineers, says: 

Every effort should be made to remove rather than to increase the 
burden on our industries. The abolition of the efficiency system will 
lead to irreparable injury and loss to the industry, commerce, and par- 
ticularly the foreign trade of this country. 

Mr. Louis D. Brandeis, United States Supreme Court judge, says: 

The results obtained through scientific management depend further 
on a careful study of each operation, with a view to determining, in 
the first place, what time should normally be taken in performing the 
operation ; and, secondly, whether it can be performed in a better manner 
than as hitherto practiced. The whole realm of science is brought to 
the aid of the humblest workman. 

Scientific management recognizes also that due appreciation of the 
actual results of effort must be based upon actual knowledge, and such 
knowledge is an essential condition to the best performance. The 
current record of the accomplishment of each individual, of each ma- 
chine, and of all material is an indispensable factor in scientific man- 
agement. Without such a record the tyranny of the foreman, and all 
the discord which attends it, is inevitable. Without such a_ record 
justice to employer and employce is impossible. Without such a record 
waste can not be eliminated. 

FINANCIAL GAINS, 

Under scientific management the employee is enabled to earn, with- 
out greater strain upon his vitality, from 25 to 60 per cent more than 
under the old system. The larger wages are made possible by larger 
production ; but this gain in production is not attained by speeding up. 
it comes largely from removing the obstacles to production which annoy 
and exhaust the workman, obstacles for which he is, or should rot be, 
made responsible. 

I could quote from many others if space did not forbid. No 
expert, ho employer of labor, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, disapproves of the premium or bonus system and time study. 

Patriotism, it is true, may supply a sufficient incentive to 
many employers and employees, but the right to insure increased 
reward for better service by premium or bonus is the only cer- 
tain means of obtaining necessary increased production, 

? INCREASED EFFICIENCY HOPE OF LABOR. 

Material progress in civilization is accomplished by an ever- 
increasing dual efficiency of employer and employee—the one 
in applying, to management and direction, improved machinery, 
power, transportatichn, methods of distribution, and the advan- 
tages of stimulated invention and discovery; the other, to the 
incidents and circumstances of operation, higher skill, better 
conserved energy, improved facility in acquiring and applying 
progressive trade knowledge. No mode which the employer can 
apply in ascertaining wage cost prevents the employee from bzar- 
gaining, individually or collectively, in fixing that rate. The 
more scientific the method of determining it the easier for the 
employee to present his argument for a larger participation in 
the joint fruit of production and the more difficult for the unfair 
employer to avoid a just reward. 

INDUSTRY’S CRUCIAL TIME, 

After the European war many predict an industrial war wilt 
follow. The American workmen should be backed by the greatest 
efficiency that human ingenuity can devise. 

The circumstances of the present hour, the necessity for giv- 
ing the Government’s military department particularly a free 
hand in developing the best methods of administration and 
nnilitary defense, the economic readjustment which will undoubt- 
edly be made necessary by a change in the world circumstances 
of commerce and industry at the conclusion of the present war 
all reject as unwise, inexpedient, and unjustifiable the con- 
demnation by Congress of methods innocent in themselves and 
of demonstrated practical value. The practical application of 
scientific technical knowledge to the processes of production 1s 
of inestimable benefit to employer, employee, and society. Great 
Britain has presented the spectacle of a great industrial nation 
suffering severely in a national crisis from industrial inefficiency 
and restriction, seriously endangering her capacity for self- 
defense.- The United States may well learn, by the moral of.an 
experience not her own, to avoid at this time the deliberate 
public condemnation of inefficiency in the public service. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In tur Houser or RepresENntTATIvEs, 


Friday, May 17, 1918. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I have consistently voted 
against including medical and divinity students in the selective 
draft, as contemplated by the House amendment to the Army 
bill. From present indications it appears to me that the lack 
of physicians will be severely felt within the next few years. 
In fact, it seems that even now we have not enough physicians 
to attend to the civil population and to perform the duties de- 
volving upon them in the great Army which we are assembling. 

The same thing which applies to the medical student also 

applies to the divinity student. They are likewise absolutely 
necessary. We must continue them in their schools if we would 
have sufficient preachers and priests for the churches of our 
Nation and as the chaplains of the Army. 
_ The physicians and preachers and priests of the country are 
to be highly congratulated and commended upon their immediate 
and voluntary response to the calls of the Nation; that they 
are two branches of our civilization which are absolutely neces- 
sary for the physical and spiritual welfare of our people is 
manifest to all of us. ; 

I can not believe that any young man with the proper spirit 
and red blood of an American citizen will at any time attempt 
to enter the medical school or the divinity school in order to 
escape the draft. The loyalty of the men of these two important 
professions in their quick response and splendid work in the 
Army and Navy is a refutation of any such statement, no matter 
by whom made. It has been the practice to eliminate’ these 
students from the draft law and to allow them to complete their 
studies and obtain their degrees. I see no reason why we 
should digress from our system at this time. 

The education of a physician or preacher and priest is not a 
matter of months, but a matter of years. Anything which les- 
sens the number of these men or which interferes with their 
studies affects the whole Nation. The men of these professions 
have not in any wise attempted to escape the dangers or the 
hardships of war; in fact, as I have said, they have been among 
the first to take their stand on the battle front and to do their 
professional duty toward the success of our Army in the field 
and in the cantonments behind the lines, as assigned by our 
Government. 

I am glad that the Senate and the House have been able 
to agree upon a provision satisfactory to both branches of 
Congress. 

CONFERENCE AGREEMENT. 


This provision eliminates from the selective-draft act all 
these students now in the medical schools and seminaries of 
the country; and while I should like to have seen, by proper 
rules and regulations, all young men who desired to take up 
these most worthy professions eliminated from the draft, yet 
I concede that the only way to obtain legislation is by conced- 
ing something on both sides, and, therefore, the conferees’ 
agreement, which exempts the young men now in the medical 
schools and seminaries, is a compromise which I hope will be 
beneficial and satisfactory to the Nation. 


SCRIPTURAL REFERENCBD, 


It is not often that I endeavor to quote Scripture in refer- 
ence to my position upon legislative matters, but it has been 
well said, “ There is nothing new under the sun.” In referring 
te the book of Numbers, chapters 1, 2, and 8, we find that the 
great Jehovah, with all of His power and might, in bringing the 
Hebrews out of the land of Egypt considered the question of 
organization, that they might be the better prepared to protect 
themselves from warring peoples in their onward march to the 
land of promise. 

I find in the first chapter that Moses and Aaron were ordered 
by the great Jehovah to take the sum of all the congregation of 
the children of Israel and their families by the houses of their 
fathers, with the number of their names, every male by their 
polls from 20 years old and upward, all that were able to go 
forth to war in Israel. They were to be polled in the name of 


their tribes, the head of the tribe to be subject alone to Moses 
and Aaron, those that were numbered by Moses and Aaron 
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and the princes of Israel being 12 in number and representing 
the various tribes. 

All those that were numbered of the children of Israel by 
the houses of their fathers from 20 years and: upward, all that 
were able to go forth to war in Israel, of those men from 20 
years and upward who were able to do battle, there appears to 
be 603,550, according to the forty-sixth verse of the first chapter 
of Numbers. A mighty army, indeed, organized for the protec- 
tion of His chosen people! We have often wondered how this 
great people came out of the land of Egypt, where they had had 
no opportunity for organization nor for the development of their 
power, and had been able to conquer peoples and to finally estab- 
lish the Kingdom of Israel. But when we realize how they had 
organized within two years after leaving the land of Egypt into 
a mighty army, captained and provisioned, as we are to-day 
organizing our Army, we can little wonder at the mighty prog- 
ress and successful fight they made. 

EXEMPTION OF MINISTRY. 

It is my desire, however, to call particular attention to the 
fact that while these people were organized under direct com- 
mand of the great Jehovah, the tribe of Levi was exempted from 
this army organization or selective draft, whatever we may 
chance to call it. The Lord, in verses 48, and so forth, had 
spoken unto Moses saying: 

Only thou shalt not number the tribe of Levi, neither take the sum 
of, them among the children of Israel; but thou shalt appoint the 
Levites over the tabernacles of testimony and over all the vessels 
thereof and over all things that belong to it; they shall bear the 
tabernacle and all the vessels thereof; and they shall minister unto it 
and shall encamp round about the tabernacle. 

We find through reading the succeeding verses that while 
the Lord, the great Jehovah, had ordered this wonderful mobili- 
zation of the forces of Israel He had expressly provided for the 
exemption of the ministry of the people, they being the tribe of 
Levi. If we will but read the wonderful fourth book of Moses, 
known as Numbers, we will ascertain that our selective-draft 
act and the organization of our Army to-day is very little dif- 
ferent from that ordered of Moses and Aaron within two years 
after they left the land of Egypt and traversed the Red Sea 
on dry land en route to their home land on the Jordan and the 
Sea of Galilee. 

While it is my desire to call particular attention to the elim 
ination of the tribe of Levi, showing that the great Jehovah felt 
the necessity of preachers teaching the people and the noninter- 
ference with the priests of the tabernacle, it is also my desire 
to call attention to the similarity between this organization and 
the organization of modern days. Not only do we find this or- 
ganization or conscription of young men, they being the fighting 
men of the Nation, and the exclusion of the priesthood from this 
selective-draft law, but we also find that certain redemption 
money was provided to be paid by those who did not fight or 
were not required to fight. In our conflict we expect those who 
are unable to fight or not required to fight to contribute their 
money in the purchase of bonds or other contributions in other 
ways. : 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that it continues 
to be the policy of the Government to provide every possibility 
and chance for the study of medicine and the study of the 
gospel by the men who are to administer to our armies and to 
the great civil population of this mighty Nation. The President 
has seen the wisdom of prayer and has ordered a day set aside 
for that purpose. He has also seen the wisdom of the mobiliza- 
tion of our forces on land and sea and in the air; likewise the 
mobilization of our nonfighting forces and our resources, 
Prayer, organization, and mobilization are essential to success. 
I am proud of the things accomplished in and around Baltimore 
toward the winning of this great conflict. I am proud of my 
position upon them, of which the following are a few: 


SOMH THINGS ACCOMPLISHED, 


As ranking member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
on the floor of the House of Representatives I have given the 
President my active support and cooperation. 

Helped draft report: in committee and on the floor of the 
House assisted in defeating the McLemore resolution, thus 
sustaining the President. , 

Advocated and voted for greater Army and Navy at all times, 
believing in preparedness of the Nation, and am known as one 
of the big-Navy men. 

Advocated and voted for shipping bill, that a larger merchant 
marine might be constructed to carry on the commerce of our 
country and help win the war. 

Introduced bill to secure appropriation of $550,000, through 
which was constructed at Baltimore the most modern immigra- 
tion station on the Atlantic coast, which was finished just in 
time to be converted into a hospital for our wounded, 
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Introduced bill and secured transfer of Fort McHenry to the | The general advertiser who uses the United States mails out- 
city of Baltimore, accomplishing what had been tried for years. | side of the advertising pages of any newspaper or magazine 

Introduced bill and advocated erection of monument to Francis | pays 1 cent for cach package weighing 2 ounces or less, or a 
Scott Key. The sum of $75,000 was appropriated for this pur- ; rate of S cents per pound. Hereafter the advertiser who uses 
pose with the cooperation of Senator SMITH. the advertising pages of any nationally circulated newspaper 

Introduced bills, advocated, and after incessant work pro- | or magazine will pay 24 cents per pound until July 1, 1919, 
cured appropriations and authorizations of more than a million | after that and until July 1, 1920, he will pay 34 cents per pound, 
and a quarter dollars for the channel and harbor of Baltimore, and after July 1, 1921, he will pay 4} cents per pound. Thus 
giving us a splendid channel. of 35 feet from the city to the sea. | the rank discrimination which has always existed against the 

Advocated and worked for the establishment of Camp Meade, | advertiser who uses the United States mails direct. and who pays 
near Baltimore. 8 cents per pound, will be partially equalized so the news- 

Advocated and worked for the shipping depot at Baltimore, to | paper and magazine advertiser will pay in three years from 
cost about $15,000,000, of permanent construction, fireproof, and | now 4} cents per pound! 
to be used by the Government, and when not needed for war These rates for magazine advertising matter are for the fifth 
purposes to be leased for commercial purposes. The greatest | zone, which covers all territory 600 to 1.000 miles from the 
asset that Baltimore has yet secured. point of mailing. The average distance to which nationally 

Am now working to secure a 40-foot channel for Baltimore. circulated magazines are carried is 900 miles, while religious 

These and other things I might mention to show what has | and farm papers fall considerably under that average, theugh 
been done to place Baltimore on a business and war basis. within the fifth zone. 

These zone rates do not affect in any manner any portion of 
the publication except that devoted to paid advertising matter. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the publishers threaten to raise sub- 
scription prices to their readers if this zone postal law is not 
repealed. As a publisher myself, with 30 years’ experience, I 
know what pure bunk is. 

Why, I have the proof right here, which may be seen by any 
Member. It is a circular received in the mails from the Crowell 
Publishing Co.. of Springfield, Ohio, publishers of the Woman's 

tome Companion, the American Magazine, and other publica- 
tions. Listen to the flamboyant language of this advertise- 
ment: 

Dear Frienp: The price of food has gone sky-high. 


The price of materials has almost doubled. 

The price of reading matter has gone up— 

Except the very best magazine reading in the worid—thai’s down. 
Down to rock bottom. Down to where you can actually save $3.30. 


This is their liberal offer: 








Zone Postal Rates and Slacker Magazines. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WON> CHARLES H. RANDALL, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tne Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, May 21, 1918. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I received in my mail this 
morning a letter from Prof. Howard W. Kellogg, who is at the 
head of the department of Biblical Literature of Occidental Col- 
lege in Los Angeles. Prof. Kellogg asks for the repeal of the 
law relating to the zone system of postage on newspapers and 





agnazi sec s ‘ ‘ - Woman's Home Companion, reguiar price__.___-__-_-__-------~- $1. 80 
magazines, and uses this expression in his letter: Roethen Ssaueetar. rewuue Me eo nda, eee 2° 40 
That the cost of distribution of news and literature in war times | Every Week, regular price__-_.__.-_----_--_-~-___-----+----.- 2. 60 
should be increased from 50 to 900 per cent scems a step backward. = 
- f ee 6. 80 

Two or three days ago I received a communication to the 





This is all given at the bargain price—under the hew zone 
postal rates, mind you—of $3.50. You save $3.30. 

Furthermore, I have a receipt. given a few days ago by a 
subscription agent, for a full year’s subscription to Everybody’s 
Magazine and Modern Priscilla, both for $1. The regular price 
of the first is $1.50 and of the latter $1.25, a saving of $1.75, or 
more than 60 per cent, under the infamous zone postal law! 

If this is to be the effect of the new law, the American people 
will soon be demanding more of the same! 


same effect, signed by the entire faculty of Throop Polytechnic 
School, a very high-grade institution, located in Pasadena, Cal., 
containing the additional statement that many hundreds of 
magazines and other publications would be compelled to cease 
publication on account of this law. 

The mail of every Member of this House has for months been | 
flooded with communications of protest against this law from 
his constituents, : 

Mr. Speaker, it is positively amazing to observe the magni- 
tude of the propxganda of misrepresentation of this zone postal 
law which is being carried on by the magazine publishers. 

In order to set right a portion of the public, at least, I am 
going to quote the exact language of the new law. 

Firstly, no zone system whatever is created by this act as it 
relates to news and literature, but every part of the country 
enjoys under the new law exactly the same rate. regardless of 
distance from the place of publication. The present rate of 
postage is 1 cent per pound. The new law provides the follow- 
ing rate, quoting the language of this much-abused law: 


| 
| 
On and after July 1, 1918, and until July 1, 1919, 14 cents per pound 
} 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MASON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue Howse or Representatives, 
Monday, May 20, 1918. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have asked the few minutes 
to explain very briefly the purpose of a bill which I introduce, 
to protect the Government against the half-witted and half- 
insane citizens who indulge in mob violence. 

One who has had occasion to study nervous diseases knows 
that there is a class of paranoiacs who wil! appear reason- 
able and quiet until some great excitement, like theology, poli- 
tics, crime, or war, stirs them up, and then, suffering from an 
enlarged ego, imagine that they alone can take things into their 
hands and save the world. 

Nothing is more calculated to incite unbalanced action in a 
community than the constant theme of killing and bloodshed. 
Men of standing and newspapers, feeling indignant at some act, 
tell what ought to be done to some one whom some one had told 
that somebody said was probably guilty. The paranoiac, who 
is always a coward, hears the words “ Hang him to a lamp-post,” 
“ Stand him before a firing squad,” “‘ Shoot him,” “ Kill him,” and 
he begins to think his day has come to show his patriotism by 
killing or whipping or tarring and feathering some one. The 
“wise coward” who writes and prints or speaks this treason 
against the law rarely ever takes a chance, but holds up his hands 
in horror at the work of the brute who carries his suggestion into 


or fraction thereof; on and after July 1, 1919, 14 cents per pound or 
fraction thereof. 

The present rate is 1 cent per pound The new rate is an in- 
crease of 25 per cent after next July and an increase to 50 per 
cent after July, 1919. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the 110,000,000 people in this country have 
been paying a 50 per cent increase on their correspondence for 
nearly a year, and have not complained. The poor mother who 
writes a letter to her soldier boy in France or in an Army camp 
in the United States is paying 3 cents on every letter, or an 
increase of 50 per cent. ‘The mothers of the boys in our Na- 
tional Army are actually paying 48 cents per pound for the 
delivery of their letters “over there,” while the publishers of 
“news and literature” are moving heaven and earth to avoid 
paying 1} cents per pound for the delivery of their publications. 

Oh, yes, Mr. Speaker; Congress did adopt a new policy as to 
postage rates on that portion of the magazines devoted to purely 
commercial purposes. 

While it creates no zones and no increases exceeding 25 per 
cent this year and a further raise to 50 per cent next year on 
“news and literature,” it has said in the new law that every 
advertising tub must stand on its own bottom. 









effect. When. I was a boy, a day or two after the murder of 
President Lineoeln the house of our neighbor, one early morn- 
ing, was surrounded by 75 cr more men; they had a rope with 
which to hang our neighbor, because, they said, he had said he 
was “glad Lincoln was assassinated.” My father plead for time 
to make an investigation. Finally they agreed to that proposi- 
tion. A hearing was had, and before neon that day it was evi- 
dent he had made no such statement, His life was saved and 
our little town saved the disgrace of murdering a citizen and 
murdering the law of the country. 

Since this war began murder has been committed in many 
States; men and women have been tarred and feathered, beaten, 
and forced to kiss our honored flag. My own State of Illinois 
has been injured by this damnable business. Here, between the 
Capitol and the White House, men have been beaten and forced 
to kiss the flag. The man that dves not love our flag is not fit 
to kiss it. It is sacrilege, it is treason, to force him to kiss it. 

The cases that have happened in-Iilinois and all over the 
country are shocking, and the bill I introduce puts the Govern- 
ment seal of disapproval on the mob and provides that the 
Government of the United States may try and punish the guilty 
ones. We will be met at once by the statement that the States 
have laws and county or State’s attorneys to enforce those laws. 
Yes: that is true; but when a man is charged with violation of 
a national law it is the duty of the Nation to take charge of his 
ease; not only to convict him and punish him if he is guilty, 
but it is the duty of the Government to see that he has a fair 
trial under the law and that he be acquitted if he is innocent. 

And when a crowd of cowardly brutes take a man away from 
ithe Government and make themselves judge, jury, and execu- 
tioner the Government should have power to punish the men 
who do it; and even a half-witted coward knows it makes a 
difference whether he is offending his own locality or whether 
he is up against the strong hand of the United States. 

I remember the great riots during the strike in Chicago and I 
saw a mile of freight cars on fire. The red flag of anarchy was 
in the sky. We all went armed. The governor refused to ask 
Government protection; yet one day, when we did not know 
whether we could save our homes, Grover Cleveland sent a regi- 
ment of national soldiers and the red rag came out.of the sky 
and life and property and the law were made safe. All honor 
to Grover Cleveland. The proposed bill makes mob rule a 
violation of the law ‘of the United States, and it will be more 
difficult to get brainless men to hang and kill if they know 
hat besides the State’s attorney of their own county stands 
the stern-visaged law of the United States of America. 

I am aware thant we will be met at the outset with the propo- 
sition that it will be an innovation for the Government of the 
United States to attempt to regulate the police powers of the 
State; but remember that in this bill I seek only to punish 
those who attemnt to take into their own hands the execution 
of the laws of the United States. The Government has laws 
to punish treason and sedition, and the moment any man, 
woman, or child is charged with the violation of that law by 
anyone, however great or small, that person becomes a ward of 
the United States and it becomes their duty not only to punish 
that person if guilty but to see that his life and property 
are protected, to the end that mobs may not murder their neigh- 
bors or tar and feather them, whip or beat them, or force them 
to do humiliating things, and that a mob may not murder a 
citizen and murder the law of the United States at the same 
time and then crawl back under the Gloak of local influence 
and la&ive the Government of the United States powerless to 
see that its own laws are enforced. 

A little child when he bumps his head on a chair strikes the 
chair in retaliation. The little man, half-witted and half-crazy, 
reads in some prominent newspaper how seme great man, who 
may have been President of the United States, told who should 
be taken before the firing squad for violation of a civil law, and 
with his mind aflame assumes the patriotic duty of becoming 
the judge and jury and the executioner for his neighbors. And 
some of. these excitable half-wits are cunning enough to know 
that their friends sometimes are on the local grand jury, and 
those in charge of the execution of local laws are half in sym- 
pathy with the mob. It is my thought in introducing this bill 
that, if it passes, the Government of the United States will have 
power to fulfill its duty to every citizen and will see to it that 
its own laws are executed with solemnity and dignity, becoming 
the conduct of a great Nation. 

The Department of Justice of the United States is doing all 
that possibly can be done to protect the Government against the 
work of sedition and treason, and this bill will add strength to 
the department by enabling it to punish those spot-light pa- 
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triots who take out of the hands of the Department of Justice 
the execution of the laws of the United States. 
The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful hereafter for any per- 
son or persons, except ‘duly authorized officers of the law, to punish 
or attempt to punish any other person in the United States who is 
charged with a violation of any of the laws of the United States. Any 
person or persons who shall be guilty hereafter, either alone or with 
the assistance of others, or who shall aid or abet others by punishing or 
attempting to punish any other person charged with an offense against 
the United States, or who shall alone or with the assistance of others 
engage in a mub or aid or abet others in such a mob and by force com- 
pel such persons so charged to do or perform any act against their 
will, or assault or maltreat any person so charged, or shall commit 
any trespass upon the property or person of anyone so charged, or 
maim or kill any such person so charged, shall be deemed guilty of a 
violation of this act and shall be punished by a fine of not less than 
$100 nor more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not less than 30 
days nor more than 10 years, or by both, in the discretion of the jury: 
Provided further, That if any person or persons aids or abets in the 
violation of this law which results in the taking of human life, such 
person or persons shall be guilty ef the crime of murder and shall be 
punished by imprisonment for not less than one year or for life, in the 
discretion of the jury. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHAS. POPE CALDWELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 22, 1918. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, I take upon myself the task 
of painting a word picture of the effort America has put forth 
toward winning the war with many misgivings, for I realize 
my limitations, and my study of the situation has shown how 
great the undertaking has been and how wonderful the respouse 
thereto, I would not attempt it had I not recently received 
from the Secretary of War a letter that I will ask the Clerk 
to read: 

“War DEPARTMENT, 
“ WASHINGTON, May 3, 1918. 


“My Drar Mr. CALpwELL: I have read with interest and 
appreciation your speech in the House on the subject of air- 
craft, and am writing this note to thank you for taking the 
trouble to look into the situation and speak so sympathetically 
and helpfully. On this and all other parts of the great pro- 
gram which the War Department is carrying out we are, of 
course, anxious to have real facts carefully investigated and 
frankly stated, and I know of no more useful service than so 
-andid a statement as you have made on the subject. The coun- 
try would be helped if you can find it possible from time to time 
to get into the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp the result of similar 
inquiries in other parts of the world, and as you are a member 
of the Military Affairs Committee and therefore have more con- 
stant contact with the subject, it may be that you will find it 
possible to do this. In the meantime I am sure that you will 
feel at liberty to call upon me for any information I can secure 
for you on any subject that you feel inclined to investigate. 

“ Cordially, yours, 


“NEWTON D. BAKER, 
F “ Secretary of War. 
“ Hon, CHAS. Popk CALDWELL, 
“ House of Representatives.” 


This I regard as one of the greatest compliments ever paid 
me. Since Mr. Baker became Secretary of War I hive, as a 
member of the Military Committee, worked with him in an en- 
deavor to scientifically and with dwe regard to just proportions 
lay out and adjust a military program that would do honor to 
all of us and credit to our country. While I have often found 
it impossible to agree with Mr. Baker on details, I must say 
that I have found him to have the keenest mind of any man in 
public life that it has ever been my pleasure to come into inti- 
mate association with. Before coming to Congress I practiced 
law in the busy city of New York for upward of 17 years, and 
during that time have tried many important cases, cross-exaim- 
ining some of our most famous lawyers, our best-known finan- 
ciers, our greatest engineers, doctors, and public men; but never 
yet have I cross-examined a man who was more thoroughly 
familiar with his subject, more exact in the choice of his words 
to differentiate and shade his meaning, quicker in his responses 
to questions, or who -had a better poise than that displayed by 
Secretary Baker when under fire in the House and Senate Mili- 
tary Committees. 
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I have watched him develop, as he gained in knowledge, with 
a great deal of pride and pleasure. I feel confident that when 
the war is over and future generations write of it that the 
name of Newton D. Baker will be given a place high among 
those who have done the things that brought success to our 
armies. I was happy when the President, in. the presence of 
several Members of this House, expressed to me his warm ad- 
miration of and confidence in the Secretary of War. ‘This at 
a time when the critics of the administration believed that 
they had unseaied Mr. Baker. It is because of my high opinion 
of Mr. Baker that I appreciate doubly the compliment that he 
has paid me, and it is this compelling force that actuates me in 
undertaking this large task. 

At the outset, let me say frankly that we have made mis- 
takes—yes, grievous mistakes—and had our foresight been as 
keen as the afterthought of our critics we might have accom- 
plished more. But notwithstanding these mistakes and omis- 
sions, America has done her share—indeed, more than her 
share—for she has done many times more than any of our allies 
suspected that she was capable of doing and more than the 
greatest enthusiast in America hoped she could do. She has 
confirmed our friends and confounded our enemies. Or, let me 
put it in another way: America has raised and equipped a 
bigger army in shorter time and now holds a greater section of 
the fighting front. transporting her forces 3,000 miles across an 
infested sea, in 10 months, than England was capable of doing 
in 12 months acress the English Channel of less than 30 miles. 
We began with less, went farther, and arrived with more in 
shorter time. Yet their motive was necessity and ours only 
desire. 

When war was declared in April, 1917, the standing Army of 
the United States consisted of 136,000 officers and men, many of 
whom were in the foreign service, and the National Guard con- 
sisted of 164,000 officers and men, many ef whom were too old 
far active service, and a large part of them physic: ly unfit to 
perform the duty for which they had volunteered. Our experts 
told us that it would take two years to raise an army of a 
million men and five years to train the commissioned personnel. 
It has now been abeut one year since the first legislation was 
passed authorizing the increase of our Army for war purposes. 
The strength of our military forces is now as_ follows : ¢ 
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Grand total, 2,038,222 officers and men. 

So we have to-day an army of more than 2,000,000, of which 
500,000 have already been shipped to France and a million more 
have had the necessary training to fit them for foreign service. 
These are now waiting for the boats to carry them over. Our 
critics now complain that we have not done more, yet we have 
done in one year twice as much as they thought we could do in 
two years. 

When war was declared, each of our allies sent commissions 
to America to advise us what to do‘and to assist us wherever pos- 
sible in our preparation. The English told us that they did not 
need men, but they did need money and supplies; the Italians 
that they did not need men, but that they did need material and 
money; the Russians that they did not need men or material, 
but did need money and ammunition; the French told us that 
they needed raw material and money, and asked that a small 
expeditionary force be sent to hearten their people and as an 
earnest of our intention of seeing the war through. 

Under this tutelage and squaring our conduct with the re- 
quests of our friends, it was thought by many to be inadvisable 
to attempt to raise an army of more than a million men. Con- 
gress was therefore requested to pass military legislation limit- 
ing the Army to the 136,000 Regulars, the 164,000 National 
Guardsmen, and 500,000 drafted men, with authority to call ay 
additional 500,000 in case they should be needed. Under the 
legislation that Congress passed, in spite of the recommendation 
from the allies, we have already raised more than 2,000,000 men, 
and early in the year 1919 will have 3,000,000 men in the Army. 
We have lately taken the “lid off,’ so that the President 
may have as big an army as necessity requires and our man 
power permits. Notwithstanding the fact that the appropria- 


tion measure now pending before the House is drawn with 


the viow of supporting an army of only 3.000,000 men, I am con- 
fident that before many months deficiency appropriations will be 
necessary. The Army is growing so rapidly and its needs are 
so urgent that the efforts heretofore made wil! be small in eom- 
parison with these of the next 12 months. We will probably 
have between 4,000,069 and 5,090,009 men before the end of the 
next fiscal year. 

When we were considering legislation in the spring of 1917, it 
was thought that our largest task would be getting men. Ex- 
perience has shown that this is easy of accomplishment, made so 
by reason of the fact that we have left open the door for a 
reasonable amount of volunteers in the National Guard and 
Regular Army and passed a draft law under which all men of 
military age may readily be mobilized. The justness and fair- 
ness of the scheme as worked out by the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral has obtained the earnest cooperation and enthusiastic sup- 
port of cur people as a whole. 

As I have said. our military law has been amended giving 
the President authority to call additional increments of men 
from time to time as needed. It has also been amended to per- 
mit him to register and classify all men that reach the age of 
21 years. We now have 2,000,000 men in the Army. The men 
between the ages of 21 and 31 years in 1917 have been classified. 
and there remains in class 1 approximately 2.000.000 men 
physically fit not called. The class of 1918, which will be reg- 
istered this summer, will add another million, making a grand 
total of 5,000,000, without calling classes 2, 3, 4, or 5, con- 
taining nearly 6,000,000, and without calling the boys from 18 
to 21—3,000,000 more. If the war lasts until 1924 there will 
be added 6,000,000 more men. The potential man power of 
America for a seven-year war, therefore, may be conservatively 
estimated at 20,000,000 fighting men of recognized military age. 
This out of a population of 125,000,000. 

Not because I think that all of our man power will be needed, 
but in order that we may get a view of the task that is in front 
of us and understand the necessity for the large army we are 
ealling and the huge expenditures we are making, let me recall 
these ‘fac ts: 

The central powers at the outbreak of the war nad a popu- 
lation of 142.250,000, in round numbers, of which 26,310,000 
were males between the ages of 18 and 44, and if 70 per cent o7 
them were available for military service their man power would 
be approximately 18,360,000. Since the Russian fiasco Germany 
has occupied a territory greater in area than both Germany and 
Austria, in which there live upward of 51,000,000 people. And if 
the reports that we get are to be believed, the Kaiser has com- 
pelled the boys between 18 and 21 in this occupied territory 
to enter the German training camps, and he hopes in a short 
time to have them on the western front, thus augmenting his 
man power to approximately 21,000,000 fighting men. 

This is the job we have on our hands. The newspapers tell 
us that the Kaiser has only two or three million soldiers, but 
it would be wise for the Members of this House in passing legis- 
lation affecting the conduct of the war to keep in mind the fizg- 
ures that I have just indicated. To mect this Great Britain— 
the British Isles, Canada, Australia, and New Zealand—France, 
Italy, and the United States have a combined population from 
which they can draw thirty or forty million, and in addition to 
these numbers there is an enormous reservoir from which to draw 
further man power in the colonies and possessions of the allies 
and the 23 smaller countries now. allied with us in the war. 
To show something of the relative strength of the contending 
forces I will rend the following capitulation, which is believed 
to be substantially accurate and has been compiled after very 
“areful inquiry from the best sources available: 


Man power of central powers compared with that of the allies. 
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Man power of central powers compared with that of the allies—Contd. 
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The casualties resulting in death, permanent injury, or in- 
capacity in the German Army have amounted to admittedly 
about 3,000,000 men during the four years of war, or approxi- 
mately the same number as have been supplied by the young 
men who have reached military age during the same period. 
IK'rom this statement it would appear that from the point of 
man power Germany is no worse off to-day than when she 
started the war. The weakening cf the German forces is repre- 
sented, however, by the lack of nourishment for her workers, 
her women and children, and the discharges which must neces- 
sarily follow the reaching of advanced age by the old men 
‘alled to the colors, both of which will be felt more keenly as 
time goes on, as well as the disease which must necessarily ac- 
company conditions such as the war has produced. America 
will not begin to discharge her men on account of advanced 
age for 20 years. In other words, the man power of America 
will get stronger and the man. power of the enemy must get 
weaker for the next 20 years. if, by any chance, the war should 
last that long. We have nothing to fear from this source. 

The first war difficulty encountered cnme when we looked for 
shelter for the vast Army being assembled. Much to the sur- 
prise of everyone, it was soon discovered that there was not 
cloth enough in the world to put tents over an army the size 
of the one we were organizing, and there were not mills and 
machinery enough to make it. Therefore wooden cantonments 
were constructed. We built 82 cantonments with a floor space 
of 640,000,000 square feet, with the necessary water, sewers, 
lighting plants, storehouses, ice plants, hospitals, and recreation 
centers to take care of 1,280,000 men, in which undertaking 
there was used in 10 weeks’ time more human labor than 
went into the building of the Panama Canal. Besides 
these. we have constructed aviation fields, ordnance schools, 
and training schools for oflicers—Herculean tasks in them- 
selves. We have also put up at the ports of embarkation, and 
throughout the country, supply depots and storage warehouses 
with a combined floor space of 24,220,000 square feet for the 
Army, in addition to what the Navy has done in that respect, 
and have constructed the enormous buildings erected for admin- 
istrative purposes in Washington and elsewhere. Verily, your 
Uncle Samuel is a modern Aladdin, who, when he wants a thing 
devoutly, rubs the lamp of American patriotism and the genius 
of America produces overnight all that he requires. 

When we entered the war we had practically no surplus cloth- 
ing for our Army, our reserve supply having been used up in 
the Mexican expedition. Our allies were using practically the 
full output of all of our mills capable of producing cloth of the 
character used for uniforms. To take over these factories would 
have discommoded our allies. We met the difficulty by a change 
of the machinery in carpet factories, ducking mills, and kindred 
industries, and have been able to, during the last year, make 
stunmer and winter clothing enough for 2,000,000 men, and have 
a reserve supply of every article of wear for our soldiers suf- 
ficient to take care of the authorized increase. England 
trained her first million a whole year in citizens’ clothes 
and top hats, with walking sticks for guns, because she 
could not do otherwise, and this in spite of the fact that she 
was the greatest textile manufacturing country in the world 
and had all America to help her. Notwithstanding this short- 
age, our first million and a half of men were trained in uniforms 
and taught the manual of arms with a rifle. When England 
went into the war she had shortly before adopted a new type 
of gun, but her factories were not equipped to supply it. She 
abandoned her new type of gun, and has fought the war thus 
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far with an admittedly inferior type of rifle, a large portion of 
which were made on order in the United States. 

There went up a hue and cry that America adopt a foreign 
type of rifle, notwithstanding the fact that the rifle is the most 
necessary weapon of warfare, and we had the Springfield rifle 
in substantial quantity, admittedly the best rifle then being 
used in the world, shooting the most powerful and efficient am- 
munition ever prepared. In the face of this criticism, we ad- 
hered to our own weapon, adopting a modified and rechambered 
Enfield, which differs from a Springfield in such a small way 
that it is not worthy of discussion, now known as the United 
States rifle, model of 1917, resulting in some delay but now be- 
ing produced in sufficient quantity. 

When Gen. Joffre made the request for a small expeditionary 
force, the crities of the administration demanded what they 
thought was the impossible—i. e., that we ship to France dur- 
ing the first year 50,000 to 100,000 men. During the first 10 days 
of May we shipped 90,000. Within one year after the first ship- 
ment America will have an army of a million men in France, 
with their necessary aris, equipment, and supplies. It will be 
the best fed, the best clothed, the best paid army of its size that 
the world has ever known, speaking the same language, worship- 
ing the same God, and following the same flag. Its personnel 
will have the quickest perceptions of any soldiers in the world, 
and have been trained under modern conditions, surrounded by 
the best moral influences, with the lowest percentage of disease, 
and will be nerved by the highest motives that actuate men. 

Victory for our cause is therefore certain. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HUBERT D. STEPHENS, 


OF MISSISSIPPI, 
In tHe House or RepresEnTATIVvVEs, 
Thursday, May 16, 1918. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

granted to extend my remarks I desire to insert the following: 
HIERNANDO, MISS., May 6, 1918. 

At a regular mecting of De Soto Camp, United Confederate Veterans, 
No. 220, May 6, 1918, the following resolution was adopted by rising 
vote and a copy ordered sent to ouc President, Senators, and Repre- 
"a te De Soto County Confederate Veterans, in annual meeting 
assembled, resolved, and we do hereby reaffirm and reiterate. that we 
tender our services and every energy to President Woodrow Wilson in 
his noble and. patriotic defense of our Government, in the defense of 
right and justice of humanity, in democratic promises of freedom and 
liberty against absolutism, monarchy, materialism, and atrociousness 
of despotic Kaiserism. 

W. L. GLENN, Commander. 
T. J. O'DONNELL, Adjutant. 

Recently it has been my pleasure to see and talk with several 
young men from that county who are in the military service 
and are now stationed near this city. In talking with them I 
found the same spirit that is expressed in the resolution. They 
are patriotic, courageous, and willing to render the best that is 
in them. 

Reference is made to the resolutions adopted by the Con- 
federate Veterans and to these young men in order to call 
attention to the fact that, ‘irrespective of age, the spirit of 
patriotism is strong in the breasts of the people of this country. 

The old veterans displayed their love of country many years 
ago; they made their sacrifices, bore the hardships of war for 
their convictions. To-day they are just as ready to serve the 
Nation in every possible manner. They brought honor to the 
flag they fought under, though it was at last furled in defeat, 
and they are just as loyal to the flag that now waves over them. 
They will do everything in their power to help the boys who 
are now fighting under the United States flag, and they will 
do their share to keep that flag still waving over a free people. 

Mr. Speaker, it is pleasing to see how splendidly the people 
are responding to the various needs of the Nation in this time of 
sore trial, With civilization trembling in the balance, with 
everything that we love and revere and hold sacred threatened 
by a cruel enemy, the people of this Nation are determined that 
that enemy shall not win. 

This is evidenced in every section. No church nor creed, no 
political party nor political factions, no State nor section, has 
a monopoly on patriotism. It is found everywhere. 

Love of country, of home, and family, and friends, inspires 
us all to do our utmost. Regardless of age, of differences of 


opinion as to questions of policy or of methods of procedure or 
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even of beliefs held regarding our entrance into the conflict, 
the universal sentiment is thut the war must be won. 

No, Mr. Speaker, patriotism is not a rare commodity in these 
days. It is the most familiar, the most everyday, sentiment 
that exists. Though that is true, I am glad that these veterans 
expressed themselves as they did and that I have been given 
the opportunity to make the resolution a part of the permanent 
records of the Nation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLEMENT BRUMBAUGHE, 
OF ONI0, 
In tne Houser or REpreseNtTATIvEs, 
Wednesday, May 22, 1918. 


Mr. BRUMBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call attention 
to a matter of nation-wide importance in the winning of this 
war. 

There can be no doubt as to the grim determination of the peo- 
ple to see this war through to victory, cost what it may. Every 
vote we cast, everything we do or say, should have for its 
objective the one purpose of winning this war. 

So far as the soldier in the field is concerned, we want him 
te knew that if there is anything he wants or needs, if it grows 
on earth or money will buy it, we stand ready to vote to give 
it to him; and, while he is fighting our battles, we want him to 
know that loving hearts and willing hands will take care of his 
loved ones at home. 


THE COLUMBUS WAR-CHEST UNDERTAKING, 


Every community in the United States is giving expression to 
this sentiment in many ways, and the entire Nation everywhere 
is emphasizing this sentiment this week in the Red Cross drive. 
I deem it appropriate at this time to call attention to a superb 
undertaking accomplished by the city of Columbus and county 
of Franklin, which city and county comprises the twelfth Ohio 
congressional district, which I have the honor to represent upon 
the floor of this House. In less than five days’ time more than 
95,000 people out of a population of 250,000 subscribed more than 
$3,000,000 for a war-chest fund out of which should be paid all 
charitable demands of all kinds arising during the year. This 
undertaking was so successful that it has attracted the atten- 
tion of the people from ocean to ocean and from Gulf to Lakes. 

Not a day but what the officers of this fund receive numerous 
letters from all parts of the United States and delegations from 
all parts of the United States inquiring concerning the plan pur- 
sued in this great undertaking. In fact, so much attention has 
it attracted that one of our greatest magazine writers, Samuel 
G. Blythe, has presented the entire plan in a very interesting 
story, entitled “ One to Thirty-one,” published in the Saturday 
Evening Post of April 18, 1918. For the benefit of other com- 
munities desiring to have full details of this plan, I shall ask 
unanimous consent to print this very interesting article of Mr. 
Blythe’s in my remarks. I do this to give publicity to the method 
as well as to the great achievement, because it is universally 
acknowledged that it is the best way of meeting the situation 
facing communities who desire to do all they can, and do it in 
the best method possible. I desire to say in passing that last 
year Columbus gave the Red Cross Society $350,000, and this 
year, with the Columbus community war chest established, 
Columbus has been the first city in the United States to pay in 
full its quota and has already paid in full its quota in the present 
Red Cross drive now being conducted during the present week. 
The very day Columbus received notice as to the expected quota 
in the Red Cross drive she was able to send her check for the 
full amount, payment in full. This splendid community, during 
the last six months of 1917, outside of going “ over the top” on 
liberty bonds, war-savings stamps, and all local charities, gave 
$1,034,599 to charities for various drives and campaigns, and in 
less than five days, February 5 to February 9, 1918,. gave 
$3,350,000 to a community war-chest fund. <A full and interest- 
ing statement of how it was done is fully set forth in Mr. Blythe’s 
article before referred to. He says, “ Columbus did a big Ameri- 
can thing in a big American way.” 

Not only did Columbus “do a big American thing in a big 
American way,” but this magnificent, patriotie, sacred undertak- 
ing was a melting pot that fused into one common brotherhood 
men of all races and creeds, and we trust has wiped eut forever 
creed and race bigotry and prejudice. 
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Mr. Speaker, we are living in a great and awful age. 
Lowell would say— 


In an age on ages telling, 
To be living is sublime. 

We are part actors in the greatest drama the world ever staged 
since the dawn of time, a drama which we believe will ring out 
old forms of tyranny and oppression and shall ring in a new 
day that shall make this old world a better place to live upen, 
fuller of love and truth and justice for all mankind, for all the 
races and children of men. 

In all the flight of time the sun has never looked upon such a 
struggle. The very maelstrom of events focuses the destiny of 
the future on the United States. 

The liberty not only of the United States but of all the people 
of the world is in our care and keeping. We must win this war’; 
we dare not fail. Nothing should hold our thought or engage our 
purpose but the winning ef this war. 

This high resolve should be cur pillar of cloud by day and our 
pillar of fire by night, under whose holy purpose we live and 
abide and for whose sacred consummation we are willing to 
sacrifice our all, our fortunes, and our lives. With all this as 
the polestar of their purpose, this superb act of the great 
constitue:ey which I have the honor to represent, in doing this 
magnificent thing to cheer, comfort, and sustain the soldier in 
the field and to take loving care of his mother, father, wife, and 
children, is worthy of emulation and of commendation of all good 
men everywhere and the approving smile of Almighty God. 

I ask unanimous consent to print the very interesting article 
from the pen of Mr, Blythe, referred to above. 

[Frem the Saturday Evening Post.] 
ONE to THirTy-ONE—THE Story or A GREAT Civic War Success, 
[By Samuel G. Blythe.] 


There arc many communities in the United States—a great many-—— 
where the war is still a vague enterprise; where the war is held as a 
side line of the Nation's business, to be carried on in conjunction with 
and in addition to the normal activities of the country and its locali- 
ties; where the war is not sensed or visualized; where neither it nor 
its supreme obligations are appreciated. There are many communities 
in the United States where the people do not understand that instead of 
being a vicarious undertaking it is a vital undertaking, paramount, pre- 
dominant, on which the future security of the United States depends, 
as well as the stability of the established civilization of the world. 
But Columbus. Ohio, is not one of these. 

Ninety thousand producers in Columbus—wage earners, salary re- 
eeivers, professional men aid women, capitalists, merchants, manufac- 
turers——the heart and brains and brawn and backbone of Columbus—-the 
men and women who make Columbus the thriving city of mote than 
200.000 people that Columbus is—not only know about the war and 
what it is and what it means but are also partners in the making of it, 
fused in patriotism, supporting it with their money, out to win -it be- 
cause they are part of it, on their toes, hell bent to whip Germany, 
enthusiastic, whole-heartedly for America and against the enemy. splen- 
didly and unitedly American. What Columbus did any community of 
whatever size, from New York to the smallest settlement, can do. 
Columbus, taking a plan that had been tried elsewhcre in several places, 
notably Syracuse and Rome, N. Y., and Jeannette, Pa.—possibly there 
are others—improved on that plan, organized and executed it; and 
the result was manifold. Columbus filled a community war chest, which 
was a great accomplishment, but not the greatest. Columbus in filling 
its war chest regenerated Columbus, brought the war home to the peo- 
ple, made them partners in it and supporters of it. Columbus did a 
big American thing in a big American way. 


CENTRALIZED AND SYSTEMATIZED GIVING. 


Columbus systematized war giving and war support; Columbus filled 
a community war chest. Columbus determined the sum of money that 
would be required from that city for various war purposes not gov- 
ernmental, such as subscriptions for liberty bonds and war savings 
stamps, and got that sum al! at once, provided for its disbursement in 
properly certified and useful directions when the calls come, reiieved 
the citizens of the bothers and harassments of various drives, coordi- 
nated its resources, and put the whole scheme over with a whoop. 

Like many—most—other communities, Columbus before this work 
began was almost as remote from. the war, so far as an acute realiza- 
tion of what it all means goes, as from the battle line. The city felt 
enly the slightest effects of the war, had profited some, but looked on 
it as a national enterprise of certain indirect interest to Columbus, but 
not particularly vital. One central Ohio regiment had gone to France, 
but little had n heard from it. The chief war interest centered in 
the training camps at Camp Sheridan and Camp Sherman. There was 
much about the war in the papers, but little that was local to Columbus. 
The situation there was no d‘fferent from the situation tn most Amert- 
ean communities. It was based largely on lack of information and 
lack of visualization, because there had been no concrete incentive of 
impelling power. No Columbus casualty Hsts had come in. The war 
was all more or less remote. 

Moreover, Columbus had had, as all other communities had had, 
certain drives for moneys for various funds related te the war but not 
governmental. Columbus had been canvassed by parties of ardent but 
bothersome men and women soliciting funds for various war needs— 
some worthy, some not. Columbus was pestered with-war solicitors 
and was giving neither logically nor systematically nor proportion- 
ately—that is, a certain few of the city’s tnhabitants were compelled to 
bear all the burdens, as in every other place, for every whirlwind cam- 
paign whirled naturally mostly about the men who were easiest to be 
drawn into the vortex. In addition to this it was plainly apparent 
that the effectiveness of one whirlwind campaign might detract from 
the effectiveness of another and equally meritorious campaign; one 
drive might do well and another of similar obligation do poorly because 
of lack of system or organization. The whole process of eens 
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outside war needs was in a mess in Columbus, as elsewhere. 








was a prime necessity for systematized giving, for proper allotment of 
the resources of the city for this work; in short, for getting the most 
there was, to be applied in a businesslike manner for the greatest good. 

I propose to tell here in broad general terms how Columbus went 
about this plan of securing a community war chest. The details of the 
Columbus plan can he obtained by any community interested by address- 
ing Mr. George W. Gillette, secretary of the Columbus Community War 
Service, Columbus, Ohio. I do not intend to go into the minutize of 
the operation, but to tell the story in its widest aspects; to show, first, 
what Columbus did and explain the general plan and scope of it all, 
end then to point out what seems to be a remarkable civic achieve- 
ment for the benefit of those who may be Interested. 

The basis of the Cclumbus idea can be set down thus: One cam- 
paign for all war needs reaching everyone in the community will 
(1) reduce waste of time and effort to a minimum; (2) induce all to 
give a maximum: (3) conserve the financial resources of the com- 
munity; (4) eliminate relatively unimportant and increase the support 
of the important causes; (5) raise the patriotism of the community to 
a higher level; (6) effect a new community spirit. 

It is reported from Columbus that all these things have been done, 
that the plan is working smoothly and satisfactorily, and that its 
suceess is assured. 

Columbus found itself in this position: In the last six months of 
1917, when war necds were just becoming evident, Columbus raised 
$1,034.599 through the medium of various drives and campaigns. This 
sum did not include the millions the community invested in liberty 
bonds, war-savings stamps, and so on. nor amounts given to local 
charities. This million was for war needs. It was apparent that these 
demands ipstead of decreasing would ‘increase as the war progressed. 
Thus there was a need, and a pressing one, for some businesslike plan 
whereby the city could meet these obligations quickly, surely, and 
without wasted effort—without the obscuring of the greater needs 
by the multitude of the lesser ones, and in a manner befitting the 
wealth and importance and patriotism of the city. 

TIE SYRACUSE PLAN MODIFIED. 

Last September the social service committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Columbus took the matter up and made a series of investiga- 
tions of other plans tried in other places. The basie idea came from 
Syracuse, N. Y., where a community war chest idea was organized last 
June. Syracuse raised $1,100,000 for her war chest, but as the need 
for systematic giving was not then felt so keenly, there was no great 
national movement in that direction following thereafter. Syracuse's 
plan was adopted in general terms by the Columbus investigators, modi- 
tied extensively, added to, and revised to suit the needs of Columbus 
as the chamber of commerce saw them. Finally the chamber of com- 
merce submitted the plan to Mayor Karb, and the mayor appointed 
a general committee of 120 men and women representing every phase 
of life and endeavor in Columbus. This general committee, on Decem- 
ber 18 last, adopted the plan as set forth by the chamber of commerce. 
The general committee delegated the execution of the plan to an 
executive committee of 10 members, which in turn elected from its 
membership a president, vice president, and treasurer and selected a 
secretary, who became a member of the committee also. 

What this committee had to do was set forth in the by-laws, as 
follows : , 

“To receive coutributions from individuals, corporations, associations, 
firms, and others, and to disburse these contributions among war needs 
that come to its attention and that meet with its approval; to enlist and 
organize the war needs of every man, woman, and youth in the com- 
munity, and to eaable each individual to do his duty according to his 
ability during the period of the war; to conserve and render most 
efficient the personal services and financial resources of the entire 
community through a single coordinating agency: to reduce to a 
minimum the number of money-raising campaigns: to insure adequate 
support for all future war needs: to interest and educate the entire 
community; to encourage thrift; to distribute fairly and equitably the 
tunds collected; to develop among all the spirit of war service.’ 

The specific duties of this executive committee were to build up a 
campaign organization, raise a fund that would be sufficient, in its 
opinion, to meet all war needs for a year, and to act as sole trustee 
and administrators for that fund, with final jurisdiction over all dis- 
bursements. Wherefore it was necessary, imperative, that the execu- 
tive committee should not only be representative of all classes of popu- 
Jation in Columbus but that the men on it should have the entire con- 
fidence of the community. The men selected are among the most 
important men in the city, and thoroughly representative of all 
elaises These men are: 8S. P. Bush, who is president of the execu- 
tive committee and is president of the Buckeye Steel Castings Co.; 
F. A. Miller, of the H. C. Godman Shoe Co.: L. M. Boda, of the Valen- 
tine Co.; John G,. Deshler, banker; W. E. Bird, secretary-treasurer of 
Columbus Typographical Union, No. 5; S. D. Hutchins. of the Westing- 
house Air Brake Co.; Simon Lazarus, of the F. & R. Lazarus Co.; 
A. T. Seymour, attorney; Tobert F. Wolfe, publisher and manufac- 
turer; and John Briggs, of Briggsdale. 


THE SCALE OF PERCENTAGES. 


After a visit to Canada by some of the divisional heads of the organi- 
zation, where men who had been occupied with war funds were consulied, 
the task of deciding on the war needs of Columbus for 1918 was under- 
taken—a wat budget was made. The executive commitice called in 
representatives of all organizations that had raised war money during 
1917 and secured estimates of the probable sums to be required of 
Columbus. Allowances were made for emergencies and for shrinkages 
because of poor collections. It was determined that $3,000,000 was to 
be the size of the war budget of Columbus, and the wage resources of 
the city were surveyed. It was soon discovered that to get this amount 
of money practically every person of income must contribute, and must 
contribute on a definitely fixed ratio of his income. A scale of pev- 
centages Was prepared a month before the campaign opened. 

That scale of percentages was as follows: 

‘ a and small salary earners, one day’s pay out of each month— 
to 31. 
Incomes of $2,000 and’ under $3,000 a year, 1 day’s pay out of each 
20 days—1 to 20. 
Incomes of $3,000 and under $5,000 a year, 1 day's pay out of each 
18 days—1 to 18. 
Incomes of $5,C00 and under $10,000 a year, 1 day's pay out of each 
15 deys—1 te a eae [ 
neomes 0 J and under $15,000 a year, 1 day's y 

each 12 days to a2. . , PS eae 
ncomes 0 5, and under $20,000 a year, 1 i) y 

on 11 re, gob onN . AU GRE Ota 
neomes 0 ,000 and under $25,000 a year, 1 day's pay 

each 10 days—1 to 10. . ° lata taalined 
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Incomes of $25,000 and under $30,000 a year, 1 day’s pay out of 
each 9 days—1 to 9. 

Incomes of $30,000 and under $35,000 a year, 1 day’s pay out of 
each 8 days—1 to 8. 

It was the original intention to publish this scale in the newspapers 
early in January, before the work of collecting began, in order that 
everybody might be impressed with the size of the job; but there the 
astute publicity men stepped in and argued that though the scale of per- 
centages was impressive it also was depressing. ‘they urged that the 
people must be brought up to this by a publicity campaign, and they 
won their point. They worked out a plan whereby the cold figures of 
the percentages were transposed into terms of pay days. This imposed 
a burden of 1 day’s pay out of each 31 on the producers of the lowest 
seale of wages, and it gradually led up to the “ One to Thirty-one” idea, 
which swept the town. Presently I shall go into the work of this pub- 
licity committee, on which the success of the whole campaign rested, and 
which was brilliantly effective; but first I shall continue the outline of 
the work of the committee. 

The biggest money-raising campatgzn in Columbus had been the Red 
Cross drive in November, 1917. In that week $356,000 was raised 
from a total of 12,500 individual subscribers. The committee knew 
that to get its required three millions this number of individuals must 
be increased to at least 65,000. When the campaign did come there 
were 90,000 individual subscribers, and the three millions were raised 
in five days, beginning February 5 and closing February 9, when the 
required sum was pledged. It had been thought to use seven days, but 
five sufficed, and then, true to its promise, with $3,500,000 subscribed, 
the committee stopped its work of solicitation. To attain this result the 
men in charge of the work built up an educational and money-raising 
organization of 7,000 people. ‘The advance work had been done so 
thoroughly that the war-chest idea was familiar to everybody in 
Columbus. 

The plan of organization was this: The general committee and, act- 
ing for it, the executive committee. Next came the administration 
expense committee, the treasurer and his staff, the campaign organiza- 
tion committee, the education committee, the publicity committee, and 
the budget committee. Subordinate to and acting with the treasurer 
was the office organization. Subordinate to and acting under the direc- 
tion of the campaign organization committee were the individual sub- 
seribers’ division: the outlying individual subscribers’ division; the 
township subscribers’ division—for the campaign included not cnly 
Columbus but all of Franklin County: the factory-employee division ; 
the utility-employee division; the retail-employee division; the public- 
employee division: the general-employee division, and the homes divi- 
sion. Each of these divisions had its captains and teams for active 
work of solicitation, covering wards and towns and various subdivisions 
of the persons to be reached. The education committee directed also 
the homes division and the meetings division, and the publicity division 
handled all publicity. 

THE WRECKING CREW. 


An intensive survey of the city was made, and the approximate 
number of people who might be reached through each division head 
and his lieutenants reported. The manner in which these divisions 
worked out and what they comprised were as follows: ‘The individual 
subscribers were those, on the basis of former contributions, who might 
be expected to give considerable sums, the usual contributors. There 
were about 10,000 of these, and they were card-indexed and assigned 
to 28 squads of soliciters. Their incomes were known, and they had 
definite expectations set after their names. When the campaign was 
in progress a wrecking crew was organized, to pay particular atten- 
tion to these men. The wrecking-crew members were bankers and 
manufacturers, and they were in session at all hours during the cam- 
paign. If when the subscriptions came in any of these individual pros- 
pects did not assay up to expectations, the wrecking crew took them in 
hand, and usually got results. 

The outlying individual subscriptions were the small stores, barber 
shops, saloons, and so on, outside the downtown commercial district, 
and the township subscribers were those living in the 18 rural town- 
ships in Franklin County. Columbus has approximately 33,000 factory 
workers seattered through a large number of plants. The head of the 
actory employee division established a separate soliciting agency in 
each plant employing more than 10 persons. He carefully selected an 
employee who was influential with his fellow workers. In the larger 
plants the same plan was followed, except that there was an organiza- 
tion for each department of the plant. In this way the plants were all 
organized from the bottom up and a rivalry established between the 
different departments of each organization. An idea that worked effec- 
tively in this factory solicitation was the 100 per cent celebration. 
Any small plant which secured a subscription from each_individual 
employed was given a certificate of membership in the War Chest 
One Hundred Per Cent Club. Then they began publishing the names 
of the One Hundred Per Cent Clubs, and thus established a rivalry 
between different planis that had tremendous results. 

The Utility Employee Division was organized for the street car, gas, 
eleciric, telephone, and other utility operatives, not many of whom had 
contributed to previous campaigns. The Retail Employee Division cov- 
ered the stores in the downtown district, and the same 100 per cent 
spirit of rivalry was fostered and had its good results. The Public 
Employee Division. covered the large number of Federal, State, city, 
county, school, and other public employees, and the General Employee 
Division was to catch others not classified, such as bank and office em- 
ployees.* Wages and salary information was at hand and percentages 
were insisted upon. The primary principle of money collecting was to 
solicit only at the place of business and not accept subscriptions at any 
other point. This caught the prospect who said he had subscribed some- 
where else. He hadn't, for he had had no opportunity, and his subscription 
was sought and received only at a certain point. Thus the alibi boys 
were thwarted. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK. 


To get the results that were attained it was necessary to educate the 
people of Columbus and of Franklin County to an understanding not only 
of the plan but of the need for it and the war necessities of the country ; 
in short, to waken them to the vast importance of the war. The three 
educational divisions were the Homes Division, the Meeting Division, 
and the Publicity Division. The Homes Division built up a city-wide 
precinct qurention. There are 18 wards in Columbus, and a captain 
was appointed for each. These captains in turn selected precinct cap- 
tains, about 275 in all. Each precinct captain had four assistants—two 


men and two women. Meetings were held before these precinct and ward 
workers were turned loose, at which they were thoroughly instructed in 
the object, scope, and necessity of the work. 
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These workers went out in their precincts a week before the actual 
money-raising campaign began. They visited each home and explained 
to the women in the house just what was in progress and what was 
hoped for and answered questions. They could not collect any money. 
Their work was entirely educational. Whenever they found a man or a 
- woman of income who had no place of: business they filled out a card 
and that person was solicited at home, but this was the only deviation 
from the plan of collecting at the place of business. These missionaries 
had pamphlets explaining the plan, which they left at the houses they 
visited, and the main and successful object of them was to acquaint the 
women with the necessity for the subscription that was expected of the 
breadwinners in their families. ; 

- Meetings played a great part in the preliminary work. Fifty good 
‘local speakers were selected and thoroughly coached in the presentation 
of the facts. concerning the campaign. They were pledged to respond 
to any call at any time, and on an average during the intensive period 
of the week preceding the campaign and the week of the campaign 
itself 50 meetings a day were held in shops, churches, neighborhoods 
and halls. Nearly every singer in Columbus was pressed into service 
to furnish music for the meetings. Every effort was made to get the 
audiences to singing. 

These meetings, next to the general publicity, were the greatest factors 
in the success of the loan. They held them at all hours—at midnight 
for railroad men and at 8 o’clock in the morning for crew shifts in 
the steel plants, at 6 in the morning for early factory workers, and at 
9 at night for late men on their jobs. Always there was a man to ad- 
dress the meeting who had some relation to the group of workers at the 
meeting, a “ key’? man who spoke in commendation of the plan. This 
followed a vigorous 10-minute speech by one of the staff of speakers, 
and the rest of the time was musical. The people present were cajoled 
into singing. There were great mass meetings also held in the big 
city halls. Gen. White and the British and Canadian recruiting mis- 
sions spoke and brought first-hand information from the war, and 
Charles H. Whitehair, international war work secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, spoke at another meeting. ‘There were a 
number of wounded Canadian soldiers in Columbus, brought there, as 
will be explained later, by the publicity men, and at this tremendous 
meeting they grouped a hundred mothers of Franklin County boys who 
were in the American service on one side of the stage and the wounded 
Canadians on the other side, making a tremendously effective picture. 
They used al! the brass bands in Columbus, and these meetings were 
fervently, chorally, wildly enthusiastic, and patriotic. The speakers 
also visited the churches and the theaters, and everywhere there was a 
gathering of people. 

This brings me to the publicity division, which, under the leadership 
of George V. Sheridan, made the campaign a success; to the story of 
the 25 wounded Canadian soldiers and the mystic ‘‘ One to Thirty-one” 
that had Columbus guessing for several days, and that concentrated the 
attention of the city on the work at hand. The publicity campaign 
had three phases or periods, divided as follows: From December 20 to 
January 26, from January 27 to February 2, and from February 3 to 
the close of the campaign, and each period had its systematic appeal. 

The first job was to impress on the people of Columbus and of Franklin 
County just what was in mind, how great the undertaking was, and how 
necessary, and to incite the men who were responsible for the work and 
made up the organization to the greatest effort by personal publicity. 
Before the selections for the’ executive heads of the general divisions 
were made the publicity young men indulged in pleasant speculation 
in the local papers as to who would be selected, and said the executive 
committee was searching for * the 12 biggest-calibered men in the city.” 
Thus, when the selections were made, the men who were selected had 
much kudos from that fact. And after they were installed the publicity 
men kept them up to the mark by more personal publicity. Nobody 
dared to shirk. They starred the chief men and made them perform. 


THE ELEMENT OF MYSTERY. 

The second task was to explain the plan so thoroughly to the people 
during the week preceding the actual campaign that the solicitors would 
not be compelled to lose any time in explaining it themselves, nor in 
argument, nor urging, but could devote all their effort to getting the 
money. ‘The third task was to enforce these explanations and drive 
home the necessities of the plan and of the Nation by patriotic awaken- 
ing and appeal—to push Columbus over the top. : 

There were two outstanding features of this publicity campaign, and 
the greater of these was ‘‘ One to Thirty-one.” rly in the planning for 
the campaign it was found that to make the plana success it would be 
necessary, as it was advisable, to get the active and financial coopera- 
tion of practically every able-bodied man in the city, every person of 
income, no matter how small. It was a hard thing to do. ‘The table 
of percentages, quoted above, had been figured out, but in its bald form 
it seemed to imply too great a burden. ‘The figures seemed forbidding, 
frightening, especially to the man of small income. 

In mulling over this the publicity men decided that while it might 
frighten or deter a worker to tell him that he would be required to 
give a certain amount, expressed in money figures, each month, there 
was a way of making the burden seem less oppressive. When the cam- 
paign began Columbus people had not reached the proper stage of pa- 
triotic fervor to assure a great response to a plan to give a certain 
stipulated amount of their fixed incomes for any purpose whatsoever, 
much less for a war that was not yet visualized by them. Some bright 
young man discovered that what was asked if the $3,000,000 were to be 
raised was practically a contribution from the wage earners of one day’s 
pay out of each month—a ratio of 1 to 31. 

That gave them the idea for the slogan. But before they began to 
incite the wage earners with that slogan the publicity men proceeded 
on their campaign to get all the preliminaries set forth, to till the minds 
of the people until their mental soil should be eagerly responsive to the 
seed, and to reap the harvest from that seed. 

Thus the basis of giving required was not mentioned until January 
28, when the plan had been thoroughly inculcated. On January 28 
the publicity men covered the city of Columbus and the county of 
Franklin with that mysterious sign, “1 to 31.” No explanations were 
made, but everywhere 2 man in Columbus or a man in the county turned 
he saw “1 to 31.” Placards were on every post. The mysterious 
numerals were painted on every street car, inside and out. They. were 
on the mirror of every barber shop. All the restaurants had the figures 
on their menu cards. The newspapers carried them on their first pages 
in each edition, and on most other pages—simply “1 to 31” in big black 
type, with no word of explanation. All the cartoonists played up the 
figures. They were all over the place. Nobody but the publicity men 
knew what they meant, and they did’t tell. : 

The result was that in a day’s time all Columbus and all Franklin 


County were buzzing with inquiry about the mysterious figures, and by 
the end of the week they were the chief topic of incidental conversation. 


Saloons served a “1 to 31” cocktail. The actors in the theaters made 
jokes about the mystery. The moving-picture houses threw the figures 
een on their screeng. Columbus was mystified and interested and 
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HOW THE CANADIANS HELPED. 


On the Saturday afternoon preceding: the campaign the newspapers 
carried an explanation, with. big headlines all across their first pages, 
and the Sunday papers followed with an elaboration of the explanation 
showing that what it all meant was that it was mcwly the Neale of con- 
tribution required from the smallest incomes, 1 day’s pay out of 31—1 
day's pay from the man at home as set against the 31 days of service 
the soldiers of Uncle Sam are giving each month. 
On Saturday, January 26, when the first explanation was made, the 
Canadian soldiers arrived, and as they came the city, so intelligently 
ors burst into a great fervor of patriotism. On the Monday fol- 
lowing the flag decorative scheme was put in operation, and the pub- 
licity men were shown to have won their point. Columbus was ablaze 
with patriotism. The basis of payment was accepted without argument. 
The shrewd psychologists of the publicity committee believed that if 
the percentages were set forth earlier there would have been arguments 
and discussion over their ratios, and their justness, and so on, to the 
detriment of the general result. As it was, nearly 50,000 contributors 
followed the “1 to 31” ratio exactly. 
Coincident with the culmination of the “1 to 31” assault on the 
urses of Columbus came the Canadian soldiers, 25 of them, veterans. 

ch one of them had lost an arm or a leg in the war overseas. A chief 
problem of the publicity men was the necessity of bringing home to 
Columbus acutely what war really is, and various plans were discussed. 
When the Columbus men went to Toronto they were Goomty impressed 
with the number of maimed and crippled Canadian soldiers. | Legless, 
armless, blind, shattered, they saw; and they understood for the first 
time why Canada gives so treely and so generously to war needs. Ar- 
rangements were made to bring 25 of these men to Columbus, and they 
arrived late in the afternoon of January 26. Meantime all the board- 
ings in the city had been covered with big posters reading, “* Welcome, 
Canadian heroes,’’ and much newspaper space had been devoted to that 
purpose. The newspapers of Sunday morning, January 27, carried big 
feature stories about the arrival of these legless or armless veterans: 
and also carried the full explanation of the “1 to 31” slogan—the 
statement that every man in Columbus and Franklin County would 
be expected to give of his income in that ratio for the Columbus com- 
munity war chest. 

The presence of the soldiers, the visible evidence of what they had 
given for their country, caused most people to forget the financial 
obligation laid upon them by the ratio of 1 to 31. Every citizen 
began to figure out how he could fix things to contribute, and how much 
he possibly could spare for the war chest. The Canadians stayed most 
of the week in Columbus. They were featured and pictured in the 
newspapers, spoke at meetings, were constantly in evidence, and added 
greatly to the success of the campaign. 

There were nine committees in the publicity division, each headed by 
the best available man in the line covered. .The chairman was in gen- 
eral charge, and each subcommittee chairman reported to him directly. 
A difficulty that rose early was the necessity for quick action on the 
part of the publicity men, and the impossibility of getting quick action 
at all times from the full executive committee, because of the multitude 
of things that committee had in hand. © As their decisions often entailed 
the expenditure of considerable amounts of money, a way out was 
found by the delegation of two members of the executive committee to 
act in publicity matters in conjunction with the chairman of the divi- 
sion. This gave a board of three, with powers, and expedited ihe work. 

The advertising subcommittee had charge of the display advertising 
in the Columbus and county papers. Full pages were used, ard the 
best men in the city made the copy and superintended its display and 
its appearance. Newspapers and other mediums were not asked to 
donate space, but were asked for the minimum rate, which was what 
was paid. Nearly half a million pieces of printed matter were prepared, 
printed, and used by the printing committee. This work was in charge 
of a man thoroughly familiar with the printing conditions in the city, 
skilled in costs and in contracting for large orders. The copy depart- 
ment had trained newspaper writers who turned out the stories of the 
progress of the campaign. Understandings were had with the managing 
and city editors of the ‘papers; and the man in charge, when the cam- 
paign developed to* the point of being news, kept in touch with the 
papers and acted as general press representative. Many special articles 
were prepared and printed. ; 

Advertising on moving vehicles was an effective method of publicity. 
Gummed stickers, 5 by 18 inches, yellow in color and with *‘ War Chest ” 
on them, were printed, and every moving vehicle, including all auto- 
mobiles, was decorated with these. The decoration crew visited all the 
garages with their labels and stuck them on the cars. They put labels 
on every car parked in the streets. ‘They stopped every moving car 
and decorated that. At first there was protest, but it was soon apparent 
that the crew was playing no favorites, and the citizens generally as- 
sented. The effect of these thousands of yellow labels, with their red 
legends, was remarkable. The traffic policemen helped + stopping 
ears with no labels on them and holding them up until the labels were 
affixed. The labels were mostly stuck on wind shields, but if the car 
was operated without that device some place was found to put them. A 
larger card was used for trucks, vans, brewery and delivery wagons. 


ABLE PUBLICITY WORK. 


Street cars were utilized extensively. Muslin banners, 3 by 30 feet, 
were placed on the sides of each moving car during the week before 
the —— and the week of the campaign, and posters were placed 
on the windows inside the cars. During the week of the campaign 2 
street car was covered with signs, battle pictures, and other incitements 
to patriotism and kept moving constantly about the city. An extensive 
poster program was carried out, with effective work by W. A. Ireland, 
called ** The Kaiser’s War Chest or Ours,’”’ and other posters. These 
were distributed and put up by regular billing men of the city, who 
secured the ordinary routine billing. 

Then the committee took up the work. The 
districts and posters were put about everywhere. gs were used and 
the motion-picture theaters utilized extensively. ‘There never were so 
many flags pring. in Columbus as there were during the week of the 
campaign. The flag committee saw to that. Two special posters were 
printed to use in the factories, as the interesting of the 35,000 factory 
employees was the biggest single job the publicity men had. One of 
these was argument and the other was patriotic appeal. 

There was a stunts committee. This body of active young men had 
for their task the doing of anything that would get Columbus to talking 
about the war chest. 
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This in a general way outlines the plan used by Columbus in so suc- 
cessfully creating and filling her community war chest. Other com- 
munities have developed similar plans, all meritorious, and Columbus 
has been used here to typify what can be done by a determined citizenry, 
as Columbus’s experiment is the most successful of which I know at the 
present time. It is expected, as the money is to be collected in 12 
monthly installments mostly, that there will be loss through failure of 
eollections. Each subscriber signed a card of one or another kind. The 
salmon-colored cards authorized the employer of the person signing it to 
deduct his subscription from his pay and to remit it to the committee; 
and the white cards pledged personal remittance. 

To offset possible loss of collections a city organization of women is 
being formed, which will place one or more women in charge of collec- 
tions in each city block. If a subscriber fails to pay his subscription 
within a reasonable time after it is due his name will be referred to this 
volunteer collecting agency and an effort will be made to get the money. 
These women are expected to interest new residents to offset losses by 
sickness, removal, and death. Pa 

There will be a constant propaganda maintained throughout the year 
and a complete publicity campaign, but not a cent will be collected. 
If auy organization wants money for war needs, it must come to the 
executive committee to get it, and will not be allowed to make any cam- 
paign whatsoever—no drive or whirlwind er anything like that. Any 

_ War organization that gets money out of Columbus this year will get it 
from the war chest and not elsewhere. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN. 


The expenses of the Columbus campaign were paid by private sub- 
seription. Thirty-five men subscribed $1,000 each. The committee 
adopted the plan ef paying cost price for all supplies and commodities 
furnished, paid for its newspaper space and for its office supplies at net 
cost. This was done to emphasize the point that no man is expected to 
contribute more than once, even indirectly. His action in pledging his 
certain amount relieves him of all further necessities for war subscrip- 
tions of this sort during the year 1918; and there was no violation of 
the rule by requesting merchants to donate goods and subscribe also. 
The executive committee holds open sessions—there is no star-chamber 
work—and considers itself, as it is, the custodian of public funds. 

An interesting feature of the Columbus campaign was the discovery 
of some disloyal persons, who were reported to the proper authorities 
and were attended to by those officials. An analysis, only partial as I 
write, shows that the great bulk of the subscribers accepted the 1 to 31 
ratio. There were four subscriptions of $50,000 each. one of $40,000, 
and several of $25,000 each, but mostly the subscriptions were on the 
proportional basis. The mayor has prohibited by proclamation any 
money-raising campaigns in Columbus, and the county commissioners 
will enforce the inhibition in the county. 

This, in a general way, tells what Columbus has done. The advan- 
tages are apparent. Time and effort are economized. Fakes and un- 
important needs are eliminated. All appeals must come before 11 
of the most representative men of Columbus. who work in the open, 
The stopping of various drives makes possible one great annual drive, 
wherein all the onecey of the city can be utilized and all the resources 
tapped. This campaign brought in 90,000 instead of the 10,000 or 
12,000 who usually did all the contributing. Machinery is erected for 
handling not only the future campaigns of the war-chest committee but 
for the necessary liberty loan and other governmental demands. But 
best and greatest of all, this campaign woke Columbus up to what war 
is, how vitally it concerns every person in that city. This campaign 
fused Columbus into an ardent and understanding Americanism. 





Draft Quota Resolution. 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 


OF ALABAMA.,- 
In tHe House or RepresENrTAtIvEs, 


Friday, April 12, 1918. 


The House bad under consideration Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
123) providing for the calling into military service of certain classes of 
persons registered and liable for military service under the terms of the 
act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States.” 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I will say only a few words 
in regard to the question of giving credit for volunteers. When 
the draft law was passed last May, the sacred honor of this 
Nation was pledged to give such credit as the law specifically 
provided for it. Many a young man, while not moved by that 
kind of motive, went with the positive and distinct understand- 
ing that when he volunteered his community and his State 
would get credit for his voluntary enlistment. ' 

Gentlemen, are we going to break that solemn obligation with 
the honor of the Nation pledged to it? One of the things for 
which Germany is to-day being denounced, and justly denounced, 
is that they regarded a treaty as a mere scrap of paper. 

Now, gentlemen, is that keeping faith with these men, some 
of whom have sealed that compact with their blood in the 
trenches of France and Flanders? We ought to think long and 
well before we undertake to violate this understanding with 
men who volunteered to go and fight the battles of our country. 

Is the apportionment provided by this bill fair, and is it 
based on honest principles? The gentleman from Massachusetts 
Mr. Rosers], in his remarks awhile ago, stated that the 


States that have fallen below the average of 27.71 in the first 
class were mostly western, and agricultural, and southern 
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States. In that statement he is absolutely mistaken. I am 
going to read here some of the percentages. The general aver- 
age is 27.71. Alabama has 831; Arkansas, 31; Florida, 36; 
Georgia, 82; Kentucky, 28; Louisiana, 38; Maryland, 29; 
Connecticut, 23; Rhode Island, 26; Vermont, 26; Massachusetts, 
which is not very southern, has 26—away under the average; 
California, 21, Is not the gentleman from California ashamed 
of his State? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. If I can have some more time, I will be glad 
to yield. 

Mr. KAHN. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to the 
fact that there are thousands of invalid women in the southern 
part of California, and old men, who have gone there for their 
health. They help make up the population. They come from 
every section of, the Union. 

Mr. BURNETT. And I have no doubt they have conduced to 
their health, some of them, by being put in the deferred class, 
because they think it is more healthy to stay out of the Army 
than to go into it. [Laughter.] But I am not talking about 
population, and surely your boards did not classify invalid 
women and old men for the draft. 

To go on with the percentages of the States—Mississippi, 32; 
Missouri, 28; New York, 26; North Carolina, 30; Seuth Caro- 
lina, 29; Tennessee, 28; Texas, 28; Virginia, 30; and not a 
single Southern State has fallen below the 27.71 average. And 
yet the gentleman from Massachusetts says there are Southern 
and Western and agricultural States that have fallen behind. I 
have not run through the Western States, but, if the genfle- 
man is as far wrong in his conclusion with reference to them 
as he was when he made the statement in regard to Southern 
States, his statement can not be believed in regard to the 
classification of any of them. : 

I am not going to criticize the boards. I believe they are 
honest men as a rule. [Applause.] But, with all of them, this 
matter of classifying men for the draft was entirely new, and 
it was natural that many mistakes of judgment should be 
made. Why, even in different counties in the same district 
different rules were followed. In view of the fact that Provost 
Marshal General Crowder was constantly changing his rules, the 
only wonder is that more mistakes were not made than were. 

It is a significant fact, however, that every one of the New 
England States except Maine and New Hampshire fell below 
the average, and the States of New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey fell very far below. This would seem to indicate 
that the boards in those States had an eye to the exemption of 
industrial workers, while the boards in the agricultural States 
of the South and in most of those of the West did not exempt 
the farmer boys to the same extent. 

But, gentlemen, whether this great discrepancy was by acci- 
dent or design, it shows the unfairness of taking those placed 
in class 1 as the basis on which to fix the quotas of the several 
States. Surely the fairest and most just basis upon which to 
fix the quotas is on the entire number classified, as proposed by 
the Shallenberger amendment. 

I have always contended that the basis of population, on 
which the law passed last May fixed the quotas of the several 
States, was unjust and unfair because it took into the count 
the large number of aliens, who were exempt, and for that 
very reason I am for the Shallenberger amendment, which pro- 
poses to fix it on the total number classified. This eliminates 
the exempt aliens entirely from the count, and is manifestly 
fair to ali the States; but I prefer the old population basis to 
the eve proposed by the majority of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and if the Shallenberger amendment is not adopted I 
ean not support the bill. I am glad to state that every one of 
my colleagues from Alabama who is present is just as earnestly 
supporting the Shallenberger amendment as I am, and I can not 
see how gentlemen from States whose classification is so far 
above that of the New England and Middle States can allow 
themselves to be persuaded into doing their constituents so 
grave an injustice as to vote against this amendment. Some 
of the gentlemen whose States will gain so great an advantage 
by defeating the Shallenberger amendment have spoken eclo- 
quently against sectionalism or geographical lines in carrying 
on the war, and yet it will be noted that these very gentlemen 
are the ones who are seeking geographical and sectional advan- 
tage. I voted against war and against eonscription, but now 
that we have both it is the duty of every patriot to do everything 
in his power to win the war. This I am doing; but T would be 
neither patriotic ner just if I stood idly by and without protest 
saw my people taken to fill the places of slackers from ether 
States in the Union. 

Gentlemen supporting this resolution are trying to give it 
force by claiming that it is an administration measure as re- 
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ported by the majority of the committee. This is untrue. The 
chairman of the committee, Mr. Dent, on whom the Secretary 
of War leans and largely depends for legislation to carry on the 
functions of his department, is earnestly supporting the Shallen- 
berger amendment and opposing the quota provisions of the 
resolution as reported by the majority. Mr. Dent has just 
read a letter from the President, in which he says, “ The whole 
thing is very debatable.” Gentlemen opposing the Shallenberger 
amendment all through this discussion have continually stated 
that the administration is opposed to it. That, too, in the very 
face of the letter from the President that the quota basis for the 
draft is very debatable and in the face of his statement in the 
letter that credit for volunteers should be allowed. So it will 
be seen that gentlemen who are so fond of: urging everyone to 
stand by the President are in positive opposition to his views. 

Some gentlemen in trying to bolster up their arguments for a 
quota based on class 1 have referred sneeringly to the fact that 
some of the States furnished a much larger volunteer force than 
Alabama and some other Southern States. The gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. F1etps] called attention to the difference between 
Alabama and California in this respect. But the gentleman 
failed to state that his own State of Kentucky, with a population 
of about 200,000 more than Alabama, furnished only a little over 
a hundred more volunteers than Alabama did. He also failed to 
state that about one-third of the population of Alabama is negroes, 
and that negroes were not permitted to enlist in the National 
Army in any of the Southern States except Tennessee and Mary- 
land. He failed to state that in California only 25,376 were 
placed in class 1, while in Alabama 51,283 were placed in that 
class and in Kentucky only 50,192. 

An examination of the classification will show how unjust it 
will be to the Southern States to base the quota on those in 
class 1, and yet the gentlemen who cry the loudest against any 
geographical or sectional divisions in this war are from States 
that will profit most by this unjust classification. Pennsylvania, 
for instance, with nearly four times the population of Alabama, 
has only about two and one-half times as many in class 1 as 
Alabama, while Texas, with only about half the population of 
Pennsylvania, has three-fourths as many in class 1 as the latter 
State. 

Gentlemen, I want to win this war, Every heartbeat within 
me is for victory. I want to see it won without sectional dis- 
crimination or jealousies, but I do not want to sit idly by and 
see my great patriotic State and my great patriotic district 
forced to give an unjust proportion of its young manhood. It 
does not take such unfair methods to win this war. Victory is 
sure to perch upon Old Glory in the end, and when it dees let 
it not be said that any section or any State was compelled by 
law to bear an unjust proportion of sacrifice while all sections 
share equally in the glories of the triumph. [Applausce.] 


The Overman Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
Baa oak ak a; acted Ot, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, May 23, 1918. 


Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, I have been in this 
House but a very short time. I have not had as much legislative 
experience as many of my colleagues. Still, ever since the intro- 
duction of this “ reorganization bill,” commonly called the Over- 
man Dill, I have followed closely the Senate debates thereon. 
From the Recorp I have gained much knowledge; I have appre- 
ciated that the Members of this Congress are men of learning, 
erudition, and possessed of vast stores of knowledge; I have also 
learned that there is much feeling, animus, and personality in- 
dulged in at times; I have read very fluent passages, logical rea- 
soning, and consistently drawn conclusions; but I have also read 
many irrelevant, uncalled-for, and dillydallying extracts. From 
a bill which at first sight seemed most necessary, urgent, and 
simple we have been led into a lengthy controversy. The most far- 
fetched thoughts and arguments have been brought into debate. 
Such divergent views have been taken, such perplexing discus- 
sions taken place, that a novice in this House does not know how 
to express himself intelligently, does not know his own mind, 
does not know whether he is pro or con, does not know whether 
we really are drifting toward autocracy and from democracy, 
does not know whether America, like some other countries, has 


gone mad. Nevertheless I wish to say a few words on this bill; 
no new thought do I intend to suggest, but simply try to explain « 
my vote on this proposition and also attempt to show that in 
much of the discussion we have been going off at a tangent. 

In the first place, the reason why such divergent views have 
been taken is because some of us have started from different 
viewpoints—the prolific source of all disagreement and con- 
troversy. Were we to start from the same point there would 
be no need of delaying this bill; there would be no need vf in- 
flated oratory. This is not a peace measure, nor would the 
same be advocated during peace times. This is a war measure, 
and as such it is a measure foreign and probably, if not contra- 
dictory at least, contrary to our national institutions. Wo 
must admit that our system of government is not designed for 
war; has not been modeled after the institutions of the middle 
ages; is not a system of government for conquest and mili- 
tarism. Our Government was thought out in the minds of 
men who were friends of humanity, who intended to lay the 
foundation stones of a nation whose only end would be self- 
betterment, self-improvement politicaliy, morally, mentally, and 
physically. But unfortunately we exist not segregated from 
the rest of the globe, akthough the Monroe doctrine intends 
that we should in a degree be, as it were, in a world vf our own. 
But our right to live as such has been threatened, the Monroe 
doctrine has been attacked, we have been forced to defend our 
own existence as a Nation and as individuals. Are we to be 
so narrow-minded that we are going to suffer defeat because 
of our fear to pass a measure that may be foreign to our 
present national institutions designed for a peace-loving coun- 
try? I think not. We have heard, and in the Recorp you will 
read, the cry of “ beware of the dictator.” They cry, “ We are 
drifting toward dictatorship.” A mere gust of wind to blind 
the innocent. As I asserted a moment ago, we must enact here 
a measure foreign to our existing institutions, not because our 
Constitution has failed us, not because Washington, Jefferson, 
and Hamilton thought wrong, but because having become 
obliged to take the sword we must first take off the kid glove, 
because we are face to face with a government built for con- 
quest and along military lines, a government which has so 
far retrograded in the forest of barbarism that honest, amicable 
settlement of differences can not be obtained. Therefore we 
must and we did resort to warfare, and this warfare must be 
waged along war lines. We must beac the enemy with his own 
means, his own tools, his own system. “America will never 
fight,” they said. They were right. America can never fight 
under present governmental condition; that is, fight efficiently 
and in a telling way. Do I mean that we must resort to im- 
perialism, to kaiserism, to the military caste? No; not neces- 
sarily. These are only accidental. What we must drive at is 
centralization of powers and authority, coordination of func- 
tions, therefore reorganization in a certain sense. For our form 
of government is not centralized, because it is not for the State 
but for the individual; it tends not toward centralization of 
powers but is in a way centrifugal. And such is the purpose of 
this measure, to centralize and coordinate our authority, and 
not our power, as some have said. The power comes from the 
people, and we act here not through our own power but through 
the power delegated us by our people; that is, because we are au- 
thorized. The same applies to every man in authority. There 
lies the gist of the whole discussion. Some of us are afraid 
of the centralization of the national power upon our President; 
they are fearful of the “dictator,” little realizing that the 
power is in the people and that the President and other officers 
are only authorized to exercise that power delegated to them. 
Then where is your dictatorship? As I understand the mean- 
ing of this term, it signifies to me an unwarranted assumption 
of power or authority to govern people; it is the exercise of that 
power belonging to the people, but which one has assumed upon 
himself. But this bill here favors no such condition and leads 
to no such results. Every power to be exercised will be a dele- 
gated power by the people through the Members of this House. 
And, as a matter of fact, there is to be no new power delegated, 
simply, as I understand, a reorganization for the purpose of 
greater efficiency and for war purposes and for the period of the 
war, of such powers already delegated. But some may say this 
power to reorganize is the power that is in question, is the power 
we fear without restriction to give the Chief Executive, is the 
power which may be filled with evil. Granted that this is the 
power. Nevertheless, would you not at the suggestion of the 
Executive grant him this authority to reorganize were the 
changes to be presented to Congress singly and individually? 
I think Congress would. Then, why not, to save time, to ex- 
pedite the work of the war, to dispatch business quickly, and to 
give due backing to our first line in France, grant this authority 
to make such departmental and other changes in the act men- 
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tioned as might seem necessary during the period of the war 
in a lump sum? Is it to nurse a little pride that we wish to 
have the President come to us for every measure that he thinks 
necessary for the winning of the war? I do not think so. 

But it is argued that we would be delegating our legislative 
power, which we can not, because it belongs to the people, and 
because the Executive could not use the same because it would 
be unconstitutional. Now, I am opposed to this view altogether. 
In the first place, has the President,no discretionary powers in 
the administration of his executive office? Is he simply the 
page of Congress, or rather is he empowered to execute only 
that which Congress tells him to? 

I can not see that we are conferring upon the President any 
power to legislate, strictly so called. The matter of fact is that 
we are legislating that he do or have the power to do certain 
things, which indeed, as I stated in the beginning, seem foreign to 
our national policies, but which we find are necessary to win the 
conflict in which we are now engaged. The agencies are existing 
and have been created either by the Constitution or by statute; 
the powers have been vested and authority has been given ; appro- 
priations have been made for allof said agencies, commissions, 
and so forth, and there is nothing in this bill which creates new 
agencies, commissions, and so forth, which grants new or addi- 
tional power or authority to said departments. The agencies 
are to remain in being, and the powers are to be exercised, and 
the appropriations are to be expended, all according to the na- 
ture and accerding to the sense of the statute creating, vesting, 
and appropriating the same. The only change thereby made is 
one of accident, not of substance; it is granting a wider range 
ot discretionary power to the Executive; it is simply the execu- 
tion of powers already delegated, the exercise of authority al- 
ready vested, but through a different medium. I do not say 
that the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy is now 
authorized to make such changes, but I mean that by giving 
him such right we are not conferring upon him the power to 
legislate. However the majority feel, the President already has 
the power; but our Chief Executive is anxious there would be 
no doubt about it, and dislikes using it without confirmation by 
Congress. 

Further, since no power is granted to establish new agencies, 
commissions, and so forth, since no power is delegated to create 
new authorities, how, therefore, can it be said that we are by 
this bill conferring upon the President the power to legislate 
and in so much abrogating the same in our regard? The only 
other possibility would be by abolishing either agencies, com- 
missions, and so forth, or powers; but the bill provides that no 
such power is granted, and, further, that the authority by this 
act granted shall be exercised only in matters relating to the 
present war. i eciaetl 

Are we fearful of granting to our President too much power; 
are we afraid that he may be too gloriously instrumental in 
winning this war; are we fearful that when we go back to our 
constituency we may not be able to say, “ Look at all we have 
done for you and the country”? No; I do not think so, al- 
thought there have been suggestions as to the trust we should 
have in our President. Those who raised the question whether 
they were for or against this bill raised an immaterial and an 
irrelevant question. This is not a matter of trusting the Presi- 
dent on our part, for he has been trusted by the people, and we 
must presume that he will live up to this trust. The people of 
the United States have implicit confidence in the President. 
Whatever possibilities may be under this bill, we must ail 
presume that nene will become actualities unless conditions so 
require. And if they must come, I am not fearful of meeting 
them. I refer to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, and other important commissions now in 
existence. The bill provides that the same can not be abolished 
without the consent ef Congress. That some of their functions 
might be suspended, redistributed, reorganized, is possible. 
But the range between possibility and actuality is infinite; the 
range is as immense as the Supreme Being. It is a sphere 
wherein it is beyond man to enact laws. 

We may legislate as to probabilities, but it is foolish to think 
of possibilities when we wish to enact laws for an urgent present. 
I am willing te trust the President because from his past ex- 
pressions of thought and actions in the Capitol he has proven 
himself worthy of that trust. I am positive, inasmuch as 
moral certitude is possible, that in all things he will use his 
judgment given him by a Being who preelected him for these 
times of trial, that in all things the interest of the people will 
always guide him. I am not afraid that he may become too big 
in the eyes of the Nation and of the world; he has already de- 

served the distinction of spokesman of the democracies of the 
world. I do not consider myself whipped into line when I do 


what I think should be done, although by so doing I may be 
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making one of my fellow men a bigger man. I am big enough; 
so that notwithstanling political, racial, or religious affiliation, 
I am willing to give credit to whom credit is due. But this is 
not a credit house, but rather a legislative house. I am anxious 
to see him given the authority, so if the time comes he may be 
able to act and not have any strings tied to him. The argument 
of trusting the President is out of order. 

Acrimonious accusations and sarcastic suggestions have been 
made as to certain appointments of the Executive during the 
passage of this bill. That a man has been either a success or a 
failure I think is too soon to be judged. Let us leave that to 
posterity. We see through the glasses of time and sometimes of 
prejudices. It is often a matter of personal -pinion as to whether 
certain men who are now striving to help win the war are suc- 
cessful or not. Not that I believe that we should not censure any 
one in this House; but if in any agency inefficiency is apparent 
the person responsible should be removed and a better-qualified 
man placed in his stead. 

The object of this bill is to attain what the country scams to 
desire, what the Members here are anxious to see accomplished— 
simplifying, coordinating, and centralizing the powers of our 
war machinery—not to create new agencies, new commissions, 
new departments, to further complicate our present situation. 
Therefore, the Overman bill is intended to perform what other 
bills were intended to do and then attain that which is most 
sorely needed to-day—the doing away with red tape and dupli- 
cating agencies. 

In reference to the bill I will say that I am an advocate of 
order, proper procedure, and would and do, at all times except 
war times, like to see all steps taken according to rules and 
statutes. What is often called red tape is often limitations 
imposed for the interests of the people. Too much scope of 
discretion leads to abuses. I believe under our system of Govern- 
ment that for every act performed by an official there should 
be authority for the same. If I were sure that every change 
proposed to be authorized by this bill when presented to Congress 
would be passed speedily, with less dillydallying, less criticism, 
with more get-together spirit, then I would be against this bill. 
But the past does not warrant me to feel and think that way, 
and, therefore, I think it is fit, reasonable, proper, and right 
that this delegation of authority should be conferred as it is 
proposed. 

Finally, it does not mean and will not be interpreted by the 
publie that this House is war-fevered or that it has lost its bal- 
ance jif it passes this bill. The country is in a mighty contest; 
the people realize that we have a big task ahead of us, and 
every measure will be seconded by the people so long as it tends 
to bring this war to a triumphant finale. The boys at the front 
have willingly obeyed the call of the Commander in Chief; they 
have not questioned his wisdom in leading them to the front line, 
but they rely upon him to keep the second line intact and dis- 
pose of it in such manner that it will completely and adequately 
back up the firing line. An army is like a sword. The firing 
line is the sharp and keen edge, but the supply line and the re- 
sources of the country and the war machinery form the remain- 
ing part of the sword. If the sword is of well-tempered steel the 
sword will keep its edge and will not be nicked by every obstacle 
it meets. Therefore an army on the front line is only what we 
here make it. If we do not back up the front the front will 
back up, and we have disaster, a crumbling army. The war 
machinery must be commended for the excellent work it has 
done in raising the present Army through the draft, and it is only 
right that we who have the responsibility of furnishing the sup- 
plies and materials for that Army should do not our bit but our 
all. And one of the ways to do so is in passing this bill. Some 
of the Members of Congress have talked about being slighted in 
the way this bill has been prepared, presented, and advocated. 
They have spoken of their rights. During war, material, legal, 
and other rights are just about as important as one’s right to 
life, the most sacred of rights; there is no such a thing as right. 
It is a period of trial, sacrifices, self-abnegation, severity, and 
last, but not the least, patriotism. I de not mean to infer that 
anyone who does not vote for this bill is unpatriotic, but his 
patriotism is not all-subservient and is ill-guided. 

In order to bring this war to a successful issue Congress 
pledged all the resources of this country, and the President is 
now anxious to coordinate these resources and powers, Presi- 
dent Lincoln used this authority, and was called a dictator and 
aczar. He defended his course by suggesting as Commander in 
Chief of Army and Navy he had this power. President Wilson 
could adopt this same attitude, but instead he comes to Congress 
and asks for this authority. I believe it should be given him. 
I am satisfied that no big man in this country would accept the 
presidency of a large corporation if powers similar to those 
asked by the President of the United States were denied him; 














and, again, if- this Government was run along business lines, 
millions of dollars could be saved by redistributing functions, 
making for a unified organization, thus preventing duplications, 
and so forth. This, in a measure, will be accomplished by con- 
ferring this authority. 

America, the ideal democracy, is at stake; the whole world 
looks up to it to see how she will act under such a strain as this 
is; they look up for instruction and asan example. Her strength 
has been pitted against the most powerful, autocratic gov- 
ernment in the world. The battle is on, and the final out- 
come will spell either defeat or victory for the democracies of 
the world—for the Government founded by Washington and 
Lincoln. 

America has the resources, the riches, and the men. Do we 
desire now to handicap the Commander in Chief with red tape, 
and if an emergency arise make it imperative for him to come 
to Congress each and every time he desires to make a change 
or move in the personnel or conduct of his associates in this’ 
tremendous task, this the greatest and most horrible war in 
the history of the world? It would be criminal to suffer defeat, 
and we would be only ‘worthy of being slaves of autocracy and 
militaristic régimes. But America can not, must not, be de- 
feated ; unqualified victory must be ours; and to this end this 
Congress and country are solemnly pledged. 

Millions of our young men have been sent, and in all likelihood 
millions more will be sent, to do battle, to train in our camps, 
or go to France. At the front these young men for arms, for 
ammunition, food, clothing, health, and comfort look to this Gov- 
ernment, to Congress, to supply them. It is a great responsi- 
bility. When we act and do things our soldiers are weil taken 
‘are of, but when we delay and bicker and permit ourselves 
to be hampered by members of the Red Tape Club our boys 
“over there” are the sufferers and feel the wants of life, the 
rigors of war, and their very lives are endangered. 

To obviate these unnecessary delays, to overcome and sur- 
mount these obstacles, the President of the United States asks 
this authority. I am in favor of giving it to him. I shall so 
vote, and I am satisfied the people of my district and of the 
country join me when I say, “ More power to you in order to 
win the war, and may the Creator of us all direct you in the 
use of it.” 


The War and What is Coming Out of It. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. BAER, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Saturday, May 18, 1918. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, recently I attended the “trench 
dinner” and annual conference of the National Popular Gov- 
ernment League, held at the New Ebbitt Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. The “trench dinner” was a novel affair. The secre- 
tary of the organization had made arrangements with the Secre- 
tary of War to have the Commissary Department serve the 
regular meal that is served to our soldiers “ over there.” Eaeh 
guest was equipped with the utensils which the soldiers use, 
and marched along in line to receive his “ chow.” Official moy- 
ing pictures were taken of the speakers, and have been shown 
in several cities throughout the country. 

The general topic of the evening was, “‘ What is coming out of 
this war?” Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels spoke on 
“What is coming out of this war for the people?” ; Congress- 
woman JEANNETTE RANKIN spoke for women; Hon. Samuel 
Gomrpers, president of the American Federation of Labor, spoke 
for labor; Hon. William Kent, chairman of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, spoke for business; Senator Rosert L. OwEN spoke on 
“ Organized world democracy ”; and I was invited to speak on 
; pe is coming out of the war—for the farmer?” My address 
ollows: 

“Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, and members of the 
Popular Government League, it is unnecessary for me to assert 
that the farmers stand for popular government, for was it not 
the farmers who made a government so popular that it is now 
wanted by all the people of the world? Since the Minute Men 


of Concord left their plows standing in the furrows the farmers 
have always been in the vanguard of every movement looking 
The farmers have 
The people 


to the betterment of national conditions. 
never failed our Nation and will not fail it now. 
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of my district in the cities and’in the country are striving, and 
will strive, in every way possible to win this war. They know 
that our country is involved in the greatest crisis of all time, and 
our first duty is to whole-heartedly support our Nation in fight- 
ing the common foe, the junkers and militarists of Potsdam. We 
will not only do our bit but we will do our “aH” in pledging 
our lives, our fortunes, and sacred honor to our Nation in order 
to make safe those principles which are precious to all Ameri- 
cans, 

“ That we should enjoy the blessings that we have to-day hosts 
of our ancestors have toiled, suffered, and died. Our heritage of 
religious, intellectual, and political liberty was made possible 
only by their self-sacrifice. The greater freedom that we desire 
to give to all the people of the world and bequeath to future 
generations can be made possible only by our tuking up the 
burdens of self-sacrifice of former generations. 

“There are superior advantages in a democracy, but great 
responsibilities go with them. All will be lost if the dark forces 
of autocracy are to prevail. ‘Their idea is that-people exist 
for the government. Our idea is that governments exist for 
the people. It is for this idea that our soldiers and sailors are 
fighting. It is to sustain this idea that our people will go to 
any length of exertion or suffering. Any American who dves 
not respond to this inspiration will be guilty of faithlessness to 
all who have died for it in bygone years and of treason toward 
the many who are now suffering and dying so that popular 
sovereignty may be maintained. The strength of our fighters 
must be fully backed by the completest strength of every citi- 
zen. All are necessary and all should contribute and sacritice, 
no matter in what capacity, to putting down the malign forces 
that would crush liberty. In doing so we will have richly 
earned the blessings of posterity, as those who struggled for us 
have merited our undying gratitude. 

“While we are passing through the clouds of war, may we 
not look into the sunshine of the fields beyond? Every man who 
seeks political honors should be tested by his knowledge of the 
great advantages that are coming out of this war. If he does 
not know this truth, then the people should seek a man who 
does. We must unite to make the end of this war the beginning 
of an age of freedom and happiness for mankind undreamed 
by those whose minds comprehend only political and military 
events. 

“While we are preparing to our utmost in a military way 
to make the world safe for democracy, we have found it neces- 
sary to mobilize all the business and industry of this Nation. 
Military men who are running the war now know that armies 
and navies are helpless without nation-wide industrial and 
economic preparedness. Thus, while we are making political 
democracy safe for the whole world, we are going to gain a 
greater degree of economic democracy at home. [Applause.] 

“Under the strain of this world war our economic system 
has undergone a severe test. Its flaws have become more pro- 
nounced. We are passing legislation every day in Congress to 
remedy the defects which have become emphasized under this 
tremendous strain. Just as the selective draft through the 
physical examinations pointed out some weaknesses in our man 
power, so has the war magnified the inefficiency of our system 
of distribution. For some one to say it is not the time to 
remedy the physical defects of our mankood would be absurd. 
Likewise for reactionaries to say it is not time to modify and 
perfect economic legislation is equally absurd. It is contrary 
to all the efforts made by Congress to alleviate the present situ- 
We must mobilize all our man power for our armies and 
our industries. We must better the conditions of transportation 
and distribution. We must conserve our national resources for 
the people. We must pass laws to perfeet our economic and 
industrial system so as not to delay the speediest prosecution 
of this war. We shall strengthen all branches of industry, not 
only for the betterment of the particular branch, but for the 
purpose of focusing all these great forces on the one great 
cause—winning the war. 

“T invite you to go with me on a trip with a bushel of wheat. 
The first thing necessary to produce wheat is seed. This spring 
the farmer is able to buy seed at $2.20 a bushel. Last year he 
paid $3.50, while in the previous fall he sold his wheat for an 
average of $1.20 a bushel. This is because the grain gamblers 
were able to ‘bear down’ the price when the farmer had 
wheat to sell and then in the spring when the speculator sold 
he forced the price up. The Government price fixing has 
stabilized wheat. The producer has made no pretest, but he 
objects to a ‘halfway’ price-fixing program. He would like 
to see the prices fixed on steel, cotton, beef, clothing, shoes, 
sugar, and all other products of human consumption. This 
would help the consumers in the cities, giving them more money 
to invest in war activities. 
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“After the wheat is harvested we shall ride into the local ele- 
vator on a load. In the olden days the primary market was the 
first place the farmer came in contact with ‘big business.’ 
But to eliminate the injustice of grading, dockage, and weighing 
there the farmers formed cooperative elevators in many towns. 
They thought they had eliminated all the iniquities in the trans- 
action. To the contrary, after they dumped their grain into 
the elevator and ran it out again, they met ‘big business’ 
again at the end of the spout in a railway car. But now the 
Government has found it necessary to take over this monopolistic 
octopus, which has extended its trunklike tentacles into every 
community with economic selfishness and political corruption. 
The farmer welcomes this control of transportation. It will 
be another great benefit which the producers as well as the 
wageworkers and city people have gained through the war, 
[Applause. ] 

“We are now on the car of grain moving toward the great 
terminal elevator. On arriving there, before the war, we would 
meet ‘big business’ in the form of grain gamblers and speculators. 
But Mr. Hoover, the Food Administrator, has found it a wise 
policy to do away with these useless middlemen in war times. 
The farmers believe that if this be necessary in times of war it 
is also necessary in peace times. The National Nonpartisan 
League has advocated the elimination of these unnecessary 
manipulators for the past three years. This is the rankest in- 
justice in our whole distributive system to producer and con- 
sumer alike. We are delighted to enjoy this newly won principle 
of economic democracy. [Applause.] 

“ Our bushed of wheat then either passes through the terminal 
elevator after a thorough mixing, in which the millers gain 
exorbitant profits, or it is carried on to seaboard. Prior to the 
war, when we lacked ships, millions of bushels of grain were 
congested at the seaports. The specuiators said there was ‘no 
demand,’ and the price always fell at the time the farmer had 
wheat to sell. But here again our Government steps in in times 
of war and builds its own ships. We not only own them, but 
we are going to operate our own merchant marine. This is of 
wonderful but unseen benefit to the farmers away out on the 
prairies. So vou see all the advantages which are coming out 
of the war. The farmer benefits at every turn in the road, from 
the time the seed is put into the ground until it reaches the 
world’s market at Liverpool. 

“When one stops to consider that out of our enormous ex- 
ports, which have been the marvel of all the civilized world, 
the farmer produces 80 per cent, you can just begin to realize 
the tremendous benefit this will be to him, and we all know 
that when the farmer prospers the city people prosper; that 
when the farmer has a good crop the business men in the cities 
have a greater amount of trade. In a State like mine, where 
agriculture is the basis of nearly all the wealth, this fact comes 
home to us with greater force than it does to those who live in 
the congested cities of the East and are far remote from this 
vast source of national wealth. 

“We are pleased to see our Government put into active oper- 
ation the principles for which we have fought and for which 
we shall organize and continue to fight. [Applause.] 

“TI never use the word ‘ organize’ but I think of a story of 
an old stage driver in Yellowstone Park. He became very 
proficient in the art of snapping his whip. He drove three 
teams of mules, and he could take his whip and clip a fly off 
the ear of one of the leaders. He could pick a cone off a pine 
tree and do other feats. One day we came along the road to 
a tree from which hung a hornet’s nest. Right at the end of 
the nest a big hornet was dangling. I said to him: ‘Say, Bill, 
you’re such an expert with that whip of yours, I would like to 
see you clip that hornet off the end of that nest.’ He replied, 
saying: ‘Not for mine. I know better than that! Them fel- 
lows are organized!’ [Laughter and applause.] 

“And so all the independent and progressive citizens of the 
city and the country are going to unite, first and chiefly, for the 
purpose of winning the war, and, secondly, so that they may 
retain the blessings of these new-found principles of democracy 
which have come through the war. I have spoken for the farmer, 
but it is not only the farmers who will be benefited by the appli- 
cation of these principles of democracy to our economic life. 
In all the cities, and especially in the great industrial centers, 
the gr2at masses of workers are receiving greater security in the 
means of living. The smaller business men are as much sub- 
jected to the domination of big business and have been dis- 
criminated against by the systems of transportation as much as 
the faimers have. They will appreciate as much as the farmers 
do the elimination of any useless intermediaries between them- 
selves and the manufacturers. 

“Tt is only by the union of all these forward-looking forces 
that economic justice may be further established. The old ideas 
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of partisanship have lost their virtue, have served their purpose, 
and should be-relegated to the rear. Progressive men to-day are 
ashamed to give themselves in bondage to any party. Great 
times demand great men, and they are usually forthcoming. 
Men are not standing for party to-day, but they are standing 
for America. 

‘So to restate the blessings which will come to us through the 
war, and with special reference to the towns and farming dis- 
tricts of the West, I say great things, gentlemen, wonderful 
things! First and foremost, greater political freedom; second, 
elimination of grain gambling; third, Government control of 
transportation ; and fourth, Government ownership of shipping. 
Thus in an emergency we have found it necessary to mobilize 
all these great economic forces in our program for national pre- 
paredness. It is shown that we must have a complete subordina- 
tion of selfish private interest to a national purpose in every 
branch of war activity. It is not a party spirit, but it is a 
better one—the great American spirit. There is no partisanship 
in patriotism. President Wilson has demonstrated his right to 
the title ‘The Spokesman of Democracy.’ Every sign points to 
the birth of a new day, and under his leadership it is our hope 
to write a new charter of liberty and economic justice for the 
world in the same spirit that our forefathers wrote the Declara- 
tion of Independence. In union there is strength, and there- 
fore it should be the prime purpose of every forward-looking 
people, whether they hail from the city, the factory, the mine, 
the forest, or the farm. United we stand, divided we fall.” 
[Applause. ] 


War Finanee and Other Matters. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE ILUDDLE 
OF 


ALABAMA, 
In tre Hovsr or Representatives, . 
Saturday, May 25, 1918. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. In his liberty-loan speech before the 
Philadelphia Five O’clock Club on April 7, 1918, Hon. William 
G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, said: 


I think that a fair equipoise between taxation and bond issues is 
the proper way of financing on me I do net believe, frankly, that 
we have that equipoise now. not think that we have applied 
taxation strongly enough. I thing “nat the thinking men of America 
will realize later that a larger measure of taxation is not only neces- 
sary He finance this war, but it is the soundest thing that we can do for 
ourselves, 

We are not going to effect the essential economies, we are not going 
to prevent the waste, which I think is one of the crowning sins of 
America’s prodigality, unless taxation is applied more heavily. Of 
course, when taxation is applied heavily, man must economize. People 
must economize to-day, and it has a wholesome effect upon the body 
politic in a time like this when prices are mounting and when the great 
difficulty is to keep things within reasonable bounds. 


PAYING FOR THE WAR, 


It so happened that on March 30 and April 6 I had made 
short speeches in the House, in which I took the position that 
we were relying too much upon bond issues to pay for the war 
and that there should be increased taxes on incomes and profits. 
I urged this not only as a matter of justice to coming genera- 
tions-and the country’s future, but as an economic necessity to 
curb inflation, with its attending extravagance and waste. I 
contended that America should give all its strength to pressing 
the war against Germany instead of devoting so much of its 
labor and materials to profit-making business. 

I cited figures showing that many great industrial corpora- 
tions in the United States are piling up millions from war 
profits and could well afford to pay greater taxes. I cited the 
case of the United States Steel Corporation, which in 1917, 
after paying all charges and taxes of every kind whatsoever, 
had made over 49 per cent on its common stock and showed 
that had it been located in Great Britain it would have paid 
$153,962,387 more than the tax levied upon it by our Govern- 
ment and still have left 18 per cent earnings on its common 
stock. 

I call particular attention to the facts: First, Mr. MeAdoo’s 
speech was the same in substance as my own; second, it was 
made on the next day after my speech of April 6; it was a 
liberty-loan speech and was made at the very outset of the third 
liberty-loan campaign. He considered it an opportune time te 
advocate an increase in taxes. If Mr. McAdoo’s speech was 
proper and timely, mine was also proper and timely. 

But the reception which certain politicians in Birmingham 
gave to my utterances was quite different from that which was 
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giyen Mr. McAdoo’s speech by his Philadelphia audience. Mr. 
McAdoo was treated with respect, his views accepted as sound 
and patriotic, while I was deliberately lied on and charged 
with opposing the financial policy of the administration. On 
April 12, after Mr. McAdoo’s speech on the 7th, the Age-Herald 
published a deliberately falsified report of my speech of the 
6th. The report was given the false and libelous headline: 

_HvuppLesTon makes long tirade against bond issues by Government. 
Birmingham man in Congress delivered speech to audience of eight, in 
which he attacks entire financial policy of administration. Nothing 
suits this chronic critic of all war activity. 

What I had to say was twisted out of all resemblance to my 
real speech. 

This Age-Herald report was the signal for an attack on me 
at a “business men’s” luncheon, in which a cut-and-dried reso- 
lution was adopted which charged that I had “arraigned the 
financial policy of the Government and had endeavored to put 
obstacles in the way of placing that loan”; that I had sought 
“to array labor against capital”; and declared that I was “ not 
truly representing the loyal and patriotic citizens” of my dis- 
trict. The Age-Herald caricatured me as a Bolshevik, and the 
venomous editor of the News gloated over the resolution and 
filled a column with editorial abuse and lies. This was five 
days after Mr. McAdoo spoke in Philadelphia, taking substan- 
tially the same stand that I took in the House. 

The attack on me was inspired by petty political motives. It 
was the fruit- of a plot against me. There was neither truth 
nor sincerity in it. I was charged with attacking the financial 
- policy of the administration, when the truth is that I was de- 
fending that policy. 

I have sent my speech on “ Paying for the War” to my con- 
stituents. I challenge my critics to point to a word in it which 
does not breathe the highest patriotism. By reading that speech 
those who want the truth may see what I said. 

I had subscribed liberally to all the liberty loans. In propor- 
tion to my means I had already subscribed more to the third 
liberty loan than any man at the luncheon. Few or none of 
them had read my speech, yet they were quick to condemn me. 
Others are permitted to discuss financing the war. Why may 
not I do so, especially since my views are in support of the 
financial policy of the administration? The real truth is that 
my enemies were over-anxious. They were looking for some- 
thing to find fault with; they wanted to find an excuse for 
knifing me. They jumped too quick, and simply made fools of 
themselves. 

TAXES OR BONDS. 

In a speech in Chicago made by Frank A. Vanderlip, chairman 

of war savings, on May 5, he said: 


Obviously there are just two ways of financing a war: Either work 
hard and save all we can for war purposes or let business and comforts 
go on in the usual way and have the Government borrow_ indiscrimi- 
nately. I prefer the former method. The latter, for one thing, would 
mean wild and limitless inflation. 


But, to clinch the matter, Mr. McAdoo, in his official capacity 
as Secretary of the Treasury, on May 8 wrote Senator Srarmons, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance, a letter upon the 
subject of war finances in which he urged an immediate increase 
of taxes and said: 

Nothing is more imperative than new revenue legislation at this 
session of Congress. 

Mr. McAdoo said that, not Huppreston. Now let the News 
and Age-Herald call him a Socialist and charge him with fighting 
the administration. 

* Commenting on Mr. McAdoo’s letter, Hon. Craupe KircuHin, 
Democratic leader and chairman of the House Committee on 
Ways and Means, said: 


If there is a bill, the fellows who are profiteering right and left on 
the war will feel it. The taxes on excess profits and incomes will be 
raised so high that there will be little or no profiteering left in the 
hands of those who are now getting rich off the war. 


And now President Wilson himself says that we must have a 
new revenue law. The President backs up his Secretary of the 
Treasury, and there can no longer be any honest doubt as to the 
administration’s financial policy. Whether the bill is passed this 
Summer or next fall, Mr. KircHi1n says that it will raise from 
three to four billions of additional revenue, and that 80 per cent 
of this increase will be taxes on incomes and profits. The 
profiteers are to be made to pay a rightful part of their immense 
gains. I east into the teeth of. my false crities the President’s 
ewn words: “ The profiteering that can not be got at by the 
restraints of conscience and love of country can be got at by 
taxation. There is such profiteering now, and the information 
with-regard to it is available and indisputable.” 

So that it turns out that the ideas expressed in my speech 
outline the policy of the administration. Considered in this 
aspect, how diabolically false are the criticisms of the Age- 
Herald, News, and those for whom they speak! 
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The most ludicrous feature of the matter is the hypocritical 
attempt of the News to twist around into the attitude of sup- 
porting the administration’s financial policy. Having denounced 
and misrepresented me for similar views, it now tries to pre- 
tend that it is standing by the President. 

MY SPEECH WAS TIMELY. 


But my critics say that my speech was made at the wrong 
time. Let us see. In the News of May 5 the editor, referring 
to my claim that profiteering corporations are inadequately 
taxed, says: 

Originators of this drivel ignore utterly, when they hold up the earn- 
ings of the United States Steel Corporation as an example of idle mil- 
lions “ unconscripted,” that after those earnings are taxed corporation 


income taxes are imposed, and, in addition to that, individual incomes 
that mount into the millions. 


The News believes that other millions should be exacted from the 
Same sources. and several months ago repeatedly urged that Congress 
set to work to revise the Federal income-tax law so that the huge in- 
comes should »e taxed to the hurting point, if need be. The News 
was not alone in this insistence. Many of the great eastern news- 

apers joined their voices in the chorus. But Congress was silent. 

o effort was made at revision. Congress seemed satisfied to let well 
enough alone. f 

Passing by this editor’s deliberate misrepresentation as to the 
1917 earnings of the Steel, Trust, which are shown by its finan- 
cial statement to have been over 49 per cent on its common 
stock after paying all taxes, we find that the News “ repeatedly 
urged that Congress set to work to revise the Federal income- 
tax law so that huge incomes should be taxed to the hurting 
point.” Also that other newspapers did the same. ‘ 

We have been floating liberty loans ever since last August. 
There -has been no time when an argument for an increase in 
taxes could have been made more opportunely than recently, 
when the third liberty loan was being authorized. Mr. MeAdoo 
thought so. Indeed, the need for such increase grows with 
every hour. If it was patriotic for the News and other papers 
several months ago to urge increased taxes, surely it was proper 
for a Member of Congress, while raising money to carry on the 
war was under consideration, to present the same point of view. 

3 ABRAYING LABOR AGAINST CAPITAL, 

My critics falsely charged me with having tried to set labor 
against capital. There is not 1 word of truth in it, I have at 
all times used my influence with labor for industrial peace. I 
have not asked labor to make an abject surrender, but have al- 
ways counseled peace and the patriotic consideration of labor 
differences. This was true as to the mining troubles last sum- 
mer. I went to Birmingham to get in touch with the situation, 
I conferred with the miners and with Secretary of Labor Wil- 
son. The operators ignored me, but the miners felt that. I was 
a friend. I urged a peaceful settlement, and subsequently 
labored for months until a settlement was finally made under 
the Garfield agreement. I helped to smooth the situation by 
assuring the miners during the threatening days of February 
that Dr. Garfield would see that justice was done. 

What do they mean by the charge that I have set labor 
against capital? Not that I have encouraged labor troubles; 
not that I have advised strikes, for this can not be said. Do 
they mean that I have set labor against capital by exposing the 
profiteering of the great corporations? Am I not permitted to 
tell the truth as te the immense profits that are being made; to 
show that both the Government and the people are being 
robbed? Am I not allowed to point to the millions of profits 
which the Government might tax to pay for the war? They 
ask too much who demand that I be silent. Duty requires that 
the patriot should speak, and if as a result the profiteer is put 
in a bad light, that is a matter for him to correct. I will con- 
tinue to point at those who would sacrifice America for the sake 
of private gain. * et them understand that. 

No; the criticism of me was fraudulent and insincere. It is 
Prussianism in politics, the might of lies that would beat down 
justice and truth. The representation as to my views was false; 
the criticism based thereon was false; the spirit behind it all 
was malicious and contemptible. 

‘“ WHY DO THE HEATHEN RAGE AND THE PEOPLE IMAGINE A VAIN THING?” 

It is clear to every honest man that the charge that I was 
fighting the administration’s financial policy is false. It is clear 
that the News, Age-Herald, and the selfish interests behind them 
misrepresented me and that their efforts to represent me as 
antagonizing the administration was malicious and deceitful; 
but this was to have been expected from them. They have pur- 
sued that policy from the very beginning. 

The selfish interests were dissatisfied with my first election. 
They had already called me socialist, even as only a few days 
ago at the Nation’s Capitol spokesmen for selfish interests called 
Secretary Baker and other officers surrounding the President 
socialists. Such critics would call the President himself a social- 
ist if they dared. “ Socialist ” with them means rea! Democrat— 
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anyone who is interested in the whole people and not merely 
the upper crust. 

Previous to my election to Congress I had served as alderman 
in Birmingham and had found myself in opposition to the old 
city hall crowd. I had opposed the Tidewater franchise, had 
antagonized the street car company, and, generally speaking, 
had shown myself unwilling “to listen to reason” from the 
gangster’s standpoint. I did my. part in forming public opinion 
which forced the old crowd out of office and put in the commis- 
sion form of government. I won for myself the ill will of the 
gangsters and of the Age-Herald, always their organ. 

Subsequently I was chairman of the committee having charge 
of the fight on the 10-year lighting contract, which was turned 
down by an overwhelming vote. Later on I took active part in 
the referendum on the water contract, and for two or three 
years carried on an agitation and litigation against the smoke 
nuisance from the Sloss coke ovens and to move the slag pile out 
of Second Avenue, so that the eastern end of our city might be 
more accessible and fit to live in. In these activities for the 
public welfare I had no selfish purpose in view, and when they 
ended dismissed them from my mind. But in their course I 
had offended selfish interests; I interfered with profits which 
might have been made; I gained the lasting enmity of a small 
but powerful faction which is opposing me even to this time. 

The News and Age-Herald, mindful always of the will of the 
selfish forces back of them, ignored me after my election. They 
were crouching for a spring. With almost my first vote in 
Congress they launched themselves upon me. I voted against 
the adoption of the rules of the previous Congress. I wanted 
amendments. No caucus had been held; it was not a party ques- 
tion. The matter was unimportant. The rules have since been 
amended. Yet the papers sprang upon me as though I had com- 
mitted a mortal offense. They rung the changes. I had de- 
stroyed myself, they said. No Member took any notice of my vote, 
but at home it was made the sensation of the hour by the false 
criticism of these papers. At once they proceeded feverishly 
to build opposition upon it. Opponents came out with a flourish. 
The papers gave them free space. They criticized me for party 
irregularity. and so forth, but later I published a letter from 
the Democratic leader exposing the thing and the campaign 
against me collapsed. My enemies had overreached themselves. 
They were too eager. 

But the matter did not end with the primary election, although 
I was nominated by an unprecedented majority. The News and 
Age-Herald continued to pursue me. Though charging me with 
party irregularity, they tried to drum up a Republican opponent 
against me and gave free space and editorial mention to various 
Republicans. Their conduct was so scandalous that the county 
Democratic executive committee took notice of it and only failed 
by a tie vote to pass a resolution censuring them. Having 
finally succeeded in getting a Republican candidate out against 
me, these papers gave me no support. Nevertheless, I received 
600 votes more than Mr. Wilson himself. But I did not get the 
votes of the faction that are now loud in criticizing me. They 
yote for Democrats only when it suits them to do so. The truth 
is that we have got an element of industrial and business men 
in our district who are not Democrats at all. They belong to 
the selfish interests and te invisible government. This faction 
is not for me now, never has been, and never will be for me. To 
be frank, I do not want them. 

“THE KINGS OF THE EARTH SET THEMSELVES.” 

When I first took my seat in Congress the Age-Herald sent 
a correspondent to Washington who wildly imagined that he was 
fit material for Congress. He aspired to succeed me. He sought 
from the first to disparage and belittle me, to assassinate me 
with innuendoes and false criticism, He has kept up this scur- 
rilous work to this time. The News has backed up the men- 
dacity of the Age-Herald with misleading criticism. I huve 
ignored these deceitful critics. I have tried to win them by fidel- 
ity and conscientious service, but such as they are not to be 
reached by such means. I have been long-suffering and kind. 
New I point the finger of scorn in their faces and hold them up 
to the execration of honest men as false talebearers. They have 
sought by every dishonest means to excite the people to hate and 
distrust me. If they could bring it about by artful lying, they 
would have me hooted and stoned by my own people, whom I,am 
trying so hard to serve. 

The News redoubled its efforts against me in March, 1917. 
I voted for the armed-neutrality bill, but the News was clam- 
oring for war, and suspected that I was not anxious for it. It 
circulated a petition to give me instructions; a petition harm- 
less in itself but wickedly designed by the News to club me into 
submission to its dictation. The News was then trying to make 
it appexr that I was opposing the President. ‘The deceitful pur- 


pose of the News at that time was to destroy me politically. 
It then started the campaign that it carried on all last summer 
and is now pressing with such malice. 

The News even criticizes me as not being happy in voting for 
the war. I voted for war. I did so because I thought the honor 
and dignity of my country were at stake. I hated to vote for it 
for I knew the awful consequences which must come. I pic- 
tured the sorrow and the suffering, the millions of desolate 
homes, and the cries of orphans and the tears of widows and 
mothers. God knows I would have put the war aside had my 
conscience not demanded otherwise. I did not go swaggering 
into the war, too stupid to see the consequences which must fol- 
low or too hard of heart not to grieve for them. I had considered 
the subject long and prayerfully. I hated to send my country 
into this awful war. I would gladly have given my life to have 
kept America out of the awful struggle. 

And now that we are in the war, I have bent all my efforts to 
winning it. Every word I have said, every thought of my mind, 
every beai of my heart has been for the success of American arms. 

“ STAND BY THE PRESIDENT.” 


We have heard much during the past two years of “ Stand by 
the President.” Too frequently the slogan has been the cloak 
of hypocrisy. All too often the cry has come not from real 
friends of the President’s policies but from those who are seek- 
ing a selfish advantage. It has too frequently come from poli- 
ticians and selfish interests when they could twist the position 
of the administration to their own advantage or thought that 
the administration’s attitude would promote their own private 
interests. 

Among those who have made a fraudulent use of the adminis- 
tration’s prestige are selfish persons who stand by the President 
when it suits their own interests, but who do not hesitate to 
betray him on other occasions. This has been true of much of 
the controlled press of the country, and particularly true of the 
News and Age-Herald. The latter during the last national cam- 
paign did not hesitate to detract from the President and to dis- 
courage his real friends. Its editor filled his paper with anti- 
Wilson dope and was quick to announce that Hughes had been 
elected before pivotal States had been heard from. .It was true 
to form, for it has never been a Democratic newspaper in truth. 
It has spoken for the Steel Trust and other selfish interests, the 
owners of which never pretended to be Denocrats. It has been 
at its heart Republican, sailing under Democratic colors. 

The News, which aspires to be regarded as the President’s 
mouthpiece, is wholly out of harmony with his truly Democratic 
views. It has not hesitated to sink the knife deep into his 
policies when it could safely do so. One notable instance is the 
News’s attack on the policy of the Fuel Administration. When 
the coal-saving order was sent out last winter the News was 
loud in its protests. The pockets of interests that the News 
was sponsor for were touched, and it did not hesitate to make a 
vicious attack. In doing so the News spoke for the same selfish 
faction that is opposing me. This faction, never sincerely sup- 
porting the President, now has the brassy gall to attempt to 


justify opposing me because I did not support the administra-. 


tion’s policy on conscription of soldiers. 

I have been disgusted by the loud-mouthed hypocrites who 
have been hanging to the President’s coat tails seeking to benefit 
themselves by the President’s popularity. I have been disgusted 
by shameless demagogues trying to get public favor by shouting 
for the President. But I have not antagonized the President’s 
policies. I have supported them in nearly every particular. 
There have been a few instances where I was compelled by 
conscience to hold to my own views, but wherever it was not a 


case of vital principle I have bowed to the wishes of the admin- . 


istration. : 

Since Congress convened in April, 1917, and declared war 
against Germany, 105 war measures have been passed. Prac- 
tically all of these were measures recommended by some officer 
of the administration.. I voted for all of these measures except 
four—the conscription bill, the explosives bill, the espionage act, 
and the recent bill to change conscription quotas, Never have 
I spoken a word of criticism against the President or any Cabi- 
net member. To the contrary, I have defended them whenever 
the occasion offered. 

The impression has been carefully fostered by my political 
enemies that I have opposed the President’s wishes. They 
have sought to create this impression not by direct statement 
but by lying insinuations. They have tried to make me out as 
opposed to the administration. Now, then, I challenge my 
critics to specific statements. I have voted for every bond 
issue, for the revenue bill, for every appropriation bill, and to 
provide every soldier, ship, and dollar which might be rejuired 
to carry on the war. I voted against :!:° McLemore resvlution 
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and for the armed-neutrality bill. What more would my critics 
have? 

The News and Age-Herald have done their best to create the 
impression that I have opposed the administration. They have 
asserted it generally. They have garbled my speeches. They 
have criticized me and misrepresented me. They have bush- 
whacked me in an effort to create that false impression. All 
of it has been done with the definite purpose to oust me from 
Congress so that they may put one of their tools in my place. 
They want the ninth district represented either by a capitalist 
or by some soft tool who can be bent to their will. To this end 
they have used their efforts and their false criticism from the 
moment of my first election. 

THEY ARE BETRAYING THE PRESIDENT. 

I charge that the Birmingham dailies which have the shame- 
less effrontery to criticize me as opposing the administration 
are not themselves giving the President their loyal support, 
neither they nor the faction for whom they speak. To the con- 
trary, they are pressing policies which are embarrassing to the 
President and which make his task more difficult. 

They are pressing for compulsory military service, not for war 
times but as a permanent thing for times of peace. Each of the 
dailies has repeatedly advocated universal military service and 
pressed that we should now enact laws establishing such a sys- 
tem as a permanent thing. This same feature of militarism is 
being pressed by the President’s enemies the country over. It is 
a club with which they are striking Secretary of War Baker, 
who has refused to approve the measure or to consider it while 
the war is on. By pressing for universal military service now 
the Birmingham dailies are aiding the President’s enemies ; they 
are abetting the attacks on his Secretary of War. They are 
weakening Mr. Baker’s influence and making the performance 
of his duties more difficult. 

But this is not all. By pressing for permanent compulsory 
service now this faction is injecting into the present difficult 
political situation a question which will divide the people and 
cause sharp controversy. Agitation upon the subject at this 
time tends to disrupt American solidarity and make us less able 
to carry on the war. 

The Birmingham dailies have been glad to give space to 
attacks on various departments, on Secretary of War Baker, 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, and various administrative bureaus. 
Any blatherskite in or out of public life can find space in their 
columns for some criticism of the Fuel Administration, Food 
Administration, the aeroplane production, or any other thing 
that would tend to discredit the administration. Recently these 
dailies gave big space to an attack by a disgruntled politician, in 
which he charged that the President had surrounded himself 
with a bunch of socialists and other irresponsibles. 

The Birmingham dailies are opposing the President’s wise 
and humane labor policies ; not openly, of course, but, after their 
custom, by innuendo and implication. They are pointing the fin- 
ger of suspicion at men who work with their hands and are full 
of charges of lack of patriotism in labor circles. 

This talk is in the main false and deceitful. There is less 
labor trouble in the United States to-day than at ary time in 
25 years; iess trouble in proportion to the number of workers 
than in any country engaged in the war. This is a fact, but 
you can not get it from the press. You must go to the records 
of the Department of Labor. Whenever there is labor trouble 
in our district the dailies give free space to employers who wish 
to denounce their employees as hoodlums, Bolsheviki, anar- 
chists, or Whatnot. The workers get scant publicity for their 
side. 

This, again, is a most unpatriotic attitude on the part of the 
Birmingham dailies. It tends to provoke, not to suppress, labor 
troubles. It makes working men resentful to be abused and 
misrepresented. When differences arise between workers and 
their employers they are to be settled by mutual concessions. 
No permanent settlement can be made where an unjust sur- 
render is demanded of the employee. Constant nagging at the 
workingmen, of which our dailies have been guilty, constant 
suppression of arguments on their side, constant misrepresenta- 
tion and abuse, all this tends to disrupt the solidarity of our 
people and to inake us less able to carry on the war. 

The Birmingham dailies are further embarrassing the Presi- 
dent by pressing for extreme measures in regard to the war. 
They will not leave the President to decide. They cooperate 
with Roosevelt and the President's enemies, so as to embarrass 
him. They advocate extreme measures of diplomacy and war 
policy. They talk “ unconditional surrender” and “ Germany 
must be destroyed.” They speak of new nations to be carved 
out of Germany and Austria, changes of boundary lines, and 
idly press for dozens of things which cause the enemy to stand 
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together. more strongly and to resist us more violently. From 
the first I have insisted on leaving these matters to the Presi- 
dent, where they rightfully belong. As Commander in Chief 
he should decide on what soldiers and ships we need. I stand 
ready to give them to him. 

Charged with the power of negotiating treaties, it is for the 
President to say what our terms of peace shall be. I have left 
all that to him and have not so much as expressed an opinion 
upon the subject. I have kept my opinions to myself. I have 
wanted the President to have a free hand and have been willing 
to support him. The President wants peace and so does every 
sensible citizen. We want it upon terms consistent with Amer- 
ican dignity and honor and with the, future security of the 
Republic. I am willing to trust the President to deal with 
these things. Those who press for this or that and try to usurp 
the President’s functions need to learn more of patriotism. 


ISSUES OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


The American Congress has adopted conscription of soldiers 
as our policy for this war. That is no longer an issue, and 
discussion of it is useless. I acted on this question when it was 
presented to me according to my best judgment and conscience 
and have no apology to make. I have at all times aud on every 
occasion urged that the conscription laws should be obeyed. 
I have bowed to the will of the majority of Congress. 


CONSCRIPTION OF LABOR. 


But Congress has not adopted the conscription of labor as a 
policy. This is a live issue in the present campaign. My critics, 
through their spokesman, have advocated it. Their conscripted 
candidate against me must stand upon that platform. I shall not 
vote for the conscription of labor to earn dividends for the great 
corporations. If a citizen is to be conscripted, his service must 
be for the Government, not for any private exploiter of labor. 
I will not vote to conscript human beings and leave property 
free to earn profits for its owners. The secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor recently said: 


We oppose the conscription of labor unless wealth is likewise con- 
scripted. The claim that labor should be conscripted on the same theory 
that the country drafts its citizens for military purposes is mot a cor- 
rect comparison. The Government conscripts its citizens for service; 
the employer would os labor for exploitation. No one can deny 
the Government’s right to draft any citizen for any purpose it sees fit 
when the Nation’s life is in jeopardy. The dollar should at least be 
forced to surrender its per cent of rights, just as labor would be called 
upon to surrender its right of freedom. 

We notify these employers and their spokesmen in the United States 
Senate that they can not use the war to establish principles of peonage 
that they long for when the days of peace return, while they insist 
on interest and on the establishment of depreciation funds, so that 
when the war ends 1; will be found that they have not only maintained 
well-rounded profits during this period of stress but that the people 
have paid for the equipment to make these-profits. 


This sounds like good sense and sound patriotism to me. 
CONSCRIPTION AFTER THE WAR. 


The faction opposing me also demand compulsory military 
service for times of peace. They demand that we shall now 
establish a compulsory military system as a permanent thing. 
Their conscripted candidate must stand on this platform. I 
shall not stand with him. We are fighting a war which re- 
quires every ounce of our strength. Our future military policy 
should be left for consideration after the war is over. We are 
fighting for peace; we are hoping by victory to make peace 
secure in the world and to render vast armies and navies un- 
necessary in the future. If we win, and win we must, peace 
will be made safe and conscription unnecessary. It would be 
a betrayal of our brave soldiers if when they come back from 
the war they find that the yoke of forced military service has 
been riveted on the necks of the people. I will not take part 
in such riveting. Those -vho favor it should support my “ con- 
scripted ” opponent. 

TAX THE PROPITEERS, 


Another issue in my campaign is whether we are to tax the 
profiteers or to let them escape with their booty. My critics 
have denounced me for advocating taking a large share of war 
profits to pay war expenses. They have quarreled with me for 

vocating increased taxation. They have taken the position 
that profiteers are now paying enough and there should be no 
increase in taxes. Their conscripted candidate must stand on 
that plank also. I warn them that I stand with President Wil- 
son in holding that no man has the right to grow rich out of 
this war. I shall favor levying such taxes as will take such 
ill-gotten riches for war expenses. I am willing within reason- 
able limits to leave the profiteers incomes comparable to what 
they received in times of peace, but I will not allow them to pile 
up their millions out of the misery and suffering of our people. 

Upon these live issues I ask the support of patriotic citizens. 
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Italy Has Done Her Full Duty in the War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, May 20, 1918. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, Friday, May 24, will be the third 
anniversary of Italy’s entry into the war. 

All over America large mass meetings will be held to coin- 
memorate the event. In Washington a notable address is to be 
delivered by Secretary of State Lansing. In New York at a 
meeting to be held at the Metropolitan Opera House, Secretary 
of War Baker is to be the principal speaker. Everywhere from 
coast to coast the flag of Italy will fly side by side with the flag 
of the United States in recognition of her brave fight for the 
world’s freedom from autocracy and militarism. 

Italy has twice saved the war for the allies. The first time 
was when she declared her neutrality at the outbreak of the 

“war. In this manner France was enabled to take the troops 
which had to be maintained along her boundaries adjacent and 
adjoining Italy. 

.Events are moving so rapidly from day to day during the past 
few years that each day’s doings are quickly forgotten. 

it was in May, 1915, that the battle of Verdun was reaching its 
greatest intensity, and Russia’s forces were going to pieces in 
hasty retreat. The moment Italy declared war she relieved 
both fronts by the action. 

Many have been the great and heroic deeds of this war, but 
the world will never forget the extraordinary deeds of valor 
performed in the defense of Italy’s lines along the Piave River. 

Italy has raised millions of men, and had we listened to the 
request made last year by Signor Marconi, the great inventor, 
when he headed the mission here last year, this war would have 
been lessened by many months. 

The men who came here from Italy have helped in every 
way to build up America, and have demonstrated their real love 
and devotion to America by doing their bit in every possible way. 

On April 6 last, the anniversary of America’s entry into the 
conflict, monster demonstrations were held throughout Italy. 
The Monitor describes it in the following account: 


WAR ANNIVERSARY MARKED IN ITALY, 





Rome, ITALY. 

The Coliseum was chosen as the scene of the public celebration of 
America’s entrance into the war. The arcades were hung with the 
flags of the allied nations, and in the gallery above the second arcade 
were the children from the communal schools, wounded soldiers, and 
meppep satires of various regiments. A stand had been erected covered 
with a great tricolor banner, on which a number of distinguished per- 
sens, including ambassadors, ministers, deputies, and representatives 
of the allied armies, had their places. The arrival of Prince Arthur of 
Connaught was the occasion of an outburst of applause. 

Speaking in the name of the city of Rome, the mayor, Prince Colonna, 
rendered a tribute of gratitude and admiration to the great American 
Nation. He was followed by Signor Berenini, minister for public in- 
struction, who made a short speech in honor of the intervention of 
America and of the Italian troops fighting on the Piave, as well as of 
those of I'rance and England. At its conclusion he presented a repro- 
—— of the statue of the Victory of Brescia to the American am- 

assador. 

In the course of his reply Ambassador Nelson Page said that the issue 
of the present struggle did not concern merely certain countries or 
peoples or nations, but the whole human race. What had to be decided 
was whether men should be free or slaves; free to enjoy the fruits of 
eivilization won by many years of struggle and sacrifice or the slaves 
ef those whose name would remain synonymous of broken faith, brutal 
force, and ruffianly aggression. After a brief review of the policy fol- 
lowed by Metternich, the speaker described Germany’s 40 years of 
preparation for a war of aggression, and declared that to-day there was 
no possibility of choice; it was a case of either conquering or being con- 
quered, and let the conquered beware! He spoke of recent events and 
of the need for the utmost resistance on the part of the allies. He told 
his hearers, if the war seemed long and tedious to them, to think what 
it must be to their enemies. They were a united people, but Austria 
consisted of a group of a dozen nationalities, in some cases hating their 
allies more than they hated the enemy and forced to fight for the per- 
petuation of their own slavery. Germany and Austria stood together 
as one in this war, and they were bound to become weaker as the allies 
became stronger. It was only a question of time, firmness, and resist- 
ance, 

Speeches followed from Henry P. Davidson, of the American Red 
Cross, who expressed his admiration for the efforts Italy had made dur- 
ing the war, and declared that all the resources of the United States 
would be at the service of the struggle for liberty; from two American 
deputies, LaGuarpia and Lenz, and from M, Franklin Bouilion. A mes- 
sage to President Wilson in honor of the occasion was then read by 
Guglicimo Marconi and dispatched from the Coliseum straight to Wash- 
ington. 

In Milan the day was celebrated by a procession through the streets ; 
the flags of th» allied nations were displayed and large crowds assem- 
bled at the Po ta Venezia, the Cathedral Square, and at other places 
on the route. Speeches were made by the American consul and by 
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Benito Mussolini. The last named said that the ple of Milan had 
wished to meet in order to show the warmth of their feelings toward 
American democracy. These were not due merely to the help America 
could give in the way of war matériel and of men but because she had 
recognized the justice of their cause and had made it her own. 

Signor Mussolini id a tribute to England, standing firm through 
the vicissitudes of the struggle, and to the heroism of France. No 
one, he said, could any longer, in good faith, “ put credence in Ger- 
many’s lies.” She alone was responsible for the war. They might still 
have to pass through sad experiences, but just as the men who accom- 
panied Christopher Columbus in his search for America reached land 
when they thought they had been deceived, “‘ so we,” declared Mussolini, 
“shall undoubtedly obtain the victory if we resist.” 

Prolonged applause followed, and shouts of *“‘ Viva America!” “‘ Viva 
Italia!’ while the bands played patriotic airs. 


Let us, then, show our appreciation of the great sacrifice 
being made by Italy by cementing the ties of friendship exist- 
ing between the two nations. Let us, then, send to Italy a few 
regiments of our troops, to show her we are with her to the 
end and that the Stars and Stripes now flying over camps at 
Foggia, Italy, are the symbol of America’s guaranty that when 
peace comes America will never forget Italy’s great achieve- 
ments when the fate of liberty was in the balance. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. RUSSELL, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 28, 1918. 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article written 
by my colleague, Mr. ALEXANDER, of Missouri, and printed in the 
Scientific American, upon the Government ship-purchase bill. 

The article is as follows: 


{From the Scientific American, Feb. 20, 1915.] 


THE GOVERNMENT SHIP-PURCHASE BILL—A DEFENSE OF THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S POLICY. 


(By Judge JosHvua W. ALEXANDER, chairman of the House Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries.) 


During the fiscal year 1914 the foreign commerce of the United States 
amounted to four and a quarter billion dollars. The imports were nearly 
two billions of dollars and the exports over two and one-third billions 
of dollars. Not more than 10 per cent of this commerce was carried in 
vessels flying the American flag. It is estimated that foreign ship- 
owners collect from the American people two hundred and fifty to three 
hundred millions of dollars a year for the ocean transportation of pas- 
sengers and cargoes to and from the United States. This sum materially 
affects our trade ba'ance. Just prior to the European war we had ships 
of only 1,376,809 tons gross in the foreign trade. It is estimated that 
soon after war was declared 5,500,000 tons of foreign shipping was with- 
drawn from the oceen-carrying trade, and that 550.000 tons of German 
and Austrian shipping are interned in American ports. 

The war in Europe had hardly begun when the American people be- 
came keenly sensible of the imperative need for an American merchant 
marine. England, France, and Germany and our principal carriers were 
at war, and we needed vessels clothed with the rights of neutrals to 
carry out over-sea commerce. The ship-registry act admitting ae. 
built ships to American registry for the foreign trade and suspending 
temporarily the provisions of our navigation laws pearing: ae captains 
and watch officers on vessels of the United States to be erican citi- 
zens was passed August 18, 1914. 

The administration was assured that the passage of this act would 
bring a large measure of relief. 

No sooner was it passed, however, than the same interests called the 
attention of the administration to the fact that Great Britain, France, 
and Germany were writing war-risk insurance on vessels and cargoes 
under their flags, and unless our Government would do likewise the 
ship-registry act would not be much hele. An act was comes Resed 
by Congress and approved by the President ane a War-Ris oard 
in the Treasury Department, and the Government has since written 
millions of dollars of war-risk insurance on vessels under our flag. No 
serious objection was urged to this legislation upon the ground that the 
Government should not engage in the insurance business. The emer- 
gency had to be met and private companies were impotent. This measure 
was urged by the people who now object to the Government ship-purchase 
bill and denounce it as paternalism and State socialism. hey were 
to be the beneficiaries if the Government engaged in the insurance busi- 
ness. All the people will be the beneficiaries if the latter bill becomes 


a law. 

After the ship-registry act and the act creating the War-Risk Board 
were passed, it was represented to the administration and to the com- 
mittees in Congress having Jurisdiction of the subject matter that, on 
account of the disturbed financial conditions growing out of the war in 
Europe, it was impossible for private persons, firms, and corporations to 
purchase foreign tonnage and rae it under the American flag unless 
the Government would guarantee their bonds or lend them money or in 
some other manner give them aid. This was the situation when I intro- 
duced the ship-purchase bill. . 

With our foreign commerce paralyzed and our utter dependence on 
the shipping of Great Britain for service, and her interests sharply 
antagonistic to our own, with ocean freight rates mounting higher and 
higher every day, and facilities under our own flag distressingly inade- 
quate, it was thought by those charged with responsibility in the 

remises that if the Gevernment must carry all these burdens in the 
nterest of private shipping and give private shipping a free hand to 
exploit our commerce and charge all the traffic would bear, it would 


be wise to provide by law for a Government owned and controlled mer- 
chant marine operated in the interest of the agricultural, mantfacturing, 














and commercial interests of the United States and give that service at 
reasonable rates and at the same time compel other lines to do likewise. 
And right here is the rub. There is no reason to believe that the Gov- 
ernment will enter into competition with the established lines where 
, they are giving the people good service and at reasonable rates. It 
; would be folly to do so. 
: What are the fundamental preposals in the sttp-panshane bill now 
ponding }2 Congress which the shipping interests are opposing so 
‘ violently 
.. Whe bill provides that the United States, acting through a shipping 
i board, may subscribe to the capital stock of any corporation or corpora- 
tions now or hereafter organized under the laws of the United States or 
‘of any State or of the District of Columbia, the object of such corpora- 
‘tion to be the purchase or construction, equipment, maintenance, and 
operation of merchant vessels in the trade between the Atlantic, Gulf, 
‘or Pacific ports of the United States and the ports of Central and South 
! America and elsewhere to meet demands of the foreign commerce of the 
United States, or to charter vessels for such purposes and to make 
charters or leases of any vessel or vessels owned by such covpenetios 
; to any other corporation, firm, or an individual, to used for such 
purposes, subject to the approval of the are oard. 
he initial stock of the corporation shall not over $10,000,000, the 

shares of the par value of $100. The capital stock may be increased by 
the Shipping Board, with the approval of the President. The United 
States shall subscribe for 51 cent of the stock and each increase. 
The remainder may be subscribed for by the public or by the United 
States if not subscribed for by the public. The United States, through 
the Shipping Board, with the approval of the President, is authorized 
.to purchase or construct vessels, to transfer them to such corporation, 
‘and to pay for same by issue of Panama Canal bonds. Such corpora- 
,tion shall make provision for sinking-fund and for depreciation charges, 
; under the rules and regulations to be prescribed by the Shipping Board. 
. The vessels purchased or constructed under the act shall be entitled to 
registry under the laws of the United States, but may engage only in 
trade with foreign countries or with the Philippine Islands, Hawaiian 
Islands, Porto Rico, and the islands of Guam and Tutuila. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, and three 
_additional members, two of whom shall have practical experience in the 
operation of vessels in the foreign trade, subject to the direction of the 
President, constitute the Shipping Board and are vested with power to 
vote the stock of the United States in such corporation and to do all 
other things necessary to protect the United States and to carry out the 
purpose of the act, and, with the approval of Congress, may sell the 
stock of the United States in such corporation. 

The President is given the power to charter naval auxiliaries and 
vessels belonging to the War Department suitable for commercial uses 
and not required for naval or military purposes in times of peace, and 
vessels owned anid operated by the Panama Railroad Co. to the corpora- 
tion created by the act, the vessels purchased or constructed to be of a 
type. so far as our one trade may permit, suitable for naval 
auxiliaries. The President is authorized to take them over for use as 
——_ auxiliaries or for other purposes and at a reasonable price of 
rental. 

Powerful private interests are arrayed ‘against this bill. The repre- 
sentatives o 1 oy privilege and the powerful organization known as 
the Shipping Trust, with its affiliations in the domestic and foreign 
trade, oppose it. They are vociferous in the expression of their fears 
that the passage of the bill will involve us in grave complications with 
the belligerents. They may be counted on to promote legislation when it 
is for their benefit and will increase their profits, but view with grave 
concern legislation for the general welfare. Another class opposes Gov- 
ernment ownership, honestly believing it 1s not a proper function of the 
Government. The first class also takes advantage of the reasons 
urged by the latter to defeat this legislation. None of these classes 
have proposed a rational plan as a substitute for the administration bill. 

It is assumed that Government ownership is something new under 
the sun. Those who urge this objection assume that the American 
| Ne are ignorant of the many activities of the Government in which 
he principle is applied. Private enterprise failed to build the Panama 
Canal, and the Government took over that great enterprise and has 
completed the canal in the interest of the world’s commerce and for the 
national defense. The Government owns and operates the Panama 
Railroad. It was relocated and rebuilt within the last five years at a 
cost of about ten millions of dollars; also owns and operates. the Panama 
Railroad Steamship Co.’s fleet of passenger and freight steamers from 
New York to Panama, and has done so for 11 years past. The aver- 
age rate of freight between New York and the Canal Zone at the 
time the Government took over the operation of the line was $8 per 
ton. This has been gradually reduced to the present rate of $3.50 per 
ton on rough goods and $4.50 per ton for general cargoes. The reduc- 
tions made by the Government line similarly affected the rates by the 
other lines, all of which were of foreign registry. The result has been an 
immense saving to the Government in cost of construction of the canal; 
at the same time no complaint has been made that the reduced rates 
ae not been remunerative to the foreign as well as the Government 

ne. 

The War-Risk Insurance Bureau is a Government activity that. has 
worked well. The rates are one-eighth of 1 per cent. What they would 
be if the business was being done by private ees must be left to 
our imagination, The Government has a splendid fleet of vessels in 
the Revenue-Cutter Service under control of the Treasury Department. 
‘The successful and economic eee: of this fleet requires as high, 
if not higher, order of skill and efficiency than is required in the manage- 
ment of a fleet of merchant vessels. 

The Government, through the Post Office Department, has taken over 
a large part of the transportation business heretofore done by the 
express companies and at a reduction of cost to the American people of 
about 50 per cent, and little heed would be ow, to a demand to abolish 
the parcels post upon the around that the Government should not 
engage in the transportation business. 

he Government is building a railroad in Alaska, at a cost of forty 
millions of dollars, to unlock the mineral wealth of that great store- 
house of nature for the benefit of all the people rather than have it 
exploited for the benefit of a few. It is to be hoped, if the Government 
oes into the steamship business, it will prove a greater success than has 
he operation of our railroads under private control, notable the New 
Haven under the Mellen régime. 

The Goyernment owns the greatest wireless system in the world, 
under the ‘control of the Navy Department, which not only renders 
éfficient service for all the departments of the Government but does a 
arge amount of commercial business at reasonable rates, and coukl 

© more without additional expense of operation. Yet it is assumed 
that the Government should not engage in the ownership and opera- 
tion of shipping of the foreign trade to meet the demands of our 
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growing and expanding foreign commerce, although private capital 
has failed for 50 years to provide such service for the ‘Amenican 


noe 
e Washington Post of February 7 in an editorial very pertinently 
remarks : 

Ni gp capital knows full well that it can not and will not 
one sh an American merchant marine without the aid of public cash 
contributed in some way, form, or manner by the Government. It is 
to the interests of foreign shipping combines that no American mer- 
chant marine be established. t is to the financial interests of pow- 
erful representatives in the country of foreign shipping—commercial 
and financial interests—that no American merchant marine be estab- 
lished unless they can control it, save their European allies from 


‘American competition, and make such rates for freight and passengers 


as ee afford them large profits. They are entirely willing to draw 
financial aid from our Government if the control of the marine is 
given them.” 

Up to the European war our foreign commerce was in the grip of 
foreign shipping lines. These lines were controlled by shipping es 
and competition for the most part had been eliminated, Rates had 
increased in the last few years 50 to 200 per cent. These combinations 
were so powerful ia all the trade areas of the world that no inde- 
pendent ship lines dared to enter the field and compete with them. 

SUMMARY OF THE MOST STRIKING INCREASES. 

Since the outbreak of the war in Europe the following are striking 
illustrations of ocean freight rates: 

_ Ocean freight rates on grain from New York to Rotterdam have been 
increased since the outbreak of the war 900 per cent; on flour, 500 
per cent; on cotton, 700 per cent. From New York to Liverpool the 
rates on the same commodities have increased from 300 to 500 per 
cent, From Baltimore to European ports (excepting German) rates 
have been increased on grain 90 er cent; on flour, 364 per cent; on 
cotton, 614 per cent. From Norfolk to Liverpool rates on grain have 
been increased from 157 to 200 per cent; on cotton, 186 r cent. 
From Norfolk to Rotterdam the rates on cotton have been increased 
471 per cent; to Bremen the rates have increased on cotton 1,100 per 
cent, namely, from $1.25 per bale to $15 r bale. From Savannah 
to Liverpool the rates have been increased on cotton 250 per cent: 
to Bremen the rates have been increased on cotton 900 per cent. From 
Galveston to Liverpool the rates have been increased on grain 174 per 
cent ; on cotton, 361 per cent; to Bremen the rates have been increased 
on cotton 1,061 to 1,150 per cent. 

CONTROL OF RATE SITUATION BY STEAMSHIP INTERESTS. 

Ocean freight rates are still rising and are limited only by the greed 
of the steamship owners on the one hand and by what the traffic can 
stand on the other. The Government has no power to control or regu- 
late ocean freight rates; it can not under existing law protect our for- 
- trade against these extortionate and hurtful charges. The steam- 
ship owners can increase rates without notice upon the instant and 
our business men are helpless. The steamship companies are their 
own masters, and they do as they please with the transportation of 
our exports. As already shown, they are seriously checking our 
foreign trade, and in some cases, such as lumber and coal, are stopping 
it altogether. 

It may be that we can not buy any ships. If so, great is the pity. 
The situation is exasperating and demands an heroic remedy. The 
shipping combine, who are so Seely concerned lest our Government 
would involve us in serious complications with the belligerents if we 
would buy some of the intern ships belonging to the subjects of 
Germany, should contain themselves in patience. The President of the 
United States, under whose supervision this law will be administered, 
may be trusted to have a greater regard for the public welfare than 
they have shown and to observe in letter and spirit our duties as a 
neutral. At the same time he will demand that the belligerents shall 
recognize our rights as such. 

One thing is certain, the present situation has demonstrated our 
absolute need of an American merchant marine, not only to extend and 
protect our commerce in ihe over-sea trade but as an arm of the 
national defense. It is to be hoped that this lesson will not go un- 
heeded and that selfish interests may give way to the general welfare. 
The plan proposed may not be the best that could be devised, but 1t 
is pesthy of the consideration of all thoughtful and patriotic American 
citizens. 

As yet no better plan has been proposed. 





Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 
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; is + * . me Ae, 
HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 
OF ALABAMA, 

I~ roe Hovsr or Representatives, 
Thursday, April 18, 1918. 

The Ilouse had under consideration the conference report on the bill 
(H. R, 9054) making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, no one can charge that in the 
position which I shall take in regard to this bill that I am in- 
fluenced by any sectional spirit or by any geographical lines. My 
people are not wheat growers. There is not one acre in a thou- 
sand in my part of the country that is planted in wheat. Yet, Mr. 
Speaker, they realize that the same kind of corns that are in 
their hands are in the hands of their brother farmers of the 
West, and-.therefore when I ask for justice for the wheat 
growers of the West I reflect the sentiments of the farmers 
among my own people. [Applause.] 

Last fall a year ago in my campaign there was great talk 
of an embargo on wheat. I went before my people and said, 
“ Gentlemen, I am opposed to it, because if they have an em- 
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bargo on wheat the next thing somebody will be wanting an 
embargo on meat, an embargo on cotton, and all other farm 
products. I am opposed toe the price fixing of farm products 
from alpha to omega, from Dan to Beersheba, and from Cape 
od to Kalamazoo.” [Applause.] I believe that it is wrong. 
but we are in it. I agree with the distinguished gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Youne] in respect to the prophecy that he 
made several months ago that whenever we fell into this price- 
fixing trap other evils were going to follow from it. 

Now, we find his prophecy being fulfilled. Yet, Mr. Speaker, 
Congress did fix the minimum price of wheat, and from that 
the President fixed the maximum, and if Congress fixed the 
pinimum too low we ought to be willing to correct it. The 
prices of all things that go to make the crops of the farmer 
have increased, including the price of labor, and if $2 was a 
fair minimum a year ago $2.50 now would not be an unfair 
minimum. [Applause.] Gentlemen, let us be just. Let us get 
above sectionalism: A few days ago we heard much about 
geographical lines, and I said, my friends, there is no such rea- 
son as that kind impelling me. When the southern farmer goes 
to a store to buy fiour, if he has not raised a lot of corn they 
make him buy as much of substitutes as he buys of the flour, 
and by the time he does this the price of his flour is enormous. 
Then you are encouraging the high prices of the substitutes. 
You are encouraging the high prices of wheat, perhaps, and 
yet if you will make a fair price for the wheat and a fair 
price for the substitutes nobody is hurt. Let us_ have a fair 
price for cotton and other things as we go along, but not by 
the price-fixing method. 

There is no man that knows better than the western farmer 
what it costs to make a bushel of wheat; there is no man that 
knows better than the southern farmer whether it is profitable 
to raise cotton at 30 cents a pound when all other articles are 
going higher than a cat’s back all the time. Therefore, let us 
see if we can not do that which is patriotic, that which iil 
help the whole country and not the western farmer alone or the 
eastern dairyman alone. 

There is no denying the fact that if we make the price of 
wheat too low, so it will not be -profitable to raise it, the 
farmer will be compelled to go to growing other things. So 
Jet us have an equilibrium, let all have a fair profit, let the 
man that follows the plow, whether in the East, the South, or 
the West, get something from the sweat of his face. Let the 
dairies of the East make a fair profit, but do not oppress the 
farmer in one section of the country in order to build up the 
dairy interests in the East or the great manufacturing interests 
in any part of the country by furnishing them cheap feed or 
food. 

Patriotism is fairness: patriotism demands that we should 
not undertake to break down one section of a great nation to 
favor another. Men from the West are volunteering; the boys 
from the wheat-growing sections of Oklahoma are over there in 
the trenches, and while they are there fighting for the cause 
that they know is right and following the flag that they know is 
pure let us see to it that in their sections of the country their 
people are not injured to benefit some other portion of the 
Union. [Applause.] 

If we of the South join the East in oppressing the farmers of 
the West, how long will it be till they will retaliate on us by 
joining the East to beat down the price of our cotton? 

Suppose Congress should undertake to fix the price of farm 
implements or shoes or clothing, what a howl would go up 
from big manufacturing interests against what they would 
denounce as an outrage; and yet if we fix the price of wheat 
or of cotton, Why should we not also fix the price of that which 
the farmer buys to make his crop? Every few days we hear 
some gentleman from the big manufacturing States threaten- 
ing to fix the price of cotton, and at once cotton begins to go 
down. Some gentleman within the last day or so introduced 
a bill to fix the maximum price of cotten at 20 cents per pound 
and at once it drepped $10 a bale. 

I am opposed to this whole price fixing of farm products. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire, and instead of fixing the 
price of his sweat and tojl rather let us regulate the profits 
of those who prey upon him. Supply and demand are the 
best price fixers that we can have for farm products. Let 
Congress lay its heavy hand on the Wall Street gamblers who 
expleit the farmer and the products of the farm rather than 
on the farmer and the farmer’s wife and children, who toil 
from “early morn till dewy eve” to make an honest living. 

I have said that but little wheat is grown in my district, but 
my people are just and fair, and they would loathe me if I, by 
word or vote, should try to do an injustice to their brother 
toilers in the West. 

I can not support the McLaughlin motion, because it is cum- 
bersome, confused, aud abounds in provisions for tariff regula- 
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tions; but I am for the Gore amendment, which increases the 
minimum price of wheat to $2.50 per bushel. It was $2 wheat 
that helped to win the West for President Wilson in the last 
campaign. Since that time the price of farm labor and of every- 
thing the farmer has to buy has increased enormously, and what 
was a fair price to him then is not a fair price now. 

Cotton was then 10 cents a pound less than it is now, but 
everyone familiar with cotton growing knows that 30 cents is 
not now too high for that great staple. Gentlemen, let us not be 
selfish. ‘With what measure ye mete it shall be measured 
unto you.” 

In ny views on this question I have the support of the national 
president of the Farmers’ Union, Mr. Barrett, and of the Associa- 
tion of State Farmers’ Union Presidents, of which Mr. Ford, 
president of the Alabama State Farmers’ Union, is a member. 

The following is an extract from a letter which I recently re- 
ceived from the Association of State Farmers’ Union Presidents: 


[Association State Farmers’ Union Presidents. Official headquarters, 
New Orleans, La. John A. Simpson, president, Weatherford, Okla. 
O. P. Ford, vice president, Birmingham, Ala. H. Arthur Morgan, 
secretary-treasurer, Galvez, La.] 

—— MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THB UNITED 

TATES : 


As president of the Association of State Farmers’ Union Presidents, 
which includes the 10 cotton States, I desire to reiterate the position 
of our organization on the as of price fixing. We are absolutely 
opposed to all legislation of that kind for the reason that we believe 
it is unnatural and impractical. Besides we know by experience, as 
in wheat pricing, the producer suffers loss which the manufacturer 
gains, while the consumer receives no corresponding benefit. 

While we would much rather see restrictions removed as to wheat 
than to merely try another peice, yet we fear the only practical = is 
the relief provided in the re amendment, and therefore we solicit 
your support of that measure. , 

We have positive knowledge that the low price put on 1917 wheat 
fed millions of bushels to hogs and horses, and that it is still being 
fed. * * * ‘The farmer has fed his wheat because he could not haul 
2 load of wheat to town and take back as many pounds of corn, oats, 
or barley. The Government thinks the farmers are hoarding their 
wheat. It is worse than that; it has been fed. So far as bread for 
our soldiers is concerned, it might as well have been submarined, done 
by a wheat-pricing committee two-thirds of whom never raised a 
bushel of wheat in all their lives. There are several million acres of 
fall wheat that can not make more than five bushels pa acre. The 
present price of 1918 wheat will give the farmer about $1.90 per bushel. 
The Gore bill provides $2.50 per bushel to the farmer. That difference 
will mean plowing up or letting stand every acre that only promises 
five bushels per acre. 

» * * * * * . 


When one product, as wheat, is discriminated against, production of 
that product will neither be conserved nor ev normal production 
maintained. You have wheatless days and the anomaly of the substi- 
tutes costing more than the thing you are trying to save. 

If we need more wheat and you feel like the Gore améndment will 
save for harvest fall wheat that will otherwise be oo up, and that 
it will sow more acres of perme wheat and save 1918 crop from going 
to the feed lot, vote for this amendment. 

JOHN A. SIMPSON, President. 


On April 10, 1918, C. S. Barrett, president of the’ Farmers’ 
Union, wrote Hon. Scott Ferris as follows: 


Deak Mr. Ferris: The question has arisen as to the attitude of 
organized farmers on the Senate amendment to the ore appre: 
priation bill providing for a price of $2.50 per bushel for 1918 wheat 
to the farmer. Personally I am in favor of the amendment and know 
that more thon 90 per cent of organized farmers are for it, regardless 
of location or what they raise. 

Very respectfully, 
Cc. 8. Barrett, President Farmers’ Union, 





Army Appropriation Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER P. SNYDER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, May 28, 1918, 


On the bill (H. R. 12281) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919. 

Mr. SNYDER. | Mr, Speaker, nothing could be more pleasur- 
able to me than to vote for this measure. In the past I have 
favored every bill tending to the strengthening and support of 
the Army and Navy, but in every instance that action was tinged 
with regret that these bills were insufficient to provide the nece%- 
sary assistance for our purposes. 

This measure, however, exceeds my fondest anticipations and 
|} in a way atones for what may be denominated as our tardy 
| action in the past, as far as these appropriations are ¢onceraed. 

I have nothing but words of praise for this proposed legislation 
and, in case the funds thus provided are found insufficient for 
the immediate purposes for which they are designed, I am, 
for one, ready to assist with my vote a measure which will, be- 
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yond doubt, produce the revenue necessary for the ample equip- 
ment of our Army and the means to carry out our plan for de- 
feating the Hun and making the world safe for democracy. 

This is not the time to attempt to be frugal or pennywise in 
these appropriations. This war must be won, and the winning 
of it is now, I believe, our task and our responsibility. In sup- 
porting and passing this bill we are progressing along the lines 
of preparation and safety and proclaiming to the world that the 
United States of America is not only ready but willing to 
‘sacrifice its last cent and its last man not for the mere su- 
‘ premacy of arms, not for a victory to simply exploit our strength 
‘or our resources, but for a result which will insure to the world 
peace, good will, and the uplifting of every race without regard 
to color, creed, or previous degree of servitude. 

Preparation for and the carrying out of such a policy is now 
our object, and the sooner that task is performed and that re- 
‘sult attained the better it will be, and the quicker we shall 
prove that righteousness, justice, and mercy are the attributes 
for which we have striven and which, having attained them, we 
shall share with all men. 


Ordnance Development. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CHAS. POPE CALDWELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 27, 1918. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, we have heard that “ food 
will win the war,” that “ships will win the war,” that “ air- 
craft will win the war,” and a number of similar statements. 
But in the last analysis it is men with guns and ammunition that 
will win the war, and all other things are only incidental to 
them. 

We have the men, or can get them. Have we the guns and 
anununition, or can we get them? 

With a view to answering these questions I have looked into 
the ordnance situation with a great deal of care, and while I am 
not altogether satisfied with the progress that has been made 
and would have been happier were conditions better, I am forced 
to admit that, considering the smallness of our beginning, the 
demands of our allies, and the priorities of the Shipping Board, 
of the Navy, and the air service, the strides made and things 
accomplished reflect credit upon the men whe have recently had 
the responsibility of producing the guns, ammunition, and equip- 
ment for the Army. ‘They more than justify the legislation 
under which Gen. T. C. Dickson was permitted to reenter the 
Army. 

When we entered the war our allies were holding the enemy 
and had been for a long time, depending upon America for sup- 
plies in huge quantities and of all kinds. Our entrance would 
have been a burden if we had turned our industry from making 
their necessary supplies that they were using to creating the 
initial supply for our Army that could not be used directly against 
the enemy for a year. Their needs were, therefore, of first con- 
sideration and have been given priority over every need of our 
Army, Navy, and shipping program. 

The Navy is our first line of defense. Its task has been to 
clear the sea so that our Army could cross when ready. Its 
needs have been second only to the requirements of our allies. 

Men and munitions are worthless unless there are ships. 
The allies, our Navy, and our Army are dependent upon the 
\Nation’s success in keeping afloat enough ships to carry men, 
‘supplies, and the necessary commerce. If the U-boats can not 
be destroyed, America must build ships faster than they are 
sunk. The Shipping Board had, therefore, the next call upon 
the production capacity of the country. Aireraft production 
\was also properly given priority, as it was essential that the 
allies should retain control of the air. 

To make ordnance for our allies and our Navy and air 
service and machinery for our Navy and our merchant marine 
‘requires the same kind of machinery as is needed to manufac- 
ture ordnance and supplies. Anc what is more important, yet 
‘seldom thought of, is that we had little machinery a year ago, 
Jess tools to make the machinery, and few men who knew how 
to make either. 

The task, therefore, was to get the toelmakers, to augment 
their numbers as fast as possible, fashion the tools, make the 
machinery, build factories, then manufacture the necessities in 
the order of priorities already outlined, 


In a little while our difficulties will be over, for we are train- 
ing the men and producing the tools and machinery so rapidly 
that the peak has been passed in the requirements for the Navy 
and merchant marine, and much has been done toward meet- 
ing the ordnance requirements of the Army. 

At the beginning of the war the Ordnance Department was 
conducting a business of $14,000,000 per year. To do this it 
employed 97 officers and 700 enlisted men and almost no 
civilians. To-day it is doing business at the rate of $4,000,000,000 
per year, represented by direct appropriations and contracts 
authorized—twelve times the total cost of the Panama Canal. 
To handle this business the Ordnance Department has buiit up 
an organization of 5,000 officers and more than 20,000 civilian 
employees—a large number, seemingly, but actually small when 
compared with the magnitude of the business conducted. A 
large part of these are not lecated in Washington, but are scat- 
tered throughout the country, in close touch with the manufac- 
turing concerns. For example, 1,000 officers and enlisted men, 
the great majority of whom are of necessity officers, are en- 

ged in inspection, besides a large number of men who watch 
the manufacturing of products in the plants. For conducting 
the work of the Ordnance Department outside of Washington 
a dozen districi officers are maintained throughout the country. 
the locations being determined by the proximity of the plants 
manufacturing the most important matériel. 

The ordnance matériel, as it is called, may be considered in 
three classes: (a) personnel and horse equipment, (h) small 
arms, (c) artillery. 

(a) In number of complete items the personnel and hors» 
equipment far exceeds the others, and the urgency in the begin- 
ning exceeded the others because the raw recruits before being 
taught the manual of arms must be provided with personal 
equipment and a multiplicity of other things. In the equip- 
ment of personnel and horses, for instance, we have hundreds 
of items let in contracts covering in some instances 75 items 
each, many of the individual contracts taking nearly the entire 
production of the manufacturing plants. 

Out of the entire list of required equipment there have not 
been over a dozen items that have caused any concern, and the 
setback on these few has been due to the lack of raw materials 
or of intricate machinery which could not be produced in a 
hurry. Owing to recent events the production of equipment 
for troops is being very largely increased, and notwithstanding 
the increase in the Army, all troops that can sail, as well as the 
troops in training camps, are being properly equipped as neces- 
sity requires. 

For illustration, take the item of bayonet scabbards used by 
the Infantry. The total requirements up to January 1, 1919, 
are 2,455,895, whereas 2,514,695 have been ordered. The re- 
quirements to date are 1,200,000, whereas over 2,000,000 have 
heen completed. This is representative of the program as a 
whole, less excellent production records being the exception. 

Contracts for the more important ordnance matériel have 
been placed with over 800 separate manufacturing companies, 
each operating from one to a dozen plants, located throughout 
the country from Bosten, Mass, to Benicia, Cal., and from 
Montreal, Canada, to Waco, Tex. 

The question is asked, Why is it that the factories were not 
ready to produce for us at once in quantity when they had pre 
duced such quantities for our allies before we entered the war? 
The reason is simply that the items manufactured here fer eur 
allies were really very few in number and the quantity was al- 
most infinitesimal in comparison with the production required 
now; and the items required by the allies were in many cases 
of different size and character than these required by America. 
In some matériels, such as ammunition for the newly adopted 
French field gun, the previous factory development has helped— 
in other cases, as in heavy artillery, it has been a hindrance. 

{b) The most important of all things in a soldier’s equipment 
is the rifle. We ure equipping all troops now going over with 
the United States rifle, 1917, modified Enfield. There has never, 
even in the very beginning of the war, been any serious shortage 
of rifles or bayonets. In the case of rifles, the plant develep- 
ment for foreign orders had been large, and at plants and ar- 
senals the Government orders were in some cases anticipated. 
In one plant—Winchester—millions of dollars were spent in 
preparation before an order was placed, even informally. 

At the beginning of the war Springfield rifles, 1908 model, were 
being produced at the rate of about 10,000 per month. This 
jumped in September to 20,000. Of the (Enfield rifle) United 
States 1917 type, which is the accepted type and the type which 
has proven its worth in actual warfare, the total jumped from 
1,550 last August to over 12,000 in September, 50,000 in October, 
120,000 in November, and finally reached 200,000 in March. The 
rifle production is considerably ahead of schedule requirements, 
and it is expected that the entire requirements for the year will 
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be completed during the coming summer. In bayonets, similar 
conditions oceur, the production having substantially kept pace 
with the rifles. 

On the other hand, there is still a shortage of pistols. Only 
two plants were equipped for pistol and revolver output, and it 
was impractical te change over other plants to increase the 
capacity earlier in the year, because these plants were needed 
in the manufacture of the more important rifle. At the present 
time, however, the Winchester Arms Co. has progressed so far 
with its rifle orders that it has taken also a contract for 500,000 
pistols. The output is in the neighborhood of 40,000 a month 
at present and is rapidly increasing. Negotiations have been 
coinpleted with the Remington Co. for 500,000. This will not 
produce the quantity required and other facilities are being 
developed. 

The output of machine guns is well up to the estimate of pro- 
duction and to the requirements. The Browning machine gun 
has gone through an exhaustive test, and as a result has been 
recognized as the best gun in the world. While the actual de- 
liveries of the Browning gun have only just begun, sufficient 
numbers of other types have been produced to satisfy all of 
the demands to the present time and up to the date when the 
heavy Browning will be delivered to the troops. We have 2,500 
Colt, 2,500 Lewis, 3,400 Hotchkiss, and 6,600 Vickers, of the 
heavy type used only in the field. This is in addition to the 
French Chauchat, large quantities of which have been delivered 
to us in France. 

Of the lighter machine guns used for aircraft work, 16,000 
of the Marlin synchronized type have been delivered up to May 
1, and 5,000 are expected per momeh. Of the Lewis fiexibles, 
4,500 have been delivered; of Vickers, light, 2,000; of the light 
Browning, called automatic rifles, the deliveries were begun in 
February, and the output through April was 1,000, for May 1,200, 
and for June there are expected 4,000; and by December 31 the 
total output of 75,000 is expected. In other words, the require- 
ments of the increased Army will be met. 

Of the heavy Browning, the schedule requirements for the 
year called for 26,000, while the estimated deliveries are 48,000 ; 
the actual deliveries, beginning in May, are estimated at 800, 
while in August 5,000 deliveries are expected, and in Novem- 
ber 13,500. As I have said, the guns already produced and 
those obtained from the French have been ample in quantity 
to supply all of the needs of the troops and will be sufficient 
until these heavy deliveries are made. 

When war was declared we were much impressed with the 
statement that Germany, after 40 years of preparation, had 
laid up a reserve supply of over a billion rounds of ammuni- 
tion. After 40 weeks of preparation the United States had in 
reserve a supply of 1,187,209,000 rounds of .30 cartridges for 
use interchangeably in rifles and machine guns. This is one 
item alone. 

(c) In the manufacture of artillery ammunition of various 
types the orders previously produced for England and France 
have been of some assistance in plant development, although 
of no great moment, because the size of the foreign orders were 
relatively small. For the very important pieces of artillery, 
the 75-millimeter field gun, shrapnel can be manufactured in 
almost any quantity desired. In January 125,000 complete 
rounds were completed, a completed round being a single com- 
pleted piece of ammunition. About the same number were 
turned out in February, while in April the output was in- 
creased to 900,000, and will be maintained at about this rate. 
None of this matériel is yet being shipped, because the French 
are furnishing all that is required for the present. 

The output of 75-millimeter high-explosive shell is just begin- 
ning; 248,000 rounds were produced in April, 1,000,000 are ex- 
pected in July, and 2,000,000 rounds in September. There are 
some 20 contracts for this shell and forgings and some 40 con- 
tracts on machining. The reason the output has only just 
begun is that at the beginning of the war there were prac- 
tically no machine tools adapted to this work and it was neces- 
sary to start at the beginning and build tools to make the 
machines to finish the shells. It may be of interest to those 
who are not familiar with the details of ordnance matériel to 
know that a single 75-millimeter shell has 63 parts; that is, 
63 pieces have to be manufactured separately out of different 
kinds of material; in fact, a single shell is as complicated as 
a watch to produce and assemble, and almost as Gelicate. 

Some idea of the complexity of the problems thrust upon the 
manufacturers of the country by the Ordnance Department as 
a result of our entering the war can be gained from an analysis 
of the single item of ammunition for small-sized cannon. 
Among the materials used in such ammunition are steel, copper, 
lead, tin, brass, bronze, felt, cardboard, paper, calico, and tin 
foil, in addition to the explosives. 
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It is very encouraging to note the remarkably excellent con- 
dition of the vital matériel which has been discussed. The 
Ordnance Department, on the other hand, recognizes that the 
immediate situation in artillery is serious and is endeavoring 
to expedite the production. So far there has been no shortage. 
The recent developments in France, however, have been show- 
ing more and more the necessity for laying stress on this part 
of the program. 

It is necessary to recognize that big guns ean not be built 
in a day. Neither can the machines to make the cuns nor the 
machine tools to make the machines to make the guns be built 
in a day nor a week nor a month, for that matter. The toois 
necessary to make the lathes on heavy cannon, 10-inch aud 
upward, have to be produced before the lathes themselves enn 
be turned out; and this inevitably takes time. The inaking of 
forgings for guns has created an entirely new industry. 

One of the most important of the guus at the present iime is 
the 75-millimeter field gun; of these, 5,589 have been ordered iu 
the United States besides those which are being purchased from 
the French. This size gun is also used for antiaircraft work. 
Some 4,000 are expected to be completed during this year. This 
remarkable capacity has been developed from absolutely noth- 
ing a year ago. There is now an ample supply of machines for 
manufacturing small and medium sizes of artillery, 6-inch and 
under. There is still shortage in the large machine tools re- 
quired for turning, boring, pressing, and milling, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost pressure which is being brought to bear upon 
manufacturers. This fact, however, does not by any mens in- 
dicate that we have been backward in production during this 
period. As a matter of fact, the tool industry was contracted 
for nearly to its full capacity by England and France. These 
contracts could not be broken without damaging the cause much 
more than would have resulted from transferring work to 
American contracts. These tool contracts are only recently ex- 
piring, so that commitments can be taken for the War Depart- 
ment. 

In other cases the Navy has had priority, which has resulted 
in a delay for the ordnance, although accelerating the naval 
production. 

At present we are making three models of the 75-millimeter 
field gun, all of which use the same ammunition. But it is in- 
tended that the French model of 1917 shall be the standard type 
used by the American Army in France. It is expected that by 
January 1, 1919, there will be delivered 1,400 of the model of 
1916, 640 of the model of 1917, and 1,225 of the French model of 
1917, creating a reserve supply of about 1,000, besides meeting 
the estimated requirements of that date. After this time we 
will also be able to produce the standard type of 75’s at the 
rate of 480 per month, so as to fill the replacement requirements. 

We have had much difficulty in securing carriages for these 
guns, but the difficulties are being fast overcome, and it is con- 
fidently believed that by the 1st of January, 1919, there will be 
sufficient deliveries to meet requirements. In the meantime 
present requirements are being met by over-sea purchases and a 
few 3-inch and 3.7 guns manufactured and shipped from this 
country. 

The 6-inch seacoast gun we are using for heavier work will 
soon be supplanted by the 155-millimeter gun with a range 
from sixteen to seventeen thousand yards. Orders have been 
placed for 1,449, of which perhaps 400 will be delivered by the 
ist day of January, 1919, and thereafter at the rate of about 
200 per month. The limiting factor in the production of these 
guns is the forgings. Forgings are on order in six of the 
largest steel establishments of America, but because of the gen- 
eral lack of knowledge concerning their manufacture there have 
been killing delays, resulting in very small deliveries. 

The 155-millimeter howitzer is a shorter gun with a corre- 
spondingly shorter range; in other words, a mortar of 155-milli- 
meter caliber and movable. It is expected that by January 1, 
1919, approximately 1,500 of these guns will be delivered. 

To meet requirements pending the delivery of the howitzers, 
there is also being manufactured an 8-inch and 9.2-inch howitzer 
of American design. 

The third type of the mobile artillery is the 240-millimeter 
howitzer. The first of these guns will be delivered some time 
in July, and thereafter the deliveries will increase very rapidly, 
reaching over 100 per month in November, with their carriages. 
It is believed that we will have by January 1, 1919, 9,237 of all 
these sizes of cannon, 1,202 having been already delivered. 

In laying out this program the department has established 
11 gun-forging plants and has given large financial aid and 
much technical assistance. It has been necessary to make the 


tools with which the machinery could be made, and then.to! 
make machinery with which the guns were to be made; and 
then to build factories, assemble workmen, teach them how to 
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perform their tasks, find the material, and finally to manufac- 
ture the guns. In many instances, in addition to these things, 
houses for the workmen to live in were constructed. 

While this program was going on the necessity for heavy 
ordnance has not been overlooked. We have laid out a pro- 
gram for 8, 10, 12, and 16 inch guns, and 12 and 16 inch how- 
itzers in quantity, many of which have been already supplied 
from the Coast Defense Service and the Navy, and which are to 
be replaced under contracts already let. Al of these guns will 
be placed on railway mounts, the construction of which is a 
task in itself. I have seen a picture of the largest of these 
mounts. It consists of the rolling stock of two steel flat cars, 
of 100,000 pounds capacity, joined together by bridge work 
larger than any girder that I have ever seen on any kind of 
construction. Upon this mount the gun will be placed in such 
a way that its muzzle may be elevated or lowered. The mount 
will be carried along the railroad track under pewer to specially 
constructed spurs that will be run from the railway track 
toward the enemy territory. ‘These spurs will have right and 
left curves, so that the gun may be pointed in any direction 
required, the recvil having been worked out to a nicety. They 
will be ready for delivery in the spring of 1920, when it is 
hoped that they can be used against the German fortifications 
on the Rhine. 

When we shoot these guns they will speak with the voice of 
America in an accent the Kaiser ean understand. 

I have found very gratifying conditions in developments of 
high explosives, armor-piercing bullets, and new appliances 
with which we expeet to feed the Kaiser and his armies with a 
eoncentrated dose of their own medicine. On the whole, there- 
fore, I am safe in saying that while we have not the guns and 
ammunition we would like to have at this time and have been 
delayed because of the prior requirements indicated, we have 
more and, in some cases, many times more than it was predi- 
eated we could get, and are well under way to have all the guns 
and ammunition we will need and when we need them. 








“The Third Liberty Loan.” 
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TION. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix tue House or RepresenTATIVvES, 
Wednesday, May 29, 1918. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I inelude a short 
patrioetie address delivered by Hon. Houston B. Teehee, Register 
of the Treasury, to his coworkers down there. 

The address is as follows: 


My FELLow Workers : It is somewhat of a tragedy of mind for me to 
assume the réle of a speaker when I have for several months been oceu- 
pied’ with tasks, frequently until ‘“midmight’s holy hour,” that re- 
quired no oratorical effort, Nevertheless, it is Indeed a pleasure to say 
a few words to you concerning the purpose of the work in which we 
are now engaged. 

We need not be reminded that our country is at war. This is self- 
evident. That fact is known im every American home. War affects 
everyone, though in veers degree. e perhaps do not fully appre- 
ciate the enormity and the enormousness of that fact. If by this meet- 
ing we can the more fully realize and appreciate the meaning of this 
war, we will, indeed, be rendering a great and proper support to our 
boys in the camps, on the high seas, and on the bloody battle flelds of 
Europe. This will be the burden of what I have to say. 

Prior to the engagement of eur country in this world struggle our 
people had directed their efforts in the pursuit of peaceful industries, in 
the development of our resources, and in the improvement of our social 
organism, to the end that the happiness and prosperity of mankind 
might be promoted. Our energies having been so dncatad we had Httle 
or no thought of war. We were wont to believe, and did believe, that 
mankind had so progressed in the march of civilization that such a mon- 
strous proceeding as war was a thing of the past, with no place in our 
annals, that we had indeed entered the dawn of the millennium, when 
a thousand years of peace should reign over the earth. With a great 
expinse of water on cither side of us we believed we were safe and 
secure from the blighting hand of war. The song and hum of our 
busy marts of trade and traffic had lulled us imto a sense and feeling 
of complete security. Even for two years after the first stroke of the 
mailed fist in Europe we endeavored by the art of diplomacy to ward 
off the blow that would set America afire. During this period of our 
trials it became more evident with each passing day that when the dogs 
ef war were let loose in Europe on August 2, 1914, without a single 
word of warning, that the clock of time had struck the hour when the 
sons of America should go through the ordeal of fire to maintain and sus- 
tain those principles and ideals of American freedom ‘and Hiberty the 
foundations of which were laid amid shot and shell by our forefathers 


142 years ago, or else surrender to the war lords of Germany without a 
single stroke in defense of American ideals, to our everlasting shame, 
disgrace, and dishonor as qa Nation. We rightly and righteously chose 


to fight, so that to-«lay thousands of our boys are fighting against the 





brutal hordes of the German Empire and her allies, from the devasted 
lowlands of Belgium, across the blood-soaked plains of France, to the 
snow-capped peaks of Italy. 

We need not recount the brutal atrocities committed by the common 
enemy of civilized mankind, for that would be too nauseous and horrific. 
They are brutal enough that the conscience of the civilized world is 
staggered, dumbfounded, and paralyzed beyond expression. Had Darwin 
lived in this day and age he would have had no difficulty in determining 
the source of mankind. He would have saved himself a great deal of 
theorizing in his treatise on ‘‘ The Descent of Man.” Without investi- 
gation he would have said that there are two races of beings, the human 
race and the inhuman race, the one created in the image of Him who 
presides over the destinies of nations and who will raise up armies to 
fight our battles, and the other descended from the brutal and fero- 
cious tribe of gorillas, To-day the human race fights against the inhu- 
man race, the human race of America and her noble allies against the 
inhuman race of Germany and her ignoble allies. 

Twice has the clarion call been sounded to the people of America to 
eome to the aid of their country with their material wealth, and they 
have nobly responded. Now the third call has peen sounded in such 
clearness that no one need mistake its meaning. We must ceme forward, 
and I knew we will, in that spirit of sacrifice, if such it be, that our 
boys on and across the seas, and their brothers in arms, will know that 
behind them stand 110,000,000 Americans as solid as the rock of 
Gibraltar. 1 knew we will, without compulsion, restrict our mevements, 
eurtail our purchases, forego our pleasures, and place our dollars at the 
command of our country to the end that our Government at no time 
will lack in means in the prosecution of this tremendous task te a glori- 
ous and victorious conclusion. If we were te contribute all our 
wealth, every dollar we hope to earn and possess by way of our daily 
tasks, we would yet fall far short of the sacrifice made by our boys in 
arms who have abandoned industrial pursuits, lucrative mane of them, 
in answering the call of their country, thereby reducing their families 
in many cases to embarrassment, for they have offered their all upon 
the altar of their country. 

In the tasks in which we are daily engaged we see the portraits of 
the illustrious of our countrymep. We are associated daily with the 
spirits of immortal patriots of American history. We see Jeffersen in 
Independence Hall presenting that historie Declaration of Independence, 
upon which is buil the land of freedem and liberty. We see Wash- 
ington, the father of his country, with his tattered and half-starved fol- 
lowers at Valley Forge. where his force of will turned defeat inte victory 
and firmly established “ the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 
We see “ Old Hickory ” Jackson going to the defense of Mobile and New 
Orleans, and we are reminded of “ Stonewall” at Manassas, whose 
spirit will be the spirit of our boys on the battle fields of Europe. We 
see Monroe, when he declared to the nations of the world, in his famous 
Monroe doctrine, that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of the Americas as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. We see Lincoln, the man of sorrow, at the 
battle field of Gettysburg rededicating the American a to the 

rinciples of freedom, “that government of the people, by the people, 
or the people, shall not perish from the earth.” We see Grant 
at Appomattox receiving the sword of that other eminent soldier, 
Lee, and reuniting a divided Nation. We see McKinley strike the 
shackles of bonda from a neighboring people and bring forth ar 
island Republic. e see Cleveland reanunouncing the famous Monroe 
doctrine and standing in the way of interference by a foreign power in 
the affairs of a sister Republic. 

They, immortals all, constantly remind us of our duties as Americans 
in these perilous days to democracy. They, illustrious patriets, cham- 
pioned the cause for which we are fighting to-day. Let us, therefore, 
contribute our all if need be to the ae of our country, and with 
unfaltering step follow eur matchless leader, Woodrow Wilson, to whom 
the civilized world looks to strike down that hideous monster who seeks 
to subjugate the world, and we are going to do it, for our cause is “as 
just as truth itself and as hely as a benediction from the lips of the 
Almighty,” and He is on our 
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HON, AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, May 29, 1918. 


Mr. LONERGAN,. Mr. Speaker, the present measure should 
pass without delay. We can not do too much to aid the Mili- 
tary Establishment. In this connection IE wish to reeord the 
history of the plan to have reduced fares on railroads granted 
to soldiers, sailors, marines, and Army nurses traveling on 
furlough or leave from their place of duty to,their homes. 

The financial hardship to the men in the ranks especially 
became apparent seon after the first increment of the draft 
army was ealled inte the National Army cantonments in the 
summer of 1917. Men who were formerly paid good wages in 
civil life found themselves at the end of the month in camp 
paying for insurance, for liberty bonds, later—after the law of 
October 6, 1917, was enacted—aHotting certain amounts to their 
dependents, and, in short, drawing comparatively small amounts 
of their regular Army pay. The fact that no manifest eom- 
plaints were made, while it is a tribute to the patriotism of the 
men in the service did not negative the hardship. 

The men of Connecticut, for instance, serving at Camp Devens, 
Ayer, Mass., or with the fleet at Boston; Mass., or Newport, 
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R. I., could not make many trips home without the financial aid 
of their families. As for the Hartford and other Connecticut 
members of National Guard units left in the South to form 
pioneer battalions or sent South te train for duty abroad, the 
railroad fare in many cases prevented their spending any of 
their furloughs or leaves on trips home, 

Thinking lower rates might be granted under the law by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission I asked the question in a 
letter to the commission on December 15, 1917. 

The reply was as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 





Hion, AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Your letter of December 15 inquiring whether any law 
prevents railroads from offering to soldiers and sailors transportation 
at reduced rates has been received. 

Sections 1 and 22 of the act to regulate commerce cnumerate the 
classes of persons eligible to receive free or reduced rate transporta- 
tion, and soldiers and sailors are not there enumerated, In its confer- 
ence ruling 208 the commission, among other things, said: 

** Neither do the provisions of the act relative to the issuance of free 
or reduced fare transportation admit of including therein officers of the 
Government, the Army, or the Navy, or members of their families, or 
other persons to whom such consideration may have been extended in 
the past, unless they are within the classes specifically named in the act. 

“ Reduced rate or fare transportation may be granted to such persons 
as are specified in the law as those to whom free transportation may be 
given.” 

The act does permit the granting of free or reduced rate transporta- 
jion to railroad employees and their families, and provides that “ the 
term ‘employee’ as used in this paragraph shall include furloughed 
* * * employees.” Construing this provision the commission last 
July issued conference ruling 511, as follows: 

‘Passes to furloughed employees entering military or naval service 
of the United States: Upon inquiry: Held, that employees of common 
carriers who enter the military or naval service of the United States in 
the present war and who are carried on the records of the carrier as 
furloughed employees, to be restored to the carrier’s service at the 
termination of the war, are furloughed employees within the meaning of 
section 1 of the act to regulate commerce, and the carriers may law- 
fully grant free passes to dependent members of their families.” 

Yours, very truly, 
G. B. McGinty, Secretary. 

This letter, of course, came the day after the Congress had 
adjourned for the Christmas and New Year holidays. During 
the recess the President, acting under authority vested in him 
by Congress, took over the railroads of the country for the 
period of the war and named the Hon. William G. McAdoo, 
Secretary of the Treasury, as Director General. 

On the reconyvening of the Congress I again took up the mat- 
ter and conferred with Secretary of War Baker and Secretary 
of the Navy Daniels. Both were favorably impressed by the 
proposition. 

At the request of Mr. Baker I submitted to him the following 
reasons why reduced rates should be granted to soldiers and 
sailors on leave or furlough: ; . 

HIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1918. 
Ilon. NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Sceretary of War, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, SECRETARY: In compliance with your request I here- 
with submit some reasons for the proposed reduction in car fare for 
uniformed enlisted men (Army and Navy) on furlough during the 
period of the war: 

1. The average enlisted man has much less spending money and more 
unusual occasions to spend than while in civilian life, due largely to 
his new surroundings and his absence from home, being thereby de- 
prived of some of his pg me | comforts and many luxuries. 

2. The yearning to see the loved ones at home and their desire to 
sce him as frequently as the rules of camp life will permit uring the 
period he is training beforc he.engages in over-sea service, probably 
never to return. : 

_ 3. The benefit to the service in promoting peace of mind of tie en- 
listed man and the members of his family at home by assisting in mak- 
ing such visits possible. The proper influence of the home ea the 
enlisted man is a material contributing cause to his well-being and the 
welfare of the service. 

_ 4. The number of men given leave of absence at one time can_ be 
ee -_ the particular trains can be designated upon which they 
may travel. j 

5. The comparatively short period of camp life will permit but few 
trips for each man. 

If the proposal is favorably considered, the reduced rate can be 
determined. 

Assuring you of my esteem, I remain, 

Yours, respectfully, 
AUGUSTINE LONERGAN. 

Mr. Baker was agreeable to the proposal, but felt, and prop- 
erly so, that it was a matter for the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Director General of Railroads. The letter was 
consequently referred to Mr. McAdoo. 

Meanwhile the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was preparing the bill to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, which 
naturally occupied the attention of officials interested. Late in 
March, however, being impressed further by the need for a reduc- 
tion in fares for our troops at home, since so many more had been 
called to the colors, and feeling that the machinery of the Rail- 
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road Administration was now prepared to haudle such questions, 
I directed a letier to Director General MeAdoo, again outtining 
the proposal. 

His reply follows: 

DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS, 
INTERSTATE COMMERCRH BUILDING, 
Washington, Mareh 22, 1918. 
IIon. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. LONERGAN: In response to your letter of March 20 1 heg to 
say that the proposal to give men in the service on furlough the benefit 
of reduced fare has been carefully weighed and the conclusion reached 
that it would be inadvisable to take such action. 

The furloughed men, paying their own fare, are subject to the previ- 
sions of the act to regulate commerce, and no reduction could be made 
for them without making the same rate available fer civilians. 

Cordially, yours, 
W. G. McAboo. 

Feeling that if the act to regulate commerce prevented this 
step being taken, but believing that the new law to provide for 
the operation ef transportation systems while under Federal con- 
trol, approved Mach 21, 1918, gave the President power, in section 
10, to allow special rates to men in the service while traveling 
on furlough, I submitted the question to President Wilson March 
28 asa “ matter worthy of the approval of the administration.” 

To this the President replied: 

_ THE WHITE Ilovuss, 
Washington, March 20, 1918. 
IIon AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
House of Represcntatires. 


My Dear Mr. LONERGAN: I feel the appeal, of course, of the sugges- 
tion made in your letter of March 28, but 1 must frankly say that I do 
not think the powers conferred upon me justify me in distinguishing 
between one class of passenger travel and another in fixing rates. It is 
not agreeable to come to such conclusions, but I can not find in the para- 
graph to which you refer of the recent legislation sufficient auihority, 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Wooprow WILson. 

Inferring, naturally, from President Wilson’s letter that he 
favored the project but found himself unable to act under the 
law, I introduced in the House on April 10, 1918, H. R. 11363, 
nn amendment to paragraph 2 of section 10 of the railroad law 
of March 21, 1918, so as to read as follows: 

That during the period of Federal control, whenever in his opinion 
the public interest requires, the President may initiate rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations, and practices by filing the same 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, which said rates, fares, 
charges, classifications, regulations, and practices shall not be sus- 
pended by the commission pesding final determination: Provided, how- 
ever, That during the present emergency the charge exacted for trans- 
porting any person in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United 
States or in the Nurse Corps thereof while traveling on furlough be- 
tween his or her home and place of duty shall be one-half the regular 
charge for such transportation. 

Owing to the large number of extra clerks it would be neces- 
sary to hire to keep such information, the headquarters of the 
Army, the Navy, or the Marine Corps does not have on file in 
Washington data covering the exact number of cases of fur- 
loughs granted and the average number of miles traveled by 
each man, but that the numbers are large is self-evident, but 
not so large as to work to the disadvantage of the.stockholders 
of the railroads, whose interests the Government has pledged 
itself to protect. In the Marine Corps, for instance, I am 
informed about one man in two was granted a furlough dur- 
ing 1917, and it was roughly estimated that the average num- 
ber of miles traveled by each man on furlough was 750 miles. 
In the Navy furloughs are not to exceed 30 days in one calendar 
year, except in cases of emergency. 

It soon became apparent that public opinion in the country 
was rallying behind the simple proposition to make their homes 
nearer for the troops, and newspapers rapidly. reflected this 
opinion. 

There was ample precedent, if not in our own history at 
least in the recent stories of all our associates in the war. 

In Great Britain— 


I am informed by Maj. Charles Lyell, assistant military at- 
taché at the embassy here— 


in all cases when furlough is given from France to officers or men it 
carries with it a free return railway ticket to their homes. ‘This is in- 
terpreted fairly liberally, and practically means that a free ticket can be 
obtained to any point in Great Britain or Ireland. 


Practically the same rule holds true as regards sailors fur- 
loughed from the fleet. 


Ordinary furlough from any camp in Great Britain also carries with 
it, as a rule, a free railway pass, but on some occasions, when fur- 
lough is pree for special purposes, the officer or man has to pay pest 
of his railway fare. The system is that he is given by his commanding 
officer a cheap-fare warrant, which, on surrender at the booking office, 
entitles him to cither single ticket at half fare or return ticket at 
single-rate fare. 


France is no less liberal. 


Transportation is provided free both ways for men going on furlough 
from the front— 


. 
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Col. Collardet, assistant military attaché at the French Em- 
bassy, advises me, while— 
soldiers and sailors traveling on furlough or leave from garrison towns 
are enjoying a reduction of three-fourths of the fare on all the French 
railroads. 

The Government of the Dominion of Canada, I am advised by 
Lieut. Col. E. E. Clarke, director general of supplies and trans- 
portation for the department of militia and defense of the 
Dominion, allows two classes of reduced rates, one for 15 days, 
one for 90 days, to men on leave. A return journey, in short, to 
a camp or ship is allowed to soldiers and sailors in uniform upon 
payment of the ordinary first-class one-way fare. 

Italy’s plan is one which should be studied, particularly as the 
railroads there are run by the Government, as ours are now. 

Maj. Gen. Emilio Guglielmotti, of the Italian Embassy, has 
favored me with a very complete résumé of Italy’s program 
along this line: 

The war administration in Italy— 

He states— 


is obliged to pay to the railroad administration the price established 
for every transportation. During the war there has been established 
a special system of compensation called ‘‘ Globale,” based as follows: 
On long studies made in peace time in regard to mobilization of troops, 
a train called “ Treno-Tipo” (standard train) has been. established, 
composed of cars representing the general average of trains studied in 
peace time. The cost of running such trains for a fixed mileage is 
ascertained, and the Government then keeps account of the number of 
trains so run, and multiplies the cost of the standard train by the 
number used in a day. he military unit merely presents at the sta- 
tion the document ordering the transportation. 

Having thus provided for transportation in common, the war adminis- 
tration had to study the transportation of individuals, and the problem 
was easily solved by adding a few more cars to the standard train and 
increasing in proportion the price to be paid for every train to the 
railroad administration. Free transportation is allowed to militaires 
who have been granted a furlough for convalescence or for reward, or 
the periodical ordinary furlough which is granted to the troops at the 
front, and also to all isolated militaires traveling for service. 

In every other case, and especially when the. militaire travels alone 
for pm business, he is obliged to pay his transportation at the 
special reduced tariff existing in Italy, which corresponds to a reduction 
on the ordinary fare of 70 per cent, therefore paying only 30 per cent 
of the full price. The militaire traveling alone on leave of absence or 
furlough hag a document in which is specified the object of the furlough, 
thereby enabling the railroad employees to know whether or not the 
bearer is entitled to free transportation. 


Not only does Italy thus take care of her men in the active 
service, but Gen. Guglielmotti adds that— 
the personnel of the Red Cross, of the Sovereign Order of Malta, the 
nuns, the nurses, and, generally speaking, all persons associated with 
the militaire because of their duties at the front have the same rights 
when traveling as the militaires themselves. 

This suggests that even in our own country, when so many 
men and women are devoting all their time to Red Cross, 
Knights of Columbus, Young Men’s Christian Association, and 
Young Men's Hebrew Association war work, and to similar 
organizations, we could well show our appreciation of their 
efforts at least in granting them reduced railroad fare for jour- 
neys necessary in their war work. Such organizations could, 
of course, be strictly limited by regulations. 

Thus supported by public opinion throughout the country, as 
well as by the action of our strongest associates in the war, 
Great Britain, France, Canada, and Italy, it was only natural 
that Chairman Sims, of the House “Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, was prepared to call a special meeting of 
the committee over which he presides, to report favorably on 
the subject. 

It was with the feeling that endless delays had been discon- 
tinued, therefore, that I received the news from the office of 
the Director General of Railroads that the following had been 
authorized : 

Director General McAdoo, realizing that the payment of the full rail- 
road fare means a serious hardship to our soldiers and sailors who 
desire to visit their homes before going overseas, has ordered that, as 
s00N as necessary details can be completed, soldiers and sailors of the 
United States forces, when furloughed and traveling at their own 
expense, will be prance’ a rate of approximately 1 cent per mile. This 
fare will be available on delivery to ticket agents of certificates signed 
by commanding officers. Such certificates of standard form will be 
prepared and distributed with the utmost promptness. 

This happy result of a long and sometimes discouraging effort 
_to assist our men in camp and aboard ship is indeed gratifying 
to me. 

The President of the United States, the Speaker of the House, 
others foremost in the administration, have stated repeatedly. 
that our present duty and our paramount duty is to bend every 
energy to winning the war. 

And granting reduced railroad fares to the men with the 
colors will aid materially in increasing the morale of our troops, 
in adding to the esprit de corps of our Army and Navy, already 
attracting the admiration of the world. 

In thus honoring these men we honor ourselves, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHAS. POPE CALDWELL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Monday, May 27, 1918. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, when war was declared there 
was only a small number of vessels of 1,500 tons or over, aggre- 
gating in total of 3,800,000 dead-weight tons, operating in the 
trans-Atlantic trade of American registi*y. Of these, so far as I 
have been able to learn, only one was under control of the Gov- 
ernment, outside of the naval and transport service. On the Ist 
of May we had steamships of 1,600 tons aggregating 5,985,809 
deadweight tons, divided as follows: 

Tar ne, GURNGN SOULGCGNI  e 4, 775, G15 
Tih a ea ae ns a ee 1, 210, 194 

There was under the control of the Government and now being 

used for war purposes the following tonnage: 
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Of these, in round numbers, there were 2,200,000 dead-weight 
tons, other than tankers, engaged in transporting our Army, 
its supplies, and in kindred work. And, in addition to this, there 
are in private service, engaged in trans-Atlantic traffic, for war 
and kindred purposes, ships of American registry as follows: 
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Some of this shipping we seized as alien enemy craft, some we 
obtained from Holland, some from Japan, and some from other 
sources. But the marvelous production of our own shipyards 
tells the story. 

On May 16, 1918, the New York American printed an editorial— 
and I have found it to be substantially correct—which tells the 
story. It is in part as follows: . 

“With the inconsistency typical of men actuated in their 
political maneuvers by no higher motives than petty jealousy 
and personal gain, certain politicians who at one time were the 
main obstacles in the way of administration measures of pre- 
paredness are now seeking in every possible way to belittle our 
war preparations in the eyes of the people. 

“That they will not succeed in the long run in their partisan 
business of backbiting and political slander is obvious to the 
student of the situation. 

“That they should not succeed now, even temporarily, in fan- 
ning the impatience that is characteristically American into a 
discontent with our Government and a division of loyalty is a 
matter of supreme importance in the conduct of the war. * * #* 

“Tn no part of its tremendous and unprecedented task has it 
been more hampered by the great profiteering monopolies and 
their tools and mouthpieces than in the great program of ship- 
building. 

“Nearly four years ago the administration, foreseeing in a 
measure our great need of ships, asked Congress to appropriate 
$50,000,000 for providing shipbuilding facilities under Govern- 
ment control. 

“Both in the House and Senate there were secure majorities 
in favor of the bill, but the great monopolies, dreading every 
extension of public ownership as a step toward a full awakening 
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of the American people and a summary ending of their oppor- 
tunities of extortion, did not give up the fight. * * 

“4 band of Republicans * * * talked the bill to death in 
the Senate and prevented it from reaching a vote. * * * 

“The bill was defeated, the shipbuilding program was put 
back two full years, and the Nation instead of having ready 
an adequate working shipbuilding plant and organization when 
forced into the war was caught wholly unprepared in this vital 
regard and was driven to squander millions in frantic haste to 
meet an emergency which should never have arisen. 

“That the mischief done three years ago * * * by the 
very Republican leaders who are now falsely charging the 
national administration with failure in war preparations has 
not proved to be beyond repair is due in no small measure to 
the energy, zeal, and ability of Chairman Hurley and his asso- 
ciates of the Shipping Board. 

“What this Shipping Board has accomplished in spite of 
tremendous obstacles is little short of miraculous. 

“The problem of providing the enormous tonnage required 
to meet the demands of ocean transportation and make good 
the losses inflicted by U boats would have been tremendously 
difficult in normal times. 

“This problem has had to be solved at a time when every 
branch of the military and naval service has been struggling 
for the same labor, the same material, and the same equipment 
that were needed by the Shipping Board, and when equal 
demands upon this labor, material, and equipment have been 
made by the manufacturing interests turning out unprece- 
dented quantities of military supplies for the allies. 

“In solving this problem the Shipping Board has had to build 
from the ground up. 

“We had almost ceased to build ships in America. With the 
exception of a few widely scattered shipyards, shipbuilding had 
almost become a lost art. Trained shipbuilders were few, and 
every man of them and every one of the old shipyards had been 
pressed into service to build vessels of war and to fill the orders 
pliced by fereign owners and by private concerns in America. 

“ There was not one shipyard in the Nation that could accept 
a contract to build a merchant vessel for the Shipping Board. 

“Every yard was filled to capacity, and before any ships 
could be built it was necessary to provide new shipyards and 
enlarge old yards, to enlist mechanics and train them in ship- 
building—in short, to create in the shortest time possible a 
practically new industry on a gigantic scale. 

“There were in all 37 steel-ship yards in America in April, 
1917, with a total of 162 shipbuilding ways, and 24 weoden- 
ship yards, with 73 ways, making 235 shipbuilding ways in all. 

“The board has provided 30 new steel-ship yards, with 203 
ways; has built 33 new ways in the old yards; and has pro- 
vided 57 new wooden-ship yards, with 259 ways, making a total! 
of 730 berths upon which merchant ships can be constructed 
and giving to America by far the greatest shipbuilding capacity 
in the world—more than double the capacity of England’s ship- 
yards after nearly four years of war. 

“While the shipbuilding capacity adequate to the Nation’s 
needs has been under construction, the gathering of the trained 
army of shipbuilders has gone on apace. 

“A few years ago there were less than 45,000 men all told 
employed in American shipyards. This number has been in- 
creased to 236,000, of whom 170,589 are working in actual ship 
construction and the remainder in completing the yards and 
ways and in ether branches of the industry. In addition, there 
has been recruited a volunteer force of 250,000 skilled mechan- 
ics, who are held in reserve in their present employments until 
called to the yards as the new ways become ready for the lay- 
ing of the keels. 

“For the direction and supervision of the work a training 
school has been established at Newport News, from which 115 
experts have already been graduated and sent out as-instructors. 

“ Meanwhile the actual building of ships has been pushed 
ahead as the yards were made ready to receive them. There 
were contracted for during the year 8,205,708 dead-weight tons 
of steel construction, of which 655,456 tons were completed and 
afioat on March 1, and the remainder were advanced on the 
average over 20 per cent toward completion. 

“In view of the ebstacles that have been overcome, this 
achievement is ene of which every American may well be 
proud.” 

Yet this is not all the story. It is believed that beginning 
January, 1919, America will be able to produce 500,000 or more 
dead-weight tons of shipping each month as long as the war 
lasts of the standard steel and wooden type. The U-boats can 
not sink them that fast. What the apparently successful con- 
erete construction will inerease this amount to can only be con- 
jectured. From all reports of the trial of the Faith it appears 
that the expectations of the designers have been exceeded. 
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Here again we find American inventive genius presenting the 
idea and American business supplying the willing capital to 
make the experiment, not for profits, for profits have always 
been possible, but because of the country’s need. 

When we started to move our expeditionary force to France 
we found that the northern ports of France were heavily con- 
gested with the ships of our allies and the southern ports were 
too shallow to permit the entrance of our large ships fully 
loaded, nor were there docking facilities available. It was 
therefore necessary for us to dredge a harbor and to build new 
docks. This work has been carried out to the extent that we 
are able to take care of all the boats we now have in service, 
and in a short while we will have berths in which 40 ships may 
be docked at one time, practically the whole of which has been 
accomplished by us. And in addition to this we have taken 
from the United States the necessary stevedoring machinery to 
facilitate the unloading of our cargoes and set it up in France. 

They tell us of German efficiency. German war efficiency was 
40 years in preparation. In 40 weeks we have adopted methods 
of efficiency and produced results that would make Frederick 
the Great turn over in his grave. In recognition of this gentle- 
man’s discomfort we dave removed his statue from in front of 
our War College. 

Speaking of efficiency, listen to this, also from the New York 
American: 

“Acting on orders from the German Government, the officers 
and crews of the German ships interned in American waters 
inflicted such damage upon the machinery of the vessels as 
they deemed absolutely certain to keep the ships out of service 
for two years. By that time the Germans thought the war 
would be over. 

“But American efficiency and American invention effected the 
necessary repairs in from six to eight months and at a cost 
of $273,000; the Germans had figured the cost of repairs at 
$2,600,000 and the necessary time 24 months. 

“All of these ships except one, that has been sunk, are now 
bearing American commerce on the seas or transporting Ameri- 
ean soldiers to Europe. The Navy Department figures that the 
use of these ships between. the time the ships were actually 
repaired and the time the Germans estimated they could be 
repaired will be worth $240,000,000 to the Government at the 
present rate of tonnage. 

“The Vaterland, one of these interned ships, and the largest 
ship afloat, is now renamed the Leviathan. Americans are able 
to operate this ship at a higher rate of speed that the Germans 
were able to do, and to do this with 200 tons of coal less a day. 

“Phe Leviathan has one American captain in place of five 
German captains of the Vaterland, and one American chief 
engineer instead of a chief engineer and the five assistants that 
German efficiency required.” 

The Germans said the Vaterland would never cross the sea 
during the war. She has made four round trips, carrying 
forty-odd thousand men, and is now on her fifth voyage as an 
Army transport. 

But ships are not all of the transportation problem. There 
is a rail shipment of several hundred miles in France and sev- 
eral thousand miles in America that is under the supervision 
of this Government, besides the motor-driven and horse-drawn 
vehicular traffic on both sides, and in between, that must be 
provided and maintained. 

In France we are operating over 600 miles of railroad, part 
of which we have constructed and in connection with which we 
have built more than 125 miles of side track. All of the en- 
gines, tenders, and freight cars will be of American manu- 
faeture. These we are now shipping in quantity set up ready 
for operation as soon as they are lifted out of the ship. And 
we have taken over and are operating a French repair shop. 
We have furnished the engineers, firemen, switchmen, telegra- 
phers, conductors, mechanics, and laborers as well as the execu- 
tives and clerks to manage this huge system that will be re- 
quired to handle more freight than any other road of its length 
in the world. 

In connection with these operations we are building ware- 
houses which if placed end on end would be 50 feet wide and 
reach from Washington to a point more than 50 miles beyond 
New York City. 

Beyond the railroad in France there must be narrow-gauge 
track leading into the zone of fire, the total of which will ap- 
proximate 12,000 miles, together with its equipment. 

When we speak of transportation for war purposes we natu- 
rally think of men, their clothing, and food and guns, with the 
necessary ammunition, forgetting that soldiers no longer live in 
tents and that houses must be built for them equipped with heat. 
light, sewers, and water; that hospitals, salvage and repair fac- 
tories, with their necessary tools and machinery, and ice plants, 
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recreation centers, and so forth, have to be built, and the sae! 
terial therefor and operating supplies must be transported ahead | 
of the Army and maintained after the men arrive. 

The work upon these necessities is well under way, due to the 
fact that large numbers of workmen have been employed and 
vast quantities of material have already been shipped or pur- 
chased abroad. 

No difficulty seems to be insurmountable. To illustrate: We 
did not have the necessary lumber nor sufficient ships to carry 
it if we cut it here. There were no mills to cut it in France. 
So we took down sawmills in America, shipped them to France, 
set them up, and sent our men into the French forest reserve as 
axmen. We now are getting all the lumber we need. 

Ouz work in France has filled that people with amazement and 
confidence. The only people in the world that are not satisfied 
with our efforts are the Germans and ourselves—the Germans 
because we have done so much, we that we have done so little. 

Here let us congratulate ourselves. We are not only operating 
a railroad in a foreign country with success, but we will soon 
own the largest merchant marine in the world, with storage 
. facilities on both sides of the ocean. We are operating under 
Gcvernment control 226,000 miles of railroad in the United States 
and doing it better than private companies could. We have re- 
plenished its rolling stock to meet our increased requirements 
and repaired and extended lines in many directions, permitting 
an increase of the wages of employees in almost every branch of 
the service. 

Our railroads will never again be operated under private con- 
trol, with the necessary duplication of service and expense. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. C. SHALLENBERGER, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 31; 1918. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask to extend my 
remarks for the purpose of printing an article published in the 
Washington Times in compliment and indorsement of the in- 
dependent and courageous spirit so frequently shown upon 
public questions by the distinguished member of the Military 
Committee of the House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Gorpon]. 

The article is as follows: 


Mr. Gorpon, of Ohio, who has defended the rights of citizenship in 
America as eemenreney as he has apposed the compulsory autocracy 
of Prussia, supported the bill as necessary for immediate passage, in 
spite of the fact that the House really had no opportunity to inquire 
into details of its estimates. When, en he referred to his 
own votes in the matncsity on questions affecting the rights of American 
citizenship, he was applauded by Members who had voted with the 
majority against him. We have not yet lost in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the sense of the value of the sort of Americanism which is 
never afraid to be “in the right with two or three.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES O. LOBECK, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 31, 1918. 


Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Speaker, in his address to Congress on 
January 8 President Wilson championed the cause of all the 
nations as well as our own, when he stated in clear, concise 
terms our purpose in the war, and declared it to be the principle 
of justice to all peoples and nationalities and their right to live 
on equal terms of liberty and safety with one another, whether 
they be strong or weak, Again, in his New York Red Cross 
speech, he declared that we propose to stand by Russia as well 
as by France. And, concluding his speech to Congress in Jan- 
uary, he said, “ Unless this principle be made its foundation, no 
part of the structure of international justice can stand. The 
people of the United States could act upon no other principle, 
and to the vindication of this principle they are ready to devote 
their lives, their honor, and everything that they possess. The 
moral climax of this, the culminating and final war for human 
liberty, has come, and they are ready to put their own strength, 
their own highest purpose, their own integrity and devotion to 
the test.” 

We are called upon in the pending bill to draw heavily upon 
the financial strength of the Nation, for this is the largest ap- 
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propriation measure ever acted upon by the legislative body o? 
any nation in the world. It is to supply and equip our Army, 
and its passage will fittingly demonstrate our purpose to ade- 
quately maintain our armed forces in the battle for democracy. 

The solemn words of our brave, courageous young men as they 
go forth to fight the bittles of the Nation call te us, “ Give us 
the equipment, material, and supplies, and we will do the rest.” 
This is the plea from the millions of Americans in arms to us, 
the Members of the American Congress. Our answer must be 
the unanimous approval of this bill and of every other supply 
measure looking to the arming and maintaining of our troops 
in the field in keeping with the financial standing, power, and 
dignity of the Republic. If these billions are not sufficient, more 
will be forthcoming without a murmur. The people will be 
with Congress and the President, our Commander in Chief, in 
every call necessary for the successful prosecution of this war 
to a glorious victory. 

I shall heartily support this and every measure for the pur- 
pose of winning this war for our defense, our homes, our loved 
ones, and for democracy in its highest and best sense. 

Nebraska is in the front ranks in the galaxy of States in sup- 
port of the war. She furnished her full quota of National Army 
soldiers and more than her share of volunteers. Her food con- 
servation administration has received the highest compliments 
from Mr. Hoover, who declares it to be one of the most efficient 
administrations in the country, and her production of foodstuffs 
will be far in excess of previous years. In the first liberty-loan 
drive her quota was $18,000,000, to which was subscribed $19.- 
035,700; in the second her quota was $29,640,000, and her sub- 
scriptions were $33,317,200; and in the last campaign her quota 
was $31,942,800, to which was subscribed $48,611,150. 

In the first Red Cross fund her quota was $225,000, and her 
subscriptions $966,000. In the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion Campaign, $250,000 was asked for, to which was subscribed 
$525,000. In the Knights of Columbus campaign, $40,000 was 
her quota, to which was subscribed $240,000. Twelve theusand 
three hundred and fifty dollars was contributed to the smileage- 
book fund. In the sale of war-savings stamps we lead by far 
every State in the Union, and, with all due respect to the Empire 
State of New York, there have been more of these baby bonds sold 
in the glorious State of Nebraska than in that Commonwealth. 
The success of the campaign for the sale of war-savings stamps 
is due to what is known as “the Nebraska plan,” which has 
been adopted by the Treasury Depariment, and will be usei 
throughout the Nation in a one-day drive on June 28 for the sale 
of these stamps. 

The basic principle of “the Nebraska plan” is a series of 
meetings in community centers, usually the schoolhouses, on a 
certain day. The chairman of the meeting announces the com- 
uiunity quota and indicates the “ fair share” of each individual, . 
who is expected to sign a card pledging purchases of war-savings 
stamps over a period of one year or less. 

After the cards are signed they are placed with the bank or 
post office or war-savings society specified to make the collection. 
Once a month the county chairman checks up with the various 
sales agencies. If a party gets behind in his purché es he is 
telephoned or called on personally, and in this way the shrinkage 
is minimized. 

In addition to the schoolhouse meetings, “ the Nebraska plan” 
includes an intensive county and State organization. There is 
a State director and a State secretary of various departments, 
such as war-savings societies and publicity. Under the State 
director are county directors. The State secretaries of war- 
savings societies and of publicity each have a county organization. 
There is also a field secretary with traveling organizers and 
traveling speakers. The success of this plan has been demon- 
strated by the fact that Nebraska’s quota of $25,940,120 has been 
completely sold, which has put her over the top in this as well 
as in every other war activity. 

The response of the people of Nebraska to the liberty loan, 
war-savings stamps, Red Cross, and every other activity for the 
prosecution of the war to a successful ending has been mar- 
velous. This response has come from every class, from the 
poor as well as those better situated. The laboring men and 
women, the farmers, the merchants, the manufacturers, the 
bankers, boy and girl scouts, and the women organizations have 
all done nobly. Time does not permit for me to enumerate all 
of these various activities that have done so well. The speakers’ 
bureaus have been organized to do efficient work; these men 
have spoken in every hamlet, city, and community. 

Farming communities have contributed carloads of hegs to 
be sold in the market fur the benefit of the Red Cross, and the 
salesmen at the Omaha stockyards gave their services freely. 
I am told that in one community—and that is only one of the 
many communities that did the same—a committee called on the 
neighborhood farmers; the call was for a contribution of a hog 
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or $30 in money for the Red Cross, and in this particular com- 
munity 140 hogs were donated, and in only one case did the 
committee get the $30; everybody called on donated. This 
armer who «:ve the $30 said, “I have not got a hog that is big 
enough for tne Red Cross or you could cheerfully have it.” I 


-have been told that over $250,000 in value of hogs have been sold 
‘at the steckyards in Omaha, donated by the farmers to the 
‘Red Cross. It is difficult to say that one class of people have 


done better than another in our State, they have all done so 
nobly. 

The second Red Cross war-fund drive has been met by the 
people of Nebraska most generously. From every community 
comes the most generous response. The figures are not fully 
compiled, but it seems as if Nebraska has doubled the quota 
allotted to them. I quote from press reports of Tuesday morn- 


‘ing, May 28, 1918, which gives some idea of what Nebraska has 
‘done in this last drive for the Red Cross, and later I have learned 


that Nebraska has more than doubled its quota for the Red Cross: 


ANOTHER DRIVE IS PUT OVER BY NEBRASKANS—-OMAHA AND DOUGLAS 
COUNTY DOUBLE SUBSCRIPTION ALLOTTED TO THEM—REPORTS FROM 
OVER THE STATE AXE LEAVING SOME FLATTERING IMPRESSIONS. 


Displaying once more ‘the unlimited pemnsadtty of its citizens, Omaha 
and Douglas County ended their participation in the second Red Cross 
war-fund drive with a subscription double the allotted quota of $200,000. 

The drive officially closed at midnight Monday. 

Reports from all over the State indicate that Nebraska in its entirety 
may almost equal the enviable reeord of Omaha and Douglas County. 

With the reports of some committees not yet recorded, the office force 
at Red Cross headquarters in the Keeline Building is completely snowed 
under with an avalanche of accumulated subscription lists. Several days 
will be required for a compilation of all donations, upon which rests 
an official announcement of the result of the drive. 

Telegrams from different sections of the State sent to State Director 
Judson were optimistic in every sense. and strengthened the belief that 
the quota would be greatly oversubscribed. 

Seventy-nine of the 93 counties of the State had sent in incomplete 
returns up to Monday noon, and these, exclusive of Douglas County, 
totaled $1,093,469.76, which amount is in itself almost equal ‘to the 
State’s quota. 

The Nebraska Council of Defense have done most excellent 
work through the untiring energy of the men composing the 
eouncil, They have cooperated with the councils of defense in 
each county of the State, and their work has produced mest 
excellent resuits, for they have brought together the people of 
the State in a united effort to win the war, and their noble work 
can not be too highly appreciated ; they deserve highest praise. 

The President’s call for soldiers has been responded to by 
Nebraska’s young men second to no State in the Union, population 
considered. Men under and above the selective-draft age have 
offered their services freely in the Army and the Navy. Many 
of our boys are already over there fighting for our liberties, 
and a number of Nebraska's boys have given their all—their 
lives—in the defense of our flag and country. 

In the debates here in the House it was shown by the records 
that there have been requests by the young men of our State 
to be designated in the deferred classes—they all wished to be in 
class 1 of the selective draft—and when the men have been se- 
lected for war service they have never faltered, but have been 
glad to go to the defense of our country. 

When Nebraska soldiers who had served in the National Guard 
regiment on the Mexican border in 1916 and 1917 were called 
back to Nebraska, just before the declaration of war with Ger- 
many, and the call of the President came again for war service, 
almost to a-man ‘they went back into the service. The most of 
them were again sent to the Mexican border, training at Camp 
Cody, Deming, N. Mex., and while Cody is considered one of 
the most undesirable camps to train in, these brave men have 
never complained ; they have done their duty as soldiers should 
do; they have learned to obey. British and French officers have 
reported these Nebraskans as absolutely fit for foreign service ; 
they are trained to the minute, and every one of these soldiers 
is anxious to go “over there,” and ‘they are hoping and :pray- 
ing that with their excellent and efficient record on the Mexicar 
border for the last two years they shall have the opportunity 
to ge immediately “ over there,’”’ for they know that their energy, 
their bravery, their efficiency, their training, their patriotism, 
their soldierly qualities, will show to the world, to our country, 
and to our President that Nebraska soldiers are of the highest 
type of men: that following the leadership of Gen. Pershing, 
who has trained many Nebraska men and who knows their 
quality as soldiers, they will do their full share to win this war. 

And so I could go on and tell about the good people of our 
State, their patriotism, their activities for the winning of this 
war. Americanism is the highest and only theme.on the prairies, 
on every hillside, in every valley and community in Nebraska. 
When the full story is written of Nebraska’s part in this war 
for democracy, it will be written, “ Nebraska has done its full 
share and will shine as one of the brightest stars in the con- 
Stellation of States.” Nebraskan became a State 50 years ago; 
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as a Territory the pioneer men and women gave their best for 
the preservation of the Union. When the Spanish-American 
War came, Nebraska’s quota for men was filled to overflowing ; 
the State has never lacked in doing ‘its best for the Union. As 
I said, Nebraska has only been a State for 50 years. I have 
been intimate with its pioneers, and I have seen it develop into 
one of the best States of the Union. The majority of the people 
that came to Nebraska were poor, but by untiring energy they 
turned the virgin soil to the sun; they planted crops, they sowed, 
they reaped; they ‘have built towns, cities, churches, and school- 
houses ; and to-day I know you will agree with—those that have 
seen our glorious State—that it is one of the foremost and best 
States in the Union, 


The Overmen Bill, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS D. SCHALL, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 31, 1918. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, there has been much talk about 
the tremendous and awful power that will be granted to the 
President by the passage of the Overman bill. There has been 
considerable fear lest, in the hysteria of our great calamity, 
we shall adopt desperate remedies, abdicate power, when wo 
had better bear those evils that we have than flee to others 
that we wot not of. There has even been some doubt lest the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the Federal Reserve shall 
be disturbed. 


The machinery of our Government has developed reduplica- 
tion and confusion. It has evolved four secret services, several 
bureaus of chemistry, a number of subsidiary print shops, be- 
sides the Government Printing Office. It is out of date in many 
respects and unscientific. One of the great troubles in the air- 
plane production muddle, as the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucockx] explained to the body at the other 
end of the Capitol, was “ that power has heretofore been vested 
in one body, and advising authority in another board, and there 
has been too much delay and too many debates.” 

How will the passage of the Overman bill make for efficiency ? 
It will put in the hands of the President powers of coordination 
of all the agencies of the Government for the conduct of the war. 
He may rearrange or redistribute any records or functions or 
personnel already in existence. He may not create any agency 
not already authorized by law, except an agency, much needed, 
to have jurisdiction over production of airplanes and airplane 
engines and equipment, and over the expenditure of money ap- 
propriated heretofere. He may not create or fill new offices 
or abolish existent departments; he can only correlate and unite 
functions already created by Congress. Surely a step toward 
efficiency and economy. 

It would be partisan to deny the President this necessary 
power of coordination and concentration of power for winning 
the war. This bill will quickly effect harmony. The powers it 
conveys will cease automatically six months after the war ends. 
There is no permanent grant of dangerous authority to the 
President. Nothing will be done if this bill is passed, as it will 
be, which can not be undone. There is no abdication of power 
of the Congress in permitting rearrangement of already author- 
ized power. It is a forward step, designed to correct the mis- 
takes of the past. True, it heaps upon the President’s shoulders 
a mountain of responsibility. It makes the successful conduct 
of the war more than ever personal to him. But he is not 
shirking the responsibility. 

In the past laws have been suspended by the President on the 
authorization of Congress when he deemed it necessary in the 
interest of public policy. Certainly it is a no more radical step 
to authorize the transfer of functions temporarily than to au- 
thorize their suspension. After the transfer has been made the 
department acted upon or coordinated must follow in the lines 
already laid down by Congress. Here is no opportunity to dis- 
turb or destroy the intent of Congress or render impotent its 
will. The effect of the bill would be entirely different if it 
contemplated or permitted discarding or abolishing existing de- 
partments or their functions. If such possibility lurks latent 
within the bill that very condition will vitiate it by making it 
unconstitutional. For it is elementary that Congress can not 
delegate its authority. 
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The Farm Risk Insurance Bill, H. R. 12337. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. KING, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In toe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 3, 1918. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to respectfully call your 
attention and the attention of the House and the country to the 
principle of agricultural insurance. That the Government 
should temporarily provide for the insurance of agricultural 
crops against the action of the elements may seem somewhat 
startling, but the more thought one gives to the preposition the 
more he is convinced that the principle is fair, sound, and just, 
and that war legislation based upon such a bill will materially 
increase the crop acreage, to the great advantage of our people 
and our cause. 

Last session I prepared and introduced in the House a bill 
establishing a bureau of farm-risk insurance. I endeavored to 
engraft the substance of the same by way of an amendment 
upon the Food Administration bill. It was defeated on a point 
of order being raised against the amendment that it was not 
germane to the original bill. I reintroduced this bill at this 
session. These bills proposed to establish such bureau in the 
Treasury Department, but upon reflection I have come to the 
conclusion that such bureau should be founded in the Agricul- 
tural Department, in whose archives now rests a great deal of 
information to which reference can be easily made by such 
bureau. 

It is most patent that the logical place for such a bureau is 
under the Secretary of Agriculture. I have therefore prepared 
and introduced a new bill, known as H. R. 12337, giving juris- 
diction to the Agricultural Department over farm-risk insur- 
anee, which bill has been referred to the Agricultural Com- 
inittee for consideration. 

In this connection may I be permitted to say that the purpose 
of this legislation at this time is receiving nation-wide notice, 
and I have received from many parts of the country urgent 
inquiries as to the relief sought to be granted in this bill. 

One of the most effective and intelligent communications 
comes to hand from Mr. A. A. Wren, of Kansas City, Mo., who 
is one of the great authorities on interinsurance in America and 
an earnest advocate of agricultural farm-risk insurance. 

This letter, which I urgently recommend to the consideration 
of every Member of Congress and to the citizens of the country, 
is as follows, to wit: 

Kansas City, Mo., June 1, 1918. 
Ifon. Epwarp J. KiNe, 
United States Congress, Washington, D. OC. 

HONORABLE Siy: Re House bill on agricultural insurance. 

In view of the urgent need of increased production now and for some 
time to come, the legislation proposed by your bill is most important, 
as both the farm owner and tenant farmer are encouraged by its‘ provi- 
sions to cultivate and plant a greater acreage. 

The writer having been engaged for over 15 years in the organization 
and management of cooperative insurance associations among manufac- 
turers and merchants, and appreciating the need of some form of in- 
demnity fer crop loss, had begun an investigation with the object of 
erganizing a cooverative agricultural insurance bureau when your Dill 


was called to my attention, and I recognized it as a very essential war 
measure, 

The manufacturer is encouraged to invest in machinery and material 
because the demand for the article to be manufactured is obvious, and 
because he has a certain knowledge that the investment in machinery, 
material, and labor may be peevectes from the hazards usual to that 
business with fire end Hability insurance and the further eee 
that when labor has been spent on the material a finished article will 
be ready to market at a profit. On the contrary, the farmer may invest 
his money .in land, equipment, seed, and cost of living, and when he 
has employed his labor in cultivation and planting he has only a planted 
crop, which may or may not mature for reasons outside his control ; 
and if it does not mature he has lost his investment in seed, living dur- 
ing the crop period, his labor, and interest on the investment in land 
and equipment, with no opportunity for indemnity. 

If this is discouraging to the farmer who owns his land and has a 
chance to recoup his loss of some one year in a succession of successful 
crops, how much more discouraging must it be to the tenant farmer, 
who rents from year to year, and to whom the soil is being assigned 
er leased for cultivation more and more every year until at present 
about 40 per cent of the cultivated soil is tilled by the tenant farmer. 

There are in the crowded centers many thousand men, heads of fami- 
lies, who were raised on farms and who would be glad to return with their 
families to the farm if the security offered by your bill prevailed. The 
savings of such men may not admit of the purchase of land at its 
present high price, but they would be able to rent farms, buy the seed, 
and, with credit strengthened by crop insurance, obtain equipment and 
live during the crep period, feeling that if the first crop was lost they 
vould not have to sacrifice their equipment under forced sale to pay 
their creditors and be left stranded on the highway of middle life. 

War-risk insurance bas provided for indemnity not otherwise pro- 
vided for in the insurance world, and why should the farmer be 
obliged to carry, individually, the burden of loss and the hazards 
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surrounding that which is first in necessities, in peace or war—ample 
production of foodstuff? 

In times of peace this hazard may be properly distributed through 
cooperative organizations among farmers, which, of course, requires 
years of organization work to effect; but in such war times, when so 
many of the tillable acres of our allies have been devastated, the ship- 
ping facilities se employed that the crops of other forcign nations can 
not be imported, and our own stores obviously being diminished, the 
Government showld make provision for crop insurance and encourage 
the cultivation of some of the many millions of untilled acres in the 
United States. And in this connection permit me to call your attention 
to the figures reported in the Weekly News Letter to correspondents by 
oe States Department of Agriculture, under date of August 13, 

“The Department of Agriculture estimates 829.000,000 acres are not 
in use. Only 21 per cent of the land is not available for any form of 
agriculture. Only 27 per cen? of tillable land of the United States is 
actually under cultivation, based upon reports of 35,000 correspondents 

“The total acreage of the United States and possessions is estimated 
to be 1,900,000.000; 60 per cent, or 1,140,000,000, is estimated to be 
tillable, capable of being brought under cultivation by means of the 
plow. ‘This includes land already under cultivation and that which in 
the future may be brought under cultivation by clearing, draining 
irrigation, ete. - - 

“Three hundred and sixty-one million acres, or 19 per cent, are 
estimated to be untillable, but valuable for pasture and fruits: only 
21 per cent, or 399,000,060. acres, was estimated to be of no use for 
agriculture present or future. In 1909 the land area in crops, where 
acreage was given, was 311,000,000, or 16 per cent of total land areca 
about 27 per cent of estimated potential tillable area of the United 
States and possessions. 

“For every 100 acres that are now tilled, about 375 acres may be 
tilled when the country ts developed.” 

Permit me to call your further attention to that part of the four- 
teenth annual report of the Reclamation Service, 1914-15, which shows 


_the land situation in the respective States, a copy of which I am 


inclosing herewith. 

I believe the Government has at hand, in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, all the information necessary to provide agricultural insurance, 
with the exception, possibly, of the ratio of loss to the cost of cultiva- 
tion and planting in different parts of the country, and a few months 
should suffice to acqnire this information and be able to establish a 
schedule of rates that will properly distribute the burden of crop loss, 
furnish the indemnity that will strengthen the credit of the tenant 
farmer, and encourage the necessary increase in crop acreage and 
production next year. 

Very respectfully, 
A. A. WREN. 


Fourteenth annual report of the Reclamation Service, 1914-1915. 
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LEASONS FOR PROMPT ACTION ON THE BILL FOR AGRICULTURAL INSURANCE, 


First. The urgent need of increased production. 

Second. That the credit of the tenant farmer may be strengthened and 
enable him to obtain equipment and live during the crop period. 

Third. The security offered by the indemnity fie for in this bill 
will encourage the cultivation of more acres by more farmers, more 
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production of wheat, grain, live stock, and furnish relief to the Nation 
and our allies next year. 

Fourth. It is necessary that a small appropriation be granted at this 
session for the collection of information covering the ratio of crop loss 
to cost of cultivation and mapa so that a schedule of rates may be 
had in time to offer indemnity to the farmer at the beginnins of the next 
crop season. : 

Fifth. That the foundation may be laid for those of our boys who will 
return from the front, after valiantly fighting for liberty, who may wish 
to return to the farm, and that they may be able to do so without as- 
suming the present hazard, individually, of crop loss. 


WHY FARM-RISK INSURANCE IS FAVORED BY OTHERS THAN THE FARMER. 


By the banker: Because it makes an asset of the labor spent in culti- 
vation, seed, etc., and therefore makes the tenant farmer a better finan- 
cial risk. 

By the merchant: Because he can readily extend credit by open ac- 
count for provisions, hardware, etc., feeling that a crop failure will not 
cause the loss of such accounts. 

$y the real estate man: Because such crop insurance will secure a 
return on rented farms and cause activity in the sale of farms and rent- 
ing of farms. 

ity the Nation: Because it assures increased production. 


Prohibition of an Increase in the Production of Foodstuffs 
on Farms. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
TION. HENRY T: RAINEY, 
OF ILLINOIS, 
In true Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, May 23, 1918. 


Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY. Mr. Chairman, the item we are con- 
sidering in this bill is a most important one to the farming in- 
terests of the North and also of the South. It provides for an 
appropriation of $6,100,000 for the purpose of increasing food 
production and for the purpose of promoting the conservation 
of food by educational and demonstrational methods through 
county, district, and urban agents and others. The amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from California [Mr. RANDALL} 
to this section provides that no part of this appropriation shall 
be available for any purpose whatever unless the President, by 
2 proclamation under the act of August 10, 1917, shall prohibit 
ithe production of malt or vinous liquors for beverage purposes. 

LIMITATION OR PROHIBITION OF MALT OR VINOUTS LIQUORS. 

The act of August 10, 1917, referred to in this amendment, 
permits the President, at his discretion, to limit, regulate, or 
prohibit the production of malt or vinous liquors, or to reduce 
the alcoholic content of any malt or vinous liquors, whenever, 
in his judgment, such prohibition or limitation is essential in 
order to insure an adequate or continuous food supply. Under 
this authority the President has already limited the alcoholic 
content of malt liquors until to-day the malt liquors manu- 
factured in the United States contain less alcohol than that 
manufactured in any other section of the world. This proposed 
amendment is not a prohibition measure. It is most unreason- 
able in its terms. The Chairman of the committee who pre- 
sides to-day, who is an expert parliamentarian and who votes 
for all prohibition measures, passing upon the question as to 
whether or not this amendment was germane, referred to it as 
“unreasonable in its terms,” but he has most correctly held 
that Congress “can be unreasonable” if it chooses to be un- 
reasonable. I predict that the Chairman will never vote for 
an amendment as unreasonable as this. You can not coerce the 
President of the United States. 

THE CFFECT OF THIS ALLEGED PROUIBITION AMENDMENT. 

The effect of the amendment will simply be to hold up indefi- 
nitely the work of county agents in the North and West, the 
extension of agricultural work in the northern United States, 
the work of boys’ and girls’ agricultural clubs throughout the 
rural sections of the country, and other work of like character 
provided for in this appropriation. 

FARMERS NEED NOW ALL THE SUPPORT THEY CAN GET. 

In the production of foodstuffs the farmers of my district and 
of every agricultural section under the circumstances which 
surround thei now need all the consideration, assistance, and 
support they can get from the Government of the United States. 
We are drafting their boys and taking them away from the 
farms. Farm help is hard to obtain. They need the work of 
county agents and advisers, The work of the boys’ and girls’ 





agricultural clubs is necessary and is needed in the present 
crisis. Under ordinary circumstances the farmers of my district 
ask nothing from the Government of the United States. Under 
the circumstances which prevail there now they need and are 
entitled to all of the assistance of the character provided for in 
this item they can possibly get. I therefore can not vote for 
this unreasonable amendment. This is not a prohibition amend- 
ment. It has been most appropriately termed in an editorial in 
to-day’s New York World “legislative blackmail.” I quote 
from this editorial: 

This may be described as a species of legislative blackmail. If not 
blackmail, it is highwaymanship, for it operates on the stand-and- 
deliver principle. The money: is to be had for imperative uses, provided 
the President acts, 2s Congress has not yet acted, and only so he can 
take his choice. He can move, possibly, against his will, or he can go 
without needed supplies. J 

On the same principle, every money bill in Congress might become an 
instrument of coercion. Why not make appropriations for the Army 
and Navy conditional upon the acceptance of the silver standard; for 
the judiciary upon a reversal of the shoe-machinery decision; for the 
executive department upon a surrender by the President of his power 
as Commander in Chief. 

Trickery such as this is bad enough in time of peace, but a resort 
to it in war can be explained cnly on the theory of frivolity or fanati- 
cism, both reckless of public interests. 


MY SUPPORT OF ANTISALOON MEASURES. 


I voted for all these moral measures when it required courage 
to vote for them, When I came to Washington there were 
saloons in this Capitol Building. Whisky was sold in the restau- 
rants. I voted on every occasion and at every opportunity to 
stop this practice, and it was finally stopped. When I came to 
Washington there was a saloon in every block in this beautiful 
city, and some blocks had five or six saloons. I have voted 
against saloons in Washington on every opportunity, I voted 
for the measure which reduced their number one-half, and I 
voted for the measure which banished them from the District 
of Columbia, and to-day in this Capital City—the best-governed 
city in the world—it is impossible to purchase intoxicating 
liquors. I voted on every occasion to banish canteens from 
Army posts and to banish saloons from Army posts and from 
the vicinity of Army posts, and I voted for these propositions 
until they were enacted into law; and to-day there are no can- 
teens in Army posts and there are no saloons near Army posts. 
I voted for every proposition to limit the number. of saloons 
and to abolish them in the vicinity of soldiers’ homes, and this 
evil has been reduced to a minimum. Under the measures I 
have supported vast areas in the vicinity of newly established 
Army posts have gone dry, including some cities with large 
populations. I have voted always for antisaloon measures, in 
obedience to the sentiment in my congressional district and to 
the dictates of my own conscience. I have not been a profes- 
sional prohibitionist, proclaiming for the purpose of obtaining 
votes my attitude on these questions. 

I voted for the proposition which has put an end to the manu- 
facture of whisky during the war, and not a drop is being 
manufactured at the present time. I voted to submit the pro- 
hibition question to the States, and it is now being considered in 
the States of this Union, -Six years ago I prepared the minority 
report on the outage bill, and that report was signed also by 
the distinguished gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. KitcH1n], 
the leader of this House, who has voted always for prohibition 
measures. The rest of the Committee on Ways and Means 
sustained the outage proposition, and this proposition had passed 
the lower House repeatedly. As a result, however, of the minor- 
ity report I prepared on that occasion the bill was never even 
brought up in the House for passage, and there was saved to 
the. Government at least $20,000,000 in revenue, and with the 
failure of this “outage” effort the Whisky Trust met with 
its first real defeat, and then there commenced the real progress 
of the antisaloon movement in the United States. 

I assisted in drafting the clause in the revenue bill of to-day 
which vastly increased the internal-revenue taxes on beer and 
whisky. I had charge of this item on the floor of the House, and 
made the speech defending it. As a result of the incorporation 
of this item in the laws nearly $200,000,000 in additional 
revenue has already been collected; and no matter what be- 
comes of the proposed prohibition amendment which has been 
submitted to the States, this law will never be repealed. It has 
already resulted in the elimination of thousands of saloons 
throughout the United States. On account of the increased 
cost of intoxicating liquors, 2,000 saloons in the city of Chicago 
have already closed their doors, and the same situation prevails 
in the other great cities of the country, and in every wet district 
of the United States, as a result of this law, saloons are going 
out of business, I have been as actively instrumental in assist- 
ing in putting saloons out of business as any prohibitionist in 


this House or elsewhere. In fact, in the fight against outrageous: 


allowances and for higher taxes, which have already put out of 
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business many thousand saloons, we did not have the assistance | THIS PROPOSITION WOULD ENORMOUSLY INCREASE V4£LUE OF WINES AND 


of professional prohibitionists here or elsewhere. 
PROFESSIONAL PROHIBITIONISTS. 


It seems particularly easy to a number of gentlemen who on 
every occasion seek positions in the limelight on the prohibition 
question to solve this most troublesome matter. The way to do 
it is simply to stop the manufacture of beer, in their judgment. 
No matter what else you stop, stop the manufacture of beer, 
and stop it at once. 


THE PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE PRESIDENT. 


At the present time in the United States we are making vast 
quantities of malt liquor which contains no alcohol whatever. 
It is rapidly becoming popular, and these so-called “ near beers ” 
are taking the place of beer. This amendment, if it could be 
enacted into law, and if the President could be coerced, would 
immediately stop the manufacture of malt liquors of this char- 
acter, but of course this problem does not appeal to professional 
prohibitionists, At the present time some of the grain we are 
shipping abroad is being used in the production of malt liquors 
in England, but of course this delicate international question 
does not appeal to professional prohibitionists. 

At the present time the President of the American Federation 
of Labor is most violently protesting against the abolition of 
beers containing a very light percentage of alcohol, and strikes 
are being threatened in our war industries, but of course a 
matter of this kind does not appeal to professional prohibition- 
ists. At the present time in the production of liberty bread, and 
all our war bread—made as they are of mixed cereals with as 
small a percentage of wheat as possible—it is necessary to use 
more yeast, and the consumption of yeast has increased in the 
United States since our declaration of war 334 per cent. I am 
at the head of a subcommittee which is dealing with this very 
problem now. The stoppage of the manufacture of whisky has 
stopped the manufacture of the large quantity of yeast, which 
was a by-product connected with the manufacture of whisky. 
The yeast makers of the country have responded splendidly to 
the demands on their plants, but half of the yeast supply in the 
United States—perhaps more than half at the present time— 
consists of compressed yeast, and compressed yeast can not be 
made without malt sprouts, and malt sprouts can not be pro- 
cured unless somebody makes beer—not the “near beers” of 
commerce, but the light beers of the present period, which con- 
tain a minimum of alcohol, 

The sudden and unadjusted application of this proposed 
amendment—if it is possible to coerce the President—would 
result at once in a bread shortage in the United States most 
alarming in character. Those great yeast-making establish- 
ments which make yeast by the filtration-aeration process would 
be compelled to close down and to remodel their plants, adopt- 
ing the expensive and antiquated methods of years ago. 


THE YEAST FROBLEM, 


The Fleishmann Co., of Cincinnati, with a capacity of 850,000 
pounds of yeast a day, preducing yeast for 90 per cent of the 
bakers of the United States and for 20 per cent of the families 
of the United States, would be compelled instantly to cease 
operations. This one company produces yeast for 52 per cent of 
the entire population of the United States. The Corby Co., of this 
city, with a capacity of 20,000 pounds of yeast a day, could not 
operate another day under these conditions. The Pennsylvania 
Yeast Co., of Philadelphia, with a capacity of 2,000 pounds of 
yeast a day, and the National Co., of Milwaukee, with a capacity 
of 9,000 pounds of yeast a day, would be compelled to close, It 
would require months for these companies to rebuild their 
plants and to adopt the more expensive and the more antiquated 
methods in vogue years ago in producing yeast, 


THE BURDENS THE PRESIDENT IS CARRYING. 


I have mentioned some of the problems confronting the Presi- 
dent in dealing with this most serious question. We have 
heaped upon his shoulders burdens greater than any other man 
in the world was ever compelled to carry, and this amendment 
proposes to take away from him the wise discretion we have 
heretofore confided in him in dealing with this important ques- 
tion. In the handling of the great problems committed to him 
he has used at all times and on all occasions that wise discretion 
and excellent judgment which all loyal citizens concede that he 
possesses. By this measure, if it could be enacted into law, you 
tender to the President of the United States a gratuitous insult, 
which he is not entitled to receive at the hands of this body. If 
you could coerce him by a provision of this kind, the result in 
some of the particulars at least to which I have called attention 
would be economic disaster, but of course this question does not 
appeal to professional prohibitionists, 


WHISKY. 

There are vast stores of wines in California, and of whisky 
in bonded warehouses throughout the United States. If you 
eould coerce the President you would confer a tremendous 
advantage upon those men in California who hold in théir 
possession these vast stores of wines and upon the Whisky 
Trust of the United States, which holds now vast stores of 
whisky. You would at once compel users of light beers and users 
of beers which contain no alcohol at all to resort to the wines 
stored in the State of the gentleman who proposes this amend- 
ment, or to the whiskies stored in the vaults of the Whisky 
Trust, thereby tremendously increasing the value of these 
stocks, and I submit you would not render at the present time a 
great service to the cause of temperance, and by hoiding up the 
farming industries of the United States, which neéd support 
and assistance so vitally at the present time, you would not be 
contributing to the increased food production we need so much. 

SUPPORT THIS AMENDMENT WILL RECEIVE. 


This amendment will pass this House beeause it will receive, 
first, the votes of the eleventh-hour prohibitionists, who have 
never exhibited the slightest interest heretofore in the progress 
of the antisaloon movement in the country, but who, now that 
the elections are approaching, will be able to call the attention 
of their constituents to their record on this particular measure, 
without explaining the effect of their vote, It will receive the 
support of all of those gentlemen who seek, for political purposes, 
to embarrass the President of the United States in the discharge 
of his most difficult duties. It will receive the support of those 
Members who are anxious to continue in favor with the prohibi- 
tionists in their districts who have no opportunity of posting 
themselves as to the real effect and the real object of this amend- 
ment, 

SOME PROHIBITIONISTS WHO WILL NOT SUPPORT THIS PROPOSITION. 

Propositions of this character will never receive the support 
of the distinguished Chairman who presides now over our de- 
liberations and who is a prohibitionist, nor the support of the 
distinguished leader of the House [Mr. Krrcntn], who votes al- 
ways for real prohibition ; nor the support of the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Wexs], the leader of the prohibitionists in 
this body, the author of the Webb bill. The chairman of the 
Agricultural Committee, the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. CanpiErR], the author of this bill, himself a pro- 
hibitionist always, has indicated that he will vote against this 
amendment. I might continue this list indefinitely in order to 
show that this amendment can not receive at any stage of this 
bill the support of the real prohibition leaders in this body, and 
I will be surprised if it receives the support of any of the recog- 
nized prohibition leaders in the Senate of the United States 
when it reaches that body. 


What Mothers’ Day Means. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 


Friday, May 31, 1918, 
On the bill (H. R. 12281) making eens for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year e g June 30, 1919. 

Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House 
should pass without opposition. The time for argument in re- 
gard to war measures is passed. Action, and vigoreus action, is 
now the only thing in order. Our armies have been in the field 
for more than a year. Daily they are increasing. Even the 
wonderful story brought back by our able Secretary of War, 
Newton D. Baker, a few short weeks ago does not now deseribe 
the situation. Each day sees its ships sail from our ports loaded 
with men, munitions, and food; and each day the Army under 
Pershing is augmented. 

Every addition means additional expense. This expense must 
not only be met but it must be anticipated. We can not fail our 
men at the front, for on their bayonets and in the strength of 
their guns they carry the life of our Republic. i 

Those men, leaving all at the call of duty, have carried -with 
them not a little of the idealism that makes this Nation an kon- 
ored one among the peoples of the world. Nothing could have 


typified it more than did the action of Pershing’s troops in de- 
ciding to observe Mothers’ Day, May 12 last, by writing home to 
their mothers. 
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The plan was suggested by the editors of Stars and Stripes, 
ninong them one of the ablest of Connecticut's younger journal- 
ists, Hudson R. Hawley, of Hartford, formeriy of the staff of 
the Times of that city, later of the New York Sun, who offered 
his services to his country, not in any preferred position, but 
as a private in the ranks. This plan met with the immediate 
approval of Gen. Pershing, and on May 8, 1918, he issued the 
following order of the day to the American expeditionary force: 
To all commanding officcrs: 

I wish every officer and soldier in the American expeditionary forces 
would write a létter home on Mothers’ Day. ‘This is a little thing for 
each one to do, but these letters will carry back our courage and ‘our 
affection to the patriotic women whose love and prayers inspire us and 
cheer us on to victory. 

(Signed) PERSHING. 

When this information was cabled here I suggested to Post- 
master General Albert S. Burleson that the mail of the soldiers 
posted Mothers’ Day be expedited in transit. He agreed and 
wired to the editors of Stars and Stripes, which is the official 
organ of our troops abroad, that mail posted on Mothers’ Day 
would, as far as possible, have the right of way. 

Prompted by the whole-hearted way in which the American 
soldiers abroad responded, I suggested to the Secretary of War 
and to the Secretary of the Navy, as well as to the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps, that the troops at cantonments and in our 
insular possessions, the men with the fleet abroad and at home, 
and the marines, wherever stationed, be included. 

From the War Department came the following reply: 

a War DEPARTMENT, 
Toe ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, May 10, 1918. 
lon. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 2 
House of Representatives, Washington, 


My Dear Mr. LONERGAN: Referring to your letter of May 3, 1918, in 
regard to the approval of Gen. Pershing to the plan recommended by 
the official organ of our troops abroad, that every soldier in France 
write to his mother on Mothers’ Day, May 12 next, the yp ery 4 of 
War wishes to thank you for this timely suggestion, which he has been 
glad to adopt. 

Your attention is invited to the inclosed copy of telegram sent to all 
department and division commanders in. connection with this matter, 


Very truly, yours, 
H. P. McCain, 
The Adjutant Genéral. 

The telegram referred to was as of May 10, an order of the 
day to all department and division commanders, quoting Gen. 
Pershing’s order to the troops abroad as of May 8, and adding: 

The Secretary of War most heartily approves the foregoing and 
desires to urge upon every officer and soldier in the Army that he emu- 
late the example of the soldiers in France by writing a letter home 
on Mothers’ Day, May 12. 

The fleet, I was informed, was notified by wireless along the 
same lines on May 11. 

Thus every man wearing the service uniform of the United 
States on May 12 last, whether his duty was that of holding the 
front trench in France, of sweeping with his eye the horizon of 
the North Sea for the telltale periscope of the detestable sub- 
marines, of guarding our border under the hot sands of Arizona, 
of learning at our training camps the art of war, used at least 
a few minutes of his day in writing to the one friend whose 
heart is always with him—his mother. 

The significance of this action can hardly be overestimated. 

It is a tribute at once to the name of ‘ Mother,” to the tradi- 
tions: of the service of the Army and Navy of the United States, 
and is at the same time indicative of the wonderful esteem in 
which woman is held in our Republic. 

History records nothing parallel to it. The Persian armies 
under Darius and Cyrus looked upon women as man’s servant; 
the sturdy Macedonian phalanxes, under Phillip and later under 
Alexander. had no greater ideals than desire and lust for con- 
quest and loot; the Greeks, while they saved Europe from 
Asiatic overlords, held women in little regard; nor were the 
Romans, warriors and lawmakers that they were, far advanced 
in their estimation of women from the Greeks, Even in later 
days and in more civilized countries woman’s station in life has 
notsbeen what it should be. 

But in the United States women to-day exert an influence for 
good that will be one of the most glowing pages of the history of 
this great war. The call to arms came. Men answered it. Our 
women held back their tears so long as they could, but the tears 
came with the parting, and after the tears—work. The winds 
of the seas and the colds of winter would come, and the men on 
our ships and in our camps must be warm. Deft fingers worked 
unceasingly—every community had its organization—and sweat- 
ers, helmets, and wristlets teok form. Wounds and scars of 
battles would come, and pale but diligent hands seemed forever 
to be rolling bandages and packing kits destined to save how 
many lives we know not on the battle field. Tedious hours 
might come around the campfire, and books and other. good 
things had to be carefully wrapped and dispatched to the men. 
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Women, too, have gone out from their homes into the marts of 
cities and into the factories of industrial communities, accept- 
ing positions for which they were fitted, thus releasing men for 
more important work here or for duty at the front. Every town 
in the land had its women’s committees for the sale of liberty 
bonds, and their efforts everywhere met with uniform success. 

Despite their new and manifold duties, however, the women 
of the land kept their hearts as ever with the troops, and the 
recognition of their services by the men on Mothers’ Day was a 
justly deserved one. : 


It needs no imagination to say that while the soldiers and 
sailors on that Sunday were writing home letters of comfort and 
cheer, mothers, too, wherever they were, were in turn penning 
messages of courage and inspiration to their sons with the 
colors. We can almost see our transport and mail ships strain- 
ing every effort to-bring from France and England these epistles 
of love and devotion to the mothers of our land, passing in mid- 
Atlantic similar ships, couriers, in turn, of hope and love for the 
fighting men abroad. 

It was with no little pleasure, then, that I was informed by 
Mr. Otto Praeger, Second Assistant Postmaster General, ih 
charge of foreign mails, that on May 31, 1918, there arrived at 
an Atlantic port, a trausport bringing 1,425,000 letters written 
by our troops and by the men of the fleet on Mothers’ Day, in ad- 
dition to 205,000 letters received earlier the same week. This 
mail, I was further advised, began to arrive, at the post oflice 
of the port where the ship landed, at 4.05 o’clock, and was 
worked out and dispatched to its destination on every available 
train during the night, and every letter was out of the office 
before 11 o’clock of the morning of June 1, and orders had been 
issued by postmasters everywhere to give expeditious handling 
to this mail. 


The New York Herald of Saturday, June 1, 1918, carried the 
following story of the arrival of Mothers’ Day mail: 


The Mothers’ Day mail has arrived. 

The machinery of the Post Office Department was ready for it. Sol- 
diers’ mothers of New York City should receive on the first mail this 
morning letters from their sons with the American Expeditionary Force. 
A few of them received their letters last night. 

Altogether 475 sacks of letters bringing words of love and good cheer 
arrived early yesterday at an Atlantic port on board an Army transport. 
Since they were dispatched on Mothers’ Day, May 12, at various points 
on the western front, they have been moving, not as rapidly as in peace 
time, but with a determined precision on the slow-moving trains from 
the battle front, on the faster trains that speed from Paris to the French 
ports, and then on the big Army transport with its convoy of battleships. 

This is what happened as soon as the mail sacks were unloaded from 
four post-office motor trucks at the central post office here. The 
trucks were unloaded by a score of mail handlers on the long platform 
back of the post office behind the Pennsylvania station. Tae Army mail 
now is arrivirg in sacks, sorted as to States and larger cities. The 
mail destined for points outside of the metropolitan district was hur- 
ried to catch mail trains. Raiiway mail clerks sorted it as the trains 
sped to all sections of the country. 

There were 22 sacks of New York City mail—about 75,000 letters in 
all. A large portiom of thcse letters were addressed to mothers, with 
“mother’s letter” ov ‘“‘mother’s mail” written in the corner by the 
soldier son. 

Here these letters received preference over all other mail. The 
sacks were opened with haste and the bundles of letters piled onto 
sorting tables. ‘Then the men who stand in front of the cases of 
pigeonholes tossed them with their speedy precision into the compart- 
ments, each of which represents a substation. When the compartments 
were filled the small bundles were tied with cord and thrown onto the 
little moving sidewalk over the heads of the workers. Thence they 
were dumped onto a small platform, where other corps of clerks were 
busied in ne the bundles into the pneumatic tubes, which shoot 
mail to all parts of the city. At the substations clerks sorted the letters 
into carrier districts, and then the mail carriers—the only workers of 
the big machine known to the public—began their everyday task. 

Mothers who have not heard from their sons in months—perhaps 
some in years—will get *etters within the next four days in cities and 
on farms from Portland to Portland. 


The New York Times of Sunday, June 2, 1918, had the follow- 
ing account: 

Mothers’ Day, May 12, was not forgotten by Gen. Pershing’s forces in 
France, and in consequence the New York post office was kept busy 


until yesterday afternoon oe the largest assignment of mail re- 
ceived from France at one time since our soldiers bave been overseas. 


Close to 1,500,000 letters were received, 75 per cent of which were ad-- 


dressed to women throughout the country. In New York City alone 
80,000 Mothers’ Day letters have been distributed. In many instances 
no word had come from these sons in months—some in years. 

As soon as the 475 mail sacks were unloaded at the piers they were 
rushed in motor cars to the central post office here, the letters receiving 
preference in handling over all others. The mail destined for points 
outside Manhattan was distributed and rushed to catch, the first out- 
bound trains. Letters for city delivery were sorted with all baste and 
sent through the tubes to the branch post offices, where they were again 
sorted and put in the sacks of the letter carriers. 

The following extracts from letters. received by New York mothers 
give a good idea of the desire of their fighting sons to bring only com- 
fort and reassurance to their mothers’ hearts: 

“Don’t worry, because, as far as I know, we are just as safe as we 
were at Camp Upton, and you know that living in a tent agrees with me.” 

“There isn’t a thing yeu can send me from home, so don’t worry 
about what I want. Haven’t wanted anything yet that I couldn't buy 
over here. Things don’t cost any more and there doesn’t seem to be a 
shortage of anything.” 
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“ The %e is roca’, even better than in the camps at home—mar- 
malade or jelly every day.” 

“ You .can Pant aioered that no regiment could be in better spirits 
or have higher aspirations than ours. We are ready for whatever is 
in store for us. o don’t worry; everything will be O. K.’ 

“It is great to be here. Every one in the United States would be 
glad to be here if he knew the conditions and could see the brave but 
pitiably poor French people. Poverty is no name for it. 

One young private in the American Ambulance Corps wrote to his 
mother and said that, though they had no flowers or buttonholes to 
wear them in, if they did have, they were remembering Mothers’ Day 
with more reverence than they ever had at home. Another young 
son writes his mother: 

“J am sitting in one of the Y. M. C. A. joints with a bunch of 
other fellows. e can hear the guns in the distance. It sounds like 
thunder, way off, during a heat-lighting storm up in the Poconos, 
Everyone is writing to his mother; at least I guess he is, because no 
one asks how. to spell ‘young men’s fancy’ words, and all are using 
pencils, as I am.” 


And these simple letters, some of them perhaps scribbled on 
the most available paper, whatever it might be, others on fine 
stationery, will surely serve to strengthen the bonds between 
our homes and the men who have gone out from them to make 
them the more secure. 

Ours is the duty to keep these bonds unbroken. Contentions 
at home should be avoided. We have sent our troops out to 
fight. We should see that they are supplied, and most abun- 
dantly, with food, with munitions, with clothing, with the smaller 
things that make life worth while. Above all things we should 
write them, and write them often, telling them that at home 
we are keeping the faith; that we, like they, have set our 
faces resolutely for victory and will sacrifice ourselves to the 
uttermost until this victory is attained. 

And this message to them will buoy up their spirits, even as 
their messages on Mothers’ Day made happy hundreds and 
thousands, aye millions, of true women in the United States. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. CHANDLER, 


OF NEW YORK, 
Ix tue House or RepresENntTATIVES, 
Monday, June 3, 1918. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have inserted in the Recorp a booklet entitled 
“A Tribute for the Negro Soldier,” by John E. Bruce, a dis- 
tinguished author, and the American representative of the 
African Times and Oriental Review, London, England. 

There was no objection. ts 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


A TRIBUTE FOR THE NEGRO SOLDIER. 


[By John E. Bruce, American representative of the African Times and 
Oriental Review, London, England.] 


FOREWORD. 


Mr. Bruce has rendered a distinct service in paying tribute to the 
negro soldier by presenting in this admirable form a survey of the whole 
military field; particularly that portion which relates to and inciudeés the 
negro soldiers who are now serving with the allied armies in Europe. 

. With the allied armies in Europe there are already associated negro 
soldiers from the United States, and an increasingly large number of 
them will soon be on the firing line under the Stars and Stripes. The 
history of the American negro soldier is a history of ae and valor. 
‘The negro’s blood has crimsoned battle fields in every war fought by the 
United States since the American Revolution. 

The patriotism of negro pecnte has never been doubted, and the 
courage of the negro soldier has been for years a ne theme of son 
and story. Every negro soldier going to the front: will be hearte 
not only to ‘do his bit’ but more than his bit when he reads the 
wonderful story of the dauntless heroism displayed by men of his own 
race under fire. 

IT am hoping that this booklet may find a place in the comfort kit 
of every one of them and in the libraries of those who would be in- 
formed as to the real worth and history of the negro soldier. 

. Emmett J. Scorr. 


DEDICATION. 


The negro soldier fighting under the flag of the United States is 
bleod brother to some of the bravest men who have ever lived. From 
the jungles and swamps of his mother land, Africa, the incense of brave 
deeds rises as a tribute to a race that has ever carried a light heart and 
has not been afraid to die. Through Europe, over to America, on the 
sea, in the South Sea islands, even to the very North Pole itself, our 
brave feet have wandered, and despite handicaps we have acquitted our- 
selves as men. Believing that a ee of the pure fighting strain 
of our anes would nerve us to meet: the test now imposed by the 
participation of the United States in the war to make democracy triumph 


over SN the publishers of this book send it forth to serve our 
country’s n 


and to establish our race’s honor so far as it rests upon 
bravery in warfare. It is not a connected narrative; it is not argu- 
mentative; it is facts. 


Menelik, whe said he was a direct descendant of the Queen of Sheba, 
ca from invasion, is 
victory. Our brothers in the Sudan who followed 


defending his Rinqios of Abyssinia in north Afri 
a giory to us in his 





the Mahdi and died in the British trenches, measuring their spears 
against the modern rifle, and our brothers in the south of Africa, the 
Zulus, who died under the machine guns, are no less a glory to us in 
their defeat. 

History, as it is usually written, conceals from us our brotherhood 
with many men, because they are called by the name of the land 
where they live, not by their race. To give this knowledge to the 
negro soldier fighting for the cause of the United States, and to 
inspire him to greater deeds of military prowess, because he will know 


that he comes of a stock that has done glorious deeds in warfare, 
is our aim, and with this hope 


we dedicate this volume to the 
modern Numidians—the negro soldiers of the United States of America. 


WITH THE ALLIED ARMIES IN Evrope—‘' Over THERE.” 
BLACK OUTPOST THREE TIMES BURIED. 
The 500,000 black and colored men now fighting on the side of the 


allies in Europe are showing themselves to be as brave and courageous 


in battle as black and colored men on this side of the Atlantic have 
shown themselves to be. Many notable instances could be cited of 
the personal bravery of these black fighters, but we will content our- 


selves by citing only a few of them. Here is the official record of 


Fako Doumbia of the Fifty-first Sengalese battalion serving at the 
observation post of the trench.. He was three times buried by projec- 
tiles, three times released himself and resumed his post with the greatest 
calmness, continued on duty until relieved by the commandant of his 
company. 

NEGROES CHARGE AT VERDUN. 

Fort Douamont, which had gained renown for its obstinate and pro- 
longed defense by the French during the German rush at Verdun in 
1916, was defended by the Huns with equal obstinacy when the French 
began their counterattack last year, but was recaptured at last. In 
the course of the attack a battalion of the ‘ Tirailleurs,” together with 
one of the “ poilus,” was held up by an artillery barrage in front and 
machine-gun fire on the flanks. A veteran Heutenant of the Tirail- 
leurs cautiously raising his head shouted to his men: ‘‘How now, 
Tirailleurs,-are we going to stick here? Forward!” The Tirailievrs 
immediately bounded forward, carrying the “ poilus” with them in 


their rush. They passed the barrage and capturing the fort raised the 


tri-color once more upon its walls, 
SINGLY OR B¥ COMMANDS WE MEET THE TEST. 


On March 1, 1916, a battalioa was organized at St. Raphael from the 
veterans of the previous campaign and recruits recently arrived from 
Africa. After three months’ training, to give the necessary cohesion, 
the battalion was sent to the front on June 1, and went into the trenches 
on the Oise, and then on the Somme, taking fits part in all the battles. 

At the end of October the battalion went into winter quarters near 
Arcachon, where it was put under “intense” training, and on March 19, 
1917, joined the armies of the North and Northeast on the line of the 
Aisne, where it was attached to a regiment of Colonial Infantry with 
which it took part in the spring offensive. 

_On Aprit 16 and 17 it, distinguished itself greatly at the farm cf 
Noisy, the men dying at their posts rather than abandon the position 
which they had taken. 

In May it served at the Mill of Laffaux, and in June and July was 
in the trenches in the reconquered part of Alsace. 

NO ROMAN LEGION DESERVED HIGHER PRAISE. 

During July-August it took part in the defense of the piateaux of 
Craonne and California and fought on the Chemin des Dames. 

These names suffice to show that the battalion was always at the seat 
of the hottest fighting, and wherever it was called upon to serve, whether 
in attack or in defense, it attracted attention by its courage, devotion, 
and self-sacrifice. 

The quality of these gallant soldiers will be shown by a few quotations 
from the “‘ citations a l’ordre” for a single day. 

NEGRO COURAGE AND FRENCH NAME, 

“Kofi Alla, private: Cool and collected; courageously led his com- 
rades on April 16, 1917, to an assault of the enemy positions. Al- 
though wounded, continued to throw his bombs on a hostile machine gun 
and only left his post when his strength gave out.” 

““Moderi Comba, private: Very devoted and courageous; on April 
16, 1917, dressed, under fire, the wounds of his lieutenant and returned 
to his post in the line.” 

“Demba N’Daigne, private: Very courageous. On April 16, 1917, 
taking the quick-firing gun of one of his wounded comrades, stopped by 
his fire an attempted. bombing attack by the a 

*““Mamadon N’Daigne, sergeant: On April 1, 1917, distinguished him- 
self among the bravest of those who advanced against a German counter 
attack and formed a first line of defense behind the tarbed wire.” 

“Donga Thiam, private: On ag 16, 1917, being with a group of 
bombers and all his comrades having become casualties continued alone 
to cast his bombs into the enemy’s trench.” 

“Eli Diot, corporal: Showed remarkable courage in the attack on 
the enemy’s lines on April 16, remained at his post although seriously 
wounded and never ceased to encourege his comrades.” 


WIN RIGHT TO RESPONSIBLE POSTS. 


Where all are brave it is no small matter to stand out sufficiently to 
attract notice; each “citation a l'ordre” is equal to a decoration, and 
is inscribed on the regiment’s Roll «f Honor as a leaf of laurel in its 
crown, as 2 memento of deeds which have made it illustrious and an in- 
citement to their successors to emulate the deeds of the heroes. 

Owing to the activity of the German intelligence department, with 
its vast network of spies, and the necessity to avoid affording the 
enemy any clue to the position and nature of the troops o~posed to 
him at any specific point, the war offices of the allies have cv ered the 
doings of the various units of the army with a veil of secrecy which is 
seldom lifted. I am, however, permitted to definitely name the follow- 
ing battalions and to quote the following “ citations” as specimens of 
the appreciation by the high command of the deeds of “ Les Tirail- 

’ 


leurs.” 

“he Sixty-first Senegalese Battalion specially distinguished itself on 
July 9 and *0, 1916, 6 the tenacity and vigor of its attacks. By 
severe fighting carried five successive lines of enemy trenches and a 
very strong position which it held in spite of furious counter attacks 
by the enemy. Took 1,000 prisoners.” 

“The Thirty-sixth Senegalese Battalion on October 24, 1916, ad- 
vanced to the attack on the German lines in perfect order, brilliantly 


carried the first enemy line, then reforming carried the objective as- 
signed to it, after an energetic progress ef more than 2 kilometers.” 
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“The Twenty-ninth Battalion of Senegalese Sharpshooters : Under 
the orders of Commandant Champel bore stoically and without shelter 
very violent bombardment during one day and two nights; then, on 
April 17. 1917, in spite of serious losses, sprang forward to the assault 
of an almost inaccessible enemy position three times, calling forth cries 
of admiration from the next regimert, entered it, and maintained itself 
there.” 

THE STUFF OF WHICH HEROES ARE MADE. 


There are numerous instances of record of the heroism of black and 
colored men in the British Army. Among some of the more notable 
and conspicuous may be cited the case of Private Gordon, of the First 
West Indian Regiment, who while fighting against natives in the hinter- 
land of Sierra Leone won the Victoria Cross by conspicuous bravery 
which saved the life of a European officer. . 

Sergt. Daniels, of the Gold Coast Regiment, gained special distinc- 
tion fighting against Ashantis, taking charge of the battalion when its 
white officers were killed, leading them successfully against the enemy. 
For this act be was promoted a lieutenant and subsequently truns- 
ferred to the Southern Nigeria police ferce as instructor. 

A private of the Northern Nigeria Regiment, composed of the fighting 
Hausa Tribe, while fighting in the merun (Germany East Africa 
colony), 1915-16, won the West African medal by a daring act of 
courage, swimming the river with a machine gun on his back in the 
face of a hot fire from the enemy, 

The white Britsh Army in the Zula War, armed with modern instru- 
ments of destruction, were comune defeated by the Zulus at Ulindi and 
isandula by Zulus armed only witb assegais, under King Cetewayo, 

The Italian Army advancing from Italian Somaliland into Abys- 
sinian territory were defeated by Abyssinian troops, with great slaughb- 
ter. This energetic action on the part of the Abyssinian Army put a 
check to Italian land-grabbing schemes in that direction. 1899. 

The Herreros of German uthwest Africa fought a guerilla cam- 
paign against the German colonial army with varying successes until 
the native tribe were wiped out. 


Necroes Are Eastty TRAINED. 
SIR GARNET WOLSEZLEY’S TRIBUTS TO NEGRO SOLDIERS. 


I do not think Europeans learn drill as quickly as the Bantu or the 
Zuiu. It is astonishing to see the zeal, the nee interest, and 
application these savages bring to bear upon all military lessons given 
to them. They take the utmost pride in being soldiers and in acqulr- 
ing any art or drill or exercise connected with the management and 
handling of arms or the movements of armed bodies. There seems to 
be something in the disposition and genius of the common stock from 
which they come, some hereditary bias in their brain, in their very 
blood, wic> fits them for the easy acquisition of a soldicr’s duties. 
(Gen. Viscount Wolseley, Fortnightly Review, 1899.) 

REFRAIN OF ASHANTI WAR SONG, 


If I go forward, | die; 
If I go backward, I die; 
Better go forward and die. 


GREAT MiLitary LEADERS. 
PURE FIGHTING STEAIN SHOWN IN MANY LANDS. 


In every war fought by civilized nations the Negro has played a 
conspicuous part, eitner as a private in the ranks or as an intrepid 
and covrageous leader, and he has proved his werth and value as a 
fighter on every battle field of the world since the dawn of civilization. 
The Numidians and Moors under Gracchus fought as bravely for their 
liberty as did the black men and white men under Washington for 
American independeace, and under Grant and Sherman and Sheridan 
fin the War of the Rebellion for the preservation of the Union and the 
ultimate freedom of the black man. No race has a monopoly of intel- 
lect or of courage; the germs of these lie hidden {fn the bearts and 
brains of men of every race, and only need opportunity for their full 
development. The science of war is no novelty to the black man. 
Hanno, Hamilcar, Imflcon, Hannibal, Scipie Africanus, Pompey, Cimon, 
and Belisarius were all of them great military leaders and commanded 
and led black men into battle as well as men of otter nationalities, 
Seipio Africanus (whose full name was Publius Cornelius Scipio; be- 
eause of his victories in Africa he was called Scipio Africanus, a title 
of renor), who was a citizeu of Rome, prevailed against Hannibal about 
146 B. C. This was the last Punic war. and it terminated in the over- 
throw of Carthage. The interview between Hannibal and Scipio Afri- 
canus preceding the Battle of Zama is most affecting. “ Since fate.” 
said Hannibal, “has so ordained it that 1. who began the war and 
who have been so often on the point of ending it by a complete con 
quest, should now come of my own motion te ask a peace, I am giad 
it is of you, Scipic, I have the fortune to ask it. Nor will this be 
among the least of vour glories, that Hannibal, victorious over so many 
Roman generals, submitted at last to you.” Scipio’s reply to this 
showed that magnanimity united to courave was a c aracteristic of the 
African generals of antiquity. The great and illustrious Hannibal could 
surrender only to his peer in military prowess, and he, like himself, a 
great military genius. 


Tue BLacks Unper TIBeriv0s Graccnus, A ROMAN, 


The legions which he had with him consisted mostly of volunteer 
slaves who had chusen rather to merit their liberty in silence by the 
service of a second year than to reyuest it openiy, He had observed 
however, as he was-leavirg his winter quarters, that the troups: on 
their march began to murmur. asking whether they were ever to serve as 
free citizens.: He had, however, writing to the Senate insisting not so 
much op their wis:es as on their merits, declaring that he had found 
them faithful and brave in the service, and excepting a free condition 
they wanted no gualification of complete soldiers. Authority was given 
him to act in that business as he himseif should judge conducive to the 
good of the public, Before he resolved upon coming to an engagement, 
therefore, he pave public nctice that the time was now come when they 
might obtain the liberty which they had so song wished for; that he in- 
tended next dav to. engage the enemy in regular battle in a clear, open 
plain without any fear of strategems, the business might be decided by 


the mere dint of valor. Every man, then, who should bring home the 


head of an enemy he would instantly by bis own authority set free, and 
every one who s ould retveat from his post he would panish in the same 
manner as a siave. Every man’s lot now depended on bis own exertion, 
and as security for their obtaining their freedom not he himself stood 
ledged but the Censua' Marcellus and even the whole senate, who, .hay- 
ng becn consulted by him on the subject of their freedom, had author- 


n 





ized him to determine in the case. He then read the consul’s letter and 
the decree of the senate, on which a universal shout of joy was raised, 
They eagerly demanded the Gght and ardently pressed him to give the 
signal eno Gracchus gave notice that they should be gratified on 
the following day and then dismissed the assembly. The soldiers, exult- 
ing with joy, especially those who were to receive their liberty as the 
price of their active efforts fcr one day, spent the rest of their time 
until night in getting their arms in readiness, 
. ~ * eo me i & 

The next day, as soon as the trumpets began to sound to battle, the 
above-mentioned men, the first of all, assembled around the general’s 
ee ready and marshaled for the fight. .\t sunrise Gracchus led out 

is troops to the field, nor did the enemy hesitate to meet him. Their 
force consisted of 17,000 foot, mostly Brittians and Lucanians, and 
12,000 horse, among whom were very few Italians. Almost all the rest 
were Numidians and Moors.—Bakers Livy’s Rome, vol. 8. 

(if there is any distinction here on account of color we have the case 
of Numidians and Moors fighting for their liberty. The distinction be- 
tween them and Negroes we leave to others whose sight is very refined.) 

The Romans gained a complete ae: and Tiberius Gracchus, in an 
imposing spectacle, gave these blacks their freedom and secured it to 
them and their posterity forever. The Roman Senate afterwards, by a 
decree, made it permanent, The Romans held different degrees of slaves, 
and of various nations. Some of the Germans, many of the Asiatic 
nations, and many of the African tribes were held as slaves. Therg was 
ao distinction ever made between them on account of their color, Their 
condition, not their color, fixed their slavery. 


A Braver DEED NEVER DONE. 
BRAZILIAN MEDAL COMMEMORATES BRAVE DEED, 


During the reign of John the Fourth of Brazil, an unadulterated 
Negro, Henry Diaz, organized a regiment of blacks, of which he was 
made colonel, to tight against the Dutch. He met with some opposition 
in bis efforts, but finally succeeded in obtaii....g not only permission to 
organize this regiment, but the commission as colonel of it. This regi- 
ment accomplished ip a short time what the white regiments, after 
eight years of almost constant wa-fare against the Dutch, failed to do. 
It took from the Dutch the fortress of Cinco Pontos and placed the 
Portuguese flag op its tower. When Diaz informed the commander in 
chief of his plan to take this fortress which bad been held so — by 
the Dutch, he overheard him say to one of his staff as he was leaving: 
“It is a nigger plan.” He took no notice of the slur, but proceeded 
with his pees, He ordered his men to lay aside their muskets, to 
retain their side arms, to take a pair of pistols in their belts and to 
carry upon their shoulders a heap of wood tightly bound together with 
osier bands, Thus prepared, at 2 oclock in the morning he gave the 
command to march toward the tort. The sight was dark and the 
column arrived at their destination in —~ safety, ar and 
rapidly they deposited their bundles in the deep trench, beginning at 
the outer margin and buiiding successive —— toward the wall; as 
fast as the operation was performed they filed off and formed com- 
panies in readiness to senale the wall as soon as this combined bridge 
and ladder should be completed. They were obliged to wait but a brief 
period, The Roman warriors could not have buried the parricide 
woman under their shields with more celerity than the soldiers of 
Diaz filled up the fosse and formed an ascent to the wall. Diaz was 
the first to leap upon the ramparts, the first sentinel be met was laid 
dead at his feet. The garrison was sleeping and before they were 
completely aroused the blacks had gained the greater part of the 
fortress, As soon as the Dutch recovered a little trom their first 
surprise and confusion they formed a compact phalanx and offered 
desperate resistance Diaz received a sabre wound which shattered 
the bones of his left arm above the wrist. Finding that it would take 
the surgeon some time to adjust the bones and arrange the dressing, 
he bade him cut off the hand, saying, “It is of less consequence to me 
than a few moments time just now.” This on done, he again 
rushed into the hottest of the fight, and although the Dutch had 
greatly the advantage in the use of their artillery and muskets, they 
could not long withstand the determined bravery of their assailants; 
fighting hand to hand, they soon killed or captured the whole garrison 
and took possession of their immense stores of provisions and ammuni- 
tion. When the darkness and smvuke cleared away, the Portuguese 
flag was seen waving from the tower to Cinco Pontos. “The nigger 

lan’ had proved successful, and the commander in chief could scarcely 

lieve the evidence of his own senses. At the request of John the 
Fourth, Diaz visited Portugal, where he was received with ‘at dis- 
tinction. The king desire him to choose any reward within his 
power to bestow. Diaz merely requested that his regiment might be 
pee and none admitted to ‘ts ranks but those of his own color, 

his was granted, and a considerable town and territory were appro- 

riated to secure pensions to these vrave bincks. The town is calied 

‘stancia and is situated a short distance from Pernambuco. The king 
couferred knighthood on Diaz and caused a medal to be struck in 
commemoraiion of the capture of Cinco Pontos. It was likewise 
ordained that the regiment should ever bear the name of its first 
eaten. Its uniform is white, faced with red, and embroidered 
w gold. 


Ovr Race Has Superior MILitary SKILL, 
AN OCTETTE OF GREAT NEGRO GENERALS. 


Hannibal, Toussaint L'Uuverture, Dessalines, Maceo, Henry Diaz, 
Estonois, Cetewayo, Menelik, and hundreds wf other intrepid Negro mili- 
tary leaders who have signalized themselvvs on the battle fields of the 
world attest the fighting qualities of the Negro race and have proved 
that by their deeds iis right to be, Dessalines vanguished the eoch 
army commanded by Rochambeau, who was sent to Santo Dominge to 
conquer aud subjugate the blacks. He drove him out of the country 
and he came .o America and joined the American Army. where he ‘«dis- 
ti ished himseit and won a monument or two. The wily black gen- 
eral was more than a match for the Frenchman. 

Maco, one of the fpanier generals of Cuba, was representative of 
the black race, like Dodds in France and fumas pére. Estinoz, of 
Cuba, a black man, was a dashing leader, beloved by his race, as was 
Maceo, ana both were victims of treachery because of their growing 
popularity and the fear that they would some day carve with their 
swords the way to fr edom and independence for black and colored men 
in the Antilles. ‘The lives of these great men should inspire and hearten 
the youth of the Negro race, for they have set an example which they 
may worthily fotlew. 
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Tue HIGHEST ForRM OF COURAGE. 


On February 17, 1917, the steamer Athos, having on board a battalion 
of Sengalese, wa: torpedoed by a submarine when about 2 miles from 
Malta. The troops were at once drawn up, and, obeying commands 
calmly as if on parade, they lowered the boats and rafts and trans- 
ferred the women and children thereto. Some of them jumped into the 
sea four or five times to rescue passengers who had been seized with 
panic and jumped overboard; until the last civilian had been piaced in 
safety not a sitgle Sengalese boarded the two torpedo voats which were 
escorting the ship. There remained on board only tbe guard on duty, 
consisting of a section and a half, when the Athos suddenly plunged at 
the hour of 12.40 p. m.° As the ship sank the guard was seen to draw 
up in line and present arms to the flag; impassive and unmoved they 
$:00d until the waters swallowed them up. onor to the heroes, The 
high command has preserved their memory by a general order to the 
ame. The battalion gave the most splendid example of coolness and 
discipline. The sentries died at their posts in the discharge of their 
duties, although they had not Ps received their “ baptism of fire,” 
They had proved themselves soldiers of the highest order, maintaining 
their discipline and calmly performing their duty in the face of immi- 
nent fe F. Hutchinson, negro war correspondent at the Euro- 
pean front. 


NEGROES IN THB NAvyY. 
Following testimony as to the efficiency and courage of negroes as 


sea fighters is submitted: 
PROVIDENCB, October 18, 1862. 


My Dear Sim: In reply to your inquiries about the employing of blacks 
in our Navy in the year 1812, and particularly in the Battle of Lake 
Erie. I refer you to documents in Mackenzie’s Life of Commodore Perry, 
Volume I, pages 166-187. 

In_ 1814 our fleet sailed to the upper Lakes to cooperate with Col. 
Croghan at Mackinac. About 1 in 10 or 12 of the crew were blacks. 
In 1816 I was surgeon of the Java, under Commodore Perry. The white 
and colored seamen messed together. About 1 in 6 or 8 were colored, 
In 1819 I was surgeon of the Guerrere under Commodore MacDonough., 
and the proportion of blacks was about the same in her crew. There 
seemed to be an entire absence of prejudice against the blacks as mess- 
mates among the crew. What I have said applies to the crews of other 
ships that sailed in squadrons, 

Yours, respectfully, 


To Gronce LIVERMORE, Esq. 


The documents referred to are two letters, the first written to Commo- 
dore Chauncey in the summer of 1813 by Capt., afterwards Commodore. 
ae expressing dissatisfaction with the appearance of the men who 
erat een sent to him for his squadron on Lake Erie before that famous 

attle: 

“Sin: I have this moment received by express the inclosed letter 
from Gen. Harrison. If I had officers and men—and I have no doubt 
you will send them—I couid fight the enemy and proceed up the take, 
but having no one to command the Niagara, and only one commissioned 
lieutenant and two acting lieutenants, whatever my wishes may be, go 
ing is out of the question. The men that came by Mr. Champlin are a 
motley set—blacks, soldiers, and boys. I can not think you saw them 
after they were selected. I am, however, pleased to see anything in the 
shape of a man.” 

=e letter called forth from Commodore Chauncey the following sharp 
reply : 

“Sin: I have been duly honored with your letters of the 23d and 
26th ultimo, and notice your anxiety for men and officers. I am equaliy 
anxious to furnish you, and no time shall be lost in sending officers to 

ou as soon as the pub:ic service will aliow me to send them from this 
ake. I regret that fr are not pleased with the men sent you by 
Messrs, Champlin and Forrest, for, te my knowledge, a part of them 
are not surpassed by any seamen we have in the fleet, and I have yet 
to learn that the color of the skin or the cut and trimmings of the 
coat can affect a man’s qualifications or usefulness. I have nearly 50 
blacks on board of this ship, and many of them are among my best men; 
and those people you cal] soldiers have been to sea from 2 to 17 years, 
and I presume that you will find them as good and useful as any men 
on board of your vessel; at least, if I can judge by comparison, for those 
which we have on board of this ship are attentive and obedient, and, 
as far as I can judge, many of them excellent seamen. At any rate, the 
men sent to Lake Er'e have been selected with a. view of sending a fair 
roportion of petty officers and seamen. and I presume upon examination 
t will be found they are equal to those upon this lake.”—Mackenzie’s 
Life of Perry, Volume I, pages 186-187. 


USHER PARSONS, 


BRITISH CAPTAIN CHAGRINED BY His CONQUERORS. 


Perry found these negroes fully up to his standard as seamen and 
fighters and he did not hesitate afterwards to bestow a full measure 
of praise upon them. 

he Analectic Magazine, volume 3, page 225, says: 

“Perry speaks highly of the bravery and good conduct of the negroes 
who formed a considerable part of his crew. They seemed to be in- 
sensible to danger. When Capt. Barclay came on board the Niagara 
and beheld the sickly and particolored beings around him, an expres- 
sion of chagrin escaped him at having been conquered by such men. 

“The fresh-water service had much impaired the health of the 
sailors, and crowded the sick list with patients,” 


NEVER QUAILED IN THE FACE Of DEATH, 


Among the negroes who distinguished themselves at the Battle of 
Lake Erie were John Jchnson and John Davis. A 24-pounder struck 
the former in the hip and took away ail the lower part of his body. 
In this state, he lay on deck and exclaimed to his mates: “ Fire away 
boys; nor haul a color down.” John Davis was similarly injured an 
several times requested to be thrown overboard, saying he was only in 
the way of others. Commander Nathaniel Shaler, of the private armed 
schooner Guvernor Tompkins, reporting these incidents in a letter to 
his agent in New York, concluded it as follows: “When America has 
such tars, she has little to fear from the tyrants of the ocean.” 


His RecorpD IN AMERICA PROVES NEGRO BRAVERY. 
BUNKER HILL MONUMENT IS SHARED WITH US. 


Edward Everett, the silver-tongued orator of Massachusetts, in his 
oration at the dedication of the monument to Gen. Joseph Warren, 
a other things oards It 

“It commemorates no . vidual.man or State.. , Stands, « indee: 
on the soil of Massachusetts, where the battle was f t, but there it 
stands equally for Connecticut, New Hampsbire, and e Island, and 


Pd 


regiment 


the younger sisters of the New England family—Vermont and Maine— 
whose troops shared with vurs the dangers and honors of the day. It 
stands for Presec tt and Warren, but not less for Putnam and Stark and 
Greene. No name adorns the shaft, but ages hence, though our alphabet 
may become as obscure as those which cover the monuments of Nineveh 
and Babyion, its uninscribed surface (on which monarchs might be proud 
to engrave their titles) will perpetuate the memory of the 17th of June. 
It is the monument of the day of the event of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill. All of the brave men who shared its perils—alike of Prescott and 
Putnam and Warren, the chiefs of the day, and the colored man (Peter) 
Salem, who is reported to have shot the gallant Pitcairn as he mounted 


the parapet. Cold us the clods on which it rests, still as the silent 
| ores to which it soars, it is yet vocal eloquent in their undivided 
praise. 


The event which evoked this tribute to the gallant Salem is more par- 
—* described in q letter by Aaron White, Esq., of Thompson, 
Conn., in answer to an inquiry on this subject. He writes: 

“ With regard to the black hero of Bunker Hill, I never knew him 
personally, nor did I ever hear from his lips the story of his achieve- 
ment, but I have better authority. About the year 1807 I heard a sol- 
dier of the Revolution, who was present at the Bunker Hill Battle, 
relate to my father the story cf the death of Maj. Pitcairn. He said: 
‘The major had passed the storm of our fire without and had mounted 
the redoubt, when, waving his sword, he commanded in a loud voice the 
rebels to surrender. His sudden appearance and his commanding air 
at first startled the men immediately before him. They neither answered 
nor fired, probably not being exactly certain what was next to be done, 
At this critical moment a negro soldier ste a forward and aiming his 
musket —— at the major’s bosom blew him through.’ My informant 
declared that he was so near that he distinctly saw the act. The story 
made quite an impression on my mind. I have frequently heard my 
father relate the story, and have no doubt of its truth. y father on 
the day of the battle was a mere child, and witnessed the battle and 
the burning of Charlestown from oe Hill, sitting on the shoulders 
of Rev. Mr. Jackson, who said to him as he replaced him on the ground, 
‘ Now, boy, do you remember this.’ Consequently after such an injunction 
he would necessarily pay particular attention to anecdotes concerning 
the first and only battle he ever witnessed.”—An Historical Research. 


FovucnutT Sipe sy S1ps. 


A single passage from Bancroft’s History will give a succinct and 
clear account of the condition of the Army in respect to negro soldiers 
at the time of the Battle of Bunker Hill: 

“Nor should history forget to record that as in the army at Cam- 
bridge, so also in this gallant band the free negroes of the Colony had 
their representatives, for the right of free negroes to bear arms in the 
public defense was, at that day, as little disputed in New England as 
their other rights. They took their lg not in a separate corps, but 
in the ranks with the white man, and their names may be read on the 
pension rolls of the country side by side with those of other soldiers of 
the Revolution.”—Livemore’s An Historical Research. 

NEGROES AS SCLDIERS IN THE REVOLUTION, 1776, 

As early as 1652 the militia law of Massachusetts required negroes, 
Scotchmen, and Indians, the indentured slaves of Cromwell, who en- 
countered his army at the Battie of Dunbar, to train in the militia. 
Those negroes who displayed unusual courage in defending their masters’ 
families from the attacks of prowling bands of Indians in their absence 
from home were not infrequently given their freedom. The early 
colonists regarded the Indians with more terror than they did the boa 
constrictor, and their slaves fully realized that if captured by Ind‘ans 
they would share the same, if not a worse, fate than the whites, and so 
they fought them with the same desperation as did the whites, and they 
came to be so proficient in the use of arms of precision that one of the 
first acts of the settiers after the Indians were driven from the forest 
was to disarm and forbi’ negroes keeping or handling firearms and 
weapons of every sort.—Tae Black Phalanx. by Col. James T. Wilson. 


NEGRIES IN THE BRITISH ARMY, 


Fear that the Engiish. with whom the colonists were at war, would 
arm the slaves and empioy them as soldiers = the Americans led 
ultimately to the enlistment of many slaves and free men of color in the 
American Army. In March, 1779, the following resolution was re- 
ported to Congress: 

* Resolved, That it be recommended to the States of South Carolina 
and Georgia that if they shall think the same expedient, to take meas- 
ures immediately for raising 3.000 able-bodied negroes.” 

The States of South Carolina and Georgia did not then seem to think 
it was expedient, and Gen. Lincoln, who was at that time in command of 
Charleston, in a letter to Gov. Rutledge, dated March 13, 1780, says: 

**Give me leave to add once more that | think the measure of raising 
a black corps a necessary one; that I have great reason to believe if per- 
mission is given for it that many men would soon be obtained. I have 
repeatedly urged this matrer, not only because Congress has recom- 
mended it and because it thereby becomes my duty to otrnet to have 
it executed. but Lecause my own mind suggests the utility and importance 
of the measure, as the safety of the town makes it necessary.” P 

What higher compliment than this could be paid to the negro soldier 
as a protector of life and property? Subsequently the delegations from 
those States in Congress informed that body that such a body of treops 
would be not only formidabie to the enemy but would lessen the danger 
of revolts and desertions among the slaves themselves. 

“Three regiments of the British Army arrived in Chesapeake Bay in 
the middle of August, 1814. . Gen. Ross commanded the land forces, 
Admiral Cockburn the fleet. Their first measure was to take possession 
of Tangier Island, where they erected fortifications, built storehouses, 
and hoisted the British flag, sav iting at the same time the negroes in the 
adjoining Provinces to join the British force in the island and offerin 
them emancipation in the event of their doing so. Seventeen hundr 
speedily appeared, were enrolled, and disciplined, and proved of no small 
service in subsequent operations.’”—Allison’s History of Europe, Volume 
XIII, page 438. 

DROVE BACK GERMANS THREE TIMES. 


On April 19, 1775, Negroes fought side by side with the white men 
of New England when Maj Pitcairn of the British Army fell mortally 
wounded by the shot of Peter Salem, a Negro soldier of the Continental 
gums: A distinguished historian of the period, speaking of the heroic 

eeds of these Negro defenders of the flag, said: 

‘Indeed it is hardly too much to say that some of the most heroic 
deeds of the War of Independence were performed by black wen.” 

Col. apse Greene, hero of R Bank, commanded a Negro 

t had been raised in- Rhode Island. Of this regiment Gov. 
Eustis, of .Massachusetts, who had been Secretary of War under. 
Jefferson, said:- ° 
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“They discharged their duty with zeal and fidelity, the gallant 
defense of Red Bank, in which this regiment bore a part, is among the 
proofs of their valor.” 

fristam Burgess, in the House of Representatives in 1828, said of 
them that no braver men met the enemy in battle. Arnold, in his 
history of Rhode Island, says: 

“It was in repelling these furious onsets that the newly raised black 
regiment under Col, Greene distinguished itself by deeds of desperate 
valor. Posted behind a thicket in the valley they three times drove 
pwr the Hessians who charged repeatedly down the hill to dislodge 
them.” 

Connecticut also raised a battalion of black soldiers, which was 
commanded by Col. David Humphrey, of Washington's staff. 


NEGROES IN THE WAR OF i812. 


Every schoolboy is or ought to be familiar with the famous proclama- 
tion of Andrew Jackson, dated at Mobile, Ala., September 2, 1814 
calling upon the free colored inhabitants of Louisiana, as “sons of 
freedom,” to enlist and arm against the British, and with his flattering 
address to them after they had served faithfully in the ranks. It is 
worth reproducing here: 

“To the men of color: Soldiers! From the shores of Mobile I 
collected you to arms; I invited you to share in the perils and to divide 
the glory of your white countrymen, I expected much from you, for 
I was not uninformed of those qualities which must render you so 
formidable to an invading foe. I knew that you could endure hunger 
and thirst and all the hardships of war. I knew you loved the land 
of your nativity, and that, like ourselves, you had to defend all that 
is most dear to man, but you surpass my hopes. I have found in you 
united to those qualities, that noble enthusiasm which impels to great 
deeds. Soldiers, the President of the United States shall be informed 
of your conduct on the present occasion, and the voices of the repre- 
sentatives of the American Nation shall applaud your valor as your 
general now praises your ardor. The enemy is near, bis sails cover 
the lakes, but the brave are united, and if he finds us contending among 
ourselves it will be for the prize of valor and fame, its neblest reward. 

In the War of 1812 the Negroes who enlisted in the State of Ohio 
rendered invaluable service to that State by their heroic conduct in 
repelling the British. They fought side by side with white men and 
ubited they drove the invader out. 


MILITARY PROWESS DATES BACK TO ANTIQUITY. 


A negro soldier named Lambert ——oe the death of the commander, 
Col. Ledyard, at the defense of Fort Griswold on the Heights of Groton 
by killing the Brit:+b officer who, upon receiving Col. Ledyard's sword, 
ran that weapon through his body. Lambert thrust his bayonet through 
the British officer and then fell himself, pierced with 33 bayonet 
wounds. These were the kind of negro soldiers which the beginning 
of the first century of American independence produced. The great- 
grandchildren of the biack men who helped to make this a Nation 
and the Union perpetual are just as loyal, patriotic, and heroic as were 
their illustrious grandsires. 

The Negro has covered himself with glory, as the record shows, in 
all the wars of this Republic; he has proved his worth and value as a 
“fighting man” on land and sea, 


EARLY LAW MAKERS RECOGNIZE OUR WORTH AS SOLDIERS. 


The mighty Ethiopian general, Zerah, commanded an army of a thou- 
sand thousand and three hundred chariots (II Chronicles, 14:9), so that 
it is clear that while the Negro race is not a warlike race in the sense 
that other races with covetous eyes and grasping hands are, it has never 
avoided war when it was forced upon it and has always convinced those 
with whom it has engaged in war that they have been in battle with a 
people worthy of their steel. The Hon. Mr. Martindale, a Con - 
man from the State of New York, said in a speech in the House, Janu- 
ary 22 1838: “ Blacks who had been slaves were enlisted as soldiers 
in the War of the Revolution, and I myself saw a battalion of them, 
as fine martial-looking men as I ever saw, attached to the northern 
Army in the last war on its march from Plattsburg to Sackett’s Harbor.” 
And the Hon, Charles Miner, of Pennsylvania, in Congress said, Febru- 
ary 7, 1828: “The African race make excellent soldiers; large numbers 
of them were with Perry and aided him to gain the brilliant victory 
on Lake Erie. A whole battalion of them was distinguished for its 
soldierly appearance.’ And the Hon. Mr. Clark, in the convention which 
revised the constitution of New York in 1821, said in regard to the 
right of suffrage of colored men: “In the War of the Revolution these 
people helped to fight your battles by land and by sea. Some of your 
States were glad to turn out corps of colored men and to stand shoulder 
te shoulder with them. In your late war, 1812, they contributed largely 
toward your most splendid victories on Lake Erie and Lake Champlain, 
where your fleets triumphed over a foe superior in numbers and engines 
of death. They were manned in large proportion with men of color, 
And in this very house. in the fall of 1814, a bill passed, receiving the 
approbation of all branches of your government, authorizing the gov- 
ernor tu accept the services of 2,000 free people of color.” 


FIRST ORGANIZED NEGRO TROOPS IN CIVIL WAR. 


The first fighting done by organized negro troops appears to have 
been done by Company A, First South Carolina negro regiment, St. 
Helena Island, November 3-10, 1862, while participating in an ex - 
tion along the coast of Georgia and Florida under Lieut. Col. O. T. 
— of the Forty-eighth New York Infantry, who in his report said 
of them: 

“The colored men fought with ese Sao and bravery. I 
found them all I could desire, more than I d hoped. They behaved 
aien)? and deserve all praise.” (From Fleetwood’s The Negro as a 
soldier. 

PURE GRIT AND COLD STEEL WIN. 


The Sixth Uilited States Colored Troops was organized at Shelton 
Hill, Pa., July 26, 1863. The field officers were J. H. Ames, colonel ; 
Clarke E. Raye, lieutenant colonel; Joseph B. Kiddoo, major. This 
regiment took a conspicuous part in the Battle of Olustee, where it 
suffered great loss. 

At Sugar Loaf Hill, in the same State, Capt. N. J. Hotchkiss was 
mortally wounded and the regiment sustained heavy losses in Febru- 
ary of that year during a sharp engagement with the rebels. Among 
the wounded were Lieut. D. K. Healey, and Lieut. Fields, commanding 
Company A, was killed outright. Upon the death of Lieut. Fields the 
direction of the line devolved upon ret. Richard Carter, a black man. 
After the battle Soret Carter was publicly See by Col. Ames 
for the skillful and brave manner in which he handled his men on the 
skirmish line in the face of a hot and withering fire from the enemy. 
Sergt. Carter and his men, nerved with sinews of steel and the courage 
of lions, met and repulsed the rebels at every point. 





NEGRO VOLUNTEERS LED BY NEGRO CORPORAL. 


Corpl. James Harris, of Thirty-eighth United States Colored Troops, 
which made the first successful charge at Fort Gilmore September 29, 
1864, was one of the first to volunteer to take 100 biack soldiers in the 
face of the enemy under a gelling fire from their sharpshvooters and 
strengthen their position. When it became apparent that the works 
would be assaulted Harris ordered his men to the rear and remained 
at his post of danger until he drove the last stake. ‘There was not a 
white officer there to give him instructions or to inspire him with the 
courage he so coolly displayed. For this act of bravery Gen. I. F. 
Butler presented him with a badge of honer which he wore up to the 
day of his death. For leading the charge on Fort Gilmore he was 
awarded another badge for gallant and meritorious service, though it 
was won only after a rebel bullet had ploughed through his checks. 

Another negro distinguished for great bravery was Sergt. John A. 
Scott, of Company H, Twenty-second United States Colored ‘Treops. 
Its officers beme isabled, he assumed command of the cowpany and 
led it successfully against the enemy. The command never had an 
officer in whom it reposed such implicit confidence, nor a braver, better 
drilled, or more capable officer than he He was a born soldier and 
could have handled an army with the same ease, coolness, ard courage 
which he ever displayed while leading the little command which he 
assumed on that momentous occasion. 

NO TRAITOR IN A BLACK SKIN. 

The lamented James A. Garfield struck the keynote when he de- 
clared in his great speech in New York in 1880 to the boys in blue that 
““we never saw a traitor in a black skin.’’ The negro went into the 
Union Army to fight for his liberty as a free man or to die, as thou- 
sands of them did, in defense of it. The negro is going into the Army 
now to fight, not alone for larger freedom for his own race but for the 
freedom of other races which are now menaced, threatened by a great 
European power, whose hand, like Cain's, is against every man’s hand. 
And the hand of every man who loves und values liberty of conscience, 
of utterance and action, is against this overshadowing specter which 
has thrown itself athwart the horizon of all Europe and threatens the 
civilized world. The annals of modern warfare do not record any in- 
stances of bravery surpassing those performed by these biack defenders 
= > Nation, some of whom were raw troops with only a few months’ 
raining. 

In the Spanish-American War, as in the present world war, the negro 
responded to the call of duty with alacrity and performed it with 
loyalty and fidelity. Thousands of instances could be cited to show 
the patriotic devotion of the negro to the flag which for nearly a cen- 
tury had only been the emblem of his stripes, a he has fought and 
died for it as heroically as any white soldier in battle to whom it even 
now has a larger meaning than to the negro. 


SEVENTEEN WIN MEDALS OF HONOR. 


Under act of Congress passed July 12, 1862, the President was 
authorized to have prepared with suitable emblematic devices medals 
of honor to be presented in the name of Congress to such soldiers as 
should most distinguish themselves by their gallantry in action and 
other soldierly qualities. So chary has the Government been in their 
issue that the award did not reach 2,000 among the three millions of 
volunteers and regulars in the Army and Navy, so that these medals 
are more rare than the Victoria Cross of England, the Iron Cross of 
Germany, or the Cross of the Legion of Honor of France. But 17 
negroes won and received them. The list follows: 

A. Fleetwood, sergeant major, Fourth Unitéd States Colored 


Alfred B. Hilton, color sergeant, Fourth United States Colored 


roops. 
Charles Veal, corporal, Fourth United States Colored Troops. 

7 Milton M. Holland, sergeant major, Fifth United States Colored 
roops. 
James Brownson, first sergeant, Fifth United States Colored Troops. 
Powhattan Be#ty, first sergeant, Fifth United States Colored Troops. 
Robert Penn, first sergeant, Fifth United States Colored Troops. 
Thomas R. Hawkins, sergeant major, Sixth United States Colored 


Troops. 
Alex Kelly, first sergeant, Sixth United States Colored Troops. 
Samuel ilchrist, sergeant, ‘Thirty-sixth United States Colored 


Ops, 

William Davis, sergeant, Thirty-sixth United States Colored Troops. 

Miles James, corporal, Thirty-sixth United States Colored Troops 

James Gardner, private, Thirty-sixth United States Colored Troops. 
rT Edward Ratcliffe, first sergeant, Thirty-eighth United States Colored 

roops, - 

James Harris, sergeant, Thirty-eighth United States Colored Troops. 

William Barnes, private, Thirty-eighth United States Colored Troops. 

Decatur poner: sergeant, Thirtv-ninth United States Colored Troops 
(Fleetwood’s “The Colored Soldier "’). 

THOROUGH TEST OF NEGRO TROOPS, 

Of the Battle of Port Hudson in our Civil War, Gen. Nathaniel P. 
Banks, whom I knew very well, said: 

“ Whatever doubts may have existed heretofore as to the- efficiency 
of organizations of this character (negro regiments), the history of 
this day proves conclusively to those who were in a condition to ob- 
serve the conduct of these regiments (the Fifty-fourth Massachusetts 
Colored Regiment) that the Government will find in this class of troops 
effective supporters and defenders. 

“The severe tests to which they were subjected and the determined 
manner in which they encountered the enemy leaves upon my mind no 
doubt of their ultimate success.”’ 

It ‘was at this battle that the brave Capt. Andre Caillioux with his 
brigade of black men made a charge upon the rebels that challenged 
the admiration of the negroes’ worst enemies. Caillioux was killed in 
this charge and his body was not permitted to be removed by the enemy 
for 23 ae even though a flag of truce was sent. Of this incident 
Dr. A. H. Holt, of Boston, an eminent physician and lecturer, in a 
letter to the author February 8, 1877, wrote: 

“T also well remember that one of the captains, a colored man of 
this colored regiment, was killed close to the rebel earthworks at the 
assault on Port Hudson June 14, 1863. I do not remember his name, 
but he was a well-known colored man of New Orleans. He showed 
great bravery in this attack. I remember his case well, because the 
rebel commander would not allow us to bring his body under a flag 
of truce, as we did our white comrades who fell the same morning— 


and there it remained for 22 days, or until the surrender of Port 
Hudson, when it was, if my memory is correct, taken to New Orleans 
and buried with marked military honors. I am sure his Fest bravery 
was talked of in the army. The ungenerous treatment of his remains 
by the rebels was severely commented upon.” 
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THE HIGHEST FORM OF COURAGE. 


After the battle of New Market Heights September 29, 1864, when 
these brave black troops faced death as gallantly as ever brave men 
did, Gen. Benjamin F. Butler issued an order, an excerpt from which 
is here quoted: 

“Of the colored soldiers of the third divisions of the Etghteenth 
and Teuth corps and the officers who led them, the general command- 
ing desires to make special mention. In the charge of the enemy's 
works by the colored division of the Elghteenth corps at New Market 
better men were never better led, better officers never led better men. 
A few more such gallant charges and to command colored troops will 
be the post of honor in the American armies. The colored soldier, by 
his coolness, steadiness, determined courage, and dash, has silenced 
every cavil of the doubters of their soldierly capacity, and drawn tokens 
of admiration from their enemies, have brought their late masters even 
to the consideration of the Pane whether they will not employ as 
soldiers the hitherto despised race.” 

Ten years after this order was issued the writer sat in the gallery 
ef the House of Representatives at Washington and heard the debate 
on the Civil Rights bill introduced in the Senate by Charles, Sumner. 
Among the speakers was Benjamin F. Butler, then a Representative in 
that body from Massachusetts. In the course of his speech he said: 

“There in a space not wider than the clerk’s desk and 300 yards 
long, i the dead bodies of 543 of my colored comrades, slain in de- 
fense of their country, who had laid down their Hves to uphold its 
flag and its honor as a willing sacrifice, And as I rode along guiding 
ay herse this way and that lest he should profane with his hoofs 
what seemed to be the sacred dead, and as I looked at their bronzed 
faces upturned in the shining sun as if in mute appeal against the 
wrongs of the country for which they had given their lives, and whose 
flag had been to them a flag of stripes, in which no star of glory had 
ever shone for them—feeling I had wronged them in the past, and 
believing what was the future of my country to them, I swore to myself 
a solemn oath: May my right hand forget its cunning and my tongue 
cleave to the roof of my mouth -!f ever I fail to defend the rights of 
the men who have given their blood for me and my country this day 
and for their race forever. And God helping me I will keep the oath.” 

TIUMANB INSTINCTS ARE ABOVE RETALIATION, 


The iast charge at Appomattox was by the black brigades of Gens. 
Doubleday and William Birney, and the last man killed was Capt. 
Falconer, of the Forty-first United States Colored Troops. Although 
zen. Forrest coldly murdered three-fourths of the garrison at Fort 
Pillow, making Fort Pillow the war cry of colored troops, there is no 
record to show that these murders at Petersburg and Fort Pillow were 
retaliated by Negro soldiers. ‘The bruitish instinct in these black mea 
was less defined than that of the enemy against whom fhey fought. 

One chivalric Southern captain. gave as a reason for the rebels 
flecing before Negro troops that “we could not expect the sons of 
Southern gentlemen to fight ‘ niggers.’” 

MARKED MILITARY HONORS 1N CIVIL WAR. 


Of the assault on the defenses of Petersburg June 15, 1864, Gen. 
W. F. Smith made this report on the fighting of Gen. Hicks’s division of 
colored troops : 

“'Phis day's work is one of the grandest of the war. 
the old Army of the Potomac open wide its eyes. 
successfully carried are regarded as the most 
encountered so far during the 


It will make 
The earthworks 80 
ormidable the Army has 
resent campaign. The success has a 
peceitar value and significance from the thorough test it has given of 
he efficiency of negro troops. Their tosses were heavy. In the thick- 
est of the tight and under the most trying circumstances they never 
flinched. The old’ Army of the Potomac, so long prejudiced and so 
obstinately heretical on this subject, stands amazed as they look at the 
works captured by negroes, and are loud and unreserved in their 
—— ee Narratives, Serviees with Colored Troops. Jas. H. 

ckard, , 

Edward M. Stanton, the great Secretary of War under Lincoln, 
wrote: “The hardest fighting was done by the black troops; the forts 
they stormed were the worst of ali.” 

THE AGES SHOW NOTHING BRAVER. 


The world’s standard of heroism is Thermopylax, but the assault of 
negro troops at the Crater and the assault and capture of Fort Harri- 
son at New Market Heights without firing a gun, the caps having been 
taken from the guns, using bayonets only, where Gen. Butler says he 
counted 543 black heroes dead in a ace not 300 yards long, chal- 
lenges Greek, Roman, or any other heroism. ‘These blacks fighting with 
bayonets on the ramparts of the fort at Milliken’s Bend and suecess- 
fully bayonetting back Gen. Harry McCullough’s rebel division is a 
record that can not be smirched with sneers or prejudicial injustice. 

THE SUPREME TEST OF COURAGE. 


The charge of Ferrero’s division at the Crater at Petersburg, Va., 
through a broken and demoralized division of white treops, then form- 
ing a line inside the enemy’s works and temporary capture of their 
interior works. with awful losses in killed, wounded, and murdered, is a 
record to win back the eens prejudiced judgment of the President, 
Cabinet, generals, and officers of the Army of the Potomac, who up to 
this time had thought negroes all right for service in a meniat capacity, 
but from henceforth to take responsible places, like the right flank of 
the Army at Deep Bottom, Va., and the storming of strong works like 
Forts Alexander and Gregg.—Personal Narrative, Rickard. (Ibid.) 

The rebel general, Forrest, unwittingly contributed, perhaps, to the 
success of colored troops, but hereafter let no man say that black troeps 
led by graduates of Harvard and Yale and the sons of the first families 
ef the North wil! not fight. 


WIspom IN WARFARE. 


The idea of the cotton-bale barricade erected at New Orleans by 
Andrew Jackson to save the city was not original with him. It was 
suggested to him by one of his negro soldiers, a native of Afriva, who 
had seen the experiment tried with success at home. Still, Jacksen 
took credit for it. But for a negro familiar with the topography of 
Vicksburg, Miss., and who showed Ulysses 8. Grant how to enter with- 
out the knowledge of the enemy, whom he wanted to surprise, the 
Vieksburg campaign might not have been so successful. 


SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR Record HIGHLY CREDITABLD. 
SAN JUAN, 


Of the famous oun of the Ninth and Tenth Cavalry Col. Theodore 
Roonevelt wrote: ''T Ninth and Tenth Ca 


one on either side of mine at Santiago, and I wish po better men 





em on the go!” 
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me in battle than these colored troops showed themsetves to be. Later 
on, when I come to write of the campaign [f shall have much to say 
abou* them.’’—Col. Theodore Roosevelt’s letter to John E. Bruce, A@zust 


14, 1 L 

These eo:ored troops save the day for Cok. Rodseveli’s regiment at 
Santiago and helped to give to the Colonel much of the military promi- 
nence and prestige and fame which has since come to him. Everyone 
is familiar with tne story of that famous charge. of how these black 
heroes rushed the Spanish stronghold singing “ There'll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town to-night.” 


ONE OF THE FIRST AT SPANISH BLOCKHOUSB. 


In the assault on San Juan Hill, July 1, 1898, Corpl. John Walker, of 
Troop D, Tenth Cavairy; Pvt. (now ee Lucius Smith, and Sergt. 
James Elliott. both of the same troop, distinguished themselves by an 
act of daring and courage that commanded the admiratton of their 
officers and comrades. “ust before the foremost assailants reached the 
foot of the hill the American Artillery began firtmg over the assailants 
at the enemy ou the top of the hill. Corpl. Walker was about halfway 
up the hill, and the only persons near him, except an officer who was 
disabled, were Lieut. Ord, of the Sixth United States Infantry, and 
Pvt. (now Corpl.) Smith. The main line was about 50 yards in the 
rear of this party Lieut. Ord, observing that the Artillery fire had 
caused a slowing up in the main tine. called out in a loud tone, locking 
toward the main line and waving his hat: “ Come on, men; we've got 

Corpi. Walker reached the intrenchments about 50 
yards in advance of the main line, and the — persons near him at 
that time were Lieut. Ord and a private of the Sixth United States In- 
fantry. About 20 yards to the rear of Corpl. Walker was Corpl. Lucius 
Smith, and about 25 yards back of him wus a scattering of other soldiers, 
foremost among them being Sergt. James Ellfott. Troop D, Tenth Cav- 
alry. Corpl. Iker found two Spaniards alive and a number of dead and 
wounded tn the intrenchments. hese two threw up their bands at once 
and surrendered. He took from one of them a pearl handled pistol and 
handed [ft to Lieut. Ord, who said: “Let us go to the blockhouse and 
capture the men tn it.” He led the way and had only gone about 4 

ds in the direction of the blockhouse and stood behind a tree looking 
n the direction of the retreating enemy when he was shot with a pistol 
directly under the chin by a Spaniard on the other side of the tree. 
As he fell he said: “If we had the rest of the Tenth Cavalry here we 
could capture this whole command.” He died about 5 minutes after- 
wards, or about 10 minutes after he was shot. The man who shot him 
rah off. Corpl. Walker fired at him twice and saw him fall. Both 
shots going through the small of the back. 

This is a striking contrast with the action of the Seventy-first New 
York, which started on the run to the rear after the first volley was 
fired by the Spaniards and almost precipitated a panic. White sronee 
do not possess a monopoly of courage and negro troops don’t run like 
rabbits at the crack of the rifle or the smell of burnt powder. 


NerGro Scour iN THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


On June 8, 1914, in the House of Representatives, Hon. Martin B. 
Mappen, of Illinois, cited instances from American history to show the 
merit and service of the black citizen. Among other things he said: 

“Tt will surprise many scholars familiar with Revolutionary history 
to learn that one of the most daring feats of the War of the Revolu- 
tion was performed by Caleb Barbour, a free negro of New York, @ 
that by his aid-Gen. Anthony Wayne was able to recapture from the 
British Stony Point by surprise July 16, 1779. 

“Stony Point, with its almost inaccessible heights, was the recognized 

key to the British position in New York. It was the route by the old 
French and Indian road into Canada, whence the British drew most 
ef their supplies. The British took it after a stubborn *< May 1 
1779, and since that time, urged by Washington, Gen. ayne had 
Jlanned its recapture, but with little hope of success, when Barbour, 
‘amous as a scout in the American service, returned one day with the 
British countersign, and thus armed he led the American forces, 1,260 
strong. at the dead of night up the perilous heights and inte the 
British lines and to victory.” 

As an evidence of the heroism of the negro soldier in the early period 
of the country I quote the following from the Annals of Congress, under 
date of December 5, 1775: 

“To the Honorable General Court of the Massachusetts Bay: 

“The subscribers beg leave to report to your honorable house— 
which we do in justice to the character of so brave a man—that under 
our observation we declare that a negro man named Salem Peer, of 
Col. Frye’s regiment, Capt. Ames’ company, in the late Battle of 
ee behaved like an experienced officer as well as an excellent 
soldier. 

“To set forth particulars of his conduct would be tedious. We 
would only beg to say in the person of this neg.o centers a brave and 
gallant soldier. The reward due to so great and distinguished a char- 
acter we submit to Congress. 

Jona Breme, colonel; Thomas Nixon, HNentenant colonel; 
Joseph Baker, lieutenant; Jonas Richardson, captain; 
Ebenezer Varnam, second Heutenant; William Smith, 
eaptain; Richard Welsh. lieutenant; William Prescott, 
eolonel; Ephm. Corey, lieutenant; Eliphalett Bodwell, 
sergeant ; William Hudson Ballard, captain; John Mor- 
ton, sergeant.” 


Lep a Seconp CHARGE, 


This is, indeed, a splendid and a well-attested tribute to the pemats 
of a worthy negro soldier of the Revolutionary War, and is only one of 
the many instances wherein black men offered their lives as willing 
oe fer a country the people of which for years held their race 
n bondage. 

During the War of 1812 a charging column of the American Army was 
repulsed and thrown into great disorder. A colored soldier, a private 
in the ranks, at the risk of his life sprang — a horse near by and with 
great heroic effort rallied the troops and led them back to a second 
eharge, in this way completely routing the enemy. This colored soldier 
was afterwards rewarded by Gen. Jackson with the honorary title of 

r. Under the laws which existed at that time Gen. Jackson could 
not commission this gallant soldier, and after the close of the war he 
returned to his home in Nashville, Tenn., where he lived for many 
years thereafter and was highly respected by the citizens of all races. 

Our Civil War had many incidents not recorded by any of the his- 
torians which showed the value of colored men as a milttary foree. For 
instance, perhaps few persons are aware that there were several 
thousand colored soldiers enlisted in white aoepaste as may be seen 

S ex tion of our pension roll, wh e quite a number were 
rs such 3. ‘ 
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Napoleon paid them a tribute when he transferred Loulsiana to the 
United States in the year 1808, when he was about to engage in a death 
struggle with England. He said at that time that— 

= a mere handful of poorly equipped negro soldiers in Santo 
Domingo could hold at bay for two years and finally defeat over 60,000 
of gu atl best soldiers, I could not hold Louisiana against England’s 
great navy.” 

Napoleon therefore sold Louisiana. He also stated at another téme, 
— extreme admiration for the valor of the black soldiers of Haiti, 

at— 

“ With such soldiers, and led by me, I could defy Europe in arms.” 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


During the Philippine trouble {t is related by Dr. Joseph M. Heller, 
late major and surgeon, United States Army, that during the campaign 
ef Capt. Bachelor, a North Carolinian by birth and a hero if ever there 
was one, with 350 colored troopers, a brave and splendidly disciplined 
band, marched and fought their way over a distince of 310 miles in one 
month. The route selected was over roads so difficult as to be almost 
impossible of travel. In fact, the route did not really deserve the name 
of roads, but were simply trails, through which the men plodded along, 
sinking at times to their knees in mud. 

The expedition at the time was chasing Aguinaldo through the north- 
ern and central portions of Luzon and toward the China Sea. Dr. 
Heller stated that he never saw men show truer courage than these 
troops with Capt. Bachelor. They were insufficiently clothed for the 
long march and without guides in a strange region, but through chillin 
nights and sweltering days they forded 123 streams and crossed preci- 
pices and mountains where the daily average of ascent and descent was 
not less than 8,000 feet. For three weeks these troops lived on unaccus- 
tomed and insufficient foodstuffs and drove the enemy twice from strong 
positions. They captured many of the natives and set free more than 
406 prisoners. They finally forced the surrender of the commander of 
the insurrecto forces and made the people of Luzon enthusiastic advo- 
eates of American supremacy. No other single command during the 
Philippine troubie stood as many hardships or accomplished so much as 
these negro soldiers under Capt. Bachelor. Such was the report made 
at the time, and, although Gen. Lawton was killed, Capt. Bachelor 
carried out his verbal orders and died of cholera in the Philippines, thus 
going to his grave without any further reward of recognition for one of 
the bravest expeditions ever attempted by soldiers in modern times, 


Civir. War STATISTICS. 


They participated in 449 battles, and a few of the colored regiments 
had the largest number of men killed in any one single engagement. The 
States furnishing these troops were: 


Colored troops in Civil War. 
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Camps where colored troops are stationed, February, 1918. 
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OnLy .ONE Svuccessror Stave REBELLION. 


Wendell Phillips, in his sublime tribute to Toussaint L’Ouverture, the 
negro liberator of Haiti, said: . 

**Some doubt the courage of the Negro. Go to Haiti and stand on 
those 50,000 graves of the best soldiers France ever had and ask them 
what they think of the Negro’s sword. And if that does not satisfy 








you, go to France, to the splendid mausoleum of the Counts of Rocham- 
beau, and to the 8,000 graves of Frenchmen who skulked home under 
the English flag, and ask them. 

“ There never was a slave rebellion successful but one, and that was 
in St. Domingo. Every race has been some time or other in chains. 
But there never-was a race that, weakened and degraded by such chat- 
tel slavery, unaided tore off its own fetters, forged them into swords, 
and won its liberty on the battle field but onc, and that was the black 
race of St. Domingo.” 


Tun QUESTION IN ALL Our HEARTS. 


This, then, is the record of the Negro as a warrior from the earliest 

erlods to the present hour. He is the same courageous, intrepid, fear- 
ess fighter that his forefathers showed themselves to be on every battle 
field of the world. The 500,000 black and colored men who are now 
engaged in the greatest war the world has ever witnessed, like their 
black and colored brothers in America and the Numidians and Moors 
under Tiberius Gracchus, are fighting as they fought to help save the 
world for democracy. The incentive is worth the sacrifice which these 
heroic blacks have made and which others are now making to bring to 
full fruition and realization the dream of the dark, said millions the 
wide world over. Tiberius Gracchus and the Roman Senate made free- 
dom a permanent fact for the blacks who helped Rome to snatch victory 
from its enemies, 

Will moderns be less honorable when the curtain will have fallen 
upon the bloody drama—the crucifixion of European civilization? 
Democracy, brotherhood, justice only can revive and rehabilitate the 
nations who shall survive in this titanic struggle. The Negro, Ike the 
Lybians of old, will be at the fooisteps of these nations demanding his 
place in the sun, 


SPEECH 


LV 


Oo 
HON. WILLIAM J. FIELDS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Ix rune Hotvst or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, May 9, 1918. 


The House had under consideration the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 123) providing for the calling into military service of 
certain classes of persons registered and liable for military service under 
the terms of the act of Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An 
act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the Military 
Establishment of the United States.” 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 
is the motion of the chairman of the Military Committee to 
recede from the House amendment to Senate joint resolution 
123, known as the new-quota bill, which authorizes the Presi- 
dent to call all or any part of any class of registrants to the 
military service; or, coming to the real purpose of the resolu- 
tion, it authorizes the President to exhaust class 1 throughout 
the entire country before invading the other classes in any part 
of the country. By the enactment of this law, married men 
or men with dependent families will not be called into the mili- 
tary service so long as there are men without dependents who 
can be called. 

The resolution passed the Senate some time ago, and it passed 
the House a few days or weeks ago with an amendment which 
provides that credit shall be given to the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia, and subdivisions 
thereof, for voluntary enlistments into the military and naval 
service of the United States, which would also include the 
Naval Reserve and Shipbuilding Fleet. 

I was in charge of the resolution when it passed the House, 
and spoke and voted against the amendment in question. I am 
frank to say that I had not studied the proposition then as 
earefully as I have studied it since, for the War Department 
had not been able up to that time to supply me with the neces- 
sary data to fully understand just how the giving of credits for 
voluntary enlistments would affect the country and the progress 
of the Military Establishment in its administration of the draft 
law. But I had studied it enough from the data at hand to 
convince myself that the amendment should not be adopted, and 
if adopted and ultimately carried in the law, that it would not 
only delay the raising of additional increments of the Army, but 
would result in great hardship to certain sections of the country, 
especially the agricultural sections. 

Now, I will admit that giving credit for voluntary enlistments 
looks good at first, but when followed out to its final and last 
results it looks entirely different and has the opposite effect to 
what we from the agricultural sections desire. 

But the membership of the House apparently had not studied 
the amendment carefully, neither had the President, and the 
favorable opinion that the Members had of it, backed by a letter 
from the President to the chairman of the Military Committee 
[Mr. Dent] favoring the adoption of the amendment, which the 
chairman read to the House, resulted in its adoption by an 
oserwhelming majority. Only 64 other Members voted with me 
against it, and the bill as amended went to conference. But 
before it was taken up by the conferees the War Department 
figured out the exact result that would ensue from the amend- 
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ment and supplied the data to the President and the Secretary 
of War, and after studying the same the President changed his 
mind and requested the Seeretary of War to urge upon the con- 
ferees of both the House and Senate to strike the amendment 
from the bill. But the House conferees were practically in- 
structed by the House not to yield on the amendment without 
first bringing it back to the House. We, therefore, could take 
no other course than to bring it back to the House and let the 
House decide whether or not it would recede, and that is the 
purpose of the motion now before the House, and the President 
has written another letter to the chairman of the committee, 
acknowledging his mistake in the beginning and expressing the 
hope that the House will recede from the amendment. The 
letter of the President, which has already been read by the 
chairman [Mr. Dent], reads as follows: 
Tue WHItTs House, 
Washington, May 7, 1918, 


Hon. 8S. Hurert DENT, 
House of Representatives, 


My Dar Mz. Dent: I take the liberty of writing you to say that I 
have become convinced that I was mistaken in advising you recently 
with regard to the matter of credits in the draft legislation. When the 
matter was presented to me I had not fully analyzed, and I dare say 
that the gentlemen who presented the matter to me had not fully 
analyzed, the effects which would ensue by allowing credits for the 
number who had voiunteered. I do not know whether they have changed 
their opinion in the matter, but 1 have been convinced by the facts as 
presented to me by the War Department that I took a mistaken view of 
the matter, and I now write to say that, in my judgment, the mistake 
ought to be corrected. I hope that if I was instrumental in any way in 
leading the committee of the House to the conclusion they came to you 
will express to them my apologies for not having looked into the facts 
more thoroughly before I advised. 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSON. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, in view of the data supplied by the War 
Department, which I shall go into more fully before I close 
and which has caused the President to change his opinion on the 
amendment, I sincerely trust that the House will recede from 
the amendment and let the bill become a law without further 
delay. 

Mr. LONERGAN. 
a question? 

Mr. FIELDS. Yes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. I would like to know if the gentleman ean 
inform the House out of the number of volunteers what percent- 
age were not of draft age. 

Mr, FIELDS. About 40 per cent. Part of that number was 
above draft age and part below the draft age, and those below 
would soon have been in the draft had they not volunteered, 
which reduces the future class 1 by the number of volunteers 
who were below the draft age. ; 

Now, I trust that the membership will permit me to submit 
without interruption a few observations on the credit propo- 
sition, and I hope that I may have your careful attention. 

I want to say, first, that this is a question that every man 
wants to be right on. I impugn the motives of no man who 
differs with me. I am sure that everyone votes for what he 
thinks is right, but the mere thought that you are right is not a 
guaranty that you are right. So let us figure carefully on the 
data before us, and if you will do so I believe that you will 
decide that yqur vote for the amendment was wrong. I want 
you gentlemen to get your pencils and paper and figure with me, 
if you will, for a few minutes. Now, to begin with, future drafts 
will be levied upon class 1 on a percentage basis, or, to make it 
clear, if we have 2,000,000 men in class 1 and call 200,000 to the 
service, we will call 10 per cent of the whole class, will we not? 
Then, the county or local jurisdiction that has 100 men in class 1 
will have to furnish 10 per cent of its whole number in class 1, 
which would be 10 men, and the one that has 500 men in class 1 
will furnish 10 per cent of its whole number in class 1, which 
would be 50 men, and the one having 1,000 men in class 1 would 
furnish 10 per cent of its whole class 1, which would be 100 men. 
Now, take a given county in your congressional district, and we 
will say when the war began that that county had 1,000 men 
who, had none of them volunteered, would haye gone into class 1. 
We will say that 500 of them volunteered. All right. What did 
that do to class 1 in that county? Why, you get your credit 
there indirectly by reason of the fact that it reduced class 1 
from 1,000 to 500, so that if called upon to furnish 10 per cent 
of your class 1 you will furnish only 50 men, whereas you would 
be required to furnish 100 had none volunteered. Is not that 
plain mathematics, and is it not correct? 

Mr. PHELAN. No; that is not correct, I will say to the gen- 
tleman right now. 

Mr. FIELDS. Why is it not? 

Mr. PHELAN. If you will follow that to a conclusion, you 
will see that you are wrong. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 


Mr. FIELDS. If County A of your district had 1,000 men in it 
at the beginning of the war who belonged under the present 
classification in class 1—— 

Mr. PHELAN. Yes. } 

Mr. FIELDS. And 500 of those class 1 men volunteered, did 
not that leave only 500 in your county? 

Mr. PHELAN. That left 500 in class 1, but the War Depart- 
ment says, “ We want 10 per cent of what is left.” It gives 10 
per cent of that—— 

Mr, FIELDS. I refuse to let the gentleman take my time 
until I have yielded. 

Mr. PHELAN. I am not going to let you get away with that 
statement, 

Mr. FIELDS. Ah, I see what the gentleman [Mr. PHreran] 
has in mind. Coming as he does from Massachusetts, a seacoast 
State and an industrial'center, he has, no doubt, a large number 
of constituents from class 1 who have enlisted in the Navy or 
Naval Reserve, the shipbuilding fleet, and the technical units of 
the Army, none of whom will ever, in all probability, see a 
European battle field, and for every man who has thus enlisted 
he wants to receive credit, which will exempt from service, 
either definitely or indefinitely, an equal number in the remain- 
ing class 1; and, using the gentleman’s own language, “I am not 
going to let him get away with that” kind of a deal. 

Mr. PHELAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FIELDS. Not until I get through. I purpose to make 
my own speech. I do not want to be discourteous to the gentle- 
man, but I do not propose to let him make his speech in my 
time, 

Now, let me conclude my analysis that I was making when in- 
terrupted. We began with the county that had 1,000 men in class 
1, or who would now be in class 1 had none of them volunteered, 
and showed that if 500 of them have volunteered, that that 
eounty now has only 500 men remaining in class 1; and now 
suppose that the amendment in question is to be adopted. Under 
its provisions we would have to give that county credit for 
the 500 enlistments, which would exempt the entire balance of 
its class 1, In other words, that county would have 500 men in 
class 1 absolutely protected from the draft by the double credit 
given. I say double credit advisediy, for it is a double credit. 
The first eredit is given indirectly by a reduction ef class 1 
equal to the number of enlistments from that class, and the 
second credit given directly for the number who volunteered, 
the amount of which must be deducted from the remaining 
class 1. 

As I have previously said, the proposition to give eredit for 
voluntary enlistments looks good to all of us at first blush, and 
would probably work out equitably in the end if voluntary 
enlistments, for which credits are proposed, were equally dis- 
tributed throughout the country. But that is not the ease. 
Aside from the National Guard, which is largely an urban 
organization, and which, of course, goes to the battle field, the 
mechanical experts who have enlisted in the technical units of 
the Army, who do not fight, come from the industrial cities, 
for the reason that the rural and agricultural sections can not 
furnish any appreciable number of skilled mechanics, elec- 
tricians, and so forth. Then, the Navy and Naval Reserves are 
filled by men largely from coast cities and States, and the 
shipbuilding fleet is ‘also composed largely of men from those 
sections, because their constant contact with that character of 
work familiarizes them with it and causes them to engage in it. 
Therefore, if we shall give credits, the urban sections of the 
character to whieh I have just referred will almost escape 
further burdens of the draft, and those burdens will be auto- 
matically transferred to the rural sections, where men have 
not enlisted in large numbers into these technical and skilled 
branches of the Military Establishment, the Navy, Naval Re- 
serve, and Shipbuilding Fleet. 

Now, gentlemen, here are the two propositions before us in 
eoncrete form, namely, the one not to allow credits for volin- 
tary enlistments and the other to allow credits. To begin with, 
the War Department contemplates calling 800,000 men within 
the near future, which is 40 per cent of the whole of class 1 
in the entire country. So, if we do not give credits, they will 
eall 40 per cent of class 1 from each county or local division 
throughout the entire country. The county that has 100 men 
in elass 1 will have to furnish 40 men, and the county that has 
200 in class 1 will be required to furnish 80, and so on, and 
under this system elass 1, if it is ever entirely exhausted, will 
be exhausted at one and the same time throughout the entire 
eountry. But if we give credits for votuntary enlistments, as 


the amendment in question purposes to do, some States will 
furnish no men at all in a call of 800,000, while others will have 
te furnish practically all of their class 1. I have the figures 
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here, furnished me by the War Department, which shows what 
per cent of class 1 each State will be required to furnish in 4a 
eall for 800,000 men if credits are given, which reads as 
follows: 

Percentages of class 1 to be levied on the States. 


Per cent 
of class. 
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Soe, then, if credits shall be given, Louisiana will furnish 76 per 
cent of her class 1, while California, Nevada, und Rhode Island 
will not furnish a single man. South Dakota will have to fur- 
nish 70 per cent of her class 1, while Washington will furnish 
only 3 per cent of her class 1; Mississippi will furnish 68 per 
cent, while Connecticut will furnish only 4 per cent; Arkansas 
will furnish 67 per cent, while Maine will furnish only 8 per 
cent: Kentucky will furnish 57 per cent, while Massachusetts 
will furnish only 8 per cent; Missouri will furnish 56 per cent, 
while New York will furnish 16 per cent. 

Referring further to my own State, she, with her 50,192 men 
in class 1, will furnish in the call, if credits are given, 28,609 
men, or 20,076 if credits are not given, and the district which I 
represent, with her 4,568 men in class 1, with one county not yet 
reported, will furnish 2,604 if credits are given, or 1,827 if credits 
are not given, 

‘iese figures do not indicate that Kentucky has not furnished 
volunteers; she has quite a number of volunteers, nearly every 
man of whom has gone to the firing line, or is on his way, but 
we have not furnished large numbers of skilled mechanics, na- 
val reserves, and shipbuilders, who will not go tc the battle field, 
and it is not right that my State and other rural sections like 
her should furnish all the men to replace those who have en- 
listed in the noncombatent service from other sections. We 
are not shirking our duty, but we are standing for a square deal 
in the distribution of the burdens of the service at the front. 

Now, in regard to the enlistment of men who are above draft 
age. The enlistment of these men has no effect upon class 1 in 
the jurisdiction from which they go, but if we give credit for 
their enlistments that credit does affect class 1. Let us suppose 
that a given county has 100 men in class 1, and that 100 or 
more men above draft age have volunteered from that county 
into the technieal units of the Army, Navy, Naval Reserve, or 
shipbuilding fleet, none of whom would see service at the front, 
and we give credit for their enlistment, what would be the 
result? Why, class 1 in that county would be exempt by reason 
of that credit. That county would therefore escape the burdens 
of battle. I do not contend that there are many counties in 
the entire country in that condition, but I am told that there 
are some. But there is one fact that we can not escape, which 
is that if we give credits a registrant will be exempted for 
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sections have so many more skilled men than do the rural 
sections, who go into the various technical units, the urban 
section gets the best of the proposition. So, in view of all these 
facts, Mr. Speaker, I can not see why any man from a rural 
section can favor the giving of credits, for to do so will lay 
the burden of the next draft upon the rural sections, thereby 
drawing heaviest on farm labor, for the reason that the cities, 
coast towns, and industrial centers will be far ahead of the 
farming sections in credits. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. 

Mr. FIELDS. Mr. Speaker, I yield to myself two additional 
minutes. 

So, if the amendment is finally adopted, the men for the next 
call or calls must come mainly from the field, the harvester, 
and the plow, which will affect our food production, and the 
question of food production is not a rural or local question, 
but is a national, yea, an international question. In fact, the 
city folk should be more interested in the conservation of farm 
labor than the farmer himself, for the farmer will manage some 
way to produce enough food to supply his own needs from one 
season to another; but he must produce a surplus, or the city 
folk and our armies and our allies across the seas will suffer. 
It is therefore highly essential that we exercise the greatest 
possible care in the conservation of farm labor. [Applause.] 

Now, I want to refer briefly before I close to some statements 
that were made by one gentleman awhile ago who asked why 
we gave credits in the beginning if it is wrong to give them 
now? The draft law of June, 1917, was an experiment. Did 
any man believe that that law would be perfect in its entirety? 
I did not. I expected deficiencies and inequities to develop 
from time to time that would make amendments to the law 
necessary, and in that I was not deceived. In the administra- 
tion of the law the War Department found that many amend- 
ments were necessary, and they have come to the Committee 
on Military Affairs from time to time and recommended certain 
amendments because the adoption of those amendments was 
necessary to the proper operation of the law. 

The War Department says that the enactment of this resolu- 
tion into law is highly essential, and it has also stated and 
proven that the credits amendment is undesirable, and would, 
in addition to the objections to which I have referred, disor- 
ganize the department’s whole plan for the next draft, and 
impede its progress. Therefore, let us recede from the amend- 
ment, and let the resolution unamended immediately become a 
law, as the War Department has requested. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has again expired. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON.RICHARD 8.WHALEY, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 


Tucsday, June 4, 1918. 


Mr. WHALEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave*granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorkp I include an address of 
Hon. JaAmMEs F. Byrnes, of South Carolina, delivered at Aiken, 
S. C., on April 11, 1918. 

The address is as follows: 

Liberty Bonp SpeecH or Hon. JAMES F. BYRNES, OF SouTH CARoLina, 
DELIVERED AT AIKEN, S. C., ApriL 11, 1918. 

I am not going to discuss the reasons why we entered the war. 
If in Aiken County to-day there is a man who does not know 
why America entered the war, he is so hopelessly enveloped in 
ignorance that it is a waste of time to talk with him. If in 
the county to-day there is a man who knows why we went 
into the war, but who yet has doubt about the righteousness of 
our cause, I am not going to argue with him. But while I will 
not argue with him I will give him a piece of advice, and that is 
that he had better keep his mouth shut or somebody will declare 
war on him. 

Another question that I thought definitely and finally settled 
is the wisdom of sending our troops abroad. This morning, 
however, I notice in a newspaper the statement that some man 
is seeking public office in the neighboring State of Georgia, an- 
nouncing in his platform that he favors the enactment of a 
law providing that our soldiers should not be sent abroad. 
Those of us who voted for the war resolution met and settled 
that question in Congress. .When the war resolution was being 
considered, Representative Britren, of Illinois, proposed an 
amendment providing that our troops should not be sent abroad 
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ingly defeated. At that time I said that it reminded me of the 
nursery rhyme: ‘ 
Mother, mother, may I go out to swim? 
Yes, my darling daughter ; 
Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 
But don’t go near the water. 

T am still of that opinion. 

That such a proposition should receive any consideration at 
all is remarkable in view of the history of this country. In the 
early days of the Republic, when we went to war with Mexico, 
our troops did not stop at the Rio Grande, stack their arms, and 
say, “ Thus far shall we go, but no farther.” On the contrary, 
they followed Old Glory to Monterey, Chapultepec, and even to 
the heart of Mexico, and they stayed there until victory was 
wrested from the Mexican armies. In the Civil War no such 
sentiment existed in the hearts of the people of the South. The 
brave men who wore the gray did not follow the Stars and Bars 
to the Mason and Dixon line and announce that they would not 
invade the enemy’s country. On the contrary, they followed 
Lee and Jackson into Yankeeland whenever and wherever they 
could. Into the country of the enemy they went, even up the 
hills of Gettysburg, where they willingly died for a cause they 
believed to be right. 

In the Spanish-American War did any man urge this un- 
American argument? No; under Schley and Sampson our Navy 
sailed into the shadow of Moro Castle. The boys of our re- 
united country followed the Stars and Stripes into Cuba and 
Porto Rico. No man urged that Dewey and his fleet should 
anchor in the harbors of this country and wait for the enemy 
to come. That gallant old sailor led the fleet of America across 
the ocean into the harbor of Manila and there won imperishable 
glory for himself and for the American Navy. 

He was followed by American troops; by Capt. Sawyer from 
our own little city and many others whose names I could call, 
who, stopping neither at the shores of America nor at the bay of 
Manila, went on, even into the jungles of the Philippine Islands. 
The plea that the armies of America should camp upon the 
shores of our country and let the enemy select the time and 
place for an invasion can come only from the thoughtless, the 
disloyal, or the cowardly. No such argument can be accepted 
by any man who has red blood in his veins snd any common 
sense in his head. But these questions have been settled. This 
is no time for argument. It is the time to fight. If any man 
does not realize by this time that we are in war, and in war to 
the death, he has another thought coming to him. We are in 
it up to our necks, and the tide is rising. We can either en- 
gage in debate over a settled question and run the risk of being 
drowned, or we can get together and pull for the shore. I said 
we were in war up to the neck. The present German drive has 
done more than anything else to cause our people to realize the 
truth of this statement. In Picardy to-day the bravest and 
truest are dying that we may remain free. France is being 
made the greatest graveyard in all the world, and the boys are 
sacrificing their lifeblood that you may live. 

It is difficult for us to realize the military situation. When 
Russia succumbed to the armies of Germany and the fanaticism 
of her own people, so many divisions of German and Austrian 
troops were released for service on the western front that, not- 
withstanding press reports, it is believed by those who are in 
position to know that to-day on the western front the Teutonic 
forces are superior to the allies, both in number of men and in 
number of guns. With less men and with less guns we can not 
assume the offensive. Germany, assuming the offensive, has 
manifest advantages. On a 50-mile line, with excellent trans- 
portation facilities, it is possible for them overnight to trans- 
port so many reserves to a given point as to overwhelm the de- 
fending army at that point in the morning. Unable to anticipate 
the exact point at which the attaek will be made, the defending 
army must give ground until sufficient reserves can be brought 
up to stem the tide. This happened in the first drive of the 
Germans last spring. The fifth British Army was over- 
whelmed. When this fifth army failed, the Germans succeeded 
in driving a wedge into the allied line which for a while endan- 
gered the whole line and caused the greatest anxiety to the mili- 
tary authorities of the allied nations. Finally a sufficient. num- 
ber of reserves were brought up to stem the tide of onrushing 
Germans. If the Germans had succeeded in breaking through 
the line and in either rolling the British army up toward the 
sea or the French Army on the other side, causing the surrender 
of either one of them, it would have been but a short time be- 
fore the man power of this Nation would be taxed to protect 
our women and children against the horrors and cruelties of an 
invasion. It is, then, not strange that from every honest heart in 
America the call goes out, “ Hold that line! Hold that line!” 

: Frantically the Kaiser, disregarding loss of life, fights for a 


enemies. He knows that with each passing day the production 
of ships is increasing, and their increase means that across the 
ocean will flow a continuous stream of American soldiers, sons 
of an unconquered people, who are going there and will not 
come back until it is over “ over there.” 

It is unwise to discount the military efficiency of the enemy. 
Their efficiency is exceeded only by their brutality. While we 
built churches they built battleships; while we built school- 
houses, they built submarines ; while we built public roads, they 
built standing armies. This is no time to quarrel about who is 
responsible for our military unpreparedness. The Republican 
and Democratic Parties are equally responsible. The comfort- 
ing thought is that to-day the parties are united. Partisanship 
has disappeared and the sole purpose of the two parties is to 
unite in the prosecution of this war until Germany is beaten 
and the Kaiser is sent either to hell or Helena. 

Of course, there are some people who spend their time in 
criticizing the President and the Congress. Some of these peo- 
ple have pro-German hearts, and, regardless of what their prot- 
estations may be, their true purpose is to bring the President 
and the Congress into disrepute. Then there are many others 
who are absolutely loyal but are so misguided as not to realize 
the effect of their criticism. The disloyal ones can make cer- 
tain that they will soon be discovered. The Congress has just 
passed a new espionage law providing punishment for disloyal 
and seditious statements. We can recall that in the early days 
of this country Maj. Andre, a man who owed no allegiance to 
our Government, attempted to bring about the betrayal of 
America, and for his crime was shot to death. To-day we have 
in our country men who are citizens and therefore owe alle- 
giance to our Government; men who have been given oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the blessings of a free country; men who have 
participated in our elections and sat in our jury boxes, and are 
yet disloyal to the country and seek to give aid and comfort to 
the enemy. The time will come, and will come soon, when such 
men will be treated as Maj. Andre was treated in the early 
days of our Republic. 

I have been disgusted at times when I have heard of the 
many lies circulated about the Government and its officials. 
When I was at home last fall a man who I know to be absolutely 
honest came to me in quite an excited manner and asked whether 
it was true that Mr. Tumulty, the secretary to the President, 
had been arrested as a traitor and sent to Fort Leavenworth. 
When I assured him that it was not true, and that I knew that the 
President’s secretary was still at work, he was delighted at the 
information. But, my friends, we can make certain that some dis- 
loyal person manufactured and circulated this story for the pur- 
pose of bringing disrepute upon the President’s official family. 

Another story they have industriously circulated is that our 
troops had no guns, and that we were sending men with wooden 
guns across the seas to fight the Germans. Of course, there is 
no justification for this report. It is true that last fall wooden 
guns were used by recruits at some training camps for drilling 
purposes, but within a few days sufficient rifles were provided 
for the men in training, and to-day there are 8 or 10 rifles for 
every soldier in France, and the factory output of rifles is more 
than ample for all of our needs. 

They charge that our men are allowed to die without care or 
treatment in the military camps, but we who are in reach of 
these camps know that the boys have been cared for as well 
as it was possible for human agency to care for them. Statistics 
show that the death rate among the enlisted men of this country 
last year was less than the death rate among the same number 
of boys for the same period who were not in uniform. I have 
never heard a soldier complain of the food that has been given 
him. We have had none of the embalmed-beef scandals o7 
1898, and there never was an Army composed of better men, 
physically and morally, than those who are in the camps of this 
country to-day. 

These pro-Germans have told the people that we have no big 
guns in France to protect our Infantry as they go into battle. 
But this is untrue. We to-day have numbers of big guns on the 
western front. They charge that the guns we have were manu- 
factured in France, taxing the resources of those people who 
are already overburdened. But, my friends, I know that the 
guns manufactured in France for our use were manufactured 
there at the request of the French Government, because fac- 
tories engaged in the manufacture of these guns found that 
they could manufacture them without overtaxing their capacity. 

But the pro-German critic never gets into high gear until he 
strikes the aircraft situation; then he has some very able 
assistance from some Members of the United States Senate. 
These critics have misrepresented the situation, or Gen. Squier, 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army, is an unmitigated liar. Be- 
fore my committee I have heard him state within the last 10 
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eclared that we are turning out 1,000 training planes a month, 
which is more than we need, and he is arranging to store these 
surplus training planes. A training plane is, of course, an en- 
ttrely different thing from a fighting plane. Manifestly it was 
important to first manufacture training planes, because until a 
man was trained there was no use for fighting planes. In the 
manufacture of fighting planes we have encountered delay due 
to several causes. 

It seems that the style of fighting with aeroplanes changes 
just about as often as the style of women’s dresses. When we 
had started te manufacture the single-seated Spad we received 
information from our officials in France that the style of fight- 
ing had changed so as to necessitate a change to the double- 
seated Bristol fighting plane. This delayed the production of 
our fighting planes for some time. Additional delay has been 
due to inability to secure accessories for fighting planes, which 
are numerous. But in all Gen. Squier states the delay in our 
originally announced program will not exceed 60 days. 

Notwithstanding statements made in the United States Senate 
and elsewhere that not one fighting plane has been built in 
America, Gen. Squier swears before our committee that up to 
March 31 we have turned out 14 complete fighting planes, and 
on Monday last four were expressed to Hoboken for foreign 
shipment. He says we will turn out 100 complete fighting 
planes in April and the number will increase each month until 
July, when the maximum monthly production contemplated in 
the original pregram will be reached. 

In response to a direct question he stated that for every 
American aviator in France to-day who was ready to fly over 
the top there was a fighting plane ready for him to use. The 
explanation of this is contained in the report of the Senate 
Military Committee published in the press this morning, but it 
is so cloaked as to be very deceiving. It states, “‘ We have made 
arrangements to have fighting planes manufactured in France.” 
That creates the impression that we have recently made such 
an arrangement, whereas Gen. Squier states that shortly after 
we entered the war our representatives visited the aircraft fac- 
tories of France, England, and Italy, and after conferring with 
the experts of those countries they arranged with French fac- 
tories for the manufacture of 7,500 fighting planes for our use, 
the French manufacturers asking that we furnish them with 
the raw material and as many mechanics as we could. France 
wanted this arrangement, and it was good judgment on the part 
ef our representatives who gave the order, and who thereby 
guaranteed the presence on the western front of a sufficient 
number of fighting planes to equip our boys. After listening to 
these gentlemen testify, I am convinced that much of the criticism 
of the aircraft situation is due to disgruntled contractors—men 
who failed to get contracts—and whose criticisms have been used 
by disloyal persons to lessen the confidence of the people in the 
officials now administering the affairs of this Government. 

To the credit of the business men of America it must be said 
that the overwhelming majority of them have responded nobly 
to the call of their country in this emergency. When the 
Liberty motor was devised manufacturers who guard their trade 
secrets as jealously as a woman does her virtue entered a room 
with their competitors, sat around a table, and gave the secrets 
of their inventions and the best of their brains to the develop- 
ment of one engine that might be placed in an aeroplane and 
eontribute to the success of our. cause. To their credit it must 
be stated that no man who participated in this conference and 
who suggested any of the mechanical parts that go to make up 
this engine has ever attempted to secure a patent in order to 
inerease his wealth. Of the success of this engine there can be 
no doubt. Delay in its production was due to the overenthust- 
astic promises of manufacturers and also to the fact that they 
ehanged from an 8-cylinder to a 12-cylinder engine, because 
greater power was needed to compete with German engines with 
greater power. Instead of this 8-cylinder engine being a failure, 
as was stated in the press, it was a complete success, and was 
the best 8-cylinder engine ever constructed, and Gen. Squier 
states that the first Liberty engine manufactured, after travel- 
ing about 15,000 miles, is to-day running better (han it ever did. 
The success of the Liberty motor can best be judged from the 
fact that we are to-day shipping Liberty engines to France and 
Great Britain to be used by them in airplanes manufactured 
there, and if the engines were a failure they certainly would not 
be purchasing them. 

This is also true of the Browning gun. I am no ordnance 
expert, but I know it has been tested in Washington, and when I 
hear the ordnance experts of this ceuntry and the experts of 
France and Great Britain declare that it is a success I believe 
they know more about it than these street-corner experts through- 
out the country. 

I know, my friends, that we have made mistakes. We all 
7 0) my 2s 


makes mistakes. But Woodrow Wilson does more things and 
makes less mistakes than any man who has ever administered 
the affairs of this or any other country. Some of the men he 
has appointed to office may be corrupt and some are sure to Be 
incompetent. Senator James said in the Senate with reference 
to this that when Christ came upon earth to select his apostles 
one or two of his selections were disappointing. Your comfert 
is that whenever a man is found to be corrupt or incompetent 
bag removed and succeeded by some person who is compe- 
ent. 

Now, I am not going to talk to you much about the financtal 
attractiveness of a liberty bond. You have heard that before, 
It is the best investment I know of. The only difference between 
a $50 bond and a $50 bill is that the bond pays interest and the 
bill does not. It is as good as the Government is. In making a 
liberty-bond speech last fall a man asked me, “ But suppose the 
Government goes broke?” In reply I told him that the Govern- 
ment could not go broke until all the banks went broke, until 
the railroads went broke, until all the farmers and merchants 
went broke, and all of the people went out of the country, and if 
all these things ever happened he would not give a doggone 
whether he had a liberty bond or not. If you buy a liberty bond 
and your neighbor does not you can rest assured that the Govern- 
ment will never fail to pay your bond even if it has to take every- 
thing your neighbor has to do it. There are three ways by which 
the Government can raise money—by taxation, liberty bonds, and 
eonfiscation. You can take your choice. If you do not buy 
liberty bonds we will have to increase taxation. We have to 
have the money. I may as well tell you right now, if any man 
thinks he is going to make money out of this war he has another 
thought coming to him. A man will be allowed to make a living, 
but all over and above his living expense the Government is going 
to get in some way. It has not figured out a way yet, but you 
can rest assured that as time goes on new ways will be discovered 
to prevent some men from getting rich out of this war while 
other men are giving up their lives. What it takes to win thig 
war we have—men and money. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I intend to vote every man and every dollar necessary to 
put the Kaiser out of business. I do not believe it will do a man 
any good to accumulate money during this war. He will certainly 
have to explain how he did it and why he did it to a crowd of one- 
legged and one-armed soldier boys when they return home from 
France. I never heard a Confederate soldier speak of a man who 
made money during the Civil War except with utmost contempt. 
History will repeat itself. 

A thoughtless man recently stated he thought $3,000,000,000 
too much money to raise by this bond issue, and asked how much 
three billions In gold would weigh. The answer came from a 
mother whose son had died in France. I commend it to you ag 
the weight of a liberty bond. 

Oh, mother with the lonely heart, queen of our good, good land, 

I’ll tell you what three billions weigh—and you will understand ! 

Far out upon the battle field where fire, poison, hell, 

Rained out their awful summons, there my sweet boy hero fell; 
And seeking in the murky gloom to kiss away his breath 

In mercy came God’s messenger, the angel we e¢all Death, 

And bending ae. over him in sleet and rain and mud, 

She took from out his dear dead heart the last, last drop of blood, 
And placed that drop upon the scale and watched the balance fall. 
For that one drop from a heart, God knows, outweighed it all! 


And if my darling gave h od, my sweetheart dead and cold, 
Can you, for whom lived and died, can you deny your gold’? 


In the newspapers last Sunday morning I saw a picture of the 
Kaiser with his six sons, three on each side of him. Looking 
at this picture I wondered whether in all Germany to-day there 
was another father whose six sons were safe and sound. I 
wondered whether in Austria, in Russia, in Great Britain, or fn 
France there was a father whose home had not been visited by 
the angei of death. As I thought of the suffering the Kaiser 
of Germany has brought to mankind, I saw another picture of 
him. I saw him standing behind the lines of his armies; stand- 
ing with blood-soaked hands; hands dripping with the blood of 
the sons of Germany, of the sons of France, of the sons of 
Great Britain; yes, dripping even with the blood of the sons of 
America. And from that bloody picture my mind traveled be- 
hind the ijines of the allies, where I saw another man; a man of 
peace and not of war; a man who, instead of teaching that war 
is a holy thing, has taught the divine injunction that “ thou 
shalt not kill”; a man who strove to prevent war, and even 
since we entered the war has held out the olive branch to the 
foe across the sea; a man who realizes to-day, however, that 
as long as the German Kaiser is at large there can be no pea 
and who on last Saturday at Baltimore accepted the challengt 
of the German Kaiser and said, “ From this day on it will be 
In response to that battle cry, 
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Army Appropriation Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. S. HUBERT DENT, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In tHe House or ReEpresEntTAtIves, 
Monday, June 3, 1918. 


Mr. DENT, Mr. Speaker, under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks on the Army appropriation bill I desire to place in a some- 
what more consecutive order the facts stated at different times 
during the debate. I also wish to correct, or rather explain, some 
of the multitudinous figures which were presented at thc time. 

First, I submit a statement prepared by Col. Arnold, of the 
Aviation Section. This statement I partially read to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Apparently there is a conflict between 
his figures in one or two instances and those previously given 
by me. ‘The first figures were taken from the testimony of Mr. 
Potter before the committee on May 7. The difference between 
the figures, as to the amount expended for planes, is explained. 
The former figures are $270,000,000, in rdund numbers, and the 
latter $186,000,000. The difference consists in $49,000,000 re- 
ported as obligated overseas and $35,000,000 of negotiations 
pending. These figures were included by Mr. Potter but not by 
Col. Arnold. Hence the difference. 

This table also gives the exact number of men and machines, 
explaining that the total number here and abroad on April 30, 
the date given in the hearings, was misunderstood to mean the 
total in the United States. This statement also briefly describes 
elementary training planes, advanced training planes, and com- 
bat planes. 

The total amount of appropriations for the air program last 
year was $739,067,766. Of this amount substantially $650,- 
000,000 came from the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Financial No, 1.—Obligated. 





ah. 


—_—_—— 











Apr. 30,1918. | May 23, 1918. 

Planes, propellers and spare parts, average price 

DOE PIBNG 'GO,000 . 2 5. acc ctccotnccecesecneccen= 1$185, 379, 492. 44 | $186, 154, 366. 79 
Engines and spares, average price $1,950 to $5,000. 247, 887, 288. 82 | 2 240, 803, 176. 65 
BE SIRE GaSe i cat 5 ag oa 9, 591, 752. 89 9, 590, 204. 54 
Machine guns, ammunition, and bombs: $24,000,- 

000 allotted to ordnance..............-0-.+00--00 27, 786, 688. 52 28, 496, 912. 33 
General equipment, including instruments,ete...| 32,274, 689.83 32, 768, 733. 47 
Cs Cals ov ivaqhoredsactadvewnsscsodanasanal 2, 450, 609. 2, 519, 824. 79 





Total obligations, $859, 839, 974.36. 

1 Figures of $270, 600,000 given by Mr. Potter in hearing made up as follows: 
Reported as obligated overseas but not verified to date. ............. $49, 000, 000. 00 
FERGIE OPI GiuL eS a Laks os cencrcsdasddvdcdesedsececaseddsats 35, 000; 000. 
FEE SRG rn 6 sa tnngosan ints ads 6 0nncagdeedeteael mat dandss eden wes 185, 379, 492. 44 


269, 379, 492. 44 





2 Difference duc to adjustments or cancellations. 
Financial No. 2.—Spent. 





—— 


Apr. 1, 1917. | Apr. 30, 1918. 








or prepeiues and spare parts (average price, 
ted dneaeieiatite «4 aaaa cite eddies! ' $3, 805, 465.00 | 2 $58, 019, 752.59 


Eevines ede spare parts (average price, $1,950 to 









REE CREO Toe on bess cacdscascéanese scuasxe 1, 541, 707.00 45, 213, 541.57 
yy ag SN A a i ea Vuela "$81 1201. 19 
Machine guns, ammunition, and bombs..... 828, 534, 211.53 
General equipment, including instruments....... 11, 110, 661.49 
aa aati th sc cnc anseeduacsvavesvencéeds died toNeeunkasesendeee 1 481, 476.18 

| 





1 This item includes engines. 
‘Total disbursements to May 25, 1918, $357,894,470.48, which includes a small 
amount for Signal Corps allotments. 
3 Excess over obligations due to fact that lump sum advanced to Ordnance Depart- 
ment is considered spent. 


_ Equipment No. 1.—Ordered. 





May 18, 1918. 


Apr. 27, 1918. 














Plane3: 
Elementary training 6,000 
Advanced training..............+. Wi aie eleiiannell 1, 600 
CARR. caches nvr cesiveseoschobeseapeqsonqesa 11,000 
Engines. 
Elementary training. ........ccecescsccececcee 10, 200 
MOTRBCAG CIO IG 555.0 vic bons niinndtincswniiiaesa §, 661 
NL 0k Racnas ct oettes natn cemnaeanonaiiaad 27, 500 
TARE. cddecdstvalochevctuecaivdeldiaioetuse 31, 413 
MRS. iu cee SRN GAGA « Cais cde Sada ce ddecue 1,052 
Machine guns........... ieeudeabedahiadd ncdoadinnes +114, 200 
Wid tosnevdecs ccacdcpeahipansestayaccunsete 722,000 








1 Decreased by 700. ¢ Vickers for whole Army; no allotment to Signal Corps as yet. 


& quipn vent No. £.— Deliv ered. 




































a > Apr. 39, May 18, 
1917. 1918. 1918. 
Planes: 
Elementary traininz. a 210 4,020 4,365 
Advanced training ai - "517 620 
Combat. ...... 33 lit 
SNIOININ os Joos oun saa acteeneie 195 195 
Engines: 
Domne? CHOING oo ooo onc ccncseccce dial 5, 27 6,123 
PTD CIUNIIN o c dn acccncdutegesads z 1,379 1,825 
WR 2 4icc- <r crtetncsticasbeennes 647 1,043 
SC onto a carat di fied ben cant 11,190 13, 868 
I a facn es. loca cad une aogntians cana’ $5 120 
III E285 oo See pa a to ect aad 25, 842 31,845 
NE Sod caaeires-aacccenscansddagdiante<dee None. None. 
Schools. 
Apr. 1, Apr. 30, May 25, 
1917. 1918. 1918. 
NI catucckadeadvanascdaddecdaannda | 2 is 127 
Ground schools—flying officers. ..............- Dae adiuaes 7 
Schools for nonflying officers. ................- Eee 2 
Aviators: pe <. 
United States ....... Abbddcddcddiwasetesesl 73 3, 467 
MUMMERS sacacestcacessadaatasssqagectedse es dewwuce | 1,746 
Total!..... cA iscabidbstctisnssRIGM REPS 5, 645 








Nonflying officers: 
United States 








Abroad ...... ‘ 
WIS £54 i565 i exacpacionnvcensnaqadseceslagdarenest 
Enlisted men: | 
MINE EB raicsccccasscssscicsesaceseed 1,800 97,319 £9, 0OL 
MI aids cide ccnaannahisenndananoanlans L teseetanae 35, 628 38,367 
ee sceuiticnsesaceal Recreate.) |. 132,917] 137,368 
sae assignment to ground schools—fly- 
ent reser, Le le Jo cas ees Nex 5,000 4,236 
Number at ground schoois—4 WRG ce tenes. isco { 2,713 3,394 
Number at primary flying elds in United | 
Pc cadcddnadscuncadessesavsdidethenldddidituenddéat 2,983 3, 398 
Asof May 9. 
Number at pursuit schoolsin United States....}... madaauded 145 152 
Number at observers’ schools in United States.}.. 88 432 
Number at bombing schools.in United States... 191 5A2 
Total at advanced schoolsin United States....-. 984 1,036 
Total at flying fields abroad...................- |-- «at RONG hiss d. 40552. 
Total observers at balloon schools..............|...0--ee wae 331 316 
On front. 
Squadrons actually at work over enemy line....!. sfauiosesida 5 7 





1 Includes two fields to be started June 6. 5 
3 Total given in hearing Apr. 30, misinterpreted to mean total in United States. 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED TRAINING PLANES AND COMBAT PLANES, 
ELEMENTARY TRAINING PLANES. 

This type of plane may be generally described as small in 
size and slow in speed, having a low-powered engine. It has 
very little climbing ability but considerable stability. They are 
provided with two seats and a dual control, one for the instructor 
and one for the student. 

ADVANCED TRAINING PLANES. 

This type of plane is constructed for higher speed, having a 
more powerful engine, and is adapted for acrobatic flying. It 
may have one or two seats, depending upon the kind of instruc- 
tion for which it is to be employed, as, for instance, pursuit 
flying, in which case there may be but one seat, or instruction 
in bombing or observation work, in which case there may be 
two seats. 

COMBAT PLANES, 

These planes embody the very latest improvements which 
have been developed, giving them great speed or great weight- 
carrying capacity, or other feature, depending upon the class 
of work for which intended. Generally speaking, there are four 
kinds of combat planes—fast single-seated pursuit planes, 
adapted to climb very rapidly; day bombing machines, which 
gre adapted to carrying a load of bombs while at the same time 
having a high speed, and having a high ceiling; night bombing 
machines, adapted to carrying a heavy load of bombs, but not 
required to be so fast; and observation machines, carrying two 
or more aviators, equipped for observation and reconnoissance, 


‘and usually provided with a strong defensive armament. 


For convenient reference, I submit an itemized statement of 
the amounts estimated for ‘and appropriated, together with the 
total: 








128, 
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Condensed memoranda relative to appropriations for support of the Army, fiscal year 1918-19. 













































Page | 
of ; Amount of Amount of 
hear- Items in committee print. Original estimate. New estimate. appropriation. authorisation. 
ings. 
1359 | Contingencies of the Army...........2- . shoal $300, 000. 00 $300,999.00 I bis Seb toon dcniccee sie ; 
ne 8 I I onc one radenc syne poeee suite 9,000 00 9,990. 00 9,000.00 }...... Dies ticles maven ° 
1360 | Contingencies, Military Information Section ins 2,000. 099. 00 2,009,909 00 1,500, 000.00 |......... aceladinaes i. 
1378 | Expenses, military observers abroad... deo 100, 000. 00 100,999 09 MTU BS onpcentsccebecs 
1378 | United States Services School... .................eeceee occ 82, 810. 00 82,819 090 MEE TEE Es ccncwcesens suave * 
1319 | Contingencies, Headquarters Military Department, etc én 20, 000. 00 20,099 90 BGO ONE. . cc'seveeiidscwdeer 
1383 | Coast Artillery School, Fort Monroe, V2...........-..-- ene 28, 000. 00 28, 009. 69 Bo WOO: OE Fe cv cccepncrengrecen 
ee) Der Oner Wr ee MIS cnn eho nox nn crccuccucbadevussobacnsvasepaaseiedse 1, 138, 240, 314. 77 1, 039, 488, 103 77 eS ie ee ee 
1124 | Commercia! telephone service, Coast Artillery.............. ecedbanipas vevens eras 16, 150. 00 | 15, 159 09 ne senda ony EEO TE eT IM 
Maintenance, Office of Provost Marshal General................e00e- vicesvabieias te J None. 15, 762, 090. 00 Di ONO OOD, iapdenlainad ¢<xeckans 
1125 | Washington-Alaska Military Cable Service............... cewonrccreecseceseces nee 147, 445. 09 147, 445 00 I  ctacmeeace inn dire aetna 
192 | Yay, and so forth, of the Army.............. Cbaeaebdsastedhke sense siensebeteded 1, 003, 934, 176. 40 1, 589, 959, 745. 14 PRO tS | 7 eee 
Subsistence of the Army: : 

28 Supplies, service, and transportation, Quartermaster Corps.............-..+ 298, 405, 655 57 830, 557, 398. 00 oS oa ay Ee ee 
3419 FUREIERT SURO, (OR NOTURINET BAUER... oc wnsesccnponennapescseseeseosdodas 231,754,055 54 | 552, 888, 399 00 ins in nas shins nos. cntey 
4133 Incidental expenses, Quartermaster Corps. ...........2- evashesounsoncn énguaal 10, 457, 814 59 37, 455, 787. 08 | PR ONO Oe Pen eee eek ett 
428 Transportation of the Army and its supplies. ............cccccccccccccccccecs 954, 180, 015 72 1, 251, 592, 993. 00 ¥, $32,006; 108: 00: bec. oc cccccccec ete 
663 | PE RERE BOE BETIS Re I iio s heb ccinnstnncendecenascinchesecnesscton 19, 735, 46. 00 70,559,605. 00 I Biehis cnndiiic ccensweiss 
a i Clothing and camp garrison equipage............ecceccccccccces psececeenwocwl),. Ktenpeeee Oneueen 1, 239, 199, 089 00 E20 FOO, COR. G0. boss cccesicndcsce ebex 

} Sieface and slipping facies. . ... .....:s c0cccecindsnsshigisinckssbvedeesitade seu None 143, 693,937 0. 143, 603,037 OF }..... inisstataids tte bid 
785 | honees for Caseiry,, APNE: GUE..0. vccnccccdstnininnsnscbictubiaden Setdtdedon 28,755, 991. 00 77,484, 081. 00 | 70,000,009.00 ..... shat getaiatcsimatd 
729 |} NE SL LEI LLANE ELLE EE IELTS 26, 839, 967. 00 387, 197, 899. 00 | 175, 009, 000.00 ..... Sc ieneihn ha ewe 
957 | Be Nee RS hive n'n'snckuss cnknecsebauuorennsaxedeeen ae ree 1, 247, 512. 00 § 2,991,950. 09 DB OOEASOO OE Sccbicrelecckeveiess 
$51 Roads, walks, wharves, and drainage. ..........ceeeeeee anise puhihiinsehoes eee 3,043, 443. 00 35, 117, 175.00 35, 117 175.00 ...... okbins ot pede 
1061 Alaska roads and bridges, ete...........-..06- ssiiiiiedenientidenmitiel Lecdeitilethinn eke 100, 000. 00 109,090. 00 ED on. scx ethisanndmmdidianee 
963 Barracks and quar‘ers, Philippine (slands......... Keaceaore Soveneageiee 4, 266, 830.00 | 4, 266, 839. 00 500, 000. 00 
1190 Construction and repair of hospitals .............cceceeeecencecnee pentnces tea 25, 090, 000. 00 83, 653, 612. 00 60, 000, 000. 00 
RDN 5. SRE et isis inn 00'> 099565605 65Nsan steed inns asectetbesbasoked 89, 100. 00 64, 600. 09 66,600. 
DOD 5 BO ORION FOE basin 00 cnctccnsocncesongs'cctassbueiebeuassoie ee oen 343; 110. 00 4, 629, 438.00 343, 110. 00 
ps ee, AEN WU I nn. occceveccacencensacdiicintdessssoosdudee 12,200. 08 12, 789. 00 12, 200. 00 
980 | Rent of buildings, Quartermaster Corps. .......ccccccccccccccccsccceccecececccece 100,015. 00 109,015. 90 900, 015. 
986 | Claims for damage and loss of private property ...........-.ss-ee0- jkubaenete saben 10, 000. 00 39,099. 00 30,009. 
ON OO OLE LE LTDA IE Rilpweé canine 75,009. 00 75,091. 90 75,009. 00 
Ne III on onc ondinccccccesccesédaenercrncetasenonsnsacted 157, 111, 894. 00 157, 111, 894. 90 267, 408, 948. 00 
OES Fr RR IO 6 oo sie cc cscnsccccecounesscboncctnccetel dctic caves winn due 69, 000. 00 69,999. 00 60,000.00 . 
2183 | Army Medical Museum and Library............ ocvtnainegeaaone bine ss oscbee 30,000. 00 39,999. 00. 25, 009. 00 
NNR is cnanntennihanmanpenbocananmaddiiachsastire 1, 300. 00 1, 899. 00 1, 809. 00 
2562.) Bueisetr Departaient, SMgeer Gots. ... o.oo cccccccccccnceccccsccesssocesccece 50, 000. 00: 59, 999. 00: 50, 000. 09 
$252 | Engineer School, Washington Barracks 30, 000. 00 30, 909, 00: 30, 000. 00 
1255 } Engineer equinment of troops...-.............eeseeeeeee 135, 000, 000. 00 135,099, 009. 99 135,,000,000.00 . 
BOGS | Ch Tiles STIs Cae Be CONT MIR iis lisse ibetctihadskcdckdebucdvectes 115, 000. 00 115, 099. 09 90, 000. 09 
Sees RUNNIN OUNONNE CUP RINESINUEE .. ..5 on kona ncacccnrscemiunacccsenonestonepnihess hes &92, 000, 009. 00 892, 003, 099. 00 892, 000, 000. 00 
312% | Contingencies, Engineer Department, Philippine Islands. .............2.0seseeee- 4,009. 00 4,99. 00 2, 500. 09 
Saas | Milltery wurveys MOGI. os. osteo ss ha cet ee esha aw See nd 1, 000, 000. 00 1,009, 009. 00 850,009. 00 | 
1287 | Lithograph press, Fort Leaverrworth, Kans. .......ccccccccccccccccccccecccccocs 6, 000. 09 6,099.99 6, 009. 09: 
5 | Ordnance service... .. BRT TRE BRAS 8 FAN) a TR ER oS Se eS 8 éss 25, 500, 000. 09 39, 099, 999.00. |. 30,000; OOD. GB bn. cess peesice> eaves 

SE SS INTER; TAGES onc os boo voce tices dececcngedtvecccessctecoue aace 390, 000,000, 00. 1,096, 485, 991. 00 399,000, 009. 09 |: $706, 426, 995. 00 
Oe 5 I BRR BRIN a ooo S05 bn vinics ponds deepedocivaddsccus databeneesec cans . 75, 200, 000, 00: 159, 273, 725. 910: 75, 200, 000, 03: $4, 073, 725. 00 
DF BE BE III a oe cncnwenscubicnsthiandaesstaeees adalah Cdeidie botsthbiee- tiga 50,000, 000. 00. 257, 324, 325. 00 50, 000, 000. 00 |: 207, 324, 325. 00 

SE 1 Orcas SOUPS GE BEIT. 6. ose oo oi ced ca lande cobeclecceus peewdwbuie des 93, 400, 009. 09 443, 699, 260. 00: 93, 400,000. OO | 350, 299, 260: 00 

33 | National trophy and medals, rifle comtests................ceeceeeeceees Wiiveoesea 10, 000.00: 10, 099. 00 BE CORE Livia cin one pwnidans peeiim 

| Automatic machine silliest... < coon nétccvive ctuated cb iedisiiese silitnicvelbisge dau 237, 144, 000..00: 574, 870, 000. 00 237, 144, 000. 00 | 337,726, 090; 00 
SES 1 REIT CIEE. cseircnnncnecinnepr nestoctinnnvnetiiontiddin th inudaataie oon 75, 550, 000, 00 347, 972, 590. 00 75, 550, 000. 00 272, 422,590.00 

| Authorization for ordnance supplies. .........cccccecccccccccescccseccccceccccs ¢se None. Ce EEE Pans cccvansotesceunes 500, 000, 090. 00 
O06: t Cintas Sok dons Of PELVAtS PLORTTLG... 2... sc ccccccc ceccoccbovcedemcsvoseseacocevasgeu 7, 800. 00 PO ss so see oer sum tok etoedacch cess 
— National TR PEON G IONE io 5 io cis acwecccccbbcecéccesécrogea 366, 500. 00 364, 500. 00 6, 450,150.00: |...... Gitmatde des bde 
1049 | Rifle ~anges for civilian i> structicn...........cccceccccccccccccccces ssbibddate sou 1, 720, 000. 00 1, 729, 900. 00: eco yah lh CP EET OD 
OID 1 Ce E58 ceed S No eB oe sa cein bath cede kiececibs ocecssosonedall 6, 018, 060. 00 2, 649, 000. 00. SO OO Bis isiis Sidi ceed 
¢3 | Ordnan-e equipment for Home Guards..............-e-ceecescenees siosmeperae aerial 4, 500, 000. 00 4, 599, 000.06: SAORI, cccevecens.is cee eet 
1059 | Reser--e Corps, quartermaster supplies Ste Pt nate dealt Data eciaar aanes ial 2, 135, 671.00 2,788, 096. 00 EE ta cov enetotesboceces « 
65 | Ordnan-estores, Reserve Officera’ Corps. ...... 2. cc ccccccccccccccccccccccoccccsce 2, 921, 725. 00 2, 921, 725. 00 2,921,725. 00 |....... bhber oes eens ° 
1069 | Qua*termaster supplies, schon]s and colleges..........c.ccecccecccccacccececcccecs 81, 505. 00 84, 505. 00 PO Gad oGisesciecccxete . 
66 | Ordnan-e supplies, schools and cofleges...... 2... ccccccscccccccccccccscscsscce 1,138, 700. 00 1, 138,790. 00 DL UOTE incnveteescencetecs 
PRK. vnc0spacestarateh be debeeehiphe ch asekabled bubs ntacecée ovokesenccesscsoune 294 IE since utes occa daa seule aka csianiceitcenipia Tce cians 
DR iosandcdn s<tbin cebaphiebeth chaagoeasenies bbsaneaies pucdacerink eben 7, 722, 944, 061.22 | 11,771, 607.347. 86 9, 583, 349, 808. 6. | 2,458, 332, 801. 00 
RECAPHTULATION, 
Total amount of appropriations for fiscal year 1918-19... . 2.2.22... eee eee cece eens chute ieelbednbe ewttied ub kike rere be eebstwbeeeek poeta vewteseces $9, 583, 349, SOS. 62 
Total amount of aithorization for fiseal year 1918-19. ........ 65 epee satin dagebed map wlecinpinds se oti vep Con deseueegee seb seebs enced panebubgh ole abe ces 2, 458, 332, 30%. 00. 
Fotal amownt of appropriation and authorization 1918-19. ..............scee6 Sebareepe banner aba peoghaenceid Os cadendd badd sathebhhsshathhonbas uaksanens bie 92, 041, 682, 609: 62 
Fiscal year 1917-18: 
Total amount of appropriations from all sourees... 2.2.2.2... 2. eee eens iswbscbeshootaupie Shimdp d peice db sueWEbes 6CLSTSS Paes oaceuouss eedece veees weneed - 5,248,654, 299: 49 
Total amount of tncrease over fiscal year 1917-18. . 2.2.2.2... eee ee eee e nee eneee Sop dene cuetvenbeacessid sits tensedsdewagpe cares vehibengebe sey A svewets - 6,793,028, 310; 12 





















I also submit a table showing the total number of officers and enlisted men on the several dates mentioned: 


wr erenasereesae 




















Officers: 
EE os ove owetcesshe carbene ie cbvansacesbyehbueh skates seks ebasaess hub sivetns woe nne siecle %, 
National Guard... ............006 Widie wensddu SERED EOL sbnesbebedvhescedecuseh Hpabecnabens deenecknae 13, 
REE VOOCIIGR, oo oo sits cvcawasceacedesdendsaventtidinslecanns tedtaboodaoes distouietnenaceennnach viekakin tasesusasesatiee <ahede 6 Otas Mibyvancvevivotditad 39, 
III MIDI. ons, nesta neenalia cians niin Oneenblesiendesee nannies nabdiiah Eipeduatiiel Cinonatotvigititeice 2; 
Staff 62, 
I POTD, 85. aciposbedoosnene bbUdbbeodnsdudess pales otbab bbb aibedeteie étphe te -iahiiniacn ean einmianad \ 493, 
SITLL, 2): Stmeitinsahennid pnb iebbaieiacieie haan cimesiaels neebedtinnminid deals hed ates heed i 174, 008 228, 425. , 430, 
PE is, <n av sc nbwvk sun cotebectgharhbethnassienedoteeiaes rans éipsedccccbbitobves cvcesssteenmetes 0 cence 6606 ew Wivewotnoreesttesibwenens z 74, 
DU REG. bi ninth oevbietinsielsiduvee gobbled bushdtds bubkcciidithe ty desk dbinéobciccseweclled tenedhon' de miumiedewepardahae denaieuttiabe 480, 
Pe Le NII 0.5 arin ensino ohnbndsGenit obaonhs hates haianrenna aeons 


’ 


3 





| Jan, 31, 1918. 
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T also furnish a statement showing the strength of the Army up to May 16, 1918: 








$$ $e 


National Army. Total. 






Reszzve Corps. National Guard. 


Officers. Enlisted Officers. Enlisted Officers. Enlisted Officers. | enlisted Officers. | Enlisted 








CI i ls sues cekdenecadhauxenmcaden 


GORI dak neat nade ticcn nccacdok tatwaks cadevbied iat Bote’ SA! ceded 


Adjutant General’s Departinent ..............cccccccccccccecscees 
Inspector General’s Department... ............-.eeeeeeee- 

Judge Advocate General’s Department . aa 
Quartermaster Corps. ........... 
Medicai Department. . 
Enzinoers............. 
Ordnance Department. . 
OS ee 
WOO SUROINE BEBE... 55 ccccccsccicsetusseceuaskaat 
CRMBMOUBBI SS li aco ddiasdcccesnckudsescdatiecsaucdent 
Professors 
Lk et RM PN se OS EET RR eS 
BOD ATUIONG «s\n visu canthincuskoghesensaceredpinenans daaugeucees 
Const Artillery Gorps. ... si secisdiccismedsscsdsstsbedchdbasiedsts 
SIDI oi 5 cin ecpeee deaquipee amis ddodlsoe eb agatereenatbas bene 












se eeeeee 


men. 


welt ewww een ealn sates sens 





In addition to the above there are the following officers not on active 
duty: Adjutant General’s Department, 4; Judge Advocate General’s 
Department, 2; Quartermaster Corps, 78; Medical Department, 6,645; 
Engineer Corps, 40; Ordnance Department, 85; Signal Corps, 27; line 
officers, 1,314 (Reserve Corps) 

This table does not include the men accepted on the recent call to the 
draft, which was for 150,000 men, who were to report between April 26 
ane — ™ nor the last call for 233,742 men, who will report between 

ay 25 anc y 30. 

In the National Army line officers are not commissioned in the several 
branches of the line, but simply in the National Army. 

on of the Reserve Corps line officers has not yet been 
completed. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, May 16, 1918. 

This statement discloses the fact that we had an Army, in- 
cluding the April and May drafts, on May 16, of 1,889,894 enlisted 
men and 140,133 officers, or a total of 2,030,027. The number of 
line officers is 75,608 and the number of staff officers, 64,525. 

It is a very interesting fact to note that, beginning with a 
small Regular Military Establishment of about 127,000 officers 
and men when war was declared, the establishment has grown 
within a year anda little more to over 2,000,000, most of whom 
have been equipped and trained. 

While some delays have occurred and some mistakes have been 
made, the War Department and the country are to be con- 
gratulated upon this wonderful achievement. 

There have aiso been organized: special and technical troops 
such as ambulance and sanitary troops, salvage troops, and 
many other kinds necessary to put a modern army upon a busi- 
ness basis. 

The appropriations for the Quartermaster Corps, Engineer 
Corps, and Medical Department were liberal so as to be sure to 
provide the proper supplies and equipment for an Army during 
the coming year of at least 3,000,000 men. 

It. may not be amiss to call atterion also to the fact that this 
pill, carrying more than $12,000,000,000, was reported by the 
Committee on Military Affairs by a unanimous vote, and that it 
has since passed the House without a roll call or a dissenting 
vote, and passed practically as reported. No better evidence of 
the united spirit of the American people could be given to the 
world of our determination to carry the conflict to a successful 
conclusion. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
In tHe House or RepreseNntATIVvEs, 
Tuesday, June 4, 1918. 


Mr. TINKHAM, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend re- 
marks in the Recorp I desire to print copies of letters which were 
sent out to Americans of German ancestry in New England 
during the recent third liberty-loan campaign. Many of these 
people, connected with the committee of Americans »f German 
ancestry of the liberty-loan committee of New England, live 
within the confines of the district I have the honor to represent 
here fa Congress: 


LipertY LOAN COMMITTER OF NEW ENGLAND, 
Boston, June 3, 1918. 
Hon. Grorce HoLpEN TINKHAM, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with a vote of the committee of Americans 
of German ancestry, I hereby transmit to you the inclosed letters which 
were sent out to Americans of German ancestry in New England and to 
the newspapers of the country during the recent third liberty-loan cam- 


paign. 
Respectfully, yours, M. E. Pierce. 


Boston, April 9, 1918. 

Dear Sir: We, American citizens of German pee whose names 
appear on this ietterhead, have been appointed by t 
committee of New England as a subcommittee to aid in the work of 
raising the quota required of Massachusetts by presenting the subject 
to all American citizens of this same ancestry, as is being done with 
ether nationalities represented in our citizenship, in order that we may 
thus again give fresh proof of the allegiance and loyalty which we owe 
to our country. 

We urge 7 loyal American citizen to make as large an investment 
in this third liberty loan as his or her resources Ii permit. Our 
country requires all and much greater help even than in the trying 
days when Schurz, Hecker, Heintzeiman, Sigel, Rosecrans, and over 
175,000 German-born men volunteered their lives for our common 
eountry, the United States of America. 

The Americans of German ancestry have never failed our country in 
the past, and we are sure they will not now. 

Liberty bonds can be subscribed for at your regular bank or at 
almost any national, savings, or cooperative bank or trust company. 
Kindly ask to have your a reported with the total from 
Americans of German ancestry. lease call the attention of all your 
friends of German ancestry to the contents of this circular. 

For any further information or kelp write us at our headquarters. 

For the executive committee. 

FRANK VOGEL, 
Chairman, 
JACOB MILCH, 
Secretary. 
date you are not of German ancestry, disregard this letter, but buy the 
nds. 


[This letter to be read at the next meeting of your soclety.] 


To AMERICANS OF GERMAN ANCESTRY: It has been suggested that a 
word from me might be useful in bringing to your minds a clearer 
understanding and inspiration of our duty to our country at this time 
than perhaps some of the people of German ancestry seem to have. [ 
am glad to do this, especially as in doing it I am conserving one of the 
important traditions and streams of American history and development. 
It is not strange that in a time like this there should be much con- 
fusion of thought. Nor is it strange that there should be bad and 
ignorant words spoken by persons who are themselves ignorant of our 
country’s history. 7 

No American has a greater reason for absolute and unflinching 
loyalty to America and American institutions than he of German 
blood, for that blood has been represented in every stage of our na- 
tional development, and it would be disloyalty to our blood and our 
fathers who helped to make America what it is if we did not as 
resolutely as they take our stand for the country in the time of its 
necessity. You need not think of any other country in this connection 
than our own. You are not fighting England’s battle or Italy's, or 
even France’s, but America’s, and that is.what you are to fix your 
mind upon. . 

Men of vour blood were with Washington and formed his bodyguard ; 
men of your blood were in the war of 1812: men of your blood by the 
hundred thousand were in the Civil War; they stood around the Cov- 
ernment then and unless they have forgotten their heritage in American 
history their descendants must be as loyal now as they were then. We 


firmly believe that they are and that, in spite of much misrepresenta- : 


tion and ignorant slander, our sons, the sons and grandsons of the 
veterans of the Civil War, by the thousand are in our Army to-day. 
Not a list comes to us from the front but bears names that show 
distinctly the German blood, maintaining the tradition which wes 
handed down to them by their forbears on American soil. No American 
of German blood cau think onc minute cf this record without fecting 
that his first loyalty and that of his children must be to America. 


e liberty-lean |. 


} 
| 
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That you must be suffering when you think of what this war has 
brought is understood by most thoughtful men. One of the wisest of 
these, Mr. Henry P. Davidson, of the Red Cross, said in his memorable 
speech in Tremont Temple, Buston: “I know no German-Americans ; 
but I can say to you that if they are loyal to America in this hour 
they have suffered what you and I will never suffer.” That was a wise 
and understanding statement of the situation, and I need not dwell 
upon it. We have all or us suffered, not so much by the revelations of 
the brutalities of German militarism as by the vicious onslaughts by 
men here at home upon us, who have been true and loyal Americans in 
every breath we ever drew. But let us not take the assaults of agita- 
tors and mouth patriots too seriously. They have their reward. The 
sober and outstanding fact remains, that in spite of them we must do 
our share and do it bravely and unflinchingly, toward seeing that our 
sons and grancsuus, who ate standing for America and American insti- 
tutions, do not sacrifice in vain. 

Germany in arms was never the Germany of our love and reverence, 
least of all its crass and brutal] militarism. Our Germany was and is 
the Germany oi her philosophers, he. poets, ber musicians, and her arts, 
not one of which ewes anything whatever to the brute power of her 
militarism. It will be a glorious day for Germany when freed from this 
great burden of shame she takes her place among the nations of the 
world again. 

I ask you, therefore, to let no opportunity pass to announce, and to 
announce boldly, and without fear, your loyalty and love for this our 
land by birth, as in my own case, or by adoption. as in the case of many 
of you. Help when you can, and let your fireside utter for its own 
uplifting the historic deeds of sacrifice which German blood has wrought 
in the structure of American institutions, The millions who sought in 
this land a home and an opportunity came because they saw bere a hope 
and a promise for a wider and freer life than could be found in Europe. 
Since our institutions and those of Germany stand front to front on the 
battle field. for Americans there is but one choice, and that is not a 
choice. since every fiber in us and every instinct of duty in us points 
the way to us, for in it Schurz, Sigel, Hecker, Heintzelman. and count- 
less others have shown us the path with unmistakable clearness. Do it, 
then, my brethren, not half-heartedly, nor with apologies to anybosy, 
and least of all because of the foul words of ignorant men, but simply 
because we are Americans, and this America is to us, no jess than to 
others, the home land of our children and children’s children forever. 
War destroys nothing that has a permanent interest to mankind when 
the heart and the conscience are clear, and we may confidently hope 
that when the smoke of battle has cleared away, the great things 
human, without respect to nationality, creed, or condition, will revive 
and the dreams of perpetual peace which lived in the souls of the great- 
est Germans will be realized. Talk these things through in your homes; 
let your children know now that the greatest thing they have is their 
American birthright, and urge them to stand by it and for it with all 
their souls and might and strength. I know that for most. of you this 
exhortation is needless, but let us in the face of the situation make it 
doubly clear, that the stupidest slanderer of our Americanism will be 
shamed into silence. 


Sincerely, yours, 
BrookLine, Mass., April 19, 1918. 


Your society should invest its funds in liberty bonds, Your members 
should be canvassed by a special committee. Let Mr. Milch know the 
total of bonds bought by your citizens of German ancestry from time to 
time and for the whole campaign. 





Apotpn A. BERLE. 





H. J. Res. 70, Authorizing Erection of a Statue of James 
Buchanan, a Former President of the United States. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, 


OF TEXAS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 6, 1918. 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, the debate on the joint resolu- 
tion for the erection of a monument to President James 
Buchanan having been xbruptly terminated, I took leave to 
extend my remarks upon it in the Recorp. I avail myself of 
that privilege. I would not have done so but for the discus- 
sion that arose between the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
DewaLt] and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper]. 
The former, in a forcible speech, quoted from a personal his- 
tory of James Buchanan, by William Uhler Hensel, an attorney 
general of Pennsylvania, these words: 

I state it ‘rom the record and after examination thereof, and mg 
opinion is concurred in by Judge Brown, of the Supreme Court, that 
if Abrabam Lincoln had lived as President under the same circum- 
stances and in the same trying times he would have done before the 
war what James Buchanan did, and that if James Buchanan had lived 
and been Presicent when Liaccln was he would have followed the 
path of the illustrious Abraham Lincoln. 

Instantly that opinion was vigorously denounced by a number 
of those opposing the pending resolution, particularly by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. Mr. Dewatr quoted also from Mr. 
Lincoln, as follows: 

I must save the Union. If I must free all the slaves, I will save it 
by freeing them all. If I must free some of the slaves, I must save 
the Union by freeing some. If I can save the Union by freeing none 
of the slaves, I would still save the Union. 

lie contended that under the unhappy conditions existing at 
the time, Lincoln and Buchanan both tried their best to avert 
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war, that neither of them wanted to plunge this country into 
war; a statement which I believe to be sober truth—a statement 
which ought to have allayed opposition to the pending resolu- 
tion but seemed only to inflame it. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Cooper], with great vocal and physical force, read 
from Mr. Buchanan’s message to Congress in December, 1860, 
as follows: 

Without descending to particulars, it may be safely asserted that the 
power to make war against a State is at variance with the whole spirit 
and intent of the Constitution. Suppose such a war should result in the 
conquest of a State, how are we to govern it afterwards? Shall we hold 
it as a province and govern it by despotic power? In the nature of 
things, we could not by physical force control the will of the people and 
compel them to elect Senators and Representatives to Congress and to 
perform all the other duties depending upon their own volition and 
required from the free citizens of a free State as a constituent member 
of the confederacy. 

And then Mr. Cooper commented : 

“He declared this Nation to be a confederacy, although the 
Constitution adopted in 1787 superseded the articles of federa- 
tion which had made the Colonies a confederacy.” 

He read further from President Buchanan: 


But if we possessed this power, would it be wise to exercise it under 
existing circumstances? The object would doubtless be to preserve the 
Union. War would not only present the most effectual means of de- 
stroying it, but would banish all hope of its peaceful reconstruction. 
Besides, fn the fraternal conflict a vast amount of blood and treasure 
would be expended, rendering future reconciliation between the States 
impossible. 

Those passages seemed specially to rouse his ire, and for pur- 
poses of contrast he read these words from Mr. Lincoln’s in- 
augural in 1861: 


If it were admitted that you who are dissatisfied hold the right side 
in the dispute, there is still no single good reason for precipitate action. 
Intelligence, patriotism, Christianity, and a firm reliance on Him who 
has never yet forsaken this favo land are still competent to adjust 
in the best way all our present difficulties. In your hands, my dissatis- 
fied fellow countrymen, and not In mine, is the momentous issue of 
civil war. The Government will not assaii you. You can have no con- 
flict without being yourselves the aggressors. You have no oath regis- 
tered in heaven to destroy the Government, while I have the most 
solemn one to preserve, protect, and defend it. 

I think he read this passage chiefly because of the last sentence 
in it. To call the Union a confederacy was an vifense, and to 
deny the right of the Federal Government to coerce a State was 
a crime to him. 

In what I write I only attempt to hold the mirror up to truth 
and to see whether the bloody-shirt professed apostles of Abra- 
ham Lincoln or Mr. Dewar and the gentlemen he quotes 
from speak with soberness and reason.’. When Mr, Lincoln, on 
March 4, 1861, used the language quoted, it is very clear that 
he had not then made up his mind to attack merely seceding 
States, even though it may not be clear that he had made up 
his mind to let them go in peace. I have read his whole in- 
augural carefully. He plead for time, for deliberation, and for 
the Constitution unimpaired. He declared that those dissatis- 
fied, referring to the slave-holding States, could have no con- 
flict unless they were the aggressors; that the Government 
would not assail them. He admitted what he called the revolu- 
tionary right to dismember the Union, and he closed his ad- 
dress not by a warning or a threat of force to prevent seces- 
sion, but by an appeal to hold the Union by bonds of affection. 
This notwithstanding many Southern States had already se- 
ceded, and Mr. Davis had been inaugurated as President of the 
Southern Confederacy, and South Carolina had prevented the 
reenforcement of Fort Sumter by firing on a United States vessel, 
the Star of the West, attempting to introduce soldiers into the 
fort on January 9, 1861. If the policy of coercion had already 
been determined upon by Mr. Lincoln he concealed that de- 
termination. On March 15, Mr. Justice Nelson, in the interest 
of peace, called on Secretary Seward, and even Seward then 
professed to hope for a peaceful adjustment, and practically 
agreed to evacuate Fort Sumter, while refraining from recog- 
nizing the southern commissioners who were then here in 
Washington, apparently because of public feeling and excite- 
ment at the North, Mr. Lincoln’s declaration that he had reg- 
istered an oath in heaven to preserve, protect, and defend the 
Governiient was not true. The oath he took, the only oath 
prescribed by the Constitution, was to faithfully execute the 
office of President of the United States, and to the best of his 
ability preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. I do not know whether he was conscious of 
his misquotation, but to those who held the Constitution su- 
preme in testing the questions of right between the States and 
General Government there was a vast difference between an 
oath to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution and one 
to preserve, protect, and defend the Government of the United . 
States. But things were moving with fatal speed between the 


time of Mr. Buchanan’s message and Mr. Lincoin’s, Passion _ 
was roused and being whipped every day into greater fury. 
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After the election in 1860, and after Mr. Buchanan’s words. 
earnest efforts were made in Congress during December and on 
up to the adjournment of Congress, March 4, 1861, to adjust 
peaceably the differences between the States. December 20, 
1860, a conunittee of 13 Senators was appointed to consider the 
distracted state of the country and the grievances between the 
States and report back. This committee was composed of 5 
southern .men—chissing Kentucky as southern—3 northern 
Democrats, and 5 northern Republieans. It failed to agree. 
Mr. Douglas. ene of the committee, in open Senate, stated that 
the five Republicans had rejected every proposition which prem- 
ised peace. and asked them to state what they were willing to 
do. Mr. Seward, also a member of the committee, andl one who 
was to be Secretary of State in the new administration, sat in 
his seat and was silent—an ominous silence to the Southern 
States. A similar committee appointed in the House likewise 
bore no fruit. 

It ought to be known to all students of history that up to 
December, 1860, it was generally admitted that any State had 
a right to secede, and that the Union was in fact a confederacy 
ef States. In cendemning Mr. Buchanan gentlemen condemn 
nine-tenths of the elder statesmen and the vast majority of the 
statesmen who-lived before 1861, including, as I believe, Mr. 
Lincoln himself, who speke earnestly of preserving the Unien, 
but net by ferce. In his inaugural address he not only denied 
any intention to interfere with slavery in any State where it 
existed but reiterated the statement of his party platferm in 
these words: 

The maintenance inviolate of the rights of the State * * * is 
essential to that balance of power on which the perfection and endur- 
ance of our political fabric depend, and we denounce the lawless inva- 
sion by armed force of the soil of any State or Territory, no matter 
under what pretext, as among the gravest crimes. 

He promised to enforce the fugitive-slave law. He said 
everything that words could ssy to remove the fears of the 
slave-holding States. It is true that he argued for the per- 
petuity of the Union. He argued that its perpetuity was im- 
plied in contemplation of universal law and of the terms of the 
Constitution. By this, I take it, he meant the Union was per- 
petual because the Constitution did not limit it. He claimed 
that the Union was older than the Constitution; that it was 
formed in 1774, matured by the Declaration of Independence in 
1776, and made perpetual by the Articles of Confederation 
in 1778, and then rendered more perfect by the Constitution of 
1787. He seems to argue that every compact, if its duration is 
not expressly limited, must be perpetual unless dissolved by 
the consent of all of the parties. It seems to me that the very 
citations he makes confound his argument. The very Confed- 
eracy of 1778, cited by him, which in terms declared itself per- 
petual, was in fact dissolved, and that not by the consent of all 
the States party te it, but by a part only of them, in 1787, 
when they formed a new Union under our present Constitution, 
composed at first of only 9 States out of the original 13, and 
leaving some of the original States out of the Union. 

Mr. Lincoln trod the pathway of constitutional controversy 
with care. He argued that “if a minority in such case will 
secede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which in 
turn will divide and ruin them.” ‘That the argument in favor 
of secession from the then existing Unien would be equally geed 
in case of any later unien of any of the seceding States is true, 
I grant, and that is the very Gibraltar of the argument in favor 
of secession, I believe that any voluntary union ef sovereign 
States from motives of sympathy, mutual interest, welfare, and 
affection ought net to be held tegether by foree when the affec- 
tion, the sympathy, and the interest that breught them together 
cease to exist—certainly not if when they united it was well 
understood they were not parting with their sovereignty and 
that they were not to be held together by force. And I am 
persuuded that but for the passions engendered by heated dis- 
cussions of slavery Mr. Lincoln would never have sent troops 
of the United States into the South. If he had not done se, in 
my opinion, the slavehelding States, after setting up a govern- 
ment for themselves, would have themselves freed the slaves 
and would have voluntarily seught readmission into the Unien 
after a few years’ separate existence as a friendly neighbor of 
their northern sister Republic. 

It was not force that brought the States together, but volun- 
tary choice induced by fraternal feeling and mutual interest, 
and that feeling and interest was the bond relied on by the 
fathers te held them together. It may be claimed and has 
been claimed that such a bond was a rope of sand. I deny it. 


The tie that binds husband and wife tegether is such a bend, 
and when it is perfect is stronger than life or death, but when 
jangling discord or unjust treatment. comes is it net better to 
Surely great States, whole nations, should be 


break the tie? 
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as free to withdraw frem a union voluntarily entered, else what 
becomes of the natural right of self-determination of peoples 
so eloquently proclaimed by us to-day? 

Northern States had passed laws in avowed violation of the 
Constitution. Virginia’s soil had been invaded by these hostile 
to her institutions, and that party in sympathy with her in- 
vaders, many of whose great leaders had denounced the Consti- 
tution as a covenant with hell, had come into power. When the 
South was being denounced all ever the North and the North 
being denounced at the Seuth, what other course was left a self- 
respecting peeple but to withdraw from a Union hateful to buth 
sections? 

In direct conflict with Mr. Lincoln’s claim of perpetuity of 
the Union, because it is not limited by the terms of the Cen- 
stitution, a great law writer of Massachusetts—Parsons—says: 


If the articles between partners de not contain an agreement that 
the partnership shall continue for a specified time, it may be dissolved 
at the —— of either paity, but no partner ean exercise this wer 
wantonly to the injury of the other partner without making himself 

msibie f: If there be a provision that 





respo or the damage he thus causes. 
the partnership shall continue a certain time, this is binding. 


Wo goed lawyer will disagree with Parsons. 

Mr. Buchanan was in the last year of his administration with- 
out ambition or expectation of further honors. He was per- 
senally opposed to slavery. He was a northern man, but he 
was reared in the school of strict construction of the Constitu- 
tion. He was peace loving and conciliatory, and his name was 
without stain or reproach. Let those who judge him row go 
back into histery. 

When the use of force against a delinquent State was preposed 
in the convention that framed the Constitution, Mr. Madisen 
declared that— 
the use of force against a State would look more like a declaration of 
war than an infliction of punishment, and would probably be considered 
by the party attacked as a dissolution of all previous compacts which it 
might have been bound by. 

And the convention expressly rejected the proposition. Mr. 
Ellsworth, in the Connecticut ratifying convention, said: 

This Constitution does not attempt to coerce sovereign States in their 
political capacity. 

Mr, Hamilton, in the New York convention, said: 

To coerce the States is one of the maddest projects that was ever 
devised. * * * Can we believe that one State would ever suffer 
itself to be used as an instrument of coercion? The thing is a dream; 
it »s impossible. 

Mr. Randolph in the Virginia convention spoke in similar 
strain. The idea of military coercion of ene State by the other 
States was adveeated by no mun of repute in any State after 
its rejection by the convention that framed the Constitution un- 
til 40 years after that date. The center of all the reservations, 
restrictions, and limitations in the Constitution and early amend- 
ments was the unimpaired ultimate sovereignty of the States. 
The doctrine of the right of tecal self-gevernment. as embraced 
in the rights and pewers of the States. was the sheet ancher of 
the hope of permanent freedom to these who fermed the Union. 

The right of secession was not first asserted in 1860 er 1961, 
The purchase of Louisiana in 1803 created dissatisfaction in 
the New England States because it was feared the influence of 
New England might be lessened, and secession was talked of 
freely without any question being raised as te the right. Cel. 
Pickering, xn officer of the War of the Revolution, and after- 
wards Secretary of War and Secretary of State in President 
Washington's Cabinet and United States Senator from Muassa- 
chusetts, denounced “the influence and eppressien of the ariste- 
cratic Democrats of the South,” and freely predicted and favored 
a northern confederacy. He declared that Massachusetts must 
begin the separation; that Connecticut and other States he 
named would follow, and that New York must be made the cen- 
ter of the confederacy. and that the Southern States would be 
left ““to manage their own affairs in their own way.” 

In 1811 Hon. Josiah Quincy, of Massachusetts, declared in the 
House that if Louisiana was admitted to the Unien it would 
free the States from any moral obligation te remain in the 
Union, and it would beceme the duty of seme States te prepare 
for separation. He was called to erder. The Speaker sustained 
the point of order, but on an appeal to the House the Speaker 
was reversed, and Mr. Quincy proceeded. The Hartford conven- 
tion of 1814 is history. There were delegates there chosen by the 
Legislatures of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut, 
and an irregular delegation from New Hampshire and Vermont. 
They debated the expediency of secession. They decided finally 
against its expediency at that time, but practically declared 
their right to secede whenever their interests might make. it 
desirable. 

This convention has been in great disrepute because it was 
regarded as an effort <o weaken the Government while we were 
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at war with a powerful foe—a war engaged in by us to protect 
the seamen and shipping interests chiefly belonging to these very 
States. 

In 1844 the Legislature of Massachusetts declared that— 
fhe project of the annexation of Texas * * * may tend to drive 
these States (referring to the New England States) into a dissolution 
of the Union. 

In Jackson’s administration Calhoun proclaimed the doctrine 
ef nullification of a Federal law by a State within its borders. 
Jackson threatened to use force to enforce the law. Nullifica- 
tion by a State remaining in the Union and secession of a State 
from the Union are very different questions. The one asserts 
the right to enjoy all the benefits of the Union and still defy its 
laws whenever the particular State may judge them to violate 
the compact between the States. The other only asserts the 
right of a partner to withdraw from a compact. I shall only dis- 
cuss the first—that is, nullification—to say that its maintenance 
must have ultimately resulted in a dissolution of the Union over 
the very question of slavery that finally brought about the seces- 
sion of Southern States, and to note the fact that notwithstand- 
ing President Jackson's threat of force he never used it. The 
nullification proclamation of South Carolina was issued in De- 
cember, 1832, to take effect February 1, 1833. Congress was in 
session. A bill was introduced in January, 1833, which was 
called the foree bill, to give Jackson power to use the Army 
and Navy against South Carolina. Great excitement prevailed 
and a great debate took place in Congress. Webster, Calhoun, 
and Clay participated. The day after the bill was introduced 
Calhoun presented his famous State-rights resolution. South 
Carolina had declared her purpose to resist if coercion was 
attempted. A clash was greatly feared. The struggle was over 
the enforcement of a tariff law, the constitutionality of which 
was denied by South Carolina and protested against by many 
other States. While the debate progressed and efforts at satis- 
factory udjustment were being made, Scuth Carolina, on Vir- 
ginia’s urgent appeal, postponed the operation of her nullifica- 
tion law until March 4, the closing day of the sitting Congress. 
At that time neither Jackson’s force bill nor Calhoun’s’ resolu- 
tions were brought to a vote. Mr. Clay brought forward his 
compromise on February 12. He offered to give up the principle 
of protection if its abandonment might be gradual, so as not sud- 
denly to strike down industries built upon it, and within 10 
years to reduce all tariffs to a revenue basis. He appealed for 
harmony and expressed very similar horror of war between the 
States to that expressed by Mr. Buchanan in 1860. He justly 
had presidential aspirations. He was denounced in public meet- 
ings in manufacturing States and was said at that time to have 
uttered the immortal words, “I would rather be right than be 
President.” 

When Clay closed, Calhoun arose at once, and as one who loved 
the Union indorsed Mr. Clay’s resolutions, which were passed 
and became a law on March 4, 1833. South Carolina soon after 
repealed her law and that was the end of nullification. It was 
not put down by Gen. Jackson, as is frequently declared. It was 
not abandoned by Calhoun. It was as a question simply re- 
moved by the genius and great heart of Henry Clay. Even Mr. 
Lincoln in his inaugural admitted the right of revolution on the 
part of a minority in case of a clear violation of right under the 
Constitution by the majority. Under our Constitution what 
milder, more just, or more appropriate form could revolution 
take than secession? The strongest argument Mr. Lincoln makes 
against secession is not one based on the question of right, 
but one based on practical considerations and on the conten- 
tion that unlimited right of secession leads to anarchy. Most 
doctrines carried to extremes lead to absurdity. The whole 
teaching that all just governments derive their authority from 
the consent of the governed carried to its extreme would mean 
that a minority in all republics might secede or resist the gov- 
ernment, yet practical statesmen continue to maintain that doc- 
trine, and the right of self-determination for the nations and 
peoples of Europe is stressed by the President and every party 
in the United States to-day. Its violation is the cause of the 
present world war. The truth always lies midway between ex- 
tremes. A whole nation, a sovereign State, has the right of 
self-determination, and all just government of such a nation or 
State must rest on the consent of at least a majority of its 
people. So that the question of secession in its last analysis goes 
back to the question of the original separate and full sovereignty 
of the States, and the question whether they parted with or re- 
tained that sovereignty when they entered the Union, whether 
the Constitution was a compact between sovereign States or an 
instrument of government of a single consolidated people, one 
State? This question was old to Mr. Buchanen and Mr. Lin- 
coln. They knew all its history; but for the benefit of critics of 
Mr. Buchanan and lest we ourselves forget, I wish to give some 
more of it here. 


First. Each of the States party to the Constitution and the 
present Union when it was formed in 1787 had been a separate 
colony of Great Britain. They had united as colonies to de- 
clare their independence of the mother country, but their 
declaration proclaimed that they “are and of right ought to 
be free and independent States,’ and when they made peace 
Great Britain recognized and acknowledged each of them as 
separate, independent, sovereign States or nations, and this 
notwithstanding their Articles of Confederation made in 1778, 
while the war was in progress. 

Second. These sovereign States first formed a voluntary com- 
pact and Union in 1778, which by its terms declared itself 
perpetual, 

Third. A part only of these States in 1787 seceded from or 
dissolved that union and formed a new compact and union, 
to wit, the present Constitution and United States, 

Fourth. In this new compact they omitted the declaration 
that it was to be perpetual, doubtless owing to the brief dura- 
tion of the compact of 1778 and the knowledge of the fathers 
that on sound principles, as I have shown, all partnerships, 
whether of persons or nations, for an indefinite period are dis- 
soluble at the will of any partner. The framers of the new 
Constitution did not declare the Union defeasible at will be- 
cause I fancy they did not wish to invite or suggest its dissolu- 
tion, but they tried by every stipulation conceivable to them to 
preserve the sovereignty of the States and limit and define the 
powers they intended to grant the Federal Government, and 
while its ratification was pending they virtually promised to 
still further safeguard the sovereignty of the States by amend- 
ing the Constitution for that purpose. 

Fifth. Several of the States, fearful of usurpation by the 
Federal Government, fearful that they might create a Franken- 
stein for their own destruction, remained out of the new Union 
for several years, thus reverting to their separate as well as 
sovereign Statehood until their fears were allayed. 

Sixth. Several of the States in ratifying the new compact 
incorporated certain conditions and provisions, which, of course, 
inured to the benefit of all the equal partners, The Virginia 
convention declared that the powers granted under the Constitu- 
tion being derived from the people of the United States might 
be resumed by them. New York’s convention declared the 
powers of government may be resumed by the people whenever 
it shall become necessary to their happiness. And little Rhode 
Island, when she finally came into the Union, did so with the 
declaration that the rights of the States not clearly delegated 
to the United States remained to the people of the several States. 
It has been claimed that the words “by the people” and “by 
the people of the United States” meant by the people of the 
United States as a whole and not by the people of the several 
States; but it was not so held by any of the statesmen of that 
generation, and to so hold as to these words when used by the 
ratifying conventions of the several States would be absurd, 
since no one would for a moment question the right of all the 
people of all the States to alter, amend, or destroy the Consti- 
tution or dissolve the Union or diminish or increase its powers, 
nor would anyone if the Union was a simple single consolidated 
Government deny the power of its people to change its form in 
any way. The only common sense construction or meaning of 
these phrases used by so many of the State conventions is that 
the people who were ratifying the Constitution and granting 
powers were trying to reserve to themselves alone the right to 
resume those powers, That was the construction of every states- 
man of that day, from Madison to Hamilton. The right of any 
single nation, as distinguished from a confederacy, to do as it 
pleases with its government being unquestioned, why then did 
these States make these reservations of the right to take back 
and resume the powers they were in the act of granting? If 
they were reserving these rights to the whole people of a con- 
solidated Republic, against whom were they reserving them? 

Seventh. The Constitution neither expressly nor impliedly 
diminished or impaired the sovereignty of the States but only 
granted certain definite powers to be exercised by their agent, 
but fearful of the usurpation of powers not granted the Con- 
stitution was amended almost immediately, while all its framers 
still lived, and every early amendment was made to prohibit 
something or the exercise of some power which the fathers 
feared might be attempted contrary to the purpose of the com- 
pact. 

Perhaps the most important of these amendments were the 
ninth and tenth. The ninth declares “the enumeration in the 
Constitution of certain rights shall not be construed to deny or 
disparage others retained by the people,’ meaning surely the 
people of the separate States, since no reservation was needed 
to reserve to the people of any consolidated State all their rights, 
‘Fhe tenth declared “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States 























are reserved to the States respectively or to the people.” Surely 
this amendment can admit of no‘question as to what people 
was meant by the reservation. 

Eighth. A little thing, but a potent one, is the fact that the 
military school of the United States at West Point, where Jeffer- 
son Davis and R, E. Lee were trained, taught in its textbook 
that the allegiance of the soldier was due first to his State, and 
the fact that Gen. Lee, trained at West Point, when he resigned 
from the United States Army said that he sheathed his sword 
hoping never again to draw it save in defense of Virginia, surely, 
as he conceived it, his sovereign. 

Ninth. The framers of the Constitution in the convention 
were not silent as to the right of the United States to coerce a 
single State. Madison, the father of the Constitution, denied it 
vigorously ; and, on his motion, when the proposal was made to 
authorize the use of force against a State, it was postponed in- 
definitely without a dissenting vote. 

The great abolitionist, Horace Greeley, in 1860, when agitators 
were preaching “ force,” declared in the Tribune that “if the 
cotton States wished to withdraw from the Union they should 
be allowed to do so,” and that “any attempt to compel them to 
remain would be contrary to the Declaration of Independence.” 
Bear in mind the declaration had declared the States to be free 
and independent States. 

If more can be asked, let us cite the famous Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions, the former adopted in November and the 
latter in December, 1798. ‘These resolutions were the basis 
upon which Mr. Jefferson was elected President in 1800, and no 
man who did not believe in them was elected President for the 
next 60 years. Mr. Buchanan, in 1856, was elected on a plat- 
form which declared— 
that the Democratic Party will faithfully abide by and uphold the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions of 1798 and 
in the report of Mr. Madison to the Virginia Legislature in 1799; that 
it adopts those principles as constituting one of the main foundations 
of its political creed and is resolved to carry them out in their obvious 
meaning and import. 

What were these Kentucky and Virginia resolutions? In con- 
densed form, as far as pertinent here, they are as follows: 

Kentucky declared that the Union was the result of a compact 
between the States to which each acceded as a State; that it 
possessed only delegated powers, of which it was not the final 
judge; that, as in all other compacts among powers having no 
common judge, each State had the equal right to judge for 
itself of infractions; that the powers not delegated to the United 
States were reserved to the States respectively ; that the States 
had the right to nullify illegal and unauthorized acts of the 
Federal Government. 

Virginia first declared her purpose to defend the Constitution 
of the United States against every aggression, foreign or domes- 
tic, and to support its Government in all measures warranted 
by the Constitution. Then that the Federal Government re- 
sulted from a compact to which the States ‘are parties and is 
limited in its powers to the grants In the Constitution, and that 
the States have the right and duty to resist when powers not 
granted are attempted to. be exercised by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Then she expresses regret that a spirit has been mani- 
fested by the Federal Government to enlarge its powers by 
forced construction “so as to consolidate the States by degrees 
into one sovereignty,” and appeals to all the other States to 
join her, by each of them taking necessary measures to maintain 
“the authorities, rights, and liberties reserved to the States, 
respectively, or to the people.” 

By reading these resolutions and Mr. Madison’s wonderful 
report referred to in the platform of 1856 we find that Mr. 
Buchanan was elected distinctly on the very views for which 
he has been called to task by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 
Moreover, in the very election at which Mr. Lincoln was elected 
those views were reflected by a vast majority of the votes cast. 
It must be remembered that Mr. Lincoln was a minority Presi- 
dent, only elected because of a split in the Democratic Party. 

Perhaps I ought to say something of Mr. Webster's claim in 
his great speech on the Union—that the use of the words “ we, 
the people of the United States,” in the preamble to the Con- 
stitution, showed that our Government was a consolidated gov- 
ernment of the whole people, of all the States as one State, and 
not a compact between the States. 

In the Virginia convention of ratification Patrick Henry 
strangely expressed the fear that such a construction might be 
given to those words or such an inference drawn from them. 
Mr. Madison answered him: 


Who are the parties to it (the Constitution)? The people, but not 
the people as composing one great body, but the people as composing 
13 severeignties, 


‘He satisfied Mr. Henry's objections and scruples on that 
point, and it was never raised again until Mr. Webster’s day. 
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In that great speech Mr. Webster distinctly admitted that the - 
States had a right to secede if the Constitution is a compact 
between the States es States. Was it such a compact? 

The historical truth is that the preamble to the Constitution 
was originally written, “We, the people of the States of New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts,” and so forth, naming all the 
original 13 States, thus showing plainly the meaning to 
be “the people of each State separately.” In that form it was 
adopted unanimously. It was changed to its present form 
simply and solely because it was not known what States would 
ratify it, and it was desired and provided that the Constitution 
should become operative between any nine States as soon as 
that many had ratified it. That is the history revealed by the 
publication of the journal of the Philadelphia convention, which 
possibly Mr. Webster had not read. The journal was intrusted 
to Gen. Washington and many years afterwards deposited by 
him with the State Department and was first published, I think, 
in 1836. No State ratifying the Constitution did so with any 
other understanding than that the people referred to in the 
preamble were the people of each State taken separately. 
Every ratifying State convention had the presence and counsel 
of its deputies who had framed the Constitution and knew how 
and why the names of the several States were eliminated from 
the preamble. 

Had those who made the Constitution dreamed that so great 
a perversion of their whole work would ever hang on a simple 
phrase they would have been more careful, but Knowing that 
in submitting the Constitutiun the deputies had signed for each 
State separately; that each State was then an independent 
sovereign ; and that each State as such was called on to ratify 
it; and that however great a majority there might be in favor 
of it in all the States taken as a whole it could not be ratified or 
made binding on any State except by the action of the peeple of 
that State, they were unfortunately blind to the mischievous pos- 
sibilities of its construction and of ingenious sophistry ; and the 
politicians of 1860 seized on this sophistry to help them deny 
the whole basic principle of the Constitution and the Union. 
These sophists never note that the Constitution itself never 
speaks of the United States as a single unit. It speaks of “ laws 
of the United States and treaties made under their authority.” 
It declares “ treason against the United States shall consist in 
levying war against them or adhering to their enemies.” Al- 
ways the Constitution speaks of the Union as a “ Union of 
States, as “ United States.” It speaks of ‘“ the several States,” 
“each State,” “that State,” “any State,” “the States, respec- 
tively,” “ the several States which may be included within this 
Union,” “ different States,” “ every State.” It named separately 
each of the 13 States, and always the framers and sponsors of 
the Constitution spoke of it as a compact between the States. 

The eleventh amendment declared the— 
judicial power of the United States shall rot be construed to extend to 
any suit * * * against one of the United States by a citizen of 
another State, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign State. 

Thus expressing as clearly as words can that the Union is a 
union of many States. They dreamed of a fraternal union, of 
States held together by love and interest. Perhaps the States 
have been fused into one by the white heat of war or by the 
passing of time and the increasing activities and functions of 
government acquiesced in since the war. 

I do not know whether that be true; but if it is true the most 
important amendment to the Constitution since its adoption is 
not any one of those written into it in the manner prescribed by 
it, but the fusion which I have just suggested. 

In denying that the Constitution is a compact between States, 
as was done by Mr. Webster, it is also necessary to ignore the 
final, the closing article and paragraph of the instrument itself. 

Article 7 reads: 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for 
the establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying 
the same— 

And the solemn asseveration follows: 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the States present— 

With the separate signatures of each of the States, by their 
deputies. The proponents of the solid-nation theory hang to a 
preamble and ignore every other part of the Constitution, and 
the whole proceedings of the convention that framed it, and 
the multiplied expressions of their purpose and meaning by 
those who wrote it, signed it, and ratified it. In the Federalist, 
urging the ratification of it, even Mr, Hamilton refuted every 
one of the contentions of the latter-day solid-nation advocates. 
He adopted Montesquieus’s description of a confederated re- 
public as apprepriate to ours. He denied the right to sue a State 
before a Federal court on the ground that the States were sov- 
ereign, and replying to the objection that the Constitution con- 
tained no bill of rights said it was unnecessary, because the 
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people of the several States had surrendered nothing of their 
_the same subject and of the same tenor, adding to them addi- 


inherent sovereignty. 
For why declare— 


Says he— 
that things shall not be done which there is: no power to: do— 

Thus affirming that the Federal Government had only dele- 
gated powers such aS are expressly or by necessary implica- 
tion granted in the Constitution, And, finally, he says: 

Every constitution for the United. States must consist of a great 
variety of particulars in which 13 independent States are to be accom- 
modated * * * hence the necessity of molding and arranging all the 
particulars in such manner as to satisfy the parties to the compact. 

I have quoted at length from. Hamilton and Madison because 
on their writings in the Federalist the Constitution was really 
adopted, but George Washington also had his say as to the 
nature of the Constitution and Union. In letters he repeatedly 
refers to the Union as “a confederacy of States,” a “confeder- 
ated Government,” and speaks of States acceding to it by rati- 
fying the Constitution. He calls the Constitution “a compact 
or treaty.” To Count Rochambeau. he wrote: 

The Constitution is to ve submitted to conventions chosen by the 
people in the several States and by them approved or rejected. 

That certainty is how “ We, the people of the United States,” 
did ordain and establish the Constitution. Even Webster, be- 
fore his death, in a speech at Capon Springs, Va., in 1851, de- 
clared that— 
if Northern States refused, wee and deliberately, to carry Into effect 
that part of the Constitution which respects the restoration. of fugitive 
slaves * * * the South would no longer be bound by the compact. 

Apparently he had forgotten that in his great speech in the 
Senute he denied that the Constitution was a compact. Or 
was it that he had changed his opinion? 

Legislative enactments deliberately passed by certain States 
to defeat the fugitive-slave clause of the Constitution were de- 
nounced by the convention that nominated Douglas in 1860, 
and must have been in the mind of the convention that nomi- 
nated Mr. Lincoln when that convention denounced the lawless 
invasion of any State. That legislation was strely a breaking 
of the compact by those States and, moreover, the denial of the 
Republican convention of 1860, that nominated Mr. Lincoln, of 
the right of citizens of the slaveholding States to take their 
slave property into the territory was believed to be a denial of 
the right guaranteed them by the Constitution. So that when 
the Southern States seceded they believed their right to have 
been violated, and the compact under which they entered the 
Union to have been broken by some of the States, and that the 
party just installed in power were committed to a breach of 
the eompact. No man ean question this, and so believing, no 
candid, unbiased student of tle Constitution, its creation and 
its history, will deny their right to the remedy of secession. 
All I have said has been better said before, but I say it again, 
and say it here, “lest we forget.” 

It may be partly repetition, but I wish to dwell a little more 
on the convincing story of Calhoun, Clay, and Webster in rela- 
tion to this subject. 

In January, 1833, John C. Calhoun introduced a series of reso- 
lutions declaring the Constitution to be a compact between the 


several sovereign States, a Union between the States ratifying | 


the same; that they delegated certain definite powers to the 
Union, reserving to each State the residuary mass of powers; 
that the exercise of powers not delegated is nnuuthorized; that 
the General Government was not the judge of the powers dele- 
gated to it, but that each State had the right te judge for itself 
both of the infraction and the mode and nature of redress; and 
that the claims that the United States formed one Nation or 
people and that the allegiance of the people of the States had 
been transferred to the General Government were contrary to 
the most certain, plain historical facts. 

These resolutions were opposed by Mr. Webster in what has 
been called his great speech, to: which I have referred, in 
which he claimed the Constitution was not a compact between 
the States in their sovereign capacities, and therefore that no 
State had the right or power, except by revolution, to dissolve 
the Union, or to relieve itself in any way against usurpation by 
the Federal Government. The speeeh was full of error in fact 
and sophistry in logic. But even Mr. Webster in that speech ad- 
mitted that if the Constitution was a compact between sovereign 
States, each State had the right to dissolve the Union or secede 
from it. 

Mr. Calhoun replied, and the two speeches constituted the 
strongest arguments. that can be made for the two sides. The 
reply of Mr, Calhoun. to Mr. Webster seems to be conclusive. 
Mr. Webster never made a rejeinder.. No vote was then taken 
on the resolutions. You. will remember it was the wise. resolu- 


tion of Clay that bridged over that troubled time. 









In 1837 Mr. Calhoun introduced another set of resolutions on 


tional resolutions upon the question ef slavery. His resolu- 
tions, covering the same ground as those of 1833, were brought 


-to a vote on January 3, 1838, In the Senate and adopted by 


more than two-thirds majority. This was the verdict of the 
statesmen of that day upon. the issue joined in the great speeches: 
of Mr. Webster and Mr. Calhoun five years before, which had 
been much discussed in the intervening, time. 

Mr. Webster was still in the Senate in 1838, but while he 
voted against the resolutions he did not take up the gauntlet 
thrown down by Mr. Calhoun fn debate or attempt again to 
refute the principles asserted by the resolutions. Votes were 
taken on the resolutions separately. The States voting for the 
. first resolution were: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, 
, Iilinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Michigan, 
-Minnesota, North Carolina, New Hampshire, New York, South 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Virginia. Those voting 
against it were: Delaware, Indiana, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. Ohio was divided, and Maryland 
failed to vote. 

All of the other resolutions In the series were adopted by an 
even greater majority than the first. Mr. Clay, who was pres- 
ent, voted with Mr. Calhoun, and when Mr. Webster, at Capon 
Springs, Va., in 1851, declared, “I am as ready to fight and fall 
for the constitutional rights of Virginia as I am for those of 
Massachusetts,” it seems to me that had Massachusetts been 
invaded by the armed forces of the Union, Webster would have 
been. as much of a rebel as Jefferson Davis was in 1861, and 
furthermore that he would have indorsed the very expressions 
of James Buchanan which were read and condemned by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin on the floor of this House. 

Mr. Lincoln held the Union above the question of slavery 
and above the Constitution; Mr. Buchanan held the Constitu- 
tion above the question of slavery and above fhe Union. Since 
both of them took the same oath of office, and since the Constitu- 
tion itself prescribed that oath, requiring them to “ preserve, 
protect, and defend the Constitution of the United States,” who 
shall accuse Mr. Buchanan if he placed that obligation above 
all others? Up to 1861, Mr. Webster and Mr. Cooper to the 
eontrary notwithstanding, in the light of the facts, were the 
States sovereign? Yes. Was the Union a confederacy? Yes. 
Was the Constitution a compact? Yes. 

The fierce storms of those days have died down to the gentle 
murmurs of. far-away music; the leaves of many autumns and 
the snows of many winters have fallen gently upon the graves 
of Buchanan and Lincoln; time and mother nature have 
soothed and healed our heartaches and scars and wounds; the 
memories of the war between those who fought for and against 
the faith of our fathers have grown dim and mellowed by the 
charity that never faileth. 

After the war the Supreme Court of the United States in 
dismissing the indictment against Jefferson Davis decided that 
he was not guilty of treason or any crime, and those of us 
who yet believe that Calhoun and Buchanan and Lee and 
Davis were right feel that they were vindicated by the great 
| court, and we know that before that greatest court of all, that 
court where the hearts of men are searched and all secrets laid 
bare, Buchanan will meet no charge for the efforts he made to 
prevent fraternal strife, and Davis, Lee, and Jackson will be 
justified. We trust “the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God.” He guided and governed the 
event. We are content. All bitterness is gone from us. [It 
seems to be time for even politicians: to cease trying to stir the 
passions of 60 years ago and give just judgment of the lives 
and characters of all the actors in the great drama of that day. 
If possibly we might have remained divided, had the South 
been allowed to secede peaceably in 1861, who can say but 
that our right to secede was taken away that we might be held 
in union and strength for this great day? ‘“‘ How unsearchable 
are His judgments, and His ways past finding out!” 

In the baptism of blood that is come and is coming we are 
united. Our country is one country. There is no cotton State, 
no manufacturing State, no North, no South, no East, no West; 
we are just one great, united people, whether we be State or 
States. We love the flag with its 48 stars and 13 stripes: We 
love the Union it stands for and typifies, with its stars of 
glory and stripes of afflictions—the Union cemented as it was 
in the day of its creation by the common dangers, the common 
interests, and the unstinted love of all the people of all the 
States. 

So let the Union, bound by the glories it has won and shalt 
win, by the trials and dangers it has passed and must pass, 
by the love of liberty and devotion to justice and righteousness, 
stand forever! 














Memorial Address of Hon. David A. Hollingsworth at 
Columbus, Ohio, May 30, 1918. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, June 5, 1918. 


Mr, LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address de- 
livered at Columbus, Ohio, on Memorial Day, by Hon. Davin A. 
Ho.irneswortnH, a Civi] War veteran. 

The address is as follows: 

ApprEess or Hon. Davip A. HotiineswortH, REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
OHIO, ON MEMORIAL Day, 1918, ar COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

Comrades of the Grand Army, soldiers of later wars, and 
friends, I am very glad to be with you on this memorial occasion 
at the capital city ef the great State of Ohio, central Common- 
wealth of the great American Republic, modern Mother of Presi- 
dents and of many illustrious statesmen whose names and fame 
have added luster and dignity to the Buckeye State. Here 
boyish memories crowd in upon me of a day long ago when, as 
a 16-year-old lad in uniform, after less than a month’s training 
at Camp Chase, I marched with the Twenty-fifth Ohio Regiment 
down High Street early in July, 1861, to the old Pan Handle 
Station co entrain in cattle cars for the front in a war destined 
soon to shake the very foundations of civil liberty. The hard 
board seating of those cattle cars was not as inviting as the 
luxurious upholstering of the modern Pullman, but I trust it is 
not offensive in this presence to suggest that their blue-clad 
volunteer occupants were as courageous, patriotic, and «deter- 
mined as the khaki-clad lads of 1918 moving to the front in 
Pullmans and ocean liners with the same high resolve and pur- 
pose of defending home and country, liberty, and the sacred 
rights of freemen against autocratic power. 

Both deserve the highest honors the American people can 
bestow upon brave men, and to-day, in this most crucial hour 
of our country’s history, this fact is mani ested by a patriotie, 
God-fearing citizenship laying aside business cares and in a 
spirit of gratitude assembling all over our broad land for the 
double purpose of honoring the soldier living and paying de- 
served tribute to the soldier dead of the Republic. Veterans of 
the Civil War do not claim exclusive honors. Recognizing the 
spirit of comradeship in patriotic endeavor wherever found 
they are proud to share honors equally with those of all other 
wars, from the red-coated attack on our colonial life in 1776 
down to the present world-wide conflagration and upheaval, the 
end of which no human mind can fathom, and only the Infinite, 
in the clear sunlight of inspired wisdom, can read the horoscope 
of the future. 

Tragedy follows tragedy in such sudden and hearthreaking 
desolation that in our blindness doubts arise unbidden as to 
wherein man, considering his bloodthirsty instincts; is superior 
to the brute creation. As in a maelstrom, modern civilization 
and humanity seem to be in a swirling current of darkness, 
with nothing but the merciful goodness of a just God to give ligh¢ 
and hope to mankind. It is truly an hour for sober thought by 
a sober citizenship. The elements of horror and hatred are 
found everywhere. A supreme crisis is approaching; the powers 
of good and evil seem arrayed against ench other in the modern 
world. It is backward to the jungle for mankind or onward 
and upward. sword in hand, along American lines, until the 
highest ideals of civilization shall be realized. Autocracy and 
self-government are in a death grapple. There is no mid‘le 
ground. Absolute loyalty to American institutions and Ameri- 
can ideals is the only test of American worthiness in the indi- 
vidual citizen. It is vital to victory and peace such as must be 
secured before the sword of the Republic can again be sheathed 
ir. honor or safety. 

Doubly significant, therefore, are the patriotic exercises of 
this holy day, teaching. as they do, to young and old alike, that 
in America duty and sacrifice are esseutial elements of good 
citizenship. They emphasize in this crucial hour, perhaps the 
most portentous in the world’s history sinee the stars sang to- 
gether at the dawn of creation, the fixed determination of the 
American people to defend at all hazards and to the death, if 
necessary, the blessings of civil and religious liberty won by our 
forefathers on the battle fields of the Revolution and which they 
and their children have enjoyed for more than a century under 
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the protecting aegis of Old Glory, flag emblem of a free people, 
never lowered in defeat, and destined, if the patrietie outpour- 
ing of to-day be any augury of the future, never to be lowered 
in dishonor while brave men stand ready to defend it. 

We are in a world war, at the “ peak and crisis“ of it, as the 
President has recently told us. The very ends of the curth are 
convulsed with war preparations, and the glad greeting of peace 
on earth, good will to men, except at the point of the sword, 
seems to have been forgotten by both priest and layman. Ger- 
man aggression hus forced world-wide problems vital to civiliza- 
tion itself upon a peace-loving people, long accustomed to re- 
gard as sacred the warning of Washington to avoid foreign en- 
tanglements. Americans of good intentions may net have all 
agreed as to the original inception of the war. its causes, or its 
subsequent management; mishaps and misunderstandings, even 
blunders, may have occurred, but, nevertheless, the awful hour 
of destiny has struck for the Republic, and there must be no 
faltering or hesitancy among freemen. The basic principles of 
liberty, its very existence and the existence of freedom sand 
righteousness in the world, are challenged, assailed, by ruthless 
warfare and treachery, so that united patriotic action has become 
a necessity for the s: fety and welfare of all self-governing peoples. 
There is no room now for laggards in the world. 

Further dalliance with kaiserism is weakness, or worse. It 
is treachery to American ideals. Differences of opinion, if any 
exist, must be reconciled or subordinated to victory if we would 
defend our homes against would-be ‘despoilers of the race. 
Human liberty, sacred honor, and all things that make for peace 
and happiness in the world, all things dear to American hearts 
and homes, are at stake in the horrible holocau-t of the present. 

The eall to duty, like the shot at Lexington. has been heard 
around the world. It will be answered us in 1776 as surely as 
God reigns in the hearts and consciences of freemen. 

Congress has acted officially, partisan feeling has been stilled, 
and the last man and the last dollar, if necessury, pledged to the 
realization and rededication of repubiicun aims and purposes. 
That pledge will be kept unless red blood has ceused to run in 
American veins, which God forbid. 

As at Balaklava, it is not fur loyal men to reason why, not to 
make reply, when called upon for service or sacrifice in defense 
of home and country. Forward must be the battle cry of a 
liberty-loving world if victory and safety are to be secured. 

But, my comrades of the Grand Army, vanishing heroes, old 
men, as we are called by the thoughtless, while joining heart 
and soul in the intense loyalty and broad world views of the 
present day, a little retrospection and special pride on our part 
may be pardoned on this one day of the year long ago set apart 
and dedicated in the hearts of a grateful people. before the re- 
cent proclamation of the President giving double significance 
to the day, as peculiarly sacred to the memory of those who in 
the dark days of the sixties offered their young lives a willing 
sacrifice for God and country. Their heroism and devotion to 
liberty and republican ideals have never been and never will 
he excelled; they were the limit of unselfish devotion to duty. 
The struggle was of gigantic proportions. Anglo-Saxon faeed 
Anglo-Saxon in battle with a fierceness pever surpassed until 
the present brutal, poisonous, Gud-defying, ruthless warfare was 
conceived by our enemies to shock and horrify the civilized world. 

The estrangements, bitter as they were, thus caused by the 
Civil War between the North and the South are happily of the 
past, vanished utterly as the followers of Grant and Lee, and 
their sons and grandsons, have met together on later battle 
fields under one flag, the dear old Stars and Strtpes, and 
mutually learned to respect American manhood, although still 
radically differing in some matters of principle supposed to 
have been settled by the arbitrament of the sword. We of the 
Northland are not expected, nor will we, even after the lapse of 
a half century, forget the boys in blue and their hervic sacri- 
fices, or such leaders as Lincoln, Stanton, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Logan, Hancock, Hayes, Garfield, Custer, and others 
lopg ago called to their reward; nor do we object to southern 
loyalty to the memory of Confederate leaders or to southern 
eulogies being pronouneed at the graves of Confederate dead, 
either ip the Southland or the Northland, wherever they may 
be sleeping. Time, seemingly, has silenced passion and ill will 
between the sections, although strange exceptions occasionally 
arise and tend to cast doubts upon the good fuith of sume of 
the supposed settlements of the war. 

They ought not to be reopened or referred to, especially on 
memorial occasion; but, as exceptions, I trust the mention of 
some of them may not be improper as reminders of never-to-be- 
forgotten histerie facts. 

As an illustration showing the tenacity of southern senti- 
ment to southern ideals, the present House of Congress recently 
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authorized the erection of a monument on one of the most con- 
spicuous squares of the National Capital to the memory of 
James Buchanan, who, as President at the opening of the Civil 
War, sat complacently in the White House, without effective 
protest or effort, and saw the Government he had sworn to 
protect and defend drift rudderless and pilotless into the 
vortex of rebellion only to be rescued by loyal sons of the 
Northland after four years of bloody warfare. Some objection, 
although futile, was naturally made to the passage of such a 
resolution and sharp discussion ensued. It could not well be 
otherwise in a Congress sitting in plain view of an unfinished 
monument, wholly neglected, to the memory of Gen. Grant, suc- 
cessful leader of the Union Armies and twice elected President, 
and who had at Appomattox received from Gen. Lee his sword 
in token of the surrender of the Southern Army, and with true 
knightly gallantry had at once returned it to him on the field 
of honor and at the same time granted terms of surrender to 
the vanquished legions of the Southland more generous than 
ever before given by victor to vanquished in any war in history. 

Other incidents of like character which mitht be mentioned, 
such as fulsome prearranged eulogies of Jefferson Davis on the 
floor of the House and a denial by the same committee that re- 
ported the Buchanan resolution of a modest monument to Gen. 
Custer, who led the last grand charge at Appomattox and re- 
ceived for his chief the white flag of Lee’s army, and whose 
heroic death at the Custer massacre in 1876 shocked the entire 
civilized world. 

But, comrades and friends, as the recital of such incidents 
may not seem in entire harmony with the patriotic purposes of 
the day, especially the prayerful suggestions of the President, 
let us banish them utterly from our minds and hearts. We are 
here to cherish only the memory of good deeds and, if possible, 
to forget the evil designs of the enemies of our country in the 
long ago. The mantle of charity must cover the faults, if any 
there be, of both the Blue and the Gray, and the Americanism 
of both must now give inspiration to their descendants as they 
battle together on fcreign soil for God and humanity. The 
eternal verities of history are secure, and we of the Northland 
need not fear that any attempted perversion of history will 
make white appear black or black appear white in the essential 
eleinents of the peace entered into at the close of the Civil War. 

It ended in a victory for humanity on the Western Continent 
just as the present war must and will end in a like victory over 
the whole wide world. 

The battles of life are not ended for the surviving soldiers of 
the Civil War, who are especially honored to-day and pointed 
to as silent object lessons of patriotism for the emulation of 
millions of young men mustering for service in the present war. 
In reality they face more dangerous conditions from age and 
natural causes than in the most critical hours of their army 
life when youth and health and hope were with them. Death 
as suddenly as from a torpedo shell is not uncommon. The 
remnants of both armies are in fact in the trenches and on the 
firing line every day, all the time, unarmed and helpless against 
the grim reaper. The average fatality among them, based upon 
numbers, is simply appalling. It rivals the deadliest moments 
of Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg or the recent death struggles 
in the trenches and on the western war sectors of Europe. It 
admonishes all who took part in the heroic scenes of the sixties 
that the final inevitable end of life’s campaign draws near. 
Taps are constantly sounding in our ears. Soldierly courage 
and manly character are as essential to true Americanism to- 
day as they were when hydraheaded treason sought the life of 
the Nation. 

Old men, it is true, with the silvery gray mark upon us all. 
and yet we know we have duties yet to perform here upon earth 
or we would not be here, spared monuments as we are, seem- 
ingly awaiting the final bugle call to service on the other shore. 
He who takes note of the sparrow’s fall is pot unmindful of 
His own children. The gracious lengthening of our days must 
be for some wise purpose. He knows, but His purposes are not 
revealed, and we can only stand at attention like true soldiers 
ready for duty when and where ordered, if it be only as living 
object lessons of loyalty and encouragement to American heroes 
in this frightful hour of destiny. 

Hats off to the veterans both of the Blue and the Gray, noble 
sires of khaki-clad sons, on Whom the real hopes of a bleeding 
world must rest to-day. 

But comrades, and by comrades I mean the soldiers of all our 
wars and their descendants, in the natural enthusiasm and self- 
interest of ocensions like this we must not forget that there are 
civic heroes as well as military heroes in the life of every nation. 

The sainted mother who gives her only boy to her country, as 
thousands of them are doing to-day and as thousands have done 
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in former wars, is eé much 2 heroine in that act as he is q hero 

in the hour of battle. She does not have, as he has, the excite- 

ment and comradeship of glorious war to sustain her when 

gloomy thoughts gather and distracting heartaches come to her 

in the uncertain hours of battle. The anxious waiting for news, 

the suspense, and the final reality are nerve racking beyond . 
compre. Silently and alone her tears are shed, silently but no 

less heroically, like the prophet of old, she places her young 

idol on the altar of God and country and only her prayers can 

follow him. 

Sainted mother! God Himself asks no greater sacrifice. 
Hats off, therefore, to the mothers of the land! 

Nor must we forget in the enthusiasm of Memorial Day that 
the Republic of our fathers has successfully weathered the 
storms of more than a century under their guidance. Its rich 
fruitage marks epochal periods in American history, and not- 
withstanding the present war excitement and tension it is well 
to stop and look backward for a moment in contemplation of the 
gradual progress of the country from a few struggling Colonies 
in 1776 to its present imperial domain, reaching as it does, in 
influence and in fact, around the whole habitable globe. WNa- 
tions, like individuals, learn wisdom from observation as well as 
experience. Hermit nations are no longer possible. 

It is well, therefore, for all nations at stated periods to take 
note or inventory of their own progress and Ccevelopment. In 
our own land we begin with the American Revolution. The 
great men of that day, plain Americans as they were, civilians 
and soldiers alike, deserve the gratitude of mankind for having 
left indelibly stamped upon the pages of history such matured 
thoughts and lofty ideals as to form beacon iights of progress 
for the world. 

It is said, and present-day conditions confirm it, that out of 
our Revolutionary War England, proud foe of the Colonies and 
of liberty as she was at that time, received more of actual good 
and future advancement than did the struggling Colonies them- 
selves. The scales fell from imperial eyes at Yorktown, and 
although the struggle was half-heartedly renewed in 1812 the 
idea of autocratic control over free peoples seems to have be- 
come a barren ideality with England after the Battle of New 
Orleans. All her struggles since Packingham’s defeat down to 
the crossing of swords with the Kaiser have pointed in the direc- 
tion of liberalism and away from autocracy. Freely admitting 
mistakes, she has seemingly crossed the rubicon of modern 
progress, and to-day, standing as an ally of the French Republic, 
locked arms in sentiment and instinct with her American Colo- 
nies of 1776, liberalizing gradually but certainly toward Ireland 
and all the other dissatisfied elements of her vast empire com- 
monwealth on which the sun never sets, she is uninfluenced and 
unshackled to-day by past autocratic notions, honored among 
modern nations, and joined with America is leading the English- 
speaking world upward, upward, until, as recently seen in Jeru- 
salem, the cross is to replace the crescent and civilization tri- 
umph over barbarism in every form. 

Hats off to England and her allies! 

As Americans we point with pride and satisfaction to our 
own national life, and although feeling keenly the horrors of the 
present foreign war we look to the future hopefully and without 
fear. It is as inspiring to American freemen as was Thermopyle 
to the Spartans. 

Aside, therefore, from the hallowed sentiments of Memorial 
Day and the special recognition of our obligations as a Nation 
to all the soldiers of the Republic, we must be careful in our 
enthusiasm not to detract from the just meed of praise due to 
the great civilians who in colonial times formed and fashioned 
the Government itself—those who, in the dark days of British 
oppression, before the dawn of liberalism in Europe, conceived 
the idea of American independence, and who, 1fter solemn de- 
liberztion, issued to the world that immortal document wherein 
they declared the colonies free and independent States and 
pledged “ their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor” to 
establish and maintain the American idea that “all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by the Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” These men deserve to be remembered 
by posterity, not only for the brave, bold stand they originally - 
took against oppression, but for the statesmanlike manner in 
which they managed the civil affairs of the Government during 
the war which followed, unti! England, then the proudest mon- 
archy in existence, still clinging to the autocratic notions of 
old King George, was compelled to acknowledge American in- 
dependence. No less credit is due to those of our ancestors on 
whom devolved the task of utilizing the great victory won by 
the colonists, of organizing out of the chaotic elements existing 
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at tlie “lose of the Revolutionary War a Government strong and 
compact, capable of resisting the shock of future wars, and yet 
one which should preserve and» maintain the almost absolute 
freedom of its citizens. 

There were few republican governments in those days as models 
to guide them. Since the efforts of Greece and Rome no nation 
of any considerable magnitude had ventured to try the experi- 
ment of government by the people for the people. True, Switzer- 
Jana, the neutral gem of Europe, and perhaps some other simail 
States, maintained a republican form of government, but they 
were almost useless as models because of their limited terri- 
torial extent and minor political importance. 

A government suited to the wants of a few thousand people, 
living within a few square miles, was wholly inadequate for 
a nation of millions of people scattered ove. millions of square 
miles. Our ancestors were, therefore, left almost entirely with- 
out valuable precedent or guide in the formation of govern- 
ment, but by their own wisdom and far-seeing intelligence they 
founded it safely and firmly on the rock of the Constitution, 
a rock which has weathered the storms and tempests of many 
decades. growing stronger and stronger as each new test has 
been applied. : 

Equal honor 's also due to those wise statesmen who, direct- 
ing the civil affairs of the Government, have’successfully piloted 
our grand old ship of state safely through the perils of a century 
and more, guarding it from destruction by both foreign and 
domestic enemies, und shielding it in their wisdom from those 
dangers which have ever beset the pathway of republics until 
to-day Columbia’s name in peace and war leads the world. 

We must not, I say, in our enthusiasm for the soldiery of the 

_ Republic, detract unjustly from the fame and honor of those who 

in civil life have added or are now adding luster and dignity 
to the American name. Yet we can not forget, and the 30th 
of May is the day set apart to remember and acknowledge, our 
obligations as a Nation and a patriotic people tu all the soldiers 
ef the Republic who have been or are engaged in either our 
foreign or domestic conflicts, especially to those who by death 
have been ealled to join the triumphant army on the great un- 
known camping ground, where bugle calls summon them to 
battle no more. 

To these men, one and all, we owe an incalculable debt of grati- 
tude we can never, never pay. 

To Washington and che Continental Army, under Providence, 
we are indebted fer our independence and for our existence as 
a distinct nationality. True, they were largely aided by Dr. 
Franklin and his civil compeers, but it was their valor, their 
eourage, their endurance, and their success that causec the 
proud legions ef England to surrender and the British King to 
acknowledge a treaty that gave us peace and a place among 
the nations of the earth. 

Hats off, therefore. to the soldiers of the Revolution, who 
have long since passed beyond the portals of time, and may 
their memory be as dear to our hearts this day as if they had 
fallen in later wars or in the recent trench fighting of Europe! 

We are also as a Nation and people largely indebted to these 
who on many a hard-fought battle field since the Revolution 
have defended and upheld the integrity of the Republic against 
the armed assaults of foreign powers—those who in 1812 again 
taught the proud mistress of the seas that the American flag, 
whether on land or sea, is potent to protect all who seek shelter 
beneath ifs folds; those who in 1803 accompanied Commodore 
Preble and in 1815 Commodore Decatur to the Mediterranean, 
where they humbled the insolent pirates of Africa, who had for 
years preyed upon ‘he commerce of the world; those who more 
recently, in 1846 on the plains of Mexico and in 1898 in the 
Syanish-American War, vindicated the right of the United States 
Government to extend its dominion, if necessary, in defense of 
its own integrity and the rights of its citizens, whenever and 
however such territorial extension may become necessary. 

But honorable as were the achievements of these men, and 
great and heroic and self-sacrificing as are and must be the 
services of those engaged in the present war, they are not as 
yet, in actual results, to be compared in magnitude or benefi- 
wos results with those of the Union Armies during the Civil 

ar. 

It was believed to be the final crucial test of republican gov- 
ernment. Our political institutions, and with them republican 
institutions everywhere, seemed to be at stuke. The world 
generally, in form of government, was autocratic. Foreign an- 
tagonisms and Interference with American rights were threat- 
ened, and helpful alliances could not be formed such as now 
mark the strength of our allied armies. The contest was ter- 
rific; its sacrifices appalling. One hour at Chickamauga or in 








the Wilderness was more destructive than the entire Spanish- 
American War. ° -- : 

But all talk. of distinctions among Americans in their patriot- 
ism or Army service is invidious and should be avoided. There 
never Was a truer sentiment uttered than one by President Me- 
Kinley during the Spanish-American War, more recently at- 
tributed with slight variations to our present Chief Executive, 
when, in answer to the complaint of a Spanish War soldier 
that he had not been permitted to see an armed Spaniard, that 
it was not alone the fighting service of a seldier under orders 
of his superior officers, as that was his sworn duty, but it was 
the simple brave act of enlistment that marked the American 
soldier a hero. Hats off, therefore, to-day, my comrades, and 
fraternal greetings to every soldier living or dead whuse name 
appears honorably on the muster rolls of the Republic! 

But, my countrymen, what of the present? What of the 
future? Shall this dreadful crisis pass without injury to re 
publican ideals or shall they be destroyed and German au< 
tocracy rule the world? No greater problem, one fraught with 
more momentous consequences to mankind, has ever been pre- 
sented for solution to a liberty-loving people. Shall the forces 
ef reaction prevail or shall they be driven backward, by the 
sword of allied freemen and an aroused public conscience, fur- 
ther and further in the direction of modern thought and 
liberalism? 

Concentration of power in great emergencies is as essential 
to liberty in a republic as in any other form of government, 
Its absence is inexcusable and seemingly disastrous at times, 
as it was after the recent enforced abdication of Czar Nicholas 
which brought ruin and chaos to the Russian people and just as 
it would now be in our own country had not Congress placed in 
the President's hands startling and almost unlimited powers 
looking te the winning of the war. 


It is early to make predictions. The war may end as sua- 


denly as it began, or it may be long drawn out. There is a 


divinity that shapes the course of nations as of individuals, but 
it seems impossible that the frightfully destructive forces of 
the war can last much longer. Appearances are kept up by our 
enemies; spasmodic, forceful, and demeniacal drives are made 
on all sectors of the battle line; but the barumeter of fast- 
moving events after each assault shows everywhere the tighten- 
ing coils of distress. 

The collapse may come at any time, and with it after-war 
problems greater than those of the war itself, greater than any 
which have disturbed the world since the crucifixion. 

American statesmanship and genius will be needed in the 
hour of victery as much as new in the war councils of the allies. 
Out of the wreck and carnage of the war. as out of the tragedies 
and exhaustion of ou: Civil War, there must come a higher and 
holier condition. world-wide and universal, heralding possibiy 
the millenial period on earth. 

A solid basis of adjustment must be found which shall for- 
ever make war impossible. 

Shall the nations disarm? Shail the construction of big 
battleships and navies cease? Shall big standing armies be 
denied to civilized powers? Shall universal military training 
be made compulsory among freemen? These and other inter- 
national problems touching every phase of humanity reach 
far beyond the present generation. Any mere temporary truce 
will fail; peace permanent as the ages is the only hope of 
mahkind, the only hope of Christian civilization. A new birth 
of freedom such as inspired Lincoln in his great speech at 
Gettysburg may be necessary before celestial bugles ean sound 
the truce of God to an awakened world. 

God has certainly had the American Continent in his keeping 
for some wise purpose. The same star that pointed the way 
to Bethlehem seems to have guided our Pilgrim Fathers to 
Plymouth Rock, blazed in the heavens as the patriots marched 
to Lexington and Concord, was seen by Washington at York- 
town, by Jackson at New Orleans, by Scott and Taylor in 
Mexico, by Grant at Appomattox, and finally seemed almost 
to rest for a moment over the head of President McKinley as 
the protocol with Spain was signed ending a war begun as no 
other war in history, solely in the interest of suffering humanity, 
and ending as all other wars of the United States, including 
the present one with the Kaiser, who talks of himself in lordly 
terms as the equal of the Savior of mankind, have or will end 
in the righteous triumph and advancement of American civili- 
zation 

Well may America’s great poet exclaim of the future of our 
beloved country: 

Behind the dim unknown 


standeth God within the shadow 
Keeping watch above His own. 
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War Finanee Corporation. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 


OF WASHINGTON, 
In tre Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, March 20, 1918. 


he House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
iad under consideration the bill (H. R. 10608) to provide further for 
the national security and defense, and, for the purpose of assisting in 
the prosecution of the war, to provide credits for industries and enter- 
prises in the United States necessary or contributory to the prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, put forward 
now as a war necessity, the War Finance Corporation is likely 
to be with us for 50 years or longer. I am convinced that it 
will become the permanent holding company for the railroads. 
What is gained by denying it? 

The bill is to render “ first aid” to injured industries, concerns 
that can not borrow in a market that is largely monopolized by 
the Government. In special cases the corporation is authorized 
to make direct loans for periods of five years or less to any pri- 
vete or corporation borrower conducting an established and 
going business in the United States. 

It is that section which needs amendment for the reasons 
just set forth by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mc- 
FApDEN] and the gentleman from California [Mr. Hayrs], both 
members of the Committee on Banking and Currency. I feel 
satisfied that this section, if left in the bill, will bring up a 
tremendous lot of appeals, that most of them will have to be 
turned down, and that will cause a great criticism of the law 
and of the makers of it, 

Mr. HICKS. Is the point whether or not criticism will come 
of consequence? Is it not more important to get munitions, 
whatever the criticism may be? 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. I grant that; but all going 
concerns can be financed by more tried methods. The trouble 
is that when you begin to lend first aid to corporations you are 
not likely to hear the end of it, and none of them will take “no” 
fer an unswer. The concern manufacturing munitions when 
it gets the O. K, at its home bank can get the money from this 
eorporation. A concern should not have to come up after the 
banks are through with it to find money. 

The House has made many changes. Let us strike out this 
section. How far the House will be able to stand out in con- 
ference with the Senate for these changes remains to be seen. 
But we have a chance now to further perfect the measure, and 
then, when it becomes a law, let us hope that a board of un- 
questionably sound men will be selected to carry out its multi- 
tudinous provisions; not men of the “ rainbow-tinted school,” 
who are so rapidly coming to the front, but men of prominence 
in banking. [Applause.] 


Rivers and Harbors. 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. OSCAR L. GRAY, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In tre Hovusr or Representatives, 


Wednesday, April 10, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10069) making appropriations 
for the construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on 
rivers and harbors, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, at this moment I am 
reminded of a part of Abraham Lincoln’s memorable speech at the 
dedication of the battle field at Gettysburg: ‘That government 
of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth.” In this twentieth century that idea is more 
than ever before impelling the motives, aims, and actions of 
those who are battling against despotism, in order to further this 
righteous principle, whether it be in the shouldering of guns by 
our soldiers in the trenches on the battle fields of Europe or in 
the making of laws here by the Members of Congress. 

It has been intimated that this river and harbor bill is not, 
strictiy speaking, a war measure. On the surface it may to 

‘some seem so, but by a careful analysis it will be found to be 
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of vital importance in the present crisis—for we do agree that 
for efficient service our avenues of transportation for commerce, 
domestic and foreign, shall be kept open and unobstructed. 

We could not properly transport and export our grain, fuel, 
bread, and so forth, were there no means of transportation—no 
channels, no rivers and harbors. The ripened grain would lie 
shriveling in the fields; our cotton of the South would be scat- 
tered and wasted by the winds; our beds of coal would lie and 
remain buried in the mines, 

If peace is soon declared, we will need those channels open 
for the present and future development and prosperity of ow: 
country, but if the war continues indefinitely we will need the 
channels open even more, in order to facilitate transportation, 
and thus render the more efficient service to the Government. 

This war will be brought to a close in proportion to the ability 
of the Government to meet the demands for supplies for our 
allies ‘and soldiers, and this will be done only in so far as the 
people here are able to produce and place upon the market, 
through transportation facilities, the necessary products. The 
people of the United States as well as the soldiers at the front 
must be equipped for ready service; we must all work together. 
So, as before stated, every obstruction to transportation and 
commerce must be removed, and the sooner this fact is realized 
and the more promptly we act for its immediate accomplishment 
the more speedily our men will be on the firing line and their 
needs and those of our allies met, both as to foodstuffs and 
other supplies, , 

I need not say here how the congestion in coal and other 
products could have been avoided during the past winter, how 
the delay in the shipment of troops and supplies might never 
have arisen, had legislation pertaining to rivers and harbors in 
the past been viewed in its true light and received its just sup- 
port. I am not even criticizing the failure of any to have seen 
the importance of it. I refer to this fact only because I want to 
present this measure to you somewhat in a new light. I also 
desire to call your attention to some things in regard to rivers 
and harbors in general, and in particular to that portion of the 
bill referring to my own State, which I have the honor in part 
to represent. 

EUROPEAN WATERWAYS, 

Some one has stated that the rivers of no other civilized coun- 
try are so poorly developed, so little used, and play so small a 
part in the life of the Nation as those of the United States. 

According to a report of the Inland Waterways Commission, 
some time ago the National Waterways Commission made an 
inspection of European waterways, visiting especially England, 
France, Belgium, Austria, Germany, and Hungary. They report 
that in practically all of these countries waterways had at- 
tained a high standard of development. Within an area of less 
than 800,000 square miles, comprising the countries mentioned, 
there had been expended in the last half century in improve- 
ments and construction of internal waterways an amount which, 
if to it be added the probable cost of improvements now on hand, 
will aggregate probably over a billion dollars. 

Nearly all this vast sum has been taken from Government 
revenue. Only a negligible part has been provided by private 
enterprise. 

The general policy of almost all European countries has been 
to develop and improve their waterways. 

The history of waterways shows that the development in 
Europe naturally falls into two periods. The first began nearly 
a century and a half ago and continued down to the time when 
railroad building absorbed energy and capital and brought 
waterway expansion to an end, The second period began about 
a generation ago, The revival of interest in waterways, taking 
place at about the same period in different countries, seems to 
have been due to some dissatisfaction with railroad conditions 
and to a developing idea that the best results would be secured 
by the use of both transportation systems, rail and water. In 
no other country has it been possible to secure satisfactory de- 
velopment of both systems until one was protected by the 
other. As a rule, it has been necessary to invoke the power of 
the Government to save the traffic of waterways from destruc- 
tive railway competition. 

It is believed, however, that fair consideration will convince 
any candid student that this by no means demonstrates the im- 
probability of the economic utility of waterways. Those coun- 
tries which have taken most pains to improve and systematize 
waterways and which have mest carefully protected them in a 
share of traffic are fully committed to the policy of developing 
both rail and water transportation side by side, as complements 
one of the other. 

Experience has convinced these countries that the best and 
most economic transportation is to be secured only by maintain- 
ing both systems at high efficiency. 
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It is universal experience that development of waterways, 
resulting in a great increase of their tonnage, does not injure 
the trafiie of railways. 

Development of water transportation has greatly reduced 
freight charges, induced industrial and commercial development, 
and contributed vastly to prosperity and wealth, So firmly is 
the conviction now established that waterways contribute to 
national prosperity that those countries in which the Govern- 
ment owns the railroads are foremost in developing waterways, 
and this policy has paid both in inereased railread profits and 
in added national prosperity. 

It seems that Great Britain and the United States are the 
only industrial countries of the first class in which water trans- 
portation has been neglected; and it is a suggestive fact that 
in both these countries a powerful opinion has lately developed 
in following the lead of continental nations, emancipating the 
waterways from railroad domination and vigorously developing 
them as an independent factor in transportation. It has been 
seid by some that in both England and the United States the 
railroads have probably been unduly blamed for suppressing the 
competition and development of waterways. I shall not take 
the time to go into the reasons for this belief in England. As te 
the United States, many different sets of reasons probably 
should be assigned. The vast area and comparatively sparse 
population of the United States seemed for a long time to justify 
the belief that it would be little less than waste of money to 
develop two transportation systems side by side. 

The problem until recent years was not only to secure trans- 
portation facilities enough to move the freight, but also to secure 
freight enough to make the transportation facilities profitable. 
As railroads go into all sections, while inland waterways were 
necessarily limited in this regard, it was natural that the rail- 
ways should have the preference. Moreover, as to the great 
American rivers—vastly greater and more potentially useful in 
transportation than the rivers of Europe—their tonnage and 
eommerical utility constantly increased because the railroads 
were willing to take the freight, and until recent years afforded 
ample facilities for moving it. To-day, however, the United 
States faces an entirely different situation. Many of the rail- 
roads have been unable to meet the demands upon them, and in- 
fluential managers of railroads have lately insisted that it was 
absolutely necessary that waterways be developed to complement 
the railroad scheme of transportation. Commerce demands all 
the accommodations that both rail and water can provide. 

It is contended that in those eountries which have government 
ownership of railroads, and where governmental policy has pro- 
tected the developing waterway systems from ruinous competti- 
tion with the railways, the waterways have been developed to 
the greatest extent and efficiency. 

Belgium, for instance, had under normal conditions as nearly 
a perfect system of inland waterway communication as could 
be found in any continental country. Although its area is less 
than 12,000 square miles, it has been in proportion one of the 
most important industrial centers iv the world. Its railroad 
system is owned by the State, and its canals have been developed 
under its supervision. 

My object in presenting Belgium as an example is to illustrate 
the fact most strongly that, while the water and railroad trans- 
portation systems are in a secure competition, as are great trunk- 
line railroads like the Southern and Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
roads, I am not prepared to say that the time has come when the 
Government should own the railroads in this country. But lam 
convineed that we have reached that time, and especially is this 
true.in the present crisis, when this Government should control 
with equal justification the water lines of transportation as well 
as the railroads. 

Military considerations in Europe, especially as to Germany, 
have been mueh more regarded, both in the construction and 
management of transportation lines, than in the United States. 
Railroads are laid down there to connect the center with the 
frontier, with a view to the mobilization of trucks and to the 
earrying of supplies to the places where they may he needed 
and with a less regard for serving manufacturing centers. 
Waterways are located mainly for development of trade at all 
times and to relieve the railroads in time of war. Great care 
has been taken in most European countries to protect the in- 
land water-borne traffie against railway competition. In France 
a differential of 20 per cent is enforeed in favor of the water- 
ways against railways, the purpose being of maintaining both 
methods of transportation. And it may be asserted that water 
transportation has reached its highest development and efli- 
ciency in those countries where the railroads belong to the 
State, This is especially true in Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Holland, and Belgium, : 

Again, it should not be considered that the value of river and 
harbor appropriations can always be measured by the amount 


of water-borne traffic or tonnage. Frequently when lower com- 
petitive rates have been secured traflic is directed to the rail- 
reads, but in such eases the object desired, to wit, the redue- 
tion of the cost of transportation, has been secured. 

Notwithstanding there may be a decline of the river commerce, 
the Mississippi and its tributaries are now, as in the past, im- 
portant factors in diminishing competitive railroad rates, and 
this influence is not confined to traffic which moves between the 
trade centers on the river. 

M. C. Markham, assistant traffic manager of the Pennsylvania 
Central Railroad, stated before the Industrial Commission that 
the complexities and necessities which surround the railroad in 
rate making are such as to make this river almost coterminous 
with the Rocky Mountains on one side and the Atlantic on the 
other. He further stated that the Great Lakes, the St. Law- 
rence, and the Erie Canal virtually dominate the rail carriers’ 
rates on the traffic interchanged between Eastern and Western 
States, in a somewhat similar manner as the Mississippi does 
north and south. J 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, in its declara- 
tion, refers to the fact that rail rates have been reduced between 
water competitive points. There is a wider and more extended 
influence. Primarily river and harbor improvement has been 
commensurate with the amount of water-borne commerce, but 
the regulation of traffic rates on all transportation lines, espe- 
eially the railroad rates, should also be considered. 

AMERICAN WATERWAYS. 


According to the Commissioner of Corporations on trans- 
portation by water in the United States, pages 28 and 29, the 
navigable length of streams in the United States is approxi- 
mately 27,000 miles, 

There are 2,189 miles of. canals in operation; hence the total 
length of all navigable rivers and canals is about 28,600 miles. 

In 1906 the length of railways of the United States was 
221,571 miles, over seven times the length of all its navigable 
canals and rivers. The total tonnage of railroads was about 
1,631,374,219 tons; over 12 times the traffic upon all the rivers 
and canals, which amounted to 132,000,000 tons. 

When we consider the fact that the river systems of the 
United States are better adapted to the needs of the people 
than any other country in the world, and that. we have failed 
to improve and use them, no reasonable man ean scarcely 
imagine that such a condition ought to continue. 

As to the different groups in our country, there may be stated 
to be four great systems or divisions—the rivers whieh flow into 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Great Lakes, and the Gulf. 

Of the Atlantic tributaries, the Hudson River is of course of 
the greatest commercia! importance. Over $12,000,000 has been 
spent ip its improvement for commercial needs. 

The rivers of the Pacific tributaries are not so numerous as 
those comprising the other groups. Of these the most important 
is the Colorado. Like the Atlantic, the Pacific tributaries do 
not connect with one another as well as the Gulf tributaries, but 
they are valuable and should not be neglected. 

The rivers of the Lake region are of commercial importance 
only as connecting links for Lake traffic. 

Shall we open the gateways of the North, the Great Lakes, the 
waterways of the East and Middle West, and leave undone or 
neglect the channels of the South, thus crippling ovr transpor- 
tation facilities and impairing our usefulness? 

While I do not wish to minimize or in any way depreciate the 
value and importance of the great river systems in the other divi- 
sions, it is but fair to state that the Gulf affluents developed in 
the plains and valleys of the interior connect with one another 
better than the Atlantie tributaries, and form a system of navi- 
gation of much greater importance. 

The more important river system is, of course, that formed by 
the Mississippi and Ohio and their more than 40 tributaries. 
These form a network of inland waterways of about 16,000 
miles, 

The main Alabama system of rivers reaches the Gulf through 
Mobile Bay, and is eomposed of the Mobile, Alabama, Coosa, 
Tallapoosa, Tombigbee, and Warrier Rivers. These streams 
form a navigable system of more than 1,200 miles, and if de- 
veloped, seeond only in importance to the Mississippi. 

MOBILE HARBOR, 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I have ap- 
proached this question of increased appropriation for Mobile 
Harbor with some little hesitancy, especially in view of the 
fact that the Board of Engineers finally recommended an addi- 
tional. appropriation of $100,000 for Mobile. If I did not feel 


that I was right upon this proposition I would not ask for the 
adoption of the amendment I now propose, but let me call your 
attention to the fact that the project for a 27-foot depth in the 
channel and 80 feet across the bar was completed practically 
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three years ago, and not one dollar has been appropriated by this 
Congress since that time. You will recall there was nothing put 
in the last river and harbor bill for Mobile. Congress merely 
adopted the project and appropriated money for maintenance. 
The War Department decided that it was an emergency, but they 
did not recommend an additional appropriation in the last bill. 
Not one cent was used for the improvement of the 80-foot project. 
It was recommended that any balance might be used for further 
improvement of this project, but all of it was consumed on the 
channel which had been completed to a depth of 27 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman care to say to the House 
that the total amount of money appropriated by this amendment 
could be used in the next fisgal year? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will say that it is very probable that 
it can. 

Mr. MADDEN. It ought to be stated with more definiteness 
than that, if the gentleman expects to get favorable considera- 
tion of his ameniment. What does the gentleman say to the 
recommendation made by the Chief of Engineers, that he wants 
$360,000, against the $850,000 the gentleman from Alabama pro- 
HOSES ? 

; Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will state that the $850,000 I am 
asking for is the amount that was originally recommended by 
the district engineer and the Chief of Engineers, and all others 
that had anything to do with it, as per House Document No. 
1763. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


MADDEN. That Is to complete the project. 
GRAY of Alabama. No; that is the initial appropriation. 
MADDEN. Not for one year? 

Mr, GRAY of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is evident from the statement of the Chief 
of Engineers that he can not expend that amount in one year. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will say to the gentleman that in 
this time of stress, during the war period, some difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining a sufficient number of dredges 
at a reasonable cost. That is why the engineers are taking the 
position at this time that they can not profitably spend $850,000 
for improvement of the 30-foot project. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman say about the War 
Department getting the dredges to expend this money called 
for by his amendment? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will say candidly that no one can 
answer that absolutely. I am asking for the amount needed if 
they can provide the dredges. They may be able to do it; 
they may finish other projects and bring dredges from other 
ports to aid in the harbor work at Mobile. I am asking the 
Congress to give us the $850,000, the original sum recommended, 
so that, if we can get the dredges, the channel may be promptly 
and efficiently improved. If the money can not be used, it wili 
still be in the United States Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of my colleague be extended five minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I thank the gentleman. I will say 
to the committee that there is no reason why the improvement 
of this project should not be put well on the way without further 
delay, because it is unquestionably one of the most important 
harbors in this country, It is capable of almost limitless ex- 
tension, and, according to a report of the United States engi- 
neers, the cost of dredging has been proven to be the cheapest in 
the United States. 

Mobile is, as you know, centrally located, on the Gulf, and is 
the nearest American port to the Panama Canal. It is at the 
mouth of one of the greatest river systems in this country; at 
the mouth of a river upon which the Government has spent 
$8,000.000 to penetrate the coal fields of Alabama, some of the 
richest and best on earth. 

Alabama, according to recent statistical reports, is one of the 
most important coal-producing States in the United States, and 
vanks fifth in the production of coal. The available coal sup- 
pty in Alabama in 1908, according to an estimate of the United 
States Geological Survey, was 68,656,000,000 short tons, which 
would last four years at the present rate of mining. 

The coal production, as per the “ Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1914,” for the years 1909 to 19138, inclusive, 
was: 
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Since a completion of the locks on the Warrior and Tombigbee 
Rivers, at a cost of $10,000,000, and the opening of the river 
to navigation, barges ply regularly from the mines to Mobile. As 
traffic increases and transportation facilities improve it wil! 
tend to reduce still further the cost of coal, which is now the 
best and cheapest in the world. Alabama coal has been approved 
by the Navy Department for use of the United States Navy. In 
addition to its rich mineral resources, the regions penetrated by 
the rivers of Alabama are producing and will continue to pro- 
duce large quantities of varied agricultural and lumber products, 
as well as live stock, vegetables, and, other products, which are 
so essential now and at all times. Also great quantities of fish 
are caught in Mobile Bay. - 

In the event of a successful invasion of the New England 
States, New York, and Pennsylvania, the iron and steel factories 
of Alabama would be the last resources of the Government. 
Colon, as a base, would.need fuel, supplies, and so forth, and 
in case of interruption of traffic on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans the only source of supply of fuel would be the coal fields 
of Alabama and the oil fields of Louisiana and Mexico, The 
loss of munition plants, ship building and repair yards, and the 
coal and iron supply on the Atlantic would leave the Nation help- 
less unless the vast resources of the South were utilized. The 
Pacific coast would be too far away to render much assistance 
to the Atlantic and Gulf coast, if she did not need all her re- 
sources to protect her’own coast line. 

A successful attack in the Gulf would give the enemy every- 
thing necessary to manufacture its own munitions and extend 
its operations, and would also mean control of the manganese 
ores in Cuba. 

Can the United States afford to run the risk of not safeguard- 
ing and utilizing the vast resources of Alabama and make them 
available for immediate use—refuse to lend its aid to keep 
open the avenues of commerce everywhere, in order that the 
products of the land may move quickly, especially those products 
that must be had in the present war crisis? 

It would be little short of a crime to leave the natural re- 
sources of Alabama—coal, fron, and so forth—unprotected in this 
plan of national preparedness. 

It is highly necessary that we should be able to bring such 
products down the canalized river and have them go out promptly 
through the port of Mobile. 

But what happens now? Large vessels that carry coal can 
not get into and out of the port of Mobile completely loaded. 
Vessels of the great lines like the Leland and the Mallory that 
desire to send ships into Mobile can only send those with lim- 
ited draft, because vessels drawing 30 feet can not enter the 
harbor, and thus can not be profitably used in the Mobile trade. 

Gentlemen know that iron and steel are of high density; and 
why should Mobile, in transporting these products, be com- 
pelled to use vessels of light draft, which at times come in and 
go out partly loaded? 

In addition to this, we should be prepared for any emergency 
which might arise in the present war situation. We occupy 2 
whole continent, so it would not be unnatural for us to find our- 
selves attacked on any or all sides by the enemy, Our harbors 
and coasts on the Gulf should be kept open so that in case of 
an attack on the Atlantic or Pacific coast our ships could find 
anchorage at any point in the Gulf. This can not be done in 
Mobile Harbor until the channel is deepened so that large ships 
ean pass through. 

Rear Admiral Edwards, in the December Engineering Maga- 
zine, wrote: 

There are 2,000 miles of sea coast on the south Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, between Cape Hatteras and the Rio Grande, and there is not a 
dry dock on the south Atlantic or Gulf coast which will dock any of 
our superdreadnaughts. 

Mobile would be the only logical base for the United States 
fleet in case we were compelled to defend Yucatan Channel anil 
Florida Strait, thus closing the Gulf of Mexico to an attack of 
the enemy. 

Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
stated before the Naval Commission on March 29, 1916: “We 
believe that the enemy would come for many reasons to the 
South, and that he would strike along the chain of the West 
Indies. We are vulnerable down there to a quick, rapid naval 
attack, far more so than we are along the Atlantic seaboard.” 

If our fleet should meet an enemy’s fleet and be disabled, she 
would be forced to retire into the Gulf of Mexico or into the 
Carribean Sea, and thence into the Gulf of Mexico. Then Mobile 
would be the natural base for the Gulf. The guarding of our 
port by submarines, and so forth, would be a safe anchorage for 
our Navy and give the United States access to manganese ores 
of Cuba, and would be a safe route for shipment in case the At- 
lantic route was closed. 
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Admiral C. H. Davies, retired, said: “If any port on the Gulf 
possesses the advantages that I have enumerated as essential 
(for a naval station) and that I know Mobile to possess, I do 
not know where that port is.” 

Mobile is the only available port in Alabama, and could, if no 
other necessity arises, be used as a coaling station and base for 
docking, repairing, and for the shipment of coal, oil, munitions, 
and foodstuffs. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is the depth of water there now? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Twenty-seven feet. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is proposed to get by this amendment? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Thirty feet. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How far is the dredging to extend? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. About 33 miles. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would be an additional difference of 
3 feet for 33 miles. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes, 

Mr. ROBBINS. And it is to cost $850,000? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. No; that is the initial appropriation. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How much will the whole thing cost? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. A million and a hundred and fifty 
thousand, or thereabouts; I do not remember the exact amount. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How long will it take to complete the work? 

Mr, GRAY of Alabama. I think to 29 feet in a year, with the 
appropriation I am asking for, if they go at it and prosecute the 
work as it should be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it is highly important 
that the House should understand how much will be expended 
there in a year, because I know of other instances where that 
question has arisen, where the question of dredges to which the 
gentleman has referred to is all important, or the ability to get 
the dredges to do the work. I understand that the appropria- 
tion here for Mobile Harbor as reported is $260,000, and that 
the committee has consented to raise that $100,000, so that it 
shall be $860,000. Is it possible to expend more money than that 
during this year? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes; it is. I understand the gentle- 
man, Of course, it is hard to say just how much can be ex- 
pended, but all we are asking for is that a sufficient amount b= 
appropriated in order that the work should progress, and nc 
be halted for lack of funds. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want the gentleman to know 
that in the case of another important river the same question 
has arisen. More money has been asked for—more money was 
asked for—but the ability of the Government to get the dredges 
and the men to do the work arose, and therefore a smaller ap- 
propriation was taken, with a view of carrying the work through 
the year, The gentleman and I and all of us can come back 
here next year if we do not get enough this year. The ques- 
tion now is, Will $360,000 carry you through this year? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. The Board of Engineers decided that 
their original recommendation was not sufficient, and recom- 
mended an increased appropriation of $100,000. I will read 
letters between Gen. Abbot and myself in regard to this mat- 
ter: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 22, 1918, 
Hon. Oscar L. GRAY, 3 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Gray: Knowing the very great interest that you have 
taken in the new prodect for deepening the channel of Mobile Harbor, 
Ala., I wish to notify you that information has just been received from 
the district engineer showing the need of an increase in the estimate 
for that work for the next year in order to make adequate provision for 
the operation of the Government dredges. I am accordingly writing a 
letter to Mr. SMALL (see inclosed copy) recommending an amendment 
to the pending river and harbor biil. 

Very truly, yours, Freperic V. Appor, 
Brigadier General, Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


APRIL 1, 1918, 
Gen. Freperic V. ABBOT, 
Acting Chief gf Engineers, U. 8. Army, 
; Washington, D, C. 

My Dear Gen. AbBor: Your esteemed letter of recent date came duly 
to hand, and I wish to express to you, in behalf of the people of Ala- 
bama as well as myself, my appreciation for this consideration. 

I have a personal interest in Mobile Harbor, because it is Alabama’s 
only seaport, and for the further reason that I represent, in part, more 
intimately that great section; at the same time, the important position 
that Mobile occupies and its adyantages as a Gulf port would still 
command my honest, unswerving support and efforts to achieve for it 
speedy and increased development, although I might reside in a different 
section of the country, 


I have hesitated to carry my efforts for full appropriation before 
Congress without the indorsement of the United States Army engineers, 
but I am thoroughly convinced that I am correct in my assumption that 
the port needs immediate development for the following reasons: 

1. The commerce of the port is “large and valuable,” and the benefits 
that would follow will warrant the expenditure involved. 

2. In the war crisis this port occupies a peculiarly important position. 
It is now a shipbuilding center, and a port for exporting valuable 

roducts so essential for the war emergencies, such as cotton, timber, 
ron, and coal. 

As you well know, the existing channel facilities do not fully meet 
the economic requirements of the port, as vessels of greater draft than 
ean now safely enter the harbor are available in the Gulf trade, and 
could be used to much advantage for general commerce, and for war 
needs if the increased draft were given. 

3. War vessels should be able to enter this harbor for safe refuge, 
both from storm and attack, but the present condition of the channel 
makes it impossible. Furthermore, they should be abi. to fill to their 
dead-weight capacity their bunkers with the cheapest and best coal on 
earth and go out full and not partially loaded, as they are compelled 
to do at present. 

When the Mobile item came up before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee for consideration, I made a motion for an appropriation of 

850,000 as per report of the United States Army engineers, House 
cument No. 1763. This motion was defeated by a tie vote. 

I believed then that my position was right, and that the right would 
prevail. Your letter has convinced me that the truth is asserting itself, 
and I telieve that I have your cooperation, and that upon further care- 
ful consideration of the needs of Mobile Harbor you will agree with me 
that it would be a great mistake to leave the work unfinished at this 
time for lack of a riation, and that I will have your earnest assist- 
ance and cooperation for the speedy completion of the work. 

Again ee you for Pa kindness, and assuring you that your 
eee ree or the full appropriation will be highly appreciated, 

am, 

Very respectfully, yours, Oscar L. Gray. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 22, 1918. 
Hon. JoHN IT. SMALt, 
Chairman Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Swat: 1. I am just in receipt of a report from the 
district engineer at Mobile, Ala., indicating that the amount carried in 
the pending river and harbor bill for that port should be increased if 
practicable. The present amount—$260,000—was based upon the estl- 
mates made by the district engineer last July to cover simply the oper- 
ation of the Government dredging plant for the next fiscal year, it 
being considered impracticable either to build an additional dredge at 
this time on account of the state of the shipbuilding market, or to have 
work done by contract on account of the limitation imposed by law 
forbidding contracts at a cost in excess of 25 per cent over the cost of 
doing the work with Government plant. 

2. The district engineer now reports that there has been a large 
increase within the last few months in the cost of operating the Govern- 
ment plant. ‘The cost of fuel, for instance, has gone up about 100 per 
cent, and the cost of other supplies and of repairs and wages has also 
increased to a marked extent. He, therefore, recommends that the esti- 
mate for Mobile Harbor be increased by $100,000 in order to make ade- 
quate provision for the operation of the Government dredges and the 
prosecution of the improvement as rapidly as this plant will permit. 
until another appropriation can be made available by Congress at its 
next session. 

3. In view of these circumstances it !s recommended that this item 
in the bill be amended so as to increase the amount of the appropria- 
tion from $260,000 to $360,000. 

Very truly, yours, Freperic V. ABBOT, 
Brigadier General, Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


The engineers or no one else can tell accurately how much 
money will be needed, and we are asking the original appropria- 
tion as recommended. If, as I have stated before, they can not 
use that amount, it will be in the United States Treasury as 
an unexpended balance. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania.- Is the amount the gentleman 
is asking for in the amendment the amount that the engineers 
recommended for an annual period? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes; for an annual period. When 
we were considering this proposition in the committee it was 
suggested to find out what the Shipping Board would say in the 


matter. I took it up with the Shipping Board, and what did 
I get? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 


Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have in mind a case where 
the district engineer recommended an annual amount, but the 
Board of Engineers did not agree to that recommendation, and 
they cut the amount. Is that the situation? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes; the Board of Engineers cut the 
amount from the original recommendation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the amount the gentle- 
man asks for is the amount estimated by the district engineer, 
but not recommended by the Board of Engineers? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes. I am asking for practically 


the same ‘amount recommended by the district engineer, as will be 
shown in the following letters between the Board of Engineers 
and the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 
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Feprvuary 26, 1918. 
Gen. W. M. Brack, 
Chief of Euginecrs, United States Army, 
Wer Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Str: Referring to Mobile Harbor. Col. Newcomer, as your 
representative, appeared before the eommittee at various times during 
the consideration of the pending river and harbor bill dnd is familiar 
with the hearing and the discussion before the committee relating te 
the apprepriation for the maintenance and tmprovement of Mobile 
Harbor to be included in the pending bill. You estimated $160,000 
fer maintenance and $100,000 for further improvement for the next 
fiseal year. Local interests in the city of Mobile sent a de tion to 
appear before the committee, who with Representative Gray frem the 
Mobile district, have insisted that the amount recommended was insuf- 
ficient in that more eould be profitably used. As the matter now 
stands, you have up to this time adhered to your estimate and Mr. 
Gray and the local interests are still imsisting that a larger appropria- 
tion fer further improvement is essential. 

In this connection Mr. Gray recently made a statement before the 
eammittee that it had been intimated te him from unofficial sources 
that the district engineer probably had recommended a larger — 
priation for further improvement and that he desired te place before 
the cemmittee for tts reconsideration such report ef the district engi- 
meer. It was tentatively stated by members of the cemmittee at the 
time, and without dissent, that there 
should not have any available official information on the subject. Mr. 
Gray stated te the chairman that he had a conference with Col. New- 
eomer this morning, at which time the suggestion was made that it 
would be mere apres to have the chairman of the committee ask 
for any additional information embraced im the report of the distriet 
engineer, and I therefore have the honor to request that you furnish Mr. 
Gray and the eommittee any further tnformation upen the subject, 
including copies ef the report of the district engineer. Mr. Gray also 
desires that you will recorsider your former estimate based upon all 
the available information, with which request the committee are in 
sympathy, ‘The eonimittee have adopted and so far adhered to the 
policy of limiting appropriations for maintenance and improvement 
within the estimate submitted by the Chief of Engineers, and they are 
reluctant to depart from this policy. At the same time we wish to 
accord to Mr. Gray and the local interests, which he ayn every 
epportunity to secure information and haye you to consider same. 

Very sincerely, 
Jno. H. Smarr, 


Signed. 
(Sig ) Chairman. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICD OP THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February 28, 1918. 
Hon. Jonn Il. SMALL? 
Chairman Conmitiec en Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Saar: 

t. In response to your request of February 26 for information con- 
cerning the estimate submitted by the district engineer for additional 
funds to be appropriated for Mobile Harbor for the fiscal year 1919, I 
have the honor to state that his estimate was as follows: 

Operation of 1 sea-going dredge 8 months in maintaining the 
dimensions of the 30-foot project, including upkeep and care 

ef plant, office expenses, surveys, and contingencies_____-~~ $10, 000 
Operation of 1 sea-going dreuge 9 months in the partial forma- 

tien of a channel 450 feet wide anc 33. feet deep, includ- 

ing upxeep and care of plant, eflice expenses, surveys, and 


CID 5 cisvesinimsccnncsdieetpsiansiiedn aki ibesipieinnntniicanienma mean 30, 000 
Operation of 2 hydraulic, pipe-line dredges 1 year in mainte- 
nance and improvement work, including care and upkeep of 3 
plant, surveys, office expenses, and ccntingencies______~-- 250, 600 
Construction ef 1 steel pipe line to replace the inefficient one 
a act te ere iat Nadine iti ceikcaminenmdinianiniaan amine 75, 000 
Construction of 1 hydraulic, pipe-line dredge, including steel 
pipe line, suitable tugboat, and barges____._-------~------- 425, 000 
Operation of 1 snag boat 6 months, including care and upkeep 
ot plant and: eMicm enpennns.. o.oo conn icen 7, 500 
I io atest tnachinepaisens niboahnsaierlaelac ciel? taieidi di st caecaeatiasecameinnin DS 797, 500 


2. In considering the matter in this office the estimate for the new 
dredge was eliminated, as it was deemed impracticable to secure such 
lant at a reasonable price under the present conditions of the ship- 
building market. The estimate for the new steel pontoen line was 
also omittes as autnovity had already been granted the district engi- 
neer for the construction of a new line with funds already available. 
‘Phe estimate approved by this office ts given on page 836 of the 
Annual Reperi for 1917. 

8. The depth of 30 feet om the bar was considered adequate for 
existing depths in the harbor, or those that could be provided during 
the year. so tiat provision was made only for maintenance of the 
depth on the bar. 

4. It has been suggested that work on the project might be expe- 
dited at a reasonable cost by making provision for doing the work by 
eontract, as well as with the available Government dredges, since such 
eontract work, if done, would have to comply with the provision of 
the 1aw that its cost must not be more than 25 per cent in excess 
of the-cost of doing the work with Government plant. This office, of 
eourse, has n% cdjection to such procedure, pene the committee 
considers and additional appropriation advisabie fer this purpose. 

Very truly, yours, 
Frepgeric V. Arnot, 
Brigadier General, Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Staff. 


I have here the original report from the district engineer, and 
the Board of Engineers saw fit to eut down the amount recom- 
mended by him. I hold this report in my hand, and shall em- 


body it in the Recorp. The engineer states that Mobile should 
have practically the amount I am asking for. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
eut that down. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes; that is true, as you will see by 
the following repert, showing changes made by the Board of 
Engineers: 


But the Board of Engineers 
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at to be no reason why he: 


Operation of one sea-going dredge three months en the bar 
in maintaining the dimensions of the 30-foot project, In- 
eluding upkeep and care of plant, office expenses, surveys, 


emt eomiinquaiee.. 6 sii i ah ei i $14C. C00 
Operation of two hydraulic pipe-line ome ene year in 
maintenance and improvement work, including eare and up- 
keep. of plant, surveys, office expenses, and contingenctes___. 242, 600 
Operation of one snag boat six months, including eare and up- 
keep of plant and office expenses_....-......--_.--_...--_ » 8, 0d0 
TIER, six coris- coven pvaedermsastinnatasnehaianiaieti tntsnts bn cabgicieie Sasso a 260, 660 


When this matter eame up before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, at their suggestion I went te the Shipping Board, 
and I hold in my hand a communication from Mr. Franklin, to 
psa this matter was referred by said board, and what does he 
say 
. ce MADDEN. Will the gentleman state who Mr. Frank- 

n is? 
me. GRAY of Alabama. He is a member of the Shipping 

ard. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does he know about this? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. He knows a great deal about the 
shipping interests in this country and what is needed to facili- 
tate the movement of commerce through the ports. 

Mr.'MADDEN. Does he know anything about Mobile Harbor? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. We went to the Shipping Board to 
find out whether or not this project was deemed a war emer- 
gency and therefore needed. Mr. Hurley, chairman of the 
board, referred the matter to Mr. Franklin, 2 member of said 
board. On February 6, 1918, Mr. Franklin addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to Mr. Hurley: 

WASHINGTON, D. €., February 6, 7918. 


| EDWARD N. IuruBy, Esq., 


Chairman United Statcs Shipping Beard, 
Washington. 

Dran Mr. HuRLEY: With reference to the calt made here this after- 
noon by Commander Bakenhus, United States Navy, and Congressman 
O, L, Gray, of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, I wish to inform your 
that I am heartily in armpaths with the oe ect for deepening without 
delay the depth of water at the port of ile to, say. 30 feet mean 
low water, to enable us to take advantage of the complete londi af 
ships at that port with the commodities that would Seturelig tow 
= it, namely, iron, steel, and cotton. This will enable the large 
majority of ships to be joaded down to their marks and full. 


Yours, very truly, 
P. A. 8 PRANKELIN. 


I will also insert in the Recorp a letter from Chairman Hurley 

to Mr. SMALL, as follows: 
Unitep Sratres SHIrPina Boanp, 
Washington, February. 8, 1918, 
Hon. JoHn H. SMALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Responding te your communtcations in re- 
gard to the wisdom of increasing depth of the chaunel at Mobile: 

Mobile has 27 feet. ‘Thirty feet would be better, as it would permit 
of practically all vessels now trading in the Gulf or those that will 
be assigned there to enter the harbor without difficulty, whereas ves- 
sels over 27-foot draft must now seek deeper ports or discharge part 
of their cargo elsewhere and then complete discharging at Mobile; and 
the same condition would prevail in loading out cargo; a vessel can net 
eomplete her loading at Mobile if she draws over 27 é t. 

Undoubtedly the traffic through Mobile will increase, and a harbor 
that would take vessels plying in that trade would increase the useful- 
ness of Mobile as a port, and it is quite possible that more of the 
South American business could be handled through that port. 

However, if the work eould be done at this time quickly and effi- 
— and not at a prohibitive cost, I would recommend deepening the 
enannel. 

Respectfully, Epwarp N. HurRiLgEY, Chairman, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I desire to ask the gentleman who is Mr. 
Franklin and where does he come from and what dees he know 
about Mobile Harbor, and does tLe gentleman know we wou 
not be able to do this work in a year in any case? 2 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will state to the gentleman that Mr, 
Franklin, I am informed, lives in New York. He has been con- 
neeted with the shipping interests in New York and is inti- 
mately associated with them. Because of his experience as a 
shipper I presume he was put on the Shipping Board. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not follow because he is on the board 
he knows anything about shipping, although this man may; I 
do not know. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will say to the gentleman I do not 
know just what Mr. Franklin knows about shipping, but he 
seems to know a great deal and talks very intelligently about it. 
You have heard the statement of the Shipping Board, and it 
says this channel ought to be increased to 30 feet. The engi- 
neers also say that, but that they can not economically use the 
money at this time unless they are able to secure a dredge, 
which they think now is impossible. Suppose we ean not secure 
a dredge and can not use $850,000, as originally recommended, 
What is going to become of the balance, if any? It is not going 
to fiy out of the Treasury. The money will not be expended if 
not needed, 
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While we are in the consideration of this bill, I wish to say, 
gentlemen, I have not too much sympathy with the idea that we 
must hold the appropriation down to so-called war needs or 
emergencies. I am one of those who believe that the develop- 
ment of our waterways and our harbors should not be abated 
simply because we have been drawn into the European war, and 
I doubt if we are doing even as much in this direction as Eng- 
land, France, and even Germany at this time. The United States 
will survive the war, and we should not neglect those things 
that sustain the very life of the Nation. - : 

The irregular, timid, or vacillating policy which is marking 
our legislation is ruinous. A concerted plan of agitation and 
organization formed by the interested sections has been con- 
fined in its influence upon Congress in a legislative system 
on a large scale sufficiently strong to embrace the local inter- 
est and influences in a majority of the Congressional districts 
of the Union. Consequently it becomes necessary to form 
a kind of legislative omnibus in which all sorts of works are 
crowded together, good and bad, wise and foolish, national and 
local, all crammed into one bill and forced through Congress 
by an organized majority. Sometimes it may well be ques- 
tione’ whether as a general rule the money has been wisely 
and economically appited. Whether in many cases the ex- 
penditure has been productive of any useful result, beyond the 
mere distribution of so much money to the contractors, etc., of 
the favored community. 

Far be it from my purpose to call in question the integrity and 
skill of those whose professional duty it is to devise a plan and 
superintend the construction of the works, but T suggest from 
the nature of their profession and their habits of life they could 
not expect always to possess the local knowledge in each locality 
in this widely extended country, which is so evidently essential 
in determining upon the proper plan for the improvement of 
navigation. Without depreciating the value of science, or dis- 
regarding its precepts, I do not hesitate to say that the opinion 
of an intelligent captain or pilot who for a long series of years 
had sailed out of and into a given port, in fair and foul weather, 
and who had daily and carefully watched the changes produced 
in the cbunnel by the currents and storms, should also inspire 
confideuce as to his knowledge of the local and practical ques- 
tions involved. 

The operations of the Government have not been sufficiently 
rapid to keep pace with the spirit of the age. One reason for 
this and perhaps the principal cause is the fact that the ap- 
propriation is too small for efficient service. It may be sufficient 
to commence the work, but, beforg completion, it is frequently 
swept away. 

The ruinous consequences of these small appropriations are 
seriously deprecated and well understood, but they constitute 
some of the evils inseparable from the policy. It seems that 
items upon their own merit can not pass. Some of the Members 
think the work of their own districts of sternest necessity and 
are willing to defeat the bill if their project is not included. It 
is erroneously contended that there is not enough money in 
the Treasury for ail, consequently the amount for each item 
is reduced to so small an amount as to make the appropriation 
of much less service. We need a system which will not de- 
pend for its success on the dubious and fluctuating issues of 
political campaigns and Congressional combinations, but one 
which will be certain, uniform, and unvarying in its results, 
wherein the rivers and harbors legislation is not dependent alone 
upon estimates furnished by engineers or boards that in some 
cases have not had the “ organization or time to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the conditions ” of harbors, but also upon the wisdom 
of the Members of the committee and Congress; for in this mat- 
ter of river and harbor appropriations, gentlemen, you are 
allowing, inch by inch and step by step, an encroachment on the 
power of the Rivers and Harbors Committee and Congress. 

The Board of Engineers have their duty to perform and we 
have ours. We say to them, “ We are the legislative, you are 
the administrative, branch of the Government.” We say to 
them, “ You go and survey a certain contemplated project. Let 
us know whether or not a channel of certain dimensions can 
be dug and maintained, and also inform us as to the amount 
of money it will take to construct and maintain said project.” 
It is for the Congress to say how much of the money shall be 
appropriated and whether or not the commercial needs require 
the work to be hastened to completion. 

As to the value of the commerce to be accommodated by said 
projects, Congress has an equal opportunity to obtain correct 
information and independently base its conclusions and its 
actions on said information. It occurs to me, gentlemen, that 


we have allowed the pendulum to swing too far, and we are 
gradually surrendering our branch of the Government, the ab- 
solute power to control rivers and harbors legislation, 


In 


other words, if we continue .to follow the present policy the 
Congress might as well enact a law appropriating a lump sum 
to the Army Board of Engineers, and say to them, “ Here is 
the money. Take it and use it where, in your judgment, it is 
needed.” We might as well, gentlemen, look at this matter 
squarely in the face and decide what shall be the future conduct 
of Congress pertaining to rivers and harbors legislation. 

In regard to the Mobile item, I think it is but fair to say to 
you, gentlemen, that the Rivers and Harbors Committee, even 
in' the face of the last report of the engineers, when it had 
under consideration the items of the present bill, only by a tie 
vote refused to recommend an additional appropriation of 
$850,000 for improvement of Mobile Harbor under the present 
30-foot project. Consequently I do not come to you with re- 
luctance but with the hope and. desire that a majority of the 
committee and Members of this Congress will see the importance 
of incorporating in this bill an appropriation of $850,000, the 
amount already recommended by the district and Army Board 
of Engineers, as per their report in House Document No. 1763. 

I have no patience with the camouflage that is suggested by 
this bill or any other bill, for that matter, where appropriations 
are secured on the ground that it is solely for “ war emergency.” 

If it is a war measure, why should we refuse to hasten the 
work of this project? If it is not a war measure, then it should 
not be included in the present bill at all. So, gentlemen, let us 
assert our power, prerogatives, and individuality and maintain 
our self-respect by showing a small degree, at ieast, of inde- 
pendence and common sense in the consideration of this measure. 

All I ask this committee to do is to stand by the original re- 
ports of the engineers. Take them and read them, and you 
will find that they say it is a necessity, and that this channel 
ought to be speedily improved to the necessary depth. 

There is no reason, gentlemen of the committee, why these 
great products like coal and iron should not flow through that 
channel and flow freely. 

Go to the port of Mobile. Probably at no other port have there 
been so many recent developments. 

Let me give briefly a few of the recent important develop- 
ments in Mobile. 

The Mobile Shipbuilding Co.’s plant, employing 1,500 men in 
the construction of $10,000,000 worth of steel and wood vessels 
for the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.’s—a subsidiary. of 
the United States Steel Corporation—mammoth building plant 
and industrial development, investing $800,000 for building 
ships, which is said will include thousands of employees and be 
in itself a city on the order of Gary, Ind. 

The Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., with its 1,400 
employees, handling $7,000,000 worth of work at this time; addi- 
tional enlargements already decided upon. 

The Henderson Shipbuilding Co., Murnan Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, and other similar companies are expanding and in- 
creasing the population. 

The following 11 events emphasize some of Mobile’s industries : 

Contract on building of $100,000 marine railway in Mobile for Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation announced let to Henderson Shipbuilding Co. 

Capital stock of Dock & Shipbuilding Co. increased by stockholders 
from $500,000 to $600,000. 

Petition of Merchants Bank of Mobile to increase capital stock from 
$150,000 to $200,000 granted by State superintendent of banks. 
$300 000. s Shipbuilding Co. organized with a capital stock of 

Inspection of harbor by B. L. Winchell, representing Director General 
of Railroads W. G. McAdoo, with a view to making recommendations for 
furthering movement of coastwise and expert traffic through Mobile. 

Increase of 50 per cent in February port clearings for Mobile over 
same month last year, shown by report of collector of customs. 

Taking of steps by the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. to dredge and 
straighten Chickasabogue for accommodation of ocean-going vessels. 
Contract to cover probably two years awarded to Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific Dredging Co. 

Arrival of machinery, equipment, and materials for construction in 
Arlington dock improvement, the city’s $600,000 project to give Mobile 
increased port facilities. 

Continued progress by the United States Steel Corporation in the 
establishment of its $10,000,000 shipbuilding enterprise at Chickasaw. 

Conference of Federal, State, county, and city engineers on plans for 


constructing permanent; paved boulevard between Mobile and Chick- 
asaw. 


I hope, gentlemen of the Congress, that I have presented this 
measure and the present needs of the country in regard to trans- 
portation facilities, the needs of Mobile Harbor, and the recent 
important developments at that port in such a manner as will 
justify the speedy completion of the work undertaken there by 
the Government. I trust you may see that it is worthy and 
demands the support of all those who are loyal to the cause of 
democracy and especially those upon the floor of this House who 
are cooperating in the enactment of those measures which will 
secure prosperity for the Nation. 
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There can be no doubt, gentlemen, that this war and the 
issues before Congress at this time are: not matters to be dealt 
with in a spirit of partisanship or prejudice, either for private 
or corporate gain. I hope that every Member of this body is 
working in unison and ‘harmony. for the one great aim—the 
establishmen: of peace, a won on a basis that will insure 
the overthrow and the annihilation of despotism and tyranny. 
We should labor for those things that will bring to our Nation 
and to the world the supremacy and dominion of freedom, Jus- 
tice, and right, that mankind may enjoy their inalienable rights 
of self-government, liberty, and peace. We should unite with ene 
purpose of mind as a body to enact here such measures as 
the one we now have under consideration, which will procure 
and secure this devoutly wished-for consummation, Therefore, 
gentlemen of the committee, I hope you will see the importance 
and necessity of adopting this amendment. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 


© of the original report showing estimate and recommendation of 
. the, district engimeer at Mobile befere it was changed and cut down 
by the Board of Engineers. ] 7 


Moeite Harbor AND BaR, AND CHANNEL CONNECTING MOBILE Bay AND 
Mississippi Socnp, ALA. (GROUP A). 


2. MOBIL® HARBOR, ALA. (41). 


Location and description: This tmprovement {fs in the seuthwestern 

rt of the State of Alabama, its entrance through Mobile Bar being 

“ated in the Gulf of Mexico, about 40 miles from the mouth of Mebite 
River, 46 miles west of Pensacola Bar and 164 miles east of the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, and its upper end being about 91 miles from 
Pensacola, Fla., on the east and about 61 miles from Pascagoula, Miss., 
en the west. (See U. S. Coast and Geodetic Sarvey inside route, Key 
West te New Orleans, No. 5, 1914.) 

Mobile Harbor bas been formed by dredging a channel 30 feet deep at 
mean low water and 300 feet wide and about three-fourths of a mile long 
across Mobile Bar, connecting the 30-foot conteurs on each side of this 
bar, and a channel 27 feet deep at mean low water and 334 miles long 
extending from deep water in lower Mobile Bay to the mouth of Mobile 
River and thenee up said river, in frent of the city of Mobile, a dis- 
tance of about 5 miles, to Chickasaw Creek. This ehannel has a bot- 
tom width of 200 feet in the bay and 300 feet in the river. The bar 
channel is very much exposed, being in the Gulf of Mexico seaward of 
Sand Island, while the channel through Mobile Bay ts better protected 
oe —eone to the storms that visit this locality. The river channel 
s protected. 

ginal conditior : Previous to any dredging there was a minimum 
usable depth of 25 feet at mean low water over a width of about one- 
haif a mile across Mobile Bar, and the channel through Mobile Bay had 
a minimum usable depth of 54 feet through Chectaw Pass and feet 
through Vog River Bar at mean low water, the available draft for pur- 
poses of commerce by way of Spanish River being limited to the latter 
depth. The width of channel over a depth of 54 feet was about one- 
half a mile. The average range of the tide on Mobile Bar is about 1.1 
—, while near the upper end of the improved channel it is about 1.4 


Previous projects: The original project for the bar channel was 
adopted by the river and harbor act ef June 13, 1902. The original 
project for the bay and river channel was adepted May 20, 1826. The 
second project was adopted July 11, 1870, the third March 3, 12879, 
the fourth August 11, 1888, the fifth March 3, 1899, and the sixth June 
25, 1910. On original and modified projects there was expended to 
Jane 30, 1917, the sum of $7,783.345.17, of which $6,398,785.81 was 
spent for new work and $1,384.559.36 was spent for maintenance. For 
scope of previous proiects see page 1840 of Annual Report for 1915, 
and alse pages 802 and 807 of Annual Report for 1916, under para- 
graphs entitled “ Existing project.” 

Existing project: The existing project provides for a channel across 
Mobile Bar 33 feet deep at mean low water and 450 feet wide and 
about i mile long, connecting the 33-foot contours south and orth 
of the bar; for a channel 30 feet decp at mean low water and 3¢0 feet 
wide frem deep water in lower Mobile Bay to Chickasaw Creek, about 
5 miles above the mouth of Mobile River, a distance of 3334 miles, and 
for the removal of sunken obstructions. Under erdinary conditions 
the mean tidal range at the lower end ef the imprevement is 1.1 feet 
and at the upper end 1.4 feet, and the extreme tidal range is 3.4 feet 
at the lower end and 3.6 feet at the upper end. The original, which ts 
also the latest approved, estimate of cost of the project for new work 
on the bar channel is $62,200 and fer maintenance $15,000 per annum, 
and fer new work in the bay and river channel it is $1,030,000, and 
for maintenance $150,000 per annum, or a total for new work, exclusive 
of amount expended on previous projects, of $1,092,200 and fer main- 
tenance $165,000 per annum. This project was adepted by the river 
and harbor act approved August 8, 1917, in accerdance with the report 
published in House Document No. 1763, Sixty-fourth Congress, second 
session, except as to pilotage and terminal facilities. The act of June 
13,. 1902, made the removal of sunken obstructions part ef the mainte- 

ce of Mobile Harbor ‘The above document contains the latest pub- 
ished map of this locality. 

Operations and results during the fiscal year: All work was carried 
on wy day labor with United States plant, and was for maintenance of 
the previeus projects. The channel across the bar was maintained by | 
dredging between the 30-foot contours at the outer and inner end of 
the bar. In the accomplishment of this work -144,099 cubic yards of 
material were removed at an expenditure of $19,852.47, including 
upkeep of plant previously used on the work, surveys, inspections, and 
office expenses. From July 1 to 3, 1916, the work of removing the wreck 
and cargo of the Indian Chief from Mobile Bar was in progress. This 
vessel was sunk about 45 years age and lies near the inner end of the 
bar, between it and Sand Island Light. On July 5, 1916, due to ex- | 
tensive damage by hurricane to the plant engaged on this work, opera- | 
tions here were discontinued. The hurricane shifted the channel to the 
westward of the wreck, making its removal unnecessary. During the 
year about 20 tons of railroad fron were removed, at an expenditure 
of $111.61. The total expenditures on the above work during the year 
amounted to $19,963.48, all of which was for maintenance. 

The bay channel was redredged to the previous project dimensions 
from 4,500 feet south of Beacon 8A to 1,660 feet north of Beacon 8B, 
near the middle of Mobile Bay, a distance of 12.095 feet, and from 


1,000 feet south of Beacon 12, near the middle of the bay to day mark j 
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2 in ter cutok. channel in the opper poet of ‘Mobile ‘Bay; a «istanre 
of 36,5 feet, makine a total of 48,903. feet of channel which wag. 
redredzed. 10 actomplishing this work a total of 2,714,129.1 cubie 
i of material were removed. from within the theéretical section. 
he | ditures on: this work, including. upkeep ef. p'ant, surveys, 
ins; ns, and o expenses amount to $76.242.25. The snag 
boat Demopotis worked in the river channel from near the foot of Texas 
Street, In the lower part of the river, to Chickasaw Creck, the upper 
limit of the improvement, a total distance of 21,850 feet. This wurk 
resulted in the removal of 1,971 logs, snags, and square timbers, at 
a total cost of $7,034.47, including office expenses. Other expenditures 
amounting to $14,289.11, were made as follows: Cost of eueration a 
snag boat Demopolis in handli heavy parts of machinery, inspections 
and miscellaneous work in the harbor; part cost of repairs te plant, 
due to earl caused by storm of July 5, 1916. The total exp: ndi- 
tures on the bay and river channel during the year were $98,465.18. 

Condition at the end of fiscal year: The chenns! acress Mobile 
Bar, formed by dredging, is 300 feet wide and ab ut three-fourths of a 
mile tong, and connects the 30-foot curves of depth on each side of the 
bar. The 30-foot project was completed by dredging during the fiscal 
ree ending June 30, 1914. Expenditures since its completion have 

applied to its maintenance. An increase in depth of 7 feet over 
that originally existing has resulted. On June 30, 1917, the controlling 
depth in the dredged channel across this bar was 30 feet at moan low 
water. The total expenditures under the 30-feot project to June 30, 1917, 
are as follows: For new work, $100,000; for maintenance, $168,750.40; 
a total of $268,750.40. The bay and river channel has ‘been formed by 
dredging a channel 27 fert at mean low water and 334 miles teng, 
extending from deep water in er Mobile Bay to the month of Mobile 
River, and thence up said river, in frent of the city ef Mobile, a dis- 
tance of about 5 miles, to Chickasaw Creek. This channel has a bot- 
tom width of 200 feet in the bay and 300 feet in the river. All wor? 
on this improvement has consisted of dredging and remeving ob-<truc- 
tions. Th: 27-feot project was completed during the fiscal pa ending 
June 30, 1915. The cost of its completion, incinding $144.262.45 for 
maintenance dredging during 9 9 te was $179.057.85 less than the 
approved estimate ef $1,802. . Expenditures since its compi-etion 
have been applied to its maintenance. An increase in depth of 214 
feet over that originally existing has resulted. On June 36, 1917, tha 
eontrolHing depth in the dredged channel was about 24 feet at mean low 
water. As the material is soft. vessels drawing 27 fect cua pass through 
the channel. The total expenditures under the 27-foot preject to June 
30, 1917, are as follows: For new work, $1,479,126.70. and for main- 
tenance, $491,559.56 {including $ .23 for remeving sunken ob- 
structions), a total ef $1,970.686.26. No work has been done and no 
expenditure has been made under the existing project. 

Local eooperation: The only condition imposed by law 1s that no 
work shall be done under the existing project until local interests have 
established port regulations satisfactory to the Secretary of War. This 
has not been complied with. The city of Mobile has expended the fol- 
lewing amounts in the construction of a public wharf, a bulkhead, a 
steel shed. and in dredging necessary to produce 27 feet of water be- 
tween its wharf and the United States dredged channe}: Cost of wharf 
and bulkhead and repairs to same, $29,526; cost of shed and repairs to 
same, $61.641; and cost of dredging in front of wharf, $60.094, 

Effect of improvement: The effect of the improvement ‘has been to 
give Mobile a reduction in rail freight rates ween this pert and 
Atlantic seaports and, by admitting a larger class of steamers. to reduce 
insurance and water freight rates upon shipments between Mobile and 


-} other ports. 


Preposed operations: There is an available draft of 30 feet in the 
har channel, and a draft of only 24 feet in the bay and river channel, 
The latter channel shoals at the rate of about 4,500,000 enbic yards 
per annum. Snazs, logs, and sunken obstructions accunmlate in the 
river channel. It is therefore believed that the needs of commerce will 
be best served 7 applying ail the $110,000 appropriated hy the river 
and harber act August 8, 1917. to work in the bay and river channel, 
and it ts accordingly proposed to use these funds and those availabte 
on Ju 1, 1917, amounting to $23,586.12 for Mebile Harbor and 
$3,849: for Mobile Bar, as fellows: 


Operation of one sea-going dredge about one month in 

maintaining a depth of 30 feet over a width of -300 fect 

in the bar chavnel, including upkeep and care of plant, 

office expenses, and contingencies___._...----_-_-=__- $3,'849. 60 
Operation of one hydraulic pipe-line dredge one year and 

one part of a year in maintaining the Gnenciaan of the 

previous project, and increasing these dimensions in 

places if possible to do so with the funds, provided 


port regulations are made satisfactory to the eretary 

of War, including care and upkeep of plant, surveys, 
office expenses, and contingencies____._._..-_-._-_---_-_. 112, 584, 38 

Construction of about 640 feet of floating pipe Tine (esti- 
mated time, SONI we iak cde hadi indcsitlenn then es alin ached deb 12, 000. 60 

Removing obstructions from Mobile Harber by day ‘abo 

with United States plant, including care and upkeep o 
plant, office expenses, and contingencies__._.__..._--- ~~ 9, 001. 74 
IE es eccticenepepsienececrpnimennstrtteensnsduepiseimntimeengsentitininptocsinnineghe 187, 435. 72 


It is estimated that the above funds will be spent aniformly frem 
A st 8, 1917, and that they will be exhausted by June 30, 1918. 
“The bar channel shoals at the rate of about 70,000 cubic ee per 


jannum. The bay and river channel sheals at the rate of about 


4,500,000 cubic yards per annum. Snags, logs, and sunken oebstrue- 
tions accumulate in the river channel, The maintenance of the pre- 
vious project dimensions across Mobile Bar requires the services of the 
United States dredge Charleston from two to three months per annur 
and the maintenance of the previous project dimensions in the chann 
through Mobile Bay and River requires the services uf a hydraulic pipe- 
line dredge all the time, and the attention of a snag boat about six 
months per annum. Provided the condition as to port regulations is 
complied with, it is puseaces to do the following werk with funds 
estimated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919: 


Operation of 1 sea-going dredge 3 months in maintaining the 

dimensions of the 30-foot project, including upkeep and care 

of plant, office expenses, surveys, and contingencies_____--~-_ $10, 600 
Operation of 1 sea-goiny dredge 9 months in the partial forinn- 

tion of a channcl 450 feet wide and 33 feet deep, inciud- 

ing upkeep and care of plant. office expenses, surveys, and 

nn a hs AE teh ERIE So eth AE 8 wget teste 30, 000 
Operation of 2 hydraulic, pipe-line dredges 1 year in mainte- 

nance and improvement work, including care and upkeep of 

plant, surveys, office expenses, and contingencies__--___.__.. 250, 000 














Construction of 1 steel pipe line to replace the inefficient one 


TOW a a le eric scentimentnmadaen cd apibetdihie omnes $75, 000 
Construction of 1 hydraulic, pipe-line dredge, including steel 
pipe line, suitable tugboat, and barges__...__.__-_._-__--~--- 425, 000 
Operation of 1 snag boat 6 months, including care and upkeep 
of plant and office expenses. a nn iene 7, 500 
I a a el et a eh 2 tated on ccna anata 797, 500 


Recommended modifications of project: None. 

References to public acts: None. 

Commercial statistics: The total commerce for Mobile Harbor during 
the past five years, including bunker coal and river shipments, is given 
below : 

Comparative statement. 





Calendar year. Short tons.| Value. 
TAS, ci cinptitacitahisicndsbvaegihe< antes aie naneed wacnecegteal 2,210, 486 | $63, 493, 612 
WER re ee shee ince iret eee nnes 2 212,805 | 61,368, 
2006S ioe es Soo atranta Sua eou enna sees anda bake 2,392,442 | 58,085, 903 
1915 eR EEE EEE EEE EEE EE EERE EEE EEEEEEEEEEEE 1, 579, 804 46, 440, 771 
WONG onic dis thtgih we eahivcciccdddeliiies oXkeinanaeesoutenaidebennes 1,673,020 | 55,712,360 





The commerce during 1916 consisted principally of coal, cotton and 
cotton products, food and grain, fruit, — merchandise, logs, lumber 
and timber, molasses, naval stores, and staves. The proportion in ton- 
nage of each of these articles to the total tonnage moved during 1916 
is as follows: Coal, 14.18 = cent; cotton and cotton products, 2.91 per 
cent; feed and grain, 7.57 per cent; fruit, 3.73 per cent; general mer- 
chandise, 3.10 per cent; logs, 8.72 per cent; lumber and timber, 23.12 
per cent; molasses, 4.41 per cent; naval stores, 3.75 per cent; staves, 
4.60 per cent. 

The usual limits of loaded draft of the boats carrying these principal 
classes of commerce were from 4 to 28 feet. Practically the entire 
amount of commerce of Mobile Harbor was carried over the improved 
sections, although there was before improvement a sufficient depth to 
have handled a portion of this. There has been no recent change in the 
nature of commerce due to the improvement. : 

One line of transportation, the New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., 
has been temporarily abandoned. 

The commerce during 1916 would have been considerably more but for 
the interference with trade caused by the European war and the conse- 
quent depression in business. 


The following shows the changes made by the Board of Engineers in 
the foregoing report, cutting down the appropriation : 
ration of one sea-going dredge three months on the bar 
SS * maintaining the dimensions of the 30-foot project, in- 
cluding upkeep and care of plant, office expenses, surveys, 


and. contingencies... 2.00 ne eee nacnmmngen $10, 000 
Operation of two hydraulic pipe-line dredges one year in 
maintenance and improvement work, including care and up- 
keep of plant, surveys, office expenses, and contingencies_.. 242, 000 
Opcration of one snag boat six months, including care and up- 
keep of plant and office expenses__--------~------------- 8, 000 
GR ign bic nik i aie Si teivbsatpens dtp gtnanetinnpoioustetnbiatieaddminanibte 260, 000 





Development of Production of Firearms in the United 
States During the War. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SCHUYLER MERRITT, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
In tHe House or REpresENntATIvEs, 
Friday, June 7, 1918. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech deliv- 
ered by Hon. JoHn Q. Titson, Member of Congress, before the 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Organization for War Service at At- 
lantie City, N. J., on May 27, 1918. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY HON. JOHN Q. TILSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
BEFORE THE HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ORGANIZATION FOR WAR 
SERvViCE aT ATLANTIC City, N. J., ON May 27, 1918. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I assure you that it is 
an honor to be invited to address an audience of this character, 
and I wish at the outset to assure you of my appreciation of the 
privilege. So strenuous is the life that those of us who are 
trying to do things down at Washington are now leading that 
it was with a considerable degrée of hesitation that I consented 
to take on even one more duty. It was the fact that I was cer- 
tain of meeting and talking with men who, by their force of 
character and ability, have become leaders of their fellow men 
in their respective lines of endeavor that I finally gave my as- 
sent to come to you to-day. 

I wish I were an orator, or, at least, an entertainer, so that 
I might make to you an address worthy of an occasion of this 
sort, or, at least, regale you with wit or entertainment to 
better fit you for the performance of the duties which you must 
perform during the continuance of your meetings. 
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There is only one subject to talk about, because there is only 
one supreme, overwhelming event now happening in the world, 
and that is the war. I sometimes think that it would be a 
great relief to some of us who are having to give so much of 
our time and vital energy to that subject if we could withdraw 
ourselves from all thoughts of the war for a while; but we can 
not, and we should be cowards and slackers if we undertook 
to doit. The war is the great existing fact in the world to-day, 
the one which involves our country in a way that no other ever 
has, and therefore we must meet bravely the fact and face the 
problems which that fact raises. 

Between drives for liberty bonds and Red Cross, Young Men’s 
Christian Association, and Knights of Columbus funds, and other 
worthy causes, when permitted to follow your usual vocations, 
you gentlemen are engaged in making a number of more or less 
useful articles out of metal. I say “more or less useful” be- 
cause in these war times it depends somewhat upon the 
point of view as to just how useful those articles are. It may 
be said of some of the things that some of you are manufac- 
turing, such as hand grenades, bombs, and the like, as is so 
often said by the minister when the deacons pass the plate on 
Sunday, that “ it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The present war is preeminently a war of metals, and that 
side which has the most metal, has it in the best shape, ready 
to deliver at the right time, and delivers it most wisely is going 
to win the war. This indicates the important position which 
the hardware manufacturers of this country, including all those 
who are engaged in the making of war materials and other inci- 
dental tools of the war, occupy and what that position may mean 
to the war. Provost Marshal Gen. Crowder, who has made an 
enviable record thus far in the conduct of his office, was credited 
the other day with a very wise saying, that this is no longer a 
war of military maneuver alone, important as that may be, but 
it is a deadly contest of industries and mechanics. Never 
in all time has there been a war in which so much use has been 
made of machines and machinery, and certainly never a war in 
which there has been such general use made of metal in all its 
various forms. 

Think of the list of weapons used, not only the guns, of which 
IT have a small collection here before you, but the various other 
forms which metal takes. In the list of guns, including pistols, 
rifles, trench mortars, howitzers, long guns, big guns, and little 
guns, there are literally hundreds of types. Then take the 
shells, beginning with the .30 caliber service cartridge, and 
there are some half dozen and more types of that. I have them 
all here to-day, including the service bullet, tracer bullet, in- 
cendiary bullet, armor-piercing bullet, and so on. Then there 
are the larger shells, beginning with the 1 pounder, or 37 milli- 
meter, and going all the way up through the sizes, and varivus 
kinds of shells, in almost every size—shrapnel, high explosive, 
gas, incendiary, and the rest—all incased in metal. 

Then there are the bombs of all sizes, from the small lemon 
hand grenade, that is thrown by the individual grenadier, up to 
the largest bomb that has yet been dropped from the clouds. 
We do not know just how large that has been. We are making 
them up to 500 pounds, to be dropped out of airplanes. In my 
opinion they will be used very much larger than that. 

Then those great monsters used in the service, that invention 
of the British, the tank, which is really a great armored land 
cruiser, with its armament of guns of all sizes, able to travel 
not only on the roads but over all kinds of ground, including 
shell holes and trenches. 

The shoulder rifle itself is an intricate and complicated ma- 
chine. It is not always realized, but the shoulder rifle has more 
parts than the machine gun itself. I shall touch a little later 
upon the situation which confronted us at the beginning of the 
war in regard to the shoulder rifle. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL ARMS, 


It is my privilege to talk to you about the development of the 
production of firearms in this country since the beginning of 
the war, with special reference to the small-arms situation. 
The committee of the House of which I am a member does not 
handle the large guns. We consider the appropriations for the 
small arms and ammunition, bombs, airplanes, and accessories, 
but not the large guns, which are handled by the Fortifications 
subcommittee of the Appropriation Committee. Therefore, the 
subject with which I am most familiar is that connected with 
small arms. 

Long before this war came on, or at least before we came into 
it, I had become a student of small arms, I felt that perhaps it 
was the highest duty that I could perform. I come from what 
they cali down at Washington the “ munitions belt.” We are 
accustomed to make firearms in large numbers and varieties in 
the State of Connecticut. I was a member of the great war 
I felt that it was 


committee in the House of Representatives. 





not one dollar has been appropriated by this 
Congress since that time. You will recall there was nothing put 
in the last river and harbor bill for Mobile. Congress merely 
adopted the project and appropriated money for maintenance. 
The War Department decided that it was an emergency, but they 
did not recommend an additional appropriation in the last bill. 
Not one cent was used for the improvement of the 30-foot project. 
It was recommended that any balance might be used for further 
improvement of this project, but all of it was consumed on the 
channel which had been completed to a depth of 27 feet. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman care to say to the House 
that the total amount of money appropriated by this amendment 
could be used in the next fisgal year? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will say that it is very probable that 
it can. 

Mr. MADDEN. It ought to be stated with more definiteness 
than that, if the gentleman expects to get favorable considera- 
tion of his amendment. What does the gentleman say to the 
recommendation made by the Chief of Engineers, that he wants 
$360,000, against the $850,000 the gentleman from Alabama pro- 

10SeS ? 
Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will state that the $850,000 I am 
asking for is the amount that was originally recommended by 
the district engineer and the Chief of Engineers, and all others 
that had anything to do with it, as per House Document No. 
1763. 

Mr. MADDEN. That Is to complete the project. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. No; that is the initial appropriation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Not for one year? 

Mr, GRAY of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is evident from the statement of the Chief 
of Engineers that he can not expend that amount in one year. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will say to the gentleman that in 
this time of stress, during the war period, some difficulty has 
been experienced in obtaining a sufficient number of dredges 
at a reasonable cost. That is why the engineers are taking the 
position at this time that they can not profitably spend $850,000 
for improvement of the 30-foot project. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does the gentleman say about the War 
Department getting the dredges to expend this money called 
for by his amendment? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I will say candidly that no one can 
answer that absolutely. I am asking for the amount needed if 
they can provide the dredges. They may be able to do it; 
they may finish other projects and bring dredges from other 
ports to aid in the harbor work at Mobile. I am asking the 
Congress to give us the $850,000, the original sum recommended, 
so that, if we can get the dredges, the channel may be promptly 
and efficiently improved. If the money can not be used, it will 
still be in the United States Treasury. 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of my colleague be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. I thank the gentleman. I will say 
to the committee that there is no reason why the improvement 
of this project should not be put well on the way without further 
delay, because it is unquestionably one of the most important 
harbors in this country, It is capable of almost limitless ex- 
tension, and, according to a report of the United States engi- 
neers, the cost of dredging has been proven to be the cheapest in 
the United States, 

Mobile is, as you know, centrally located, on the Gulf, and is 
the nearest American port to the Panama Canal. It is at the 
mouth of one of the greatest river systems in this country; at 
the mouth of a river upon which the Government has spent 
$8,000,000 to penetrate the coal fields of Alabama, some of the 
richest and best on earth. 

Alabama, according to recent statistical reports, Is one of the 
most important coal-producing States in the United States, and 
vanks fifth in the preduction of coal. The available coal sup- 
pty in Alabama in 1908, according to an estimate of the United 
States Geological Survey, was 68,656,000,000 short tons, which 
would last four years at the present rate of mining. 

The coal production, as per the “ Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1914,” for the years 1909 to 1913, inclusive, 
was: 


three years ago, and 


1909, over 12, 000, 000 
1910, over 14, 000, 000 
1911, over 13, 000, 000 
1912, over 14, 000, 000 
SUES, BlmNeNes 2.sictcaads “ , 000, 
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Since a completion of the locks on the Warrior and Tombigbee 
Rivers, at a cost of $10,000,000, and the opening of the river 
to navigation, barges ply regularly from the mines to Mobile. As 
traffic increases and transportation facilities improve it wil! 
tend to reduce still further the cost of coal, which is now the 
best and cheapest in the world. Alabama coal has been approved 
by the Navy Department for use of the United States Navy. In 
addition to its rich mineral resources, the regions penetrated by 
the rivers of Alabama are producing and will continue to pro- 
duce large quantities of varied agricultural and lumber products, 
as well as live stock, vegetables, and.other products, which are 
So essential now and at all times. Atso great quantities of fish 
are caught in Mobile Bay. - 

In the event of a successful invasion of the New England 
States, New York, and Pennsylvania, the iron and steel factories 
of Alabama would be the last resources of the Government, 
Colon, as a base, would. need fuel, supplies, and so forth, and 
in case of interruption of traffic on the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans the only source of supply of fuel would be the coal fields 
of Alabama and the oil fields of Louisiana and Mexico, The 
loss of munition plants, ship building and repair yards, and the 
coal and iron supply on the Atlantic would leave the Nation help- 
less unless the vast resources of the South were utilized. The 
Pacific coast would be too far away to render much assistance 
to the Atlantic and Gulf coast, if she did not need all her re. 
sources to protect her’own coast line. 

A successful attack in the Gulf would give the enemy every- 
thing necessary to manufacture its own munitions and extend 
its operations, and would also mean control of the manganese 
ores in Cuba. 

Can the United States afford to run the risk of not safeguard- 
ing and utilizing the vast resources of Alabama and make them 
available for immediate use—refuse to lend its aid to keep 
open the avenues of commerce everywhere, in order that the 
products of the land may move quickly, especially those products 
that must be had in the present war crisis? 

It would be little short of a crime to leave the natural re 
sources of Alabama—coal, iron, and so forth—unprotected in this 
plan of national preparedness. 

It is highly necessary that we should be able to bring such 
products down the canalized river and have them go out promptly 
through the port of Mobile. 

But what happens now? Large vessels that carry coal can 
not get into and out of the port of Mobile completely loaded 
Vessels of the great lines like the Leland and the Mallory that 
desire to send ships into Mobile can only send those with lim- 
ited draft, because vessels drawing 30 feet can not enter the 
harbor, and thus can not be profitably used in the Mobile trade. 

Gentlemen know that iron and steel are of high density; and 
why should Mobile, in transporting these products, be com- 
pelled to use vessels of light draft, which at times come in and 
go out partly loaded? 

In addition to this, we should be prepared for any emergency 
which might arise in the present war situation. We occupy 2 
whole continent, so it would not be unnatural for us to find our 
Selves attacked on any or all sides by the enemy, Our harbors 
and coasts on the Gulf should be kept open so that in case of 
an attack on the Atlantic or Pacific coast our ships could find 
anchorage at any point in the Gulf. This can not be done in 
Mobile Harbor until the channel is deepened so that large ships 
ean pass through. 

Rear Admiral Edwards, in the December Engineering Maga- 
zine, wrote; 

There are 2,000 miles of sea coast on the south Atlantic and Gul! 
coasts, between Cape Hatteras and the Rio Grande, and there is not « 
dry dock on the south Atlantic or Gulf coast which will doek any 0: 
our superdreadnaughts. 

Mobile would be the only logical base for the United States 
fleet in case we were compelled to defend Yucatan Channel ani 
Florida Strait, thus closing the Gulf of Mexico to an attack of 
the enemy. 

Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, 
stated before the Naval Commission on March 29, 1916: “We 
believe that the enemy would come for many reasons to tlic 
South, and that he would strike along the chain of the Wes! 
Indies. We are vulnerable down there to a quick, rapid naval 
attack, far more so than we are along the Atlantic seaboard.” 

If our fleet should meet an enemy’s fleet and be disabled, she 
would be forced to retire into the Gulf of Mexico or into the 
Carribean Sea, and thence into the Gulf of Mexico. Then Mobile 
would be the natural base for the Gulf. The guarding of our 
port by submarines, and so forth, would be a safe anchorage for 
our Navy and give the United States access to manganese ores 
of Cuba, and would be a safe route for shipment in case the At- 
lantic route was closed. 
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Admiral C. H. Davies, retired, said: “If any port on the Gulf 
possesses the advantages that I have enumerated as essential 
(for a naval station) and that I know Mobile to possess, I do 
not know where that port is.” 

Mobile is the only available port in Alabama, and could, if no 
other necessity arises, be used as a coaling station and base for 
docking, repairing, and for the shipment of coal, oil, munitions, 
and foodstuffs. 

Mr. ROBBINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, Yes. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is the depth of water there now? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Twenty-seven feet. 

Mr. ROBBINS. What is proposed to get by this amendment? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Thirty feet. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How far is the dredging to extend? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. About 33 miles. 

Mr. ROBBINS. That would be an additional difference of 
8 feet for 33 miles. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes, 

Mr. ROBBINS. And it is to cost $850,000? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. No; that is the initial appropriation. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How much will the whole thing cost? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. A million and a hundred and fifty 
thousand, or thereabouts; I do not remember the exact amount. 

Mr. ROBBINS. How long will it take to complete the work? 

Mr, GRAY of Alabama. I think to 29 feet in a year, with the 
appropriation I am asking for, if they go at it and prosecute the 
work as it should be done. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
man yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I think it is highly important 
that the House should understand how much will be expended 
there in a year, because I know of other instances where that 
question has arisen, where the question of dredges to which the 
gentleman has referred to is all important, or the ability to get 
the dredges to do the work. I understand that the appropria- 
tion here for Mobile Harbor as reported is $260,000, and that 
the committee has consented to raise that $100,000, so that it 
shall be $860,000. Is it possible to expend more money than that 
during this year? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes; it is. I understand the gentle- 
man. Of course, it is hard to say just how much can be ex- 
pended, but all we are asking for is that a sufficient amount } 
appropriated in order that the work should progress, and iii 
be halted for lack of funds. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I want the gentleman to know 
that in the case of another important river the same question 
has arisen. More money has been asked for—more money was 
asked for—but the ability of the Government to get the dredges 
and the men to do the work arose, and therefore a smaller ap- 
propriation was taken, with a view of carrying the work through 
the year, The gentleman and I and all of us can come back 
here next year if we do not get enough this year. The ques- 
tion now is, Will $360,000 carry you through this year? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. The Board of Engineers decided that 
their original recommendation was not sufficient, and recom- 
mended an increased appropriation of $100,000. I will read 
letters between Gen. Abbot and myself in regard to this mat- 


ter: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, March 22, 1918. 
Ilon. Oscar L, GRAY 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Gray: Knowing the very great interest that you have 
taken in the new project for deepening the channel of Mobile Harbor, 
Ala., I wish to notify you that information has just been received from 
the district engineer showing the need of an increase in the estimate 
for that work for the next year in order to make adequate provision for 
the operation of the Government dredges. I am accordingly writing a 
letter to Mr. SMALL (see Inclosed copy) recommending an amendment 
to the pending river and harbor bill, 

Very truly, yours, Freperic V. ABBor, 
Brigadier General, Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


Arnrit 1, 1918, 
Gen. Freperic V. ABBor. 
Acting Chief gf Engineers, U. 8. Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Gen. Appor: Your esteemed letter of recent date came duly 
to hand, and I wish to express to you, in behalf of the people of Ala- 
bama as well as myself, my appreciation for this consideration. 

I have a personal interest in Mobile Harbor, because it is Alabama's 
only seaport, and for the further reason that I represent, in part, more 
intimately that great section; at the same time, the important position 
that Mobile occupies and its adyantages as a Gulf port would still 
command my honest, unswerving support and efforts to achieve for it 
speedy and increased development, although I might reside in a different 
section of the country. 
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I have hesitated to carry my efforts for full appropriation before 
Congress without the indorsement of the United States Army engineers, 
but I am thoroughly convinced that I am correct in my assumption that 
the port needs immediate development for the following reasons: 

1. The commerce of the port is “ large and valuable,” and the benefits 
that would follow will warrant the expenditure involved. 

2. In the war crisis this port occupies a peculiarly important position. 
It is now a shipbuilding center, and a port for exporting valuable 
products so essential for the war emergencies, such as cotton, timber, 
iron, and coal. 

As you well know, the existing channel facilities do not fully meet 
the economic requirements of the port, as vessels of greater draft than 
can now safely enter the harbor are available in the Gulf trade, and 
could be used to much advantage for general commerce, and for war 
needs if the increased draft were given. 

3. War vessels should be able to enter this harbor for safe refuge, 
both from storm and attack, but the present condition of the channel 
makes it impossible. Furthermore, they should be abl. to fill to their 
dead-weight capacity their bunkers with the cheapest and best coal on 
earth and go out full and not partially loaded, as they are compelled 
to do at present. 

When the Mobile :tem came up before the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee for consideration, I made a motion for an appropriation of 
$850,000 as per report of the United States Army engineers, House 
Document No. 1763. This motion was defeated by a tie vote. 

I believed then that my position was right, and that the right would 
prevail. Your letter has convinced me that the truth is asserting itself, 
and I believe that I have your cooperation, and that upon further care 
ful consideration of the needs of Mobile Harbor you will agree with me 
that it would be a great mistake to leave the work unfinished at this 
time for lack of appropriation, and that I will have your earnest assist- 
ance and cooperation for the speedy completion of the work. 

Again thanking you for your kindness, and assuring you that your 
yng eaeaapenas for the full appropriation will be highly appreciated, 

am, 

Very respectfully, yours, Oscar L. Gray. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, March 22, 1918. 


OFFICE OF 
Hon. Jonn IT. Sarr, 


Chairman Committce on Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives. 

My Drar Mr. Swart: 1. I am just in receipt of a report from the 
district engineer at Mobile, Ala., indicating that the amount carried in 
the pending river and harbor bill for that port should be increased if 
practicable. The present amount—$260,000—was based upon the estl- 
mates made by the district engineer last July to cover simply the oper 


ation of the Government dredging plant for the next fiscal year, !¢ 
being considered impracticable either to build an additional dredge at 


this time on account of the state of the shipbuilding market, or to have 
work done by contract on account of the limitation imposed by law 
forbidding contracts at a cost in excess of 25 per cent over the cost of 
doing the work with Government plant. . 

2. The district engineer now reports that there has been a large 
increase within the last few months in the cost of operating the Govern 
ment plant. ‘The cost of fuel, for instance, has gone up about 100 per 
; cent, and the cost of other supplies and of repairs and wages has also 

increased to a marked extent. He, therefore, recommends that the esti 
| mate for Mobile Harbor be increased by $100,000 in order to make ade 

quate provision for the operation of the Government dredges and the 
prosecution of the improvement as rapidly as this plant will permit, 
until another appropriation can be made available by Congress at its 
next session. 

3. In view of these circumstances it !s recommended that this item 
in the bill be amended so as to increase the amount of the appropria 
tion from $260.000 to $360,000. 

Very truly, yours, 


FrepDeRIc V. ABBOT, 
Brigadier General, Engineers, 
Acting Chief of Engineers 

The engineers or no one else can tell accurately how much 
money will be needed, and we are asking the original appropriz- 
tion as recommended. If, as I have stated before, they can not 
use that amount, it will be in the United States Treasury as 
an unexpended balance. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Is the amount the gentleman 
is asking for in the amendment the amount that the engineers 
recommended for an annual period? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes; for an annual period. When 
we were considering this proposition in the committee it was 
suggested to find out what the Shipping Board would say in the 


matter. I took it up with the Shipping Board, and what did 
I get? 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have in mind a case where 
the district engineer recommended an annual amount, but the 
Board of Engineers did not agree to that recommendation, and 
they cut the amount. Is that the situation? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes; the Board of Engineers cut the 
amount from the original recommendation. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Then the amount the genfle- 
man asks for is the amount estimated by the district engineer, 
but not recommended by the Board of Engineers? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes. I am asking for practically 
the same amount recommended by the district engineer, as will be 
shown in the following letters between the Board of Engineers 

i and the chairman of the Rivers and Harbors Committee. 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


that 
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Fesevuary 26, 1918. 
Gen. W. M. Brack, 
Chief of Luginecrs, United States Army. 
War Department, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: Referring to Mobile Harbor. Col. Newcomer, as your 
representative, appeared before the committee at various times during 
the consideration of the pending river and harbor bill dnd is familiar 
with the hearing and the discussion before the committee relating to 
the appropriation for the maintenance and improvement of Mobile 
liarbor to be tneluded in the pending bill. You estimated $160,000 
for maintenance and $100,000 for further improvement fer the next 
fiseal year. Local Interests in the city of Mobile sent a delegation to 
appear before the committee, who with Representative Gray from the 
Mobile district, have insisted that the amount recommended was insuf- 
ficient In that more could be prefitably used. As the matter now 
stands, you bave up to this time adhered to your estimate and Mr. 
Gay and the local imterests are still insisting that a larger appropria- 
tion fer further improvement is essential 

In this connection Mr. Gray recently made a statement before the 
committee that it had been intimated to him from unofficial sources 
that the district engineer probably had recommended a larger appro- 
priation for further improvement and that he desired to place before 
the committee fer tts reconsideration such report ef the district engi- 
neer. It was tentatively stated by members of the commitice at the 
time, and without dissent, that there appeared to be no reason why he 
should not have any available official information on the subject. Mr. 
Gay stated to the chairman that he had a conference with Col. New- 
comer this morning, at whieh time the suggestion was made that it 
would be mere appropriate to have the chairman of the committee ask 
for any additional information embraced im the report of the distriet 
enginecr, and I therefore have the honer to request that you furmash Mr. 
Gray and the eommittee any further tnformation upen the subject, 
including copies ef the report of the district engineer. Mr. Gray also 
desires that you will reconsider your former estimate based upon all 
the available information, with which request the eommittee are in 
sympathy. The eonimittee have adopted and so far adhered to the 
policy of limiting appropriations for maintenance and Improvement 
within the estimate submitted by the Chief of Mngineers, and they are 
reluctant to depart from this policy. At the same time we wish to 
accord to Mr. Gray and the local interests, which he represents, every 
opportunity to secure information and haye you to consider same. 

Very sincerely, 
. Jno. H. 


(Signed.) SMALL, 


Chairman, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIRF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, February 28, 1918. 
Fion SMALL! 
Committee eon Rivers and Harbors, 
House of Representatives, 


Jonn TI 
Chairman 


My Dear Mr. SMALL: 
1. In response to your request of February 26 for information con- 
eerning the estimate submitted by the district engineer for additional 
funds to be appropriated for Mobile Harbor for the fiscal year 1919, I 
have the honor to state that his estimate was as follows: 
Operation of 1 sea-going dredge 3 months in maintaining the 
dimensions of the 30-foot project, including upkeep and care 
ef plant, office expenses, surveys, and contingencies 
Operation of 1 sea-geine dreage 9 months in the partial forma- 
tion of a channel 450 feet wide ane 33. feet deep, includ- 
ing upxeep and care of plant, eflice expenses, surveys, and 
contingencies ote siatecealiiiatiiibiadaiainalti cai 
@peration of 2 hydraulic, pipe-line dredges 1 year in mainte- 
nance and improvement work, ineluding care and upkeep of 
plant, surveys, office expenses, and eccntingencies. a 
Construction ef 1 steel pipe line to replace the inefficient one 
pow in us . ii a eal lene 
Construction of 1 bydraulic, vipe-line dredge, including steel 
pipe line, suitable tugboat, and barges nga a happens 
Operation of 1 snag boat 6 months, including care and upkeep 
of plant and oiflice expenses__....._----- 


$10, 000 


30, 000 


250, 600 
75, 000 


425, 000 
7, 500 


Total... ; 797, 500 
2°. In considering the matter in this office the estimate for the new 
dredge was eliminated, as it was deemed impracticable to secure such 
plant at a reasonable price under the present conditions of the ship- 
building market. The estimate for the new steel pontoon line was 
also omittes; as autnority had already been granted the district engi- 
neer for the construction of a new line with funds already available. 
The estimate approved by this office ts given on page 836 of the 
Annual Repor for 1917. 

8. The depth of 30 feet on the bar was considered adequate for 
existing depths in the harbor, or those that could be provided during 
the year. so tliat provision waa made only for maintenance of the 
depth on the bar. 

4. It has been suggested that work on the project might be exne- 
dited at a reasonable cost by making provisien for doing the work by 
contract, as well as with the available Government dredges, since such 
eontract work, if done, would have to comply with the prevision of 
the taw that its cost must not be more than 25 per cent in excess 
of the cost of doing the work with Government plant. This office, of 
course, | n® cbdjection to sueh procedure, provided the committee 
considers and additional appropriation advisable fer this purpose. 

Very truly, yours, 


has 


Fraeperic V. Arnot, 
Brigadier General, Hnyineers, 
Acting Chief of Staff. 

JT have here the original report from the district engineer, and 
the Bourd of Engineers saw fit to cut down the amount recom- 
mended by him. 
body it in the Recorp. 
have practically the amount I am asking for. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. But the Board of Engineers 
eut that down. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. Yes; that is true, as you will see by 
the following repert, showing changes made by the Board of 
Engineers: 


I hold this report in my hand, and shall em- 
The engineer states that Mebile should | ) 
|; money at this time unless they are able to secure a dredge, 


| What is going to become of the balance, if any? 
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Operation of one sea-going dredge three months en the bar 
in maintaining the dimensions of the 30-foot projeet, In- 


eluding upkeep and care of plant, office expenses, surveys, 
and costingrudes 


Operation of two hydraulic pipe-line dredges one year ip 
maintenance and improvement work, including eare and up- 
keep of plant, surveys, office expenses, and contingenctes 

Operation of one snag boat six months, including care and up- 
keep of plant and office expenses 


Total 


When this matter came up before the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, at their suggestion I went te the Shipping Board, 
and I held in my hand a communication from Mr. Franklin, to 
_— this matter was referred by said board, and what does he 
say 

Mr. MADDEN. 
lin is? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. 
Board. 

Mr. MADDEN. What does he know about this? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. He knows a great deal about the 
shipping interests in this country and what is needed to facili- 
tate tie movement of commerce through the ports. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does he know anything about Mobile Harber? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama. We went to the Shipping Board to 
find out whether or not this project was deemed a war emer- 
gency and therefore needed. Mr. Hurley, chairman of the 
board, referred the matter to Mr. Franklin, a member of said 
board. On February 6, 1918, Mr. Franklin addressed the fel- 
lowing letter to Mr. Hurley: 

WaAsuincTon, D. C., February 6, 7918. 


Will the gentleman state who Mr. Frank- 


He is a member of the Shipping 


EDWARD N. lurwy, Esq., 
Chairman United Statcs Shipping Board, 
Washington. 

Dear Mr. Hurtesy: With reference to the eall made here this after- 
noon by Commander Bakerhus, United States Navy, and Cengressman 
O. L, Gray, of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, I wish to inform you 
that I am heartily in sympathy with the prorat for deepening without 
delay the depth of water at the port of Mobile to, say. 30 feet mean 
low water, to enable us to take advantage of the complete londing of 
ships at that port with the eommodities that would naturally flow 
through it, namely, iron, steel, and cotton. This will enable the large 
majority of ships to be loaded down to their marks and full. 

Yours, very truly, 
P. A. 8. PRANKLIN. 

I will also insert in the Reconrp a letter from Chairman Hurley 
to Mr. SMALL, as follows: 

UNITED Sratres SHtreprna Boanp, 
Washington, February 8, 1918, 
lion, JoHN H. SMALL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. @. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Responding te your communications !n re- 
gard to the wisdom of increasing depth of the channel at Mobile: 

Mobile has 27 feet. ‘Thirty feet would be better, as ft would permit 
of practically al! vessels now trading in the Gulf or those that will 
be assigned there to enter the harbor without difficulty, whereas ves- 
sels over 27-foot draft must now seek deeper ports or discharge part 
of their cargo elsewhere and then complete discharging at Mobile; and 
the same condition would prevail in loading out cargo; a vesse} can net 
complete her loading at Mobile if she draws over 27 feet. 

Undoubtedly the traffic through Mobile will increase, and a harbor 
that would take vessels plying in that trade wonld increase the useful- 
ness of Mobile as a port, and it is quite possible that more of the 
South American business could be handled through that pert. 

However, if the work could be done at this time quickly and effi- 
elently, and not at a prohibitive cost, I would recommend deepening the 
ehannel. 

tespectfully, Epwarp N. Hurry, Chairman, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, I will. 

Mr. MADDEN. I desire to ask the gentleman who is Mr, 
Franklin and where does he come from and what does he know 
about Mobile Harbor, and does tLe gentleman know we would 
not be able to do this work in a year in any case? 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, I will state to the gentleman that Mr. 
Franklin, I am informed, lives in New York. He has been con- 
neeted with the shipping interests in New York and is inttl- 
mately associated with them. Because of his experience as a 
shipper I presume he was put on the Shipping Board. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not follow because he is om the board 
he knows anything about shipping, although this man may; I 
do not know. 

Mr. GRAY of Alabama, I will say to the gentleman I do not 
know just what Mr. Franklin knows about shipping, but he 
seems to know a great deal and talks very intelligently about it. 
You have heard the statement of the Shipping Board, and it 
says this channel ought to be increased to 30 feet. The engi- 
neers also say that, but that they can not economically use the 


which they think now is impossible. Suppose we ean not secure 
a dredge and can not use $850,000, as originally reeommended, 
It is not going 
to fiy out of the Treasury. The money will not be expended if 
not needed, 
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While we are in the consideration of this bill, I wish to say, 
gentlemen, I have not too much sympathy with the idea that we 
must hold the appropriation down to so-called war needs or 
emergencies. I am one of those who believe that the develop- 
ment of our waterways and our harbors should not be abated 
simply because we have been drawn into the European war, and 
I doubt if we are doing even as much in this direction as Eng- 
land, France, and even Germany at this time. The United States 
will survive the war, and we should not neglect those things 
that sustain the very life of the Nation. 

The irregular, timid, or vacillating policy which is marking 
our legislation is ruinous. A concerted plan of agitation and 
organization formed by the interested sections has been con- 
fined in its influence upon Congress in a legislative system 
on a large scale sufficiently strong to embrace the local inter- 
est and influences in a majority of the Congressional districts 
of the Union. Consequently it becomes necessary to form 
a kind of legislative omnibus in which all sorts of works are 
crowded together, good and bad, wise and foolish, national and 
local, all crammed into one bill and forced through Congress 
by an organized majority. Sometimes it may well be ques- 
tionel whether as a general rule the money has been wisely 
and economically app.ied. Whether in many cases the ex- 
penditure has been productive of any useful result, beyond the 
mere distribution of so much money to the contractors, etc., of 
the favored community, 

Far be it from my purpose to call in question the integrity and 
skill of those whose professional duty it is to devise a plan and 
superintend the construction of the works, but T suggest from 
the nature of their profession and their habits of life they could 
not expect always to possess the local knowledge in each locality 
in this widely extended country, which is so evidently essential 
in determining upon the proper plan for the improvement of 
navigation. Without depreciating the value of science, or dis- 
regarding its precepts, I do not hesitate to say that the opinion 
of an intelligent captain or pilot who for a long series of years 
had sailed out of and into a given port, in fair and foul weather, 
and who had daily and carefully watched the changes produced 
in the channel by the currents and storms, should also inspire 
confidence as to his knowledge of the local and practical ques- 
tions involved. 

The operations of the Government have not been sufficiently 
rapid to keep pace with the spirit of the age. One reason for 
this and perhaps the principal cause is the fact that the ap- 
propriation is too small for efficient service. It may be sufficient 
io commence the work, but, before completion, it is frequently 
swept away. 

The ruinous consequences of these small appropriations are 
seriously deprecated and well understood, but they constitute 

ome of the evils inseparable from the policy. It seems that 
items upon their own merit can not pass. Some of the Members 
think the work of their own districts of sternest necessity and 
are willing to defeat the bill if their project is not included. It 
is erroneously contended that there is not enough money in 
the Treasury for ail, consequently the amount for each item 
is reduced to so small an amount as to make the appropriation 
of much less service. We need a system which will not de- | 
pend for its success on the dubious and fluctuating issues of | 
political campaigns and Congressional combinations, but one | 
which will be certain, uniform, and unvarying in its results, 
wherein the rivers and harbors legislation is not dependent alone 
upon estimates furnished by engineers or boards that in some 
cases have not had the “ organization or time to thoroughly in- 
vestigate the conditions ” of harbors, but also upon the wisdom 
of the Members of the committee and Congress; for in this mat- 
ter of river and harbor appropriations, gentlemen, you are | 
allowing, inch by inch and step by step, an encroachment on the | 
power of the Rivers and Harbors Committee and Congress. | 

The Board of Engineers have their duty to perform and we | 
have ours. We say to them, “ We are the legislative, you are 
the administrative, branch of the Government.” We say to 
them, “ You go and survey a certain contemplated project. Let 
us know whether or not a channel of certain dimensions can 
be dug and maintained, and also inform us as to the amount 
of money it will take to construct and maintain said project.” 
It is for the Congress to say how much of the money shall be 
appropriated and whether or not the commercial needs require 
the work to be hastened to completion, 

As to the value of the commerce to be accommodated by said 
projects, Congress has an equal opportunity to obtain correct 
information and independently base its conclusions and its 
actions on said information. It occurs to me, gentlemen, that 
we have allowed the pendulum to swing too far, and we are 
gradually surrendering our branch of the Government, the ab- 
solute power to control rivers and harbors legislation, In| 


other words, if we continue to follow the present policy the 
Jongress might as well enact a law appropriating a lump sum 
to the Army Board of Engineers, and say to them, “ Here is 
the money. Take it and use it where, in your judgment, it is 
needed.” We might as well, gentlemen, look at this matter 
squarely in the face and decide what shall be the future conduct 
of Congress pertaining to rivers and harbors legislation. 

In regard to the Mobile item, I think it is but fair to say to 
you, gentlemen, that the Rivers and Harbors Committee, even 
in the face of the last report of the engineers, when it had 
under consideration the items of the present bill, only by a tle 
vote refused to recommend an additional appropriation of 
$850,000 for improvement of Mobile Harbor under the present 
30-foot project. Consequently I do not come to you with re- 
luctance but with the hope and desire that a majority of the 
committee and Members of this Congress will see the importance 
of incorporating in this bill an appropriation of $850,000, the 
amount already recommended by the district and Army Board 
of Engineers, as per their report in House Document No. 1763. 

I have no patience with the camouflage that is suggested by 
this bill or any other bill, for that matter, where appropriations 
are secured on the ground that it is solely for “ war emergency.” 

If it is a war measure, why should we refuse to hasten the 
work of this project? If it is not a war measure, then it should 
not be included in the present bill at all. So, gentlemen, let us 
assert our power, prerogatives, and individuality and maintain 
our self-respect by showing a small degree, at least, of inde- 
pendence and common sense in the consideration of this measure. 

All I ask this committee to do is to stand by the original re- 
ports of the engineers. Take them and read them, and you 
will find that they say it is a necessity, and that this channel 
ought to be speedily improved to the necessary depth. 

There is no reason, gentlemen of the committee, why these 
great products like coal and iron should not flow through that 
channel and flow freely. 

Go to the port of Mobile. Probably at no other port have there 
been so many recent developments. 

Let me give briefly a few of the recent important develop- 
ments in Mobile, 

The Mobile Shipbuilding Co.’s plant, employing 1,500 men in 
the construction of $10,000,000 worth of steel and wood vessels 
for the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co.’s—a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Corporation—mammoth building plant 
and industrial development, investing $800,000 for building 
ships, which is said will include thousands of employees and be 
in itself a city on the order of Gary, Ind. 

The Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co., with its 1,400 
employees, handling $7,000,000 worth of work at this time; addi- 
tional enlargements already decided upon. 

The Henderson Shipbuilding Co., Murnan Shipbuilding Cor- 
poration, and other similar companies are expanding and in- 
creasing the population. 

The following 11 events emphasize some of Mobile’s industries : 

Contract on building of $100,000 marine railway in Mobile for Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation announced let to Henderson Shipbuilding Co. 

Capital stock of Dock & Shipbullding Co. increased by stockholders 
from $500,000 to $600,000. 

Petition of Merchants Bank of Mobile to increase capital stock from 
$150,000 to $200,000 granted by State superintendent of banks. 

Shell Banks Shipbuilding Co. organized with a capital stock of 
$300,000. 

Inspection of harbor by B. L. Winchell, representing Director General 
of Railroads W. G. McAdoo, with a view to making recommendations for 
furthering movement of coastwise and expert trafiic through Mobile. 

Increase of 50 per cent in February port clearings for Mobile over 
same month last year, shown by report of collector of customs. 

Taking of steps by the Chickasaw Shipbuilding Co. to dredge and 
straighten Chickasabogue for accommodation of ocean-going vessels. 
Contract to cover probably two years awarded to Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific Dredging Co. 

Arrival of machinery, equipment, and materials for construction in 
Arlington dock improvement, the city’s $600,000 project to give Mobile 
increased port facilities. 

Continued progress by the United States Steel Corporation in the 
establishment of its $10,000,000 shipbuilding enterprise at Chickasaw. 

Conference of Federal, State, county, and city engineers on plans for 
constructing permanent, paved boulevard between Mobile and Chick- 
asaw. 

I hope, gentlemen of the Congress, that I have presented this 
measure and the present needs of the country in regard to trans- 
portation facilities, the needs of Mobile Harbor, and the recent 
important developments at that port in such a manner as will 
justify the speedy completion of the work undertaken there by 
the Government. I trust you may see that it is worthy and 
demands the suppert of all those who are loyal to the cause of 
democracy and especially those upon the floor of this House who 
are cooperating in the enactment of those measures which will 
secure prosperity for the Nation. 











There can be no doubt, gentlemen, that this war and the 
issues before Congress at this time are net matters to be dealt 
with in a spirit of partisanship er prejudice, either for private 
or corporate gain. I hope that every Member of this body is 
working in unison and harmony for the one great aim—the 
establishmen, of peace, a peace won on a basis that will insure 
the overthrow and the annihilation of despotism and tyranny. 
We should labor for those things that will bring to our Nation 
and to the world the supremacy and dominion of freedom, Jus- 
tice, and right, that mankind may enjoy their inatienable rights 
of self-government, liberty, and peace. We should unite with one 
purpose of mind as a body to enact here such measures as 
the one we now have under consideration, which will procure 
and secure this devoutly wished-for consummation, Therefore, 
gentlemen of the committee, I hope you will see the importance 
and necessity of adopting this amendment. 

I thank you. [Applause.] 


{Copy of the original report showing estimate and recommendation of 
the district engineer at Mobile before it was changed and cut down 
by the Board of Engineers. ] 


MogiLe [JAknbor AND aR, AND CHANNEL CONNECTING MobiILe Ba¥ AND 
Mississirp! Sounp, ALA. (GROUP A). 


1. MOBILE HARBOR, ALA. (41). 


Location and description: This improvement ts tn the seuthwestern 
part of the State of Alabama, its entrance through Mobile Bar being 
located in the Gulf of Mexice, about 40 miles from the mouth of Mebise 
River, 46 miles west of Pensacola Bar and 104 miles east of the mouth 
of the Mississippi River, and its upper end being about {1 miles from 
Pensacola, Vla., on the east and about 61 miles from lascagoula, Miss., 
on the west. (See U. 8S. Coast and Geodetic Sarvey inside route, Key 
West to New Orleans, No, 5, 1914.) 

Mobile Harbor bas been formed by dredging a channel 30 fect ae at 
mein low water and 300 feet wide and about three-fourths of a mile long 
across Mobile Bar, connecting the 30-foot contours on each side of this 
bar, and a channel] 27 feet deep at mean low water and 334 miles long 
extending from deep water in lower Mobile Bay to the mouth of Mobile 
River and thence up said river, in frent of the ecfity of Mobile, a dis- 
tance of about 5 miles, to Chickasaw Creek. This ehannel has a bot- 
fom width of 200 feet in the bay and 300 feet in the river. The bar 
channel! is very much exposed, being in the Gulf of Mexico seaward of 
Sand Island, while the channel through Mobile Bay is better protected 
but exposed to the storms that visit this locality. The river channel 
is protected. 

Jriginal condition: Previous to any dredging there was a minimum 
usable depth of 25 feet at mean low water over a width of about one- 
halt a mile across Mobile Bar, and the channel through Mebile Bay had 
a minimum usable depth of 54 feet through Chectaw Pass and 8 feet 
through Veg River Bar at mean low water, the available draft for pur- 
poses of commerce by way of Spanish River being limited to the latter 
depth. The width of channel over a depth of 54 feet was about one- 
half a mile. The average range of the tide on Mobile Bar is about 1.1 
ss while near the upper end of the improved channel it is about 1.4 
eet. 

Previous projects: The original project for the bar channel was 
adopted by the river and harbor act of June 13, 1902. ‘The original 
project for the bay and river channel was adepted May 20, 1826. The 
second project was adoptcd July 11, 1870, tbe third March 3, 1879, 
the fourth August 11, 1888, the fifth March 3, 1899, and the sixth June 
25, 1910. On original and modified projects there was expended to 
June 30, 1917, the sum of $7,783.345.17. of which $6,398,785.81 was 
spent for new work and $1,384.559.36 was spent for maintenance. For 
scope of previous projects see Page 1840 ef Annual Report for 1915, 
and aiso pages 802 and 807 of Annual Report for 1916, under para- 
graphs entitled “ Existing project.” 

Iixisting project: The existing project provides for a channel across 
Mobile Bar 33 feet deep at mean low water and 450 feet wide and 
about 1 mile long, connecting the 33-foot contours south and north 
of the bar; for a channel 30 feet decp at mean low water and 300 feet 
wide from deep water in lower Mobile Bay to Chickasaw Creek, about 
5 miles above the mouth of Mobile River, a distance of 334 miles, and 
for the removal of sunken obstructions. Under erdinary conditions 
the mean tidal range at the lower end of the imprevement is 1.1 feet 
and at the apper end 1.4 feet, and the extreme tidal range is 3.4 feet 
at the lower end and 3.6 feet at the upper end. The original, which ts 
also the latest approved, estimate of cost of the project for new work 
on the bar channel! is $62,200 and for maintenance $15,000 per annum, 
and fer new work in the bay and river channel it is $1,030,000, and 
for maintenance $150,000 per annum, or a total for new work, exclusive 
of ameunt expended on previous projects, of $1,092,200 and for main- 
tenance $165,000 per annum. This project was adepted by the river 
and harbor act approved August 8, 1917, in accordance with the report 
published in House Document No. 1763, Sixty-fourth Congress, second 
session, except as to pileotage and terminal facilities. The act of June 
13, 1902, made the removal! of sunken obstructions part ef the mainte- 
nance of Mobile Harbor ‘The above document contains the latest pub- 
lished map of this locality. 

Operations and results during the fiscal year: All work was carried 
on by day labor with United States plant, and was for maintenance of 
the previous projects. The channel across the bar was maintained by 
dredging between the 30-feot contours at the outer and inner end of 
the bar. In the accomplishment of this work 144,099 cubic yards of 
material were removed at an expenditure of $19,852.47, including 
upkeep of plant previously used on the work, surveys, inspections, and 
office expenses. From July 1 to 3, 1916, the work of removing the wreck 
and cargo of the Indian Chief from Mobile Bar was in progress. This 
vesse] was sunk about 45 years age and lies near the inner end of the 
bar, between it and Sand Island Light. On July 5, 1916, due to ex- 
tensive damage by hurricane to the plant engaged on this work, opera- 
tions here were discontinued. The hurricane shifted the channei to the 
westward of the wreck, making its removal unnecessary. During the 
year about 20 tons of railroad tron were removed. at an expenditure 
of $111.01. The total expenditures on the above work during the year 
amounted to $19,963.48, all of which was for maintenance. 

The bay channel was redredged to the previous project dimensions 
from 4,500 feet south of Beacon 8A to 1,600 feet north of Beacon 8B, 
near the middle of Mobile Bay, a distance of 12.095 feet, and: from 
1,000 feet south of Beacon 12, bear the middle of the bay to day mark 
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2 in the eut-off channel in the upper part of Mobile Bay, a distanre 
of 36,808 feet, making a total of 48,903 feet of channel which wags 
redredzed. In actomplishing this work a total of %,714.129.1 cubie 
ae of material were removed from within the theereticnl section, 
he nditures on this work, including upkeep ef pant, surveys, 
inspections, and office expenses amounted to $76.242.26. The snag 
boat Demopolis worked in the river channe} from near the foot of Texas 
Street, in the lower part of the river, to Chickasaw (Creek, the upper 
limit of the improvement, a total distamce of 21,850 feet. ‘This werk 
resulted in the removal of 1,971 logs, snags, and square timbers, at 
a total cost of $7,0%4.47, including office expenses. Other expenditures 
amounting to $14,289.11, were made as follows: Cost of operation ot 
snag boat Demopolis in handling heavy parts of machinery, inspections 
and miscellaneous work in the harbor; part cost of repairs te plant, 
due to damage caused by storm of July 5, 1916. ‘The total exp ndi- 
tures on the bay and river channel during the year were $98 465.18 

Condition at the end of fiscal year: The chann! acress Mobile 
Bar, formed by dredging, is 300 feet wide and ab ut three-fourths of a 
mile long, and connerts the 30-foot curves of depth on each side of the 
bar. The 30-foot project was completed by dredging during the fiscal 
goer ending June 30, 1914. Expenditures since its completion have 
peen applied to its maintenance. An increase in depth of 7 feet over 
that originally existing has resulted. On June 30, 1917. the con'rolling 
depth in the dredged channel across this bar was 30 feet at moan low 
water. The total expenditures under the 304eot project to June 30, 1917, 
are as follows: For new work, $100,000; for maintenance, $168,750.40; 
a total of $268,750.40. The bay and river channel has been formed by 
dredging a channel 27 fect deep at mean low water and 334 mils teng, 
extending from deep water in lower Mobile Bay to the month of Mobile 
River, and thence up said river, in frent of the city ef Mobile, a dis- 
tance of about 5 miles, to Chickasaw Creek. This channel ‘has a bot- 
tom width of 200 feet in the bay and 300 feet in the river. All work 
on this improvement has consisted of dredging and remeving ob<true- 
tions. Th: 27-foot project was completed during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1915. The cost of its completion, incinding $144. 26".45 for 
maintenance dredging during its progress, was $179.057.85 less than the 
approved estimate of $1,802.548. Expenditures since its compiétion 
have been applied to its maintenance. An increase in depth of 214 
feet over that originally existing has resulted. On June 30, 1917, tha 
eontrolling depth in the dredged channel! was about 24 feet at mean low 
water. As the material tis soft. vesvels drawing 27 fect cxn pass through 
the channel. The total expenditures under the 27-foot preject to June 
30, 1917, are as follows: For new work, $1,479,126.70. and for main- 
tenance, $491,559.56 (ineluding $33,520.23 for remeving sunken ob- 
structions), a total ef $1,970.686.26. No work has been done and no 
expenditure has been made under the existing project. 

Local eooperation: The only condition imposed by law 1s that mo 
work shall be done under the existing project until local interests have 
established port regulations satisfactory to the Secretary of War. This 
has not been complied with The city of Mobile has exponded the fol- 
lowing amounts in the construction of a public wharf, a bulkhead, a 
steel shed, and in dredging necessary to produce 27 feet of water be- 
tween its wharf and the United States dredged chaunel: Cost of wharf 
and bulkhead and repairs to same, $29,526; cost of shed and repairs to 
same, $61.641: and cost of dredging in front of wharf, $60.094, 

Effect of imprevement: The effect ef the improvement has been to 
give Mobile a reduction in rail freight rates between this pert and 
Atlantic seaports and, by admitting a larger class of stcamers. to reduce 
insurance and water freight rates upon shipments between Mobile and 
other ports. 

Preposed operations: There ts an available draft of 30 feet in the 
har channel, and a draft of only 24 feet in the bay and river channel, 
The latter channel shoals at the rate of about 4,500,000 cubic yards 
per annum. Snrazs, logs, and sunken obstructions accumnlate in the 
river channel. It is therefore believed that the needs of commerce will 
be best served by applying all the $110,000 appropriated by the river 
and harber act of August 8, 1917. to work in the bay and river channel, 
and it is accordingly proposed to use these funds and those available 
on July 1, 1917, amounting to $23,586.12 for Mobile Harbor and 
$3,849.60 for Mobile Bar, as fellows: 


Operation ef one sea-going dredge about one month ina 

maintaining a depth of 30 feet over a width of 300 fect 

in the bar chavnel, including upkeep and care of plant, 

office expenses, and contingencies___._...-.--_-_---_~ $3, 849. 60 
Operation of one hydraulic pipe-line dredge one year aud 

one part of a year in malntaining the dimensions of the 

previous project, and increasing these dimensions in 

places if possible to do so with the funds, provided 

port regulations are made satisfactory to the Secretary 

of War, including care and upkeep of plant, surveys, 


office expenses, and contingencies____._..______.______. 112, 584. 38 
Construction of about 640 feet of floating pipe Tine (esti- 
Ra CA TR I a nideittin teenies te icienen chtieninciptiomins ate 12, OvY. 00 


Removing obstructions from Mobile Harbor by day jabor 
with United States plant, including care and upkeep of 
plant, office expenses, and contingencies__......--.-_.-. 9,001. 74 


SON, a cestsen erences cngenetignictonieeninsinapeeneittanmntisnimnanentiniantiaite tantly tats 187, 455. 72 


It is estimated that the above funds will be spent aniformiy frem 
August 8, 1917, and that they will be exhausted by June 30, 1918. 

The bar channel shoals at the rate of about 70,000 cubic yards per 
annum. The bay and river channel shoals at the rate of about 
4,500,000 enbic yards per annum. Snags, legs, and sunken ebstrue- 
tions accumulate ip the river channel, The maintenance of the pre- 
vious project dimensions across Mobile Bar requires the services of the 
United States dredge Charleston from two to three months per annum, 
and the maintenance of the previous project dimensions in the channel 
through Mobile Bay and River requires the services of a hydraulic pipe- 
line dredge all the time, and the attention of a snag boat about six 
months per annum. Provided the condition as toe port regulations is 
complied with, it is preposed to do the fellowing work with funds 
estimated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919: 


Operation of 1 sea-going dredge 3 months in maintaining the 
dimensions of the 30-foot project, including upkeep and care 
of plant, office expenses, surveys, and contingencies____.___._ $10, 000 
Operation of 1 sea-goiny dredge 9 months in the partial forimn- 
tion of a channel 450 feet wide and 33 feet deep, inciud- 
ing upkeep and care of plant. office expenses, surveys, and 
eeetieees. ae: ; ~ ee oiaehip ate an ee 


Operation of 2 hydraulic, pipe-line dredges 1 year in mainte- 
nance and improvement work, including care and upkeep of 7 
plant, surveys, office expenses, and contingencies___.__..... 250, 000 





—<$<$—_$_—_ 


Construction of 1 steel pipe line to replace the inefficient one 
now im use.___.--.------~—~.__---_-_.----..---.---.-=- $75, 000 
Construction of 1 hydraulic, pipe-line dredge, including steel 





pipe line, suitable tugboat, and barges__..__-_---------~--- 425, 000 

Operation of 1 snag boat 6 months, including care and upkeep 
of plant and office expenses.._.___-..-..-....--.- nen enwn= 7, 500 
IEE pik ic cadens tal nchhngethin gratin ciggnntgesiiad nial Sestak paathasediiaiedle 797, 500 


Recommended modifications of project: None. 
References to public acts: None. ‘ 
Commercial statistics: The total commerce for Mobile Harbor during 
the past five years, including bunker coal and river shipments, is given 
below : 
Comparative statement. 





Calendar year. | Short tons.| Value. 
eo oe meetin isiownesidadninatesitalle seem nine ~~ 
148 i ctnsasconctbhnend e<tbes sniiveaide Ualbietisi-e te abeubebaioniiedl | 2, 210, 486 | $63, 493, 612 
WER cn oe nn eee gk ncaa eit On paseo hee tee 2' 212° 805 | 61,368, 688 
eR AS 0 ed ee uakag Oras Leena ee | 2,392,442 | 58,085, 903 
LODB:. 5. ahuidicds Si GE vckae Ge bade Sp chit eats deb ceteen eenged wad 1, 579, 804 46, 440,771 
SOA: sian, ices inet hardiingdanithininailagentomaadiainilaotd 1,673,020 | 55,712,380 





The commerce during 1916 consisted principally of coal, cotton and 
cotton products, food and grain, fruit, general merchandise, logs, lumber 
and timber, molasses, naval stores, and staves. ‘The proportion in ton- 
nage of each of these articles to the total tonnage moved during 1916 
is as follows: Coal, 14.18 per cent; cotton and cotton products, 2.91 per 
cent; feed and grain, 7.57 per cent; fruit, 3.73 per cent; general mer- 
chandise, 3.10 per cent; logs, 8.72 per cent; lumber and timber, 23.12 
per cent; molasses, 4.41 per cent; naval stores, 3.75 per cent; staves, 
1.60 per cent. 

The usual limits of loaded draft of the boats carrying these principal 
classes of commerce were from 4 to 28 feet. Practically the entire 
amount of commerce of Mobile Harbor was carried over the improved 

ctlons, although there was before improvement a sufficient depth to 
have handled a portion of this. There has been no recent change in the 
nature of commerce due to the improvement. 

One line of transportation, the New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., 
has been temporarily abandoned. 

The commerce during 1916 would have been considerably more but for 
the interference with trade caused by the European war and the conse- 
quent depression in business. 

The following shows the changes made by the Board of Engineers in 
the foregoing report, cutting down the appropriation : 

Operation of one sea-going dredge three months on the bar 

in maintaining the dimensions of the 30-foot project, in- 

cluding upkeep and care of plant, office expenses, surveys, , 

and centingescties.... 5.0222 nese mewn neem nsneen—as -- $10, 000 
Operation of two hydraulic pipe-line dredges one year in 

maintenance and improvement work, including care and up- 





keep of plant, surveys, office expenses, and contingencies _—-~ 242, 000 

Operation of one suag boat six months, including care and up- 
keep of plant and office expenses_----------------------- 8, 000 
UOROE Seiki intthidicn octito mide stb p tad wtnn tip eenniaien ewe ebtinalidainaitts 260, 000 





Development of Production of Firearms in the United 
States During the War. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


SCHUYLER MERRITT, 


OF CONNECTICOUT, 


ION. 


In ture House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 7, 1918. 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a speech deliv- 
ered by Hon. Joun Q. Titson, Member of Congress, before the 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Organization for War Service at At- 
lantie City, N. J., on May 27, 1918. 

The speech is as follows: 

SPEECH DELIVERED BY HoN. JoHN Q. TILSON, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
BEFORE THE HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ORGANIZATION FOR WAR 
SERViCE AT ATLANTIC CiTy, N. J., ON May 27, 1918. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I assure you that it is 
an honor to be invited to address an audience of this character, 
and I wish at the outset to assure you of my appreciation of the 
privilege. So strenuous is the life that those of us who are 
trying to do things down at Washington are now leading that 
it was with a considerable degree of hesitation that I consented 
to take on even one more duty. It was the fact that I was cer- 
tain of meeting and talking with men who, by their force of 
character and ability, have become leaders of their fellow men 
in their respective lines of endeavor that I finally gave my as- 
Sent to come to you to-day. 

I wish I were an orator, or, at least, an entertainer, so that 
I might make to you an address worthy of an occasion of this 
sort, or, at least, regale you with wit or entertainment to 
better fit you for the performance of the duties which you must 
perform during the continuance of your meetings. 
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There is only one subject to talk about, because there is only 
one supreme, overwhelming event now happening in the world, 
and that is the war. I sometimes think that it would be a 
great relief to some of us who are having to give so much of 
our time and vital energy to that subject if we could withdraw 
ourselves from all thoughts of the war for a while; but we can 
not, and we should be cowards and siackers if we undertook 
to doit. The war is the great existing fact in the world to-day, 
the one which involves our country in a way that no other ever 
has, and therefore we must meet bravely the fact and face the 
problems which that fact raises. 

Between drives for liberty bonds and Red Cross, Young Men’s 
Christian Association. and Knights of Columbus funds, and other 
worthy causes, when permitted to follow your usual vocations, 
you gentlemen are engaged in making a number of more or less 
useful articles out of metal. I say “more or less useful” be- 
cause in these war times it depends somewhat upon the 
point of view as to just how useful those articles are. It may 
be said of some of the things that some of you are manufac- 
turing, such as hand grenades, bombs, and the like, as is so 
often said by the minister when the deacons pass the plate on 
Sunday, that “it is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

The present war is preeminentiy a war of metals, and that 
side which has the most metal, has it in the best shape, ready 
to deliver at the right time, and delivers it most wisely is going 
to win the war. This indicates the important position which 
the hardware manufacturers of this country, including all those 
who are engaged in the making of war materials and other inci- 
dental tools of the war, occupy and what that position may mean 
to the war. Provost Marshal Gen. Crowder, who has made an 
enviable record thus far in the conduct of his office, was credited 
the other day with a very wise saying, that this is no longer a 
war of military maneuver alone, important as that may be, but 
it is a deadly contest of industries and mechanics. Never 
in all time has there been a war in which so much use has been 
made of machines and machinery, and certainly never a war in 
which there has been such general use made of metal in all its 
various forms. 

Think of the list of weapons used, not only the guns, of which 
I have a small collection here before you, but the various other 
forms which metal takes. In the list of guns, including pistols, 
rifles, trench mortars, howitzers, long guns, big guns, and little 
guns, there are literally hundreds of types. Then take the 
shells, beginning with the .30 caliber service cartridge, and 
there are some half dozen and more types of that. I have them 
all here to-day, including the service bullet, tracer bullet, in- 
cendiary bullet, armor-piercing bullet, and so on. Then there 
are the larger shells, beginning with the 1 pounder, or 37 milli- 
meter, and going all the way up through the sizes, and varieus 
kinds of shells, in almost every size—shrapnel, high explosive, 
gas, incendiary, and the rest—all incased in metal. 

Then there are the bombs of all sizes, from the small lemon 
hand grenade, that is thrown by the individual grenadier, up to 
the largest bomb that has yet been dropped from the clouds. 
We do not know just how large that has been. We are making 
them up to 500 pounds, to be dropped out of airplanes. In my 
opinion they will be used very much larger than that. 

Then those great monsters used in the service, that invention 
of the British, the tank, which is really a great armored land 
cruiser, with its armament of guns of all sizes, able to travel 
not only on the roads but over all kinds of ground, including 
shell holes and trenches. 

The shoulder rifle itself is an intrieate and complicated ma- 
chine. It is not always realized, but the shoulder rifle has more 
parts than the machine gun itself. I shall touch a little later 
upon the situation which confronted us at the beginning of the 
war in regard to the shoulder rifle. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SMALL ARMS 

It is my privilege to talk to you about the development of the 
production of firearms in this country since the beginning of 
the war, with special reference to the small-arms situation. 
The committee of the House of which I am a member does not 
handle the large guns. We consider the appropriations for the 
small arms and ammunition, bombs, airplanes, and accessories 
but not the large guns, which are haudled by the Fortifications 
subcommittee of the Appropriation Committee. Therefore, the 
subject with which I am most familiar is that connected with 
small arms. 

Long before this war came on, or at least before we came into 
it, I had become a student of small arms. I felt that perhaps it 
was the highest duty that I could perform. I come from what 
they call down at Washington the “munitions belt.” We are 
accustomed to make firearms in large numbers and varieties in 
the State of Connecticut. I was a member of the great wat 
committee in the House of Representatives. I felt that it was 














the duty ye Member—and if seme one, why not I 
come thoroughly acquainted with this most important branch 
of our national defense. Hence my study of the subject of fire- 
arms. more I delved into it the more interesting it became 
to me, of course, as such things always do. I have continued 
my study and feel that I am beginning to know a little some- 
thing about the rifle and the machine gun. 

Therefore I have chosen these two weapons to bring to you 
to-day, not that you are or expect to be engaged in the produc- 
tion of fireamns, as I understand that is only an allied industry 
‘ 
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o the ones represented by you gentlemen, but because the very 
roblems that were faced tn the firearms situation are kindred, 
in many cases quite similar, to the problems that have to be 
faced in What you are doing. 

Primitive men fought with the weapons that nature gave 
them. I say this incidentally, because men always have fought. 
There is an opinion, or shall I call it a hope, voiced oftentimes 
by prophets and dreamers that there will come a time when 
men will beat their swords into plowshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks and that there will be no more war; but 

from the beginning of time men have fought. 
fighting with the weupons that nature gave them. 
improvised cluhs. Then they used wooden spears 
them. Later they developed the bow 


as we know 
They began 
Fhen they 
and put stone heads on 
and arrow, 

Finally. tradition, as well as the Bible. tells us came Tuhal 
Cain, probably the first president of the hardware manufac- 
turers’ association of his day. He developed the use of metal 
by making sharp-edged instruments—swords, at any rate—and 
after that day for many millenniums mankind carved his fel- 
lows with cutting instruments. This method continued until 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, when the invention 
of gunpowder came. making the carving method obsolete. be- 
cause it was too slow. Since that time men have preferred to 
blow each other to pieces with gunpowder and other explosives 
used in connection with various projectiles. 

With gunpowder began the development of firearms, but. as 
the case of industries, that development was rather 


so far 


is nost 


slow. Within the memory of men now living—I will not say 
any of those before me. but certainly within the memory of 
men now living—the old flint-iock musket was in use. Since 


that time the development has been somewhat rapid. In the 
Civil War, and certainly seme of you present will admit to 
being here at that time, only a muzzle-loading rifle was used, 
except toward the latter part of the war there were some of the 
organizations on the Union side who were armed with a breech- 
loading gun. 

Even in the Spanish War my own regiment and most of the 
other regiments were armed with the old Springfield rifle, 
using the old black powder. Firing as much as 500 yards, the 
trajectory of the bullet was so round and looped so high in the 
air that one could camp a couple of regiments in perfect safety 
between the firing point and the target. Where the bullet 
finally came down the danger space was only about 30 yards, 
so one had to be a pretty accurate shot to hit anybody at all 
at that range. 

The great jump in the development of the art came with the 
invention of smukeless powder, which was just about that time. 
In fact, some of the regular regiments in the Spanish War were 
armed with the Krag-Jorgensen rifle and used smokeless pew- 
der. The black powder, as you probably know, an instan- 
taneous powder. When it is fired, it all goes instantaneously, 
the whole pressure being exerted at once, the pressure diminish- 
ing in the barrel from the moment of the explosion until the 
missile passes out of the muzzle. 

The smokeless powder is a progressive burning powder. It 
starts to burn, and although it seems to the unaided human 
senses to be instantaneous it really burns progressively, and 


is 


the gases continue to increase in pressure until the missile 
reaches the muzzle of the gun. This gives a high muzzle 


velocity, and what we call in the military a flat trajectory. In 


other words, it goes comparatively straight to its mark without | 


describing the high loep in the air. 

The point-blank range of the Springfield service rifle which 
T hold in my right hand, using the service cartridge that we 
are to«lay, is 547 yards. This means that if this rifle 
were held near the ground, as it is usually held in firing, and 
aimed at a ti the cround 547 yards awuy the trajectory 
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of the bullet is so flat threughout its entire fight that it will 

shoot the top of a man’s head off even at the highest point of 

its fight. This is called the point-blank range of the rifle. 
‘There e another development, and a necessary develop- 
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to be- | from the rifling as it goes out through the barrel in order to give 


it necuracy of direction and power of penetration. the smokeless 
powder, exploding behind the lead bullet, stripped it right 
threuzh the rifle without turning it at all. Therefore they had 
to adopt a metal jacket for the bullet. 

Like most things in the arts, this progressed gradually, The 
steel-jacketed bullet used with the Krag had a round nose. 
Then some wise German came along and discovered that if he 
made the bullet sharp it would have a longer range, a flatter tra- 
jectory, and more piercing power. Therefore he sharpened the 
bullet, and all the world followed suit. 

Here is the German cartridge, the bullets in this one being 
copper-plated for use in the airplane, so that it will pierce 
through the slightly armored seat of the pilot. The copper- 
plating furnishes a lubricant. Our cartridge is very much lik 
it in size, shape, and design. Here is our .30-caliber service 
cartridge. 

The change to a pointed bullet worked all right with all the 
nations except Great Britain. When Great Britain attempted 
to sharpen her cartridge she found that. owing to the shape 
of the bullet, in firing, as soon as it left the muzzle, it began to 
depress, soon somersaulted, and lost all direction, control, and 
distance. Therefore it was necessary to either revise the rifle 
entirely, making the chamber all over—which, as you all know, 
is a very serious proposition—or they had to change the bullet 





in some way. The problem was solve! by putting a little 
aluminum in the core of the bullet, in front of the lead. 
Here is the half of a British bullet sectionalized. Perhaps 


you can see the bright spet at the forward end of the core. It 
is the aluminum in the point of the British bullet. put in to 
restore the balance. Putting it in makes one additional mate- 
rial and complication in the making of it. although our Ameri- 
can makers, who have been making British cartridges by the 
billion, have overcome the difficulty in a measure. Nevertheless 
it adds a real element of inferiority or undesirability. I may 
say, without any reflection at all upon the British cartridge. 

In addition the British cartridge shell has the rim. You 
will observe the rim here at the base of the cartridge. It is a 
real objection. The cartridge is more apt to jam. The rims of 
the cartridges catch over each other and cause a jam, while 
cartridges with the cannelure. such as the German and Ameri- 
can cartridges have, are free from this defect. The cannelure is 
the slight groove around the head of the cartridge in which 
the ejecting mechanism works. You will observe that shelis 
made this way will pack in clip or magazine with ends flush with 
each other and with bodies of shells in close contact throughout 
the main length of the shells. 

Great Britain had determined about 1913, I think it was, to 
change her cartridge; in fact. change the entire rifle. The rifie 
was designed anew, and those designing it berrowed liberally 
from the Springfield, from the German Mauser, and from other 
up-to-date rifles It must be said to their credit that they de- 
signed a first-rate rifle. It was designed to use a rimless car- 
tridge of a slightly smaller caliber. The caliber of the old 
British Enfield is .303, whereas our caliber. as you know, is 30. 

When war broke suddenly in the middle of 1914 the new 
rifle of the British was entirely on paper. and you, as practical 
manufacturers, know what that means. They had a perfectly 
fine gun, all on paper. In that shape it was net a suitabl 
weapon with which to fight Germans. All the facilities they had 
were for manufacturing the old Enfield rifle. chambered for the 
303 ammunition, with the rim and the aluminum-tip core. 
From sheer necessity they had to go on manufacturing the old 
rifle. Their tetal manufacturing capacity was such that they 
could not at first supply one man out of ten with a rifle. so that 
British recruits were drilling with walking sticks and all sorts 
of improvised guns for many months after the war began. 

British agents rushed to this country to place contracts for 
rifles. They brought the designs of the new gun, except that it 
was changed back to shoot the .303 rim cartridge. The reason 
for this change is that it is a creat disadvantage to have rifles 
shoeting two kinds of ammunition in the same service. There- 
fore they came over here with the designs of the new and im- 
proved rifle, changed only to the extent of chambering for the 
old .308 British ammunition, instead of the new ammunition 
which it was intended to have if the war had not come on. 
They came to this country to make contracts for rifles, and they 
were in a great hurry for them. Time was the mest essential 
element of every contract made. 

Our manufacturers were then unhampered by war conditions ; 
in fact, were in the midst of profound peace, with business dull, 
especially in the metal industries. Skilled labor—in truth, all 
labor—was plentiful. Everything was favorable to the immexti- 
ate carrying out of such a program as putting a gun into imme- 
diate preduction. Contracts were made with the very best man- 
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ufacturers of the entire country, concerns with unlimited credit 
and every facility for manufacturing firearms, and they set to 
work with a will to put this gun into quantity production. A 
vear went by and there were no rifles from America. British 
blood was being spilled, battles were being lost for lack of 
rifles. It began to dawn upon thoughtful people that even the 
best manufacturers in the world could not create overnight the 
capacity to produce rifles. 

A year went by and, as I have said, there were no rifles. 
Months went by in the second year before our most capable 
American manufacturers were able to deliver the improved 
Enfield rifle to Great Britain in quantities. You will under- 
stand that this is no reflection on our manufacturers at all. 
They did better than anybody else could have done; but the 
problem was a great one. The putting of a rifle into production 
is a great problem, and you who are acquainted with manu- 
facturing analogous to this will understand the problem with 
which they were confronted. As an earnest student of the 
problem I became deeply interested in its vital bearing upon our 
own national defense. As a member of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs and as an individual I have been urging upon 
Congress and the country to observe and profit by the experl- 
ence of others. I have complained that as a people we failed 
to learn the lesson as it was exemplified under our very noses, 
because there was the best place in the world to learn that it 
takes time, and a long time, to put a rifle or any other com- 
plicated mechanism into manufacture on a quantity basis. 

At the end of two years and a half we were producing rifles 
in quantities in this country. When I say we, of course I 
refer to our private manufacturers. Government manufacture 
in all of these things can be eliminated practically, because it was 
small, and our Government did not make the Enfield rifle at all 

What was our own situation as to rifles during the period 1 
have just described? I hold in my hand the service rifle with 
which our small Regular Army and the National Guard were 
armed, and there were a few in reserve at the time the war be- 
cin in Europe. When we entered the war finally we had only 
about 700,000 of them. No better rifle had been made by anyone. 
Upon entering the war the first thought of those who do not 
inderstand production was naturally, Why not go ahead ano 
make the Springfield rifle? We had 700,000 of them at that 
time, and two little arsenals, one at Springfield, Mass., and one 
at Rock Island, IIL, with a total capacity, running day and 
night, of probably 1,500 a day. Fifteen hundred a day would 
mean just about the wastage on the 700,000 rifles in compara- 
tively quiet or easy service. Certainly not any more. If we 

id started our full capacity manufacturing Springfield rifles 

y and night, we probably should not have gotten a single rifle 
ahead. It would have taken the entire capacity to supply the 
vastage from the use of the 700,000 rifles. 

What were we to do? There was seme little discussion in the 
newspapers, but there was no question among men who knew 
what they were talking about as to what we sheuld do, It was 
too late to incrense our capacity in time. There was only one 
thing te do, and that was to take over the rifle that Great 
Britain had alrendy put inte preduction in this country. Ip 
other words, Great “ritain had paid us to get ready to manu- 
facture this ri“ jindicating]. in large quantities. It was 
peculiarly f* .annte for us that, witheut any special foresight 
on our pr ., we were rendy at the time we went inte the war to 
manufr cure the British ritle in large quantities—it is said 
about 45,000 a day. I am quite sure that the capacity was close 
to th: ¢ at the time we went into the war. 

‘Then there arose the question of the ammunition we should 
use, Whether it would not be better for us to go ahead and 
manufacture the British rifle just as if was then made, cham- 
bered for British ammunition, and make all our cartridges to 
fit that rifle. There was something to be said on that side. 
It would make the problem of the ammunition supply simpler 
on the other side, There were, in fact, a number of things to be 
Suid on that side, but there were also a number to be said on the 
other side. In the first place, it would put our 700.000 Springfield 
rifles out of use for active service and the capacity we had to 
supply the wastage. After the war wns over we should find 
ourselves with a large stock of British rifles on hand, cham- 
bered for British ammunition, In other words, we would have 
gone over entirely to a rifle which uses ammunition that the 
British themselves were preparing to abandon when the war 
came, 

Therefore it was decided, and decided wisely, after a con- 
ference with the leaders among the rifle makers in the country, 
that it would be better only to make the necessary modifica- 
tion to shoot our cartridge in the British rifle. The newspapers 
‘ailed it “rechambering.” Of course, there was nothing like 
that to do. It was not rechambering at all. It was changing 
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the design to the extent necessary to fire American instead of 
British ammunition. I have here one of the very first Enfield 
rifles turned out in this country, chambered for American am 
munition. It is called the United States mode! 1917. It is the 
improved Enfield rifle, slightly modified to fire American sm- 
munition, and this is the arm with which our National Army is 
being equipped. 

It took a little time to change over from the British to the 
American. Here they are together. I can turn them around, 
and you can not tell which is which. The one I hold in my 
right hand is the British rifle. chambered for British ammuni- 
tion. The one in my left hand is the United States model 1917. 
It is exactly the same rifle, with just the slight modification 
mentioned. The making of the special tools. gauges, and all 
the rest for this slight modification required three or four 
months before we were turning out the modified rifles. 

Before I leave the rifle situation I should like to have any 
body in the audience who so desires ask me a question, unless 
I am taking too much time 

The Presipent. No, indeed. 

Mr. Titson. I assure you that it does not bother me in the 
slightest to have anybody in the audience ask me questions. I 
am accustomed, when I make what they call down in Washing- 
ton these kindergarten lectures to the Members, to invite ques- 
tions, and I get them whether I invite them or not. Instead of 
bothering me they assist me, stimulate me, because I know that 
I have the interest of at least the one who is asking-the ques- 
tion. I feel that this class is very much advanced in suc! sub- 
jects over the kindergarten class I have down in Washington, 
and yet I shall be very glad to be questioned as to rifles before 
I pass from that phase of my subject. 

A Memrer. How does the trajectory of the modified Enfield 
compare with the old one? 

Mr. Titson. Practically the same, with our ammunition. You 
see our cartridge is a 1..)"e powerful cartridge. The reason for 
difference of the trajectory is largely the power in the cartridge. 
Here is the British and here is the American cartridge. The 
one on the right is the British, the other is the American. You 
see the British cartridge case is much smaller, contains less 
powder, and the bullet is a little larger. The muzzle velocity 
is considerably less. Using the regular American service car- 
tridge, we get about the same results as we do with the Spring- 
field itself. 

There was some thought at first that, owing to the rifle being 
designed for a less forceful cartridge, we might have trouble. 
The trouble was not as anticipated, possibly because of the fact 
that the rifle was designed originally to shoot a more powerful 
cartridge than the .303 British 

A Member. What is the range of that rifle? 

Mr. Triison. Well, the range of all of these improved rifies is 
farther than you can see. You are limited by the physica 
limitations of vision. It is sighted for about 2.600 yards, I he- 
lieve, about a mile and a half. It would kill a man 2 miles away. 

A Member. What is the jump in the mile range? What fs the 
arc? 

Mr. Trrson. I have not figured it out for a mile. It increases 
rather rapidly when it gets up te the long ranges. At the ex- 
treme range that it will carry the rifle has to be elevated cons 
siderably, theoretically 45°, to get the farthest possible range. 
Of course, you must make some allowance for the action of 
gravitation. 

A Memobenr. Is our cartridge rimless? 

Mr. Tritson. Yes. The British have a rim and the French 
also. I have here a clip of French cartridges and call your 
attention to the fact that they are made of solid copper. The 
French, the Russian, and the British cartridges have the rim. 
However, it is conceded to be a disadvantage in a cartridge. 

A Memeer. How do they prevent catching in the chamber? 
Does not the rim prevent that? The rim prevents it from go- 
ing into the barrel, does it not? 

Mr. Titison. It is simply to engage the extractor. 

A Memeer. And the extractor catches in the cannelure? 

Mr. Tivtson. Yes; in the cannelure. In the American, the 
German, and other modern rifles the extractor catches in the 
cannelure. 

A Member. Then in reality there is no standard? The French 
have one and the United States another? 

Mr. Titson. There are just as many standards as there are 
countries. No two are the same. 








A Memober. Are we making enough rifles now to cover all the 


troops who are going abroad? 

Mr. Trtson. We thought we were. We have not yet put our 
apacity up, as I understand it, to our potential capacity. Our 
potential capacity for manufacturing this rifle would be the 
same as we were making for the British when we were at the 








top of production. It was not thought necessary for us to go 
quite up to that maximum, because if we make 9,000 a day— 
and we are now up to 9,000 a day—it will equip two divisions 
a week, and that is as fast as we supposed we could send men 
across. If, however, we make an unusual call of men to the 
colors right away, it might prove that we are not manufactur- 
ing rifles quite rapidly enough. We have, however, sufficient 
potential capacity, so far as rifle manufacture is concerned, if 
for nothing else. Our position was most fortunate in regard 
to rifles, as I have observed. Our lack of preparation and fore- 
sight was such as to merit our being caught without rifles, ex- 
eept our stock of Springfields, or without capacity to manufac- 
ture them, except vur smal] arsenals, and we are blessed lucky 
that it did not require two years, as it did the British, to 
get ready to manufacture a rifle. That is what we deserved if 
we fared by justice instead of mercy. 

A Memeber. How about cartridges? Are we producing them 
fast enough? 

Mr. Trtson. The eartridge is a much simpler matter. Al- 
though it requires about 75 different operations to make it, still, 
in its entirety, it is a comparatively simple operation. With 
our capacity for manufacturing foreigu cartridges readily con- 
vertible, added to our own, we have a very large potential ca- 
pacity for manufacturing rifle av -nunition. It is necessary to 
produce an immense quantity, as you know, because the ima- 
ehine gun fires the same ammunition as the rifle. I say the 
same ammunition, although in our present case, with the com- 
paratively few troops we now have in Europe, they are not in 
that fortunate situation as yet, which is a handicap of which I 
may speak further when we get to the machine gun. 

Mr. Prumn. Was Great Britain able to spare the production 
which we took away from her when we took the 15,000 rifles a 
day? 

Mr. Truson. I think so. Great Britaim had been pushing 
up her production very rapidly and had been reaching pretty 
nearly the top of her man power. ‘Therefore she was not calling 
to the colors very great numbers of new men, as you will under- 
stand, and had only to take care of little more than the wastage 
which must be sent to the troops already in the field. Our 
contracts to produce rifles for Great Britain were nearly com- 
pleted at the time we came into the war. Meanwhile Great 
Britain had been tooling up her various rifle factories and was 
ready to produce a very much larger number than she had been 
previously. 

A MEMBER. 
any rifles now? 

Mr. Titson, With a single exception, I do not believe that 
we are making rifles at the present time for our allies, We were 
making some for the French, a large number for the Russians— 
before the great collapse—and a still greater number for Great 
Britain, during the time that Great Britain was calling men to 
the colors so rapidly; but we are now making very few rifles 
except for ourselves. 

A Member. Where has Italy been able to get her small arms? 

Mr. Titson. Well, Italy has been dependent largely upon 
others for a number of things, especially materials, and, as I 
think, has been treated somewhat like a stepchild by the other 
allies. I do not believe we have given the proper attention to 
Italy and the possibilities of Italy, making it possible for the 
surplus man power of Italy to use the surplus materials that the 
other allies have, Italy being largely a dependent country so far 
as materials are concerned. ‘To my mind, that is one of the 
places where the allies have failed to utilize all the available 
material to the best advantage. Necessarily hindsight is bet- 
ter than foresight, and do not understand me to place myself 
in the position of a critic or as saying that I might have done 
better if I had been in control, I might have done worse. 
However, as We look back now, that is my opinion. 

A Memper. Where is Belgium obtaining her ammunition and 
small arms? 

Mr. Trnson. I do not know whether all of her factories 
were wiped out or not. Most of them certainly were. Since 
you remind me of Belgium, I think that we are producing some 
rifles in this country for Belgium; probably cartridges, too. I 
know that one plant at Norwich, Conn., was manufacturing rifles 
for Belgium. I have in my collection at Washington a Belgian 
rifle made at Norwich. 

A Member. About what is the wastage in rifles? About how 
often does a soldier need a new rifle in trench warfare? 

Mr. 'Tinsox. As you can see, that is a very hard question to 
answer. Formerly it was put as low as 40 per cent; that is, 2 


Are we called upon to supply our allies with 


little less than half an extra rifle each year; but we find now, in 
actual warfare, that figure very much too small, and we should 
figure two rifles a vear, at least, for every man. It is not a 
matter capable of being definitely settled, because you can not 
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tell what is going to take plaee. If there is a great disaster, or 
even 2 retreat, like we had on the eastern front, or even like 
the retreat of Gough's army in March of this year, the loss of 
arias is very great. For the present, I should say at least two 
rifles a year would be the smallest amount we should figure on 
for wastage. 

Lest I take too much time, I shalt pass at once to the machine- 
gun situation. We were not so fortunate in regard to machine 
guns as we were as to rifles. There was present the same lack of 
foresight which we showed as to rifles ; in-fact, even greater lack. 
Then, there is ever present the difficulty of doing things in a 
democracy like ours, one of the disadvantages of being a free 
people, although this disadvantage is minor as compared with 
the advantage of being a free, self-governing people. We wonld 
rather be a free, self-governing people and make mistakes than 
be anything else and not make them. 

One of the reasons we were caught unprepared was that as 
© people we were not genuinely interested in things military. 
You gentlemen understand this. Apply to it yourselves five 
years ago. How many thought seriously about the military 
situation or of national defense? We might just as well own 
up and be honest with one another and with ourselves, espe- 
cially. Very few men in the country were interested in the 
military situation at all. If you and all the other men over 
the country had been alive and awake on this subject, which 
we were not, you would have seen to it that somebody else was 
interested. Your interest would have been communicated from 
one to another until after a while we should have had genera! 
interest and all of these things would have been done. We 
were engaged in something else, however, and were too busy to 
bother with little things like national defense; hence we failed 
to be prepared to Cofend our own national existence. 

As a result of this national attitude machine guns and other 
things of that sort received all too scant consideration, for lack 
of interest. The Lewis gun will serve to illustrate. ‘There has 
been much said about it. There seem to be two general ideas 
about the Lewis gun. One is that it is the greatest gun now 
in the world or that ever could be invented, and therefore 
that we ought to have taken it and thrown all other guns into 
the discard without ever trying to get anything better. The 
opposite idea seemed to be held by some men in the Army, 
who thought it never would be a satisfactory gun and there- 
fore we ought not to have anything to do with it at all. Be- 
tween these two extreme views, both wrong, we halted and 
continued to halt without doing much of anything. What we 
should have done and what we ought to do in everything—air- 
planes, guns, and everything else—is to take the best we ean 
get at the time, the best that Is already developed, the best 
that is available and in production, and adequately supply our- 
selves with that. Meanwhile we should go on with our devel- 
opment, testing out the new, trying to get something better, but 


never letting go of that which has been tested and tried until 


we are sure that we have something better and are ready to 
produce it. [Applause.] ’ 

Our situation as to machine guns is indicated by a report 
made before the war that there were 1,077 machine guns then 
on hand. These were a miscellaneous assortment of guns of 
various types, largely the old Benet-Mercier type, which was 
neither light enough to be a readily portable gun nor heavy 
enough to be a good defensive gun. It is a gun which falls 
between the two purposes and not entirely satisfactory for 
either. It would kill people, at any rate, and if we could not 
get anything else we ought to have had the Benet-Mercier in 
larger quantities. We had but a small quantity of these. 

At the time of the Mexican border trouble I was down there 
with my regiment. We had the Benet-Mercier gun. We had 
what now seems a ridiculous number, four with a regiment. 
Some of the other regiments that were with us did not have any 
of any kind until somebody in Washington hustled around and 
bought 300 Lewis guns, chambered for British ammunition, be- 
eause there were no Lewis guns at that time chambered for 
American ammunition; in fact, it had been said by some that 
the Lewis gun could not be changed over to shoot American 
ammunition on account of the higher pressure of our cartridge. 
At any rate, somebody bought 300 Lewis guns, with a small 
stock of British ammunition, and sent them down to us on the 
border. Fortunately we did not have to use them, so we bad no 
difficulty avising from the use of mixed ammunition. 

I refer to the border incident simply to show one phase of our 
military preparedness as late as 1916. Unfortunately we had 
not ‘progressed very much further at the time we got into the 
war. After the war began and became so general, after all 
Eurepe wis ablaze, then, at least, we ought to have set about 
preparing for our own defense. The situation remained prae- 
tically the same as to machine guns until after we got inte the 
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war. One of the few things changed for the better was that we 
had ordered a few Vickers guns. Some of you have seen the 
Vickers gun. It is a beautiful gun, a fine shooting gun, an excel- 
lent gun of the heavy type for defensive work. 

One trouble with the Vickers gun is the difficulty of reducing 
it to quantity production. 

As for a light gun, we were still experimenting. The Lewis 
gun and other guns were being considered. Finally, last May, 
after we had been in the war a month, a test was held and it was 
decided to adopt the Browning gun in two types; in fact, three 
types, the heavy type being divided into two classes, one with 
the water jacket left off for the airplane gun, and the other with 
the water jacket on, to be used for ground work. 

This [indicating] is the light Browning gun. The idea of a 
light gun of this sort follows the French Chaucat gun, which 
weighs a little over 3 pounds more than this one. The French 
use it from the hip to fire as they go forward. It is a good gun 
for attack and is used for that purpose. The light Browning 
is used in many respects as a rifle, because you see it can be 
carried on the shoulder. It can be fired from the shoulder or it 
can be fired from the hip. It is either fully automatic, so that 
you pull the trigger continuously and all the cartridges go, or 
by the change of a lever you can make it semiautomatic, so that 
you can take deliberate aim and pull the trigger when ready. 
It is going to be a great addition to a soldier's effectiveness if he 
can have one of these guns. 

Another development of this war has been that whereas we 
hud been accustomed to using, even on the Mexican border, as I 
have told you, four machine guns to a regiment, it was soon seen 
that we must use great numbers of these guns in this war. 
Therefore our ideas of production must be changed entirely from 
2 small production to a very large production, and they must be 
turned out in quantities comparable only to the shoulder rifle 
itself. 

Since last May, or as soon thereafter as the proverbial Army 
red tape could be unwound, we have been working on putting 
the Browning, light and heavy, into production. I am glad to 
say that at this time they are coming along very well, especially 
the light Browning gun. I know that the Winchester Co., in 
my own town, is now turning them out pretty well, not in full 
production in the sense that you gentlemen understand those 
words, but doing very well indeed. 

A MempBer. How many are you getting a month—total pro- 
duction? 

Mr. Trrson. Something like 100 a day now, I should say, 
which is coming along pretty well. The net result is that prob- 
ably we shall be able to supply our armies with Browning 
suns, light and heavy, by the beginning of next year. We are 
not so far along with the heavy Browning gun, although they 
are beginning to come through at an encouraging rate. 

A MempBer. Meanwhile, are they using any cthers? 

Mr, Titson. Yes; that is one thing that very little is said 
about in the newspapers. I am sorry to have to mention it 
here even, but we can not get by the fact that our men ii 
France, where they are divisiened separately as a fighting 
unit, instead of having our own American arms or arms that 
will shoot our American ammunition, are now armed with 


French guns—the French Hotchkiss for the heavy type and | 
the French Chaucat, the one I described as being about three | 
pounds heavier than the light Browning, for the light gun. | 


Both of these are chambered to fire French ammunition. I shail 
be glad if at the end of this year, when we come to study the 
details of our work “ over there,” there shall turn out to be no 
case where the mixture of ammunition has caused disaster more 


or less great, It is an unfortunate situation, but probably for | 


the rest of this year we shall not have a sufficient supply of our 
own types of guns, certainly not of the heavy Browning gun. 

Are there any questions about the machine-gun situation? 

A MEMBER. Are we using any automatic shotguns? 

Mr. Timson. Yes; we are using a short shotgun with a 
bayonet. 

A Memner. That is not automatic, though, is it? 

Mr. Trtson. I am unable to say, as I have not seen one of 
the shotguns. I have the information from the Ordnance De- 
partment and from the Secretary of War himself as to the fact 
that they are in use. I knew of there being an order at one 
time from Gen. Pershing fer 10,000 shotguns, and I have the 
information that they were sent ever and are being used. 

A MenmpBer. Do they use buck in those? 

Mr. Titson. I understand they use buckshot. 

A Member. Are they making any Lewis guns? 

Mr. Tirson. Yes. We are procuring a considerable number 
of Lewis guns in this ceuntry, but they are for airplanes en- 


tirely. We are not using them for trench guns, although the | 
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|} British are using them for that purpose in great numbers. In 
my humble judgment we ought to have had enough of these 
and other available types for trench guns. We could have had 
both the Lewis and the Marlin; and while they may not be the 

best ever produced, as some say they are, while the magazine 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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of the Lewis sometimes gets dirt in it and sticks, it is said. 
Nevertheless, in my opinion, it would have been much better to 
use these two guns, with American ammunition, than to use the 
French guns. I may be mistaken about this, but it is my best 
judgment. 
| Here is a colored detail cut of the Lewis gun. It is section- 
| alized by a vertical cut through the center of the gun. You wili 
see here is the magazine, which is claimed by some to be the 
weak point of the Lewis gun. It is a revolving tin-pan arrange- 
ment which sits on top of the gun and contains 47 cartridges. 
It is said that if the magazine is dropped the weight of the 
cartridges in it will jam it so that it will not function. We are 


| 


i 
planning to use the Lewis gun in airplanes alone. You are 
not apt to drop a magazine from an airplane, and if you do 
you can not pick it up very handily. Therefore we are not 
likely to suffer from warped magazines in the airplane. 

We are having a considerable number of these guns made 
for the flexible gun in the airplane. You, perhaps, understand 
the difference between the flexible gun and the fuselage gun in 
the airplane. In a single-seater fighter, where there is only 

one man in the airplane, he can not leave the post of piloting 

| his machine to turn his attention to the firing of a gun fixed on 

| a pedestal of any kind. He must give his attention to driving 

| the machine. Therefore, in order for him to operate success- 
fully a machine gun, he must have the machine gun built into 
his machine, built into the fuselage on a line with the axis of the 
machine. The pilot aims his machine at the target, and know- 
ing that his gun is then pointed at the enemy he can pull the 
string. 

For the fuselage gun we are preparing to use for the present 
this gun, the Marlin aircraft. It is a development of the Colt 

| machine gun. This particular gun is not made to operate by 
|} haml on the ground. It has no wood on it at all. Anyone 
| would have an uncomfortable time if he attempted to handle 
| it after firing a few shots. It is built right into the fuselage 
| of the machine and is synchronized. Single-seater fighting ma- 
| chines are generally what are called “ pullers,” the propeller 
| being in front. In order to aim and shoot it is necessary to 
| Shoot through the propeller blades. 

| In the early days, before they attempted to synchronize, they 

tried to put steel plates on the propeller blades, so as not to 

injure them, but that was unsatisfactory, and a number of 
shots were lost in that way. Attention was directed to syn- 
chronizing the shots from the gun so that they would pass be- 
tween the blades of the propeller as it revolves. In New Haven 
there is a special plant at which this is being done. Those in 
| charge of this plant have not only synchronized this gun most 
beautifully, but they have synchronized the new heavy Browning 

} On behalf of this Marlin aircraft gun it must be said that no gun 

| Works more perfectly as a synchronized gun than this one. 

| which from 0 up to 2,000 revolutions a minute can be made to 
fire between the propeller blades. 

A Member. Is not the uncertainty of powder quite a factor 
in synchronizing? 

Mr. Trirtson. I think the principal point is the mechanism of 
the gun itself—how accurately it can be timed with the bullet 
passing out from the muzzle of the gun. I know that the Lewis 
gun is not able to be synchronized at all, therefore, althoug) 
it is used in airplanes a great deal, it is used as what is called 
a flexible gun. 

Are there any questions in regard to the machine-gun situ: 
tion? I think I have taken about enough of your time, but | 
should be glad to answer any questions which you have to 
ask me. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length upon these matters, because 
I have felt that you are not only interested in them as patrioti: 
American citizens interested in the basic arm of the foot soldier, 
who, after all, must bear the brunt of the trench work, but being 
engaged in lines somewhat analogous or allied to gun mann 
facture, that you would be especially interested from the pro- 
| duction point of view. I have hoped that you would be able 
| to draw helpful analogies and. comparisons between the pret 
| lems which have been faced by the small-arms manufacturers 
and those which you must face in doing the work not only thut 
you are doing now, but in the increasing variety and quantity 
of work all of you will have to do before this war is over. In 
talking with Mr. Murray Sargent in regard to it, I thought that 
it might be not only a matter of interest but might prove helpful 
to you in your consideration of the problems which are going 











to confront you in increasing numbers as this war develops, 
This is my excuse, if excuse be necessary, for bringing this 
small-arms exhibit here, which is a little bit out of your line, 
and taking your time this morning to explain it to you. 

I feel that you will be able from your experience and from 
your superior knowledge of matters connected with production 
to draw useful lessons from it. Knowing that you have already 
started an organization, and have it well under way, by which 
you are to keep yourselves in more vital contact with the Gov- 
ernment itself, I thought you might be able to use helpfully the 
few thoughts I have brought to you this morning. If I have 
suggested anything that will be helpful to you in your good work, 
i addition to such information as I have tried to give you con- 
cerning firearms, I shall be more than repaid. [{Applause.] 


EX TENSION - REMARKS 
HON. 8. HUBE RT DENT, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In toe Hovsr or RepresEntatives, 
Weduesday, June 5, 1918. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a statement from 
tien. E. H. Crowder, Provost Marshal General, as to what has 
been accomplished by the draft law up to date. 

The statement is as follows: 


JR., 


WaAnr DEPARTMENT, 
OFFIce OF THE ProvosrT MARSHAL GENERAL, 
WASHINGTON, 

The Provost Marshal General has sent to all the governors for publli- 
eation to local and district boards the following telegram: 

“One year ago occurred the first registration for military purpouses 
of the young manhood of the Nation. Ten million men responded in 
a single day. This accomplishment was nothing short of marvelous, 
The task of utilizing this enormous force seemed unachievable. But the 
work of classification of this great mass of man power in such a way 
as to permit of its organization and molding into an effective arm 
was intrusted to 4,663 local boards and 156 district boards, consti- 
tuting a force of nearly 15,000 of the leading citizens of every com- 
munity, who, assisted in their work by more than 100,000 equally 
patriotic volunteers, have performed a work that challenges the atten- 
tion and excites the admiration of all our people. 

“Well may we pause to-day, while another million of our youths 
enter the list, and survey the results of the year’s work. Each 
registrant has been examined and his availability for military service 
has becn determined. In other words, these millions of men have been 
classified in such a manner that the Nation may now call for them to 
eome forward into the Army. No call can be so large that it will not 
be filled immediately, whether the number be such as may be filled 
by those whe have been found to stand in the tirst rank of availables 
or so great that men standing in the second, third, or fourth ranks of 
availability must go forward. In other words all these millions of 
men, who one year ago were an inert mass, have become a mobile army. 
Kach has found his place and each in his proper turn has marched or 
awalts the order to march. 

“These results could not have been accomplished except through the 
devoted and unselfish labor of patriots. The local and district boards 
have seored an unprecedented triumph and have earned the undying 
gratitude of the Nation. ‘Their achievement is one of the great sue- 
eesses of the war. They have already sent into camp, including those 
under orders for June mobilization, an army of more than a million 
and a half men. They have already produced as soldiers one man out 
ef every six registrants, and the world stands in profound astonish- 
ment as it views this accomplishment. 

“ Statistically stated the local boards have sent and are sending their 
registrants to camp in the followise numbers: September, general, 
296,678 ; October, general, 163,644; November. general, 35,721; De- 
eember, general, 20,620; total furnished to January 1, 1918, 516, 363. 
Jannary, specialists, 2,024; general, 21,264; total, 23,288. February, 
general, 78.672; specialists, 5,107; total, 83,779. March, general, 
421,915; sp cialists, 10,569; total, 132,484. April, general, 166,343; 
school, 7,354; specialists, 700; total, 174, git May, general, 34! 5,862 : 
school, 10,175; sp cialists, 17,026; total. 73,063 ; total furnished to 
June 1, 1918, 1,803,354. June, general, 252,468 ; schools, 25,073; 
specialists a 14,813: total, 292,354; a grand total of 1 ,595,708. 

Comp: nsated poorly, if at all, except by the gratitude and affection 
ef their neighbors and of the Nation at large, the boards have labored 
tmeessantly through the enervating heat of last summer only to find a 
still greater task awaiting their unceasing devotion throughout the 
rigors of the following winter. Then, having accomplished the classifi- 
eation, they found themselves confronted with the mobilization of mil- 
Nons of men, and ace urately and promptly they have performed and 
are performing this labor. 

‘Much work yet remains, To-day the new men of 21 are being regis- 
tered and must be speedily classified. On the first of next month the 
local and district beards will be invested with the still further respon- 
sibility of preventing idleness and unproductive employment which ts 
not effective to the Nation in the emergency. Some boards will review 
their work and correct those inequalities which have been unavoidable 
in so tremendous an undertaking. 

“The Nation, however, with full confidence in the men who have per- 
formed these great tasks in the past faces the future without fore- 
hoding. The splendid work of our local and district bonrds and of the 
other great volunteer army of assistants has filled us with admiration, 
They have been tried and found true, and so long as this war may last 
@ur people are happy in_the complete assurance that this great organi- 
gation will not fail the Nation. 

“ CROWDER,” 
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The Great Majority of Our Foreign Born are Loyal 
Americans, 





EATENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES A. NICHOLS, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 8, 1918. 


Mr. NICHOLS of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with 
the permission of the House I am presenting below the address 
delivered by my colleague, Hon. W. Frank James, of Michigan, 
at mass meetings of Croats, Serbs, and Slovenes at Detroit, 
Mich., on April 21, 1918, and at Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 28, 1918: 


ADDRESS OF HON. W. FRANK JAMES, 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, to-day you are assem- 
bled to commemorate the anniversary of the martyrdom of two 
of your most illustrious national leaders in the past, the anni- 
versary of the day when they suffered the death penalty as “ trait- 
ors” from the hands of a traitorous Emperor. 

Everyone of you, I know, is quite familiar with the historical 
events which led to the beheading of two of your noblest heroes, 
but, nevertheless, let me briefly refer to them. 

Count Peter Zrinski and Prince Krsto Frankopan tried to 
free their country and people from the yoke of the Hapsburg 
They failed. 

George Washington, the Father of his Country, tried to free 
his land from the oppression of George the Third. He succeeded, 
and is known the world over as one of the great fathers of 
liberty. 

Zrinski and Frankopan, although they failed and paid with 
their lives for their failure, are heroes and entitled to the same 
honor and veneration as if they had succeeded. ‘They did almost 
500 years ago what to-day your whole Nation is doing—they 


struggled for liberty. 


Then, the same as to-day, the House of Hapsburg has by 
trickery been able to play one nationality against another and 
thereby keep themselves in power. 

The policy of “divide et impera,”’ which has been the red 
thread and the fundamental principles in the history of the 
Hapsburgs from their accession to the “ holy’ German throne 
to the very present day, has never ceased to make the Haps- 
burg Empire the hotbed of continuous revolt. From this policy 
indescribable sufferings have resulted for all the peoples of the 
Empire except the Germans. The non-German peoples were only 
considered as slaves—good enough to break under the strain 
of carrying the Hapsburg chariot to the peak of might and 
power. 

The Croatians, Serbs, and Slovenes stood for twundreds of 
years between the ‘ ‘unspeakable Turk” and Christian civiliza- 
tion. Their only desire and only anxiety was to get enough 
help to completely defeat the Turk. They implored Austria to 
help them with enough men, not only for their own sake but 
also for the sake of Christianity and the safety of Europe. But 
the wily Hapsburg sent only as many men as were necessary 
to temporarily check the Turks, but never enough to defeat the 
Turk decisively. In addition, in many cases instead of really 
helping the Jugo-Slavs they behaved worse than the “ unspeak- 
able Turk” themselves. 

Several times—and this is in keeping with the history of the 
Hapsburgs—when arrangements were nearly completec by the 
Serbs and Croats with the French court and the Doge of Venice 
the selfish scheming of the Austrians upset the plans. To show 
the scheming of the House of Hapsburg let us see what they did 
in the so-called treaty of Vasvar, 

Your people, with superhuman efforts, defeated the Turks so 
decisively that the Turks were already preparing to retreat, when 
they were halted by messengers from Vienna proposing terms of 
peace and a new treaty. 

These proposals were shameless and cowardly, and your an- 
eestors had reason for being angry when they found that the 
new treaty, signed without their knowledge and consent, gave to 
the Turks everything that they claimed—all of it being at your 
expense. In other words, after your ancestors had wen a victory 
over the Turks on the field of battle it was turned into a defeat 
for them and a victory for the Turks by Hapsburg “ diplomacy.” 

This disgraceful treaty not only took part of the territory of 
the Jugo-Slav and gave to the Turks, but also imposed other 
degrading restrictions which were unbearable. Among other 
things, the castles and palaces of the Zrinski which had been 
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destroyed by the Turks in the fighting were not allowed to be 
rebuilt. 

These things naturally incensed your people, and a delega- 
gation—among them the Ban of Croatia, Nicholas Zrinski, and 
his brother, Count Peter—went to Vienna to complain. They 
were received by the Hapsburgs with the usual falsehoods and 
hypocritical promises. 

While there, Ban Nicholas Zrinski was killed in a forest near 
his castle. The Austrian official announcement ascribed his 
death to an attack by a boar, but popular belief—and rightfully— 
ascribed it to murder by Austrian hirelings. 

About that time the Turks came back again, and the coward 
on the Hapsburg throne, Leopold the First, became so frightened 
that he turned for help to the despised Croats, and appointed 
Count Peter Zrinski as successor to his brother as Ban of Croatia. 

In his supreme desire to settle once and for all accounts with 
the Turks, Peter Zrinski, who was then in Vienna, hurried back 
to Croatia and sent word to the Turks that he was ready to 
meet them, The great reputation the Zrinskis enjoyed as fighters 
throughout the world frightened the Turks and they retreated 
without giving battle, 

This gave Peter Zrinski the opportunity for trying to com- 
pletely expel the Turks from Europe, but all his endeavors to 
get the necessary men from Emperor Leopold failed, the Em- 
peror being quite satisfied that your ancestors bear the struggle 
alone and be exterminated as much as possible. 

In such conditions things drifted on until several years later 
it looked as if there was going to be a rebellion in Hungary. 
Ban Peter Zrinski was sent by Leopold I to Hungary to try 
and settle the matter, 

Arriving there, the Hungarians succeeded in convincing Ban 
Peter that if he and his people went in with them that it would 
mean absolute independence for Croatia as well as Hungary. 
As Ban Peter had looked forward to a free and independent 
Croatia for many years, the plan appealed strongly to him, 
and he hurried back to Croatia and induced Prince Frankopan 
and many others to agree with him. As usual, the Austrians 
cot word of the plans, and Zrinski, Frankopan, and others 
were invited to come to Vienna and talk over their grievances 
and were promised the safety of their lives by Emperor Leopold 
himself, , 

His promise was as good as any promise of a Hapsburg. 

In a letter to the King of Poland Ban Peter described the 
Hapsburg correctly when he said: “ What help can Poland ex- 
pect from an idiotic ruler whose treasury is empty, whose 
eredit is nil, who is despised by his neighbors, scoffed at by 
his friends, and hated by his subjects? Add to this his deep- 
rooted hate for Croatia, which land he would like most to de- 
stroy. The Austrian Government’s interest for Catholicism is 
only a mockery; in truth this Government is mendacious and 
full of hypocrisy, seeing its peace only in the trouble of others. 
It looks for its fortune in the misfortune of others, and it 
seeks its greatness and glory in the destruction of freedom. 
There is no Government in the world which is as depraved and 
which could entertain such bestial feclings as regards God and 
international rights as the Austrian Government, and there is 
no hope that it will ever improve.” 

After Zrinski and Frankopan arrived in Vienna they were 
thrown in Jail and kept there for a year. Finally they were 
tried by a mock court and sentenced to death. On April 30, 
1671, they were beheaded in Wiener-Neustadt. 

In his proclamation Emperor Leopold stated that Zrinski and 
Il'rankopan were traitors, and that Zrinski wanted to make 
himself King of Croatia. Their estates were confiscated for 
the benefit of the House of Hapsburg, and it was ordered by 
the Emperor that their “ memory has to be extinguished for- 
ever.” 

But the tyrant was mistaken. The names of Peter Zrinski 
and Krsto Frankopan have not been forgotten, and the things 
they tried to accomplish are, I hope, nearer fulfillment to-day 
ihau they have ever been. 

My friends, we did not siart this war, we were not looking 
for this fight, but we are going to finish it, and we are going to 
finish it right—and that is by the absolute destruction of Prus- 
sian militarism and the overthrow of the Hapsburgs and the 
Ifohenzollerns. 

The enemy try to tell us this war started because the Crown 
Prince was killed. We all know better than that. 

The real reason is that Germany wanted to dominate the 
entire world, and I am going to prove that by the testimony of 
one man, the one and only man who knows—the Kaiser him- 
self—who said in a proclamation in June, 1915; 

The triumph of the greater Germany, which some day must dqmi- 
nate all Europe, is the single end for which we are fighting. 

Need we ask for any better evidence than that? 


I want to see this war settled right, and one of the best plans 
I know of to defeat Germany and Austria in their “ Mittel 
Europa” scheme would be a Jugo-Slav state that would take 
in all the Serbians, Croats, and Slovenes. This would make a 
land of about 12,000,000 people and would completely separate 
Germany and Austria from their unspeakable allies, the Turks 
and Bulgarians. 

Then I would go a little further. I would drive Turkey out 
of Europe, and I would take enough land away from Bulgaria 
so that she would never be able to make any further trouble. 

When you think of Bulgaria and remember that if it was not 
for Russia there would be no Bulgaria, and when you remember 
what they did to people of their own blood—the Serbians— 
then you can not help but think of Bulgaria as a land of 
traitors—yes, a land of Judas Iscariots and Benedict Arnolds. 

Personally I would have voted for war when the Lusilania 
went down. I would like to have voted for war with Austria 
when we voted to declare war against Germany, and I would 
like to have voted for war against Turkey and Bulgaria when 
we voted for war with Austria. [ could not see then, and I ean 
not see now, why we want the unspeakable Turk and the 
treacherous and traitorous Bulgarians on our side, even if they 
want to be, and I hope that in the very near future we will vote 
for war against them. 

For a while I was afraid that the claims of Italy might inter- 
fere with the hopes of the Jugo-Slavs for a free land in the 
near future, and I was glad to see that at a conference held in 
Italy lately between representatives of Italy and the Jugo- 
Slavs they had agreed on a satisfactory arrangement. This 
ought to settle the matter, not only because it is right but 
because it will help to keep the peace of the world. 

Seeing the agreement has been made between Italy and your 
representatives, I expect to see the other allies recognize your 
rights in the near future, and I hope they will pledge themselves 
to see that when terms of peace are made one of the condi- 
tions will be a land known as the land of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Slovenes. 

I believe that the national aspirations of the Jugo-Slavs 
should find not only earnest and sincere sympathy from the 
United Szvates, but alse our help in their struggle for national 
liberation and unification. I also believe that by joining the 
ranks of the free peoples of the world they will become—the 
same as ourselves—defenders of peace and participants in its 
benefits, a peace which shall guarantee to all the people the 
right of national existence, freedom, and progress, and in the 
near future I expect to introduce in Congress a resolution along 
these lines. 

You know that we entered the war because of the treatment 
we received in this war. Your people had to suffer through 
hundreds of years shameful treatment from Germany and from 
Austria. For this treatment you hate them. 

The present war has given Austria-Hungary a pretense for 
even worse treatment than before. 

Nearly all the male population has been called to arms, and 
as the Hapsburgs evidently wish to exterminate as many of the 
Jugo-Slavs as possible the Jugo-Slavs have been placed in the 
front rank in every attack. They were brutally compelled to 
die for the glory of their oppressors. 

When I say that it is generally understood that in addition 
to those who have fallen on the battle field more than 100,000 
have been exiled, several hundred thousand more driven from 
their homes, and thousands more hung and shot we can under- 
stand a little of the brutality of the Hun. 

We have read many stories of the outrages committed in 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Roumania; but I believe about . 
most damning thing I have read is the speech made by Dr. A. 
Tresic-Pavicic, who represents the Dalmatian Isles in the 
Vienna Parliament. 

Not a single one of the dreadful charges made by Dr. Tresic- 
*avicic were denied by a single member of the Parliament. 

This detailed and mest terrible indictment of the Austro- 
Magyar official terror was preferred in the Vienna Parliament 
on October 19, 1917. Unfortunately only part of the speech 
was made public, and I presume the remainder will not become 
publie until the war is over. 

I can not read it all to you, but let me read some of the 
speech : 

When I recently refused to speak it was not from fear—the inter- 
pretation maliciously put upon my reticence by certain persons—but 
for entirely different reasons. * * * Silence would only be cow- 
ardice and a betrayal af every human ideal. * * * I here declare 
that if by any means I should disappear, the reason for it must not be 
sought in that I am weary of life, although for nearly three years 
already death has often appeared to me as a thing very desirable. 

In this war, as always, our people have been placed in the first line 
of fire, exposed to the hail of red-hot iron, to its complete destruction, 
while on its native soil it was being systematically exterminated by 
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halter, bullet and bay«net, dungeon, deportation, imprisonment, and 
evacuation, by court-martial, by famine, by concentration camps, and 
by Intentionally induced disease. 

When, after three months of imprisonment in Marburg, I was brought 
up before a judge, the latter said to me: “I don't know what the 
- 4 ‘vo is against you. and this you will easily understand when you 
consider that in Dalmatia, Istria, and Carniola alone we have arrested 
mre than 5.00€ perple.” TI reave it to you to imagine how many per- 
sons have been arrested in Bosnia, in Herzegevina, in Slavonia, and in 
South Llungary 

We traveled for tour days In filthy coaches, without food, without 
slevp, exposed to blow from butt ends of rifles. At the end of these 
four sleepless nights we were locked up in the stables of a riding 
school, whence a few aays later more than a hundred loads of horse 
manure were tacen away. On this manure we had to le down and 
sleep, half suffocated by the smell of urine. With our own eyes we 
saw the soldiers spit into the cauldron containing the soup we were to 
eat. [Astonishment among the deputies.] 

tlowever, | do not want to speak of Maribor and Graz, because I do 
not wish to speak of my own sufferings 

In Mostar the prisoners slept in the basement, on the floor, crowded 
one on tep of the other. ‘The famous bucket was always full and 
overflowed on the floor upen which they had to move, sleep, and eat. 
fCries.| The greatest horror of this dungeon was the gaoler, Kasper 
Scholtes this individual, armed witb ag tron crook, which he named 
the “ Kronprinz,’ used to call on his unhappy charges more often than 
the latter found desirable, and belabored them recklessly about the 
head aud shoulders with bis “ Kronprinz” while the bleed ran down 
the faces of bis victims. * * * He struck out so unmercifully 
with his “Kronprinz”™ that the priest became unconscious. Blood 
poured ever his shoulders and chest from the blows he had recetved, 
for the civok of the “ Kronprinz” bad torn away great strips of skin. 
Tichy truly died a martyrs death, 

fhe hair of more than one man was bleached in a single night with 
terror 

When the cold weather came the dead were stripped in order to 
cover the living who lacked clothes. 

The autocrat of Bosnia, Gen. Potiorck, had given orders to remove 
all Serbs of Bosnia-Herzegovina from the frontier. His orders were 
conscientiously carried out. The inhabitants of the village of Sirce 
were ail removed beth young and old, When they arrived at Mount 
Rudo their es. ort ordered them to halt and compelled them to dig thetr 
own graves anc lie down in them quietly, each in his own grave. 
Mar.y women lay down in their graves with their children in their 
arms, Chr soldiers did not shoot them all at ence, but ene by one. 
The survivors had to shovel earth upon the dead until it came to be 
theirs turn to have their graves filled in by the soldiers, who thus saved 
themselves all trouble, [Cries of consternation. ]} 





here is a good deal more of this remarkable speech, and we 
ean readily unagine that there would be “ cries of consternation ” 
nmong some of the members of the Vienna Parliament. As I 
have said, not a single deputy, either that day or later, attempted 
to reply to Dr, A, Tresie-Pavicic. 

On account of the sufferings of your people and the fact that 
you are heart and soul for this country, your men who go to 
fight in our Army have a double reason for doing so. 

lirst, you want to show your loyalty to this land, and, see- 
ondly, you want revenge for the brutal treatment of your people 
for hundreds of years, 

Your boys who have become citizens and fight in our armies 
are heroes, but your men born over there in the Jugo-Slav lands, 
and ofttimes with relatives there, and going to fight in the 
Serbian Army, are doubly heroes, as they kuow they will not 
receive the trentment of prisoners of war, but of traitors. They 
nisc will know what will happen to their wives, children, fathers, 
mothers, and other relatives, 

We are all in this wur to live or to die together. Better to 
die than be slaves of Austria and Germany. 

As I have said, we did not start this fight ; we were not looking 
for this fight; but by the Great Eternal we are going to finish it, 
and we are going to finish it right—that is, not only by the abso- 
Fute destruction of that vile thing, Prussian militarism, but we 
might as well rid ourselves of the houses of Hapsburg and Hohen- 
xollern at the same time. 

$y the way, we do not hear so much about the “scum” of 
southwestern Europe these days, as they used to call the 
ltulians, Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes. 

‘This war has proved what I have always claimed, that the men 
who came here from southern Europe to escape persecution were 
as loyal to this land as the native-born American, and that when 
the time eame they would offer up their blood on the battle fields 
of this country just as freely as any native born would do. Am 
I right? Is there a man in this hall who is not willing to fight 
fer America? No; not a one, as I thought. 

I have always been against anything that would discriminate 
against the people of your land, and I am glad to state that the 
Congressman of your district, Hon, CHARLES A, NicHoLs, has 
always been the same way. In addition, he has stood for the 
rights of Americans and of America before and since we entered 
the war, 

THE FORBIGN BORN, 


Who are the foreign born? Not those 
Whose pulses to Old Glory thrill, 

Who would protect it with their blows, 
From insult of a tyrant’s will. 

What though their bodies sprang from earth 
Upen a strange and distant strand: 

*Tis here their spirits found their birth, 
And they are patives in the land. 





Who are the native born? Not those 
Who falter in the flag’s defense, 

Who would not die against its foes 
And count the joy a recompense. 

What though the ancestry they scorn 
Runs backward to the Pilgrim band? 

Their spirits have been elsewhere born, 
And they are aliens in the land. 


—McLanedburgh Wilson. 


As I said, we are all in this war together, and anyone who 
thinks he can be loyal at the same time to this country and to 
Austria, or who talks against Serbia, France, Italy, Greut 
Britain, or any one of the allies, and who tries to breed il? feeling 
against either of these nations, is at heart a pro-German and a 
pro-Austrian, and is just as disloyal and traitorous as if he 
talked against this country. 

If the allies win, we win: if the allies fuil, we fail, and wa 
will pay on account of our immense wealth and Germuany’s 
intense hatred of us a far greater price in every way than any 
other country. 

In 1870 Prussian demanded an indemnity of $1,000,000.000, 
To-day the central powers are demanding $2,000,000,000 from 
poor Roumania. They would want at least $200,000,000,000 from 
this country and a slice of our territory as well. 

It is hard for the average American to understand what dif- 
ference, if any, there is between Serbians, Croats, Slovenes, 
Montenegrins, and so forth. 

If we were to put it this way we will understand it a good 
deal better: Let us suppose that Mexico was to take all of the 
United States south of Mason and Dixon's line; that would 
represent the taking of Serbia, Montenegro, Bulgaria, and Bosnia 
Herzegovina by Turkey. The peoples of Maryland, Virginia, 
Alabama, Texas, and so forth, would still call themselves Ameri- 
eans, although a part of Mexico. 

If Great Britain and Canada were to conquer alt of the States 
north of the Mason and Dixon line, that would represent the 
taking of Croatia by Hungary and that of Bohemia by Austria. 

If Maine, New York, and all the States east of the Mississipp! 
were captured by Canada, the inhabitants would call themselves 
Americans and not Canadians. 

If Iowa, Nebraska, and all the States west of the Mississippl 
were captured by Great Britain, they would consider themselves 
Americans and not British, 

If Alaska should be divided by Canada, Great Britain, and 
Russia, and parts be called Russian Alaska, British Alaska, and 
Canadian Alaska, we would have the case of Poland to-day. 

If the people heard that their fellow Americans of Georgta, 
Alabama, and Louisiana, and so forth, had thrown off the yoke 
of Mexico, then we would know the feeling of the Provinces of 
Croatia, Bosnia, and so forth, when they heard that the fellow 
nationals had formed an independent Serbia. 

If New Mexico and Arizona would rebel and form a new 
republic, the rest of the Americans would be as joyful as when 
Serbia became a free land. The same feeling would happen if 
Virginia, Tiorth and South Carolina, and Georgia were to conduct 
a successful rebellion against Mexico—all other Americans would 
rejoice. This happened when Bulgaria fought Turkey and won 
its independence. 

If New Mexico and Arizona—our fellow Americans—were at- 
tacked by Great Britain and Canada and the Amerieans of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and so forth, were con- 
scripted to go and defeat the Americans of New Mexico and 
Arizona, you can imagine how we would feel, and so we ean 
understand why the Croats and Slovenes rebel against their 
fighting their brothers of Serbia. 

To compel Americans of Ohio, Indiana, and New Jersey to go 
to fight the Americans of Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana 
would be the same as it is compelling the Czecho-Slovaks and the 
Jugo-Slavs to fight Montenegro. 

If the Americans of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
Georgia, instead of fighting on the side of New Mexico, Arizona, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Louisiana, were to fight on the side of 
Mexico, Great Britain, and Canada, then we ean understand 
the hate and contempt that the Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs 
have for Bulgaria. 

As I have said, I sympathize with your people in their hopes 
for a Jugo-Slav nation, and hope some day that it will eome. 

We are proud of our Declaration of Independenee and our 
Constitution; France talks about her Code of Napoleon and 
England of her Magna Charta, 2nd in years to come you will 
talk of your Declaration of Corfu. 

This tells your hopes and your aims and aspirations far better 
than I can give it in my words. I will quote it to you: 

THE DECLARATION OF CORFU. 


At the conference of the members of the late Serbian coalition eabl- 
net and those of the present cabinet, and also the representatives of the 
Jugo-Slav committee in London, all of whom have hitherto been working 
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on parallel lines, views have been exchanged in collaboration with the 
President of the Skupstina, on all int ten eoncerning the life of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Siovenes in their joint future State. - 

We are happy in being able once more on this oceasion to point to 
the complete unanimity of all parties concerned. 

In the first place, the representatives of the Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes declare anew and most categorically that our people constitutes 
but one nation, and that it is one in blood, one by the spoken and writ- 
ten language, b the continuity and unity of the territory in which it 
lives, and finally in virtue of the common and vital interests of its 
national existence and the general development of its moral and mate- 
rial life. 

The idea of its national unity has never suffered extinction, although 
all the intellectual forces of its enemy were directed against its uni- 
fication, its liberty, and its national existence. Divided between sev- 
eral States, our nation is in Austria-Hungary alone split up into 11 
provincial administrations, coming under 15 legislative bodies. The feel- 
ing of national unity, together with the spirit of liberty and inde- 
pendence, have supported it in the never-ending struggles of centuries 
against the Turks in the east and against the Germans and the Magyars 
in the west. 

Being numerically inferior to its enemies in the east and west, it was 
impossible for it to safeguard its unity as a nation and a State, its 
liberty, and its independence against the brutal maxim of “ might goes 
pefore right” militating against it both east and west. 

But the moment has come when our people is no longer isolated. The 
war imposed by German militarism upon Russia, upon France, and upon 
England for the defense of their honor as well as for the liberty and 
independence of small nations, has developed into a struggle for the 
liberty of the world and the triumph of right over might. All nations 
which love liberty and independence have allied themselves together 
for their common defense, to save civilization and liberty at the cost 
of every sacrifice, to establish a new international order based upon 
justice and upon the right of every nation to dispose of itself and so 
organize its independent life; finally to establish a durable peace conse- 
crated to the progress and development of humanity and to secure the 
world against a catastrophe similar to that which the conquering lust 
of German imperialism has provoked. 

te neble France, who has proclaimed the liberty of nations, and to 
England, the hearth of liberty, the great Ameriean Republic, and the 
new, free, and democratic Russia have joined themselves in prociaim- 
ing us their principal war aim the triumph of liberty and democracy 
and as basis of the new international order the right of free self-de- 
termination for every nation. 

Our nation of the three names, which has been the greatest sufferer 
under brute ferce and injustice and which has made the greatest sucrt- 
fices to preserve its right of self-determination, has with enthusiasm 
aeceptec this sublime principle put forward as the chief aim of this 
atrocious war, prevoked by the violation of this very principle. 

The authorized representatives of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, in 
declaring that it is the desire of our people to free itself from every 
foreign yoke and to constitute itself a free, national, and independent 
State, a aesire based on the principle that every nation has the right to 
decide its own destiny, are agreed in judging that this State should be 
founded on the following modern and democratic principles: 

(1) The State of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, who are also known 
as the Southern Slavs or Jugo-Slavs, will be a free and independent 
kingdom, with indivisible territory and unity of allegiance. It will be 
ustitutional, demecratic, and parliamentary monarchy under the 
Karageorgevitch Dynasty, which has always shared the ideas and the 
feelings of the pation, placing liberty and the national will above ali 


else 






(2) This State will be named “the Kincdom of the Serbs, Croats, 
and Siovenes.”” and the style of the sovereign will be “ King of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” 

(3) The State will have a single coat of arms, a single fiag, and a 
single crown. These emblems will be compesed of the present existing 
iblems., The unity of the State will be symbolized by the coat of 
arms and the flag of the kingdom. 

(4) The special Serb, Croat, and Slovene flags rank equally and may 
be freely hoisted on all occasions, The special coat of arms may be 
used with equal freedom. 

(5) The three national designations—Serhs, Croats, and Slevenes— 
are equal before the law throughout the territory of the kingdom, and 
everyone may use them freely upon ali occasions of publie iife and in 
dealing with the authorities. 

(6) The two alphabets, the Cyrillic and the Latin, alse rank eqnally, 
and everyone may use them freely throughout the territory of the 
kingdom. The royal authorities and the local self-governing authorities 
have both the right and the duty to employ both alphabets in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the citizens. 

(7) All recognized religions may be freely and publicly exercised 
The Orthodox, Roman Catholic, and Mussulman faiths. which are those 
ebietly professed by our nation, shall rank equally and enjoy equal 
rights with regard to the State. 

In consideration of these principles the legislative will take special 
care to safeguard religious concord in conformity with the spirit and 
tradition of our whole nation. 

(S) The calendar will be unified as soon as possible. 

(9) The territory of the kingdom of the Serbs, Cronts, and Slovenes 
will include all the territory inhabited compactly and in territorial 
continuity by our nation of the three names. It can not be mutilated 
without detriment to the vital interests of the community. 

Our nation demands nothing that belongs to others It demands 
only what is its own. It desires to free itself and to achieve its unity 





Therefore it consciously and firmly refuses every partial solution of | 


the problem of its national liberation and unification. It puts forward 
the proposition of its deliverance from Austro-Hungarian domtnation 
and its union with Serbia and Montenegro in a single State forming 
an indivisible whole. 

in aceordance with the right of self-determination of peoples, no 
part of this territorial tot-lity may wifhout infringement of justice 
be detached and incorporated with some other State without the con- 
sent of the nation itself, 

(10) In the interests of frecdom and of the equal right of all nations, 
the Adriatic shall be free and open to each and all. 

(11) Alt eitizens throughout the territory of the kingdem shall be 
conn and enjoy the same rights with regard to the State and before 

lt aw. 

(12) The election of the deputies to the national representative body 
shall be by universal suffrage, with equal, direct. and secret ballot. 
The same shall apply to the clections in the communes and other 
administrative units. Elections will take place in each commune, 
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(13) The constitution, to be established after the conclusion of 
peace by a constitnent assembly elected by universal suffrage with 
direct and secret ballot, will be the basis of the entire life of the State; 
it will be the source and the consummation of all authority and of ali 
rights by which the entire life of the nation will be regulated. 

The constitution will previde the nation with the possibility of 
exercising its special energies in local autonomies delimited by natural, 
social, and economic conditions. 

The constitution must be passed in its entirety by a numerically 
defined majority in the constituent assembly. ; 

The constitution, like all other laws passed by the constituent as- 
sembly, will only come into force after having received the royal 
sanction. 

The nation of the Serbs, Croats, and Sloven: 
a State of about 12,000,000 inhabitants. 





. thus unified, will form 
This State will be the guar- 
anty for their independence and national development, and their na- 
tional and iniellectual progress in general, a mighty bulwark acainst 
the German thrust, an inseparable ally of all the civilized nations and 
States which have proclaimed the principle of right and liberty and 
that of international justice. It will be a worthy member of the new 
community of nations, 





Drawn up in Corfu, July 7-20, 1917. 
Nixo.ca P, PASHItTCH, 
The Prime Minister of the Kingdom of Serbia 
and Minister for Forcign Affairs 
br. ANTE TroMBIC, 


The President of the Jugo-Slar Committee, and Advocate, Deputy, and 


| Leader of the Croatian National Party in the Dalmatian Diet, late 
Mayor of Split (Spalato), late Deputy for the District of Zadar 
(Zara) in the Austrian Parliament. 
There is not a man or woman in this hall who does not want 
peace, but we want it on the basis of a permanent and a lasting 
peace. 

Any peace now means not only a peace “ made in Germany 
but a peace in Germany. 

| Ask the women of France, Italy, Belgium, Serbia, and Monte- 

| negro if they want that kind of a peace. 

Ask the parents who have seen their children cruelly muti- 
lated if they want that kind of a peace. 

Yes; we want peace, but we want it on the basis of a per- 
manent and a lasting peace. 

When we have driven the Hun foot by foot out of bleeding: 
Belgium; when we have driven them foot by fcot out of hervic 
France; when we have driven them out of northern Italy; 
when we have driven them out of every foot of brave Serbia 
and little Montenegro; when we have pushed them back 
on German soil; seen them, in retreat, burn and destroy their 
lands as they have destroyed the fertile fields of France and 
Belgium; when the flag of Belgium, the tricolor of Frapce, the 
Union Jack of Great Britain, the flag of Italy, the flags of 
Serbia and Montenegro, and our own glorious Red, White, and 
Blue float proudly in the breezes as we march toward Potsdam; 
when the Kaiser is willing to expiate his sins on the desolate 
isle of Dry Tortugas, where the assassins of the martyr Lincoln 

| were banished; when the terms of peace will be made in Ger- 
| nee, but made by men favoring a permanent and a lasfing 
peace—then we will talk peace, but, by the Great Jehovah, no 
red-blooded American wants any talk of peace until that day 
| comes! 
In conclusion, my friends, were I a poet like Edmond Va 
| Cook, I would alter his beautiful poem, “ The Red and White 
i 
| 
| 
‘ 


” 





Flag,” to suit this occasion, and say: 

These men of the race of the Serb and the Croat, 
Hats off in salute to the heroes they are; 

Each stands to his gun with a noose 'reund his throat, 
More honored by that than by ribbon and star. 


Land of the Jugo-Slav, you shall arise 
From the night of distress you have suffered so k 
The flag of your freedom shall brighten the skies, 
And the laughter of children shall break into song. 


ng, 


O hasten the day when they come into their own, 

And the Hapsburg usurper is burled from his throne, 
And the joy of free peoples leaps out of their throats, 
Where the flag of the Serb and the Croat proudly floats, 





Cooperation and Coordination Obtained. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
‘HON. CHAS. POPE CALDWELL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix vue House or Represenratives, 
Tuesday, June 11, 19178. 


Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
; me as one of the Members of this House to speak on the military 
appropriation bill I desire to call attention to the remarkable 
coordination and cooperation secured from every branch of the 
Government, every line of business, and every walk of life in our 
| country, and the loyal support of our people of every race and 
‘ religion, 
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The cordial and cooperative spirit existing between the execu- 
tive and this legislative branch of the Government is per- 
haps best shown in the following letter addressed to me by the 
Secretary of War, one of similar purport having been sent to the 
several members of the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House who have participated in the debate upon the Army ap- 
propriation bill, I will read: 








THe SECRETARY OF WAR, 

Washington, June 1, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. CALDWELL: I have just finished reading the de- 
bate on the Army bill in the Concressronar Recorp. The War 
Department is fortunate indeed to have such loya. and helpful 
support as the committee has given it, and the country will be 
stirred and stimulated by the record of things done which this 
debate contains, For your own helpful share in all this I am 

deeply grateful. 
Cordially, yours, 
NEWTON D. BAKER. 


Hon. Cuas. Pore CALDWELtr, 

House of Representatives. 

Tn addition to this, the President has on numerous occasions 
fhanked the House for its cooperation, and it has been the boast 
of Republicans and Democrats alike that party lines disap- 
peared when the Nation’s welfare was involved. There have 
been occasions when partisanship has gotten the better of a few 
of the Members on the other side of the House, and while fre- 
ey the more zealous of them have sought to make political 

eapital of slight mistakes and seeming contradictions, still, 
on the whole, I think thet it is a matter of which we may all be 
proud that partisanship has contented itself with criticism, 
sometimes fair, sometimes strained, and sometimes almost vi- 
cious, and has not gone into the roll call, where the people would 
feel that Congress was divided in its support of the President. 

I wish it were possible to say the same thing of another 
legislative body, but there we find occasional obstructions, 
actuated in some instances by something more than partisan- 
ship. I have explained this attitude to my own satisfaction by 
recalling the experiences of other Presidents. Washington had 
a Continental Congress on his hands, and had it not been for the 
financial assistance furnished the Continental Army from private 
sources’I fear that we would still be an English colony. Madi- 
son had a committee of the Senate to contend with in the War of 
1812, and the trials of the martyred Lincoln, on account of the 
inefficiency of a legislative committee, were even greater. In 


our own generation the late lamented McKinley was handicapped | 


by such supervision. It is well to note that the head of that 
part of our armed force that acquitted itself with the greatest 
honor in the Spanish War was Admiral Dewey, whose first act 
on entering the engagement at Manila was to cut the cables. 

We have had some criticism of the legislative branches of the 
Government for not having appointed a committee to superin- 
tend the present war. To a student of history this criticism will 
have small weight and as we have a student in the White 
House I fancy there is small probability of such a committee 
beiug appointed. T would not wish it to be understood that these | 
remarks are intended as a reflection upon that body nor as hav- 
ing been directed at the great majority of them nor do I intend 
that they should be used as particularly applicable to any one 
Member, for, on the whole, the legislative body has, in view of 
histor ical precedent, conducted itself in a mest admirable way 

tnd of the few Members who have from time to time shown an 
inclination to become restive I am quite sure none have been 
actuated by impure motives or a desire to impede. 

The harmony with which the legislative and executive 
branches of the Government have worked on the war program 
has not been exceeded. But the whole-hearted and enthusiastic 
support and cooperation of the men who have in public, pro- 
fessional, business, and private life distinguished themselves 
tills our people with gratitude. 

When war was declared, these men volunteered in large num- 
bers. Many of them, at a great personal sacrifice, have devoted 
a great deal of time, energy, and thought to the work of winning 
the war. But the public seems and, I fear, some of us seem, to 
have forgotten, if we ever knew of the sacrifice made by these 
men, in about the same measure as we have failed to appreciate 
the wonderful and undreamed of accomplishments wrought by 
this administration. 

This is due, no doubt, largely to the fact that there was also 
2 great rush to Washington of lesser lights, many of whom were 
ef draft age, and, as the gentleman from Ohio | Mr. GORDON ] 
would say, “ gun shy and looking for a bombproof job,” but were 
accepted then as the most available aids, but who have been and 


ure being, under the criticism justly hurled at them, fast elimi- 
bated from these soft berths. 
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It is with much hesitation that I mention any of these promt- 
nent citizens who have performed this patriotic service. Be- 
cause of necessity I can mention only a few, and I have found 
much difficulty in arranging them tn an order that would satisfy 
even my own judgment. Those, therefore, whom I shall mention, 
it must be understood, are not selected because they are the 
greatest, nor are they named in the order of their success, but 
are selected as they first came to my mind as typical of the 
character of men and the work that has been done by them in 
their endeavor to aid the country in which they have grown 
great. 

With this explanation in mind, let me mention a few of these 
men: Ex-President William Howard Taft is a member of the 
Lubor Adjustment Board, famous for the confidence he has in- 
stilled in the hearts of the people by a just administration of 
the Nation’s affairs and whose kind heart is his greatest weak- 
ness. Ex-Justice of the Supreme Court Charles E. Hughes, Re- 
publican candidate for President in the last campaign, is investi- 
gating the air service of the Army, aptly selected because he 
made his first reputation as an investigator. Elihu Root, the 
advisor of past Presidents, ex-Secretury of War, and ex- 
Senator, headed a special mission to Russia, and Col, E. M. 
House, advisor of the present President, journeyed to France 
to establish the Allied War Council. Vance C. McCormick, ex- 
chairman of the National Democratic Committee, is the chair- 
inan of the War Trade Board. William R. Wilcox, ex-chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, is assisting the Alien 
Property Custodian, while Bainbridge Colby, of Progressive 
fame, is Commissioner of the United States Shipping Board, 
and Henry Ford, the peace advocate, is making ships by the 
“ endless-chain ” method developed in his automobile factory. 

The railroads have given of their talent. H. M. Adams, of the 
Missouri Pacific, is in charge of the inland transportation ; ; W. W. 
Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania Railroad, is in charge of the 
railroad operations in France, ably assisted by J. A. McCrea, of 
the Long Island; Samuel M. Felton, of the Great Western 
Railroad, is director general of military railways. The presi- 
dent of the Baldwin Locomotive Works and the president of the 
American Locomotive Works have approved the engines for our 
railroads in France. 

Business, too, has given its share. Among them, Julius Rosen- 
wald, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, is handling the wool 
situation; Robert J. Thorne, of Montgomery Ward & Co., and 
of lesser fame are helping in the Quartermaster’s 
Department of the Army; John D. Ryan, of the Anaconda 
Mining Co., is in charge of aireraft production; Charles M, 
Schwab is chairman of the Emergency Fleet Corporation; Henry 
P, Davison is devoting his energy to Red Cross activities; and 
KE. J. Stettinius, of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., is Second Assistant 
Secretary of War. 

Among the professional men, George W. Goethals, a retired 
Army officer, it is true, but the head of one of the most efficient 
engincering companies in America, is now director of purchases, 
storage, and traffic; and A. A. Hamerschlag, of the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, is his assistant, in charge of industrial 
research, 

The greatest response among the professional men has come 
from the engineers and surgeons, many of whom have accepted 
counnissions from which they receive an annual salary consid- 
erably below their former monthly earnings. I have not avail- 
able anything like a complete list of the notable engineers 
who have attached themselves to this service, which I regret, 
but I have a partial list of the famous surgeons who have come 
to the relief of the country. Among them are the famous Mayo 
brothers, of Rochester, Minn.; Dr, Franklin H, Martin, presi- 
dent of the American Association of Physicians and Surgeons; 
Dr. William H. Luckett, professor of surgery, Fordham Univer- 
sity, and chief surgeon at Harlem Hospital, New York. now as- 
signed as chief surgeon of Base Hospital No. 8, in France, with 
the rank of captain; Dr. J. M. T. Finney, professor of surgery 
at Johns Hopkins, now director of surgery abroad; Dr. Richard 
H. Harts, professor of clinical surgery, University of Pennsyi- 
vania, senior surgeon to the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
phia, assistant director of surgery abroad; Dr. Charles H. Peck, 
professor of surgery at Columbia University, surgeon Roosevelt 
Hospital, N. Y., assistant director of surgery abroad; Dr. George 
Brewer, professor of surgery, Columbia University, chief sur- 
geon Presbyterian Hospital; Dr. George W. Crile, professor of 
surgery, Western Reserve University, chief surgeon Lakeside 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio; Dr. Harvey Cushing, professor of 
surgery, Harvard, chief surgeon of the Brigham Hospital; Dr. 
Fred Beasley, professor of surgery, Northwestern University 
of Chicago, surgeon of Mercy and Wesley Hospitals; Dr. W. T. 
Longeope, professor of medicine, Columbia University, Surgeon 
General's Office; Dr. Frank Billings, professor of medicine, 
University of Chica 


go, chief of the medical department, Presby- 
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terian Hospital; Dr. Victor ©. Vaughan, professor of medicine 
and dean of the medical department, University of Michigan; 
Dr. W. R. Parker, professor of opthalmology, University of 
Michigan; Dr. A. B. Kanavel, professor of surgery, North- 
western University, of Chicago. 

Under the skillful direction of these men contagion is almost 
unknown in our Army ond venereal disease has been all but 
eradicated, and the methods of restoration and reeducation of 
injured are producing marvelous results. Compare what you 
see of our Army with what you know happened in the Spanish- 
American War, where 14 died of disease to 1 from bullets. 

The ex-mayors and judges of high courts of record throughout 
the country who have volunteered their services are too numer- 
ous to mention, 

Among the first difficulties that appeared upon our entrance 
into the war was the assumed inability of America to produce 
an adequate high-powered motor for aircraft. To solve this 
problem, Henry Souther was commissioned a major in the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps and upon his suggestion and about May 25, 
1917, several of our best-known experts on interior-combustion 
engines were invited to Washington and after a conference with 
the members of the British and French commissions, from May 
28 to June 1, 1917, sketches of the Liberty motor were submitte:! 
at the joint meeting of the Aircraft Board and the joint Army 
and Navy boards about June 4, 1917. The first samples were of 
the eight.cylinder model, which, however, was never put inte 
production, as advices from France indicated demands for in- 
creased power would make obsolete the eight-cylinder models 
before they could be produced. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of the design of the Liberty engine: 

Cylinders: 1. Followed practice used by German Mercedes 
before the war and through the war. Cylinders are stee] inner 
shell surrounded by pressed-steel water jacket. Valve cages 
are drop forgings welded into cylinder head as in the German 
engines. Principal departure from German practice is in lo- 
cation of holding down flange several inches above the mouth of 
the eylinder and the unique method of manufacture evolved by 
ihe Ford Co, Output now approximately 1,700 cylinders > day. 

Cam shaft and valve mechanism above cylinder heads: De- 

en Bey isedyon Mercedes, but improved by Packard Co. oan auto- 
I » lubrication without wasting oil. 

‘am shaft drive: 1. Copied almost entirely from Hall-Scott 
motor; in fact several of the gears in the first sample engines 
re supplied by Hall-Scott Co. 

Included angle between cylinders: 1. In the Liberty this is 
i\°: in all ether existing 12-cylinder engines this is 60°. This 
angle new with the Liberty engine and adopted for the purpuse 
of bringing each row of cylinders nearer vertical and closer to- 
gether, so as to save width and head resistance. 

Electric generator and ignition: 1. Standard generator and 
battery system as used on practically all American moter cars, 
but especially designed to save weight and to meet the special 
conditions due to firing 12 cylinders with an included angle 

f 43". 

Pistons: 1. Hall-Scott design. 

Connecting rods: 1. Forked or straddle type, first used on the 
French De Dion car and in this country by the Cadillac motor 
car, 

Crank shaft: 
oiling, 

Lubrication: First system. 1. Followed German practice, us- 
ing oue pump to keep the crank case empty into an outside reser- 
voir and another pump to force oil under pressure to the main 
crank-shaft bearings. Followed German practice in allowing 
overflow in main bearings to travel out the face of the crank 
cheeks to a scupper, which collected this excess for crank-pin 
lubrication, This is very economical in use of oi] and is still 
stundard German practice. 2. Present system. Similar to above, 
xcept while under pressure is not only fed to main bearings but 
through holes inside of crank cheek to crank pins, instead of 
feeding these crank pins through scuppers. The difference be- 
tween the two oiling systems consists of carrying oi) for the 
crank pins through a hole inside the crank cheek instead of up 
the outside face of crank cheek, 

Propeller hub: 1, Hall-Scott design. adapted to power of Lib- 
rty. 

Water pump: 1. Packard type adapted to Liberty. 

Carbure or: 1. Developed Sy Zenith for this engine. 

Crank case: Follows stamtard practice, except as necessary 
to accommodate different included angles. 

sore and stroke: 1. Five by seven, the same as the Hall-Scott 
A-5 and A-7 engines, and as used in the Hall-Scott 12-cylinder 
300-horsenower engine 

The Liberty motor is now under factory production and is 


1. Standard 12-cylinder practice, except as to 


being turned out in quantity sufficient to meet requirements and | and as harshly as may be necessary to prevent r¢ 
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has demonstrated its success to such an extent that criticism 
has ceased. The following is an excerpt from a report of the 
London war office: 

Experience shows that as a rule, from the date of the conception and 
design of an aero engine to the delivery of the first encine in seri 
the manufacturer, more than a year elapses 

When we write of the accomplishments of the exeeutives and 
the members of the legislative branches and detail the activity 
of the civilians and commissioned personnel we have not teld 
all of the story for, as I have often said, in the last analysis ir is 
the man with a gun in his hand that must be depended upon to 
win this war. The courage, bravery, strength, and character 
demonstrated by the enlisted men, volunteer and conseript, fill 
the mind with enthusiasm, the heart with pride, and add new 
strength and determination to our spirit. I could not hope to 
write the deeds of valor of the private soldier who has carried 
the American colors into the trenches in France. Some one has 
said of an American soldier— 

“ Like some tall giant on the field of blood, 
Undaunted midst the gallant slain be stood. 

He knew no fear in danzer’s darkful storn 

His cause is the cause of the freedon f the free; 
His glorious watchword, De ath or Libe rty!°° 

Perhaps this spirit is best typified by the story ef Corpl. Harry 
F. Caron, who, while in combat on —— 10, mortally wounded, 
passed the remainder of his grenales to a comrade saying, “ I 
can not use these; you hur! them - the enemy.” Nor can we 
ever forget the American engineers who, in the Cambrai raid 
and again at Amiens, threw down their picks and shovels and 
took up arms; nor the recent success of our Marines at Chat- 
teau Thierey. 

The cool nerve and quick forethought should also be remem- 
bered of the unknown und unrewurded soldier, who, when the 
Tuscania went down, revlizing the greut loss of life that would 
be occasioned by confusion and that every outer on board h: 
been taught to stund at uttention ut the singing of the nutionu! 
anthem, started to sing the “ Star Spangled ee ig 

And ho American worthy of the uame but is thrilled with 
pride at the thought of the sailor boy of the crew of the Jacob 
Jones, who, when the vessel was sunk by u German U-bont 
pushed his head up and, shaking the water out of his eyes, « 
out, “ Oh, boys, where do we go from here?” 

Why should not the American boys make the best soldiers in 
the work!? They are the descendants of the ambitious am i ene! 
getic of every race, from every clime, attracted to America he 
cnuse of her free institutions , whe have come with their minds 
filled with ambition, their hearts with hope, and their bodies 
with energy. In the meiting pot of a common opportunity they 
huve created a new race thut is kin te the whole world but 
fears none of its kin. 

Our people of every generation since the establishment of the 
colonies have not hesitated to tuke up arms in ihe suppert of the 
American ideal even against these of their own blood Se 
therefore, while it might be expected that the ties ef blood exist 
ing between the American of Teutonic descent and our commuon 
enemy might cause certain heart pangs and some hesitancy, it 
is not to be expected that these of our citizenship would fail to 
bear their just share of the burden of this contlict. Facts have 
demonstrated that they have respended nebly to the Nation's 
call and it would be a pity if any of us should by our conduct 
discredit the great body of loyal Americans of Teutonic descent, 
simply because there are a few German spies and un 
Americanized Germans from that country have abused 
the privileges accorded them. We must remember that there 
are within the United States of these born in the central 
powers and the children of at least one persen so born more 
than 10.000.000 people. and if we eeunt the third and fourth 
generation that there are perhaps 30.000.000 with Teutonic blood 
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in their veins. The German Empire hus but little more than 
twice that number. Yet the German Kaiser threugh his Ger- 
man agent. a guest of this country and under our protection, 
sought to incite a vellow race to wage war upon us and offered 


as a price or reward a strip ef our territory bigger than the 
whole Central Empire. If the Teuton loved his Fatherland 
much when he became an American, he loves this land more new. 

In 1775 and in 1812 the tories of English desc in Ameriea 
lent aid and comfort to an invading army. From 1861 to 1865 
the “copperheads,” natives of the North, and the “nigger 
lovers,” natives of the South, lent aid and comfort to the enemy 
In each instance the work of these maicontents was large and 
effective. 

In the past we have dealt with the disloyal in the Americ: 
way. And in the American way we will deal with them now. 

I would not excuse nor palliate an offense of this character. 
Treason and sabotage should be dealt with as the law _ scribes 
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not in such way as to discourage the loyal and true of any race, 
but rather to encourage and, if possible, improve the support 
viven our military enterprise by Americans of Teuton descent. 

It may be well to remember that there is a larger percentage 
of men in the volunteer branch of our Army of Teutonic descent 
than there is among the drafted forces, and that in the list of 
the lest on the Tuseania of the first five reported three bore 
nannies. 

The second congressional district of New York has the heavi- 
est German-speaking population in the United States, yet has 
oversubscribed its quota of liberty bonds in every issue; it has 
more than met every request for contributions to the Red Cross, 
the Y. M. Cc. A., the Knights of Columbus, and other kindred 
organizations, and has sent by voluntary enlistment twice as 
many men as were drafted. 

The first man who asked me to get his son into the Army 
after the declaration of war was the president of the United 
German Language Singing Societies of the City of New York, 
a native of Germany but a citizen of America. And in my ex- 
perience T have not yet received a single application from a man 
born in Germany who has asked me to have his son exempted 
from the draft. 

Our eritics have demanded the appointment of a minister of 
munitions or a committee of control, losing sight of the fact 
ihat we have a unity of interest never paralleled in history, and 
a master mind as Commander in Chief, vested with more author- 
itv, better loved and respected, and more willingly obeyed than 
any people ever enjoyed. He has sought and obtained the aid 
of the skilled of every creed, race, and political affiliation, who 
have demonstrated a whole-hearted willingness to help rather 
than destroy, and his achievements thus attained fill us with 
a just pride in our institutions. 


Teutonie 
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HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, June 10, 1918. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr, Speaker, one of our former colleagues, 
and now the junior Senator of Wisconsin, delivered a patriotic 
address that is bound to thrill the country. It is as follows: 
APDRESS OF UNITED STATES SENATOR LENROOT, OF WISCONSIN, AT INSTI- 

rUTIONAL SYNAGOGUE, ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTEENTH STREET AND FIFTH 

AVENUE, NEW YORK, MAY 26, 1918. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am very grateful for 
the kind words of introduction by Representative Srmecer, and 
I am more grateful than I can say for this very cordial greeting 
by you. I was very glad to accept the invitation of Congress- 
rman Siecer to be with you this morning. It is quite impossible 
for me to accept even a very small fraction of the invitations 
that 1 receive to participate in patriotic gatherings like this, 
although I would like to aecept them all, if I could. I was glad 
to accept Representative Srecer’s invitation, because he is 
esteemed and respected by every Member of the House and the 
Senate because of his splendid ideals, his stanch patriotism, 
and his sterling Americanism. 

I felt that a district that would send to Congress such a 
patriot as he must itself be intensely patriotic. And as I look at 
the service flag showing that more than 80 of the young men 
of your institution are fighting for America, I am confirmed in 
the impression that I had that there are no more patriotic 
Americans than you are. On next Thursday once more we will 
observe Memorial Day. But this Memorial Day will be more 
significant than any that you or I have seen. We will then 
honor not only those who have gone in the past, who have 
sacrificed their lives for their country, but we will honor and 
revere the boys who are now fighting to preserve the ideals that 
have been secured for us in the wars that have gone. 

Last June I stood, for the first time, at Valley Forge. You 
remember that Valley Forge was the camp of George Washing- 
ton and his little army in that dark winter of the seven long 
winters of the Revolutionary War. As I stood in that little 


stone house in the valley—the house oecupied by Washington 
personally as his headquarters—standing there to-day exactly 
as it stood then—and as I climbed the hills and along the crest 
of those hills observed the earthworks that were put up by that 
little army of Washington’s—the little sentry houses still stand- 
ing as occupied by the sentries then—and as I finally climbed the 
great tower that has been erected upon the top of one of those 
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hills so that observers might observe the camp, as I stood on 
top of that tower and looked over toward Philadelphia, 24 
miles away, I tried to visualize how that looked in that winter 
of the Revolutionary War when those men were there watching 
and waiting for Gen. Howe’s army to come and attack them 
from Philadelphia, which they had oceupied. As my mind went 
back and I remembered of reading in my history of that little 
band of 11,000 soldiers during that winter—ragged, hungry, 
freezing, and enduring untold hardship—I wondered if those 
men could have realized even in the remotest degree what the 
sacrifices they there were making would accomplish for the 
future of mankind. 

As I stood there another thought came to me, that if it had 
not been for the sacrifices there made, the men who died there 
in order to establish the Republic of the United States, I prob- 
ably would not have been upon this side of the sea, for my 
parents, as many of yours, came here from across the sea, My 
parents came to America 63 years ago because they believed 
they would find here a greater measure of liberty, a wider field 
of opportunity, a brighter future for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Perhaps a very large percentage of you here this morn- 
ing are foreign born and came here as my parents did to enjoy 
the blessings of this free Government of ours. 

Later I stood on the field of Gettysburg, that battle field that 
up to that time was the greatest battle field known to modern 
history, where thousands of men in blue and thousands of men 
in gray gave up their lives. As I wandered over that battle 
field and followed the course of the three days’ battle and read 
the different tablets showing that so many of this division fell 
here and so many men of that division fell there, I again won- 
dered whether those men who there gave their lives for their 
country could have realized even in a small degree what the 
sacrifices they there were making would mean for the future 
of America. I wondered if they could possibly have realized 
that only a little more than 50 years from that day the time 
would come when the men still living who wore the gray would 
thank God for Abraham Lincoln—thank God that the North 
did win that war and not the South. 

Nearly all of those men who fought in that war have gone. 
Most of them have entered their eternal rest. To those who 
still remain with us, and who are soon also to go, we ean not, 
especially at this time, do too much to show that we revere 
and respect and we honor them for the sacrifices that they 
have made for us, 

Not so many years ago—20 years ago—we had another war. 
The Spanish-American War was not in some respects a very 
important one from the standpoint of sacrifices, but it had this 
ideal in it—the love for humanity. There were no selfish pur- 
poses in our war to free poor little Cuba from the outrages and 
indignities that had been inflicted upon her. We honor those 
boys because they visked their lives and many gave them for a 
great ideal. 

Now we are again engaged in war—the greatest war the world 
has ever known—a war which America must continue to fight 
until it is won. We are more and more realizing that this is not 
a war primarily to make the world safe for democracy, although 
it will do that when we have won it; it is not primarily a war 
to restore Belgium, although it will do that; it is not a war pri- 
marily to preserve the rights and liberties of small nations, but 
it will do that before it is through; we realize now that this war 
is primarily a war to save America, to preserve American ideals, 
to preserve the principles upon which this great American Re- 
public was founded. And we are going to win it. 

Americans realize more clearly now than they did a year 
ago—although they were loyal then, but they realize more 
clearly to-day—that until the German autocracy is crushed we 
can not stop. 

Then some taik about negotiating peace with the Kaiser of 
Germany. My friends, the American people should never per- 
mit a negotiated peace with the present German autocracy. We 
should not make a treaty of peace with a man who regards 
treaties as “scraps of paper.” We can not make a treaty of 
peace with a wanton murderer; we can not make a treaty of 
peace with a man or Government that violates all laws, human 
and divine. This war must go on until the military power of 
Germany is crushed and destroyed. We can not begin to think 
of peace until the German military, the German people them- 
selves, take such measures as to control their own Govern- 
ment. This great war that we are now engaged in is one upon the 
part of America that knows no race, that knows no particular 
religion, but is for all America. Unless we win this war free- 
dom, religious toleration, the freedom to worship God according 
to the dictates of one’s conscience, will be destroyed. 

We have every race and every creed fighting for America. 
Especially in your great city of New York there have gathered 
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together peoples from every country under the sun, but after 
they pass the Statue of Liberty it is not long before there is 
but one flag for them—the Stars and Stripes. 

My friends, America is a wonderful country, You know that 
n man may be a better American the very moment that he passes 
the Statue of Liberty for the first time than a man who may 
trace his descent back to those who came over in the Mayflower. 
Americanism is not a matter of birth; it is a matter of the heart, 
of the spirit, of ideals, 

This great cosmopolitan population of ours—why is it so 
cosmopolitan? Not merely because of land or opportunity to 
make money, but because of the ideals of America. Your parents 
and those of you who were born upon foreign soil, you began to 
be Americans before you came here or you would not have come. 

The spirit of Ameriea brought you. And let me say this: 
that those who were either born across the sea or are of the first 
ceneration of those that were, have added reasons for being 


patriotic and fighting for our country and doing everything | 


that they can for it, because they or their fathers came here and 
found this country established—found freedom, liberty, and re- 
ligious toleration. They did not have to sacrifice their lives 
for it, and so there is an added obligation upon their part to be 
patriotic to the very highest degree. 

Congressman Srecer referred to the situation in Washington 
when war was declared a year ago. You know that in Wash- 
ington in the Congress of the United States, we have Repre- 
sentatives there to-day, seme born in Germany, some in bo- 
hemia, some in Norway, some in Russia, some in Ireland, and we 
have a large number of them in the first generation born from 
nlmost every race. In what other country on the face of the 
earth could that be, where men of every race or nationality 
could so rapidly become a part of the national unity as took 
part in those most important deliberations? 

When President Wilson saw the correct course to pursue 
with reference to certain war legislation, and some men of his 
own party did not see it, it fell to a man born in Germany—a 
Jew, Junius KanHN—to take charge of it and lead the fight for 
it. He has led the fight for proper war legislation, and because 
of his sterling Americanism, though born in Germany, there are 
few men in the United States who are better known or more 
highly respected than Mr. KAHN. 

In the casualty lists from day to day as we read them we can 
tell all down through the lists the parents of this soldier came 
from this country, the parents of that soldier came from that 
country, but they are all Americans. About a year ago I be- 
came nequainted with a young man from your city of New 
York. He enlisted in the National Guard, was called into serv- 
ice last July and expected to go to the front. Last week I re- 
ceived a letter from him. He said that he was broken-hearted 
hecause he was rejected for over-sea service on aceount of the 
fact that about 25 years ago his father, born in Austria, returned 
there and was married there. Before they came back to Amer- 
ica this boy was born. Now the birth records show that he was 
born in Austria and was therefore disqualified for over-sea 
service. This young man was born in Austria, but no better 
American lives than the sentiment he expresses. He was re- 
jected not because the Government says to him, “No; you ere 
not loyal,” but because the Government says, “‘ You must stay 
here, because if captured they might treat you as a traitor and 
execute you.” The boy is heartbroken because he ¢an not go. 
That is the kind of Americanism that we need in this country 
from one end to the other. That is the kind of Americanism we 
are getting day by day. 

There may be some of you who have never read a little story 
written by Edward Everett Hale during the Civil War entitled 
“The Man Without a Country.” I am sure many of you have, 
and I know of nothing in any language that teaches a better les- 
son of patriotism than that little story. May I take just a moment 
in outlining to you this morning the story, in the hope that those 
of you who have not read it will do so? 

The story is laid in the beginning of this Republic, in 1807. 
The character in the story, for it is only a story, is a young 
lieutenant in the United States Army by the name of Philip 
Nolan. He was a friend of Aaron Burr, and you will remember 
that about that time Aaron Burr was suspected of being in con- 
spiracy to destroy this young Republie of ours and of designs 
to form a monarchy. He was exiled, tried for treason at 
Richmond, Va., but acquitted. This young lieutenant became 
nequainted with him and joined the conspiracy. He was 
arrested and tried by court-martial for treason against the 
United States. As the evidence came in overwhelmingly of 
his guilt, that he was plotting against the flag that he had 
sworn to protect, the presiding officer of the court finally called 
him up and said, “ Have you anything to say in your behalf?” 
Nolan stepped up and said, “ Damn the United States! I wish 
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IT may never hear of the United States again!” The court- 
martial retired and found him guilty in a few minutes. This 
was the sentence that he received: 

The sentence of the court is that you shall never hear of the United 
States again. You will be taken aboard a naval ship at New Orleans, 
with strict instructions to the officers and al! on board to never, as 
long as you live, mention the United States to you or give you any 
information concerning it. 

The order was carried out. He was taken on board ship and 
for 55 years Nolan lived aboard naval ships. No one 
permitted to mention the United States to him. No one was 
permitted to give him any information coneerning our flag or 
our country. He saw from day to day the Stars and Stripes 
flying from the mast of the ship, from which he knew that the 
United States still lived. From year to year he saw new stars 
added to the flag, from which he knew that new States had 
been added to the Unien, but he did not know the names of 
the States. Finally Nolan came to his dying day. Instructiens 
had been given that when that time should come Nolan might 
be told anything that he desired. The ship physician informed 
the officer that Nolan had but a short time to live. The officer 
went down to him. Nolan knew what he was coming for 2: 
he said to the ofticer: 

I know I am about to die. 
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IT can not go home, and am sure you w 
not refuse to speak to me now. But before you speak, let me tell you 
that which I am sure you will know and which I am sure every ma 
upon this ship knows, that there is not in all America 2a more loyal 
man than I There is no man who loves the oll x ag I de, hopes 
for it as I do, prays for it as I do. 

The officer then told Nolan what had happened in the United 


States since 1807. 

He told him the names of the 
the additional stars upon the f 
the steamboat and railroad 
this country had made. 


17 new States represented by 
lag, told him of the invention of 
and the wonderful that 


Nolan drank it in as a man dying 
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thirst. Finally he said he was satisfied. He lay baek an 
asked the officer to take down the prayer book on the shelf. It 
opened at a place marked in red. The prayer began, “ For 


ourselves and our country, O gracious God, we thank Thee,” 
and they read it to the end of the prayer. Then he asked him 
io turn to the last one of the prayers in the book, beginning 
with these words, “ Most heartily we beseeeh Thee with Thy 
favor to behold and bless Thy servant the President of the United 
States; and they read that prayer. He then told the officer, 
“IT have repeated those prayers night and morning, it is now 55 
years.” In an hour Nolan was dead. 

In the book they found a slip of paper and on it these words 
were written by Nolan: “ Bury me at sea. It has been my home 
and I love it. But will not some one set up a stone in my memory 
at Fort Adams or Orleans that my disgrace may not be any 
greater than I ought to bear? Say on it, ‘In memory of Philip 
Nolan, a lieutenant in the Army of the United States. No man 
ever loved his country as he loved her, but no man ever deserved 
less at her hands.” My friends, that is the story of the 
Without a country. 

I am sure there is no one in this audience this morning who 
is without a country, but I ask you to take that story and read 
it to your boys and girls. It will be good for them and will 
make better citizens of you all. A man is without a country here 
if he does not do that which is best for America and to preserve 
it. A man is without a country In America, even though his 
ancestors may have fought in the Revolutionary War, who would 
deprive the Government unlawfully of that which belongs to if. 
A man is without a country in America if he ever uses his vote 
except as his conscience tells him is right. The only man who 
has 2 country, that has a right to call America his country, is a 
man who loves it and who is willing to sacrifice himself for it 
and die for it. 

In this great crisis that the Republie now is in we have no 
right to ask our boys, like those represented on your flag, to 
make all the sacrifices for us. My friends, any man or woman 
in the United States who is not making some sacrifice for our 
country, who is not doing something for our country that costs 
him something, is not doing his share. I do not think we ought 
to congratulate ourselves too much for buying liberty bonds at 

} per cent interest, with the best security in the world, for be- 
fore we can begin to say to ourselves we have done something 
for our country we must make some sacrifice for it. This Red 
Cross campaign, as Representative SIEGEL has said, has given a 
real opportunity for men to dig down in their pockets and give 
something for their country and deprive themselves of some- 
thing. 

I want to say a few words, especially to the. women. IT want 
to say to you that the women of America are more patriotic 
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than the men. They make more sacrifices than the men. They 
have been giving for the past 12 months. You can go from 


coast to coast, from the Canadian border to the southern border, 
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everywhere you will find the women giving their days and their 
nights to Red work and other war activities, You say, 
“ Look at the young men who are offering their lives.” Yes; but 
after all, there is one class of people that are making a greater 
sacrifice than those boys are, and that the mothers. And 
while we can not too highly commend our boys, we must remem- 
ber there is a mother who stays at home, willing that the boys 
should go, yet she suffers alone. 

A few weeks ago, after making a speech at a patriotic meet- 
ing, a little gray-haired old woman stretched out her hands, 
the tears were running down her cheeks, and she said, “ Mr. 
Lenroot, I have a boy, the only boy I have. and he is over in 
France.” She broke down, but quickly recovered herself. Her 
eyes flashed, and she said, “I would not have him anywhere 
else in the world than where he is.” That is the spirit we need 
to win the war. We need the spirit not to subscribe to these 
various things because we think we ought to, but because we 
want to. We need the same spirit the boys “ over there” have 
when going “over the top.” When the officer gives the com- 
mand they do no go because they think they ought to go, but be- 
cause there is nothing on earth that can stop them except death. 
That is the spirit that will win the war; that is the spirit that 
we need in all our relations with our country. 

In conclusion, IT want to say one word with reference to one 
class of peonle, the Socialists. Some of them would withdraw 
our troops from France, stop this war, and make a peace with 
the present Government of Germany upon a pretended basis of 
the very highest ideals. They tried to do that in Russia. We 
all know the result. Any Socialist in the United States who is 
not willing to loyally fight and support this war in every par- 
ticular is net 2 good American. May we have the spirit of pa- 
triotism, of love for America, in everything we do, There will 
be mourning in many a home throughout this land of ours be- 
fore this war is done, but it must go on, so that when it is done 
there will be liberty secured for America snd for all peoples, 

The Italian in America, while he is fighting for America first, 
is fighting for Italy, too, in this war; the Frenchman in America, 
while he is fighting primarily fer America, is fighting for France 
as well: the Pole in America fights for both the country he loves 
first, America, nnd his former country, too. And, above all, 
whatever may come to pass, it nust be America first in the heart 
of every citizen. 
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HON. WILLIAM A, ASTTBROOK, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix true House or Representatives, 


lridauy, June 7, 1918. 
On the bill H. R. 9959, a bill increasing rates of pensions of soldiers and 
sailors of the Civil War 
Mr. Speaker, I gladly support the amended 
Sherwood bill, not because I think it the bill that we 
could enact into law for the benefit of the Civil War veterans, 
but becuuse by eccepting this bill it will mean an immediate 
Increase of pension for nearly every one of these old soldiers. 
Surely if we honestly intend to do anything for them it must be 
done quickly, as they are dying daily at an appalling rate. An 
amendment of any kind, ne difference how unimportant or in- 
significant, would send the bill back to conference. It would 
then. be necessary for both House and Senate to agree to the 
conference report, Which might not be made for weeks, or possi- 
bly defeat its passnge. In the meantime hundreds of these old 
comrades would have passed over. Therefore there is but one 
thing to do, and that is to forget our own pet notions on this 
legislation and let it go through without amendment or pro- 
longed debate. 

In this connection T am proud to cite to you the magnanimity 
and high position taken by that grand old man, Gen, SHERWoop, 
the chairman of the House Committee on Invalid Pensions, who 
Without a moment's hes‘tation surrenders his own honest con- 
victions as to some of the provisions he believes should be in- 
corporated in this bill and moves to concur in the Senate amend- 
ment. He dees this becanse he wants no further delay in this 
legislation and understands, as we all do, that all legislation 
is nade up of comprem’'ses, 

The House passed the Sherwood bill on the 6th of last month, 
The Senate amended the bill by substituting what is known as 
the Smoot bill and passed it on June 4. It was referred back 


Mr. ASHBROOK. 
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to the House on the 5th. Gen. SHEerwoop was then lying in 
bed at his hotel suffering from the effects of being knocked 
down by a street car in this city a few evenings ago. He 
immediately called the committee together to meet at his hotel 
yesterday morning. I am pleased to say this bill was agreed to 
without a dissenting vote, and feel honored that I am a member 
of the committee which has to do with this legislation. The 
committee believed that it was wise to accept the bill, even 
though the members felt as I did that it could be improved, 
rather than take chances of delay. 

And here comes the splendid climax of this deserving piece 
of pension legislation. It was indeed a noteworthy sight to see 
hobbling through yon door of this historic Chamber that grand 
old veteran, Gen. Isaac R, SHERWoop, respected and loved by ali, 
now in his 84th year, and who enlisted on April 6, 1861, as a 
private and was mustered out as a brigadier general on October 
8, 1865, after four and one-half years of distinguished and 
faithful service to his country, and who to-day, though consider- 
ably disabled, has lost none of his fine spirit, as is evidenced by 
his cheering assurance to friends who assisted him to enter this 
Hall. He said, “I do not think I was born tv be killed by bul- 
lets, shrapnel, or street cars,” and puts his seal of approval on 
this bill by moving to concur. And still there are some cheap 
and partisan enough who would like to rob Gen, SHerwoop of 
the credit of this legislation. Is there a man in this House 
to-day who has plead longer or more consistently and zealously 
for liberal pensions than my distinguished colleague? If there 
is I would thank some gentleman to name him. There is not 
another Member here in his class as a true friend of the old 
soldiers, 

I was fortunate to come here with Gen. SHErwoop in the 
Sixtieth Congress, and have been daily associated with him for 
the past 11 years. I recall how in the Sixtieth and Sixty-first 
Congresses it was impossible for Gen. SHERWoop to even get a 
hearing on his dollar-a-day bill, and not until the Sixty-second 
Congress did the Sherwood act of May 11, 1912. become a law. 
It was the most generous pension law ever enacted at that 
date, and I think no one will fail to give full credit for this 
law to Gen. SHERWoop. Because this bill to-day comes back to 
us amended takes none of the credit from its author, who in- 
spired the legislation. It is still the child of the parent who 
conceived it. I give ful! credit to all those who have aided in 
the passage of this bill in its present form, but it is none the 
less the Sherwood bill, and I believe his old comrades all over 
this broad land of ours will not be unmindful of their great 
obligation to Gen. SHERWoOoD. 

The original Sherwood bill, as it passed the House on May 6, 
recognized the disabled veterans. This bill does not. It pro- 
vided for a maximum pension of $50 per month, while this bill 
mikes $40 the maximum. It increased all pensions en an aver- 
age of over 30 per cent, and had it fixed the minimum pension 
at $30 per month would, in my judgment, have been a far better 
bill than the one now made alaw. It may be wel! said, however, 
that po general pension law ever did or ever will do exact justice 
to all beneficiaries, and as this bill will bring substantial relief 
to practically every surviving soldier, I am delighted to support 
it, beeause I am, as you well know, a firm believer in liberal 
pensions, 

There are living to-day less than 305,000 Civil War veterans. 
Their average age is 75. Ten years from to-day there will 
probably be less than 10,000 of these old comrades alive. One 
hundred are dying every day. One old hero closes his eyes to 
open no more on earth every 15 minutes. They are practically 
Their great service to this Nation can not 


all down and out. 
be overestimated. When we consider their sacrifices and gal- 
lant service, the pension we pay them are still a pittance. God 
bless the old blue-coat, brass-buttoned veterans! I do not be- 
lieve there are 10 men in Congress to-day who in their hearts 
begrudge the pensions paid them by a grateful Government, 
The great war now upon us has changed the views of prac- 
tically all in favor of liberal pensions. To-day the strong arm 
of law reaches out and commands every young man between 
the age of 21 and 31, with but few exceptions. to abandon the 
plow, the shop, the store, the profession, and put on the uni- 
form, to take up arms to defend our country, and make liberty 
and freedom lasting and secure. How many who have con- 
tributed a son or loved one to this righteous enuse—and but few 
homes will escape—feel that the pay of a soldier is a just esti- 
mate and recognition that their boy shon!d receive fer the offer 
of his life in the defense of our country? Not one will say our 
soldiers have been well paid; and when they come home, if 
they do—thousands maimed, crippled, and diseased for life 


will say, * We are through with you; you have been weil paid; 
These brave boys are not fighting for 
They are fighting for you, and for me, and for all 


now dig for yourselves,” 
themselves. 
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humanity. Those who remain at home in security and peace 
to enjoy the prosperity that war ever makes have not discharged 
their debt when they have paid the soldier for the service that 
he has rendered. Not one of our brave lads should ever suffer 
for the necessities of life, und, I trust, never will. I am proud 
that our soldiers to-day are the best-paid soldiers in the world; 
and yet we have no warrant to boast. It is still too insignificant 
to boast about. Let us do by others as we would have others 
do by us, I have always entertained these views of the debt 
of a nation to its defenders, and that is why I have always 
earnestly advocated liberal pensions, That is why I favor this 
bill. That is the way I feel not only toward the Civil War 
veterans and their dependents, but toward all soldiers of all 
wars, It is a disgrace to permit a soldier to die in an alms- 
house. I warn my constituents not to send me back to Con- 
gress if they do not want me to work and vote for liberal and 
generous pensions, 

I desire to here include in my remarks a copy of a bill (H. R. 
7355) which I introduced on December 11, 1917: 

SecTion 1. That any person who served in the military or naval serv- 
ice of the United States during the late Civil War who has been bonor- 
ably discharged therefrom, and who is now on the pension roll or who 
may hereafter be placed on the pension roll, and who has reached the 
age of 70 peees or over, shall, upon making proof of such facts, accord 
ing to such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
provide, be entitled to receive a pension as follows: In case such per- 
son has reached the age of 70 years, $30 per month; in case such per- 
son has reached the age of 75 years, $35 per month ; in case such person 
has reached the age of 80 years, $40 per month. That any person who 
served In the military or naval service of the United States during the 
Civil War and received an honorable discharge, and who was wounded 
in battle or in line of duty and is now unfit for manual labor by reason 
thereof, or who from disease, accident, or other disability is now totally 
incapacitated to perform labor of any kind, and who is without in- 
come other than his pension, shall be paid $50 per month, without re- 
gard to age. 

I know it is using water that has gone over the wheel to refer 
to my bill, but it is, in my humble judgment, a better bill than the 
one we have before us, and I regret exceedingly that I could not 
secure its passage. 

I also wish to here insert the amended Sherwood bill, which 
is to become a law, for the information and benefit of those who 
may read these remarks: 

That the general pension act of May 11, 1912, is hereby amended by 
adding a new section, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. That from and after the passage of this act the rate of 
pension for any person who served 90 days or more in the military or 
naval service of the United States during the Civil War, now on the 
roll or hereafter to be placed on the pension roll and entitled to receive 
a less rate than hereinafter provided, shall be $30 per month. In case 
such person has reached the age of 72 years and served six months, 
the rate shall be $32 per month; one year, $35 per menth; one and a 
half years, $38 per month; two years or over, $40 per month: Pro- 
vided, That this act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension 
under any act, public or private: Provided further, That no pension 
attorney, claim agent, cr other person shall be entitled to receive any 
compensation for presenting apy claim to the Bureau of Pensions under 
this act, except in applications for original pension by persons who bave 
not heretefore received a pension.” 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to refer to a little incident which came 
to my notice to-day while serving as one of the conferees on the 
10 omnibus pension bills now in the Senate, if I may do so 
with propriety. I might say that some of these bills have been 
in the Senate since last December, and I discovered that six 
of the beneficiaries from my district have died since the House 
passed those bills. a fresh example of what delay in this legis- 
lation means. One of the items was in favor of the widow of 
an old soldier who now lives in the far West. Her soldier hus- 
band was at one time Commissioner of Pensions. She wrote the 
former Speaker of this House, Uncle Joz CaNNon, and thanked 
him for the interest he had taken in securing the passage of 
her bill. It is the splendid, unselfish spirit of Uncle Jor, 
quite in contrast with that of some others, which struck me 
most forcibiy, as I know it will you, when I quote from this 
widow’s letter: “Mr. CANNON wrote me that Gen. SHERWoop had 
more effect in putting this bill through than he had,” and so 
forth. Hats off to Uncle Jor CANNON! He does not seek to un- 
duly take credit to himself for that which may justly belong to 
others. If the Danville district and the Toledo district do not 
keep in Congress to their last day—and may their days be many— 
their present Representatives, they will lack the good judgment 
I accord to them. This pair of octogenarians are the pride and 
delight of the House, and I think I voice the sentiment of every 
Member when I express the fervent wish that they may both 
die in the harness. 

I repeat that I am glad to support this bill, as I have all other 
pension legislation. The beneficiaries will not long enjoy the 
increased pensions which are so justly due them, but I hope and 
pray that they will add somewhat to the happiness of their last 
days, and that they may appreciate and know that Congress and 
the American people will never forget or forsake those who offer 
their lives for the cause of liberty, freedom, and justice. 
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Military Bill. 
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HON. JAMES H. MAYS, 
OF UTAH, 


In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, May 31, 1918. 


Mr. MAYS. Mr. Speaker, the military bill carries the largest 
appropriation of any measure ever passed by any legislative 
body in recorded history. More than $12,000,000,000 are made 
available to the Military Establishment. We have recently ap- 
propriated $1,400,000,000 for our Navy, making a total of nearly 
$14,000,000,000 to be devoted to our fighting forces for the next 
fiscal year. 

These stupendous sums are voted without opposition. Even 
those who opposed the war with Germany, who would have sub- 
mitted to the intolerable aggressions of the Imperial Gove 
ment, are supporting this bill. 

All those who favored a craven submission to German domi- 
nation and were willing to warn our citizens off the high seas 
will cheerfully vote for this measure. 

The Members who protested against the arming of our mer- 
chant ships in their own defense against the insidious bush- 
whackers of the deep, whose specialty is the slaughter of the 
inoffensive without warning, are now enthusiastic fer this 
colossal appropriation. 

Those wke vigorously opposed the selective-draft act, urged 
by the President as the fairest and most effective measure of 
securing an army, are impatient with delays which postpoue 
the vote on this bill till another day. 

Even the Members who favored special exemptions for citi- 
zens of German and Austrian extraction, and those who urged 
in this body that every soldier so desiring be excused frem 
pursuing the enemy beyond the shore lines of our country are 
now anxious to be favorably recorded. This complete concord 
of purpose assures a victorious conclusion. 

Some were reluctant to engage in war. They will be as 
reluctant to cease fighting till victory is achieved. ‘The whole 
force of the Nation—miaterial, financial, and spiritual—is mar- 
shaling and concentrating to the task before us. 


>IT? 
hil- 


The largest and best-equipped army ever raised by any 
nation in twice the time is assembling at the front. Those not 
yet permitted to sail are impatient with delay. Every mail 


brings us appeals for assistance in securing 
ference to the front. No people with such a spirit of determi- 
nation can be defeated. ‘This spirit is illustrated by numerous 
letters which come to hand from boys of my district, typical 
examples of which I fnsert in the Recorp, one from a 
student who is impatient with delay and the other a young man 
now in France bravely contending against the German horde. 
MEMORIAL PAY. 

My Dean Mr. Mays: I do not intend to let this great day slip away 
without passing my thanks and indebtedness to you for helping me to 
the place it is now my honor and privilege to hold. It is my hope and 
aim that I can fill it with justice to myse:f and honor to our people and 
country and that I can aid to further to a successful end the cause tn 
which so many of us have enlisted I am indeed glad I can do my bit 
to do honor to those who have given their all 

I was given my commission as a second lieutenant in the Signal Re- 
serve Corps last month after qualifying as a reserve military aviator. 
It’s the only branch of the service. Before leaving San Diego I spent 
a day with Harold and had a real visit with him. He is devoting his 
best energies to the branch he is in and has already made a mark for 
himse]f as a corporal. It won't be long till he grabs the next step. 
He is satisfied with his branch now and is making it his game of study. 
He has not let his failure to get in this branch discourage him, and hig 
optimism and SS are to be admired and rewarded. 

My brother Lamar is piloting a bombing machine on the front, 


prouipt trans- 


young 


where 


I hope to be soon. I have been at this concentration camp over two 
weeks now and all those who came with me have been ordered out, 
and I am wondering if my name has been lost at Washington. If 
am not remembered in a week or so I may annoy you by asking assist- 
ance to move to further schooling and if possible to get “over there” 
near Lamar. 
Wishing you continued success and power, I beg to be remembered. 
Yours, very sincerely, 
CLARON NELSON, 
SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE 
March #8, 1918. 
My Dear Aunt Leey: To-night I sit in a place not too warm ner too 
dry. With many around me, I am quite alone. Alone with my 


thoughts—thoughts which take me 6,000 miles over land and sea to 


another world. From the devil's playgreund to a land of peace, con- 
tentment, and happiness; from a land of hate and sorrow, where a 


human life is not worth the value of a copper cent, to a land of freedom, 
where freedom and iife are the heart and sonl of the people and the 
most priceless things in the vaults of a Nation. Indeed, it is 6,900 
miles. Not far to travel, don’t you know, but quite a step from home 
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and mother to where you see a friend by your side shudder and die 
before you know he's been hit, and then you smile grimly and drive 
one more nail in the beam for “them’’ to pull out with their teeth. 
Oh, it's all true, everything we talked of and iots we didn’t. I talked 
to «n old woman from “ Roye” the other day. I wish I é¢ould tell her 
story It was transiated for me by a French sergeant. I will say this, 
though, and let it mean all it can te you and all others who are in a 
position to make it forceful, as you are: There is no sacrifice too great 
to make, no price too great to pay, if we must, in order to beat this 
thing, this most ghastly of all ghastly things the world has had to 
endu 

There are many of us here and more coming every day. Let me say 
that there is not one among us who would be anywhere else in the world. 
All feel the ume ‘There’s ghastly work to do, but it must be done and 
done weil, Let every effort be put forth. Let everyone do, not his 


bit lut his damnedest, and iet it be done well. 

Not “might is right,” but “right is might.” I know it and feel it 
in my heart. I know the United States boys are going to beat them, 
and let me tel! you what makes me feel that way. ‘The spirit that made 
it possible for me, on another ship, to hear, as the boys from the ill- 
fated Tuscania were being lowered over the side, some to their death-— 
the spirit which made it possible for me to hear, floating out over the 
inky waters, on that very memorable night in our Nation’s history, the 
words and tune of a herctofore foolish song, “ Where Do We Go From 
Here, boys?" will carry us to victory where others might fall. 

Your nephew, 
Lieut. Joun LL. VANCorr, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FRANK REAVIS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 


TON. C. 


In rue House or Represen'ratives, 
Tuesday, June 11, 1918. 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
statement that republics are ungrateful belongs to another age. 
Republics of this day are indicating in a substantial way the 
greit sense of cratitude they entertain toward those who have 
eontributed largely to the national welfare, 

On last Friday, actuated by a compelling sense of justice 
toward those who preserved the Union and who made possible 
the preservation of the mighty foree which in the present con- 
flict is to save civilization to the children of men, this House 
concurred in the Senate amendment to the House general Civil 
War pension bill, and thereby gave to the Civil War veterans 
the Smoot-Bland bill in the stead of the Sherwood bill, passed 
by the House some weeks ago. 

Because of many inquiries regarding this important measure, 
occasioned, no doubt, by the parliamentary fog with which it 
was enveloped, I desire to put in the Recorp a résumé of the 
various stages of its journey toward final enactment. 

The Sherwood bill, which was reported from the Invalid Pen- 
sion Committee of the House, was reported by Gen, SHERWoopD, 
the chairman of the committee, and was passed by the House 
on May 6 last. Concurrent with this report there were filed by 
Representative Oscar IE. BLanpb, a Republican member of the 
committee, certain minority views in which were pointed out 
the bad features of the Sherwood bill, particularly section 3, 
and the substitution recommended of a bill afterwards intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Branp], which pro- 
vided a minimum pension of $30, and which was identical with 
a bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Smoor. 

Mr. BLANp’s minority views ineluded the report of the Secre 
tary of the Interior, which was employed by Senator Smoor in 
the Senate. The objections to section 3 of the original House 
bill were directed to the $1,000 income and the soldiers’ home 
provisions as being not only unfair and tending to put the pay- 
ment of pensions on the basis of charity but as being productive 
of delay and confusion in administration at the hands of un- 
friendly departmental! clerks 

It was quite apparent in the House that the Smoot-Bland bill 
would be overwhelmingly substituted for the Sherwood bill if 
the parliamentary situation was such as to permit the member- 
ship to express its real preference. This was known to those in 
control of the measure when they presented it to the House 
under a suspension of the rules on suspension day, and it was 
likewise known to them that under the rules the bill so presented 
could not be amended, nor could another and more liberal meas- 
ure be substituted in its stead. This parliamentary situation, so 
antagonistic to the interests of the Civil War veterans, was 
ealled to the attention of the House by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr BLanpb] and others on the Saturday previous and 
was then charged by them as being in furtherance of the inten- 
tion of the Democratic majority in the House to prevent any 
amendment that would liberalize the Sherwood bill. The Sher- 
wood bill, so offered to the House and so entrenched against at- 
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tack by the rules of the House, was passed by a vote of 241 to 
46, of which vote 133 Republicans and 108 Democrats voted in 
the affirmative. Those voting against it were 46 Democrats and 
no Republicans. 

When the Sherwood bill reached the Senate the Republican 
members of the Senate committee, aided by one Democratic mem- 
ber, substituted the bill introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Smoor and in the House by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Brianp] in place of the Sherwood bill, and the substituted bill 
so reported passed the Senate. 

When the bill so amended by the Senate was returned to the 
House the parliamentary situation was quite different. Under 
the rules of the House several motions were in order, among 
them the motions to disagree to the Senate amendment and ask 
for a conference, to recommit the bill and amend, or to concur 
in the Senate amendment. The motion to concur or agree to 
the Senate amendment was a privileged motion and took preced- 
ence over other motions. The gentleman from Indiana [{ Mr. 
BLAND], a member of the committee and entitled to recognition, 
had given it out that he intended to make the motion to concur 
in the Senate amendment. There is no one who will dispute 
that such motion would have overwhelmingly carried in the 
House. This fact was so apparent that the most speedy action 
was required to meet the situation by those who had camouflaged 
their real desires in the first instance by technical parliamen- 
tary rules. Consequently the Pension Committee was called 
together and its members, the majority of whom reported the 
original bill out under circumstances that prevented the sub- 
stitution of the Smoot-Bland bill, directed the chairman of the 
committee to move to concur, which motion was promptly made 
by that gallant old veteran, Gen. SHERWoop, of Ohio. So in the 
fullness of time it came to pass that a show-down was necessary 
on pension legislation; that the House could no longer employ 
the friendly offices of parliamentary law and technical rules to 
shield them, but was compelled to come out of the trenches and 
engage in a little open fighting. The vote on the motion to con- 
cur was 118 Republicans and 76 Democrats for. Sixty-eight 
Democrats voted against and 1 Republican. 

The pension legislation is distinctly a Republican measure, 
It was intreduced in the Senate by Senator Smoot, of Utah, a 
Republican, and in the House by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Branp], who is :ikewise a Republican. Many Democratic 
Members in the House supported the measure and are entitled to 
individual credit for their votes, 

Of the 69 votes against the bill all were Democratic except- 
ing 1. Those Democrats who favored the legislation, however, 
were deprived of the opportunity of expressing their preference 
in the first instance by the manner in which the Sherwood bill 
was reported, and would have been deprived of the opportunity 
of amending the Sherwood bill had it not been for the efforts of 
Senator Smoor and his Republican colleagues on the Senate 
committee, 

During the entire session Senator Ssoor and the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BLanp], as members of the congressional 
Pension Committees, have been untiring in their efforts to have 
reported to the Congress pension laws that are in harmony with 
the requirements of present economic conditions, The realiza- 
tion of the necessity for haste if any real service was to be 
given to those who offered the sacrifice supreme on the altar of 
their country is indicated by the fact that the Republicans of 
the House in conference unanimously decided to support the 
Smoot-Bland bill at the earliest opportunity. 

That the Republicans in Congress are responsible for the 
legislation is disclosed not alone by the fact that its author is a 
Republican but as well by the fact that out of 69 votes against 
the measure all excepting 1 were cast by Democratic Con- 
gressmen. 

The Smoot-Bland bill as it goes to the President from the 
hands of Congress is as follows: 

An act increasing rates of prasions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
ar. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the general pension act of May 11, 1912, is 
hereby amended by adding a new section to read as follows: 

“Src, 6. That from and after the passage of this act the rate of pen- 
sion for any person who served 90 days or more tn the military or naval 
service of the United States during the Civil War, now on the roll or 
hereafter to be placed on the pension roll and entitled to receive a less 
rate than hereinafter provided, shall be $30 per month. In case such 
person has reached the age of 72 years and served six months the rate 
shall be $32 a month; one year, $35 per month; one and a half years, 
$38 per month: two years or over, $40 per month: 

“Provided, That this act shall not be so construed as to reduce any 
pension under any act, public or private: Provided further, that no pen- 
sion attorney, claim agent, or other person shall be entitled to receive 
any compensation for presenting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions 
under this act, except in applications for original pensions by persons 
who have not heretofore received a pension,” 
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The Spirit of Nathan Hale. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 


OF CONNECTICUT, 
Ix rue House or RepresENrATIVES, 
Thursday, June 6, 1918. 


Mr. LONERGAN. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting to-day, which 
marks the one hundred and sixty-third anniversary of the birth 
of Nathan Hale, American patriot and martyr, to direct atten- 
tion to his supreme sacrifice for his country—especially fitting 
on this day when there comes from France news of the valiant 
work of the American troops at Veuilly and Jaulgonne, another 
glowing page in the story of Pershing’s men, already bright with 
the accounts of Cantigny and Seichepry. 

The same spirit that animated Hale and brought from his 
lips that immortal sentiment, “I regret that I have but one life 
to give to my country,” was the spirit that carried our troops 
to victory in France. Hale spoke with the noose of the oppressor 
already around his throat. Our men in France faced death that 
the great oppressor of to-day might be brought to judgment. 

Connecticut, whose son Nathan Hale was, is to-day proud 
also of the achievements of her men in France. Death to 
Nathan Hale was less than the honor of his country. He was 
scarcely over 21 when he yielded up his life for it, but in those 
short years he fulfilled a long time. Me was a true Yale man. 

Che saerifice of Nathan Hale was not made in vain. From 
it, and from the blood of other men like him, the young Nation 
he championed drew inspiration and courage, threw eff the 
chains of slavery, and took its place among the free nations 
of the world. It is true that at that time there was but ene 
race in America. Since then we bave become, in fact, a polyglot 
people. France, England, Germany, Italy, Austria, all grew 
great through uniformity of ideas, of tongue, and of national 
aims: and there were those in recent years who stated America 
was composed of so many races it would not stand the strain of 
war against a land closely associated to any one of these groups, 

Liow inspiring has been the strong proof that such speculation 
was based on wrong premises! 

The call to arms came. The Congress of the United States 
formally reeognized the state of war thrust upon America by 
the Imperial German Government. Ten millions of men, and 
this week a million more, came forward with pride and sub- 
scribed their names as willing to place their all at the disposal of 
the land of their birth or adoption. 

Some are already in the field, aye, many have by now laid 
down their lives for the principles of democracy. Race, creed, 
material conditions, private hopes, and ambitions all were for- 
gotten, as these men went forward to the battle line for the 
rights of a free Nation, their Nation. 

Led by a great leader, inspired by the highest ideals, followed 
by the fendest hopes of a people ready to sacrifice all for 
humanity, they, too, advance to vietory over death and tyranny, 
with their motto their only regret that they have but one life to 
give to their country. 
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HON. WILLIAM E. MASON, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, June tf, 1918. 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the good people who have been 
working to relieve our country from the shame of child labor 
were sorely disappointed last week when the Supreme Court of 
the United States declared our act unconstitutional, which ex- 
eluded from interstate commeree the produet of child labor. 
Nothing ean be gained by excited criticism of this opinion, 
though the field is most inviting. The eourt has repentedly 
held that Congress had the power to pass this and similar bills 


regulating interstate commerce, and repeatedly said that the | 


judicial branch of Government eduld not limit the exervise of 


the admitted power of the legislative department. Under this | 
wise rule, they sustained the law protecting the people against 


fraud in butter, the law protecting the people against shipping 
lottery tickets, whisky, and prestitutes. In many cases the 


Mr. HICKS— 
O brave flag, O bright flag, O flag to lead the free} 
The glory of thy silver stars, 
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effect was to control matters outside the “ power” of Congress; 
but the court has closed its judicial eyes and said in substanee: 
“This bill ts to obtain revenue—that is within the ‘ power’ of 
Congress and we can not raise the question of its effect.” Now, 
by a majortiy of 1, they say, in substanee, “The Congress has 
‘power,’ but the ‘effect’ transcends the power. ‘True, we sus- 
tained other bills exercising admitted power, the ‘effect’ of 
which was to prohibit food and drug adulteration, gambling, 
prostitution, and intemperance; but this bill has the ‘ effect’ 
of interfering with the State’s right to compete with other 
States, ignoring the fact that our bill interferes with the twe- 
legged swine who prosper by brutally destroying the minds and 
bodies of our American children.” 

Mr. Speaker, pardon this digression, which shows my sym- 
pathy with the minority opinion, and permit me to say the 
majority opinion is the law of this country. The construction 
given to our Constitution is the construction we are in honer 
bound to sustain until it is overruled or until the Constitution 
is amended. I have no sympathy with the childish, un-American 
ery to try and amend the Constitution by an aet of Congress, 
nor can I sympathize with the idea suggested by some goed and 
well meaning people to provide by law that a judge is to be 

Bets removed from oftice when he dees his duty by 





deciding a law uneonstitutional. I think every informed citizen 
ean see at a glance that such a law would fall, even if it could 
be passed, which I doubt. If such a lInw eould be sustained, 
Congress could at once deprive any citizen of life, liberty, and 
property by legislative whim. The safety of our country lies 
| in obedience to law. ‘The Constitution, our supreme law, can 
be amended in only one way; that is, the way provided in see- 
tion 5 of that great instrument. ‘The meb seeks to make and 
execute laws, and we only imitate that force when we try by 
legislative threat to secure judicial action. Publie opinion will 
faver any proper way in which we ean prevent this traftie in 
children’s blood and will, in my opinion, ratify an amendment, 
such as I offer to-day, giving Congress the power to regulate 
or prohibit the employment of child labor. 

Meantime, during this war, when the taxing power of Con- 
gress is being carefully guarded, it has oeeurred to me that if 
we amend our next revenue bill so as te tax all people who 
employ children under 16 in the mines or under 14 in the fae- 
tories $2 per day for each day for each child so employed, it 
may have a healthy effect in bringing about this much-hoped-for 
reform. ‘This amendment I have offered and sent to the (om- 
mittee on Ways and Means and hope for its faverable eonsid- 
eration. 

The Stars and Stripes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


\HON. FREDERICK C. 


OF NEW YORK, 


HICKS, 


Ix rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Tuesday, June 11, 1918. 


Engrallied in blue above the bars 
Of red for courage, white for truth, 
las brought the world a second youth 
And drawn a countiess human host to follow after thee} 


First of the flags of earth to dare 
A heraldry so high; 
First of the flags of earth to bear 
The blazons of the sky; 
Long may thy constellation grow, 
Foreteliing happy fate; 
Wider thy starry circle grew, 
And every star a State! 
O bright flag O brave flag, O flag to lead the free} 
[The hand of God thy colors blent, 
And heaven to earth thy glory lent 
To shield the weak, and guide the strong, 
ro make an end of human wrong, 
And draw 2 hundred million hearts to follow after thee! 


(Henry Van Dyke.) 

The flag held in reverence by 100,000,000 of our people is @ 
modern standard. There are no myths or legends associated 
| with its origin; it tells no story of crushed liberties or vielated 
rights; it sprang neither from the sorrows of the eppressed nor 
the sufferings of the conquered. Its majestic beanty expresses 
the independence of a thoughtful, courageous, conscientious peo- 
ple; the faith, the lofty aspirations, and the high ideals ef rep 
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resentative democracy; the advance of a new Nation dedicated 
to liberty, to law, to justice, and to human rights. 

The flag of America does more than proclaim mere power or 
neclaim a great and glorious history. Its rippling folds wave a 
benediction to the yesterdays of accomplishment and beckon the 
to-morrows of progress with hope and confidence ; it heralds the 
noble purposes of a mighty people and carries a message of 
hope and inspiration to all mankind. Its glowing splendor ap- 
peals to us to demand international justice and arbitration; it 
commands us to self-sacrifice and to universal obligation =I 
service which alone can maintain equality of rights and fullness 
of opportunity in our Republic. Its stars and its stripes voice 
the spirit of America calling to a Nation of indomitable courage 
:ind infinite possibilities to live the tenets of Christianity, to teach 
the gospel of work and usefulness, to advance education, to 
demand purity of thought and action in public life, and to pro- 
tect the liberties of free government from the aggressions of 
despotic power. ‘This is the call of the flag of the Union in this 
hour of crisis and turmoil, when civilization and the laws of 
nations and of humanity are being engulfed in the maelstrom of 
death and destruction. 

Patriotism is more than a sentiment; loyalty is more than an 
expression. The one is the acceptance of the duties—absolute 
and universal—which every citizen owes his country; the other 
ihe determination—sincere and unfaltering—to perform those 
duties irrespective of the sacrifice. 

With hearts throbbing with patriotism and souls inspired by 
devotion to our own flag, our thoughts span the billowed deep 
and with love and veneration embrace the shell-torn flag of 
France. What hallowed associations cluster around that noble 
banner as we remember the heroism, the sacrifice, and the loy- 
alty of France in the dark days of our struggle for liberty! 
The memories of 150 years ago recall the glories of victory, 
when the flag of France and the newborn standard of America 
waved side by side in the cause of human freedom. Inspired by 
that heroie past and in the spirit of Washington and Lafayette 
and the patriots of our Revolution, we extend our hand of sym- 
pathy and friendship to our sister Republic across the seas in 
this hour of her affliction. The laurel wreaths of triumph, 
faded but not forgotten in the flight of years, will again en- 
twine the flags of America and France as they are carried on- 
ward to victory and to glory. 

And what shall we say of that banner to-day, the unconquered 
and the unconquerable flag of France? As the Stars and Stripes 
wave above the demolished homes and desolated fields of the 
Somme and the Aisne, with the tricolor on one side and the 
ensigns of Great Britain and Italy on the other, we declare that 
that flag and the flags of the allies fly over armies consecrated 
in a holy cause—the salvation of civilization and the protection 
of humanity. 

The Stars and Stripes were carried in the Battle of the 
srandywine, they waved in triumph over the victorious field of 
Saratoga, and cheered the ragged patriots of the Continental 
Army amid their sufferings around the camp fires at Valley 
Forge. Beneath their folds the immortal Washington marched 
onward to undying fame. 

Since then the Stars and Stripes have been carried in tri- 
umphant peace across a mighty continent, attuned to the song 
of the plowshare turning the virgin soil and the laughter of 
the children of the pioneer as “ westward the course of empire 
takes its way.” To the accompaniment of martial music they 
have been unfurled in victory from the snows of Canada to the 
deserts of Mexico; they have risen in the glory of a reunited 
people above the clouds of smoke of the battle fields of the Civil 
War; they have been planted in the jungles of the far-off Philip- 
pines and upon the great wall of China. They have waved amid 
the solitude of every sea, and everywhere that banner has been 
the resistless herald of the Nation’s supreme will, standing be- 
tween capital and labor, between the strong and the weak, 
between want and wealth, guaranteeing impartial justice to all 
alike. 

“The flag for which the heroes fought, for which they died, is 
ihe symbol of all we are, of all we hope to be,” and to-night 
700,000 of America’s sterling manhood stand on the battle lines 
of northern France determined to make the supreme sacrifice 
for the honor and glory of that flag. Our forefathers took from 
the skies the eternal stars, emblazoned them upon our banner, 
forming a new constellation emblematic of the aspirations of our 
people. As the stars in God’s firmament are countless, so with- 
out number are the hosts of our patriots, ready to march to 
victory in vindication of the lofty principles of our Republic. 

That flag is a pledge for the present and a promise for the 
future—the hope of mankind. Upon its triumph depends the 
victorious ending of this war. It will fly over the battle-scarred 
ficlds of France and Belgium and Italy until the work to which 


we have set our hands shall have been accomplished. It will 
fly until broken Belgium shall have been restered. It will fly 
until bleeding France shall have been freed from the invader. 
It will fly until international treaties shall be recognized as 
sacred contracts; until the freedom of the seas shall be made 
absolute and the lives of American citizens respected and pro- 
tected everywhere. It will fly until military autocracy bas 
been annihilated and until arrogant Prussia shall be driven 
suppliant to her knees before the enlightened democracy of 
triumphant America. 


Let us twine each thread of the glorious tissue of our a flag 
about our heartstrings, and looking upon our homes and catching the 
spirit that breathes upon us from the battle fields of our fathers, let 
us resolve, come weal or woe, we will, in 1ife and in death, now and 
forever, stand by the Stars and Stripes. 

In silent grandeur the flag waves over the tombs of the dead, 
over the homes of the living; the emblem of truth and righteous- 
ness, inspiring men’s hearts on the land and on the sea with 
faith and hope, the symbol of power, the unity and purpose of 
our Republic, now and forevermore. 


Pensions. 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. FRED 8S. PURNELL, 
OF INDIANA, 
In tne Hovst or Representatives, 
Monday, May 6, 1918. 


The House had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9959) increasing 
the rates of pensions of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, next to winning the present 
great war anid the speedy passage of such legislation as will in- 
sure that end nothing appeals to me more than to see full justice 
done the Civil War soldiers of this country. They ask for noth- 
ing more; they should have nothing less. To-morrow they 
will be gone. If we are to do anything for them, we must do 
it now. Only a remnant of that great army of defenders re- 
mains. There are, I believe, only about 300,000 Civil War 
veterans on the rolls, and they are passing away at the average 
rate of about 100 per day, 3,000 per month, or 36,000 per year. 
Their average age is 73 years. Even while we are discussing 
this measure many have answered the last roll call. 

Leaving all sentiment out of this matter, we are confronted 
with the fact that the tremendous increase in the cost of living 
demands a general increase in pensions. It takes twice as much 
to maintain a family at the present time as it did in 1900. This 
statement comes from the United States Bureau of Labor, which 
reports a wage of $1,500 per year will now provide only a mini- 
mum standard of comfort for a wage-earner’s family. The pur- 
chasing power of a dollar has decreased to less* than 60 cents 
as compared with very recent years. Rent has advanced 59 
per cent. The price of clothing has been doubled. Food, fuel, 
and lighting show a similar advance. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall support this bill not because I approve if, 
but rather because it is a question of taking this or nothing. 
I regret that a bill of this importance should be brought before 
the House under such parliamentary conditions that it can not 
be amended or even discussed intelligently. It is an outrage 
upon the surviving members of the Grand Army of the Republic. 
I had intended to offer an amendment fixing the minimum at 
$30 per month, as I believe this is the least amount any soldier 
entitled to pension should receive. I certainly hope thet when 
this bill goes to the Senate and comes back through conference 
it will be more equitable and just. 

I am unalterably opposed to section 8 of this bill and would 
move to strike it out if it were in order. Both provisions con- 
tained in this section are wrong and should be stricken out. 
Section 3 provides that no pensioner shall receive the benefit of 
this act for any period while he is an inmate of any State or 
National soldiers’ home, and that no pensioner who has a net 
annual income from all sources of $1,000 per year shall receive 
the benefit of this act. These old soldiers who live in soldiers’ 
homes do not do so by choice, but rather because of necessity. We 
must not forget that many of them who go to these institutions 
are compelled to break up their own homes and home ties and 
very frequently leave their faithful old wives outside. They 
should continue to receive their pensions. I am not willing to 
penalize thrift by denying a pension to any soldier who may have 
an annual income of $1,000. Both of these provisions are wrong, 
and I wish we might strike them from the bill. 
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I have cheerfully voted to increase the pay of our present sol- 
diers and shall continue to do everything within my power to 
add to their comfort and safety as well as the comfort of their 
dependents at home. However, we must not forget the old boys 
of other days, but for whose great sacrifices there would be no 
country to fight for to-day. [Applause.] 

Our one great concern now is to equip an army that will be a 
factor in winning this war. We have made great strides toward 
this end. The enemy has already felt the might of America, 
We hear much of the need of morale for a successful army. 
Nothing will strengthen the morale of our Army more than to 
show our boys of to-day that we have not forgotten or neglected 
the old boys of yesterday, [Applause.] 

We are appropriating billions as against millions of former 
vears. We are dealing in staggering terms. We have pledged 
the unlimited wealth of America to the successful prosecution of 
this war. We must not forget that these old heroes made it 
possible for us to make this great contribution. Every dollar 
in the Treasury is there because the young manhood of this 
eountry in 1861-1865 fought and suffered and made it possible 
to be there. I want to make their declining days just as pleasant 
as it is possible to make them. The Nation owes a debt of grati- 
tude to them that can not be paid in dollars and cents. All we 
are and all we hope to be we owe to them. [Applause.] 


On the Life, Character, and Public Services of Hon. John H. 
Capstick, Late a Member of the House of Representatives 
Frem the State of New Jersey. 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oP 


HON. EVERIS A. HAYES, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 


Sunday, May 19, 1918, 
©n the following resolution: 
House Resolution 352. 


Resolved, That the business of the House be now snspended that 
eppertunity may be given for tribute to the memory ef Hen. Joun HU. 
t'arstTick, late a member of this House from the State of New Jersey. 

Resolved, That as a particular mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased, and in recognition of his distinguished public career, the Llouse, 
at the conclusion of these exercises, shall stand adjourned. 

Resolwed, That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate, 

Resolved, That the Clerk transmit a copy of these resolutions to the 
family of the deceased. 

Mr. HAYES. Mr, Speaker, Jonn H. Capstick became a 
Member of this House on Mareh 4, 1915. He brought to his 
duties a ripe and successful business experience, and at once 
impressed his colleagues as a man of strong convictions and 
fearless character, and one well equipped for useful service here, 
Mr. Capstick did not disappoint these first impressions, but at 
onee entered with zest into the activities and legislation of this 
hody, and those who came to know him came to appreciate, 
even in the short time he served here, his splendid qualities of 
heart and brain. His business experience and ability were very 
valuable to his colleagues and to his country, and wonld have 


become increasingly so with the experience which years would | 


have brought him had he been spared to us. 

Reared and educated in New England, he went to New Jersey 
when 27 years of age, where he became associated with his 
father in the manufacture of textiles, under the name of John 
Oapstick & Sons, He continued this business, of which he later 
became the head, until his death, and in the prosecution of it 
acquired that experience and developed the character and quali- 
ties which distinguished his service here. 

I have a conviction that too few practical business men are 
sent by the different constituencies of this country to the House, 
Legislation here is very largely a matter of business. A very 
large proportion of the time of this body is spent in the con- 
sideration of revenue bills and appropriation bills; in providing 
for the income of the Federal Government and in disbursing this 
income to maintain its various activities and functions. In 
fact the business of the United States, under the control in its 
first stages of the House of Representatives, is the greatest busi- 
ness in the world. It is so vast and embraces so many different 
activities that no matter how able a Member may be or how long 
he serves here, he comes to know thoroughly but a very small 
part of the great governmental and business interests with which 
this House has to deal. A man coming here with a large busi- 
ness experience has a great advantage in taking up his duties 
over those who prier to coming here have had no such business 
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experience. Such a man has a different viewpoint than has the 
professional man, for example, and brings to the discharge of 
his duties a knowledge which can be acquired in no other school 
but the school of business. Because Mr. Capstiek had a large 
knowledge thus acquired, as well as because of the splendid 
qualities of his character, I regard his death as a distinct loss to 
this House and to his country. 

Our late colleague rapidly made friends, and although among 
us comparatively but a short time he made many friends who 
will sadly miss him and whose loving thoughts and affection 
follow him into the great beyond. 

The human, the social, side of the life here makes the service 
of a Member of Congress much more attractive than it other- 
wise would be. To all of us association with our colleagues is 
a great pleasure and delight, and fast friendships are formed 
here that last to the end of life. When these associations are 
abruptly terminated by death, the pain that comes to the 
friends of the stricken one is second only to that which wrings 
the heart when one’s family circle is broken by death. To me 
the last day of each Congress is a day of sadness, because on 
that day I bid farewell to many near and dear friends upon 
both sides of the aisle whose service here has finally termi- 
nated, whose faces I do not expect again to see, whose sympa- 
thetic handclasp I never hope in this life again to feel. 

But I like to feel, as thoughts of the severing of these ties of 
love and friendship come at all times to me and to all of us, that 
somewhere in the great unknown, when the physical bonds that 
limit our habitation to a fixed place have been cast aside, we shall 
find it easier to meet and associate with those we loved here. 
In an environment where love and harmony are the ruling in- 
fluences we may even find a higher and a sweeter pleasure in 
the society of our old friends and loved ones than we experi- 
ence while here. As another has beautifully expressed it: 

There is a mystic borderland that lies 

Just past the limits of the workday world, 

And it is peopled with the friends we met 

And loved a year, a month, a week, a day, 

And parted from with aching hearts; yet knew 
That through the distance we must lose the hold 
Of hand with hand, and only clasp the threads 
Of memory. But still so close we feel this land, 
So sure we are that these same hearts are true, 
That when in waking dreams there comes a call 
That sets the threads of memory aglow, 

We know that just by reaching out the hand 

In written words of love, or book, or flower, 
The waiting hand will clasp our own once more 
Across the silence in the same old way. 





The Question of Labor in Relation to Shipbuilding. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 
OF NEBRASKA, 
In tne Howse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 12, 1928. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I am In receipt 
of a number of telegrams and letters from members and officials 
of commercial clubs in Nebraska that have been provoked by a 
speech made by one Capt. W. H. Stayton, supposed to be repre- 
senting the Navy League, protesting against the passage of a 
rider to the Navy appropriation bill to prevent the use of the 
stop-watch system in Government yards and shops. I have pre- 
pared an answer to my petitioners, which I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp, as I am sure the facts collected on 
the subject are of widespread interest to the country: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

GENTLEMEN: I am in receipt of your telegram reading as fel- 
lows: 

Omaha Chamber of Commerce, representing twenty-six hundred busl- 
ness men, through executive committee, went on record vigorously oppes- 
ing provision, Navy appropriation bill, forbidding time measuring of 
shipbuilding or offer of premiums or bonus on jobs. Consider this almost 
treasonable in war time. Hope you vigorously oppose. 

OMAHA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Cuas, C. GeorGe, President. 

In reply, will say I have received telegrams and letters mak- 
ing the same protest from both commercial-club officials and 
members of elubs from Lincoln, Beatrice, Fremont, Norfolk, and 
a few other cities. So much interest has been aroused on this 
subject I have decided to make a formal and rather compiecte 
reply and give it to the press. 
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It appears that a retired naval officer, one Capt. W. H. Stay- 
ton, has cnused this general apprehension among Nebraska busi- 
ness men through speeches he is making, supposedly for patriotic 
purposes, before various commercial clubs of the country. He 
is alleged to speak for the Navy League. which organization has 
no connection with the Navy, but, on the contrary, has on one 
oeecasion at least been publicly reprimanded by the Secretary of 
! , y because of some slanderous statements made by its 

te 


ie’ Nits 
} residen 

In order that we may get at the facts quickly I will quote 
the so-eniled antiefiiciency amendment, which is a term used by 
these ngitators to discredit it. Here it is: 

That no part of the appropriations made in this act shalt be avail- 
able for the salary or pay of any officer, manager, superintendent, fore 
man, or other person having charge of the work of any employee of the 
United States Government while making or causing to be made with a 
stop watch or other time-measuring device a time study of any job of 
any employee between the starting and completion thereof, or of the 
movements of any such employee while engaged upon such work; nor 
shall any part of the appropriations made in this act be available to pay 
any premiums or bonuses or cash reward to any employee in addition to 
his regular wages, except for suggestions resulting in improvements or 
economy in the operation of any Government plant. 

I have a stenographic report of Capt. Stayton’s speech at Nor- 
folk, Nebr., in which he states: 

They have passed through both Houses a bill which says it shall be 
held lawful to say how many rivets they may drive, and Nebraska's 
Members of Congress all voted for it. 

In the first place, his statement is absolutely false, as no such 
legislation was even dreamed about, and in the second place the 
naval bill passed the House without a record vote, and the 
chances are 10 to 1 that not a dozen men in the House voted 
at all, as there was not a voice raised against the bill. 

One cun see by comparing the amendment above quoted with 
the Capiain’s statement that there is no relationship between 
What he says aud what the amendment covers, but what he said 
in connection with this statement has left in the minds of the 
men who heard him a doubt as to the sanity and patriotism of 
Congress. In fact, he has done more to destroy confidence in the 
fidelity and courage of public men than have all the pro-Germans 
in my State put together. Certainly I do not question his pa- 
triotism and great desire to serve, but I do question seriously 
whether he should not be refused a public audience during such 
a crisis as We are now passing through. 

‘his antistop-watch amendment is not a new thing, but, on the 
contrary, has been in every appropriation bill for the past sev- 
eral years. It was written into these bills first in 19138. In 1912 
a thorough report on a step-watch system then in use in one of 
our Government arsenals was made to Congress. It was alleged 
by witnesses that abuses had grown up under the system which 
caused constant friciion with the employees, to the detriment of 
both the employees and the Government. The practice was to 
time the most eflicient employee on a piece of work and then at- 
tempi to force all others to conform to the standard so set. The 
system was so obnoxious that it resulted in the whole matter 
being thoroughty investigated nnd debated in Congress, and a con- 
clusion was reached preventing the use of the system in the Goy- 
erninent yards aud shops by the adoption of this amendment. It 
was argued thar it was an indignity to labor and did not add to 
the general efficiency of the pliunt. So much for the history of the 
legislation. . 

Now, Capt. Stayten’s misstatement of facts lends color to the 
suspicion that large employers of labor are attempting under 
the cloak of patrietism to change the established policy of the 
trovernment in this matter while we are facing a foreign foe 
by reestablishing an obnoxious system of shop management 
which had been rejeeted after long debate. They claim that 
since Inbor troubles have almost disappeared on all Governinent 
work and production is going forward in leaps and bounds it is 
rather remarkable that a provision in the law—stop-wateh 
amendment—-that merely expresses a policy and has no bearing 
in faet upon production should become an object of attack at 
this time when complete unity of action is so much desired. 

As matter of publie policy, assuming that this amendment 
should be stricken ont of the bill, does it strike your member- 
ship as a wise step to take at such a critical time, when ships 
nud munitions are so badly needed? It has been a part of the 
law for years, and by cutting it out now we invite the suspicion 
above referred to, and such a suspicion would soon bring on 
strife, thereby causing the very thing we would avoid—a short- 
age in production, There are labor agitators just as adept at 
ugitating as is Capt. Stayton, and they can stir up trouble with 
lubor with the same facility the Captain can stir up employers 
of labor. The question then is, Are we in a better position to 
start a row in our sheps now, when at war, than we were in 
time of peace’ Considered from the standpoint of public pol- 


vy, Edo not think it shows good business sense to attempt such 
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i move as this at present. As to the merit of the question, it 
goes without arguinent that one ought not to favor a system in 
Government shops he would not use in his own. I would not 
use in my own shop the stop-wateh method that this amendment 
was intended to abolish, and I doubt if anyone would use it 
save in a modified form. 

As to the last half of tee amendment referring to bonuses, 
that was stricken out in the Senate and is now in conference 
between the two Houses. What the conclusion will be no one 
knows. I will do my best to vote according to the evidence pre- 
sented when the case comes up, and I will wait till both sides 
are heard before I come to a conclusion, I am sure it would 
not be wise to act upon Capt. Stayton’s unsupported statements. 

However, the Shipbuilding Labor Adjustment Board of three 
members, one appointed by the President, one by the ship- 
builders, and one by the American Iederation of Labor, decided 
not to permit the payment of bonuses or premiums in addition 
to wages because it permitted shipbuilders to bid against one 
another for labor, which kept the roads hot between yards, as 
labor shifted from one place to the other as bids for it went 
up. Anyone can readily see that our success in building de- 
pends upon stability and uniformity of the wage schedule in all 
shipyards. The embarrassing thing to Capt. Stayton in the 
action of this board is the fact that labor unions did not ask 
for this decision, but the employers did ask for it, and claimed 
it Was necessary to prevent the employers themselves from 
running wages to the skies in competition for labor and break- 
ing down the whole program. Labor patriotically gave up its 
opportunity to profiteer by agreeing to cut out all bonuses. I 
insert here the order of the wage board on the bonus question 
and am wondering just how Congress is going to meet the 
demands of the Nebraska commercial clubs on this question 
without repudiating the findings of this board composed of a 
representative, first, of the people, second, of capital, and third, 
of labor. Here are the board’s findings on the bonus question : 

In addition te the straight day wage and the piece-wage systems we 
have found in operation in different yards numerous bonus, premium, 
and contract systems of wage payment. The minimum-wage scale and 
the piece-rate seales which we prescribe are designed to introduce a 
greater degree of uniformity in connection with wage payments. We. 
therefore, direct that no bonus or premium in addition to the rates of 
wages prescribed in this award shall in future be paid, except with 
the express permission of this board. This is not intended, however, 
to prohibit shipyards from paying piece rates to employees in other 
occupations than those covered by the appended piece-rate scales. 

CULTIVATING CLASS HATRFD. 

Capt. Stayton is alleged to have painted a painful picture of 
the inefliciency of our shipyards as a result of this antistop- 
wich provision which he terms contemptuously the “ anti- 
efficiency amendment.” He told a fabulous story about a negro 
who drove 4,800 rivets in a day and that labor unions had fixed 
75 rivets as a day’s work, thereby proving how utterly lacking 
in patriotism labor was in a crisis like this, and so forth, If 
his facts and his inferences were true, there would be cause 
for worry, but neither are true, for which we are thankful. It 
is unfortunate that the sins of a few selfish and unpatriotic 
workers here and there could become so magnified in the min¢ 
of this gentleman that he can not see uncounted thousands of 
patriotic men who are toiling in shifts day and night in the 
bowels of the earth, in great foundries and forges, in steel 
mills and shipyards, producing the implements of war so neces- 
sary and in quantities so vast that production in the pust 
seems trifling in comparison. 

Tivese men are toiling in industries that are at least about one- 
third as hazardous to life as going to war, yet when they go 
down in the grime and grease by accident they die for their 
country nevertheless, though unheralded and unsung. Their 
names are not carved in stone as are those of our brave Jads who 
inarch under the flag; but it should not be forgotten that the 
glory of our arms rests upon the toiling millions who supply the 
implements of war and the ships and supplies that are so essel- 
tinl to the conduct of war. Because there may be a few grafters 
nnd traitors is no excuse for indicting the whole labor world by 
instituting a system of scrutiny that insuits its dignity and ques- 
tions its patriotism. I do not represent a labor constituency, 
but at least I can be just to the men who are doing the heavy 
work of the world. 

MARVELOUS ACCOMPLISHMENT. 

The shipbuilders and their coworkers have constructed or 
have in course of construction 819 shipways, 661 of which have 
been completed. This is twice the number of shipways in all the 
rest of the shipyards of the world combined. On all these com- 
pleted shipways cargo ships are in course of construction, and 
if each shipway turns out three cargo ships of an average of 
6,000 tons each next year, which Chairman Hurley says is 
feasible, we will build about 15,000,090 tons, or as much as Great 
Britain ever built in any five years of her history, Chairman 
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Hurley of the Shipping Beard says the American workmen have 
made this great expanse possible. There are now 550,000 men 
employed in shipbuilding and allied trades alone. Before 1920 
we will have a million men in this work. 

In the face of this wonderful accomplishment I suppose Capt. 
Stayton would say, Just think what could have been done if we 
had held a stop watch on these workers. Usually when a busi- 
ness house has a big year it calls in all hands and makes each 
man a present of a slice of the profits. These men who have 
to the sides of the great iron ships in the hot sun or the 
y cold, riveting together the sheets of steel that we may win 
the war, have done a big year’s work, and the dividend Capt. 
Stayton wishes to hand them without even a hearing as to facts 
a stop-watch system which is an offense to them, 


hung 





BUL ARE WE EFFICIENT? 

That is the prime question. What are the facts? Secretary 
Daniels, of the Navy, says, in a letter on the subject written 
io Congressman GovuLp and inserted in the Recorp by Senator 
SWANSON, that he has methods of securing efficiency, and that 
ihis so-called antiefliciency amendment is of no particular 
moment to him. Here is what he says: 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Upon my return to the department from a 
s king tour for the liberty Joan, 1 find your letter of April 15, 1918, 
in regard to the provision in the pending naval appropriation bill pre- 
hibiting time studies in manufacture. 

rhe provision is a continuation of one‘incorporated in the naval ap- 
yviation act approved March 38, 1915, and carried in all subsequent 
| acts; and while its inclusion in the bill now pending was made 
it the recommendation of the department, the department is not 
1 to it, and, in fact, f 


t 


‘ advocated it at the time ihe naval act of 
‘ch 8, 1915, was under consideraticen. 
its continuation from year to year has not operated to prevent satis 
ry ascertainments by other means cf the comparative efficiency of 
Very sincerely, JOSEPHUS DANIELS, 
Secretary of the Navy. 
‘his letter was addressed to Senator Swanson while this 
icndment was under discussion in the Senate a few weeks ago. 
clearly shows that the Navy has efficient methods for con- 
ting its business without using this method that is obnoxious 
bor, I learn upon inquiry that the labor in Government 
‘ds aud shops is classified according to ability and efficiency, 
that the man who does the least is assigned to a low class, and 
is proficiency increases he is promoted, upon recommenda- 
n of his foreman, to the next higher class, which commands 
er Wages. The result of this classification is to stimulats 
in a normal way to seek promotion to a higher class where 
e and better work is done at higher pay. The Navy and 
Shipping Board appear to be getting most excellent results with 
inethod, and the labor troublers have almost completely dis- 
ured, except in Capt. Stayton’s mind, Their patriotism is 
is sound as that of the rest of us, and there are no more 
rs among them than can be found in other classes. 
My own personal opinion is that a man or a group of men who 
up ship construction at such a time as this for any cause 
ever of a personal nature are committing a crime against 
country, whether they know it or not. I sometimes think 
of the unpatriotic acts of men are due wholly to the mud- 
state of their minds and to selfishness, This statement 
lies with equal force to those who would use this war situa- 
to rob labor of a decent environment in which to work, hop- 
it will be a long time befere former conditions can be re- 
red. 


THE ANSWER TO THE RIVET STORY. 

Capt. Stayton’s story of the negro rivet driver appeared to 

ke his audience sizzle with anger. It was to the effect that 

hegro under test conditions somewhere drove 4,800 rivets in 

day, and that labor unions in the shipyards on the Pacific 
ast had arbitrarily fixed 75 as a standard day’s work. 

thing, if true, is outrageous; but, fortunately for us all, the 
e is nailed, but it will continue to be repeated as long as the 
war lasts by those who want to use it for the purpose of arous- 
ing prejudices. In answer to my inquiry as to the accuracy 
of the story, the Secretary of Labor laid before me the following 
telegram: 

[ Telegram. ] 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 9, 1918, 
t‘ETARY OF Labor, 
Washington, D. C.: 

\ctual scientific survey for planning division of Shipping Board, un 
der direction of Dr. Henry Suzzallo, president University of Washing 
ton, submitted to Shipping Beard March 4, and covering the eight steel 
shipyards in Washington and Oregon, shows average, including pick-up 
and all classes of most difficult rivets, of 258 rivets per gang driven 


n eight-hour shifts, and an average of 347 on approximately straight- | 


way work. These averages based upen approximately 900 rivet gangs 
and 5,000,000 rivets Most competent opinion, checked by records, 
establisbes a good standard for riveter driving all classes at 300 per 
icht-hour day. ‘This vitally depends on sufficient quantity of air at 
proper pressure, efficient planning of work, and maintenance of tools, 
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Uniens placing no restriction on number of rivets driven No mate 
rial changes of significant proportions in vard conditior since rey t 
submitted. In some types of difficult work 60 rivets is a good day's 
work. Statement that the general average per day is 60 rivets is 
absurd. . 

Ilccui 


Two lies are nailed by this telegram, one as to the number 
of rivets that constitutes a fair day's work and the other is the 
story that labor unions have fixed 75 rivets as a day’s work. As 
further proof of the patriotic action of labor, { append another 


' 


telegram as to the conduct of the calkers: 


SECRETARY OF LABor, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Referring further to your telegram of the 6th, have fully investi “ll 


calkers’ situation this district District superviser wood-ship cons 
tion, Emergency Fleet Corporation, and officers of Washington Ship- 
building Association confirm the statements of calkers’ representatives 


that the calkers are cooperating to the fullest extent 
mum results. Prior to March 11 last it was the custom to bay 
apprentice to each shipyard, and the calkers did the beetling and spin 
ning of oakum. March 11 calkers agreed to one apprentice for each 
ealker and the employment of beetlers and spinners. This increased 
the production approximately 150 per cen Calkers also agreed to 
use of calkers’ apprentices and helpers when necessary. 


in producing maxi 


1 
| 


Tt will be noticed that the shipbuilders themselves indorse the 
Statements made herein as to the conduct of their employees. 
Where does Capt. Stayton get his alleged information? He is 
quoted as saying he has the fullest indorsement in his work by 
Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board. I am sure he does 
when he is doing the work of the country, but let us see whit 
Chairman Hurley Says of this so-called efficiency progran 





SHIPPING BOARD DISAPPROVYES STRENUOUS RIVETING €O s 
PHILADELPHIA, Me 
Riveting contests carried t of speeding up one man’s worl 
at the expense of the general of tl plan are not 
Chairman EK. N. Hurley, of the deral Shipping Board. 
“The recor. for a month is much more important than 1 f 
a day,’ said Mr. Hurley to-day. 

Contests which cause men to overwers themselves for the sake of 
establishing new records, with the result that they are incapacitated 
for several days afterwards aud the gencral system of the yard ale 
moralized, are to be discontinued What w ire trving to do is to ¢ 
courage a spirit of sportsman that will imulate all t men , 





uo their best at all times.” 

It appears from this that Chairman Hurley 
proves the methods of abnormal stimulation of labor advanced 
by the Navy League spokesman. 

After placing in evidence the two highest authorities v 
against the stop-watch system f 
amendment prohibits, namely, Secretary of the Navy 
and Chairman Hurley, of the Shipping Board, the case 
up against Capt. Stayton. However, I offer one other proof of 
the patriotic efforts of these countless thousands of men upon 
whose backs we are to ride to victory in this war by inserting 


another telegram of accomplishments on the Pacine coast: 


absolutely disap- 


ver hay e 
liciency 
Daniels 


which the so-called ant 


is made 


felegram. | 
Saw FRAS co. Car ul ‘ 
s FTARY OF LApor, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Sanfacons's investigation nd v own in this dis demonstrat 
absurdity of any represent n ra « i t of « rt on p 
shipworkers. Best proof of work being done is launching 16 
Fourth of July Bo 

There can not be such general inefficiency as the Captain leads 
us to believe with such results as these to show for the work © 
the Navy and Shipping Board. This telegram also brands as 
absurd the charge that unions are limiting wo! \ i furthe 


proof of it, I reproduce a news item from the 
Francisco, June 3, 1918, as follows: 








S. BROWN SCHAW-BATCHER WINNER—OTHERS I 

hk. S. Brown has been 1 the winner of the Bulletin’s r Y 
contest for the Schaw-Ba plant fe the week e1 Z 
and will be awarded the Bulletin’s prize of $25 offered to the 1 
ing the best riveting record for the weck Lrown led on ir out of 
five working-days of the week. Brown t a tert pat durit t 
entire week, mosi of his work being on a shell under difficult conditions 
Iie drove common-head rivets, which require calking nd all of his 
riveting was water-tight work. On the first day of the conte he 
broke a world’s record. While there are no definite standards of com 
parison, owing to the widely varying conditions of shipbuilding work, 
officials at the plant said Browns performance was undoubtedly among 
the world’s best showings fer a single week's 

The Union Works leaders were so closely ision 
‘ould be announced to-day. The counting «ce rks is 
reviewing the records, and a decision probab ed to 





morrow. Young, Stewart, and Fetisoff, all under 


the tape so close together that this special survey of the week's work 
was made necessary. At both plants the men were highly commend 
for the week's showing, and although Memorial Day being a holiday 
cut into the week's total the returns for the five days were among tl 
best for any similar period in the history of the two piants 

The big Oakland contest, with three plants, the Bulletin offering 
$25 prize for the leader in cach plant, started this morning. Next w 
the Vallejo shipbuilders, competing for the same prize, will show waat 
they can do in the way of knocking out troyers 











rYNAN ACCEPTS ARMES’S $10,000 RIVETING WAGER, 


Coincident with the beginning of the Oakland weck of the Bulletin’s 
riveting contest J J. Tynan. general manager of the Union Iron Works, 
has aceceptod the offer ot a $10,000 wager by George Armes, president 
of the Moore Shipbuilding Co., that a gang of Moore riveters can beat 
any gang in the world. Tynan read of Armes’s challenge while on his 
way West after a business trip to New York and Washington. From 
Julesburg, Colo., he sent the following telegram to San Francisco: 

‘IT accept G re Armes’s challenge of $10,000 to be posted as a 
Wer ‘that a tes from any department of the Moore Shipbuilding Co, 





ean defeat any similar team from any other yard in the United States. 





“J. J. TYNAN.” 
Armes, in wing his challenge last week, criticized many claims to 
riveting prowe nade throughout the East and in England, saying that 
investigation weuld show that the spectacular vecords were for “snap” 
riveting on ide water-tight work, and that competition with the 
eountersunk water-tight rivets, where it is uecessary to calk the rivet 





with a flush die, would tell a different story. He believes he has some 
world-beating gangs. On the arrival of Tyuan plans for the big sport- 
ing event probably will be concluded, It will be necessary to standardize 
ihe competition to insure a contest under as nearly as possible even 
eonditions, 

Tynan already bas a personal wager of $5,000 with Vice President 
Powell, of the Bethlehem Steel Co., pitting the Unton Iron Works against 
the company's Fore River plant in this year’s output of destroyers. 
The men of the local works have taken the Fore River men on for a bet 
of $20,000 on this issue, 

WINNING RIVETERS. 

Schaw-Batcher: R. S&S. Brown finished with the highest score for the 
week, Ile led the gangs for four out of five working-days of the week, 
finishing third on the fifth day. 

Union Iron Works: No decision could be announced to-day until the 
counting department has had an opportunity to make a further examina- 
tion of the records. Young. Stewart, and Fetisoff are bunched in the 
jead, and a decision is difficult on account of varying conditions of work. 

SATURDAY’S RECORD. 


Schaw-Batcher : Brown, driving four hundred and thirty 7-8-inch com- 

mon head rivets in a shell in four hours; Kesler, second: Ventura, third. 

Unien Iron Works: Young, first, driving three hundred and twenty 
t-inch rivets tn a keel in four hours; Beggs, second ; Stewart, third. 

BULLETIN’S RIVET CONTEST GN TO-DAY IN EAST BAY YARDS. 

OAKLAND, June 8. 

The Builetin’s contest between riveters at work on Uncle Sam’s big 

stecl ships, which elesed successfully on Saturday olght in San Fran- 

eisco, was tral rrea this morning to the east-bay cities, where three 


large shipbuilding firms are rushing contracts on Government work to 
beat the Kaiser's U-voats. The contest will continue all week and at 
the end of the week a prize of $25 wih be given the man who makes the 


best average record In each of the three yards, 

The Bulletin contest is not between the yards, but between the men in 
each yard. ‘There are three of these yards, all doing their utmost to 
rush the program laid out by the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and 
rivairy between the men at each yard is running high as to which of the 
thonsands of riveters can put home the greatest number of rivets, 

Che yards that are holding contests are: The Beth!ichem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Ltd. (Alameda branch); the Moore Shipbuilding Co., in 
West Oakland; and the Hanlon Drydock & Shipbuilding Co., at the foot 
of Fifth Avenue, in Fast Oakland. 

Daily reports of the contest wili appear in the columns of the Oakland 


edition of the Bulletin, ° 
It seems to me that the irrefutable evidence T have here offered 
is quite sufficient to shuw that Capt. Stayton is doing the coun- 


try a positive injury in destroying the confidence of the people 
in their own public officials and in the men who are doing the 
world’s work by garbling facts and misrepresenting conditions 

In conclusion, I wish to thank you for your telegram, It has 
given me an opportunity to set forth the facts as the record 


shows the is What we all need before we arrive at a 


and that 
conelusion 





With kindest ards and pleasant recollections of the Omaha 
Conmmercial Club, among whose membership I have many per- 
sonal friends, F am, 

Sincerely, vours, DAN V. STEPHENS, 
Member of Congress, Nebraska, 
The Smoot-Sherweod Pension Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD KE. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
Ix tne Housr or Represenrarives, 
Saturday, June 8, 1918. 
Mr. BROWNE, Mr. Speaker, when I voted for the Sherwood 


bill T stated that if an amendment were in order I would move 
to amend it. Under its parliamentary status the bill was not 
subject to amendment, Those of us who believe that the pen- 
sions of the Civil War veterans were not increased sufficiently 
under the Sherwood bill have now an opportunity to vote for 
the Smoot substitute bill. I for one am glad of this opportunity. 
This bill provides as follows: 





Sec, 6. That from and after ihe passage of this act the rate of pen- 
sion for any } on who served 90 days cr more in the military or naval 
service of the United States during the Civil War now on the rell or 








hereafter to be placed on the pension ‘oll and entitled to receive a less 
rate than hereinafter provided shall be $30 per month. In case such 
person has reached the age of 72 years and served six months the rate 
shall be $32 per month; one year, $35 per month; one and a half years, 
$38 per month; two years or over, $40 per month: Provided, That thig 
act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pension under any act, 
public or private. 

Since I have been a Member of the House of Representatives 
nothing has given me more satisfaction and pleasure than voting 
for the various pension bills, 

Over half a century has passed since Lee surrendered to Grant 
at Appomattox, The ranks of those mighty armies that struggled 
for supremacy for four long years have been sadly depleted, 
The mighty hosts that marched through the streets of the Na- 
tional Capital in grand review at the close of the war pussed 
under a large banner upon which was written, “ There is one 
debt that this Government can never repay; it is the debt of 
gratitude it owes its citizen soldiers.” 

I wish photography at that time had reached its high stage of 
perfection that it has at the present in the invention of the moy- 
ing picture, that great invention which immortalizes, so that 
this historic scene could be reproduced in all its thrilling splen- 
dor. The generation born after the war must content itself by 
reading the descriptions of that scene and viewing the marble 
statues of those inighty leaders. 

Because of the deeds of valor of the men in blue who traveled 
the blood-stained road that began at Bull Run and ended at 
Appomattox, this great Republic lives, a blessing to the warld 
and to the ages, 








Alien Slackers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


C. McCULLOCH., 


OHIO, 


HON, ROSCOE 

OF 

In tur Houser or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 20, 1918, 


Mir. MCCULLOCH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a memorandum | 
submitted to the President of the United States, personally, on 
the occasion of an interview I had with the President in regard 
to alien slackers. The memorandum is as follows: 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT FROM ROSCOB C. M’CULLOCH, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, SIXTEENTH OMWIO DISTRICT, 
NVIo 1N 


The status of aliens under the selective-service act of May 1] 
1917, has been a subject of discussion in its various phases evei 
since the measure became effective. 

When the first announcement was made by the War Depart- 
ment of the quotas for the various States and their subdivisions 
it Was apparent that an injustice had been done many northern 
industrial communities because the quotas were figured on a 
basis of the registration instead of on the actual population oi 
the States and their various subdivisions as the law provided. 

I pointed out this inequity in a brief filed with the Secretary 
of War, contending that the quotas should be figured on the 
basis of the actual population and not on the registration ef 
June 5, 1917. If, however, it were decided to figure the quota 
on the basis of the registration, 1 contended that before fig 
the quotas the number of aliens who are exempt 
alienage should be eliminated by subtraction. 

L also suggested that the injustice might be remedied by le; 
lation requiring aliens who are citizens or subjects 
countries associated with the United States in the present 
to waive their exemption because of alienage or be deported. 

Maj. Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Provost Marshal General, in a 
memorandum to the Secretary of War, which was transmitt 
to me, objected to figuring the quotas on the actual populati: 
and also to eliminating from the registration before figuring the 
quotas aliens who were exempt under the law, but he admitted 
the injustice and favored correcting it by legislation requir! 
aliens of the allied countries to serve. 

The House Military Affairs Committee refused to act fave 
ably, or did not act at all, on the proposal to draft aliens 
the allied countries. The House Committee on Naturalization 
and Immigration reported favorably the Burnett bill, which pre- 
vides for the deportation of aliens of the allied countries unless 
they waive their exemption from service on account of alienitge 
within 90 days. 

The House delayed action on the Burnett bill, 


beenuse ol 


ot tI 


at the request of 


! the Secretary of State, for a number of months, so that the State 
Department could negotiate treaties with the allied countries, 
which, it was claimed, would accomplish the same result as 


the 
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ne 


provisions of the Burnett bill and with less danger of compli- 
cations. 
The House, after frequent delays, passed the Burnett bill on 
F Vebruary 27, 1918, by a vote of 344 to 21, and the bill went to the 
: Senate. The Senate has not acted. My information is that it 
has not even been considered in the committee to which it was 
referred, and that it is not likely to be acted upon. I under- 
stand, further, that the State Department has not accomplished 
anything material in the treaty negotiations. 

According to a recent report of the Provost Marshal General, 
772.744 citizens or subjects of the cobelligerent nations of mili- 
iaury age are entitled to exemption under the provisions of the 
selective-draft law. This number is sure to be increased ma- 
ierially with each registration. Many of these citizens of co- 
belligerent countries have come to America for the purpose of 
evading military service, and some have remained here for years, 
benefiting by our institutions and the opportunities our country 
has afforded them, without making any attempt to avail them- 
selves of the privilege granted by our naturalization laws to be- 
come American citizens, They are now exempt from military 
service absolutely, for they are not within the jurisdiction of 
their own countries, and they are exempt under the draft law 
in the United States because of their alienage. 

Many of them are slackers of the worst kind, and the United 
States now is placed in the attitude of protecting alien slackers 
. hy exempting them from military service because of alienage. 
This not only deprives the countries fighting Germany of a source 
of man power, but it has a detrimental influence upon the pa- 
riotism of the American people, especially among those who 
ome in contact with these alien slackers, either in business or 
otherwise. The alien slacker in America is constantly flaunting 
n the face of the American boy of military age, his friends, and 

family, the fact that he, an alien, although physically fit and 
therwise qualified, is favored by exemption from military serv- 
This attitude on the part of alien slackers has become very 
huoxious in many sections of the country, and I have noticed it 
rsonally in my congressional district with no small feeling of 

im, 





(me of the great argumenis in favor of the draft law was 
it placed the burden of military service equally on all 
sses in the community. But here is a class immune from serv- 


but less entitled to such favoritism than any other class. 





ry alien physically fit and otherwise qualified who is taken | 
o the Army, either of the country to which he owes allegiance | 


the American Army, reduces by just one man the necessity 
r taking the American boy. In other words, some American 
inust take the place of every alien who is exempted. 
There has been no attempt made in the Burnett bill to draft 
ineutrals. The bill only applies to aliens who owe allegiance 
countries with which we are associated in the present war, 
it has been contended that the Burnett bill, if put in operation, 
violate existing treaties, especially with Italy. This 
‘of the situation was argued at length in the House when 
Burnett bill was being considered. No one wanted this 
try to be in the attitude of violating its treaty obligations, 
I would not now even for a moment suggest any action that 
d mean 2 violation of existing treaties. The Burnett bill 
s not violate any treaties, and in this opinion I am supported 
some of the best international lawyers in the country, who 
Members of the House and whose arguments are all set forth 
rly in the record of the debates in the House, 
Our great task is to win the war. Our people and the peoples 
ll the allied countries are bending every effort for success. 
Che patriotism of the American people has no parallel in the 
story of the world. The citizen of our own country who does 
do his part is roundly and severely criticized everywhere, 
because of the inaction of our own Government the alien 
ker is favored and America has become a haven of refuge 
foreigners, many of whom came here for the express pur- 
of evading military service and who are reaping and will 
inue to reap a rich financial harvest here while the American 
leaves everything and goes valiantly to the front to fight 
or the liberty and the freedom of the world, which those alien 
ckers will be permitted to enjoy and benefit by in future years. 
dur cause is in common, and the allied countries are equally 
terested with us in seeing to it that every element that will 
ontribute to the success of the war is utilized. The allied coun- 
ies Which have provided for the drafting of their citizens and 
| their men of military age who are physically fit and other- 
Vise qualified within the jurisdiction of those countries ha 
called or are subject 
COUDERS outside 
secure from 
ctive-drafi 
America, 
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The United States by requiring these alien slackers to serve 
will be assisting our allies as well as ourselves in utilizing this 
additional man power. The Burnett bill is just and fair in 
every way. The American people favor its passage. No one 
except alien slackers can complain of it. Certainly the allied 
Governments should not complain of if, because it assists them 
as Well as ourselves in the common cause, Under the bill the alien 
slacker has the choice of serving either in the American Army or 
in the army of his own country. Could anyone seriously con- 
tend that he is entitled to any greater consideration? 

More than a year has passed since the draft law went into 
effect. More than a million American boys have been called to 
the colors. I feel that the time has come when the 
should be required to do his part. There has been too much de- 
lay already. If it can not be accomplished by treaties without 


alien slacker 


the delays that are incident to diplomatic negotiations, then i 
should be accomplished by legislation. 

Mr. President, this is a situation which calls for action li 
is not a question of method but a question of getting results. It 
is for that reason, and. because of the intense feeling which exists 


in my congressional district in regard to this important matter, 
that [ have ventured to bring the facts to your personal attention, 


If you concur in the views [I have expressed, and if you agree 


that the whole matter is of vital and immediate importance, your 
gzreat influence, if thrown in the balince for prompt action, 
would mean immediate results, either through the speedy nego 


tiation and ratification of treaties or the passage of the Burnett 
bill by the Senate. 
I appeal to you beeause of my feeling dence tl 


will not permit this great injustice to the American boy to 
tinue and that you will see that equity is don 
Respectfully submitted. 
Roscor ¢ Nie 


Pending Census Legislation. 
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Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is n tr i] 
or Sixty-sixth, Congress will “bave time and opportunity t 
prepare a census bill for April 15, 1220.° Whether the ¢ 
of the next census is April 15, as recommended the 3 
report, or January 1, as provider the | le ‘ 
| tion, any legislation providing for that cens must b 
by the present C‘ongress if it is to be « | 
next Congress meets, in December, 1919. it will be too 
The preparation for the Fourteenth Census must be i] 
before that date There is little likelihood that a b 
i duced in December, 1919. would be passe hefe we 4 ! 
February, 1920. But even if it could } I) 
and the date of the census was 1 \] ] . ra 
uary 1. it would not giv 
eensis 
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Every Director of the Ce S 
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North's recommendation, was passed January 28, 1909, but was 
vetoed by President Reosevelt beeause of its failure to place 
the special clerical force under the eivil-service rules; and the 
act under which the Thirteenth Census was taken was, in faet, 
not passed until Jaly 2, 1909, at a special session of the next, 
er Sixty-first, Congress. Commenting on the situation thus 
erented, E. Dana Durand, Director of the Thirteenth Census, 
said in his annual report for the year 1909-10: 


The passage of the census act only nine months before the date of 
the enumeratton of population and agriculture, which was fixed at 
April 15, 1910, allowed very little time for the heavy task of organiz- 
fing the field force and preparing the schedules. Had it not been for 
the fact that the Census Bureau was a permanent erganization, having 
in its employ many offictals and elerks experienced in the work o 
prior censuses, it would have been practically impossible to arrange 
properly for the taking of the census. At each of the three preceding 
eensuses the census act was passed at least 15 montis before the date 
of the enumeration, and it had been the desire of the Census Burean 
that in the present an even longer time should be allowed. It 
con not be too earnestly urged that any new legislation which may be 
required for taking the census of ‘1920 should be passed much more 
promptly than was done at the present census, 


case 


It will be noted that even this delayed legislation in 1909 
was enacted more than nine months before the date of the cen- 
sus to which it applied, and never had any previous general 
eensus law been enacted within less than a year of the date of 
the census. ‘To talk, then, of introducing a bill for taking a 
census Within four and a half months of the date of enumeration 
is nothing more or iess than absurd. The present Congress may 
not see fit to pass this bill or any bill for taking the Fourteenth 
Census, but whatever it may do or not do, it should not act or 
fail to act under the mistaken impression that there will be 
time enough to pass a bill after the next Congress meets. 

A CENSUS IN WAR TIME, 


As to taking a census in war times it is to be noted, in the 
first place, that whether we have war or peace a census of popu- 
lation must be taken as a basis for the apportionment of repre- 
sentatives under the Constitution of the United States. The 
only possible question, then, is whether the census shall be 
reduced to its lowest terms, to cover nothing but a mere count 
of the number of inhabitants, or shall cover the subjects and 
details which have usually been included in the census, or, as 
another alternative, shall cover some of those subjects, omitting 
others. In brief, the only question that may be considered is 
whether we shall provide for a complete census, or for a cur- 
tailed census, or for a mere enumeration of population. 

The census normally covers four main subjects: Population, 
agriculture, manufactures, and mining. The details, or sub- 
topics, included under each of these main subjects are indicated 
in section 8 of the present bill. If the census is to be curtailed, 
€ongress must decide what subjects or topics are to be left out, 
and the decision must be made now and by the present Con- 
gress. We can not wait to see what will happen before the pext 
Congress meets. 

That conditions at the present time are very abnormal is ob- 
vious to everyone, and in 1920 they will still be abnormal, even 
though, as we all hope, the war may terminate before that year 
arrives, for in any event it will take some time to effect a 
readjustment to normal peace conditions. It is true that indus- 
tries and industrial conditions have been greatly disorganized 
and disturbed by the outbreak of this world war, all the more so 
since this country has taken its place on the side of the nations 
fighting for liberty. But is it not important to ascertain sta- 
tistically the exact extent of the disorganization which has 
taken place? Is it not important to know the extent to which 
the war industries have absorbed the labor force, raw materials, 
and capital of the country? Is it not imaportant to know the 
extent to which women have entered industrial pursuits to 
replace the men called into the military service of the Govern- 
ment? Is it not important to know in these troublous times 
the numerical strength and influence of the various foreign or 
alien elements in our composite population—the various nation- 
alities represented, the number of foreign-born naturalized cit- 
izens, and the number of aliens? Was there ever a time when 
such information was of greater importance than it is now? 

In this connection it may be noted that in addition to those 
industries engaged in producing munitions and other war ima- 
terials certain important peace industries, such as the dyestuff 
industry, for instanee, either have been practically ealled into 
existence in this country or else have undergone a great de- 
velopment as the result of the cutting off of importations from 
foreign countries. ‘The public policy to be pursued regarding 
the perpetuation of such industries after the war will soon have 
to be considered, and for intelligent legislation on that question 
a knowledge of the extent of this new development will be 
essential In this and many other respects a census of manu- 
factures is greatly needed in these times, 
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As regards agriculture there has been no serious disoreaniza- 
tion of that imdustry, and there never was a time when vetiabte 
statistics regarding the agricultural resources of the country 
were so urgently needed as they are now and will he while this 
war lasts. The crop figures that are published from Lime to 
time by the Department of Agriculture are only estimates, 
which go back to the last census as their basis or starting point, 
and after a lapse uf 10 years need to be revised and corrected 
by a new census. The investigations conducted by the Poort 
Administration are admitted to be incomplete and unsatistae- 
tory, but have to be aecepted as the best means of information 
available in the absence of an actual census. It is almost incon- 
ceivable that anybody should seriously contend that the war 
makes a census of agriculture unnecessary or inadvisub!ie, 

CENSUS DATA AVAILABLE ONLY BY A HOUSE-TO-HOUSB CANVASS, 

It should he noted that the taking of a census, even thouch it 

be restricted to » mere enumeration of population, will involve, 


nevertheless, a house-to-house canvass of the entire United 
States. The enumerators must visit every dwelling and farm 


in every community, whether urban or rural, if only te ascer- 
tain for the purposes of the apportionment of Representatives 
how many people are residents in each city, town, or village, 
This house-to-house canvass, thus virtually required by the Con- 
stitution of the United States, represents what may be terme:! 
a statistical opportunity; that is, an opportunity to eollect data 
regarding the population and resources of the United States 
of a kind that can be obtained in no other way. ‘The decen- 
nial census is the only oecasion on which every heme and 
every family in the United States is visited and the people 


interviewed by an agent of the National Government. This 
circumstance explains the growth of the United States census 


from little more than an enumeration of population to a com- 
prehensive statistical survey. But it should be noted and em- 
phasized thet for the most part the data comprised in this 
survey are such as can be obtained only by the house-to-house 
canvass, and, so far as that is the case, if the data are not 
obtained at this time and in connection with the decennial 
census they can not be obtained at any other time or in any 
other way. 
NO DUPLICATION, 

The various statistical inquiries enumerated on pare 2 of the 
minority report cover for the most part the regular interdecen- 
nial work of the Bureau of the Census prescribed by the organic 
net establishing the permanent bureau. Where that is not t 
case, they are provided for by special authorizations. They co 
not in any sense duplicate the work of the decennial census er 
render it superfluous, In the case of manufactures, the sub- 
ject is covered by the decennial census also, but that is the cose 
simply because Congress considered that the subject ought to 
be covered more frequently or at shorter interva's than every 
10 years. A census of manufactures taken in 1920 and covering 
the vear 1919 could hardly be regarded as duplicating a similar 
eensus taken not in 1916, as stated in the minority report, but 
in 1915, and covering the year 1914. 

The decennial census does not cover (C) water transnvertation, 
or (E) electrical industries, or (1°) vital statistics, ov (G) finan- 
cial statistics of cities, or (H) of States, or (1) tobacco anil 
cotton statisties. The subjects enumerated under (.F) 
either special studies derived from and based upon available 
statistics, or else special original compilations expressly avuthor- 
ized by law and not covered by the decennial census. 


1 


wre 


It is not true that recent special censuses have heen taken 
covering all industries (A). As regards most industries. there 
is nothing more recent than the manufactures census of [915 


covering the year 1914, 

It is obvious, then, that the various statistical inquiries car- 
ried on by the Census Bureau in the interdecennial period do 
not render the decennial census unnecessary or sunerfuons in 
the sense that they cover the same field or dupliente the work, 
It is hardly to be supposed that the Congress which enaeted the 
legislation uncer which the bureau carries on its work wou! 
have authorized these inquiries and at the same time retainer 
the decennial census had that been the case. The same stnte- 
ment may be made regarding the various statistical inquiries 
earried on by other bureaus. They do not duplicate the work 
of the census or cover the same field. 

MORB STATISTICS NEEDED. 

3ut aside from this attempt to show duplieation, the auther 
of the minority report, in enumerating the statistien! work cor- 
ried on by the Census Bureau and other Government agencies, 
apparently means to imply that the Government is doing all 


the statistical work that is justified or worth while under ex- 
mi measure of economy 
greatiy 


the decen- 
curtailed, 


isting conditions, nud that as 


nial census should therefore be omitted or 
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ment. No one who has had anything to do with the framing of 
this bill ever thought of that, and, furthermore, no change of 
date Was necessary for that purpose, because the legislation pro- 
viding for the next census will have to be enacted by the present 
Congress even if the date of enumeration is changed back to 
April lo, 
APPOINTMENT OF SUPERVISORS. 

Revarding the supervisors, since they are to be employees 
Census Bureau, it does not seem unreasonable that they 
should be appointed by the Secretary of the department of which 
tie bureau forms a part and upon the recommendation of the 
Director of the Census, who will be finally responsible for the 
und completeness of the enumeration of which they 
to have charge under his general supervision ; and it is diffi- 
to see how this method of appointment will lend itself to 
jxtrtisan politics or spoils any more readily than the method 
followed in prior censuses, But be that as it may, the primary 
purpose of this proposed change of method was not in any sense 
or decree political, but was simply to insure the prompt appoint- 
nent of the supervisors in ample season for the efficient or- 
sanization of their work. Referring to the last census, that of 
1910, when most of the supervisors were appointed in August 
eptember, 1909, Director Durand said that * the supervisors 
hud scarcely time enough to prepare satisfactorily for the enu- 
mueration of their respective districts, * * particularly in 
ihe country districts,” where they “found a large amount of 
correspondence necessary for the perfection of the plans of divi- 
sion, aid the time in some cases was too short for the comple- 
tion of this work in a thoroughly satisfactory manner.” 

The author of the minority report speaks of turning “ this 
army of 100,000 political appointees loose in the Nation in the 
presidential campaign of 1920.” He seems to overlook the fact 
that if the census is taken in January, 1920, the supervisors and 
enumerators will have completed their work and been pid off 
and dismissed months before the presidential campaign begins. 
IMPORTANCE OF TAKING A COMPLETE DECENNIAL CENSUS OF POPULATION, 

AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, AND MINES AND QUARRIES IN 1920. 

It may be taken for granted at the outset that there is no 
question as to the value, in normal times, of detailed census 
statistics regarding population, agriculture, manufactures, and 
mines and quarries, and that the only question to be considered, 
therefore, is that as to the wisdom and practicability of making 
the usual inquiries along these various lines at a time when the 
country is engaged in war or is passing through a period of 
transition from a war to a peace basis. 

Population census: The enumeration of the population of the 
eountry is required by the Constitution to be made “ within 
three years after the first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States and within every subsequent term of 10 years.” (Art. TI, 
sec. 2.) It is not understood that any question has been raised 
in regard to making an enumeration of the population along the 
usual lines in 1920. This branch of the decennial census will 
not, therefore, be discussed further. 

Census of agriculture: It may be mentioned at the outset that, 
even though the need for agricultural statistics were not, as 
pointed out below, more urgent at present than in normal times, 
a2 potent reason for taking the census of agriculture in connec- 
tion with that of population is found in the very great saving 
in cost—a saving amounting to more than $4,000,000—which 
will result from the combination of the field work on the two 
censuses. This is because the field work is done by the same 
enumerators, at the same time, and is supervised by the same 
supervisors. Much of the time consumed by the rural enumera- 
tor is spent in traveling from farm to farm, and the time thus 
consumed would be precisely as great if he were taking a popu- 
lation census alone, or an agricultural census alone, as if he 
were taking a complete census. 

Moreover, the supervision of the field foree would be substan- 
tially as great a task in one case as in the other. It is true that 
in the larger cities the supervisors’ districts include no rural 
territory whatever, and to this extent it might appear that a 
census of agriculture would cost somewhat less for supervision 
than a combined census of population and agriculture. The dif- 
ference, however, would be slight, since it would be necessary 
to have skeleton organizations in the cities to look after the 
enumeration of live stock, including poultry and bees. Prace- 
tically, therefore, there would be no material reduction in the 
supervision cost of a census of agriculture alone as compared 
with a combined census of population and agriculture. 

But, aside frem the matter of cost, the need of up-to-date 
data in regard to all phases of agriculture is actually greater in 
abnormal times like the present than in normal times. Changes 
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in agricultural conditions in the United States are taking place 
rapidly, and it is important for the country to know just what 
these changes are, especially with reference to live stock, grain 
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crops, and crops for export. The Department of Agriculture 
issues monthly and annually estimates of acreage and produe- 
tion of leading crops and of numbers and values of live stock. 
These estimates, however, are not independent of the census 
figures, but are based primarily upon the accurate and reliable 
data secured from individual farmers by the Bureau of the 
Census once in 10 years. Crop estimates are made in the fol- 
lowing manner: Crop reporters employed by the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates throughout the country send in their estimates of the 
percentages of increase or decrease in acreage and in crop condi- 
tions as compared with those of the preceding year. An aver- 
age of the percentage estimates is then made, and the figures 
representing the estimates for the preceding year are increased 
or decreased accordingly to obtain the estimates for the current 
year. Thus, when eight years have elapsed since the last cen- 
sus, the estimates are the product of a compounding of eight 
estimated percentages of increase or decrease, each with its pos- 
sibility of error. It is obvious, therefore, that these estimates— 
which are without question the best that can be made under the 
conditions existing—can not be expected to provide a reliable 
substitute for an actual census. 

It is an admitted fact that neither any private interest nor 
uny branch of the Government service has any intelligent or 
accurate knowledge of the number and location of the live stock 
in the United States at the present time. Large numbers of 
horses and mules have been shipped abroad for war purposes, 
as well as many cattle for feeding the armies and the civil popu- 
lation of the allied countries. The demand for live-stock data, 
and especially data as to live stock for food purposes, will in- 
crease as the war progresses. In this connection it may he 
mentioned that the Food Administration is now anxious to have 
a census of live stock in the United States. 

All plans and calculations in regard to handling and trans 
porting food supplies must be based upon estimates of produc- 
tion, and estimates of production in turn must be based upon 
census figures. The importance of these figures in times like 
the present can not be overemphasized. It is worthy of men- 
tion here that the Thirteenth Census act provided for a mid- 
decennial census of agriculture, restricted in scope as compare! 
with the decennial census, to be taken in 1915 and at 10-year 
intervals thereafter, but that this provision of law was repealed. 
If such a census had been taken in 1915 many of the difficulties 
now besetting the Food Administration would have been avoided. 
It is to be hoped that there will be no repetition of such false 
economy. 

In the case of the field work for the census of agriculture, 
since a farm-to-farm canvass must be made in any event, there 
would be comparatively little saving in cost if the inquiry were 
restricted in scope so as to cover only the items of information 
especially needed in connection with the conduct of the war 
assuming the war to be still in progress when the census is 
taken. If, by narrowing the inquiry so as to make it comprise 
only, say, one-third as many items of information as are ob- 
tained at a normal census of agriculture, it would be possible 
to reduce the expense involved and the time consumed to only 
one-third of the normal, it might perhaps be a wise thing to do 
so if the country should still be at war. In practice, however, 
the saving in time and expense thus effected would be very much 
less than the proportion indicated by the shortening of the 
schedule, and would not be great enough to justify the loss of 
valuable information that would result from such & course. 

A census ot agriculture at this time would clarify the food 
situation as no other single act could do. There is an impres- 
sion in the minds of some that a recent census of food supplies 
has been taken by the Department of Agriculture. This is pot 
the case. That department has made, it is true, a foed survey. 
This, however, was not a food census, in that it by no means 
covered the entire food supply of the country, especially that in 
the hands of the farmers. An agricultural census will really be 
needed at the end of the current year, and if the war continues 
its need will be no less pronounced a year thereafter—that is, at 
the beginning of the year 1920. In fact, in war times a country 
has pressing need every year of reliable data as to all classes 
of agricultural products. If, on the other hand, the war shall 
have come to an end before 1920, the need of an agricultural 
census will be at least as great as in normal times. To state 
the matter in another way: If the war shall have come to an 
end before January 1, 1920, there will exist at least the usual 
degree of need for un agricultural census; and if the war is sti!l 
in progress the need will be greater, not less, than usual. The 
continuance of the war, therefore, if the war does continue that 
long, is a reason for, not against, the taking of an agricultural 
census in 1920. 

It may be mentioned here that an accurate, detailed census 
covering agriculture and certain other aspects of the life and 
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industries of the people has been taken by Germany within the 
pust three years. It would be bad policy for this country to 
overlook the importance of a census of this character, the value 
of which, from both an economic and a military standpoint, is 
so well understood by that nation which for more than 40 years 
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past has made preparation for war, and war itself its chief | 


business. 

The importance of the agricultural census as a basis for the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture must not be over- 
looked. The crop estimates have already been mentioned. In 
addition, the department makes estimates as to live stock and 
live-stock products, based primarily on the data obtained at the 
last decennial census. But the census figures are of use to the 
department in numerous other ways as well. Many of the 
intensive and practical studies made by it are carried on and 
rendered comparatively simple and easy through the use of cen- 
figures. By means of the data supplied by the Bureau of 
the Census the department’s experts are enabled to solve some 
of their most difficult problems and present their solutions to 
the publie with the assurance that their conclusions are correct 
and unassailable. 
Department of Agriculture—which is acknowledged by all to be 
one of the most useful and progressive governmental agencies— 
is based upon data collected, compiled, and published by the 
Bureau of the Census. 

it is a matter of interest in this connection that the products 
of the farms of the United States in 1909 (making no allowance 
for such duplication, the amount of which could not be asver- 
tained, as resulted from the feeding to live stock of a part cf 
the crops, the value ef which was included in the total value of 
reported) had an aggregate value of something 
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raw materials by the manufactures of the country in that year; 
ind the total value of farms, buildings, live stock, and imple- 
nents and machinery amounted to nearly $41,009,000,000. At 
ihe present time, of course, in view of the increased production 
and of the greatly increased prices, the value and output of 
\ierican farms represent very much greater sums than these. 

The eost of the next census of agriculture, estimated at 
$6.049,000 if taken as a part of the regular decennial census, 
will be equal to only about one-fourteenth of 1 per cent of the 

lue of farm products reported at the last census, and only 2 
little more than one-seventieth of 1 per cent of the total valne 
of farms, live stock, buildings, and implements and machinery, 
ind will represent considerably smaller proportions—less than 
one-twentieth of 1 per cent and less than one-hundredth of 1 
per cent, respectively—of the values of farm products and of 
farts and their equipment in 1919. Surely an inventory costing 
olly $1 in every $10,000 of the value of the stocks inventoried is 
y no means an extravagance in times when so much depends 
upon having it made, and made properly. 

Censuses of manufactures and of mines and quarries: What 
has been said as to the need of up-to-date statistics of agricul- 
ture applies with equal force to manufactures and mining. It is 
true that a census of manufactures has been taken since the last 
lecennial census, so that our statistics on this subject are more 
recent than those pertaining to agriculture. Nevertheless, in 
view of the radical and revolutionary changes which have taken 
place since December 31, 1914, the close of the year covered by 
the last manufactures inquiry, the statistics derived from that 
inquiry are of little more value for the purpose of portraying 
present-day conditions than are those derived from the last 


In fact, a very large part of the work of the 
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$8,500,000,000, or substantially the same as the value added to 
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census of agriculture, which covered the production of the year | 


1909, 

The need for statistics of certain groups of raw materials 
used in manufactures, and of certain manufactured articles 
derived therefrom, is so great that the Bureau of the Census 
has recently undertaken, at the urgent request of a number of 
war agencies, 2 canvass of stocks on hand of these raw 
miterials and manufactured products. It is the desire of the 
war agencies that for certain commodities—leather, for ex- 
imple—the canvass be repeated at monthly intervals through- 
out the period of the war, and for other commodities quarterly 
statistics are desired. ; 

‘The inherent value of industrial statistics is now so great and 
so well recognized as to need little explanation. Not only are 
such statistics useful from the sociological and educational 
standpoints, but they have a pronounced practical commercial 
value as well, At the present time most large industrial organ- 
izations have established statistical divisions, whose duty it 1s 
to bring together all available data pertaining to the respective 
industriat classifications to which the establishments belong. 
So fur has this use of census statistics progressed that not infre- 
quently large manufacturing concerns have changed entirely 
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the plans of their selling campaigns as the result of the study 
and application of the data contained in the census reports 
Manufactures statistics are also much in demand by chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade, and other trade organizations. 

Industrial statistics are thus of very great importance and 
value in times of peace, and when the country is at war and its 
entire industrial fabric has undergone so many and so radical 
changes it is of far greater importance than usual to have avail- 
able a reliable inventory of its resources. 

If the war shall have come to an end before the census is 
taken it will be highly important to have statistical information 
as to the basic facts in regard to our industrial organization 
or about the close of the war, which will then be in a highly 
unstable condition, to serve as a guide for an intelligent return, 
made with as little friction and derangement to u 
peace basis. The shift from war to peace will be in some re 
spects more sudden and violent than the shift from peace to war; 
and if Congress and those in control of the country’s importani 
industries are to be able to legislate intelligently and plan in 
telligently for a return to normal conditions, it will be necessary 
for them to have access to reliable data on which to base their 
legislation and plans. 

It may be remarked that in the case of the censuses of manu- 
factures and of mines and quarries, as in that of the agricul- 
tural census. the extra cost of securing the information in the 
customary detail, as compared with that of obtaining merely the 
data needed for war purposes, will be comparatively slight, since 
in any event it will be necessary to send a considerable number 
of special agents into the field to visit those establishments from 
which satisfactory reports can not be secured through corre 
spondence, so that there will be no good reason for limiting the 
inquiries strictly to the items of information needed 
purposes, 

In regard to the mines and quarries inquiry, arrangements will 
be made, as heretofore, between the Bureau of the Census and 
the Geological Survey for the conduct of the canvass in such a 
manner us to avoid duplication of work. It should be borne in 
mind that the collection, compilation, and publication of statis- 
tical data constitute only a small part of the Geological Survey's 
work. The only statistics published by the survey which in 
some measure parallel those derived from the census inquiry 
relate to the quantities and values of mineral products, whereas 
the census statistics cover such matters as number of establish- 
ments, Wage earners, Wages paid, capital invested, hours of labor, 
and so forth. Moreover, such parallelism as exists in this re- 
spect is not continuous, since the survey's figures cover certain 
commodities derived from minerals by simple manufacturing 
processes, which commodities are treated by the Census Bureau 
as manufactured products. 

Enhanced value of agricultural and industrial statistics if 
secured at the same time as those of population: A particular 
reason for taking a complete census in 1920, along the usual 
lines, is found in the enhancement of the value of the agricultural 
and industrial statistics which results from their comparison 
with population statistics through the medium of accurate per 
capita figures. The differeace between correct per capita figures 
and those based on censuses taken at different is 
what like the difference between a panoramic photograph of a 
number of groups of individuals, taken at one time, and a set of 
photographs, one of each group, taken at different times, the 
individuals within the groups having meanwhile shifted with 
reference to each other, although the relative positions of the 
groups themselves have remained unchanged. It is obvious 
that the first photograph would afford by far the better picture 
of the relations and interrelations between these groups and 
their component individuals, 

It may be mentioned here that a census of agriculture has 
been taken in conjunction with each decennial census of popula- 
tion, beginning with that of 1840; that a census of manufactures 
has accompanied each population census, beginning with that 
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of 1810, with the single exception of the census of 1830; and that 
an inquiry in regard to mines and quarries has been made as 
a part of each decennial census since and including that of 1840 


with the exception of the census of 1900, following which, in 
1902, an interdecennial census of mines and quarries was taken. 

Use of census statistics by governmental agencies generally: 
The use made of the census statistics by the Departinent 
Agriculture has already been pointed out. The bureau's reports 
along other lines are also of great value to many other govern- 
mental agencies in connection with their work. The population 
statistics in particular are put to use by practically all branches 
of the Government service, and the reports on the other census 
topics—not only those embraced in the decennial census but the 
quinquennial and annual inquiries as well—serve as a basis for 
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Federal and State legislation. In fact. it may be said that the 
census figures form, in large measure, the statistical foundation 
of a large part of the Nation’s governmental activities. 

No duplication between census work and that done by other 
governmental agencies: It should be understood clearly that 
there will be no duplication between the work of the Census 
Bureau and the statistical work done by other governmental 
agencies. It has already been pointed out that the crop and 
live-stock estimates made by the Department of Agriculture are 
based upon census figures and could not be made without them; 
also, that arrangements will be made between the Bureau of 
the Census and the Geological Survey for the conduct of the 
mines and quarries inquiry in such a manner as to avoid dupli- 
eation of work. 

The work of the Census Bureau does not in the slightest de- 
gree duplicate that of the Bureau of Mines, which is nonstatisti- 
eal in character, being limited mainly to such matters as investi- 
zation of methods of mining, prevention of accidents, improve- 
ment of conditions under which mining operations are carried 
on, tests and analyses of mineral fuels, and other technological 
Investigations, 

The numerous inquiries conducted by various war agencies 
and other organizations during the past year have been made 
because census data covering the same ground were hot available 
or related to a period so long past that they were of little or no 
value as affording light upon present conditions. It goes with- 
out saying that none of these emergency inquiries which would 
duplicate the census work will be made in 1920. 

Summary: The need for complete statistics along all the usnal 
census lines has been inereased, rather than diminished, by the 
that we are at war. If the war is still in progress at the 
rinning of 1920, therefore, there will be no reason for cur- 
tailing the census, but on the contrary there will be still greater 
reason for taking it‘as usual. In fact, as bookkeeping is essen- 
tial to the success of any business, and asin times of stress it 
becomes still more essential, so are industrial statistics essential 
to the success of a nation engaged in the tremendously important 
business of war. And when the war is a life-or-death struggle 
of liberty and civilization against autocracy and scientifie bar- 
barism « complete victory must be achieved; and it would be 
exceedingly poor policy for that nation to neglect the making of 
suitable inventories of its resources in personnel and matériel. 

if the war shall have come to a close by 1920, the need of the 
eensus statistics will be at least as great ms usual, if not greater, 
hy reason of the fact that by portraying the abnormal industrial 
conditions then existing these statistics will aid in an intelligent 
return, With a minimum of friction and confusion, to a normal 
status, 

Since it will cost more to take the census by piecemeal than 
at one time, a eomplete census should be taken in 1920. A fur- 
ther reason is found in the increase in the value of the agricul- 
tural and industrial statistics which results from making them 
accurately comparable with population statistics. 
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TION. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix roe House or Representatives, 


Iriday, June 21, 1918. 


Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article 
from the Washington Post of yesterday on the military record 
of Gen. Barnett, United States Marine Corps. 

The article is as follows: 

TNDER FIRE FOUR 


TIMES—-GEN. BARNETT FOUGHT 


TROOPS 37 YEARS. 


Epiror oF THE Post: During the debate in the House of Representa- 
tives yesterday on the Senate amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill, giving to the major general commandant of the Marine Corps 
the temporary rank of lieutenant general during the period of the war, 
it appears from the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD that Representative Kpat- 


IN SPANISH WAR—WITIHL 


ING stated that the commandant of the Marine Corps, Gen. Barnett, 
was never under fire, and that while he would vote to confer any rank 
within reason upon the men who are doing the fighting in France, 
that he insisted that they be recognized first before “ rocking-chair 


warriors’ be given high positions, and that there had been a deter- 
mined effort started by the commandant of the Marine Corps to get in 
the amendment making him a leutenant general. 

As a matter of fact, Gen. Barnett has had a total of 41 years’ service, 
ef which 4 years only have been spent on duty in an administrative 
position in Washington, while more than ‘18 have been at sea and on 
foreign service. 
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Gen, Barnett was appointed a midshipman at the Naval Academy in 
1877, graduated in 1881, spent two years at sea, and was appointed 
second lieutenant in the Marine Corps in 1883. From 1883 to 1914, in 
which latter year he was appointed major general commandant of the 
Marine Corps, his service was entirely that of a line officer on duty 
with troops in the Marine Corps, being exactly the same duty as any 
other line officer of appropriate rank from second lieutenant to colonel, 
During these long years of service he has served practically at every 
post, both at home and abroad, in the Marine Corps, and, in addition, 
on board the following ships of the Navy: The Pinta, the Iriquois, the 
Vermont, the San Francisco, the Netw Orleans, the Chicago, the Sulace, 
the Kentucky, and the Wisconsin. 

The statement that he had never been under fire is refuted by the 
Official records which show that during the Spanish-American War he 
was under- fire four times while in command of the marine guard oi 
one of the vessels of the Navy. 

From 1910 to 1914 he was in command of the advanced base force of 
the Marine Corps on the cast’ coast, and as regimental and brigade 
commander during this period he participated in three expeditions out 
of the United States. P 

The statement that he lobbied to secure the Senate amendment giving 
him increase in rank is erroneous, as the Senate amendment to confer 
this rank upon him was Inserted in the naval appropriation bill by the 
Senate Committee on Naval Affairs without his knowledge, and was as 
much a surprise to him as to anyone else. 

Practically all of Gen. Barnett’s service, prior to his appointment as 
commandant of the Marine Corps, has been line duty with troops, and 
so far as the records show he has never held a staff appointment, and 
37 of his 41 years of service have been on duty with troops and not in 
any way connected with Marine Corps headquarters, 

Iie is at the present time a line officer, detailed for a certain period 
as commandant of the Marine Corps, and this detail was made by the 
President solely by reason of the excellent record made by Gen. Barnett 
in his capacity as an officer of the line while in command of troops of 
the Marine Corps. 

Iie holds the Sampson medal and the West Indies and Cuban pacifica- 
tion campaign badges, 
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HON. JOHN A. ELSTON, 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
Ix true Houst or Represenrarives, 
Iriday, June 21, 1918, 


On the League for the Protection of American Prisoners in Germany. 


Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, in order to promote wider knowl- 
edge of a movement originated by loyal women of Berkeley, Cal., 
and now spreading throughout the Nation with wonderfu} 
rapidity, I beg to trespass on the time of the House for a brief 
period. So far as I am informed, Mrs. John Snook, of Berkeley, 
conceived the idea only a few months ago of the League for the 
Protection of American Prisoners in Germany. Since then if 
has grown into a Nation-wide organization. I can best give the 
objects of the league by quoting, as follows, from the literature 
which is cireulated with its pledge card, viz: 

The League for the Protection of. American Prisoners in Germany 
asks the women of the United States to join in their task of protecting 
from indignities and insults American soldiers in German prison camps. 

Do you know what the allied prisoners have endured ? 

Have you heard of crucifixions, of atrocities, of mutilations unmen 
tionable? ; / 

Do you believe that our boys will escape what. others have endured? 

Let us take no chance. 

Germany's first problem after the war will be an economic one. 

The action of the women would be the final word. 

Where there are no purchasers there can be no sales. 

The League for the Protection of American Prisoners in Germany pro 
poses to pledge the women of America and their daughters not to pur 
chase German-made articles after the war if any American prisoners 
of war receive other than humane treatment at the hands of Germany. 

Our league believes that a movement of this character among the 
women of America will impress upon the rulers and people of Germany 
the enduring and effective resentment that will avenge any bar)barities 
inflicted upon American soldicrs, and will add untold weight to any 
international agreement between the United States and the enemy. 
Official contracts with Germany may in the future, as in the past, be 
mere scraps of paper, but the unofficial covenant of American women 
for two generations will be written in the heart. 

Our verdict will not depend on anything but the officially acknow! 
edged word of men released from prison camps. 

‘he league does not wish its pledge signed lightly. 

It would rather have the signature of a few earnest women who 
mean to stand by their pledge than the meaningless list of thousands 
of names signed carelessly. 


The necessity for such a movement as the league has under 
taken will hardly be questioned by anyone who has even a 
superficial knowledge of the treatment accorded prisoners of 
war in German camps; your assistance and cooperation in the 
work of the league will go far toward accomplishing the end of 
safeguarding our boys at the front. 

Possibly we may not accomplish all that we have undertaken ; 
but we want our sons, our husbands, and our fathers to know 
that we are behind them to the last moment—in the. trenches, 
on the battle field, and in that limit «f all horrors, a German 


prison camp—that staying at home while they daily face a hell 
Doing this, when the war 


on earth we are not forgetting them. 
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is over we can at least say, “ We have done our best; we have 
left untried nothing that might have helped our boys.” More 
than that it is not possible for human effort to accomplish. 

By signing the pledge submitted to you you become a member 
of the league for the protection of American prisoners of war 
in Germany, and informally promise to cooperate in its work, 
io assist in increasing its membership, and to spread its gospel 
by exerting such personal influence as is possible for you to do. 

To be effective the league must have a membership enrolling 
every wolnman in the United States; hand must touch hand across 
the continent, and in every tiny village, as well as in the great 
cities, mothers, wives, and daughters must see to it that there 
is no weak link in the chain. 

Absolutely no financial obligation is assumed by becoming a 
member of the league beyond the voluntary offering of 10 cents, 
which constitutes the fund by which the league may “ carry on.” 

The pledge recites that the signer pledges herself to refrain 
from buying German-made articles after the war if American 
prisoners of war receive other than humane treatment at the 
hands of Germany. It is conceived that if the German military 
rulers are not amenable to conscience, good faith, and humane 
feeling, they will at least pause at the prospect of trade retalia- 
tion on the part of the women of America. 

The national headquarters of the league are located at No. 
2437 Telegraph Avenue, Berkeley, Cal., and the present officers 
nre as follows: President, Mrs. John Snook; vice president, Sirs, 
Charles Mills Gayley; treasurer, Mrs. Charles Kk. Bancroft; 
secretary, Mrs, J. U. Calkins; assistant secretary, Miss Mar- 
garet Cooley. 
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HON. JAMES B. ASWELL, 


OF LOUISIANA, 


Ix tie Houser or Representatives, 
22, 1918. 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I print the following letter on the pending census Iegis- 
lation, Which presents the matter accurately and forcefully : 

WREST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, 
Morgantown, W. Va., May 20, 1918. 

My Dear Dr. ASweLt: I have just had opportunity to read over the 
hearings before the Committee on the Census on a bill to provide for 
ihe fourteenth and subsequent decennial censuses. Realizing that you 
are a member of that committee, and knowing that you will remember 
me and my generat knowledge of census work, I am writing to you with 
reference to several points which it seems to me deserve special atten- 
tion at this time. 

The first question in my mind, and one which seems to have been 
brought up again and again at the hearings, is the matter of legislation 
now or at a later date. 1 am sorry to feel that any leading American 
citizen has not been converted on this matter of foresight and prepared- 
ness. Surely we have had enough of difficulty because of our proneness 
to put things off to the last minute. The American seems in words, if 
not in deeds, to have rewritten the old adage, *‘ Never put off until to- 
morrow what you can do to-day,’ and our policy seems to be “ Never 
do to-day what you can put off until to-morrow!" Our present status 
in the terrible war is a concrete illustration of our policy. The last 
census is as good an illustration. Necessary legislation at the last 
vensus Was not finally approved until after the census period had begun. 
‘The result was congestion, changes, error, and experiment. During the 
tirst half of the census period orders changed from day to day. Reverses 
and new instructions, which you know, even if it does not appear in the 
public press, is the one vital thing which has left our aeroplane program 
where it is to-day. Unless necessary legislation is passed now, the 
Census Bureau will be forced te go through the same experience again. 
Results will not be as prompt; they will not be as accurate; duplica- 
tions and changes in instructions, in plans, and in other matters will 
cost the Government an extra million or two millions of dollars. The 
people of the country will blame the Government for tts inefficiency. I 
might write at length pointing out in detail that this legislation is as 
thoroughly war legislation as it is peace legislation. Surely members 
of the committee know that, in spite of war, Germany has during the 
last three years taken an accurate, detailed census of agriculture, as 
well as of other phases of the life and industries of the people. And so 
With other natious. Even this country has spent many hundred thou- 
sands of dollars making superficial surveys which only approximate the 
truth, This is necessary because of the lack of accurate census reports 
of recent date. Had the agricultural census of 1915 been taken, as 
originally contemplated, it would have been worth to this country many 
times its cost, and yet we hesitate. I said above that large numbers 
of surveys, which only approximate the truth, are being made, and doubt- 
less more will be made and must be made. Together they will cost many 
times the cost of an accurate, complete census. In the State where 
now live the National Government made a sudden call for a survey of 
the status of farm operations a few months ago. The cost was almost 
equal to the cost of an accurate census of the State; and yet, because of 
haste and the absence of organization and preliminary preparation, the 
reports from only 10,000 farms could be used. Since there are in the 
States almost~exactly 100,000 farms, according to the best estimates, 
the results secured were multiplied by 10 in order to get some sort of 
an approximation of the present situation. The results were, of course, 
worth much. ‘They were far better than nothing, but they-may vary 
in the case of individual crops, types ef live stock, or products as much 
as 5, 10, 15, or cven 20 per cent too high or too low. The margin of 
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cent too low in individual 





error is from 20 per cent too high to 20 per 
items. The best that can be claimed is that the figures show the tend 
ency. For instance, it showed definitely the tendency to increase corn 
acreage and decrease wheat acreage in certain seetions in spite of prop: 
ganda, the farmer realizing that he could secure a yield of corn double 
the yield of wheat from an acre, and enlightened self-interest, which Is 
synonymous with patriotism, prompted him to go against propaganca. 
It showed the distinct upward movement in number of sheep and to 
accurate measure of extent. So I might go on at length pointing out 
the necessity for immediate legislation, but the sentiment of the com 
mittee now seems to be favorable to early action. I am stating the 
above more to urge upon you the desirability of fighting for the legis!: 
tion on the floor of the House and prevailing upon your colleagues from 
Louisiana to actively work for this legislation in the Senate. 

There seems to be some uncertainty in the minds of the few as to the 
best date for the next census. Every possible consideration was given 
to all different dates when January 1 was decided upon. Taking the 
country as a whole, the month of January is the best time to collect 
data. More people are at home. It is closer to the close of the year’s 
activities—in this case, the agricultural and industrial activities of 
1919. Gathering data, beginning January 1, will give the bureau tive 
or six months of start in tabulating, thus giving the Nation the benefit 
of the results five or six months earlier. From the standpoint of agri- 
culture and the Nation generally, this is the best time in the year to 
secure 75,000 or 100,000 enumerators for two or three weeks. Trading 
is reduced to a minimum and thousands of clerks are available. Other 
thousands of college boys can better be absent from schools for two or 
three weeks than at any other season of the year. During the summer 
they wish a full summer job and not a two or three weeks’ job. Tens 
or even hundreds of thousands of farm boys of the highest type are 
less busy at this time of year and available for three or four weeks at 
a minimum of cost. At this season of the year also the field force can 
be organized with the least disturbance to agricultural and industrial 
life and with the least cost to the Government. At the same time more 
accurate data will be secured because of the type of employees available. 

1 noted much in the hearings with reference to cooperation with other 
Government bureaus and departments. <A _ sufficient illustration with 
reference to the fact that at the Jast census several employees of the 
Department of Agriculture were transferred to the Census Bureau and 
even put in charge of important pieces of work, and were in turn trans 
ferred back to the Department Agriculture, and hold responsible 
positions at this time. ‘The same may be said with reference to coopera- 
tion with other bureaus and departments. 
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Much has been said with reference to the necessity of a census, be- 
cause, in the minds of some, guesses, estimates, and approximations 


seem to suffice. I could draw a thousand illustrations of the point that 
the blunders, crrors, and misfortunes of our Government and our people 
are the direct result of depending upon guesses and approximations. 
There is no question but that the reports of the United States census 
are the best in the world. I think you know that I have personally vis- 
ited some 15 or 18 countries and have personally inspected their census 
methods and census reports. I can therefore speak. not from hearsay 
or guesswork, but from first-hand knowledge. Ours is not so detailed as 
some. In some countries the census of cattle, for instance, would show 
especially the number of Jerseys, Guernseys, Holsteins, Ayrshires, ete. 
Similarly, they would show the number of different varieties of apples. 
In other words, some countries go much more into detail. In this coun- 
try we have left it for the Office of Farm Management to study typical 
sections in detail; we have left it for the Bureau of Markets to study 
details along other lines; and we have left it for the Bureau of Crop 


Estimates to take up still other matters. At the present time the Food 
Administration is giving attention to matters of storage, ete. In some 
countries the census reports reach out into a far broader fleld than 


here, but none is more thorough in its field and none is as accurate as 
ours. While on this point let me give you a simple illustration of the 
value of this accurate census. In 1910 figures were published for a 
county in Illinois. A Member of Congress was sure that he knew more 


about agriculture in that county than did the Census Bureau. The 
census report showed a falling off in land under cultivation. Ie in- 


sisted that there were large increases on account of drainage projects, 
ete. The whole matter was reworked at his request, and after he ex 
amined all of the facts in the case he found that cities were expanded 
and using agricultural lands. Interurban lines were taking rights 
way, the result being that there was an actual decrease. His personal 
knowledge of the situation and familiarity with details there still led 
him astray. So I could give hundreds of other illustrations of th 
type. 

The question has been raised as to the desirability of a full and 
plete census versus an abbreviated, bob-tailed census. I feel that 
my duty to strongly urge a complete census. The results will make the 
cost absolutely insignificant. In many cases there will be an actual 
decrease in cost because of securing details. If you ask a farmer how 
many fruit trees he has he must stop and add together the apples, 
peaches, pears, plums, cherries, ete. How ridiculous it would be to stop 
there en the farm and make additions and calculations and after getting 
the total have your figure quite useless. Much more accurate data will 
be secured by asking a farmer the number of dairy cows, calves, etc., 
thun by merely asking the total number of cattle. My years of experi 
ence have absolutely convinced me that more accurate data will be se 
cured by asking détails than by asking a small number of general ques- 
tions. And the details are more important than the totals. Then, 
again, it would be most unfortunate to have one of the decennial cen 
suses a mongrel from the standpoint of future work when comparisons 
showing tendencies and numbers will be wanted. Ten or 20 years from 
now we will look back and say, “ What fools we were!” Then,.too, we 
should remember that there is constant shifting in agriculture as well 
as in population and industry generally. New areas of land are being 
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brought Into use new cities are being developed, and new industries are 
appearing. At the same time there is falling off in old areas. It Is 
suggested by some that the bureau ask only acreage in crops. That 


would leave us to guess the quantity produced. Yields are changing, 
going down in some sections and going up in others. It is of funda 
mental importance that these be accurately secured and compiled at 
least once in five years’ How unreasonable to send a field agent a mile 
to visit a farmer, using the best part of an hour to get there, and then 
allow him to omit a question which could be answered in a minute and 
which may be se fundamental. During the last decade—in fact, in a 
year—new industries appear like mushrooms, as pointed out to you by 
Secretary Redfield. The same is true in agriculture. IL would like to 
deal with this at greater length than is possible in a letter. There will 
come up in your own mind such as alfalfa, soya beans, velvet 
beans, feterita, durra, milo, ete. Some of these have increased many 
many thousand per cent in 10 years, having jumped from local experi 
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ments to crops of national importance. The by-products from some of 
these now equal in value some of the crops formerly considered of grea 
baticnal importance. 


Just one more point, but one which really gives me some concern, aud 
that is the matter of securing an efficient, intarested staff of workers. 
In the past there has been some criticism in the Untted States to the 
fact that some large enterprises, such as insurance companies and rail- 
roa ubsorb too large a percentage of their funds in overhead charges. 
The opposite criticism can and should be made of the organization of 
the Lureau of the Census. No enterprise as important as the taking 
of the next census would be handled by any competent business man 
without putting three or four times as much in a large number of higher 





paint directing and supervising positions. I notice that no increase is 
proposed in salary for the Director of the Census for a period of 20 
years Even in 1900 the Director was paid $7,500. I can readily un 
derstand why members of the staff of the Bureau of the Census, includ 
ing the Director, are loath or hesitate te ask facreases for thelr own 
salaries. It opens them to the charge of trying to feather their own 
nests Many, in fact most of them, prefer to get out rather than do 
this. You will recall that I, myself, was receiving the maximum siaiary 
for statisticians when only about 30 years old and that I left the 
bureau realizing that I had reached the top and would stagnate the rest 
of my life and was not willing to go betore a committee of Congress 
and beg for an increase of a few cents or a few dollars. Commission 
after commission has been created in the last five or ten years, with as 
muny as five cr seven members, each drawing a salary of $10,000, and 
probably bo one of these commissions has a larger total responsioliity 
than this bureau during this one period. The same may be said with 
reference to the Assistant Director. In 1910 he was paid $5,000, and 
now, with men of the caliber needed receiving 50 to 100 per cent increase 
over this in the busy outside world, the bill which has just come to my 
attention, dated May 8, calls for an Assistant Director at $4,500, No 
business man of ability can be secured for this amount. No leadin 
professor, even, frem a big university, trained in statistics and eco 
nonics, would think of giving up permanent positions with larger siil- 
arics for a three-year appointment at such a ‘salary as this. he same 


can be said of the statisticians. You can not hold statisticians at 
$5,000. The rest of the world has moved on. Friends of mine in this 
type of work serving individual manufacturing enterprises or individual! 
insurance companies or individual transportation companies seldom 
draw less than $5,000 and many others have salaries of $12,000 ani 
$15,000. I wish epportunity presented itself for me to bring more force- 
fully before you, mere than is possible in a letter, the nevessity for pro 
viding a directing force which will work to the limit, giving every 
minute of their time toward carrying out this perfectly immense task 
promptly and thoroughly. The Director should have not less than 
310,000, the Assistant Director not less than $7,500, and the statisti- 


clans certainly not less than $5,000 or $6,000. ‘This is especially true 
of those employed in connection witno that part of the census which deals 
with the three great, in fact, tremendous, divisions of work impcsed 
upon the bureau during the three-year period. I refer to population as 
one, agriculture as a second, and manufacturing, mines, etc., a third. 
Of course, vital statistics, municipal statistics, etc., are annual investi- 
gations and are not materially changed because of this immense under- 
taking. I feel it my bounden duty to appeal to you to secure an oppor- 
tunity, either in commitiee or on the floor of the House, to provide ade- 
guate salaries and to insist upon immediate legisiation providing for a 
ful! and complete census 

Piease feel free to call upon me at any time if there 
which you feel should be substantiated or if there is any 
cerning which you think I can be of any service to you. 

Ww th best personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 


is any 
matter 


point 
con- 


JOHN LEE COULTER, 
Dean and Director. 

lion. JAMES B. 
House 


ASWELL, 


of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HENRY I. EMERSON, 


Oonio0, 


HON 


or 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, June 24, 1918. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
am in favor of this fortifications bill and shall vote for it. We 
are in this war, and we might as well go the limit and appropriate 
all the money necessary to provide our soldiers and sailors with 
all the necessary equipment and munitions. No citizen of the 
Republic desires to retire from this war in dishonor. We must 
put every ounce of energy we have into the successful prosecu- 
tion of this war. 

The people of this Republic are now thoroughly aroused and 
are standing loyally behind the Government. The figures men- 
tioned in this bill are large, extremely large, but we will be 


rewarded for every dollar we spend in the prosecution. of this | 


war in the good it will do this country for ages to come. In 
the first place we will Americanize this Nation. We will solidify 
the people of this country. We will make the Nation more effi- 
cient. We will be at the close of this war the greatest industrial 
and commercial Nation in the world. We will be more than that, 
we will lead ali nations in all that is good for the welfare of 
the people. I have stood by my country and its President from 
the very beginning of our trouble with the Kaiser and I propose 
to vote for each and every measure that has to do with the suc- 
cessful prosecution of this war. 

This bill meets my hearty approval, 
talk to the 


as I feel the only way to 


Kaiser is through the mouth of a cannon. 
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EXTENSION OF REM 


iON. JULIUS KAHN, 


[ARKS 


OF CALIFORNIA, 
IN THE Hou sE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, June 24, 1918. 
Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, availing myseif of the privilege 


granted me to extend my remarks, I take pleasure in submit- 

ting the official report of the addresses delivered at the National 

Press Club, Washington, D. C., on Saturday evening, May 11, 

1918. They are as follows: 

ADDR AT NATIONAL Press CLcs, WASHINGTON, 

EVENING, May 11, 1918. 

GUS, J. KARGER, PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL PRESS 
CLUB, 

Gentlemen, the handbills have informed you that we are put- 
ting on a double-header this evening. This is to be a red-letter 
night in the history of the club, a red-letter night because of the 
presence here of Lord Reading, ambassador to the United States 
of the British Government and the British people, who in the 
hour of their greatest peril and greatest trial, with their backs 
to the wall, are making the most gallant fight in the history of 
men, that liberty may not perish from the earth—dogged, reso- 
lute, with lines unbroken and invineible in the righteousness of 
their cuuse. It is a red-letter night also because we have with 
us Aierica’s best-beloved private citizen. [Applause.] You 
see to know whom I mean and to approve of the characteriza- 


D. C., SATURDAY 


ESSES 


INTRODUCTION BY MR. 


tion. I wil! tame him—William Howard Taft, whose occa- 
sional visits to the National Press Club will ever be to us a 


source of sincere pleasure. It is a red-letter night also because 


we nre honored with the visit of these distinguished members 
of the British mission, to whom we extend a cordial welcome, 
i knew of no more fitting way to do honor to Mr, Taft, to Lord 


Reading, and to ourselves than to invite Prof. Taft to function 
to-night as president of the National Press Club. He has had 
previous experiences in “ presidenting,”’ most of them pleas:nt, 
but he has never been president of a press club. And I hope he 
will regarti this honor as one of the crowning distinctions of his 
great career. It is unnecessary to draw lavishly upon adjec- 
tives in presenting Mr. Taft to this assemblage. He is so firmly 
established in our affections, and he must know it so well, that 
it is unnecessary for me to carry to him assurances or protes- 
tations. I would present him to you, gentlemen, as a patriotic 
citizen of the Republic, proudly doing his part, and who through 
his connection with the War Labor Board is destined to perform 
a public service fairly comparable, I believe, with that of a 
general victorious in battle. 

Gentlemen of the National Press Club, the honorable William 
Howard Taft. 


ADDRESS OF MR. TAFT, 

There is something in sacred history about somebody offering 
something on a high mountain that he did not have, but I 
uecept the presidency of the Press Club. I accept it as far as 
the grantor has any title in his despotic reign of to-night, and 
accept it with great pleasure in presenting to this club the 
smbussador from England, the Lord Chief Justice of Englanc 
Earl Reading. I consider it a great honor to be permitted on 
behalf of the National Press Club to weleome this great jurist, 
this great statesman, this great patriot, the successor, and 
worthy successor, of Lord Mansfield, uniting what I am bound 
to say are unusual qualities—that of being a great chief justice, 
a great statesman, and a great diplomat. 

We have oue instance in our own country where we called 
upon the services of one of our Chief Justices to act as ambas- 
sador to England. He who made Jay’s treaty was, at the time 
he made it, Chief Justice of this country. But I know that the 
present Lord Chief Justice of England, when he goes back to hit 
home, will have a reception far different from that which wat 
accorded our Chief Justice when he came back to this country. 


I count it a special honor and privilege to be able to intro 
duce a Lord Chief Justice of England. Educated as a lawyer 


saturated with respect for the growth of the common law aan 
the principles of liberty that were worked out through its oper 
ation, I have looked up all my life long with profound regard anf 
affectionate respect to the English judiciary. Denied any op 
portunity to come into contact with them personally, it was 2 
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part of my pleasure, on account of my study, to acquaint myself 
with their character through their judicial opinions. And I 
am bound to say that in no country can you study the character 
of judges from their opinions as you can from the opinions or 
judgments of the English judges. They manifest their indi- 
vidual spirit, they show their character, in what they say. 
What they say as their judgment is the expression of the 
moment. It is not a carefully drawn, soporific exhibition of 
judicial learning. It is a statement that comes as a spark 
comes from an anvil. And so there is pleasure in reading those 
judgments. And with a respect founded upon that kind of an 
education, you can understand what pleasure and honor TI feel 
in standing on this platform with a Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land. Of course. that is personal and perhaps ought not on this 
occasion to be brought forward, but I can not help it. When 
you are forced into a situation by having a friend in power 
you ean not avoid being personal, and then, when you know 
Lord Reading and come into contact with him, his personality 
requires it. And there you are! Now, his coming here is, of 
course, an evidence of the good will ef the man, the good will 
of the great country he represents, and the desire to recognize a 
courtesy by the press of the United States. And I am going to 
seize the opportunity to say a word that doubtless has been said 
at times, but which at this moment is appropriate to say. 

The work which Great Britain has done in this war is some- 
thing that we can not appreciate or esiimate. We are in com- 
fort; we are in luxury; we have lost comparatively few men: 
we have not been in the valley of the shadow of death as Great 

tritain has been. And we who owe our liberty to Great Brit- 
ain—I mean our liberty in the sense of understanding what real 
constitutional liberty is—we who are the inheritors of liberty 
hammered out by a thousand years of struggle, may well have 
a filial affection for Great Britain and a filial admiration for her 
in that struggle that she has been carrying on for now four years, 
giving of her life blood and of her treasure in our behalf as well 
as In behalf of the rest of the world. So much courage has been 
displayed by all countries in this war that it is invidious to 
institute comparisons; and I would not do it. But here, to- 
night, I am irresponsible; I can say anything I please, and I 
may express my real feeling; and it is a feeling that is stirred 
up by insinuations, by efforts to create a prejudice and an unjust 
feeling against Great Britain in our great country of a hundred 
million people, that makes me want to-night to say what is the 
fact. 

England, Great Britain, rid the world of the greatest military 
conqueror the world ever saw, and she did it by sacrifice and 
holding on. Think vf the tragedy of Pitt going down to his 
death after Austerlitz, believing that all was gone. But the Brit- 
ish lion and the British bulldog remained in those who were left, 
and in the end St. Helena told the story of British pertinacity 
and British determination to stand up for civilization and 
against tyranny and world domination. And her function in this 
war ts the same. We in this country owe it to her to have her 
know that we are back of her and our other allies in this fight to 
the end. And those who by insinuation against Great Britain, 
I:ish or others—I do not care who they are—would seek to 
divide this country in backing up England, whatever they intend, 
are traitors in effect. When we are fighting with another we 
stand by them. If we do not, we do not know what fighting is; 
we have not the game spirit; we do not understand the object. 
The poor fools who, as some one has said, are affected by the 
treason of misdirected emphasis, are like the Bolsheviki, seeing 
befor2 them the division of land and social reform, make a treaty 
of peace, and gave up the army before they made it. 

Now, I constantly forget that I am introducing an ambassa- 
dor. He has a delicate position to occupy, and therefore he is 
not responsible for me—I am irresponsible—and he does not 
have to deny anything or prove anything, either; but I am pres- 
ident of the Press Club to-night. And if in any way I have 
conveyed to him the impression that I am all over for Great 
Britain in this war I have succeeded. 

Now we are facing a crisis. It may grow worse, but it does 
not make any difference how worse it grows, we have got to 
meet whatever disaster presents itself. And the thought of 
Pitt comes back to me every time; and the thought of Lincoln 
and the Civil War. What we have got to do now by our legis- 
lation and by our executive action is to make a great, broad 
plan for an army big enough to do the business, and send word 
over there, send it to Great Britain, that as she holds on we are 
going to hold on, and that we are going to send her an army 
big enough to carry the world’s cause; and send it to France, 
nnd send it to Germany. And let us do it now, let us make the 
declaration now, say what we are going to do, fix the number, 
be definite; and then, when we say we are going to raise an 
army of 5,000,000 men, let us put it on the statute book, and then 
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give opportunity for as much more as our Executive cho 
That means business. 

Lord Reading, I agree I have trespassed on the proprieties of 
the occasion. There was a man who went up into New Yorl 
City to make an address. He had to eatch a train. His intro- 
ducer took 40 minutes in presenting him and only left 10 min 
utes for him to speak. As the introducer closed, he said, “And 
now we will hear the guest of the evening, who will give us his 
address.” And the guest of the evening arose and, said he, 
“My address is 50 West Seventieth Street, and I am going there 
now.” 

Now, I apologize. But from the bottom of my heart, my fel- 
low members of the Press Club, my constituents of the Press 
Club, I present to you with the pleasure that I have expressed, 
the ambassador from Great Britain, the Lord Chief Justice of 
England, Earl Reading. 


< 


ADDRESS OF THE EARL OF READING, 

Mr. President and gentlemen of the National Press Club, I 
thank you for offering me this opportunity of meeting so many of 
your members this evening. More especially do I thank you for 
having enabled me to listen to the speech of your president, Mr. 
Taft. As Lord Chief Justice of England—if I may for a moment 
just recall the fact that I occupy that position—I thank you from 
my heart for the observations which you have been good enough 
to make about the judiciary of England. I shall tell them when 
I return, if they do not hear it before, of the opinion expressed 
by you before such an influential audience as is here to-night: 
and I shall remind them also that I believe this is one of the very 
few occasions on which it was recalled to me that I was lord 
chief justice. 

I thank you also for all that you have said of me as ambas- 
sador, You have been good enough, Mr. Taft, in your enthusi- 
asm to refer to me—I believe I am quoting you correctly—as a 
great diplomat. I am a child in diplomacy. I am really only 
cutting my teeth. I am learning the arts as I proceed; and at 
least I find them very easy in this country, where I have observed 
that complete frankness is the best passport for anything that 
may be required. 

I beg also to thank you, Mr. Taft, and all of you, gentlemen, 
for the reception which you have given me, and for the words 
pronounced by Mr. Taft upon the efforts of Great Britain. There 
were moments, sir, when my heart was full in consequence of 
what you said. There are things that pass through our minds 
in this country to which we do not give utterance. You, Mr. 
Taft, have spoken from a position in which you have had the 
privilege of saying exactly what you thought. I thank you not 
only for myself but for all the members of the British mission 
who are here and also for all my countrymen, both here and in 
my own country; and if I say no more than that with regard to 
some of the observations that you have made and that have 
been received with such applause here, believe me it is not be- 
cause I am not fully sensible of all the good feeling that prompted 
them, but because, were I to speak fer an heur, I could not 
express to you any more deeply or earnestly how much I am 
touched by your reference to what we in England have gone 
through in the last four years, 

But I come to you to-night, gentlemen, honored by your invi- 
tation to address you here at the Press Club. In these times 
attention is arrested more by what men do than by what they 
Say, except with regard to the utterances of those great leaders 
of thought and policy whose declarations are translated into 
acts. Realities stare us in the face. We are engaged with them 
daily; and it is your business to chronicle the deeds that happen, 
to give the information to the public; for, indeed, the general 
public gets little but what you choose to tell them in the organs 
of your daily press. When one thinks of the eagerness, the 
avidity with which a man looks to his morning paper in order toa 
see the news, the elation or, it may be, the depression. the emo- 
tions that are roused by the news that he reads, one forms some 
idea of the influence of the press in your country as in mine. 
Powerful as it is in that respect in times of peace, at this moment 
and in these times it has even a greater influence; it is fraught 
with a deeper responsibility, for one of the chief duties of the 
press in my country, as I understand it, and, I believe, in yours— 
because so far I have failed to find the difference—is for it to 
stimulate patriotism, loyalty, devotion to the commen cause, 
to arouse the spirit amongst men which makes inevitably for 
suecess, to send through your newspapers all over the country 
to the vast millions who are waiting for the news, that infor- 
mation and that inspiration which will help in the end to win 
the victory for which we are all striving. 

Gentlemen, let us not, if I may be permitted to say so, strain 
to look into the nooks and crannies to discover some mistake, 
some blunder, some disappointment, which may have heen 
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eaused, probably, in consequence of the very great expectations | fact that our two great commonwealths, the American Republie 


that were formed when this war was begun, and again when you 
entered into it. The only value of the discovery of a mistake is 
to root out ithe evil and to set to work with the utmost energy 
and with the greatest rapidity to apply the remedy in the way 
that you of all people know how to apply it. But let us not be 
misied into considering teo much those mistakes which inevita- 
bly do arise when a country is engaged in an enterprise of the 
gigantic magnitude represented by an entry into this war. Let 
u sfen our attention also upon the great achievements of 
your countr [ am not going to recount to you, who are ail so 


familiar with them and who are in the habit of recounting them 
to us that we may read of them, the great achievements of your 
Navy and Its magnificent cooperation with the British Navy, 
so that they stand now, as one might say, as one navy over there, 
neither one seeking to get, it may be said, the better place, but 
both of them seeking, as if they were one, to do the right thing. 
I shall not stop to tell you of the enormous assistiunce that your 
Navy is rendering in stopping the great submarine warfare which 
Germany is wi 


Siti 


I need not again pause to tell you how much you are beholden 
to that Navy, as to ours, for the work that is being done now 
in the transportation of your troops that are being carried so 


rapidly across to help in this emergency. I will only say to 
you that we in our country are deeply sensible of all that most 





valuable assistance that they are giving us. I am not going to 
speak to you of the reinforcements which you are sending as 
rapidly as ships can carry them, filling the ships as quickly as 
they can be brought to embark the troops; neither will I again 


dwell to you upon the unselfishness and upon the swift, unhesi- 
tauiing response that was made by your President when the 
question was put to him as to whether he would help in a par- 
ticular way by sending the troops over that they might be used 
as wn “| best in the common emergency. I will only 
say to you in this connection that every ship that sails carries 
nm message of hope, courage, and determination, which you send 
in your valiant young men to our country or to France to help, 
so that we may all stand together, as I said just now of the 
Navy, Army, under one command, with one aim, de- 
termined to win in the common cause, 

Neither will I refer to that great program of shipbuilding; 
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to all the vast resources which you are putting at the disposal 
of the allies. I have had other opportunities of referring to 
them; and indeed to you, to this audience, it would be idle, 
because you know them as well and even better, possibly, than 


{f. I will content myself with the observation that we—and I 
nin sure I am justified in speaking not only of Great Britain 
but indeed of all parts of the grent British Empire, and the 
allies, one and all—are deeply beholden to you for the assistance 
which you are giving in this great crisis. You, Mr. Taft, have 
spoken those wonderful words of encouragement to us. I wish 
my countrymen could hear them. But the spirit of them will 
be carried They are here; and they will know that 
when you speak of the loyalty and devotion of America to the 


NHcross, 


eause which you have espoused you are saying that which I 
truly believe every American feels in his heart. 
What is the great test? As the mists have cleared, as our 


vision has managed to perceive the happenings, gradually there 


has emerged the true contest. It is not really between people; 
it is a contest between two systems of government, the only 


two systems of government which can really be said to exist. 
On the one hand you have that government in which the State 
uses the men as if they were mere pawns, for the purpose of 
the glorification of the State or the dynasty and with utter 
disregard of all the morals and ethics with which we are accus- 
tomed to judge conduct. On the other you have a government 
which exists for the protection of the weak, for the safecuard- 
ing of the rights and the liberties of the individual, for civil and 
religious liberty, for equal opportunity, so far as human beings 
ean enforce it, for all, so that they may rise to the top, if so be 
they have the qualifications to bring them there. 

‘These nre the two systems of Government. They can not 
coexist. The first is best illustrated by the words of Nietzsche, 
“Life is in its essence injury; the overpowering of whatever 
is foreign to us and weaker than ourselves, suppression, hard- 
ness, the forcing upon others of our own forms, incorporation 
of others, or, at the very least and mildest, their exploitation.” 
The other is based, in the language of Burke, upon keeping the 
sovereign authority ofthe country as the sanctuary of liberty. 
One or the other must give way, when there has been a chal- 
lenge thrown down by the first, which is that of a military 
despotism, to that of all democracies, which is represented by 
the second system. 

And Tam minded, when I think of it, just to call your atten- 
tion for a very few brief moments, if you will permit it, to the 





and the British Empire, both belong to the second system to 
which T have referred—that is, to a government which is boxed 
on democracy. It is not necessary, in addressing this audience, 
for me to impress upon you the twin pillars of liberty and jus- 
tice upon which your Republic stands; indeed, it were presump- 
tion of me to attempt to do so. What I will try to do is to 
bring very briefly to you what Great Britain and the British 
Empire stand for, and why I venture to say to you that we 
equally stand on these same pillars, TI will not indulge even in 
historical retrospect. The temptation is always grent to do se, 
but I refrain. I will only just say that Rome, which set out 
for the conquest of the world as it then was, by force of arms, 
by its military power, and which brought to itself all the spoils 
that could be won in war, ended in degeneration and decay. I 
will not travel over the other empires the memory Whose 
history will come to your minds very quickly. I will pass them 
over at once, for indeed I do not wish to detain you too long. 
But I will say this, that whatever you may seek in the history 
of any one of them, be they the Poriuguese, be they the Dutch, 
be they other empires, you come to this conclusion: The em- 
pires crumbled and died because they were not based upon 
liberty and justice, as the British Empire must crumble and 
die and would indeed long before this have come to its eml 
had it not been based, as it is, on those two great solid rocks 
which defy time and defy all effort to demolish them and to 
break down the edifices above them. Take, indeed, the grent 
Dominion of Canada—and when I say it 1 am pleased indeed, 
for I have the opportunity of speaking here before Sir Thomas 
White, the minister of finance of Canada—Canada, who has 
played her part so nobly in the war; take Australia and New 
Zealand; take South Africa—and that evokes memories, 

I will restrain myself from indulging in the memories of 
South Africa and of all that happened only a few years ago, 
and merely draw to your attention, as the best instance that I 
san give of the genius of the British Empire and of the domi 
nating force which links the Empire together, the fact that it 
was only in 1902 that peace was made with that very country, 
which now forms a part of the British Empire in the Union of 
South Africa, and which has sent to us not only Gen, Botha 
to lead his forces over there to the British Empire but also Gen. 
Smuts to take his part in the battle line. 

I ask you to put to yourself this one question: What is it 
that binds these dominions to the mother country? What 
the great solid force that holds them? The answer is that there 
is none; they are bound to us by ties of affection and that alone. 
They are part of us because we form one family. We are held 
together by threads as light as gossamer and yet strong as the 
links of the best forged steel that ever existed. It is because we 
rest upon that affection, because these dominions govern them- 
selves according to their own views, and because we have the 
same traditions, the same heritage, the same ideals, the same 
principles of government, that we manage to exist, as we dv, as 
a united family. Can I point, Mr, resident, to anything better 
than that to illustrate to vou that we, although an empire in 
name, are a great democratic commonwealth, as you are here in 
the American Republic? 

May I add in passing that I would not rest only upon the 
great dominions. Let me turn to that great dependency of 
India—India which for the last 50 years has been assimilating 
our ideas, accumtlating, no doubt, Knowledge from our inven 
tions, learning of our western political ideals; India, which, in 
spite of all that Germany could do both before and after the 
beginning of the war to foment rebellion which ‘was to distract 
England's attention, has remained loyal and devoted to the 
Sritish Empire. You have only to turn to the native rulecs and 
to the natives themselves and see the enlistment that takes place 
and the forces that have battled for us to realize that at lens 
that great dependency regards itself as bound to the Empire b; 
ties of affection and loyalty. The men and the money which 
India has furnished to help in this cause are doubtless well 
known to you. May I just perhaps give one tigure that occurs 
to me in passing, and only one, because | am not going to weary 
you with statistics. I should ill repay you if i did for your 
hospitality and courtesy. But in India the native regiments stool 
at a little over 200,000 when the war was started, and at the 
present moment there have been recruited between 900,000 and 
1,000,000 of these men ready to do battle for the British Empire. 

I could tell you, indeed, if only there were the time and op- 
pertunity, of Egypt and the Soudan, of all that existed there 
in the old days, where you may perhaps have forgotten that for 
some years, up to about 1894, 6,000,000 were sacrificed to the rule 
of Mahdism that prevailed in those days; and now both Keypti 
and the Soudan are countries in which happiness and prosperity 
reign. Oh, that I had the time, and one of these days, I tell 
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vou—and I warn you now that that is a threat—I shall examine 
every stone of those edifices and test it by the standards of your 
American demvecracy, and I wilk call upon you, a liberty-loving, 
justice-loving people, to give your verdict when you have heard 
sl the facts of the case. 

And, Mr. Taft, I have only desired, in the observations that I 
have made to you, to get rid of some false notion of imperialism 
which may linger in the minds of some who do not like the word 
“empire.” It is so that we may understand, so that I may have 
the opportunity of putting before you what is the true spirit 
of the British Empire, that I have ventured to trespass upon 
your kindness in deuling with something to-night that is purely 
British. 

Of one thing I do believe I ean be assured, whatever criti- 
cisms may be leveled at the British Empire—and I admit there 
are many, particularly in the past—we have had lessons to learn, 
and you taught us the biggest one—wherever the Union Jack 
flies there British rule is administered with justice. We may 
make mistakes; of course we do; but the men that go out to 
rule are the men who are saturated, to use the expression which 
I love—and that came from you, Mr. Taft, and coming from you 
it meant uv great deal—saturated with the greac ideals which 
you have formed of British justice. Nothing is to me so gruati- 
fying, not because I am the permanent head of the British judi- 
ciary, but because it is a British tradition that there should be 
justice; it is because it embodies exactly what you and we so 
much love. When [I hear from great lawyers and your most 
distinguished citizens, like Mr. Taft, and those with whom I 
meet in familfar conversation, that you have the greatest ad- 
iniraution for the British judges—may I say particularly of the 
past—then I realize that that is a bond between us, one whieh 
helps us with our empire and forms the closest parallel with one 
of the ideals of your Republic. Through it all, looking at every 
aspect of it, there we see the old Commonwealth, this eld British 
Empire, from whose loins issued that young ehild which has 
grown to immense stature now, and its young and ardent man- 
hood, going over to France to take its part with the young and 
virile manhood of the old country, neither one of them thinking 
which is the older and which is the younger country, neither 
ene of them thinking which one of us is really going to gain the 
greater laurels, but both of them thinking only of this, “* How 
ean we best serve our country? How can we best manage to do 
our share for a victory of the common cause?” 

We are living in a time of great crises. Do not let us make 
any mistake about it, and, above all, do not let us be misted 
by a false optimism. The man who is so far a true optimist 
that he never doubts the ultimate victory any more than he 
would doubt his religion is the man who at the same time looks 
the faets in the face and takes care that, although he is certain 
of the victory, there shall be no neglect of the preparations 
necessary to secure it. 

When I think of all that has happened since this war started, 
in August, 1914, of all that has been suffered by the allies, by 
our noble and heroic allies, the French, with their country in- 
vaded and some of its wealthiest and most productive parts in 
the oeeupation of the enemy, with its women to-day working, 
aye, aS Women never worked before, I am reminded of a picture 
that I have seen myself over there. I remember one day stand- 
ing with a great French general and seeing a village being 
shelled by the Germans. As we stood there I saw, early in the 
morning, somewhere about half past 6 o’clock, when it was 
barely light, an old man and an old woman coming along from 
that very village. I watched them approach, one carrying a 
loaf of bread under an arm and the other a chicken in a bag 
and vegetables in another, and I wondered. You can picture to 
yourself the scene, with shells bursting around them, far nearer 
to them than they were to us, they coming out of the very vil- 
lage upon which the shells were being poured and which were 
then shattering the homes. I asked the French general what 
it meant. He said, “It is that those old people have lived all 
their lives in the old eottage in that village. Everything they 
eare for is there, except their children, who are out there in 
the trenches. These people go back to their home at night, 
when they think they will be safe, because there wilt be no 
shelling.” ‘This was in the early days of the war, before there 
was so mueh night shelling as there is now. “They go back 
there, knowing the risk they run, merely that once again they 
may sleep in the old home. In the early morning out they 
come and walk some distance off beyond reach of the shells, 
carrying their food with them for the day. They sit and rest 
until night and then they go back to the home to see if it still 
exists or if it has been shattered by German shells.” 

When you think of it, that is, after all, but a simple incident, 
but i¢ ernme to my mind as I was speaking to you, and I need 
hot excuse myself for having related it. Similar incidents are 
seen daily. ‘There that country stands, never wavering. 
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Neither will I.dwell upon the wrongs of Belgium; they are too 
familiar to us all. Nor will I dwell upon the fortitude of that 
people which is vanquished for the moment, but only fer the 
moment, and so far as the occupation of its territery is con- 
cerned. I am not minded in addressing you to go threugh the 
various abies and deat with them. It is sufficient to say they 
are all splendidly playing their parts. I want to impress upon 
you, if you will permit me, that- we must keep our attention 
steadily concentrated on our aim. We must not allow ourselves 
to be deflected in any way from our purpose, We must never 
allow ourselves to waver in our determination. We must “curry 
on,” determined, come what may, that there ean be but one end, 
and there will only be an end when at last out of all this horror 
and misery, out of all the sacrifices that have been brought to 
the altar of the common cause, there is secured in the end that 
justice and lasting peace which will mean victory for you, 
vietery for us, victory for all who care for justice, victory for 
all who love liberty, victory for all who have at heart the benetit 
of all humanity. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. WILLIAM 8. VARE, 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 13, 1918. 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the report of the 
congressional committee, commposed of three Members of the 
House and three Members of the Senate, which agreed, with a 
vote of 5 te 1, that the pneumatic-tube service is efficient, the 
attacks against this service are continued. ! 

The substitution of automobiles in the place of the tube mail 
service in Philadelphia would not be a move for economy, be- 
eause it is shown in the appropriation bills that the cost of au- 
tomobile service has increased 300 per cent in the last few 
years, with no reduction in any other branch which the automo- 
bile service was supposed to assist. It is fair to assume that 
if the cost of the automobile service in other branches of postal 
work has increased it would do so in taking the place of the 
pneumatic tubes. , 

The city of Philadelphia has been favored with this exeellent 
service since 1895, and during that time there has been no meri- 
terious complaint. It has been commended by business men 
and postal officials, The present mayor, Hon. Thomas B. Smith, 
former postmaster in Philadelphia, assures me that during his 
term as postmaster the service was excellent, being efficient and 
a great benefit. 

The streets of PhiladIphia are congested. Traffic in the cen- 
tral part of the eity is becoming a very serious preblem. The 
coroener’s court is being called upon almost daily to pass upon 
deaths of citizens caused by automobile trucks. The city of 
Philadelphia is doing everything to relieve this congestion, liav- 
ing obtained permission from the State legislature to construct 
subways for the double purpose of rapid transit and relieving 
eongestion on the surface. The general tendency is to get as 
much as possible of the publie-utility service underground, 

It is my tirm belief that in the net very distant future it witl 
be necessary for the oflicials of Philadelphia to consider the 
advisability of double-decked streets to relieve congestion in the 
eentral -part of the city. 

The distinguished chairman of the committee [Mr. Moon] 
said that if we wanted pneumatiec-tube serviee we should build 
a larger one. This surely is not in line with conservaiion. The 
Government is calling all the labor availuble and for all the 
material that can be manufactured to aid in carrying out the 
war program. Therefore additional tube service cin not be con- 
sidered now. ‘To purchase additional automobiles at extrava- 
gant prices is not good business judgment. To tuke additional 
chauffeurs, whom the War Department so badly needs, would be 
hampering the war pregram and interfering with the war trans- 
portation service. 

Se far as the price is concerned, which is to be fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, I feel that there could not be 
any overcharge for the system and that the method of purchase 
is eminently fair. To have these power houses idle and to have 
these underground tubes out of service would be criminal, con- 
sidering the demands of the coun ry for an efficient war service. 

I hope that the Members of this House passing finally on this 
proposition will bear in mind that Pennsylvania is furnishing 
one-tenth of the men to help win the war, one-tenth of the money 
to finance it; that the city of Philadelphia is furnishir ! t 
one-half of the ships which will be used to transport 
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supplies to Europe, and surely when the claims of Philadelphia 
are presented in such a fair proposition as this they should 
be considered favorably by this House, and I hope the Senate 
amendment will be agreed to. 

I am inserting a letter from the joint committee of Philadel- 
phia trade bodies on retention of pneumatic-tube mail service 
to Postmaster General Burleson on the question, which is self- 
explanatory. It is as follows: 


Hon. ALBERT SIDNEY BURLESON, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D, C. 
Sin: In my letter of April 11, addressed jointly to you and to Hon. 
A. I. Rovss, I demonstrated that the latter’s personal minority report 


condemning the pneumatic mail-tube system is a mere echo of your 
previous attacks, *vhile your pronunclamento of March 22, reechoing 
your echo discloses you as the sole source and inspirer of the campaig 

I address to you, therefore, my further examinations of the methods 
employed to discredit the tubes by you or your representatives. By 
some strange means postal employees have been induced to reverse the 
uniformly favorable judgment which the department had passed on the 
tubes for nearly a quarter of a century. Isolated criticisms have been 


singled out of reports otherwise favorable and presented as adverse 
opinions of experts. Mavipulated statistics, inaccurate comparisons, 
and unwarranted conclusions abound in both your attacks and Mr. 


ROUSE'S report. 

It is understood that you have never examined the pneumatic tubes 
and their operation with your own eyes. Do you not assume the 
character of a destructive critic rather than that of a constructive 
administrator when you abuse the business men, city officials, and edi- 
tors of the five chief cities of the country for testifying to the daily 
experience of actual benefits derived from tube service, on the ground 
that they are not personally familiar with the mechanical working of 
the system, while you are ignorant both of the mechanics and the re- 
sults, though it is your duty to acquire personal knowledge of this im- 
portant service of your department, at least before you attempt to de- 
stroy it? 4 

In the hope of repairing to some degree your lack of knowledge of the 
object of your attacks, I am sending you a folder, prepared by the 
Pneumatic Transit Co., and furnished, at my request, to our committee, 
containing numerous pictures of the pneumatic mail-tube equipment in 
Philadelphia. ‘These pictures, taken within the last two years, are rep- 
resentative of conditions at the present moment, not only in this city 
but also in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston. 

I suggest that you owe it to the public carefully to examine these 
pictures and note the refutation they give to two allegations against 
the tube system. Some of the postal officials who, at your direction, 
have recently drafted briefs strangely at variance in their unfavorable 
view of the tubes with the previous departmental attitude have 
dilated on the extravagance of paying rental for the space used by 
the tube equipment. ‘The argument lacks any element of good faith. 
No Government-owned post-office building has been built larger to 
accommodate tubes, nor have larger quarters for’ substations been 
rented because of them, ‘The space is there; the question is how to 
use it to the best advantage of the service. 


Now, while you may never have scen a tube, possibly at some time 


in your career you have looked in at a post-office station, and I call 
upon you to admit that the tube terminals as pictured in the accom- 
panying folder occupy no more space than a motor-truck load of 
pouches would cover if dumped on the same floor. As to the com- 
pressing apparatus supplying the motive power for tube operation, 
in each case it is installed in a basement and adds nothing to the 
rental cost of the post office or station. 

But these pictures are even more important as refutations of a 
more serious charge against the tube system, its advocates, and its 
owners, In your annual report for 1917 and your statement of 
March 22, 1918, you charge that the tube properties have become 
worthless; that they are worn out and dilapidated; and that their 
owners desire to unload them upon the Government, knowing that 
they are about to break down and become unserviceable. Mr. ROUSE, 
in his personal minority report, faithfully echoes you in expanded 
form, but he reaches a climax which I should suppose the tube com- 
panies might consider dangerously near the border of libel when 
he SAYS: 

*‘Iivery influence possible has been exerted by the owners of the 
tubes to unload onto the Government this property, which within 


2 few years, unless entirely rebuilt, will become 

That is a serious charge. It stigmatizes the tube companies as 
attempted defrauders of the Government. But if it has no basis in 
fact it stigmatizes those who make it as attempted misleaders of 
public and congressional opinion. I ask you to study these pictures 
and then put the question to your own conscience, Is it fair, is it 
sensible, to call these businesslike engines, these sturdy tubes and 
containers, “junk”? Can you point to any sign that they are worn 
out? Do they look like something “ worthless” which must be 
*‘unloaded ”’ or like well-conditioned, competent, up-to-date apparatus? 

“Junk?” Is it not a curious kind of “junk” which forwards 
25,000,000 pieces of first-class mail daily and expedites from five 
to seven million pieces daily beyond the speed of any other service 
vet devised? Nowhere in all your attacks have you or Mr. Rovse 
denied these accomplishments. Are you not a bit careless with your 
rhetoric when you call the system which does this “ junk"? 

Mr. Rowse even takes liberties with the record by intimating that the 
engineering firm of Stone & Webster, employed by the congressional com- 
mnission to investigate the tubes as a utility, made no investigation of 


aK,” 


the physical condition of the properties. Yet one has only to turn to the 
report of the engineers to read these statements: 
“As a mechanical device, we find the pneumatic tube to be a well- 


developed mechanism. 

“ There are practically no interruptions due to defects in the plant or 
design. 

“The amount of money spent for maintenance of the machinery bas 
been relatively small, yet the equipment appears to be in good operating 
condition. We had opportunity to examine the underground pipes at 
several points and found no evidence of deterioration. 

“In our opinion, the pipe and street work, which includes the larger 
part of the total investment, should have a physical life ef upward of 
OU years.” 
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Really this is a most healthy lot of “ junk ” which, after a quarter of 
a century's hard, practical usage, shows no sign of deterivration and is 
good for 50 years yet. And let it be noted that these conclusions of 
Stone & Webster bear out exactly the conclusions of the 1914 congres- 
sional commission, which also examined the tubes with care. 

In fact, it would seem that to you and Mr. Rouse belongs exclusively 
the discovery that the pneumatic-tube system is * junk.” ; 

Very truly, yours, 
Emin DP. ALBRECHT. 





The Pneumatic Tube Mail Service in the City of Chicago, II. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. KING, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 13, 1918. 


Mr. KING. Mr, Speaker, the motto of the city of Chicago is 
*T will,” which is expressive of her initiative in all things for 
her civic advancement, and is, at all times, emblazoned on her 
banner which earried in all her offensive and defensive 
battles. This motto is sometimes modified to mean ‘I will not,” 
losing thereby some of its strength. If you propose to her to 
advance, her answer is, “I will”; if you propose to her to 
retreat, her answer is, “I will not.” She is righteously mighty 
in her work of creating the greatest city on earth and she is 
equally mighty and strong in cleaving to those things which 
she has and which are a necessary and vital part of her life 
and progress. 

Every time you strike to injure the city of Chicago you strike 
directly at every city and farm in the Middle West. There is 
not a congressional district in the States of Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, or Michigan the interests of which are not 
affected immediately by any injury done Chicago. It is, there- 
fore, the duty of every Member hailing from any of those States 
to rise at once to her defense, and it is the special duty for a 
Member from Illinois, in a down-State district, to rise in de- 
fense of his metropolis, 

For more than 20 years a large district of the city of Chicago 
has enjoyed, to its great advantage, the delivery of its first- 
class mail by a system of pneumatic tubes. This system con- 
sists of nine connecting stations and approximately 10 miles of 
double or outgoing tubes and incoming tubes, connecting the 
main post office with the following substations, to wit: Illinois 
Central Station, Twentieth Street, Armour, and stockyards to 
the south; Chicago Avenue to the north; and La Salle Street 
Station, Union Station, and Grand Central to the west. The 
tubes are laid between the stations in the streets below the 
surface, and are made of cast-iron pipes 8 inches inside diam 
eter, whose life is estimated at more than 50 years, and which 
are supplied with suitable apparatus for dispatching and re- 
ceiving the containers. 

The function of these tubes is to dispatch rapidly letter mai! 
from post offices and branch stations to railway terminals, and 
the reverse. Interruptions in tube service are mostly traceable 
to carelessness of employees or to interference with lines from 
outside causes. It is conceded on all sides that.the pneumatic 
tube system in Chicago is mechanically perfect and is now per- 
forming and has performed its functions with rapidity 
exactness. 

The records show—upon a test being made in 1915—that in 
Chicago the total number of letters mailed per day at tube 
stations was 2,028,469 and local-delivery letters 319,884; and 
the records in the Post Office Department show that from 
three to five million letters are advanced in delivery each day 
by the tubes which otherwise would be delayed. Therefore 
there can be no doubt that the pneumatic-tube mail service in 
the city of Chicago is a going concern. Mr. Montgomery, speak- 
ing for the Chicago Association of Commerce of the system in 
Chicago and its work, said: 

Such pneumatic-tube service is 2 convenient, expeditious, and valuable 
auxiliary in the transportation of mails, and such pneumatic-tube serv 
ice should be enlarged and extended to other points of collection and 
distribution in order to make it a properly efficient part of the Govern- 
ment local system. 

It is now proposed, by the defeat of the appropriation now 
under discussion, to * junk” the entire pneumatic-tube system, 
to throw conservation of material to the winds, and increase 
the scrap pile by adding to it the entire pneumatic-tube mail 
system of Chicago, installed at the cost of $1,000,000, and in 
perfect working order to-day. And what for? To transport 
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the mails over the cobblestones and through the congested thor- 
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ouchfares of Chicago in rubber-tired automobiles, the most ex- 
pensive method of transportation yet devised by man. It is 
proposed to tear up the tubes threugh which containers carry 
mail without interruption at the rate of 30 miles an hour and 
supplant them by “tin Lizzies,” and this move is sought to be 
made against the city of Chicago, without its consent, and 
against the expressed, unanimous desire of its citizens. Mr. 
Montgomery says: 

Construction by the Government of an additional pneumatic-tube 
service can relieve the streets of Chicago from further congestion. 

Mr. John W. O'Leary, president of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, on this point says: 

We believe that pnenmatic-tube service is or can be made vastly 
superior in service rendered to track deliveries, and that such serviee 
is demanded by the physical condition of our streets. 

Mr. D. F. Kelley, of Mande! Bros., says: 

We feel certain that with the present congested condition of the 


down-town district it would bé disastrous to have additional automo- 
piles come in, which would be the ease if the tubes were abandoned. 

Mr. Homer J. Buckley, a prominent business man of Chicago, 
says: 

tientlemen, the present attitude on the part of the mail-wagon men 
of Chicago and the way they drive around is a positive disgrace. ‘The 
lives and property of the citizens of Chicago are in jeopardy every min- 
ute, They take the right of way of the pedestrians of Chicago and 
trample right over them, 

Mr. Seaver, chairman of the postal-service committee of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce, testified before the commit- 
tee as follows: 

fhe CHAIRMAN. Are you satisfied that this pneumatie-tube service 
gives you a more efficient service as to letters than an automobile 
would give you, or not? * * # 

Mr. Seaver, To get some basic fact, I should say “yes.” Illustrat- 
ing it by an absolute fact, you can send a letter from here to the stock- 
yards district through the carrier in 8 minutes. It comes out there 
in 8 minutes if put mn that tube, and a man out there can get a proof 
of an advertisement and can make his corrections on that proof and 
you can get action in 30 minutes. Now. if you had to act through an 
automobile, as Mr. Buekley has said, coming down at breakneck speed 

they do, certainly it would not give us business men the service we 
get; and to inerease that service and to send an automobile to the 
stockyards every 50 minutes would greatly increase the congestion 
with which our mail is handled. * * * Every additional truck put 
on the streets inereases the congestion. That's our great argument 
why we should like the tube service continued. 

Mr. Heller, of the North Central Business District Associa- 


tion, Says: 


The two fast trains between Chicago and the East—the Twentieth 
entury and the Broadway Limited—vyet into Chicago about 9.30 in the 
morning, ‘The mail from those trains is tubed over to the general post 
office and to our station in time to make the 10.30 carrier. The man 
ean get his mail ‘rom those two trains from the East some time shortly 
after 10.30, depending how far along the route he is: and the return- 
mg trains to the East leave about 12.30 at noon and the mail from our 
t‘thicage Avenue station for those trains closes at 12.15. Now, if he 
rots h il around 11 o’clock, he can answer that letter, get it into 
the C <0 Avenue station. and have it tubed down to the general 
pest ofice and have it cateh that train. Now, if truck service were 
d upon we could net do that, 
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From the foregoing testimony it is not difficult to gather what 
ihe consensus of business opinion is in Chicago on the subject 
of junking the pneumatic-tube system and substituting the auto- 
mobile. The very situation of the main post-office building, in 
the eenter of the crowded loop district, and the trafiie condi- 
iions surrounding it, preclude the possibility of successfully 
‘arrying the mail by autos which is now pushed through the 
tubes in the city of Chicago, 

To illustrate this, let me refer to the vehicle traffie as shown 


by the report of an expert on the four sides and through the 
center of the main post-office building in Chicago, which is 
bounded on the north by Adams Street, on the east by Dear- 
born Street, on the south by Jackson Boulevard, and on the 
vest by Clark Street. 

On September 28, 1917, when the test was made, 206 vehicles 
passed toward the west between 11 a. m. and 12 noon, and 210 
toward the east on Adams Street, adjoining the post office and 
in front of the entrance to the driveway which passes through 
the center of the post-office building. During the same hour 
270 vehicles passed north and 255 vehicles passed south on 
Dearborn Street, on the west side of the post-office building, 
and on the south of the said building during the same hour, 
and in front of the entrance of said driveway, there passed, go- 
ing west, 559 vehicles, and going east 592 vehicles: and on 
Clark Street during the same hours, on the west side of the 
post-office building, there passed 229 vehicles going north and 
~23 vehicles going south. 

On the same day, between the hours of 5 p. m. and 6 p. m., 
there passed on Adams Street and in front of the driveway of 
the post-office building, 209 vehicles going west and 229 vehicles 
going east; and on Dearborn Street during this hour there 
passed 244 vehicles going north and 263 vehicles going south; 
and on Jackson Bx ulevardy in front of said entrance and during 
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the same hour, 605 vehicles passed west and 595 vehicles passed 
east; and on Clark Street, during the same hour, 202 vehicles 
passed north and 168 vehieles passed south. 

And on the same day, between the hours of 8 a. m. and 
6 p. m., there passed in front of the entrance of the north drive- 
way of the said post office 1.879 vehicles going west and 1.820 
vehicles going east. And on Dearborn Street during said hoeut 
there passed 2,162 vehicles going north and 2,353 vehieles going 
south; and on Jackson Boulevard, which passes the south en- 
trance of said post-office building, on the same day and during 
the said hours there passed 5,024 vehicles going west and 5.229 
vehicles going east; and on Clark Street, on the same day and 
during the same hours, between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m., there 
passed 2,095 vehicles going north and 2,016 vehicles going south; 
and during this same time there were 455 vehicles which entered 
and passed through and out of the driveway of the post-office 
building, and during the same time there were 55 interruptions 
in traffie every hour. 

The total number of vehicles passing on all sides of the said 
post-office building in the 10 hours from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. on 
September 28, 1917, were 10,293. Therefore it will be seen that 
to attempt to substitute as quick a movement of mail as the 
underground pneumatic tube, out of and into this building, is 
practically an impossibility, and, as a matter of fact, can not 
be done without great additional expense, delayed mail, and tre- 
mendous interruptions to traffic. 

For this pneumatic-tube service the Government pays the 
company now operating the same in the city of <Shicago the sum 
of $170,583 per annum. It is proposed rather than junk this 
valuable property that the Government purehase the same, in- 
cluding all the other plants in the country, at a sum not to excee:! 
$4.432,622, which sum should be extended over a period of 
years in such a manner that partial payments, together with 
4 per cent interest on unpaid balances, including eost of opera- 
tion, as reported by the commission’s engineers, shall not exceed 
the present annual expenditure of approximately $776,000 for 
tube service. It is further proposed that the purchase price f 
the pneumatic-tube system in Chicago be determined by a refel 
ence to the Interstate Commerce Commission, who shall fix a 
physical valuation for the same, considering the nature and con- 
ditions of the titles to the property. On the 38d day of Mare 
1917. the whole controversy was referred to a joint commis- 
sion of Congress, headed by that distinguished statesman, Sen- 
ator J. H. BANKHEAD, which commission investigated thoroughly 
the whole subject; first, as to the value of tube service: second, 
as to the value of properties, franchises, and equipment; and 
third, as to the cost and terms upon which the same might be 
purchased. This commission has recommended the purchase 
and taking over of these pneumatic-tube systems by the Govy- 
ernment, and it seems to me that the recommendation of th 
high commission should be adopted without a disseniing voice 

As for the great city of Chicago, nowhere do I find anything 
but the warmest commendation for the efficiency of the system 
and the necessity for the continuation of this service: not only 
that, but so enthusiastic are the citizens of Chicago, as repr 





sented by its business associations, financial institutions. and 
large business and manufacturing concerns, that they are de- 
manding an extension, so that the same shall be branched out 
and operated over the entire municipali T desire re- 
flected in the following resolution ad p “l by the Chicago As 
sociation of Commerce, to wit: 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the Chicago Association of ( 


merce it would be a mistake and a step backward to «'seonti: 





impair the pneumatic-tube service, but tha n tt I j re 
be extended and enlarged as conditions and postal requirements d 
velop, and that the character of s\ } i part of tt i t 
System of the Government lo v s the desirabitit f 





iltimate control and operation and hip by the Government 


And the Chicago Examiner of January 28, 1918, says: 
Not this community alone, but 
throughout the West and Mid 
prompt handling of first-class mail in this cit) 





This paper, speaking generally, says: 


The tubes are already constructed. Ti 


are fully indorsed by many millions who id 
them, and protest against their removal ) 
Department can not afford to take such a rea nd 
the great American cities can not afford to } ken 
which will place them under burden nd 





a matter as the prompt delivery of the daily 
And as late as January 14, 
passed the following resolution, to wit: 


Resolecd, That the pneumatic mail rvice now existing in 
is not only indispensab’e to the prompt and ur ‘ inted mover 
letter mail, but it is also desirable as a means of lessening trafti 
gestion and danger, and the abolition of that serv would 
ously detrimental to the residents of this city, ecla t 


neers interests, 
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The Rotary Club of Chicago has made a recent examination 
of the pneumatic system in Chicago and commends the same, as 


‘ 


indicated in the following letter, to wit: 


Cuicaco, March 21, Is, 


aRD J. KING, 
tative from Vifteenth District of Illinois, 





House Office Building, Washington, D, C. 
Dear Mr. Kina: It gives me considerable pleasure to have received 
your letter, in which you intimate that we are right on the question 


of our pneumatic-tube service in the city of Chicago, Our organiza- 
tion always tries to be right on public questions, and we never indorse 
snuything until after a thorough investigation. Our committee inves- 
tigated these tubes during 1916, and before the joint congressional com- 
mittee conducted their hearing in Chicago in 1917, they inviting our 
organization to appear before them, our representatives, in order to be 


prepared with first-hand information, made another investigation, 
This committee was composed of Mr. C. W. Smith, editor of Farm En- 
gineering, and Mr. William E. Kier, of the Kier Letter Co., of Chicago. 
Respectfully, 
RoTARY CLUB OF CHICAGO, 
(Signed) CHAS, J. BECKER, 

President, 
In the interest of economy, Mr. Speaker, in support of good 
business judgment as well as good horse sense, it would seem 


that the report of the commission should be followed and the 
pneumatic system passed into the hands of the Government for 
future expansion and development. 
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rrussianism. 


\ masterly analysis of Prussian thought and purpose in relation to 
other Governments and free peoples. 
Tl supreme duty of America to “carry this war to victory and 
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rae House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Friday, June 14, 1918. 


SMALL. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
iiouse to extend my remarks in the Recorp I append 
un address delivered by the Secretary of State, Hon. Robert 
Lansit at Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., on June 10, 
Very seldom have I submitted such a request, and I was induced 

de so in this instance after reading this very timely and 
appropriate address. It gives evidence of careful preparation 
nnd is expressed with the accuracy and forceful diction so 
characteristic of this distinguished premier under the present 
adininistration. If a tnasterly analysis of the Prussian 
thought and purpose as exemplified by the Imperial Government 
of Germany in its relations to all independent Governments 
nnd peoples. Its defiance of all moral obligations, its “ deifica- 
tion of brute force, with the attendant right of the strong to 
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he niuisters of the weak,” and its evil dream of world domination 
are set forth in such an impressive and convincing manner as 
vill arrest the attention and arouse the determination of the 


\inerican people to win this war and remove this menace to 
world peace. It was scarcely necessary for the speaker to have 
expressed his conclusion regarding the duty of free America to 
and humble this monster among the nations of the 
world, but it will serve as an incentive to stronger and more 
persistent determination and action. I hope that the address 
will be widely read by intelligent citizens who will wish to 
learn from such an authoritative source a recapitulation of the 
compelling reasons why America entered this war. 

The address is as follows: 

“In these days when the thought and energy of the Nation 

re concentrated on the terrible drama in which we are playing 
so vilal a part it would be idle to take as the theme of a dis- 
one not directly connected with the subject which is 
dominant in every mind. It is, therefore, my purpose to con- 
sider for a few moments the origin and elements of Prussianism 
and its relation to the world-wide desire for peace. 

“The American people by a gradual process of reasoning 
have reached the firm conviction that a German victory in the 
iuropean struggle would result in the greatest of perils to this 
country and to those principles of government which have been 
ours since we became an independent Nation. Whatever may 
have been our past judgments, we now realize the sinister char- 
acter of Prussianism which has been manifested in this war. 
And yet, with this realization of the truth, I find that many 
Americans, even among those intellectually equipped, haye but 
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vague ideas of the perverted mental attitude which made Prus- 
sianism possible, and of the reason why a compromise founded 
upon the Prussian conception of international rights must not 
even be considered. 

“To a man who thinks true in these days, when passion or 
hysteria distorts opinions, Prussianism and the idea of an en-’ 
during and just peace among nations can never be brought into 
harmony. They can no more mingle than can oil and water. 
They are at the very antipodes of human thought. We should, 
then, comprehend the true meaning of Prussianism in order to 
understand the great obstacle to-day to a return to peace while 
Prussianism is still in power. 

“In considering the elements of Prussianism which made this 
war inevitable, we should also consider the relation of Prus- 
sianism to peace, the supreme desire of mankind, and its rela- 
tion to war with all its sufferings and destructiveness. The 
wastes of western Europe, the ships and corpses in the ocean’s 
depths, the forest of crosses marking the graves of slaughtered 
men, the legions of torn and crippled humanity, and the wretched 
throngs of unhappy women and children are sad witnesses to 
the horrors of war. On these spectacles of brutality, misery, 
and desolation, all civilized peoples gaze with anguish and 
bitterness. 

“As there comes an increasing realization of the needlessness 
of it all, indignation and anger burn in the hearts of men. But 
in spite of the bitterness aroused by these tragical scenes they 
hope for peace, they pray for peace, and they look forward to 
that day when rest will come to this tormented world which 
has endured so much. Yet, even as they hope and pray and 
search the future with yearning eyes, the armies and navies of 
democracy fight on with a grim determination which seems to 
contradict the hope and purpose of humanity. 

* Peace the world may seek with passionate longing, but not a 
peace which contains the seeds of future wars and future suffer- 
ing. When an end comes to this great war, as it will come, it 
must result in a peace that is final and enduring. 

“Surely mankind has not borne this burden of agony for 
naught. After all this woe and waste a temporary and un- 
stable peace would be a curse rather than a blessing. <A firm 
foundation must be found and is to be found in the frank and 
clear declaration by President Wilson of the aims which the 
Republic seeks in this war and which, with God’s help, it will 
attain, whatever the cost may be. Nothing less will satisfy the 
American people; nothing less will content the democracies of 
the earth. 

“The conditions which prevailed prior to August, 1914, pro- 
duced this conflict. It is not, then, in a return to the status quo 
ante that lasting peace is to be found, though that with domina- 
tion of the Slavic peoples on their eastern borders appears now 
to be the minimum terms of the Teutonic powers. ‘To restore 
those prewar conditions wouid be to invite a new disaster. 
Peace must rest on a more substantial basis, for the world seeks 
to have done with war and with conditions which produce war. 
However long it may take, however great the sacrifice may be, 
physical might uncontrolled by morality must never again be 
considered a standard of international right. Justice must and 
will become the supreme force in human affairs. No other re- 
sult will insure civilization against the evil passions which to- 
day convulse the earth. 

* TI do not believe—in fact, it seems to me to be unbelievable— 
that the blood of brave and devoted hearts, so generously poured 
out on land and sea in the cause of liberty, is being shed in vain, 
or that the vast treasures, wrested from the earth by man’s en- 
terprise and industry, are being wasted in the support of so 
sacred a cause. But these lives and these riches have been 
wasted unless from the ashes of these sacrifices, which have 
been offered on the altar of liberty, there arises a peace which 
shall endure. It can not be that the merciful Ruler of the Uni- 
verse has permitted humanity to suffer all this without confer- 
ring a lasting blessing. 

“The conditions which brought on this war are rooted in the 
past and are not of sudden or spontaneous growth. They are 
the natural development of influences which have been long at 
work in Prussianized Germany and which the rest of the world 
ought to have perceived but did not. We can now with a clear 
vision look back through the history of Prussia and see the 
motives which inspired the conduct of her rulers. We can now 
read the words of Prussia’s statesmen and of the masters of re- 
cent German thought with understanding minds. 

“We now recognize that the policies of the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Germany and the boasted ‘kultur’ of the German 
people have been concentrated ou the single purpose of expand- 
ing the territory and power of the Prussian Kmperor of Ger- 
many until he, through the possession of superior force, became 
the primate of all the rulers of the earth. World dominion was 
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the supreme object. That was and is the central thought of 
Prussianism. It excited the cupidity of the governing and 
wealthy classes of the Empire and dazzled with its anticipated 
glories and by its promise of a boasted racial superiority the 
German millions who were to be the instruments of achieve- 
ment. Germans of high and low degree believed dominion over 
all nations to be the destiny of their race, and with a devotion 
and zeal worthy of a better cause turned their energies into 
those channels which would aid the ruling class in their plans 
to attain the summit of earthly power, Germany's vaunted 
‘place in the sun.’ 

“T know that many Germans indignantly deny that this ambi- 
tion for supremacy has inspired the conduct of the German 
Government or that it existed in the minds of the German peo- 
ple. I wish sincerely that it were so, for it would make the 
problems of the future far more easy of solution. But the 
numerous utterances of German thinkers and writers belie 
these defenders of Germany’s purity of motive. 

“Tt is hardly open to debate, in the light of subsequent 
events, that the philosophical and political ideas which have 
been taught for years from the university platforms, from the 
pulpits, and through the printed word to young and old in Ger- 
many excited in them an insolent pride of blood and infused 
into their national being an all-absorbing ambition to prove 
themselves ‘supermen,’ chosen by natural superiority and by 
divine mandate to be rulers of the earth. Not only in Ger- 
many but among those of German descent in other lands has 
this pernicious belief spread, linking Germans everywhere to 
the ‘fatherland,’ in the hope that they would be considered 
worthy to share in the future glory of the masters of the 
world. 

“A few examples of the teachings which have so moulded Ger- 
man character and implanted in the German mind false con- 
eptions of life will suflice to show their nature and the evil 
influences which they exerted on a people peculiarly susceptible 
to flattery and possessed by a selfishness which blunted their 
ense of honor and of moral obligation. 

“Prof. Theuden, imbued with an astounding vanity, which 
s characteristically German, declared, as the great war began, 
‘Germany, as the preponderant power in a pan-German league, 
vill with this war attain world supremacy.’ And Poehlmann, 
n considering the good to Germany which would result from 
he conflict, wrote to his fellow countrymen: ‘ We shall be an 

neonquerable people capable of ruling the world.’ 

“These words but described those visions which the German 
Nhilosophers, acting possibly under the direction and certainly 
vith the approval of their Government, had so constantly con- 
ijured up to allure and tempt the German people. They were 
ittered before the great Prussian war machine had failed in 
ts first endeavor to plow its way through to Paris and in 
roving itself to possess the irresistible force in which its 

lilders believed, 

“A decade before the war, Reiner, inspired with the imperial- 
sm of Prussia, announced: 

“It is precisely our craving for expansion which drives us into 
ic paths of conquest, in view of which all chatter about peace and 
umanity can and must remain nothing but chatter.” 

“ Not less ominous to liberty are the words of Prof. Meinecke: 

“ We want to become a world people. Let us remind ourselves that 
he belief in our mission as a work! people has arisen from our origi- 
ally purely spiritual impulse to abserb the world into ourselves.” 

“ Observe that extraordinary phrase ‘ to absorb the world into 
ourselves.” To conceive such a national destiny is to resurrect 
he dead ambitions of an Alexander or a Caesar; to teach it 
is a right to young men is to sow in their minds an egotism 

hich breeds distorted conceptions of individual honor and jus- 
tice, and gives to them an utterly false standard of national life. 

‘** Not alone from the lecturer and the essayist came this idea 
‘hat the Germans are a superior race set apart to rule the world, 
It was preached in the pulpits as a divine truth by those who 
even had the effrontery to support their assertions by references 
0 the Holy Scriptures. Listen to some of the thoughts pro- 
claimed by ordained ministers of Christ to their German con- 
eregations : 

“It may sound proud, my friends, but we are conscious that it is 
also in all humbleness that we say it: The German soul is God's soul; 
t shall and will rule over mankind.” 

“May we be spared the consequences of German ‘ humble- 
hess, which fairly struts and swaggers and whieh finds further 
expression in the words of another doctor of divinity when he 
‘leclares: ‘ Verily the Bible is our book. It was given and as- 
signed to us, and in it we read the original text of our destiny, 
Which proclaims to mankind salvation or disaster as we will it.’ 

**As we will it. There in four words is the whole story of 
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the Prussian doctrine of the ‘ superman,’ of a ‘ place In the sun,’ 
of ‘world dominion. What a combination of sacrilege and 
vanity to assume that the Almighty would confer on x people 
such as the Prussians have shown themselves to be Divine 
powers on earth! 

“ These are enough, though many more might be given, to show 
the monstrous ideas which have for a generation been poured 
into the receptive minds of a stolid, stubborn people unhabitu- 
ated to think for themselves, and who have, through these ideas, 
become fairly saturated with belief in their invincible power, 
in their racial superiority, and in God’s selection of them, or, 
rather, of their rulers, to be His partners in governing the 
world. 

“Side by side with the egotistical conception of the Prussians 
that they have a monoply on the favor and power of the 
Creator there is another which is utterly savage and wi 
Christian. While it has been variously expressed by the mate- 
rialists of this generation, Felix Dahn 40 years ago uttered the 
naked thought which has since been interpreted into action 
German militarism. Thus wrote the poet, ‘It is the jeyous 
German right with the hammer to win land. We areof the ham- 
mer god and mean to inherit his empire ’—that is, the earth. 

“This deification of brute force with the attendant right of 
the strong to be masters of the weak touched a responsive 
chord in the Prussian mind and was by some paradoxical pree- 
ess welded to the so-called Christian philosophy of Vrussia’s 
theologians. Thus Thor and Odin stalk again along the shores 
of the Baltic summoning the tribesmen to baitle. Their blood 
stained altars have again burst into flame in the hearts of the 
Prussians. Their fierce priesthood again clamor for victims. 
In the place of a God of love and merey, the Teutons of the 
north have raised on high their ancestral gods of brutality and 
war. 

“ Paganism, tinetured with modern materialism and a degen- 
erate type of Christianity, broods to-day over Germany. Chiris- 
tian ministers have proclaimed Jehovah to be the national deity 
of the empire, a monopolized ‘German god,’ who relies on the 
physieal might of his people to destroy those who oppose } 
will as that will is interpreted by his chosen race. 
Prussian leaders would harmonize modern thought with their 
ancient religion of physical strength through brutaliz'ng Chris- 
tianity. 

“ Minds filled with such conceptions of the sacredness of con- 
quest and of the divine right of a ruler to command obedience 
have furnished fertile soil for the Prussian policy of acquiring 
territory and mastery by brute force regardless of justice, 
morality, or the rights of others. This strange mental slavery 
of a people as highly developed intellectually as the Germans 
is one of the most extraordinary psychological phenomena of 
modern times. It is hard to analyze it and even harder to find 
for it a plausible explanation. 

“In such congenial environments the ideas of the absorption 
of Belgium and the Netherlands, of the Germanizing of the 
Scandinavian and Slavie countries of Mittel-Europa, and finally 
of a world empire greater even in relative extent than that of 
Macedon or Rome, germinated and thrived. To make read; 
the year and the day when these extravagant dreams of con 
quest were by force of arms to be made realities and when all 
nations would be subjugated by the imperial power of Germany 
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| absorbed the thought and dictated the acts of the Prussians, who 


had so successfully subdued their Germanic neighbors, at first 
physically and later mentally, until they belonged, body and 
soul, to their war lords. 

“With this vast ambition in their hearts the rulers of Ger 
many sent forth swarms of agents throughout the world to 
create, in so far as they were able, conditions favorable to t 
great enterprise. Some sought to win the good will of 
tions to which they were seni; others to alienate or weaken 
the friendships between nation~ whese alliance or mutual su} 
port the German Government feared would constitute a possible 
obstacle to its great scheme of world conquest. 

“Sincere and honest governments, against which these in- 
trigues were directed, believed the Imperial German Govern- 
ment to possess a character like their own. Naturaily trustful 
they fell victims to the snares set to entrap them. There seem 
to have been no depths of infamy which the Germans did not 
sound in earrying out their foreign policy of deception. 

“In what a new light many events of the past appear when 
the truth becomes known. The ‘ vellow-peril’ speech of the 
Kaiser, the wholly unjustified suspicions of imperialistic designs 
on the nart of the United States whispered artfully at 
nations of South America, the financial schemes and revolutions 
promoted secretly by Germans in the Caribbean countries, 1) 


the na- 








el age! of continued turmoil and anti-American feeling 
au ctions in Mexico, and the propaganda of dis- 
titi lity carried on in this country and in Japan are 


‘made in Germany’ directly affecting the 
‘ations of the United States. It is only within 


» « ely recent time that we were fully convineed of 
their origin and gave them their true labels. Yet because we 

nhnocent and trusting the urpleasant truth comes as a 
great wock und excites a deeper resentment. 


In addition to these practices, which had been in operation | 
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lo before the great war and were preliminary to that su- | 
Dp ‘ the Prussian plan, I might refer to the plots 
which, after the war began and while this country was still | 
! 1, were directed, approved, or financed by Count Bern- 

rt Vou Papen. Boy-Ed, Luxburg, Von Eckhardt, and other 
ol il represcntatives and secret agents of the Berlin Govern- | 
mit But uctivities of these men have been exposed and | 
the cefil record is common knowledge, arousing a just 
incignation throughout this country. 

I think I might say, however, that for a long time before 
it cousidered wise to make the facts public the American | 
Government, possessing evidence of their improper conduct, kept 
constant witch over these conspirators who depended upon the 
jnnecent credality of * those idiotic Yankees,’ as Capt. von 
Papen sneerinely called us. These complacent plotters little | 
SUN} d he uch was known of the activities of the German 
Ib issy in Washington, the military agency in New York, the 
‘ lites in various cities, and the numerous spies in German 
‘ vt whom they thought they were deluding. These | 

ents credited the miscarriage of many of their schemes to 
chance, Which, had they known the true enuse, would have given | 
thr me \ indigestible food for thought. 

“Tu of this spirit of hypocrisy and bad faith, manifesting | 

entire luck of conscience, we ought not to be astonished that 
1 Bei l‘oreign Office never permitted a pronaise or a treaty 
ehgugement to stand in the way of a eourse of action which the 
Germ Goverlunent deemed expedient. I need not cite as 
proof of this fact the flagrant violatiens of the treaty neutraliz- 
ing Belginw: and the recent treaty of Brest-Litovsk. This dis- | 
creditable ct wteristic of the German foreign policy was ac- 
cept by German diplomats as a matter of course and as a 
natural hot praiseworthy, method of dealing with other 

overnments.  lrederick the Great, with cynical frankness, once 

i¢ If there is anything to be guined by it, we will be honest. 

If deception is necessary, let us be cheats.” That is, in brief, 

he immeral principle which has controlled the foreign relations 
of Prussian for over a hundred and fifty years. 

It isu fnet not generally known that within six weeks after 
the [ny Governiuent had, in the case of the Susser, given 
to this Go nent solemn promise that it would cease ruth- 
ies ehter on the high seas, Count Bernstorff, appreciating 
th thiessness of the promise, asked the Berlin Foreign Office 
to ine n wuple time before the Campaign of submarine 
murder was renewed in order that he might notify the German 
1) l hips in American ports to destroy their machinery, 
bn ise he anticipated that the renewal of that method of war- 
fare would in all probability bring the United States into the 
war. 

‘ih el! the ambassador knew the character of his Govern- | 
ment and how perfectly frunk he was. He asked for the infor- 
nition without apology or indirection. The very bluntness of 
his message shows thut he was sure that his superiors would 
het take offense at the ussumption that their word was value- 
less and had only been given to gain time, and that, when an 
increase of Germany's submarine fleet warranted, the promise 
would be broken without hesitation or compunction. What a 
commentiury on Berustorff’s estimate of the sense of honor and 


of his own Government! 

this war begen we would not have thought any Gov- 
earth eupable of such indifference to truth. We 
huve been the dupes of the military clique in 
nuse dishonesty of this sort seemed to us inconceiv- 
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able in these days of international honor and Christian civiliza- 
tion. But I believe that the nations, and I am certain that the 
United States, will never ngain be caught in a net of duplicity 
equal to that which was spread all over the world by the Berlin 
Govern We have learned our lesson, and it has cost us 
ar We will never have to learn it again. 

this consideration of Prussianism, with its pagan philos- 
ophy it “version of the German mind, I shall not attempt 
to enter wy a recital of the horrible brutalities perpetrated by 
the German armies in the prosecution of the war. They have | 
been { en told to require repetition. It would be the need- 
le reading of a catalogue of black ceeds of cruelty, which 
Would sicken a tiger, by u nation which claims not only to be 
oral aud possessed of humane sentiments, but to be actually 
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conunissioned by the Supreme Being to carry out His will. I 
only mention them here as a further manifestation of the revival 
in Germany of the adoration of brute strength and pitiless war 
and of the subordination of every noble instinct to the heartless 
materialism of the ruling class, who seek only power and pos- 
sessions, without regard to the means by which they are at- 
tained—in a word, to show what Prussianism means when 
translated into action, 

“ But we ought not to be surprised at these terrible manifesta- 
tions of frightfulness in view of the past record of Prussia. [| 
was Goethe, I think, who said, “The Prussians are naturally 
cruel ; civilization will make them ferocious.” It has made them 
ferocious. Acquired science merely gave them inereused in- 
genuity in the indulgence of their passion for cruelty. Let me 
vead you an extract from an article which appeared in the Fort- 
nightly Review of February, 1871; and, as I read, remember this 
was written of the German invasion of France nearly half a 
century age. It might have been written in February, 1915, so 
truly does it portray Prussianism as we know it to-day: 

“Tor six months one-third of France has been given up to fire and 
sword. For 300 or 400 miles vast armies have poured on. Every village 
they have passed through has been tbe victim of what is only an organ 
ized pillage. Every city has been practically sacked, ransacked on Sys- 
tem ; its citizens plundered, its civil officials terrorized, imprisoned, out 
raged, or killed. The civil population bas been, contrary to the usages 
of modern warfare, forced to serve the invading armies, brutally put to 
death, reduced to wholesale starvation and desolation, Vast tracts of 
the richest and most industrious districts of Europe have been delib- 
erately stripped and plunged into famine, solely in order that the 
invaders might make war cheaply. Irregular troops, contrary to all 
the practices of war, have been systematically murdered and civil popu- 
lations indiscriminately massacred, solely to spread terror. A regular 
system of ingenious terrorism has been directed against civilians, as 


ol 
horrible as anything in the history of civil or religious wars. Large 


and populous cities have been, not once, but twenty, tuirty, forty times 
bombarded and burned, and the women and children in them wanton]; 
slaughtered, with the sole object of inflicting suffering. All this has 
been done, not in license or passion, but by the calculating ferocity of 
scientific soldiers.” 

“And yet the world, in spite of this hideous picture of Prus- 
sianism, failed to read the truth or to profit by it. To-day the 
beast is again at large devouring the helpless victims who fall 
into his power. Has not the time come to end this fiendishness? 

“Much as enlightened mankind may revolt at the idea, the 
only way to stay this onrush of blood and desolation, which is 
the direct consequence of the mad impulses which now hold 
sway over the German mind, is to prove conclusively that the 
Prussian masters of Germany, though they are armed with the 
full strength of the Empire and of its subservient allies, do not 
possess the physical might to impose their will on the human 
race, that the ancient gods of the Teutons are false gods, and 
that the philosophy which has cast over the German people a 
robe of superior attributes is the product of a consuming vanity 
and pride. 

“This idea is distasteful, as it should be, to a world which 
loves peace and craves repose, becuuse the only instrument 
which can be employed is force of arms. It means war, unceas- 
ing war, until the arrogant and brutal Prussians are humbled, 
until the Kaiser and his military chieftains despair of their 
ambitions, until the German people realize that their insolent 
lords are not touched by divine fire and do not have at thei 
command the powers of heaven, The great free nations of the 
globe have the task laid upon them to destroy the spirit of 
Prussianism. This they must accomplish if they would preserve 
for the future those rights of man which it has taken centuries 
of struggle to wrest from the grasp of despotism. 

“If the German Government as it is now constituted should 
succeed to any extent in its purposes, or even if it should not be 
defeated in the present war, the doctrines and hopes which are 
now dominant over the German people will not die. Peace 
under such conditions could hurdly mean more than a brief 
respite from bloodshed, an unstable truce, during which the 
Prussian rulers of the central powers would devote their ener- 
gies to preparing for another onslaught on democracy and lib- 
erty, for another attempt to win world sovereignty. 

“It is true that the free peoples of the exrth would never 
again be found so unprepared as they were before this war toe 
meet a militunt Germany and would never again be victimized 
by German intrigue and perfidy. Every government would look 
to that. But such a state of uncertain peace would compel the 
whole world te remain under arms in anticipation of German 
aggression. The resources of the nations, already so heavily 
taxed by this war, would have to be further burdened for the 
maintenance of great military and naval establishments. Peace 
would be in constant jeopardy, because it would depend on the 
belief of Germany’s rulers as to their ability to succeed in a new 
essay of conquest. 

“It is not such a peace as that which will satisfy the longing 
of the world. It seeks and must have a peace which will silence 


for the future the clash of arms and will make needless the mar- 
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shaling of armies and the assembling of navies, a peace so 
secure and so certain that man’s energies may be safely devoted 
to the productive and not the destructive pursuits of life, and 
nations may develop without fear of becoming the prey of for- 
eign aggression. 

“This great war must end with a decision which will be a 
blessing and not a curse to the present generation and to future 
generations. Prussianism with its distorted ideas, its false 
conceptions, and its intolerable cruelties must be brought to an 
end. The Germanizing of other countries must cease. The 
dream of ‘Hamburg to the Persian Gulf’ and of an enslaved 
Poland and Russia must be dispelled. German diplomacy and 
intrigue, as now practiced, must be proclaimed an international 
crime and suppressed forever. The philosophy of the ‘ super- 
man’ and of world mastery must die discredited. The evil in- 
fluences which have so long poisoned the minds of the German 
people must lose their potency. 

“Until these great objects are accomplished, as they will be 
when the war aims stated by the President are attained, we 
must go on with the war. There is no other way. Peace with- 
out a radical change in present condit'ons or even in those con- 
ditions preceding the war would be interpreted by the German 
people as a vindication of Prussianism. The German Empire 
would continue to accept its doctrines and to menace the world. 

“We must go on with the war, intensifying our efforts and ex- 
pending all our energies and resources, if need be, to obtain the 
«reat purpose for which we strive. This task must not be left 
half done. We must not transmit to posterity a legacy of blood 
and misery. The world must be made a safe place in which 
nations and individuals may live free and happy lives. 

‘We must go on with the war until the desire of the nations 
is satisfied and until human liberty is forever freed from the 
peril which is ours so long as greed and ambition and blood lust 
dominate the German Empire; so long as Prussianism is su- 
preme in the mind of the German people. 

“We may in this great conflict between civilization and 
savagery go down into the valley of shadows, because our foe 
is powerful and inured to war. We must be prepared to meet 
disappointments and temporary reverses, but we must, with 
American spirit, rise above them. With courageous hearts we 
ust go forward until this war is won. 

“Closely associated, as I have been in these critical days, 
With our great leader, Woodrow Wilson, I have been more and 
more impressed with his wise judgment, with his stern de- 
termination to lead democracy to victory, and with his utter 
confidence in the unity and splendid spirit of the Nation. 

“Let us, as loyal citizens of the Republic, serve in this 
mighty crusade against Prussianism, confident, as our President 
is confident, that the righteousness of our cause and the eourage 
and tenacity of the American people will carry this war through 
to victory and to peace.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


TION. JONHN M. C. SMITH, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In tue Hovust or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 13, 1918. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
to extend my remarks I wish to make a statement in relation to 
the laws which provide for granting pensions to our veteran 
soldiers. 

The bill passed by the Senate, June 4, 1918, known as the 
Smoot amendment, was signed by the President on the 10th 
day of June, 1918, and is now a law. It is an amendment of the 
Sherwood pension bill, which passed the House on the 6th day 
of May, 1918. It provides a minimum pension for all Civil War 
and Mexican War soldiers now on the pension roll of $30 a 
month. 

Gen. SHERWOOD, now 84 years of age, who saw four and one- 
half years’ service in the Civil War, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished Members of this body, has always contended for a 
dollar-a-day pension, and I am glad he has lived to see such a 
pension bill enacted into law. I have always favored the dollar- 
a-day Sherwood pension bill. 

The new law practically repeals the Sherwood-McCumber 
law of May 11, 1912, granting pensions for age and service, since 
the highest rate for age and service by that law was $30 a month, 
Which rate is now to be paid to all honorably discharged soldiers 
pensioned for 90 days’ service or over, 
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I incorporate a chart of the Sherwood-MecCumber law. All 
soidiers drawing less than $30 a month under this law will now 
be raised automatically to $30: 

The Sheriwood-UcCumber law. 
TABLE OF RATES UNDER ACT MAY 11. 1912 
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For convenience of reference I also wish to have incorporated 

a table giving the rates of pension granted under the new law: 
Sherwood-Smoot law. 

RATES UNDER ACT JUNE 10, 1918. 
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The following circular letter was issued by the Commissioner 
of Pensions, which is in explanation of the provisions «nd con- 
struction of the new law: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washinyton, June 10, 1918, 

The act of June 10. 1918, amending the pension law of May 11, 1912, 
provides the rate of $30 per month for soldiers and sailors of any age 
who served 90 days or more during the Civil War and were honorably 
discharged, and who are now receiving a lower rate. Those who are 
72 years of age or over and who served six months are entitied to 
receive $32 per month ; those who served one year, $35 per month; one 
and one-half years, $38 per month; and two years or over, $40 per 
month. These increases will be granted automatically and without 
application of any kind to the Pension Bureau to ai! soldiers and sailors 
now pensioned under the act of May 11, 1912, and who have attained 
the required age and served the necessary length of time. 

_ Soldiers and sailors who served during the Civil War and 
sioned at tower rates under some other law, but who are entitled to 
pension under the act of May 11, 1912, will be required to file an appli- 
cation under that act in order to receive the benefits of the new iaw. 

The Pension Bureau will make these allowances with all the dispatch 
possible under existing conditions. A special force for the adjusiment 
of cases within the provisions of the new flaw has been organized which 
will handle these cases exclusively. It should be borne in mind by 
those concerned that there are now nearly 268,000 pensioners under the 
act of May 11, 1912, and all are urged to exercise patience and con- 
sideration. While every effort will be made to basten this work, there 
will be no avoidable interference with the progress of claims now on 
file or hereafter filed under other taws. A special effort will be made 
not to interfere with the adjudication of widows’ claims. 

It wilt be wholly impracticable to make any payments at the in- 
creased rate on July 4, 1918, but it is hoped that payments due August 
4, 1918, may be made at the rate provided by the new law. It will not 
be necessary to write the bureau about these increases. Letters of in- 
quiry will simply delay the work of making allowances. 

No attorneys’ fees will be allowed or paid for services in sex 
crease of pension under the act of June 10, 1918. 

G. M. SALTZGARER, Commissioner. 

By this law an increase is given to all Civil War and Mexican 
War veterans now drawing a lesser rate than $30 a month. I 
would have been more pleased if it had also provided an increase 
for every veteran soldier uow drawing a pension. The hig 
of living brought about by the war conditions of to-day applies to 
all alike. The purchasing power of all pensions has been re- 
duced from one-fourth to one-half. Our soldiers offered their 
lives for their country, and to them we owe our national exist- 


are pen 


iring in- 


h east 


ence. The situation in Congress was such that we had either 
to pass, this bill or submit to such uncertainty and delay as to 
jeopardize the passage of any bill at all during the present ses- 
sion, 

I received many letters to support the Smoot amendment. It 
increnses the amount of peusions paid to veteran soldiers 
throughout the country to an amount exceeding $43,000,000, 


This amount will continue to decrease from year to year as 
the pension roll grows shorter and shorter. They are passing 
away at the rate of 3,000 every month, 100 each day, or 1 every 
15 minutes. It is estimated that within 10 years the roll will 
be entirely depleted of those who fought so valiantly during the 
years from 1861 to 1865. When they are gone their memory 
will still be with us, and as the centuries go on their good deeds 


will be cherished by a loyal and appreciative Nation which 
they saved. 

By the circular letter of the Commissioner of Pension: ill 
be seen that all persons now receiving a pe ner t Sher- 
wood-MeCumber Act will receive their increase in pensi Luto- 
tnatically and without making a new applicatir 

But every soldier who is receiving a pension by special act or 
under the general law, and is now drawing less than ount 
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provided for by the act of June 10, 1918, in order to get an 
increase must make a new application in writing to the Com- 
missioner of Pensions, showing that he served at least 90 days 

nd has an honorable discharge, and bring himself within the 
provisions of the act of May 11, 1912. 

Veterans drawing a pension under the general law or by 
especial act and who are entitled to an increase under the new 
law should file their application for increase forthwith, since 
their increase will commence only from the date of filing their 
new «application. 

{ ill take a little time to set the new law in running order. 
The Commissioner of Pensions has asked that the veterans ex- 
ercise patience and give the department an opportunity to ad- 
just itself to the new law. Every soldier entitled to a pension 
‘ who is entitled tv on increase by this law will in due course 
be put upon the roll and receive his pension, but it takes a little 
time, and I trust by the time named in the circular, August 
4, 1918, that the new law will be in full operation and each 
veteran get his pension according to the new rate. 

The following is the Smoot amendment now enacted into law: 
An act to amend an act entitied “An act granting pensions to certain 

ted men, soldiers and officers, who served in the Civil War and 

the War with Mexico,” approved May 11, 1912. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the general pension act of May 11, 1912, is 














hereby amended by adding a new section to read as follows: 

“Sere. 6. That from and after the passage of this act the rate of 
per u for any person who served 90 days or more in the military 
or naval service of the United States durirg the Civil War, now on 
the roll or hereafter to be placed on the pension roll and entitled to 
ré a less rate than hereinafter provided, shall be $30 per month. 


In case such a person has reached the age of 72 years and served six 
months, the rate shall be $32 per month; one year, $35 per month; 
one and a half years, $38 per month ; two years or over, $40 per month: 
Provided, Vhat this act shall not be so construed as to reduce any pen- 
sion under any act, public or private: Provided further, That no pension 
attorney, claim agent, or other person, shail be entitled to receive any 
compensation for presenting any claim to the Bureau of Pensions under 
this act, except in applications for original pension by persons who 
bave not heretofore received a pension.” 
Approved, June 10, 1918. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM F. STEVENSON, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 





In rie Hovskt or Representatives, 
Tucsday, June 25, 1918. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, on the Tth of this month, in 
n short talk on the floor of the House, I stated that calling loans 
on cotton held by farmers and difficulties of shipping cotton 
looked as if it was done in the interest of the manufacturer 
who could buy the cotton and leave it where it was, in the ware- 
house. Mr. David R. Coker, of the Council of National Defense 
for South Carolina and a director in the Federal reserve bank 
at Riehmond, Va., published all over the State of South Caro- 
linn a denial that the Federal reserve bank was doing it, to 
which I replied, citing one instance exactly in point. I now cite 
a letter from the Federal reserve bank at Richmond, as follows: 

I'ephrRaL RESERVE BANK OF RICHMOND, 
FirrH District, 
June 1, 1918. 

Pror.n’s BANK or SuMTeR, Sumter, & C. 

GENTLEMEN: We have placed five of the six notes, amounting to 
$0,800, listed on your application of the Slist ultimo, to your credit to- 


day and return here the note of C. C. Osteen for $7,700. The ware- 
house receipts for the cotton securing this note are dated in October 
and November, showing that the cotton has been held by the maker of 
the note since that time We see no justification for his holding the 
cotton at this time, when he has had the opportunity to sell it at the 
hichest price ever known, and we do not fee! that banks should lend 


money to any but these who are engaged in manufacturing cotton goods 
on the security of cotton unless the cotton has been sold by the owner 
to some one who, In turn, will manufacture it. 

Our Government is tn need of credit for the purpose of prosecuting 
the war, and only those can borrow who can show that the transaction 
is f1 from speculative features and that the proceeds of their notes 

ng used in useful enterprises, 
Very truly, yours, 
THOS. MARSHALL, Jr., Assistant Cashier. 

(he above letter confirms my theory entirely that manufac- 
turers will be financed to buy and hold what farmers are to be 
f (to sell and pay loans on it. 

\gain, in a letter from the Hon, Eugene W. Able, of Saluda, 
Ss. C., I quote the following: 


I see in to-day’s State the first mention of your controversy with 
Mr. Coker abont the Federal reserve bank ¢alling loans on cotton. I 
ha 1 to write you that, as president of the Saluda Wholesale & Ware- 
hoi Co., of Saluda, we have had our loans, to all intent and purposes, 
cal by a member of the Vederal reserve, and we saw instructions 
f Richmond under which the local bank was acting. Whilo these 
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instructions were not in so many words, the conclusion was inevitable. 
As a result, we have had to unload several bundred bales of cotton at 
serious loss. 


I also quote from a millman from another part of the State, 
who says: 

There is no doubt in the world but the Federal reserve bank offictals 
are behind the millmen in forcing the 1917 cotton crop on the market 
and not allowing the farmers to hold for better prices when the mills 
are making such an extravagant price on their output. You hit it 
right by saying they were making 300 per cent. Why don’t you have 
the governor of the Federal reserve bank appear before Congress and 
tell why they are forcing banks to call in their loans on cotton? There 
is something rotten somewhere, and you southern Congressmen should 
clear it out. 

He sends me a letter from one of the great member banks of 
the section, from which I quote as follows: 


There is so great a prejudice against the carrying of loans on cotton 
that we do not feel we can possibly continue to carry longer. Calls for 
accommodation are so exceedingly heavy that we must confine our 
loans strictly to cur regular deposit customers. 

I also cite the letter to the Union National Bank, of Columbia, 
S. C., published in my reply to Mr. Coker last week, as follows: 

We have observed that you have been assured that this cotton is not 
being carried speculatively, but we can not see why farmers should be 
holding their cotton at this time and wish to advise you that the two 
notes secured by cotton must be retired at maturity, and we will not 
be willing to rediscount any renewals thereof. 

Now, can there be a doubt that this was a deliberate act to 
force the producer to sell when the market was broken by 
manipulation? 





Objects and Aims of the War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HORATIO C. CLAYPOOL, 


OF OHIO, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 28, 1918. 


Mr. CLAYPOOL, Mr. Speaker, the people of this great Re- 
public are to-day divided into two classes. One—and I hope this 
class is not a large one—is composed of people who desire the 
continuance of the war so long as they are not called upon to 
perform any of the essential functions thereof. I am sorry 
this class has an existence, but that it does exist no one an 
observer of the signs of the times will doubt. 

The other class is a very large one and is composed of all 
true American patriots. This latter class hopes for an honor- 
able peace whenever conditions are such that it can be main- 
tained without a sacrifice of national honor and a reasonable 
assurance of its continuance. This class of true patriots is 
willing to undergo the hardships of war and endure its priva- 
tions, that the world may be safe for democracy. And when- 
ever that safety is assured these patriots want peace with all 
the world. It is impossible at this time to even approximate 
a date when conditions will warrant a peace proposition, but 
the time will surely come when war should smooth her wrinkled 
front and all the clouds now lowering upon our Nation be in 
the deep blue ocean buried. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that the Presi- 
dent shall be the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
and as such the present Congress has placed at his disposal 
all the man power and all the money power which he and his 
subordinates have requested. Should the war continue, the 
present Congress will continue to place at his commané all the 
resources of this great Republic. We have fully appreciated 
the gigantic labors of the War Department in equipping an 
army of 2,000,000 men and conveying an army of 1,000,000 
across the sea a distance of 8,000 miles in a few months. Never 
before in the world’s history has such a labor been so suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Members of Congress and the Cabinet have often differed in 
detail, but never as to the final object to be reached. 

Some Members of Congress have contended for one method 
of assembling an army, while others have contended for a dif- 
ferent system. These differences were such as would arise in 
any assembly of free men, and all were acting within their 
right as legislators, But it was always a matter of expediency 
and not as to final effect, for as to the latter there was never a 
difference. 

While some designing persons, having in mind their own sel- 
fish interest, have from time to time tried to leave the impres- 
sion on the minds of their neighbors that Members of Congress 
have not stood by the President, yet it is only the interested one 
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who complains and not the President. The President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, realizes and appreciates the fact that Congress 
has voted him more man power and more money than any other 
ruler ever had placed at his disposal since the world bean. 
reset speak for themselves. If the administration says 
ty-four billions is needed, Congress immediately goes about 
ling for that amount. True, Congressmen will differ as 
the proper method of procuring so stupendous an amount, 
the administration is interested chiefly in the result and 

in the detail. 
Aor a there has not, from the very beginning of the labors of 
nt Congress, been the slightest disposition to look back- 
li; a reflect on what might have been had a different course 
pursued. On the contrary, the voice of the majority has 
heen accepted as final, and we have steadily locked to the 


to see what important step must next be taken for the 
ssful prosecution of the war. For we have never lost 

’ for a single moment, of the main issue. We have kept 
stantly before us the fact of our being in the midst of a 
ld war, and fully realized and agreed that the only true 


out of it is through it. 
Those who once hoped for peace while peace spelled “ honor” 


burned the bridges behind them and are now upholding 
} 


the hands of the President as Aaron and Hur upheld the 
; of Moses in his greatest battle, 

fhe American people may be divided on many secondary 

but they are a unit on the main proposition. The 


ss of the Nation to-day is to win the war. 
en notion seems to have crept into the minds of 
of our people. They believe, or at least seem to believe, 
re waging war against the German people and that our 
duty is to cultivate a hatred against the very people 
whom we are hoping to relieve from the tyranny of a despotic 
ent. We have time and a; disclaimed any malice 


gain 
st those suffering people, but pity rather. We are waging 


3 rolr 
\ MSTAK 
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cainst a despotic power which governs the German people 
of themselves, and when that despotism is crushed 
confident a world’s treaty can be entered into that 


ecure to the present and future generations the kird of 





| 


| 
ie 
P 
| 
| 
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contemplated by the Declaration of Independence, written | 


hy e master hand of Thomas Jefferson nearly a century and 
ago at the dawning of a new era in the world’s history. 
» that time, it has been well said, the world had never 
heen fit for the habitation of man. But the principles 
e government established, with the Declaration of Inde- 
the cornerstone, find us to-day the most stable 

prosperous people in the history of the human race. 
* back as 1811, a little mere than a century ago, Jeffer- 


as 


ving the situation and contemplating the successes of 
Government he and his compeers had builded more per- 
than was their fondest hope, declared what we can say with 


emphasis to-day: 


eyes of the virtuous all 
; the only depository of 


irned 


liberty. 


over the earth are with 


the sacred fire of 


anxiety 


again, only @ little later, the same great statesman said: 
ord onee drawn, full justice must be done Se ity fer our 
niust be painted on our banners. 
Ve must give up political differences for the present and 
as one man to defend our country’s rights and bring suc- 


) our arms, 

le the Goddess of Liberty enlightening 

itinue to so conduct this grand Republic 
may the advantages of a 
misrule of kings, and of their own free will 


e 


is the world, let 
that the whole 
representative democracy 


follow our 


see 


the world the 
and their 
oO the establishment 
he 


us teach 
al power, 


t 


that the people are souree of 
rulers only their agents and servants. 
of American liberty the world was 

the principle of the divine right of kings, the ide 
it the only just power was called down from the clouds, 


e kings pretended to divide with the Almighty what they 
from the people. It is a melancholy fact that some 
of the world have failed to make the change, but are 


uled by the divine right of kings. 
lisclaiming the slightest hatred of the German people, 
! e contrary, recognizing the good that in them 
an opportunity is furnished them, we believe a free and 
ratic Germany is an essential to the world’s continued 
and security. That being our decision, let us extend our 
» those who are trying to make Germany safe fcr democ- 
lo fall short of this is not only to betray vur own 
and the interest of our allies, but the true interest of 
erman people and humanity wherever it may be strug- 
vard the light, 


is 


OL 


at 


iS5 


The great American Republic i 1 
fore in the last hundred years—certainly more 
in the last half century. We know no such 
aim is the destruction of militarism not only in Germany but in 
all the world. We despise the system in Ger wren but despise 
still worse the slightest appearance of the monster upon Ameri- 
can soil, our slogan being “‘ Make the world s f for democracy.” 

Mr. Speaker, while I must not be overoptimistic, while we all 
agree there must be a continuance of all the vim and vigor here- 
tofore exerted in the prosecution of the war, even to the extent 
of getting ready for whatever may happen on the west front 


; aroused as perh 


aps never be- 
than at any time 
word as fai our 





in 
France, yet you must pardon me for saying high hopes of sue- 
cess in the near future rise before us. With a million our 
| choicest young men now on the European Continent, ba: 1 up 


| by a million more rapidly preparing for the oversea voyage, and 


supported by all the wealth of on gruntent Repu lic that ever ap- 
peared upon the face of the eart how is ossibl the 
dual monarchies to content ne ‘these young men, properly 


supported, we base our hope of the continuance of free govern- 
ment and security against a repetition of this grim and ghastly 








horror which has brought ruin and untold ering to a large 
portion of the civilized world. 

Mr. Speaker, when victory has crowned our arms and we have 
achieved the high aim for which we entered, or, rather. were 
drawn into, the war, when the world has been made safe for de- 
mocracy, our work will hardly be complete without our taking a 


leading part in the formation of a league of nations, with a pre- 
amble to its constitution patterned after our own and which 


might be made to read something like the following: “ We, the 
nations of the civilized world, in order to form a more | rfect 
union, establish justice, insure the tranquillity of all the world, 
provide for the common defense, promote the neral welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves aa the civilized 


do ordain and establish this constitu- 


tions.” 
a consummation devoutly 


world for future 
tion for the league of nat 

A league of nations is 
Since we 


cre 
ages, 


to be wished. 

















regret that our Nation must endure the horrors of war, 
we must not permit this world conflict to pass without its re 
| ward. The American soldier must not suffer in vain. As a par- 
| tial recompense for his fortitude he must have the pleasure of 
knowing he helped to perpetuate peace and prosperity to all 
liberty-loving people 
SPEECH 
¥ a+ . , ‘ mom 
HON. EDWARD C. LITTL 
OF KANSAS, 
In rue House or Represenraiives, 
Tucsday, April li 1918 

The Tk » ijn Committee of the Whole House on \ 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 10069) 1 
for the construction, repair, and preservation 
on rivers and harbers, and fer other purposes. 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Chairman, the treme us demands t <- 
portation is making require the utilization of ever 
channel to the sea. River improvement and use dese! he 
most se rious consideration right now. I think the Cor ittee 
of the Whole will bear witness that I have not interested myself 
in the discussion of the water hyacinths or the hippo; \ 
any of the various alleged humorous features which this « 
has developed, either at this time or before. Nature has en 
us the great waterways, perhaps her 1 t magnifies d tion 
to crying needs of the great war. 

The Missouri is the greatest river in the world, 1] nk 
[I should not let the debate go throuch without profest arainst 
the stand a few have taken in respect to i I $1 - 
grieved and surprised yesterday to note that in the cons \- 
tion of one of the appropriations for the Missouri River « e- 
men did not seem to appreciate the importance of the develop- 
ment of that great waterway. There is the g st w vay 
in the world, and if you can not make that go you might as 
well quit the whole business. 

There is no stream that is up here r de it n 
be maintained in this forum if yeu are g g to drop « the 
biggest river that carries, from its source to the Gulf, the st 
water in -all the world. Men say there is not much business 
there. There was formerly a vast amount of ines re 
You might as we say that there was no busin the 
Panama Isthmus or the Suez Canal when son ed 
the scheme to build those canals. Every great river d ds 
improvement, When it is not kept in order trade dr S it 
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is true of every river. In Egypt the Nile River boatmen com- 
plain that siemiateds nt railway employees, in their desire to get 
the currying trade, prevent proper Government aid to the Nile, 
Railroads always fight the rivers, and do here. That rivalry 
inakes reasonable rates. 

I heard men discussing the Ohio River yesterday. Fifty years 
ago When my father took his family down that river from Cin- 
cinnati, and we steamed out of Cairo, we ran into a sand bar, 
They have been working at that sand bar ever since, and they 
will probably be working at the Missouri River for a long time. 
‘There is the greatest commerce avenue in the world that nature 
made, bar none. The present channel as now arranged 


} . 
els 


for begins at Kansas City, Kans., where I live, and, of course, 
IT have a personal interest in the matter. I will no longer dis- 
suise from this House that the district which I represent does 


more to feed the world than any other district in the United 
States. 

It is a matter of some importance that that channel to the 
sea should be maintained. Our city, as I have said, is the 
second largest packing-house center in the world and the 
second milling center in the world. More flour and meat go 
out of that city than any other town in the United States, 
without a single exception. If we should have a railroad strike 
and close up the railroads, how would you expect to supply this 
country with the necessary things which our district presents to 
you? I defy any man here to demonstrate that his district 
does as much to feed the country and the American Army as 
this particular district; and under the plan now provided by 
ihe House, through the kindness of the chairman and through 
ihat of the gentlemen who opposed the bill last year, I was able 
to secure for the first time an amendment which carries that 
channel, when it is finished, beyond the State line of Mis- 


souri, where it lay before, catering to mere retail trade, and 
brings it 5 miles up, so that it includes the city where I live, 


which is the fifteenth manufacturing town in the United 
States. When work is well under way there many will be 


employed in river work there. The time will come when the 
wheat from the tields of the West, when the flour from the 
mills of the West, will float down the Missouri River in great 
barges to the sea and be scattered all over the world; and it 
is astonishing to me that men should criticize such an appro- 
priation. The great principle that is back of this bill, that 
inakes it possible, does not have a better illustration than the 
possibilities of development of the Missouri. Because of a year 
| spent in Illinois, LI was surprised at the remarks of.the 


ventleman whose district lies on the banks of the Illinois River. 
{ can remember when a boy of 15 I worked for old Sim John- 
son, Who sold goods along that river in Illinois. He used to 


sing a song which went this way: 
To the West, to the West, to the land of the free, 
Where the mighty Missouri rolls down to the sea; 
‘To the West, to the West, there is wealth to be won, 
Forests to be cleared, and work to be done. 


Two generations have been drawn westward by the great 
valley of the Missouri. Countless thousands have founded 
homes in that great territory. The wealth of an empire has 


in ollicr days found way to the sea on its waters. There it 
runs forever, nature’s road to the Gulf for a thousand genera- 
tions to come. Yet men complain because, like every great river, 
it needs attention to get the best results—and they spend mil- 
lions to build artificial waterways! 

When I came here the improvement stopped at the State line, 
came as far as the city in which I live, and no farther; a very 
curious injustice. Last year I was able to secure on the floor 
un nmendment extending the 6-foot channel plan about 8 miles 
io Quinao Bend, to include Kansas City, Kans., which owns a 
“reat line of river front. This year the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee made that connection a permanent part of the plan and 
bill. Kansas City, Kans., will not forget the committee and its 
urbane and able chairman. They have linked to the inland 
waterways the greatest food-producing city in our land. Before 
this great war we have vowed to win is terminated, it is quite 
possible our country may receive value returned in transporta- 
tion rendered, 

The Missouri is the mightiest channel that nature affords to 
ihe commerce of the world, and if we should cease to develop 
that, we would decline to accept the bounties that nature held 
out to this great country. The principle on which this provision 
is founded is the correct principle. It is abused many times, 
but if you are going to drop the principal thing in the whole 
business, you might as well drop the whole bill. I have no 


criticism to offer of men who come here and speak for this chan- 
have 
ho doubt that 
fulse premises and selfish conelusions, 


nel or that. I have no doubt that nine times out of ten they 
a correct basis from which to work, and I have 1 
ogcasionally there are 
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but I hope that nobody will come here again while there is , 

river and harbor bill to strike at the greatest channel that nature : 
has provided in this great country. If in my service here | 2 
accomplished nothing else but to put Kansas City, Kans., on the E 
river, to give it a waterway to the sea, I should always be proud a 
of my record, : 





The Liberty Motor a Suecess and Aeroplane Production in Es 





Quantity a Reality. EB 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 
or 
HON. LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 


OF MICHIGAN, 


House or RerresENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, June 25, 1918. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, since the entry of this Nation 
as a participant in the great w orld war our preparation for air P 
warfare has had a special place in the interest of our people. : 
American inventive genius first made feasible the flight of 
heavier-than-air craft through the air, and to administer decisive a 
blows to our enemies and, perhaps, turn the scales of coma 
and win a decision for Teoconee and right and humanity in 
that field with American inventive, mechanical, and industrial 
skill, and physical alertness and daring has been a hope that 
they have treasured with peculiar and marked enthusiasm. 

Therefore, it has been particularly depressing and disappoint- 
ing to the Americ ‘an people to hear so much the past few moutlis 
of the failure of our air program. What mistakes have or have ; 
not been made is now a matter of investigation elsewhere. Thut F 
failure does not properly characterize the present status of that 
program, I am sure. There has come to me a statement from ; 
Mr. B. M. Kent, of Cleveland, Ohio, which I believe will be of F 
real interest and helpfulness to all who are concerned about ou 
air program and our part in the winning of a peace with vic tory. 
Mr. Kent is my personal friend and has written me this letter 
because of our mutual interest in the questions at issue. He is 
a skilled engineer and a lawyer of prominence in the field of 
patents. I know his statement is disinterested and is accuraie 
as to present conditions. I believe the situation he presents will 
encourage every patriotic American who reads it. His letter to 
me is as follows: 


In 


THE 


BG Fa ORE Ge reeks Ne 


CLEVELAND, 
Cramton, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cramton: I attended the meeting of the Society of Auto 
motive Engineers, which has been in session this week at Dayton, Ohio 
As you probably know, the membership of this society includes the 
engineers who are largely responsible for the design and production of 
our automobiles and aeroplanes. In connection with the mecting, \ 
were shown several specimens of the Liberty motor, together with w 
assembled parts, and I have been so impressed with the information that 
I have been able to obtain that I feel that I should tell you about 
so that you may have some real facts on the acroplane situation. 

Yesterday, with several other members of the society, I went through 
the Dayton Wright aeroplane plant and saw real aeroplanes being mace 
They were not only real aeroplanes, but fighting planes, equipped 
Liberty motors. The main building of this plant is about 250 feet wi 
by 2,250 feet long—almost a half mile. In this building we saw t! 
parts of fighting planes being made in very large quantities. I w 
simply amazed at the great quantities of materials of all kinds that 
moving through the plant, and the orderly and steady production. T! 
were large numbers of Liberty motors, all complcte, ready to be | 
into the fighting planes. The wings and other parts were being built in 
various parts of the plant and gradually moved to the assembling 
partment, where they seemed to go together with remarkable accu 
and one could literally see the aeroplanes growing. The thing ¢! 
probably impressed me most is the fact that the parts are being mn! 
factured with such accuracy and assembled so readi'y that as t! 
emerge from the assembling room the machines are iiamediate!) 
up into the air, with a pilot and passenger, and soar around at \ 
altitudes and as high as 12,000 feet. There was no delay in 1 
adjustments and fitting and trying, and other tin e-consuming 
tions, but it was simply. a matter of bringing the varivus parts tog 
putting in the connections, and the machine was ready for the air 
means that the business now is down to a manufacturing and p! 
tion basis where machines can be turned out in enormous qu: un titi 

The Dayton Wright Co. is now turning out from 16 to 20 {i 
planes per day and the production is gradually increasing. I | 
stand that the Packard Motor Car Co, is turning out 25 Li! 
motors per day at the present time and its production is incr 
The Lincoln Motor Co., of Detroit, fis producing 11 Liberty motor 
day, and the Cadillac Co. is now producing trom 5 to 6, The ! 
Co. has not yet gotten into production, but will be very shortiy. 
Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, will also be producing ‘within a 
time, and if the other companies, like the Dayton Wright Co., are | 
ing out the planes I predict that within six months the production W 
amaze the country. 

I had an opportunity to examine the Liberty motor very carefu 
assembled and disassembled, and I also saw the best of the Eng 
motors, the best of the Italian motors, and the German motors ()! 
have been taken from captured German aeroplanes, and I want l 
assure you that the Liberty motor is at least in the first rank. The 


Ono, U. 8S. A., June 20, 19/8, 


Yon, Lovis C, 
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berty motor on official tests has developed 437 horsepower and the 
ght is 785 pounds--more horsepower per pound ef weight than any 
» water-cooled motor. 
rhe question that is commonly asked and one that you have no doubt 
en heard is, How fast is the Liberty motor? The answer is that the 
ed de pends upon the plane that the motor has to propel, just the 
e as the speed of a locomotive depends upon the weight of the train 
t it has to draw. 
With ‘the se facts as a basis it is peridectly evident that the Liberty 
ean produce more speed in any plane than any other motor of 


ial weight. One of our men made a filght yesterday and made some 
rvations as to the performance of the mach'c* which, of course, 
1 Liberty motor im it, He told me that the u.achine was off the 





1 in less than 7 seconds, passed 1,000 feet altitude in 464 seconds, 
ched 7,000 feet in 6 minutes and 40 seconds. 
ther question that has been common in connection with the aecro- 
tuation is as to why our engimeers did not adopt the best 
pean engine and get into production immediately upon that, in- 
| of designing a new engine. The answer to this is that no Euro- 
n engine is adapted to the quantity-manufacturing methods that 
lin our plants For instance, the Ro lis-Royce factory in England 
ibout 10,000 employees and produces 75 engines a week, whereas 
ickard plant in Detroit, with fewer employees working on Liberty 
s. is turning out at the present time 25 motors per day, or has 
u tion of twice that of the E ngland factory. ‘This is a point that 
verage layman can not appreciate. As showing the difficulties 
t we would have been in had we attempted to produce one of the 
en motors instead of the Liberty motor the experience of the 
Martin Co., of Plainfield, N. J., is interesting. This company 
‘t for a large number of Hispano-Suiza aeroplane motors 
the French Government and was exactly one year behind its 
hedule in the delivery of the first motor on this order and it is 
ble for them to preduce the meters at what we would call a 
ntity rate. I heard one of the represe ntatives of the Wright-Martin 
imit these facts in open meeting and they bear out the judgment 
our engineers in designing an entirely new motor for our aeroplanes. 
i st Monday we were o—- an exhibition of “stunt flying” in 
ht machines participated, all of the battle-plane type, equipped 
th I erty motors, and these machines not only had tremendous speed 
id 2ll manner of stunts without a mishap of any kind. After the 
tion was over we were told that three of the eight machines were 
ig their first flight, and this is a very significant fact and a good 
ition as to what we will do “in the air.” 
| have heard, as no doubt you have also, that about $640,000,000 
een Spent and only one aeroplane produced. We were infermed 
ir. Coffin, former chairman of the Aireraft Board, that less than 
f of the approprigtion has been expended and a large part of 
ii been used for the equipment of training fields, laboratories , and 
r facilities absolutely essential te the aeroplane program, and only 








ively small part of the appropriation has been actually used on 
planes. The investment is now represented by large stocks of all 


of parts and supplies which will seon materialize, and are even 
v materializing inte aeroplanes. 
ountry should be proud of the work that has been done in this 
!, and fT am sure that no American could look over the various foreign 
and aeroplanes and compare them with the Liberty motor and 
* aeroplanes without feeling a sense of pride and realizing the su- 
ty of our work. 
rust that I have not bored you with this long story, because I feel 
you should know the actual facts without political or other selfish 
ng. Aeroplanes with Liberty metors are now an accomplished 
produced in quantities that will total thousands within a 
w months. Ail this has been accomplished in one year’s time 
lved not only the pros ion of the aeroplane itself but the 
ishment of numerous auxiliary industries, such as the manufac- 
¢ of a substitute fabric for linen and the making of the various 
nts with which the aeroplanes are equipped. The results have 
le short of marvelous, and while there has been some delay 
ng the program, yet I believe that the delay is as nothing i 
on with the real accomplishments. ‘The public should be 
al facts in order to counteract the sentiment that has ! 
y the wild rumors that have been afloat, and I wish that it 
ible for everyone to see what I have seen. 
gzestion that I might make is that you should visit this gre: 
plant and see these things fer yourself, 
kindest personal regards, I am, 
Very truly, yours, Bb. M. Ken 
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Wednesday, June 26, 1918. 


Ir, MOORB of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, we are making 
cherous appropriations to obtain publicity for our governmental 
vities during the war. The chief medium through which the 
gs of the Executive and the various departments are made 

vn is the Official Bulletin, edited by Mr. Creel. It is 
btless as impossible for Mr. Creel to keep in touch with every- 
that goes into the Bulletin as it is fer President Wilson 

e his personal attention to the contracts entered into by the 

is departments. Errors will creep in through the Official 
Bulletin despite Mr. Creel, just as mistakes will be made by 
departments notwithstanding the President’s desire to keep 
igs straight. Tvecently my attention was drawn to an article 

in the Official Bulletin which contained certain statements of 
‘act that did not appear to be accurate. In consequence of those 
tements I addressed the Secretary of Labor, whose letter in 


SI 








answer to mine ts presented herewith. I am extending these let 
ters in the Reccrp because they tend to show the necessity o 
carefully scrutinizing all statements now made with officia 
sanction. As will be observed, the statements referred to have 
to do with certain important phases of the werk of the Depart- 
ment of Labor during the war: 


7 r 1 ? 1 
Hon. WILLIAM B. WILSON, 
Sccretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Secrerary: My attention has been cailed to the Oficial 
Bulletin of Saturday, June 8, 1918, page 13, in which, under ¢ ‘ 
tion of ‘“ Personnel of the new Labor Policies Board and duti om- 
pared with War Labor Board,” appeared three statements that seem to 
be somewhat conflicting. 

First. “ Immediate attention will be give n to tl sider n of 
plans for a central labor-recruiting agency,” etc Are we t der 
stand that this is a new recruiting agency, or has it to do with one 
now headed by Mr. Densmore? 

Second, Third column, referring to the new Labor Policies | d, 
is stated: “ The latter was created by an Executive ord f the Pre 





dent, and is in a sense the last court of appeal in 
Was this beard created by Executive order? 

Third. “Its findings are final and binding in all disputes en 
employers and employees where its principles of adjustment are in any 





way involved.” Are the findin rs of the National War Labor B 

final and binding ”’ p< it has been generally announced tf I 
board was to serve more as a board of conciliation and media 
ing the war? 

As these refei nees affect labor policy and procedure, I 
obliged for your in rpretatic n of them 

Very trely, your s, J. TIAMPYS 
DEPARTMENT OF LAnt 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SBCRETAR 
Washington, June 
Hon. J. HamMpron Moorp, M. C., 
325 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Moore: Receipt is acknowledged of your com! 
tion of the 13th instant, — atte ‘ntion to the * Official Bulleti: 
Saturday, June 8, 1918, page 13, “ Personnel of the new Laber P 
Board and duties compared with ' the War Labor Board,” and 1 questing 





answers to three inquiries relating thereto 

The article above mentioned did not originate in the Dep: nen f 
Labor, and it is not responsible for the statemcnt ontained t ; 
The answers to your inquiries as follows: 

First. The central labor recruiting agency mentioned therein i 
less refers to the United States Employment Service of the Department 
of Labor, headed by Mr. J. B. Densmore. 

Second. The language quoted seems to refer not to tI nev P 
Policies Beard but to the Natian al W: Labor Board, which wa ated 











by the Secretary of Labor and precla ae by the presidential } 
tion of April 8, 1918. 

Third. The findings of the National War Labor Beard are not 
final and binding, but depend upon the uscience and pati 
employers and employees. 

I am ineclosing herewith a copy of the pré ima 1 the 

ppr ig the appointment by the Secretary of | 

bor Board, together with i r vgivis 
and ¢ ies and the method if presenting coniplain und tl 
relating thereto. 

Respectfully, yours I F. Ps 
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HON ARD C. LITTLE 


OF KANSA 
In rue Hovse or Rerresr> VES 
VWonday, June 3, 1918 
Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, more than S80 s nortl 
Washington, Antietam Creek runs ck by t ' = 


burg, as it did on the 16th and 17th day f September, 18602 





when the destiny of the Nation was decided « s blood eld, 
vhere 4,000 gall t sons of th Republic Ce] i 

graves in a national cemetery which has no! except tat 
Gettysburg. For many years the a ial ‘Hora tie m } 

tion Day, in which I took a humble part this year, n 
observed with ceremonies worthy of the tradition 

mighty victory and that august occasion. 

The morning’s drive to Antietam carried u y the ] sf 
tarbara Fritchie, across the battle field of Seuth M i 
through a beautiful country with historic 
ing back far beyond the time when ny iother’s grand : 
Samuel Elliott, a Maryland soldier of the Revolution, m: I 
off from that congressional district to fight with Col. ¢ | 
Hall or Col. Daniel Morgan, of Virginia, from Saratoga t 
Cowpens. You can judge how such surrout gs, the f ‘ 
the family to return to them since he left, 121 years age, how 
such an environment, presented for the first tin to o had 
taken a modest part under the flag of his country on t her 
side of the world to free ten millions from Spanish siaver y 


such a ceremony commemorating the achievements of tl 

saved the Union there, and at a time when millions of « < 
eross the seas to carry there the mm the heroes of Ar 

won here, appealed to me. Never since the crent Civil W ‘ 
the Decoration Day ceremoni4s been observes 


freed 








ASS 


a grander conception of the lofty sacrifice 
which men made and which men are making for liberty and 
Christianity. On that day we were there among those who 
sank to rest by all their country’s wishes blessed, taking part in 
the great national dedication of the Republic to the mighty pur- 
poses for which it was established by our fathers, that the sun 
of American freedom may light the hills and valleys of Europe 
with the inspirations which brought our ancestors across the 
ocean, 

On that occasion the Hon. Freperick N. ZrHtMAn, the Congress- 
man from that district, who is held in such high respect in this 
House, delivered an address so sensible in its purpose, so ad- 
mirable in its execution, so patriotic in all its conception, so 
appreciatively and enthusiastically applauded by that great audi- 
ence that I have felt it my duty to ask this House to permit me 
to extend my remarks by inserting it in the Recorp, which I 
now do. That the continuity of the day may be reflected on the 
pages of the Recorp, I insert the order of exercises and program 
so well carried out under the auspices of the Grand Army and 
citizens of Sharpsburg, so well presided over by the Hon. 
Raleigh Sherman. 

The program and address are as follows: 

IN MEMORIAM. 
of exercises to be held at the Antietam National Cemetery, 
Sharpsburg, Md., on Thursday, May 30, 1918. 
THE PARADE. 

The procession formed in the following order: . : 

Chief marshal, Clyde B. Roulette; aides, Otha H. Kaylor, George 
Thomas, Cleveland B. Earley, H. 8. Churchey, Noah Churchey ; Harmony 
Band; Red Cross; Knights of Pythias; public school; Rohrersville 
and; Independent Order of Red Men M. W. A. Camp 11509; Boy 
Seouts: Sons of Veterans; Reno Post No. 4, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Hagerstown; Mansfield Post, No. 75, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, Keedyville; Antietam Post, No. 14, Grand Army of the Republic, 
Sharpsburg; Col. James Marrow, commanding. 

AT THE CEMETERY. 

Calling the assembly to order, bugle; music, Harmony Band; invo- 
eation, Rev. Paul E. Holdecraft; reading orders of commander in chief; 
solemn services by Antietar: Post, No. 14, Grand Army of the Republic; 
benediction by post chaplain; music, Rohrersville Band; America, 
chorus; reading Lincoln's Gettysburg speech, Raleigh Sherman; music, 
llagerstown quartet; oration, Col. Edward C. Little; music, Harmony 
Band: the American Creed, Hon. William Tyler Page; music, “ Star 
Spangled Banner”; music, Rohrersville Band; oration, Hon. F. _N,. 
Yihiman; music Hagerstown quartet; music, Harmony Band; benedic- 
tion, Rev. A. A. Kerlin. 

By order of the committee: 


of purpose, with 


Program 


JAMES MArRow, Commandant, 
B. F. DeLaungy, Adjutant. 
RALEIGH SHERMAN, Officer of the Day. 


ADDRESS OF HON. FREDERICK N. ZIHUMAN, 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen: This Memorial Day is 
filled with weighty significance to our beloved Nation; for 
America and her allies are to-day face to face on the western 
front with what is possibly the most critical period of the pres- 
ent stupendous conflict. 

We are partners in a grim and costly enterprise, one that is 
engaging the best efforts of nearly the entire civilized world. A 
conflict that has brought suffering and misery to more than 
500,000,000 people. 

The most diabolical and fiendish ingenuity man could devise 
has been resorted to in order that human life might be de- 
stroyed, the land devastated, and cities laid in ruin. The very 
height of tiendishness and cruelty seems to have been reached. 

This world conflict has been carried on in trenches built under 
ihe ground, with poisonous gases and vapors; with great guns 
carrying many miles; with ships of the air and those that 
travel beneath the water, and every device that the genius and 
purpose of man could contrive has been brought into play in 
order to multiply human suffering and horror. 

And to-day we, the great free Nation of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, having been drawn into the struggle, occupy our places 
on the battle line which stretches from the plains of Flanders 
to the Alps. 

Back of us stands the glorious history of a free people, and in 
front of us on the one hand is a continuation of those principles 
and blessings for which our forefathers fought, and the exten- 
sion of human liberty, justice, and equality. 

On the other hand stand enslavement and serfdom, not only 
for ourselves but for the entire human race. 

Down through the vista of the past comes the call of the 
mighty men of old, whose illustrious example now bids us do a 
man’s work in the greatest of all struggiles. 

Before us are high hopes for a continuation of the blessings 
of free government, and the welfare of those near and dear to 
us, and the great and worthy work of raaking the world for all 
times safe against a repetition of this grim and ghastly horror, 
which has for nearly four years brought ruin and suffering to 
nearly the entire civilized world. 
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The giant of the Western Hemisphere, slow to awaken, patient 
under great provocation, has at last been aroused from its 
lethargy and stands prepared to strike and to hold aloft the 
torch of universal freedom and self-government, so that it may 
spread its bright glare over the tortured and darkened fields of 
the Old World, and proclaim to autocrats, despots, and tyrants 
that a new, a vital, power, seeking no indemnity, no self-aggray- 
dizement, no extension of her borders, no blood money wrung 
from a helpless people, is now mobilizing her armies and her 
forces and is prepared to uphold the high and lofty traditions 
handed down to us by you men of the Grand Army of the Ro- 
public, as a priceless boon and privilege which we should kee) 
unsullied before all the world. 

For the time is at hand when we are called upon to complete 
what you began, and there is room in the armies of righteous- 
ness for every man who believes in the principles of human 
liberty and enlarged freedom, and that America, “land of the 
free and home of the brave,” is destined to take and to hold her 
place for all the years to come as a Nation where the hopes ani 
aspirations of free men are as sacred as the pledge of the living 
God; and that we will fight and suffer when necessary to main- 
tain them against the world. 

We entered this war with every provocation. We entered i; 
unprepared and unready ; we have made mistakes, many of them, 
in our mad rush to overcome our almost defenseless condition : 
and we pray that American ingenuity and American push ani 
vigor will enable us to meet as free men and as patriots the 
tremendous problems of this day and hour. 

Just as you men of the Grand Army of the Republic have 
endeavored since the inception of this sacred holiday to impress 
upon the younger generation the fact that the word “ country ” 
meant more than a government at Washington, or something 
to be spoken of in grandiloquent words at patriotic celebrations 
and gatherings; that it was something to do for, something to 
cherish and die for when necessary ; so are the millions of young 
Americans throughout all the States of the Union rapidly com- 
ing to realize that our Government is not merely an ideal, but a 
real and tangible blessing, representing as it does the eulmina- 
tion of the hopes, the struggles, and the sacrifices of the free men 
of ages who gave their all that the blessing of self-government, 
of liberty, equality, and justice, might here on this continent for 
ali time endure. 

And there certainly must come to every American here to-(:y 
a feeling of pride in the illustrious example you have set ani 
the fervent hope and prayer that we may be as successful in 
defending the flag and in establishing the supremacy and the 
perpetuity of the Republic as you were in your day and time. 

Much as our people have wanted peace and a chance to grow 
intellectually, commercially, and without let or hindrance, yei 
we have all come to the conclusion that when peace does come 
it must come with honor, and we reecho those words of James 
Russell Lowell: 

Better that all our ships an’ all their crews 
Should sink to rot in ocean’s dreamless ooze, 
Bach torn flag wavin’ challenge as it went, 
An’ each dumb gun a brave man’s monument, 
Than seek such peace as only cowards crave; 
Give me the peace of dead men or of brave. 

You men fought not only that the flag might wave over a free, 
a united, and a God-fearing people, but a Nation in which ever) 
man would stand equal in every field of endeavor and achieve- 
ment; a Nation in which the highest and the humblest mus 
obey and respect the laws of the land, each having in mind the 
admonition of Abraham Lincoln: 

That to place one man above another in the structure of governme! 
was fraught with more danger to the Republic than chattle slavery ! 
the days of its haughtiest supremacy. 

Maryland is a border State. Our citizens fought on both sides 
in the great struggle of the “ sixties,” each for what he believed 
was the right. There is to-day left none of the old bitterness, 
none of the old hatred or animosities of those trying days. A! 
have been wiped out by the effacing hand of time, To-day ti 
descendants of the boys whose forefathers wore the blue ani! 
the gray are standing shoulder to shoulder in this greatest 0! 
all wars, and we can in all sincerity give our approval to the 
stirring words of George Morrow Mayo: 

. Iiere’s to the Blue of the wind-swept North 

When we meet on the fields of France ; 


i May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
4 As the Sons of the North advance. 


And here’s to the Gray of the sun-kissed South 
When we meet on the fields of France; 

May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the Sons of the South advance. 


And here’s to the Blue and Gray as one 
When we meet on the fields of France ; 
May the spirit of God be with us all 
As the Sons of the Flag advance. 



































Beveridge said: 

This Nation’s duty is as sacred as its opportunities are 
Americans never desert their duty. 

So in this great crisis every American will and must do his 
full and honest duty in whatever position of responsibility and 
trust he may be placed, and in accord with the traditions of an 
aroused and virile Nation, which has for more than a hundred 
years builded in the white light of freedom and equality, this 
sleeping giant, which is but the creation and the handiwork of 
generations of free men, of past ages, and of many lands, and 
which strives now to carry out the high destiny the forefathers 
believed in, and not only prayed but fought for. 

It is now 14 months since the President of the United States 
appeared before the Congress and delivered his message in which 
he urged a declaration of war against the Imperial Government 
of Germany; and I remember very vividly the concluding para- 
graph, in which he said: 

It is a fearful thing to lead this great peaceful people into war, into 


the most terrible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seeming 
to be in the balance, 


real, and 


And looking back upon the stirring events of these past months 
of anxiety and preparation, we find these words painting an ac- 
curate picture of the conditions that now confront us. 

For it has been a process of leading the American people to a 
full realization of the grim seriousness of this great problem of 
conducting a war 3,000 miles across the waters. 

Our Nation is made up of men who come from every land and 
clime. Many of them have retained the customs and habits of 
their home countries, and are bound by blood ties to many of 
the men who make up the fighting armies abroad, and it was 
necessary to impress upon them by every known method the 
provocation and the wrong we had endured and the necessity 
of once and for all time rendering it impossible that there might 
ever be a repetition of this holocaust of blood and murder. 

Due to the great work done by our churches, our educational 
societies and institutions, Americans are beginning to realize the 
necessity for sacrifiee, for self-denial, and for a supreme effort 
in order that suecess may crown our military operations abroad 
and our endeavors here at home. 

And when on the horizon rises 
A war cloud to threaten the land, 
With liberty native-born children 
Shoulder to shoulder they stand, 

For America ready to battle, 
For America ready to fall, 
Not Russians, nor Swedes, nor 

But Americans all, 


Italians, 


In our transformation from a peaceful people to a great mili- 
tary force and power many mistakes have been made, it 
seems to me that it has been a grave error on the part of some 
of those in high places to mislead our people by misrepresent- 
ing, either through ignorance or design, the real dangers and 
the true conditions. 

It would be infinitely better to acquaint the American people 
with such facts and figures as will enable them to visualize the 
real situation, in order that we can meet and with the 
problems now before us and others that are growing out of the 
war. In our more than seven-score years of nationnl life we 
have met other imminent perils and dangers and have success- 
fully coped with them, and we will do so again, provided, how- 
ever the danger is before us and does not strike from the un- 
seen blackness of the unknown. 

I want to pay a tribute at this time to the splendid women of 
the American Red Cross who marched with you in review here 
to-day and to their millions of sisters throughout the land who 
have been giving of their time and talents to the great cause in 
which the Nation is engaged. 

They have lived up to the high traditions and splendid ex- 
ample of the women of the mighty past. Of the wives and the 
daughters of the men who settled upon our shores and founded 
a Nation where men might worship God according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience, and who founded here upon cur far- 
flung shores a Government which has become uncompromisingly 
wedded to the proposition that all men are created free and 
equal; the women who went westward with the pioneers and 
on the frontiers of civilization helped to rear a strong and 
sturdy race amid the dangers, the hardships, and the menace of 
the savage foeman, far from the protection and influence of 
civilization. 

And I say that not one whit less filled with unselfish devotion 
are the splendid women of to-day who are enrolled in the Amer- 


me 
abe 


cope 


ican Red Cross, the very mention of whose name brings up 
visions of their unselfish courage and devotion, tenderness, and 


re 


eare in the bomb-shattered hospitals of the war zone, wl 
they set an example that all the world might follow. 
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The mistakes of the past are behind us. We should turn our 
eyes, our hopes, and our efforts to the future and emulate the 
words of the poet who wrote: 

For to-day leads up on the hilltops 
That are kissed by the rising sun: 

To-day holds no tomb, life's 
And to-day holds a priz 


hopes are in bloom, 


to be won, 

May we face the long days of trial and strife, the 
waiting and prayer, with the unconquered spirit of American 
patriots and soldiers, secure in the righteousness of our cause, 
secure in the patience, the resourcefulness, the ingenuity, the 
industry, and the indomitable spirit of a free people armed in a 
just and holy cause, and with that spirit go on and never stop 
until we put the full force of American might and brawn beside 


» period of 


the men of the British Isles, the brave sons of France, the 
broken army of devastated Belgium, the gallant sons of Italy, 
never stopping until the people of all those lands across the sea, 


engaged until they are spent and war weary, will lift their eyes 
to where the starry banner of the great Republic floats above 
our battle line, and reecho the words of the hundred million free 
men and women to whom the flag is as sacred as the 
before the army of Coustantine: 
She's up there—Old Glory—where lightnings 
She dazzles the nations with ripples of red ; 
And she'll fly for us living, or drop o'e1 
The flag of our country forever. 
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us dead 


She's up there—Old Glory—how bright the stars 
And the stripes like red signals of liberty gleam 


And we dare for her, living, or dream the last dream 
"Neath the flag of our country forever. 


She’s up there—Old Glory—no tyrant dealt scars, 
No blur on her brightness, no stain on her stars: 
The brave blood of heroes hath crimsoned her bars— 

She's the flag of our country forever. 
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Q. TILSON, 
ONNECTICUT, 
In true House or Representatives, 
Friday, June 


I® 
«Oy, 


1918. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance witu permission 
granted there is here inserted a speech delivered by me before 


the Republican State Convention at Hartferd, Conn., on June 
25, 1918: 
WINNING THE WAR. 
Mr. Chairman, delegates, ladies, and gentlemen: In this pres 


ence I am forcefully reminded of the rapid flight of time by the 
reflection that it was at a Republican State Convention 10 years 
ago that I was first nominated for Congressman at large. The 
nomination being ratified at the polls, I took my place at Wash- 





ington as the junior Representative from this State. Now I am 
the senior Representative in service from this State. It is 
pleasing to note so many familiar faces of those who then 
believed in me and honored me with a nomination. It is also 
quite gratifying to observe that for the most part til has dealt 
very kindly with you. 

We are assembled under conditions such as never before 
confronted a party convention in this Commonwealth. We have 
heard and read much of Armageddon, which heretofore has been 
used as a striking figure of speech. Armageddon is now her 
in reality, with far the greater part of mankind actually lined up 
on one side or the other, and all the remainder deep) ‘ 
indirectly in the struggle. 

Our own country, with its enormous wealth o in power 
and financial resources, has pledged itself even to the very las 
man and the last dollar necessary to win by force of arms 
honorable and a lasting peace. We have done this advis 
solemnly committing ourselves to the doing of a task fro 


which we can not and will not turn away until it is finished. It 


will be finished when the combination that attacked huma 
has been destroyed or rendered powerless to continue its ¢ 
slaughts. 

Already our choicest young men in considerable and rapidiy 
increasing numbers have joined and are joining our brave ies 
on the western front in France. Already their blood has 


gled with that of their French and British comrades o1 
plains of Picardy and on the hilis along the Marne, the Meuse, 
and the Somme. 

On this side of the water more than a million other 


voung met 
are in training for the serious business ahead of them. white 











other millions await with grim determination their turn to come 
to the colors when called. 

Meanwhile in order to make effective the hands of those 
who are to fight our battles sums of money staggering to the 
imagination are being expended, Taxes that hitherto would 
have been unthinkable are being laid upon the people and being 
cheerfully paid by them, while burdens of indebtedness are being 
piled up which will prove grievous to be borne even by our 
children and our children’s children, 

In view of such conditions there can be but one thought 
uppermost in the minds of all patriotic Americans, and that is 
the war. It is the one all-absorbing subject of consideration 
among thoughtful men, because it is the one overwhelming 
event now transpiring in the world. All other governmental 
matters seem paltry when compared to it and fade into insig- 
iilficance beside it. 

It is, I am sure, with feelings inspired by a realization of this 
great world crisis that you meet here to-night as the chosen 
representatives of a great political party and will meet to-mor- 
row to perform your duties as such representatives. 

If I were asked to state in one sentence a rule of conduct for 
every man, woman, and child in the Republic I should say: 
“Tielp in every possible way to win the war in the shortest 
possible time.” What is true of individuals in this regard must 
be preeminently trae of political parties which seek power from 
its source—the people—to control the affairs of State and 
Nation, 

In the present natienal crisis no political party is worthy of 
consideration, confidence, or support whieh does not stand 
jirmly for the most vigorous possible prosecution of the war to 
a successful conclusion. No candidate of any party is worthy 
of being clothed with official power who is not ready, willing, 
and able to use effectively every possible means to win the war. 

If asa result of your deliberations and action it shall be made 
manifest to the people of Connecticut that our party policies 
and candidates measure up to these standards, we have nothing 
to fear. 

It has been suggested from high official sources that during 
the continuance of the war “politics be adjourned.” Let me 
read the entire statement: 

Politics is adjourned. The elections will go to those who think least 
of it; to those who go to the constituencies without explanations or 
excuses, With a plain record of duty faithfully and disinterestedly per- 
formed I for one am always confident that the people of this country 
will give a just verdict upon the service of the men who act for them 
when the facts are such that no man can disguise or conceal them. 
There is no danger of deceit now. An intense and pitiless light beats 
npen er man and every action in this tragic piot of war that is now 
upon the stage. 

These words were uttered by President Wilson, the leader of 
the Democratic Party, in an address to the joint session of Con- 
gress on May 27, 1918. It is quite evident that the speeches 
made by Vice President MArgsHALL and others in the Indiana 
State convention the other day are not in accord with the Presi- 
dent’s proposition, but thus far I have failed to see where they 
have been called to account for their utterances. If by “ adjourn- 
ing politics” it is meant that, in the conduct of the war, nothing 
that is even tinged with partisan politics shall be permitted to 
interfere with efficiency, then we all coneur, If, on the other 
hand, it means that during the war one party must cease its 
activities as a party while the other uses all the departments of 
the Government, and the war itself, to advance party interests, 
then I for one must vehemently dissent. One-sided partisan 
polities and all other politics that may impede the effective 
carrying on of the war should be adjourned “ till it’s over over 
there.” 

The war is not a political war, and this statement should ap- 
ply with equal force to both political parties. You may search 
he Provost Marshal General’s questionnaire in vain for any 
reference to the politics of the registrant. The local exemption 
boards make no inquiries on this subject when your boy or 
your neighbor’s boy is summoned to the colors. The Republi- 
can boy and the Democratic boy march away side by side, and 
with them political partisanship is adjourned in reality until 
they reiurn. In like manner should men of both parties who 
remain behind fall in line and work together in all matters 
touching the war. 

In the campaign upon which we are now entering it may be 
attempted by our opponents to make an issue of standing by 
the President, although there can be in fact no such issue, 
because no President from Washington down has ever had such 
undivided, unqualified support as President Wilson has had 
from all parties. In all matters connected with the war Re- 
publicans have stood beside him, stood back of him, stood all 
areund him; they have supported him on both sides; they have 
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backed him up; they have gone ahead in order to beckon him on, 
and by every means at their Command have urged, aided, and 
assisted him toward a vigorous prosecution of the war. 

Such an issue would be a dishonest subterfuge, and a resort 
to it would be an almost treasopable attempt to coin the blood 
and horrors of war into party advantage. 

No one, whether of high or low station, can deny the fact 
that the Republican Party as a party and its members as indi- 
viduals have supported loyally and unswervingly the Presi- 
dent of the United States in the prosecution of the war. In 
this regard I am willing to place Republican States alongside 
Democratic States, individual Republicans alongside individual 
Democrats, and abide by the result of the comparison. In mat- 
ters concerning the war I am willing to place the State of Con- 
necticut, with our great war governor, alongside any sister 
State for comparison, In like manner our State delegation at 
the National Capital will not suffer in this respect by a com- 
parison with other States. 

I have sometimes wondered what would have been the result 
if in 1916 a few votes in California had been shifted and Mr. 
Hughes had been elected instead of Mr. Wilson. Probably war 
would have come to us just as it did come; in fact, it had come 
already if we had but recognized the fact. 

Would the Democratic Party, would Democrats as_ indi- 
viduals, have supported the war with equal unanimity and zeal? 
Would they have supported Mr. Hughes as we have supported 
Mr. Wilson? Let us hope so. It is not fair, even though ac- 
cording to scripture, to say that because the fathers have eater 
sour grapes the teeth of the children are set on edge, but we 
ean not restrain the reflection that the political ancestors of 
the present Democratic Party were not all so firm in their sup- 
port of Mr. Lincoln when he was carrying the burden. 

Truth is that never in all the tide of time has any ruler, 
emperor, king, prince, or potentate received such loyal, undi- 
vided suppert from all-parties as has President Wilson in con- 
nection with the war. Never in all history have such fabulous 
sums been appropriated or such unlimited powers granted to 
any man as have been freely conferred upon him. If anything 
has been or shall be left undone that might have been done fo 
win the war, it will not be because the representatives of both 
parties in both Houses of Congress have failed to vote money 
or grant power to the President. 

Such opposition as he has had on the more important war 
measures has come largely from his own party, as, for example, 
the selective-draft law, the most important war measure of all. 
Leading Democrats in the House, including the Speaker and the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, opposed the bill, 
which was led in the House by Republican members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs and carried by Republican votes, 
It is only fair to say, however, that the New England and Eastern 
Democrats generally, as well as Republicans, voted for it. 

In all fairness it may be doubted whether all the powers asked 
and conferred or all the purposes for which money has been 
asked and appropriated have been wise or needful; but Congress 
has granted both freely, denying the President nothing he might 
deem helpful in the great emergency. Whether this was wise 
or unwise as a matter of partisan politics was not considered. 
No party possessing patriotism could afford to do less than has 
been done. 

After all, the great responsibility of carrying on the war is 
upon the shoulders of the President. Under the Constitution 
he is the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. His is 
the task of transmuting man power and money into effective 
blows. All men of all parties must and will support him in this. 
The Republican Party has never failed in such a duty and will 
not now or in the future. 

There have been many places since the war began where it 
would have been an easy matter to play partisan politics on the 
Republican side. It would not have been patriotic to do so, 
however, and it has not been done. 

In other countries where the government is responsive to the 
will of the people, in a great emergency of this kind, the entire 
eontrol of the government is not intrusted to a single political 
party placed in power upon prewar issues, but men of different 
parties make up the government, provided only that they are in 
accord as to the war. Even under our Constitution in the Civil 
War Mr. Lincoln utilized in Cabinet positions the great talents 
of political opponents to help win the war. 

You all recall the case of Secretary Stanton. He was a bitter 
personal as well as political enemy of Mr. Lincoln. At one time 
he had refused to try a lawsuit in which Mr. Lincoln was of coun- 
sel. He had even referred to Mr. Lincoln as a gorilla. He was 
a savage critic of the Lincoln administration. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Stanton had towering ability and a genius for organization, and 
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Mr. Lincoln made him Secretary of War. Yes; and Secretary | to the flag. The untiring devotion of a party to the task of win- 
Stanton helped President Lincoln win the war for the preserva- | 


tion of the Union. 

It mattered not whether a man was politically or personally 
agreeable to Mr. Lincoln if only he could help win the war, 
That was the great broad-minded, broad-shouldered, patient 
Lineoln, bearing the burden of a divided country. 

At the present time it is different. The President, in addition 
to his other duties, is the head and leader of his party, and as 
such frequently speaks and acts. He has placed at the head of 
all the executive departments men of his own party, chosen for 
party reasons. These men, under the direction of the President, 
are charged with the duty of executing the laws and securing 
results from the expenditure of public revenues. 

It is human to err. Men make mistakes if they accomplish 
anything. It is necessary for the President to act through hu- 
man agencies. Weak or unfit appointments have been made in 
many instances, while in others, in my judgment, the best use 
has not been made of the material at hand. Instance the case 
of Gen. Leonard Wood. 

The war program is a Herculean undertaking, the magnitude 
of which it is difficult for the human mind to realize. In initi- 
ating and carrying it on there have been mistakes made. The 
heads of departments have made mistakes. Those working un- 
der them have made mistakes. Many of these mistakes should 
not have been made. None of them should have been persisted 
in or repeated. Some of them have been inexcusable blunders 
which have delayed and neutralized the effects of other neces- 
sary war work. Some of them have been of such a character 
as to call for investigation, criticism, and condemnation by some 
of the ablest and most patriotic members of the President’s own 
party. Surely, if there was ever a favorable opportunity to 
“play politics” by taking advantage of the mistakes of the 
party in power, it was here. 

I consider it one of the many nobly patriotic chapters of Re- 
publican history that no such attitude was taken. Patriotism 
prevailed over partisanship and Republicans took their places 
alongside of Democrats in helping to find and point out the 
weak places that they might be strengthened, to reveal incom- 
petence that it might be replaced by efficiency, and to vote funds 
or legislation necessary to remedy the defects revealed. 

There are those who in time of war would put an end to all 
criticism, constructive or otherwise. Such a policy would put 
an end to free government as well as to free speech and establish 
here an autocracy more to be dreaded even than that we are 
seeking to destroy in central Europe. Worst of all, it would be 
the surest means of defeating the very purpose we all have so 
much at heart. It would enthrone incompetence, put a premium 
upon extravagance, and leave the door of opportunity wide open 
to wrongdoing. 

If airplanes by the thousands have been promised and pro- 
duced by the dozen only, it is well to inquire whether the prom- 
ise wns too large or the performance too small. If machine 
guns or heavy guns are lacking for the use of our troops, we 
should know the reason why, so that we may the better and the 
sooner supply the deficiency. Mistakes and failures in these 
matters are proper subjects of criticism; the public welfare de- 
mands it; only timidity amounting to cowardice forbids it; but 
such criticism must be fair and just. It must be constructive 
and not destructive. In other words, the man who criticizes 
must be honest and know what he is talking about. 

He who in this awful hour criticizes unjustly or unintelll- 
gently for the sake of personal or party gain is unworthy of 
public confidence; but he who in such a crisis withholds just, 
well-informed, constructive criticism of waste, incompetence, or 
wrongdoing is a coward and a “ slacker.” 

I have no patience with the man who would imitate the ostrich 
in sticking its head in the sand to conceal itself from its 
enemies. We should parallel the success of the ostrich if we 
attempted to cover up incompetence, gloss over our shortcomings, 
or fail to seek out the causes of our failures. Such would be the 
result of restricting legitimate criticism, and we ourselves would 
be the only ones deceived by it. Certainly our enemy would not 
be misled by it. 

Much has been accomplished in the way of making America 
the deciding factor in the war, and due credit should be given to 
all faithful public servants, from the President down, as well as 
to all patriotic private citizens, who have done their share. In 
this great accomplishment Republicans can justly claim a worthy 
part. That they | not more is due rather to lack 
opportunity than to lack of zeal, capacity, or willingness. 

There remains much more to be done before peace will come 
through complete victory. Who can do it best? Both of the 
great political parties are thoroughly loyal in this great 


No party has a monopoly of patriotism or a proprietary right 
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ning the war without regard to partisan advantage is the best 
proof of loyalty that it can give. He loves the flag most who 
serves his country best in whatever place he may be. 

As I said at the outset I now say in closing, that the one great 
business of all political parties, as well as of all individuals, 
should be to win the war speedily. In this State the question 
will be which party and which candidates will best serve this 
supreme purpose. Judging the future in the light of the past. 
whether we go back over 50 years or go back only 1 year 
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can be no question as to the answer. Proud of the record of the 
past, firm and steadfast in our devotion to the service of the 


{ 
present hour, we as Republicans can look forward with 
confidence to the day of greater and wider opportunities 
serving the State and Nation, 
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The Spurious Ritual Bill. 
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HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 
Ix vue House or Rerresenrarives, 
Friday, June 28, 1918. 
Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, having been for more 


than 25 years an active worker in fraternal orders, I have an 
intimate personal knowledge of the great work that they are 
doing. Fraternal orders in the United States have, together, 
more than 13,000,000 members, and their influence is steadily 
increasing. They have done much to teach Americanism and 
to promote the solidarity of our people. They have exercised 
always moral and- spiritual influences upon their 
Their constant function is the relief of the sick and distressed, 
the care of widows and orphans, and, more than all, they strive 
to elevate the character of man. Anything which would tend to 
weaken the influence of the fraternal orders or to lower their 
dignity and standing should not be permitted. 

Nearly all of the fraternal orders have 
also signs and passwords by which the members may recognize 
each other. So far as my knowledge goes of these organizations; 
these secrets are wholly harmiess, though they add much to the 
interest of the members. An exposure of these harmless secrets 
tends to break down and destroy the order and to lessen the 
respect in which it is held. For this reason it seems to me that 
the public welfare requires that secret fraternities engaged in 
fraternal, charitable, and elevating activities should be 
tected by law from exposure of their legitimate secrets. 

While I was grand master of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows of the State of Alabama I had occasion to observe he 
certain dishonest publishers are making money by the sale 
alleged exposures of Odd Fellows, Masons, and other orders. 
Such dastardly work was being constantly brought to my atten- 
tion. It consists largely in circulars sent indiscriminately 
through the mails giving what was represented to be extracts 
from their secrets and offering to sell a complete exposure of 
all the secrets of these orders for a small sum. The effect of 
these circulars upon the Odd Fellows under my care was to 
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impair the standing and dignity of the order and to bring it into 
disrepute and to make a laughing stock of the efforts of its 
members to preserve iis proper secrets. I was then impressed 
with the need of laws which would bar these circulars from t 
mails. 

The activities of these dishonest publishers was nation-wide, 
and officials of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows over the 
country at large made many complaints, both in the Sovereign 
Grand Lodge and to the Grand Sire, who is the international 
head of the order. Some two years ago I received a letter from 
Hon. J. B. A. Robertson, who was then Grand Sire of the Odd 
Fellows, which was as follows: 

SOVEREIGN GRAND Lopce or THE I. O. O. I 
Oklahoma ¢ oO} Fel ry &, 
Ion. Grorcr HuppLestox, 
Cong Hrali We } fy 7 , PD 4 
I Sin AND BrotrHer: Having met you in the Severeign ¢ 
ident Order of Odd Fellows, and kne Vuil! 
he order, feel justified iu writing 1 letter 
ssion of the Soven ( id Lodg r h 
| introduced authorizing the grand e to take such steps, his 
| judgment should be necessary, to ul Ce ‘ i 
| irliament of Canada of a law that tect th ra not 
| oniy against the wearing of its emblems | nti 
but also against their use for lverti } s tu 
the order the sole use of its emblems yas d hat 
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grand sire Muring his term of office, nor was anything accomplished 
by Judge Daniel during his brief term, and the recent session of the 
Sovereign Grand Lodge at San Francisco referred the whole matter 
to me for such action as I might deem advisable. In addition to the 
above, I might suggest a matter that you are well acquainted with, 


and that is we need a Federal Jaw that will prevent transmission through 
the mails of spurious rituals, ete. It is wnnecessary to i te you 
the urgent necessity of some law that will peetert not only the d 
Fellows but all ether kindred societies, and it seems to me that it 
would be an casy matter to secure the passage of such an act if the 
purpose and object thereof was thoroughly understood by all the 
fraternities. 

I wish, if you are in a position to do so, that you would give the 
subject matter some consideration and advise me what, in your judg- 
ment, would be the proper steps to take. 1am satisfied that in so far as 
the spurious rituals are concerned that nothing short of a prohibition 
ugainst their transmission through the mails would be sufficient. 

If am sending a similar letter to Mr. RAkger, Member of Congress 
from California, inasmuch as he and you are the only members that I 
an call to mind who have been grand masters and grand representa- 
tives, and therefore should be in harmony with this request. 

Fraternally, yours, 
J. B. A. Ropertson, Grand Sire. 


On receipt of this letter I conferred with Judge RAkEr with 
regard to the introduction of a bill along the lines sug- 
gested by Mr. Robertson, but nothing was done at that time. 
Mr. Robertson was succeeded as Grand Sire by Hon. F. C. 
Cioudy, of Denver, who subsequently discussed the subject with 
ine in a personal interview, and requested that I introduce a 
bill which would give fraternal orders legal protection from an 
exposure of their lawful secrets. In compliance with this re- 
quest, on August 7, 1917, I prépared and introduced the bill 
known as H. R. 5712, which is as follows: 


A bill (T. R. 5712) to make unlawful depositing in the mails of the 
United States advertisements of alleged exposures of the secret work 
of fraternal orders, 

Be it enacted, 


ree. 


etc., That, without authority from the governing body 
of such order, no letter, postal card, circular, newspaper, pamphlet, or 
publication of any kind containing any advertisement or offer to sell 
purported or ostensible exposures, copies, or extracts of the ceremonies, 
instructions, or werk of a fraternal order, such as Masons, Odd Fellows, 
ov Knights of Pythias, which, by the laws or rules of such order, mem- 
bers thereof are forbidden to disclose to persons who are not members 
thereof, shall be deposited in or carried by the mails of the United 
States. 

Ske. 2. That any person, firm, or corporation violating this act shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than six months, 
or both: Previded, That upon the trial of any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion charged with violating this act no witness shall be required to 
disclose the ceremonies, instructions, or work of any sach fraternal 
order of which he may be 2 member, nor to estaklish said offense shall 
proof > required as to the true nature of such ceremonies, instructions, 
or work. 


‘The fact that I had introduced the bill was reported by Mr. 
C,oudy to the Sovereign Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F., at its Louisville 
session in September, 1917, and a resolution thanking me for 
having introduced the bill was adopted by that body. Later I 
Was officially notified of this action by Hon. John B. Goodwin, 
Grand Secretary, by a letter, as follows: 


SovEnticnN GRAND LopGr or tHE !. O. O. F., 
Baltimore, Md., November 14, 1917, 
Hion. Groner HUuppLESsTON, 
Grand Representative, Birmingham, Ala. 
sn BROTHER HvuppLeston: Referring to the last session of the 
ign grand lodge and to your action introducing a measure in Con- 
gress intended to prevent the advertisement of spurious rituals by deny- 
ing the use of the mails to the same, it gives me muct pleasure to say 
that the legislation proposed by you was approved, and also, on motion 
ot Past Grand Sire Cockrum, of Indiana, a vote of thanks was extended 
to you for your services in connection with it. As it is a matter of 
interest and importance to the entire membership of our order, am sure 
your efforts in behalf of it are greatly appreciated. 
I am. with kind regards, 
Fraternally, yours, 








JouHN BR. Goonwty, 
Grand Secretary. 


T also received a letter from Grand Sire Goudy upon the sub- 
ject, as follows: 


SOVEREIGN Granp Lovee or THE I, O. O. F., 
Denver, Colo., November 5, 1917, 
ron, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 

Dear FRIEND HvuppLeston: In the matter of the recommendation or 
approval of the bill for an act of Congress regulating or prohibiting 
dealing in spurtous rituals, ete., will state that I submitted the matter 
1o Grand Secretary Goodwin as to what action the sovereign grand 

sige had taken, and I inelose copy of his reply. I have written him as 
per the inclosed carbon. I am very anxious to have this bill pushed and 
passed, if possible, and I know we can all count on you doing the best 
you can, and I believe you will succeed 


T 
lion. IIUDDLE 


GEORGE 


in so far as the action of the sovereign grand lodge is concerned, you | 


a at liberty to treat their action as public property in so far as your 
committee meetings are concerned, as that probably is the way it was 
utended, but through some misapprehension it was kept on the secret 
journal 
With all good wishes, I am, fraternally, yours, 
FRANK C. Goupy, Grand Sire. 
P. S.: Would it be of assistance ff I had the grand masters and the 
yarioug American grand lodges write you a letter urging action? 
mm & G. 
The bill was referred to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. I have asked for no hearings on it, as the attention 
of Congress has been completely absorbed in matters relating to 
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the war, and I felt that it was incumbent upon those at whose 
instance I had introduced the bill to push it. 

My bill to forbid the advertisement through the mails of 
spurious rituals and exposures of Odd Fellows, Masons, and 
other fraternal orders was introduced in good faith and for the 
purpose apparent on its face. Whether it shall become a law 
or not is for the people’s representatives in Congress to say. 
That there is a need for protection against those who would 
injure the great fraternal orders in order to put a little money 
in their own pockets is clear to those who are familiar with the 
facts. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN Q. TILSO 


OF CONNECTICOT, 
In tne Hovse or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, June 28, 1918. 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with leave granted, 
I submit for publication in the Recorp the following remarks 
made by me at New Haven, in my district, on June 24, 1918, in 
accepting the Republicgn nomination for Congress: 

“ Mr. Chairman and delegates to the Republican convention of 
the third congressional district of Connecticut: Nearly four 
years ago, in this hall, I was nominated for Representative in 
Congress from this district and the nomination was duly rati- 
fied by the voters at the polls. Two years later, while absent 
with my regiment at the Mexican border, I was again nomi- 
nated, and at the succeeding election returned to Congress. 

“This is the first opportunity since my election to represent 
the district to speak to the delegates of the party that named 
me as its candidate. It is therefore fitting that I render to you 
an account in some measure of my stewardship during my four 
years as representative of the district. As much of my work 
has been in connection with military matters, I shall begin 
with this. 

“ During my four years as Congressman at large I had served 
as a member of the House Committee on Military Affairs and 
thus came naturally to a study of military problems. 

“ My first lessons in preparation for being a ‘ war Congress- 
man,’ however, date back more than 20 years, whel I joined the 
New Haven Grays. Next, I went to the Spanish War. When 
that was over I returned to my eld company and continued the 
lessons in one position or another in the old Second Regiment for 
over 18 years, including a special course of nearly five months 
at the Mexican border. I refer to this because it laid the feun- 
dations of my education in military affairs and of my preparation 
for beeoming a really useful ‘war Congressman.’ 

“When I entered upon my congressional duties in 1915 the 
great war in Europe was going on. We were rot yet embroiled, 
but farseeing men, even though not students of histery or inter- 
national law, could not fail to see the very great danger of our 
being drawn into it. It was then that I became intensely inter- 
ested in the question of our national defense. Live years earlier 
I had urged in Congress increased preparations against war, and 
especially emphasized the need of more artillery, in which we 
are even now all too weak. 

“In the first session of the Sixty-fourth Congress I began urg- 
ing that we begin at once the preliminary preparation for the pro- 
duction of the essentials of war, and I described in detail at that 
time what was necessary to be done. If my advice had been 
followed, many lives and much treasure would have been saved. 

“ Neither Congress nor the country was ready for my mes- 
sage, even in 1016. I repeated it and reiterated it up to the 
very end of the Sixty-fourth Congress in March, 1917, but mine 
was a ‘ voice of one crying in the wilderness.’ 

“In April, 1917, the war came to us. At any rate, that is 
when we recognized the fact that it had come. The Sixty-fifth 
Congress convened on April 2 and war was declared on April 6. 
The Committee on Military Affairs, of which I was a member, 
began at once consideration of the question of raising, arming, 
and equipping an army. In cooperation with 4 other Re- 
publicans and 3 out of the 12 Democrats on the commit- 
tee, I took an active part in framing and finally passing 
through the Houre the selective-draft act which insures ade- 
quate man power to win the war. 

“Men without arms and ammunition are ineffective in war, 
and yet these prime essentials are the most diffieult of all war 
materials to procure. I resumed my labors on the subject of 


N, 


munitions, and in that work have found my great opportunity. 
In seizing and improving this opportunity I have been able to 
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render what will probably prove to be the greatest service of my 
life to my country. 

“My colleagues on the Military Committee gave me the 
affectionate name of ‘ Jigs Tixson,’ because I showed them just 
how munitions are made in mass production. In the House I 
was sometimes called the ‘Gun Man,’ because I frequently 
brought on the floor a miniature arsenal containing military 
rifles of the several warring countries, and pistols of many types 
and kinds, machine guns galore, and ammunition from the 
smallest cartridge to G-inch shells, and at one time a real 
torpedo. 


“Soon I began to be spoken of as the ‘ordnance expert in 


Congress,’ and my opinions on such subjects began to be 
respected accordingly. It was no longer difficult for me to get 
hearing. ‘Time after time I was requested to explain war 


terials of various kinds in the House and was always 
yielded time very freely by both sides of the House. Inven- 
tions of all kinds in the ordnance line were brought to me for 
unination and my presence requested at many official tests 
of weapons. 

“My field widened as I made a study of the newer weapons 
of warfare. I was called upon to explain hand grenades, rifle 

nadeg, trench-mortar shells, aerial bombs, airplanes, ta! 
and all the rest of the horrible paraphernalia 


ex: 


ire 
LISS, 


ne 


RS bile sks, 


war. 

\ll these things have brought me to the favorable attention 
colleagues in the House and of the War Department and 
same time kept me extremely busy. It a work that 

i have found most interesting, and in doing it I feel that I have 

red the highest possible service that any man in my 
tion could possibly render. It is a most important work 
the country, because we are spending billions of dollars 
things I have mentioned. Members of Congress who 
appropriate for these things should know about them, 

it has been ny privilege and duty to teach them. 
\bove all, the precious lives of our men ‘ over there’ depend 
mn our furnishing them with an adequate supply of these 
xs, and the final victory itself depends upon them. It 
seemed to me to be important that at least one Member know 
ut these things thoroughly, and I am very glad that I made 
your Member. I feel that in this way I can best reflect 
r upon the people who elect me as well as best serve our 

inon country. 

“T have made this reference to the special work of national 
ope and importance that I have taken up and carried on be- 


is 


the 


els 


the war began. In addition to this, however, I have done all 
he usual work falling to the lot of a Congressman. 

* Those who have served in the present ‘ war Congress’ have 

had experience unique in the history of the American Congress. 

S not possible for anyone who has not served in it to fully 

ze What that experience has been. 

into vital contact with the Federal Government where 

there was one before. New and strange questions have arisen 

regard to which people knew not which way to turn. Natu- 


and properly they turn for information and assistance to | 


he one representative of the Government at Washington whom 
they know, and that is the Congressman. Witl seeing my 
rrespondence and being in my office you can scarcely imagine 
vhat this means. Scores of complicated questions are pending 
| the while and new ones continually arising. One of the 
any entirely new things since the war began—the matter of 


wut 


tments and insurance—is sufficient to require an immense 
ount of work in a Congressman’s office, and yet it is the 


nd of service he most gladly renders, as it is for the loved ones 
ir boys Then there are the questions concern- 

ing the dead, the wounded, and the missing. 
Questions it ith service in the Army and Navy, 
issions, promotions, 


’ 
‘over there. 


connection v 


i as classifications, enlistments, commiss 
fers, furloughs, discharges, and scores of others, are aris- | 
almost daily. Then business comes in for its share of 


ubles, involving the food and fuel administrations, trans- 


portation, materials, priorities, Government orders, and all the 
rest; and it is a plagasure to help in these things. 
Oh, it is a liberal education to be in Congress in war times, 
and the curriculum is cumulative, being added to every day. 
“TI speak of these thi as a small part of the individual 
work a Congressiman gladly 
trict, 


nes 


and which it requires time and vital energy to do, as wel 
as to learn to do well. It is not boasting, but a simple statemen 


have had, especially in military matters, could do this work as 
well, 





: the third congressional district of Connecticut, 
} 
i 
| 
} 
{ 
' 
| 
} 


iuse I wish you to know what I have been doing, especially since | 


A thousand people have 


loes for the people of his own dis- | 


1 
i 
t 
of the plain truth, to say that no one without the experience f | 


“In this great crisis, when the blood of our choicest yon 
men is being spilled like water, when those of their comrades 
who live are enduring untold hardships, when even here at 
home we are beginning to feel the burdens, it is no time to « 
sider personal ambitions or political advantage. The 
problem of the hour is the winning of the war. 


supr 


The man who 


can best serve this supreme purpose should be chosen in ¢ 
contest throughout the country. 
“TI wish to say to you, gentlemen, in all sincerity, that if I 


did not feel that I can render more effective service in Congress 


| 

| during the next two years than any other man who could be 
| sent from this district, I should not accept the nomination you 
| have so graciously tendered me. Feeling as I do, th during 
| the war I can serve my country more effectively in the position 
| I now occupy than any other, and more effectively than at 
other who may offer to occupy the cept the nomin 


position, I a 

tion you have tendered with such unanimity and good 
‘In doing so I pledge myself to continue, if elected 

the best that is in me, regardless of any sacrifice however gr 

and without re 


‘gard to personal or party ad 


country with all faithfulness ; 
hour of greatest need.” 


nrtave. ft « » 
lane, LO ( 


nd to the best of my al 


Val 


era naccad « fo} 
re pas ead aS toil 


THD RESOLI 
“We, the duly elected delegates to the Republican convention 
in convention 
assembled, again declare our loya nee to the time he 
ored, tested, tried, and true principles of the Republican Party, 
and to the highest ideals and best traditions of the party 

“The Republican Party from its birth has been the party 
liberty, patriotism, and progress, and it will maintain that hi: 
standard throughout the crisis through which we are now passing. 

“We believe in the midst the war in 
which our is now a participant the thought uppermo 
in all minds should be how we may best fulfill our part in the 
struggle. Our our brothers, our friends, our loved 
have gone forth to war, to bare their breasts to the missiles of 
the enemy; to give their lives if need be, as some of them have 
done already, in order to preserve our liberties and our national 
honor. 

“At such a time and in such a crisis it 
men of all political parties shoul all 
matters connected with the conduct of the war, to the end that 
the war may be prosecuted as vigorously as possible to an early 
| and successful conclusion. 
|} “The Republican Party cheerful 
| 


adher n- 





that 


country 


. ye . ? 
ot \ orld-wide 


sons, 


ones 


is fitting that 


lay aside partisanship in 


patriotic 











y submits the record of it 
representatives in the public service, both State and National, 
| to this test and takes pride in the fact that they have main- 
| tained the party’s proud record for patriotism and loyalty to 
| the flag. 
*“ Connecticut’s part in the war thus far i every 
| citizen of the State may be justly proud. ratior 
| at Hartford has been vigorous and effective in : i 
nected with the war, while our Senators and Repr itiy 1 
Congress have taken a most active, loyal, and influential part 
in all war Jeg 
“The third congressional district of Connecticut especially 
proud of the record of its Representative in Congress, the Hon. 
Joun Q. Timson, whose unusually abie and eff ive work in 
connection with military and other matters has placed him in 
the very front rank of the men now serving in Congress, 

“To a practical schooling of nearly 20 years in active mili- 
tary experience, including service in the Spanish War and at 
the Mexican border, Congressman Tri_son has added riy e 

| years as a member of the Committee on Military Aff Ss in 
| Congress, making him the most experienced man in m ry 
| matters now serving in either branch of Congress 
| “Jn addition to his practical experience, Congressman ‘1T Nw 
has made an intensive study of arms, ammunition, airplanes, and 
| other materials used in the present v so that he has become 
the recognized authority and expert in ¢ gress on subjects 
| connected with war preparations, and his » in these at- 
ters is eagerly sought not only by the Military ¢ mitiee, but 
| also by Congress itself. 

“ Congressman Truson has the unique dist tion of being the 
first Member of Congress not only to « attention to our k of 
preparedness for national defense, but also to point out the prae- 
tical way of solving the problem. It is also now admitte : 

| if his far-sighted and timely advice had been llowed n h 
valuable time, billions of money, and many priceless lives l 


j have been saved. 











ADA 





“In view of the unusual qualifications possessed and the effee- 
tive and valuable public service now being rendered by Congress- 
man Trimson, we believe it would be a public misfortune if the 
people of this district failed to return him to Congress during 
the period of the war. 

“ We therefore present the Hon. Jonn Q. Trmson as a candidate 
for reelection to the office of Representative in Congress from the 
third congressional district of Connecticut and call upon all the 
voters of the district to disregard previous party affiliations, just 
as he at Washington has disregarded partisanship, and vote for 
his reelection to Congress.” 





The Training of Soldiers. 


SPEECH 
Or ° 
WON. EDWARD C. LITTLE, 
OF KANSAS, 
IN rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, May 4, 1918. 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for not less than 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas asks unant- 
mous consent that he be permitted to address the House for not 
{o exceed 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I just 
want to state that I am not going to object in this instance, but 
there is a very important bill that is a special order for to-day, 
and if ought to be passed without delay, and after the gentle- 
man from Kansas gets through I shall insist upon taking that 
bill up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, men learn best by experience 
and better remember what they acquire in that manner. That 
is as true of us as it is of the departments, and as true of the 
departments as it is of us. When this war began for America 
we were told that the General Staff thought no troops should 
be sent to Europe until the 1st of next July, 1918. If that theory 
had been fully followed, judge where we would be! Marshal 
Joffre’s interview knocked that in the head, though the staff 
tried to censor that interview. At the time the staff's theory 
was advanced it was my judgment that that was the greatest 
mistake ever made in the annals of war. I am still of that 
opinion. We were told then that it required a year to train 
troops for the battle field. I ventured as a Member of the 
House to take exception to that in the first speech I made on 
the floor a little over a year ugo. I then said 60 days’ hard 
work would go a long way to make a soldier; that any officer 
who could not make soldiers in six months never could make a 
soldier. With satisfaction I read in the Washington Herald 
of yesterday, May 3, the following, discussing the utterance of 
the Acting Chief of Staff, Maj. Gen. Peyton March, before the 
Military Committee. The Herald says: 

Gen. March said that it was no longer necessary for a soldier, espe- 
eially a soldier as intelligent as the average American, to be trained a 
year, or even six months. He declared that after they were hardened 
the tricks of the trade could be taught them very quickly, and that 
it would be an actual advantage for them to receive much of this abroad, 
where the latest practices become known much quicker than is possible 
in America. March told the English experience, where the time sup- 
posed to be necessary to fit a soldier for the light duties at first expected 
of him has been reduced. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LITTLE. Certainly. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Do I understand that that was supposed 
to have been stated to the Military Committee? 

Mr. LITTLE. Yes; and since the gentleman has mentioned 
that, I will say that the gentleman who asked the question which 
brought it out assured me that it was a correct report, and also 
several other members of the committee. 

Mr. CALDWELL, I will say that I have been a very regular 
attendant upon the meetings of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and I did not hear that kind of statement. 

Mr. LITTLE. I am very sorry that the gentleman is acquir- 
ing any difficulty with his hearing. The gentleman from Kan- 
sas [Mr. ANTHONY] told me in effect that he asked the question, 
and got the answer, and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Hutt] 
said that it was a correct statement, and it is so in accord with 
the experience of men who have been at war and with the 
rules of common sense that I am very glad to think that they 
are correct. I ventured to make the suggestion on April 27 


as 
1917, which is now on page 8016 of the Recorp, that “I would 
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rather have 30 days in a training camp and 30 days on the firing 
line, for that is where they make soldiers, than a year in a 
training camp, and so would anyone else who had ever been to 
war.” Gen. March had command of the Astor Battery, just 
across the street in Camp Merritt, San Francisco, 20 years ago, 
from the regiment that I had the honor to command at that 
time. Our colonel, Funston, then, and during most of the first 
two months, was with the staff at Tampa. So I had 1.000 
raw men and soon 1,300 to be drilled into shape, and Capt. Pey- 
ton March had a raw battery. In all our list of officers only 
one had ever attended a military school, only two had ever been 
in the Regular Army. The Twentieth Kansas was not a militia, 
but was purely a regiment of volunteers, as typical untraine:! 
citizen soldiers as ever served. Capt. March’s battery was, I 
presume, very similar. 

So we started about even studying untrained men, and prac- 
tically we have reached about the same result of opinion. I do 
not speak of this, gentlemen, with any petty pride in any con- 
firmation of my judgment or announcement. God knows I would 
‘ather that every theory advanced and every plan advocated by 
the War Department proved to be correct and of advantage to 
my country if it disproved everything I ever attempted to sug 
gest, but I find that this department has acquired by expericnee 
from Gen. March—just returned from Europe, where he was 
drilling troops, I understand—has acquired a conception of 
the necessities of the case that occurs by development of 
things that come to a man from experience. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LITTLE. I will. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
quoted me. 

Mr. LITTLE. 
ANTHONY]. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. 
T am quoted. 

Mr. LITTLE. I quoted the gentleman as having been asked 
with reference to the statement in the Herald from Gen. March 
as to whether it was correct or not, and the gentleman stated it 
was, 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I did not understand that I was being 
asked about any newspaper article, but simply about a state 
ment of Gen. March. 

Mr. LITTLE. What did the gentleman say, then? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I did not remember saying anything in 
regard to a newspaper article. 

Mr. LITTLE. I stopped the gentleman in the hall as I went 
to Mr. ANTHOoNY’s office—and, by the way, Mr. ANTHoNy notified 
me he would be here to confirm the statement—and called the 
gentleman’s attention to this, and he said that was right. If 
the gentleman likes he may tell the House what Gen. March 
said, but I do not want all of my time taken up. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I do not remember having said anything 
in regard to a newspaper article. 

Mr. LITTLE.: As to what Gen. March said, let me refer to 
the newspaper article. The statement in the newspaper ar 
ticle is: 


I understand the gentleman has just 
I did, and the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 


I would like to know just exactly how 


Gen. March said that it was no longer necessary for a soldier, espe 
cially a soldier as intelligent as the average American, to be trained a 
year, or even six months. He declared that after they were hardened 
the tricks of the trade could be taught them very quickly, and that it 
would be an actual advantage for them to receive much of this abroad, 
where the latest practices become known much quicker than is possible 
in America. March told the English experience, where the time sup 
posed to be necessary to fit a soldier for the light duties at first expected 
of him has been reduced. 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. I heard Gen. March's statement I think 
that refers to, and so far as I know he did not make the state 
ment that six months’ training was enough. 

Mr. LITTLE. Which statement? 
Mr. HULL of Iowa. That it did not take six months to train 
soldier. 

Mr. LITTLE. How about the rest of the statement? 

Mr. HULL of Iowa. As far as I know, he did not say an} 
thing about six months. 

Mr. LITTLE. I stopped the gentleman and called his atten- 
tion to the matter and I asked him about it, and he said at the 
time it was correct. I am sorry his recollection is confused, 
and JI shall ask the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] to 
imake a statement on the floor about it. I will not yield any 
yaore time at the present. I shall believe Gen. March said this, 


| because that is what any soldier of experience naturally would 


say, and because it is so in accord with the necessities of the 
situation. I notice March has never denied the statement made 
in the Herald. 

There are two theories of war—the McClellan theory and the 
Grant theory. Although Lincoln absolutely ordered McClellan 
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on 


i2, 


to udvance not later than February 18¢ it was March 17 
he started, and Fair Oaks was not fought till May 31. On the 
6th of February, 1863, Grant attacked and took Fort Donelson. 
Then began the end of the Civil War. Eventually he was called 
to take the place of Gen. McClellan, who put in most of his time 
getting ready. That is the difference between the two theories 
of going to war—the one who wants to fight and the one who 
wants to get ready—and that is the difference between the opin- 
ion of Gen. March and the opinion advanced by the War De- 


partment before. Our then little Republic had 500,000 well- 
organized men under arms—all volunteers—nine months after 
Fort Sumter fell, and the South nearly as many more. In this 
war we accomplished no. more in the first nine months. On 


-_, 


leman from Kansas [Mr. ANTHONY] to glance at this. 


Murch 9, 1862, the Monitor fought the Merrimae. I will ask the 


vent 
Vr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LITTLE. If the House will allow me another five min- 
utes—Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have another 


minutes, 


’t. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I make the reque 


thnit the gentleman have five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent 
that the time be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will have to object to that. 

Mr. LITTLE. Then, with much regret, I decline to yield to 
the gentleman from Louisiana, I wish to ask the gentleman 
from Kansas if he did not assure me yesterday that the 
Herald's statement contained the essence of the answer which 
G March made to a question which he propounded? 


is, 


Mr. ANTHONY. TI think the gentleman is correct; that 


in substance, his statement. 


Mr. LITTLE. That is what the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Hutt] told me yesterday, too. { Laughter. ] 
Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LITTLE. I am sorry to say IT have not the time. 
‘The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
s % Ed Xe * 
TWENTIETH KANSAS RECORD 


Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, this morning before the debate on 
the bill, by unanimous consent, I secured 10 minutes to discuss 
elimination from the present Army of many the 
National Guard, and especially of Lieut. Col. Charles Flanders, 
ormerly a captain in the Twentieth Kansas Volunteers, 


the 


so officers ot 


and 


ip till now lieutenant colonel of the One hundred and thirty- 
venth Infantry, I believe. A reference to the fact that the 
present Chief of Staff, Gen. March, had reached a conclusion 


ith regard to the time required to prepare troops for Europe 
uite different from that heretofore expressed by the “ experts ” 
nvolved me in a which exhausted my time before 
[ reached the point I rose to discuss, and I have secured an- 
other 10 minutes in this general debate for my original purpose. 
A dispatch announcing the serious illness in Kansas City of m) 
ather, who is years old this month, ‘Is 

i the floor for a few days and mukes it 
» now or never the purpose for which I first rose. 

Pausing for a moment to finish the discussion which inte 
rupted my speech, I may say that I the idea Peyton 
March expressed regarding the length of time essential to put 
fighting soldier on the firing line, and that it could be done 


discussion 





Q , 


my absence 


that 1 com 


Compe 


necessary 





presume 


ix month: or less, is because in 1898 he raised the Astor Bat- 
ery and sailed from San Francisco to Manila within 60 days 
er it was assembled. 
\s he was camped next to me in San Francisco, possibly I 
uncousciously got the idea that on a pinch, under good officers 
could be ventured near the firing line in 60 days, from ob 
servation of March’s experience. Within less than four mont] 
of his men’s enlistment he was on the firing line with artillery 


in front of what was supposed to be one of the strongest forti 
fied cities in the world, and that wus done within four months 
after he got the troops together; and I think Gen. March figures 
men eould do it if he could do it. I believe that 
sume March who commanded the battery, and I presume all 
the information he has to equip him for this war was acquired 
in that war. I may say further in that connection, since this 
matter hus been brought up, that I am familiar with an infan- 
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try regiment-—-— 
Mr. McKENZIF. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LITTLE. I would rather not. I am afraid I may be in 


terrupted again, and I may not get an extension. 

I know a volunteer infantry regiment that only trained six 
months. If its Colonel were living now, I think everybody in this 
House would concede that Fred Funston would be in command 
of the forces in Europe. The experience be had in getting ready 
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with a profound contempt for the “ political patriot” of the 
rostrum who— 
Mocks the counsel of the wise and the valor of the brave. 


One officer of that regiment who volunteered when this war 
began, but who is considered too old to be useful, I presume, on 
the firing line, has been a Member of Congress since this war be- 
gan and has voted for every measure without exception to make 
the war a success, to uphold the hands of the administration, 
and to enable the Army of the United States to maintain on the 
battle fields of Europe the standard of glory and honor attained 
by their ancestors from Concord to Guiguinto. Not yet has the 
finger of criticism been directed to any vote he actually cast since 
var began. His highest aspiration is that when his duties here 
are concluded he may receive the certificate with which he was 
discharged 19 years ago: “ Services honest and faithful.” 

We are told we should offer constructive criticism, and in spite 
of the fact that everybody is denounced who ever says anything 
to disagree with anything that others advance here, I am going 
to offer a little constructive criticism. 

The United States has within a very recent period, or, rather, 
the War Department has, discharged more than 5,000 officers 
from the American Army under the charge of inefficiency or 
something of that nature. They are largely members of the 
National Guard. This Army, as now raised, consists of 657,000 
drafted men, raised since the war began, and has within its 
ranks something like 860,000 more men who entered the Army 
is volunteers in the National Guard or the Regular Army, 
200,000 more volunteers than drafts in the Army now. The 5,000 
men who have been discharged for alleged inefficiency have 
eaused the expenditure of more than $10,000,000 by the Gov- 
ernment, and yet they are discharged upon the charge of in- 
efficiency by men who never were in war themselves, as a rule. 

My contention is that an unwise policy has been adopted, 
and that these men should receive more consideration, I know 
of a gentleman who fought in the Twentieth Kansas Regiment in 
every battle, commanded a company in every battle and some- 
times a battalion, and he was conceded by Gen. Funston and 
everybody else to be a splendid, gallant, efficient, and capable 
soldier. They tell me he has been eliminated as a lieutenant 
colonel, After a year and a half of actual warfare, of real 
experience in preparing men to fight, and leading them in battle— 
he was a carpenter at home—he was put to studying books, 
and he missed passing the average proper grade, I think, by a 
third of one-tenth of 1 per cent. I am here to say there is no 
better soldier in the American Army for efficiency on the firing 
line than Charlie Flanders, and I defy any man or officer in the 
eountry to contradict me, The resources useful in danger in 
battle, the power to command the confidence of men under fire, 
are acquired under fire, not by reading books. Neither Fred 
Funston, Nathan Forrest, Andrew Jackson, George Washington, 
nor Nupoleon Bonaparte could have passed the examination at 
which Charley Flanders failed one-thirtieth of 1 per cent, for 
which reason he was eliminated from the Army which is pre- 
paring to fight in the trenches of Europe. 

I say that he is as brave and as gallant and efficient a man 
as we can send to Europe, and that the men here safe at home 
who threw him out of the Army were inefficient themselves and 
are injurious to the Army of the Republic. What do they want, 
college professors or fighting men? There is a question many 
of these efficiency-board members that discharge fighting men 
could not answer, and that is whether they themselves could 
stand fire. [Laughter.] 

I know another man who has spent two years in the Philip- 
pines in a fighting regiment and who raised a company and 
took it himself two or three hundred miles and worked for 
mouths making an army, and who was discharged from the cap- 
taincy because one of his sergeants left a ham sandwich lying 
around and an inspector came along and found it. The men 
who do this inspecting are not men who have had service in war. 

My contention is that the department is making a great mis- 
take in removing, before they send them to the firing line, these 
5,000 men, The only proposition that seems comparable with 
it is the fact that we are spending millions for air machines 
without getting any yet. You can tell, gentlemen, when a man 
has been under fire once or twice whether he is an efficient 
eaptain or not, Not what does he know about war, but what 
does he know about his boots being shined or a ham sandwich 
being lost or not; and that is what the 5,000 men are being dis- 
eharged for. 

I want to say that the National Guard of this country are 
worthy of better consideration than they are now getting from 
the staif officers. I hope the department, since Gen. March him- 
self is evidently an understanding officer, will be abite to stop 
this. I do not say this, gentlemen, in any attempt to offer a 
mere criticism. 


I am offering constructive criticism. 


ce 


My suggestion is that they quit discharging men on whom 
they have spent millions of dollars, because they lose a biscuit 
or misplace a button, and wait until they put them on the firing 
line and find out whether they can fight or not. We can tell 
better after one fight which are the inefficients. ‘The fact of 
the business is that the men who are discharged are largely 
men who have fought in wars or volunteered to fight, and instead 
of making trouble about that and annoying them constantly 
they should say, as the British soldiers said to Gunga Din— 


Though I have belted you and flayed you, 
3y the living God that made you, 
You are a _ better man than I am, 
Gunga Din! 
[Applause. ] 
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Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly too much to say that 
the Department of Agriculture has been of more real service 
to both producers and consumers during the last five years 
than during any preceding decade. This is due in some degree 
to the orderly method and development of the department and 
to the increasing confidence which it has deserved by reason of 
its accomplishments in scientific agriculture, but in particular 
it is due to the policies inaugurated and intelligently deve! 
oped since 1918, The Secretary of Agriculture at that time 
asked and obtained the consent of the Congress to reorganize 
the Department of Agriculture by establishing a more logical 
and effective grouping of its activities. By this means the 
various groupings and oflices of the department were rendered 
more effective from the standpoint of administration and prog- 
ress. During this period Congress passed several acts which 
are administered by the Department of Agriculture and which 
constitute a greater sum of legislation for rural welfare than 
had been enacted previously in the whole history of the Repub- 
lic or in the history of any nation. These are the cooperative 
agriculture-extension act, the cotton-futures act, the United 
States grain-standards act, the United States warehouse act, 
and the Federal aid road act. The Federal reserve act, the 
Federal farm-loan act, and the vocational education act also 
constitute an important part of the constructive legislative pro 
gram for rural betterment which has been placed on the statute 
books within the last five years. 

THE COOPERATIVE AGRICULTURE-EXTENSION ACT. 

The effect of this act to mobilize the whole body of prove: 
agricultural science in the department and in the agricultura! 
colleges with the researches of all laboratories and experiment 
stations and with the practical tests of field demonstrations, and 
to carry this information directly to the farmers by the personal 
contact of men and women county agents. The work is con- 
ducted under simple, specific, and flexible cooperative agreements 
between the department and the land-grant college of each 
State, and the maintenance is provided jointly by the Federal 
Government and the States. The Department of Agriculture 
under this act has worked out a status of mutuality that may 
well be called a marvel of cooperative force and institutional or 
State individuality. 

There are 2,957 counties in the United States which may be 
classed as agricultural, but at least 100 of these have so little 
agricultural land or population that they do not warrant the 
employment of an extension agent. Of the more than 2,800 im- 
portant agricultural counties, 2,450 now have the full or part 
services of a county agent, and there are employed altogether 
in the cooperative extension service 2,600 county agents and 
assistants. It is expected that by the 1st of July next 2,500 
counties will have the services of an agent. 

Under this act and under its administration by the Departinent 
of Agriculture the rural home is recognized as an integral part 
of the farm establishment, and the comforts and economies of 
life within the home are rated as of equal importance with the 
progress and profit upon the farm. Home economies is coupled 
with agriculture; the farmer's wife takes a status with the 
farmer; hence, in addition to county agents for serving the 
farmer there are home demonstration agents for serving the 








home. At present 1,675 counties have the services of home 
demonstration agents, ef whom there are 1.200. The department 


recognizes also the responsibility of the Government to the 
Negro race, and there are 170 counties having the services of 
necro agents and of negro home demonstration agents. Under 
the provisions of the food-production act the home-economics 
work of the department has been extended to the principal 
cities, and there are now 190 urban home demonstration agents. 
Altogether there are approximately 5,650 men and women cu- 
operatively employed by the Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural colleges, and to this great force of men and 
women, moving daily among the farmers, on their farms and in 
their homes, bringing to them by demonstration in the field or 
in the house, by group organization and otherwise, the scientific 
and practieal information accumulated by the department and 
ihe colleges, is due in large part the comparative prosperity which 
now marks our agricultural life. It is through this group of 
men and women that the Government is able to reach in these 
war times practically every agricultural neighborhood in the 
United States with its messages of information, advice, and ap- 
peal delivered in person by a man or a woman in the joint employ 
of the department, the college, and the community. 

The results of extension work will appear more convincing by 
the recital of a few concrete facts and figures. During 1917 the 
total number of farms directly touched and bettered by the work 
of county agents was 2,475,000, and the acres under demonstra- 
tion, on which superior methods of farming were put to the acid 
test on the farmer’s own land, with his own tools and with his 
own labor, were 4,553,114, and these acres were observed by 
other farmers of the neighborhood, who received beneficial in- 
struction, and who were thereby induced to practice improved 
nethods. The results of demonstration work may be gathered 
from the fact that in the year 1916 the average yield of corn on 

ims in the South under demonstration was 34.5 bushels, while 

uw’ the same vear and in the same States the average yield of all 
farms was 19.2 bushels. In the same States during the same 
vear the comparison on oats was 84 bushels under demonstra- 
tional methods and 20.3 bushels the average for all farms. For 
eed cotton the comparison was S06 pounds under denionstration 
ond 468 pounds average on all farms. By way of further illus- 
tration of the service of the county agent, assistance was given 
n the North and West last year to 182,205 farmers in securing 
or locating 2,666,296 bushels of seed grain, seed potatoes, and 
heans; as the direct result of crop-production campaigns, in- 
creased crop production of 82,767,991 bushels and 272.746 tons of 
forage resulted. In the same region the county agents placed 
66.036 farm laborers. In the South in 1917, as the culmination 
fa campaign of education conducted by the extension forces 
or several years, there was a marked increase in the production 
of corn, hay, peanuts, soy beans, velvet beans, and home gar- 
dens, to the end that the South is increasingly becoming self- 
sustaining from a food standpoint, is greatly increasing its live 
stock, and yet is producing the normal supply of cotton. The 
extension agents in the South last year rendered especially val- 
vable service in the movement of some 300,000 head of cattle 
from the drought regions of Texas to Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia, and Florida, and in the securing an 
adequate supply of feed and seed for these same regions. Dur- 
ing 1917, 5.6388 farmers or community clubs or groups were or- 
yanized and are now in operation for cooperative action in crop 
und live-stock production or marketing, or both, and these 
“roups have a total membership of 820,093. This figure repre- 
sents the activity of only one year. ‘The total number of farm- 
ers Who have learned under the extension service how to co- 
operate is many times that figure. Boys and girls engaged in 
club work for production or conservation effort number at least 
1,200,000. Last year 1,900,000 women and girls, under the in- 
Lruction of the extension service, engaged successfully in gar- 
ening and canning. The girls canned over 15,000,000 containers 
of fruits and vegetables, and women under instruction canned 
over 37,000,000. At the minimum value of 15 cents each, these 
products aggregated the gross amount of $8,000,000. This figure 
epresents only the recorded work of the women and girls under 
direct instruetion. It does not include a large number of other 
vomen and girls in the cities as well as in the country who pro- 
duced and preserved vegetables and fruits under the depart- 
jnent’s instruction by lecture and public demonstration and by 
the circulation of literature. It is not too much to say that 
more than twice as much, or a total of perhaps $15,000,000 
worth of vegetables and fruits that otherwise would have been 
wasted, was saved last year by the women and girls of the 
United States, direetly or indirectly, under the instruction of the 
Department of Agriculture. The recorded financial operations 
of marketing groups last year showed a saving of $4,259,811. 
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The economies in distribution, 

well as the producer a result 

undertakings, are incalculable. 
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us marketing 
LEGISLATION, 

While the Depariment of Agriculture has no administrative 
relation to the Federal reserve act or to the farm loan act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the economists of the depart- 
ment rendered valuable service in the perfection of the legis- 
lation. Inthe Federal reserve act provision is wisely made for 
the accommodation of agricultural paper of six months’ dura- 
tion, and the effect has been to furnish much agricultural op 
erating credit, heretofore impossible except at oppressive rates 
of interest. The Federal farm loan act, by creating a system 
of lund credit, has greatly relieved the farmer, has especially 
promoted the acquirement of farm homes, and has released and 
mobilized financial resources for agricultural operation. The 
effect of both acts has been greatly to facilitate the business 
of farming as distinguished from the science of production. 
These acts further apply the policy of Federal and local co- 
operation under systems decentralized and yet unified and fed- 
erally supervised. In the farm loan act credit cooperation is 
practically developed without the of individualism. 
As 2 consequence the farmers of the United States are not only 
enabled to ebtain relatively cheap credit for land purchase and 
farin improvement, but they are practicing efficient cooperation, 
which from time to time increasingly becomes the method of 
their other business operations. 


* 
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sacrifice 


FEDERAL AID ROAD ACT 


a. 

The Federal aid road act has been in operation considerab): 
less than two years, and yet within that time 580 road projects 
within 48 States have been submitted, of which 485 have been 
approved, G disapproved, 22 Withdrawn. Plans, 


bly 


canceled or 


specifications, and estimates have been approved to the number 
ef 110. The total milenzge covered by these projects is 5,747.25 
and the total estimated cost is $35.249,392.57, of which the Fed- 
eral Government assumes-the payment of S13,47024041. In 


order to share in the benefits of this act the States partici- 


pating have established highway commissions conformable to 
the requirements of the Federal statute, and the whole enter- 
prise of rural highway construction has been lifted to a plane 


of the most intelligent engineering and most 
struction and maintenance. It is impossible to measure in dol- 
lars the advantages of good roads. They not only reduce the 
cost of rural transportation, which heretofore has been a heavy 


tax upon the producer, but they enhance the comforts of rural 


economical con- 


life. Moreover, they Invite more intimate intercourse between 
rural and urban people, and thus they tend in a peeulinr 
to promote better feeling and mutual appreciation. 
STANDARDS AND WAREHOUSES, 
Until the passage of the cotton-futures act there was no law 
requiring the use of definite siandards or grades, and there 


was distressful and wasteful. not to say scandalous, 
bility of quotations on contracts for future delivery, which 
affected in a very farge degree the prices of spot cotton. The 
differences in the relative prices of the various grades of cotton 
were arbitrarily fixed by groups of traders, cotton of undesir- 
able character was often tendered for delivery, and other 
evil conditions and practices prevailed generally in the market- 
ing of the country’s greatest export product. After the passage 
of the act, and even before it became operaiive, the exchanges 
in this country adopted the form of contract prescribed, and 
since, with negligible exceptions, they have traded exclusively 
under this form. Careful observation shows that the statute 


unrelia- 


has accomplished and is accomplishing the chief economic 
objects anticipated by its framers. Future. quotations now 
represent spot values more accurately; sharp and sudden 
fluctuations such as commonly occurred under the old prac- 


tices have become much less frequent, except in these hysterical 
War times, and prices have been increasingly stabilize 
conclusion is unavoidable that these results are due 
to the operation of the act. 

Primarily these changes help the preducer to secure more 
equitable prices. They also benefit the cotton manufacturer by 
giving him a truer index of the advance value of raw material. 
Likewise, they afford to all concerned in financing the crop and 
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moving it to market a safer and more practicable hedge. In 
addition, the exchanges themselves have been somewhat re- 


lieved from the suspicion, which formerly justly attached in 
considerable measure, that exchange transactions were not 
always fairly conducted. 

One of the greatest benefits the farmers have derived from 
the enforcement of this act the establishment of uniform 
standal cotton by which its quality or value may be 


is 
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determined, ‘These standards are now being used in practically 
every market of importance in the United States. Quotations 
are no longer meaningless, as they were under the old system, 


which invoived the use of a multiplicity of standards. It is 
needless to say that quotations based upon a single set of well- 
known and official standards are of great advantage to those 
who deal in any commodity. 

The establishment of a permissive warehouse system and of 
standards for grain and cotton has for its object, in com- 
mon with the establishment of a rural credit system, the 
general systematizing of the processes of distribution and the 
development of more effective cooperation and better business 
methods, not only in these activities, but throughout the farm- 
ing units of the country. 

Standards for grain as well as for cotton are particularly 
important in order that the quality and intrinsic value of these 
agricultural products may have the same designations at all of 
the markets throughout the United States. Excepting the 
differences due to cost of transportation, this insures equal 
prices for equal values, even in widely separated markets, and 
further assures the preducer a fair reward for his labors and 
an honest value for the product which he sells, while the con- 
sumer knows exactly what he is buying. 

Without such stundards there is no incentive for the grower 
to improve the quality of his crops, while on the part of the con- 
sumer purchasing becomes a speculation rather than a mutter 
of sound business. In the absence of standards for corn, for 
exniuple, it has been the common practice to pay the same price 
for all corn delivered at country stations. This system has pre- 
vented the payment of a fair price for corn of high quality. 
With the adoption of standards for corn, the way is open for 
real progress in the production of more corn of high quality. 

Farmers can expect a premium for good corn, for the shipper 
in paying premiums will have the assurance that, regardless of 
the market in which he ships, the same system of grading will 
apply. 

Under the United States grain standards act, enacted in 1916, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has established official grain stand- 
ards applicable to corn and wheat shipped in interstate or for- 
eign commerce. Standards for other grains are in process of 
formulation. The use of these grades is required in interstate 
transactions whenever grain is sold by grade. The act, however, 
does not prevent the free sale of grain by sample, nor does it 
hinder transactions between points where there are no official 
licensed Inspectors. The grain standards act, put into effect 
for the first time last year, is rapidly accomplishing for the 
grain grower and the grain trade what the cotton futures act is 
accomplishing for the cotton grower and the cotton trade. As 
the Secretary of Agriculture said in his annual report for 1915: 


Grades for grain, if generally adopted and uniformly applied through- 
out the country, will simplify the relations between producers, dealers, 
and consumers. Under these grades, fairly used, the grower or shipper 
of a superior quality of grain will be in a posttion to demand from the 
liuyer the fair value to which the quality of his product entitles him. 
The beneficial influences upon agricuiture of a catere system of grad- 





ing staple-crop products will be very great through the financial incen- 
tive afforded the farmer to improve the quality of his product by care- 
ful selection of varieties, skillful culture, and adequate and effective 
methods of harvesting, handling, and protecting it while in his hands. 

Absolutely necessary in any system of trade of farm products 
is a dependable warehouse receipt, which may serve as col- 
lateral for loans in order that the farmers may not be compelled 
to throw the entire product on the country at the same time and 
in order that there may be safe and economical storage and an 
even distribution of the products over a considerable period. 
The United States warehouse act provides for the establish- 
ment of a system of licensed warehouses and licensed weighers 
and graders for cotton, corn, wool, tobacco, and flaxseed stores 
for interstate or foreign shipment. It establishes a form of 
warehouse receipt which can be issued only by licensed, bonded 
warehouses, and so makes these receipts reliable proof of the 
condition, quality, quantity, and ownership of the products 
stored. Such receipts are easily and widely negotiable as de- 
livery orders or nas collateral for loans. The act is permissive 
in character, and no warehouseman is required to obtain a 
license. In due eourse, as the benefits of this act are under- 
stood and appreciated, the licensed warehouse and the ware- 
house receipt are certain to become the accepted instruments 
for the marketing and financing of our chief agricultural 
products, 





MARKETING. 

Perhaps the greatest single accomplishment of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the present administration is the 
establishment and development of the Burenu of Markets, 
which began with an appropriation of $50,000 in the spring of 
1913. As the Secretary said in an address on this subject: 
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Up to a comprratively recent time the attention of those interested in 
agriculture was centered mainly on problems of production. The slogan 
was *“*‘ Make two blades of grass grow where one grew before.”” Matters 
of soil fertility, plant and animal breeding, diseases of plants and ani- 
mals, methods of cultivation, and many other pressing problems of pro- 
duction occupied almost exclusive attention. There were and continue 
to be production problems of tremendous Importance, and they must re- 
ceive not less but more attention even than In the past; but it has come 
to be recognized that agriculture is tremendously complex and that prob- 
lems of distribution are not less important and are perhaps even more 
complex and difficult than problems of production. We have been 
brought face to face with the fact that in many directions further pro- 
duction waits on better distribution and that problems of marketing or 
distribution and of rural business and finance involve in very grave 
ways the simple issue of justice. That there is tremendous waste in 
distribution no intelligent man doubts; that in many instances the 
farmer does not zet what he should for his product is undeniable; that 
frequently the consumer ecither has to purchase an unsatisfactory prod 
uct or to pay an unduly high price; and that unnecessary burdens are 
imposed upon ail under the present system of distribution there seems 
to be no question. 

It is clear that too little attention bas heretofore been given to the 
matter of injecting business into agriculture or to the economies of 
rural life. Obviously, all agricultural enterprises and the work of all 
agricultural establis>»ments are economic in their character. There is 
no man in the country who needs more to be a good business man and to 
have a wider knowledge of businers activities than the farmer, He has 
a bewildering variety of problems confronting him and many possible 
avenues of approach to them. He has to decide what he can produce, 
how much he can afford to produce to the acre, how he shall apportion 
his investment as between plants and live stock, how he can best 
arrange his activities so as to utilize his labor throughout the vear 
steadily and economically, what size farm will give him the best results 
considering his capita’, his environment, and his capacity, what cultura! 
methods will be most helpful, and, above all things from the outset, 
what he is to do with his product when he gets it; that is, how and 
where he is to market it and how he shall cooperate with his nelghbors 
in the community to this end. 


From the modest beginning of the Office of Markets, with an 
appropriation of $50,000, the service has expanded into a full- 
sized bureau, with a large trained and experienced personnet 


and a budget, including emergency funds, of appvoximately 
$4.250.000. This bureau now serves to give to producers and 


consumers information immediately needed for the intelligent 
movement of farm products and practical advice in all matters 
affecting packing, grading, and transportation, as well as sug 
gestions with reference to cooperation in marketing. It has 
branches in 53 cities and thousands of sources of trade informa- 
tion, from which it gathers daily and hourly by telegraph the 
precise facts which are assembled and furnished by telegraph 
or mail, as the case may be, to large numbers of individuals in 
practically every State in the Union. The market news services 
of this bureau have come to be an integral and highly essential 
part of the marketing machinery of the Nation. Through this 
means accurate, dependable, and important information is fur- 
nished to the producer who is enabled to direct his product to 
the market where it is most needed, and the glutting of markets 
on one hand and the seareity of products in the markets on the 
other hand are mensurably prevented in the interest of both the 
producer and the consumer. The Bureau of Markets not only 
makes note of the movement of perishable products, but surveys 
and reports the supplies of staple products in storage, and the 
movements of live steck and meats, fresh and cured. Especially 
valuable is the information it disseminates in regard to prod- 
ucts in cold storage. Recently the bureau has established a 
new project for the inspection of perishable products on arrival 
in the principal markets. This service now extends to 84 cities. 
The bureau's inspectors make reports of the condition of the 
shipments as they arrive. and thus not only serve the producer 
by giving him precise information, but observe and report the 
eauses of deterioration in perishable products, whether the 
deterioration be due to plant diseases or to improper packing 
or to inefficient transportation. The eonsequence is a far- 
reaching Inquiry into the substantial facts instead of » con- 
tinued repetition of bad practices without attempt to cure ihem. 

The largest single task recently undertaken by the bureau is 
the emergency food survey under the food-production act. A 
preliminary food survey was made last August and a more com- 
prehensive survey last December. This was the first time the 
United States had ever taken stock of its food resources, in- 
eluding stocks on farms and manufaetured and other products 
in trade channels. The survey covered 86 items of food and 
food materials on which returns were received from 350,000 
commercial establishments. An intensive personal canvass of 
small retail concerns in 41 representative counties and a house- 
hold survey, in which 40.000 schedules were distributed, were 
made by representative families in selected counties. As a re- 
sult of this work we know for the first time in aff our history 
precisely what our food supplies are and where they are, and 
the country is enabled, by reason of this knowledge, to reach 
accurate conclusions and to direct its activities the more intelll- 
gently for maintenance and increment. Tt is impossible in this 
review to recite all the Burenu of Markets, but 


activities of the 
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the project of cooperative purchasing and marketing deserves 
special mention. 

In the Pacific Northwest the fruit interests of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, and Montana were in a most unprofitable con- 
dition, partly due to their chaotic marketing methods. To bring 
about more systematic distributing practices and to correct 
other fundamental weaknesses the Bureau of Markets was in- 
strumental in organizing the Fruit Growers’ Agency (Inc.). 
This agency now includes in its membership practically every 
fruit-shipping organization in the four States named, repre- 
senting an industry with an investment of not less than $50,- 
000,000. Since its organization the agency has been the means 
of saving the growers over $1,500,000 in transportation charges ; 
has secured recognition of its products, which gave it better 
car service; has greatly assisted in the solution of labor difficul- 
ties; and has brought the whole Pacific Northwest into a strong 
unit to develop the fruit business along sound lines and protect 
its many interests. The Fruit Growers’ Agency (Inc.) is the 
most pretentious and successful piece of organization—federa- 
tion—work ever accomplished among American farmers. 

A large section in the vicinity of Trenton and Ridge Springs, 
S. C., is devoted to the growing of asparagus, but under the 
former plan of individual shipments by express to unknown 
markets the growers were so discouraged that many commenced 
plowing up their fields. Members of the Bureau of Markets 
project prepared and presented to the growers plans for a co- 
operative shipping association, which were adopted. This asso- 
ciation has now been operating two seasons and failure has 
been changed to success, so that practically every asparagus 
crower in that district is a full participating member. At- 
tracted by this financial success, asparagus growers across the 
line in Georgia have applied for membership, 

Previous to this organization the growers were generally 
operating at a loss and much of their product was wasted. 
Under this organization plan the growers have been financially 
successful and their product is furnished to more markets, well 
gvraded, in a better condition, and at reasonable prices to the 
consumer. 

A few counties north and south of Miami, Fla., produce about 
6,000 carloads of early tomatoes, as well as thousands of car- 
loads of other vegetables. These have been shipped by various 
individuals in a more or less ungraded condition without any 
coordinated plan of distribution. The results were disastrous, 
not only to the growers but to the distributers and consumers 
as well, The bureau experts were called in and they perfected 
n growers’ cooperative shipping association, which has estab- 
lished grades, assembled car-lot shipments, and built up a fine 
trade through the efforts of experienced and competent manage- 
ment. The members also save thousands of dollars through 
the cooperative purchase of supplies—seeds, fertilizers, pack- 
ages, paper, ete. 

Bean growing in Michigan has been at a low state, as the 
growers felt that there was too great a “spread” between their 
price and the prices paid by consumers for this staple food. 
The Bureau of Markets answered the growers’ request for as- 
sistance by developing an informal association, which furnished 
information as to cost of production, crop, and market condi- 
tions, from which a fair price could be determined. Since the 
organization has been at work the growers have been able to 
greatly reduce the “spread” between producing and retail 
prices. Colorado has recently adopted the Michigan plan with 
great suecess, and the bureau is now about to extend this work 
to Texas, New Mexico, Idaho, and New York. 

The honey producers of Colorado, Utah, Idaho, and portions 
of other adjoining States have been organized by the bureau for 
grading, assembling, and selling their honey, and even during 
the first year they have been able to effect a large saving by 
being able to fill large orders with well-graded honey. 

These are merely a few instances where definite service has 
been rendered. Assistance in the organization of cooperative 
marketing associations or in the reorganization and strengthen- 
ing of such associations already in operation has been given in 
practically every State in the Union during the past four years. 
Among such work may be mentioned the assistance given to 
cooperative potato marketing associations in Idaho, Montana, 
Nebraska, Maryland, New York, Maine, New Jersey, and Penn- 
Sylvania; fruit-shipping associations in Michigan, Maryland, 
New York, West Virginia, the New England States, Florida, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Utah, Montana, Idaho, Washington, and 
Oregon; vegetable associations in Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and Texas; cotton-marketing associations in North 
Carolina and California; tobacco associations in Virginia and 
Connecticut; grain organizations in North Dakota, South Da- 
kotah, Nebraska, and Kansas; broom-corn associations in Illi- 
nois, Oklahoma, Colorado, and Texas; dairy-marketing associa- 
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tions in Rhode Island and Maryland; nut tio in 
Georgia; and purchasing associations in Massachusetts, Maine 
Virginia, and Kansas, 

In addition to the personal assistance rendered to organiza- 
tions, advice and assistance have been given by correspondence 
in organization matters in several thousand instances. Plans of 
organization and operation for cooperative marketing and pur- 
chasing associations have been explained at farmers’ short 
courses, institutes, and similar. conferences, and it is believed 
that these discussions have been of considerable value in the 
development of farmers’ organizations. 

CONTROL OF ANIMAL DISEASES. 

In the maintenance of the meat supply and in the develop- 
ment of the live-stouck industry the department is not content 
merely to increase and improve breeding and to teach economi- 
cal feeding and management, but attacks animal diseases as 
the causes of great waste and loss. Among the notable 
achievements of the department in this respect is the prog- 
ress made in the control of hog cholera through discoveries 
made and methods developed by the scientists of the depart- 
ment. The death rate in swine from all diseases for the year 
ending March, 1918, 42.1 per 1.000, is the lowest in 35 yeurs, 
according to the records kept during that period. 

This unprecedented low rate of mortality presents a wonder- 
ful contrast to that of earlier periods, particularly with the 
losses of 133.8 per 1,000 in 1887; 144 per 1,000 in 1897; and 118 
per 1,000 in 1914—years marked by severe outbreaks of cholera. 
This is even a remarkable reduction from the normal low rate 
of losses, which has remained slightly above 50 per 1,000 when 
the disease was least prevalent. 

The approximate number of hogs on hand January 1, 1918, 
was 71,574,000. The loss of 42.1 per 1,000 for the year ending 
March, 1918, represented approximately 3,000,000 of these ani- 
mals, or equivalent to the national consump.ion of this cluss of 
meat-food products for five-sixths of a month. 

These recent losses should be compared with that of 7,000,000 
hogs in 1914, which curtailed the production of pork and pork 
products to the extent of 900,000,000 pounds, or a_ sufficient 
amount of this class of food to sustain the entire population of 
the United States for one and one-fourth months. 

The marked reduciion in the losses of swine in 1918 over pre- 
ceding periods, in view of the fact that 90 per cent of these 
losses are due to hog cholera, indicate clearly the benefit accru- 
ing to the industry from the combined efforts of State and 
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Federal agencies ins ituted in 1913 to protect the farmers 
against the ravages of this exceedingly fatal disease. 
The department is now engaged in hog cholera work in 3 


States in cooperation with educational and regulatory agencies, 
The force at present consists of 168 trained veterinarians. It is 
the aim of the department to further reduce losses in swine and 
furnish the necessary protection and stimulation for needed 
increased production. 

Another great accomplishment is the department’s attack on 
the cattle tick through the discoveries of the scien ists of the 
department and collaborators in the land-grant colleges. The 
eradication of the cattle tick adds $8 to $10 to the value of 
every beef animal and $20 to $50 to the butier-fat yield of every 
first-class milk cow, The estimated number and value of cattle 
on January 1, 1917, in the 12 States subject to the tick was 16,- 
985,000 eattle, worth $559,905,000, or $32.96 a head. Fifty-two 
per cent of the area of the originally quarantined in 1916 has 
been released up to December 1, 1917, so that about one-half of 
the number of cattle have been placed in nontick territory, and 
their value has been increased by the figures given. 

Some time ago the Bureau of Animal Industry published an 
estimate, derived from cattle owners in the South, of the in- 
creased value of cattle following release from quarantine. ‘This 
was calculated to be on the average $9.76 per head. On this 
basis the increased value of the total number of cattle under 
nontick as compared with tick conditions would be over $165,- 
000,000, Since a part of this increase, however, was probably 
due to other causes than tick eradication, it may be well to 
reduce the estimate to $125,000,000 in order to be conservative. 
On the other hand, this estimate, based on information collected 
in the winter of 1913-14, appears too low for present conditions, 
as shown by the following figures, which state the matter in 
another way: 

The average weight of cattle from tick-infested sreas of 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi, compiled from re- 
ceipts and sales on the St. Louis stockyards from January 1, 
1917, to October 1, 1917, including steers, cows, and calves. was 
407 pounds. These cattle sold at an average price of $7.02 per 
hundredweight, or $28.57 per head. During the same period, 
tick-free cattle sold for an average price of about $9.15 per 
hundredweight. At this price and at their same weight the 











attle would have been worth $37.16 per head, making 
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( rel i value of $8.59, or on the total number of beef 

south this would have amounted to $102,581,789, 

fakil into consideration the 19.14 per cent increase in 

veight of tick-free cattle over ticky cattle. With this increase 
it the free cattle would have weighed 486 pounds per | 
h elling for $44.37, and showing a difference of $15.80 per | 

hes ‘ S185,685,600 for the total number of southern beef 

i Dairy Division estimates that the average value of dairy 

co the South under tick conditions is $40 and under tick- 

mditi $50 a head. On this basis the total value of 

‘ i dairy vs in the South would be, respectively, $201,- 






720,000 2,150,000, an advantage of $50,430,000 in favor 
of tick eradication. 

Adding together the figures for beef and dairy cattle we have 
£$239,113,600 as the total increased value of cattle in the South 


under tick-free as compared with ticky conditions. 


These calculations are based on the total numbers of caith— 
beef, dairy, and combined—in the States mentioned. If it is 
desired to eliminate from consideration the cattle in territory 
free from ticks and to include only cattle in territory still 
u quarantine, that can be done approximately by cutting 
the amounts in half. 

An average well-bred cow may be expected to produce about 
6,000 pounds of milk and 3800 pounds of butter fat per year. 
With butter fat at 40 cents a pound the gross income from 
such a cow would be $120. If this cow were to become slightly 


infested with ticks, her production would be decreased 18.6 per 


cent and she would then produce enly 4,920 pounds of milk 


and 246 pounds of butter fat, equal in value to $98.40; should | 


the same cow become heavily infested her production would | 
decline 42.4 per cent and she would then be producing only 
3,444 pounds of milk and 172 pounds of butter fat, valued at 


SGS.SO0. 

The 12 Southern States contain an area of 514,782,780 acres, 
There is one beef animal to 48.1 acres, or 0.0232 beef animal 
per acre at the present time. The seven corn-belt States con- 
tain an area of 265,060,720 ovres. In the corn belt there is one 
beef animal to 22.7 acres. At 
2°. 7 acres, the Southern States should contain 22,677,655 head 
of beef cattle, instead of 11,942.000, as at present, in order to equal 
the corn-belt States in the number of beef animals per acre; or, 
in other words, there should be an increase of 10,735,655 head, 
er about 90 per cent over the present number. 

There would be 30,752,653 dairy cows in the 12 Southern 
tes instead of only 5,043,000 if they were as numerous per 
acre us in Wisconsin. The approximate average value of dairy 


cattle in the tick-freed area of the South is $50 a head. The 
valuation of dairy cows in the South at this rate would be |} 


$1,285,482,650 more than at present if they were as numerous 
pe. as in Wisconsin. 

It will not be forgotten that the Department of Agriculture in 
1916 totally eradicated the most serious and extensive outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth that ever occurred in the United 
States. In no other country in the world where this disease ob- 
tained such a foothold has it been successfully eradicated. The 
department’s endeavors are not confined to the dis- 
cussed, but include animal tuberculosis and all the other common 
diseases of live stock and poultry. 
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PLANT PESTS AND DISEASES. 

With plants as with animals the department renders a service 
of vast value in eradication or control of pests and diseases, 
There are 810 specialists actively engaged in plant-disease pre- 
vention at this time, which includes the various lines of work 
eonducted by the officers in charge of citrus-canker eradication, 
forest pathology, cotton, truck, and forage-crop disease investi- 
gations, cereal pathology, fruit-disease investigations, plant 
pathology, and plant-disease survey. In addition to determin- 
ing the methods of controlling the common diseases and insect 
pests and advising planters of the most satisfactory ways for 
combating them, during the past few years several distinct 
campaigns have been undertaken for the eradication or control 
of some new or particularly destructive disease or insect pest. 
For 
citrus fruits introduced from Japan is now nearing completion 


and has averted a great calamity from the citrus industry of 
the South. The department's activities in attempting to prevent 


the spread and eventually to eradicate the pink bollworm are 
progressing very favorably, and there is every reason to suppose 
that this cotton pest, although probably more destructive than 
the boll weevil, will, if not entirely eradicated, be reduced to a 
minimum. In order to reduce the annual heavy loss from smut 
diseases of cereals, especially wheat and oats, the department 
has undertaken a very active demonstration of the most recent 
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methods of seed treatments for the prevention of these diseases, 
and while the crops, of course, are not yet harvested, there is 
every reason to believe that this work will result in a gain of 
several millions of bushels of g:ain to the country. Similarily, 
for the protection of wheat in the spring-wheat areas against 
the destructive epidemics of black rust, a well-organized cam- 
paign in cooperation with the States interested for the eradi- 
cation of the common barberry plants, which aid in spreading 
black rust, was Jaunched early this winter. 

In the interests of the growers of white-pine timber, a well- 
organized plan for preventing the spread of the white-pine 
blister rust, introduced into this country from Europe in 1909, 
is under way, and it appears certain that the western spread 
of this destructive disease has been checked. 

Special attention is given under the insecticide and fungicide 
act to preventing the shipment in interstate commerce of worth- 
less and adulterated insecticides and fungicides. As a result of 
many examinations and prosecutions, farmers are able to rely, 
as never before, on the statements made by manufacturers re- 
garding the strength and efficacy of insecticides and fungicides, 

In New England the spread of the gypsy and brown-tail moths 
has been greatly retarded and much progress made in eradi- 
cating these pests in infested territory. 

The grasshopper campaign of 1913 has saved hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to farmers of this country. It led to the 
control of this destructive pest in the Merrimac and Connecticut 
Valleys of New England, in the newly drained Everglade region 
of Florida, in the fertile San Joaquin Valley of California, 
and in the cattle-grazing and dry-farming regions of New Mex- 
ico and the Salt River Valley of Arizona. 

Onion growers in Indiana alone state that the work done by 
the Department of Agriculture in connection with onion thrips 
has been the means of saving $1,000,000 on that crop. 

THE NATIONAL FORESTS, 

The national forests represent the Nation’s largest single 
conservation undertaking. During the last five years this 
great constructive project has been carried forward with nota- 
ble achievements, both in administration and in legislation. It 
is not enough to set aside the forests as permanent publie prop- 
erties. It is not enough merely to protect them from fire and 
They must be efficiently administered so as to 
make their resources available for use to serve in building up 
Stable industries, to sustain communities and homes, The 
national-forest enterprise is succeeding because the public prop- 
erties are being used at the same time as they are being pro- 
tected, and because they are serving as a great factor in local 
development. With over 11,000 drawing upon the forests each 
year for timber; with over 10,000,000 head of cattle, sheep, 
ranges; with a 
inillion and a half people using the forests each year for 
recreation; with 1,200 towns and cities drawing their water 
supplies from the protected forest areas; with water-power 
sites being used under permit effecting upward of a million 
horsepower; with about 40,000 settlers getting free their 
domestic wood supply, range for their milch cattle, and other 
privileges, it is clear that the national forests are becoming 
very useful properties. 

Within recent years a very great advance has been made in 
solving the vexatious problem of agricultural classification, <A 
eareful classification of all of the lands within the boundaries 
of the national forests is nearly completed. This has resulted in 
the opening up of such agricultural lands as exist within the 
mountain regions where the national forests are located and 
in the establishment of permanent boundaries, This work has 
been very effective in stabilizing the national-forest work, 

By eflicient management grazing fees have increased from 
$1,002,348 in 1914 to $1,549,794 in 1917. The number of cattle 
have increased from 1,508,639 to 1,958,198. For the 1918 graz- 
ing season additional available pasture has been found, as a 
result of the special range inspections, for 240,000 head of cattle 
and 500,000 head of sheep, which the Forest Service believes 
ean be safely placed in order to provide the maximum during 
the period of war emergency. 

Steady progress has been made toward the increase of finan- 
cial returns to the Government from the use of the national- 
forest lands for various purposes. The total receipts from the 
national forests have increased from 1914 to 1917 from $2,437,- 
710.21 to $8,457,028,41, or 41.81 per cent. The national forests 
constitute a public enterprise whose purposes are the general 
publie welfare. Many expenditures are essential for the im- 
provement of the property, opening up the resources, and protec- 
tion against fire, which are essential even if there were no 
financial return at all, Nevertheless the Forest Service is show- 


ing already a large financial return, which goes far to reduce 
the burden on the Government. 
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PURD FOOD AND DRUGS, 


The food and drugs act, prohibiting the adulteration and mis- 
branding of these products in interstate commerce; the Sherley 
amendment, prohibiting manufacturers from making false and 
fraudulent claims as to the efficacy of patent medicines; and 
she net-weight amendment, requiring an accurate statement of 
the quantity of the contents of food in packages, have been 
vigorously enforced with full protection to the health of the 
eonsumer, and have prevented swindling without unnecessary 
interference with the food industry. Through improved sys- 
tems of inspection and analysis, and by means of effective prose- 
eutions and warnings, those charged with the enforcement of 

s law have done much to reduce the interstate traffic in un- 
wholesome foods and adulterated or misbranded drugs. 
Through the publication of the new service and regulatory 
announcements and through widespread communication to the 
of decisions, rulings, and results of prosecution the de- 
nartment has greatly increased the deterrent effect of this act 
on) unserupulous dealers and has done much to relieve honest 
products from the unfair competition of adulterated foods and 

rugs. The department has been particularly active in com- 
pating the adulteration of certain imported drugs, the high 
nrice of which offered peculiar temptation to the substitutor. 
~ The misleading guaranty legend, which long has given con- 
swuers the false idea that the Government in some way had 
ex:mined and eertified to the excellence of the food or drugs 

ibeled, has been abolished. 

Close and effective cooperation has been established between 

department and the State food, dairy, and drug officials. 
his has resulted in the more harmonious and effective enforce- 
} t of Federal and State food laws and has made possible 
eifective joint campaigns to lessen the interstate traffic in bad 
milk and eggs, adulterated stock foods, and oysters and meat 
unfit for human consumption. 

‘To increase the supply and lessen the cost of pure food, active 
‘ and cooperation have been given to manufacturers 
und handlers of food by helping them to avoid waste and spoil- 
age, save valuable by-products, and ship certain perishable foods 
longer distances. Many manufacturers thereby have been en- 
abled to make important savings and produce desirable foods 
at lower prices. Some of these measures included the develop- 

nt of sanitary and satisfactory means of freezing and drying 
eges during the period of surplus production, lessening breakage 
and spoilage of eggs in transit and in storage, precooling and 
shipping fish and poultry, preventing spoilage of corn meal, 
making valuable fish meal for stock food from wastes of the 
sardine and salmon packeries, making concentrated cider and 
cider table sirup from waste apples, and the development of a 
method for making citrie acid and valuable essential oils, juices, 
and vinegars from citrie fruits. 

‘The naval-stores industry has been greatly assisted through 
e development of permanent and standard type samples. 
hese samples have been widely adopted for the naval-stores 
industry and have resulted in putting naval stores on a stable 
and aetive basis. 
It would be impossible within brief limits to indicate all the 
rious ways in which the Department of Agriculture has as- 
sisted the farmers of the Nation during the past five years. I 
have merely attempted to outline some of the particular lines 
of effort to show that the department has been and is dealing 
Mi agricultural problems in a very constructive and helpful 
hion. I have not dealt specifically with the war-emergency 
tivities of the department because these matters have been 
effectively presented by my colleague on the committee 
from Mississippi, Mr. Canprer, in connection with the discus- 
sion of the food-production act for 1919. I desire to point out, 
llowever, that the entry of the United States into the war found 
the Nation with large and effective agencies dealing with agri- 
culture and rural life. As the Secretary of Agriculture said in 
his annual report for 1917: 
The prompt and effective handling of the situation was made possible 
ason of the fact that the American people, generations before, had 
wisely laid the foundations of many agricuitural institutions and had 
reasingly liberally supported their agricultural agencies. The Nation 
fortunate in having had in existence for many years, for the pur- 
’ of promoting scientific and practical agriculture, its Federal De- 
| ment of Agriculture, and a department of agriculture and a land- 
nt college in each State, as well as great farmers’ organizations. 
interesting to note that two of these agencies, the Federal depart- 
ind the land-grant colleges, had their national official recognition 
their real origin in another period of stress—in 1862—in two acts 

{ Congress approved by Abraham Lincoln. 

National and State agricultural agencies, therefore, were 
ready immediately to assume the burdens devolved by war upon 
the Nation in the field of agriculture. The task was largely one 
of further coordination and expansion of existing organizations. 
rhe conference of agricultural leaders at St. Louis, called by 
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the Secretary of Agriculture shortly after the war was de- 
clared, formulated in two days a definite program for further 
organization, legislation, and action with reference te predue- 
tion, conservation, and focd control, the essential parts of which 
have since been enacted into law or put into effect without 
substantial change. As farmers were already in the field or 
had made their plans for the season, the department and the 
State agencies speeded up their work along most promising lines 
with the forces and funds at their command, and special cam- 
paigns were made to stimulate the production of foods, feeds, 
and live stock, and to promote the fuller conservation of foods 
The existing 
exctivities of the department were redirected, as far as possible, 
to meet war conditions, and on August 10, 1917, the Congress 
passed the food-production act making available to the depart- 
ment an additional appropriation of over $11,000,000 to extend 
and develop the most vital projects. The cooperative agri 
tural extension work, which was given great impetus by the 
passage of the cooperative extension act on May 8, 1914, has 
been rapidly expanded, and, as already indicated, there are now 
approximately 5,400 county agents, home-demonstration agents, 
boys’ and girls’ club leaders, specialists, and others employed in 
this great educational system. 

Special efforts have been made to reduce the losses resulting 
from animal and plant diseases, insect pests, predatory animals, 
and rodents. The marketing activities of the department have 
been greatly extended, including especially the market news 
service for fruits, vegetables, and live stock. The planting of 
home gardens was greatly stimulated, with the result that the 
number last year, it is estimated, increased from 200 to 300 per 
cent, and there was the largest production of perishables on 
record. An intensive campaign was conducted to insure the 
preservation of surplus perishable products for future use, and, 
notwithstanding the unusually large output, the difficulties of 
marketing were no greater than in normal times. In coopera- 
tion with the Department of Labor special attention was given 
to the farm-labor supply, and agents were stationed in most 
States of the Union to devote their entire energies to the solu- 
tion of this important problem. Under the authority contained 
in the food-production and food-controel acts the department has 
purchased large quantities of seeds and nitrate of soda and is 
selling these products to farmers for cash at cost. The informa- 
tional activities of the department also have been greatly ex- 
tended and developed and large numbers of publications dealing 
with emergency agricultural problems have been issued. 

Active cooperation was established not only with the Food 
Administration but also with the War and Navy Departments. 
The department has rendered very valuable service to the latter 
branches in safeguarding the supplies of meats and dairy prod- 
ucts for the Army and Navy, in the organization of the Army 
veterinary service, in the utilization of forest products for the 
construction of airplanes, Army vehicles, and other purposes, in 
the organization of the Army aerological work and of forestry 
and gas-and-flame regiments, and in many other directions. 

Last August plans were developed for the fall planting of 
wheat and rye and tentative suggestions were made regarding 
the food needs for 1918. Since that time separate recommenda- 
tions have been made regarding various phases of the agricul- 
tural situation, and, early in the year, a more detailed program 
giving suggestions for the spring activities was issued. An 
active campaign is now under way to bring these suggestions to 
the attention of farmers and to secure their adoption as far as 
it is possible to do so. Early in March the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Food Administrator appointed a committee of 
24 representative producers of farm products and live stock. 

It seemed advisable— 

The Secretary of Agriculture said in addressing the members 
of the committee which assembled in Washington on March 28 
and continued in session until April 4— 
to select a group of producers, a representative group of 
who could come here from time to time for confers » and furt 1 ad 
vice not only in person but also through letter or in any other manner 
Such a body, composed of men coming fresh from the 


cul- 


producers, 


various 


of the Union, men who are io intimate tovch with the various com- 
munities and with the producers, can present in responsible and belp- 
ful ways the problems confronting the producers in various tions, 
giving us such light as we might not otherwise t, and such advice er 
suggestions as it may see fit to offer. 

The results of the efforts last year speak for themselves. 


The farmers of the Nation, with the aid of the Departinent of 
Agriculture, the State agricultural colleges, the State depart- 
ments of agriculture, and farmers’ organizations, and in spite 
of difficulties, greatly enlarged their operations and planied the 
largest acreages in the history of the country, produced 
harvested record crops of most products, and increas 

number of all kinds of live They planted 23,058 





stock. 
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acres more. and produced 1,204,659,000 bushels more, of the 
leading food crops than they did in 1916. From all indications it 
seems clear that they will again overcome obstacles this year 
and produce a generous supply of foods, feed stuffs, and live 
stock, not only for our own population but for the nations of 
Europe with which we are cooperating in this war. With its 
largely inereased personnel and facilities, the Department of 
Agriculture is in a better position to render effective aid to the 
farmers than ever before. It is constantly expanding its activi- 
ties in many directions, and it is dealing effectively with the 
many emergency agricultural problems that are arising in these 
troublous times, 

As the Secretary of Agriculture has well said: 

I am optimistic about the future of American agriculture. 
have vast undeveloped resources, Our farmers are the most alert and 
capable in the world. They do not produce more per acre than any 
other farmers in the world, but they do produce from two to six times 
more per man, per unit of labor and capital. They use more and bet- 


ier machinery. They have the assistance of more powerful practical 
and scientific agencies. No other three nations in the world combined 


We still 


have as powerful forces aiding the farmers as this Nation has. The 
Jand-grant colleges and experiment stations are without parallel. They 
are G7 in number, have a total valuation of endowment, plant, and 


equipment of $195,000,000; an income of more than 45 millions, with 
5,900 teachers; a resident student body of over 75,000, and a vast 
number receiving extension instruction. Their great ally, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, is unquestionably the greatest practical and scien- 
tifie agricultural organization in the world. It has a staff of more than 
£0,000 people, many of them highly trained experts and all of them of 


consequence, With three or four exceptions, in the classified service. 
The farmers have the benefit now of a number of long-needed and 
highly beneficent legislative enactments. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or nl 
HON. FREDERICK HH. GILLETT, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix tre Hovsr or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 29, 1918. 


Mr. GILLETT. Myr. Speaker, under the leave granied to me 
io extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a petition to the 
Ilouse of the National Liberty Congress Colored Americans that 
has been sitting here this week. 

The petition is as follows: “as 

PETITION. 
To the House of Representatives of the United Staics of America? 
lionorable Speaker an] Representatives, hear and receive, we pray, 
the petition of the National Liberty Congress, composed of delegates 
from all sections of this country in behalf of all colored Americans, 
those of African extraction, 12,000,000 strong, loyal citizens desiring 


liberty and the rights of democracy, we petition you to hear our 
grievances, to wit, that— 
First. We are the victims of civil proscription, solely because of 


race and color, in three-fourths of the States and in the National Capital 
(Federal territory), barred from places of public accommodation, recrea- 
tion, and resort; yes, from such places within Government buildings. 

Second. We are the victims of class distinction, based solely on our 
race and color, in public carriers in one-third of the States, segregated 
even when passengers in interstate travel and with the railroads under 
the control of the Federal Government. 

Third. We are the victims of caste and race prejudice in Government 
military and naval schools and in officer schools with other citizens 
solely on the basis of race and color, and in the Navy itself, except as 
io the service below deck. 

Fourth. We are the victims of prospective discrimination, based on 
our race and color, in the executive departments of the Federal Govern- 
ment, refused employment in many after appointment through the civil 
service, segregated at work, in the appointments of health and comfort. 

Fifth. We are the victims of political proscription in one-third of the 
States, even in the election of Federal officials, in violation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, both indirectly by congressional representation based 
on disfranchisement and directly through intimidation, trickery, or 
State statutes and constitutions. 

Sixth. We are the victims in many States, as a consequence of the 
foregoing civil and political proscriptions, of imposition, robbery, rav- 
ishing, mob violence. murder, and massacre, because of our race and 
color, denied protection of police, of sheriffs; denied trial by court or 
jury, rendered Impotent to protect our daughters, wives, or mothers 
from violation by white men or murder by the mob, 

Inasmuch as our country is now engaged in the most gigantic war 
in recorded history, going to Europe to fight, our President, Woodrow 
Wilson, now the moral leader and spokesman of the allied nations 
which are resisting Germanic aggression, having officially declared that 
our country has entered the fight for the purpose of democratizing the 
nations of the world and liberating the free people everywhere, that 
we are embarked upon ‘an enterprise which is to release the spirits 
of the world from bondage,” that we are “fighting for the rights of 
those who submit to authority to have a_ voice in their own govern- 
ment,” to “make the world at last free” for “security for life and 
liberty,” to “make the world safe for democracy,” which, meaning 
rule of all people, necessarily carries the presumption of the same pub- 
lie rights for all without difference or distinction because of the accl- 
dents of race or creed, thereby not creating class privilege, which means 
nutocracy 

Inasmuch as American cltizens irrespective of race or color are 
subject to draft, or are drafted into fighting, while all citizens regard- 
less of race are expected to aid the Government by moral support, by 
propaganda, by sacrifice at home to help the Government, all of which 





our racial element is now doing with a loyalty unsurpassed by citizens 
of any race or color in every war, and, even now, under present trea‘ 
ment morally greater than that of others because the only vicariois 
oyalty; 

In order that our country may not be weakened in moral position 
restige, and power by violations here of the noble pronouncements 
ts President ; 

In order that the morale and esprit de corps in this war, both of th: 
soldier and of the civilian part of an element of the American near!, 
one-eighth, may not be weakened by the consciousness of the prescou 
denials to it at home of those conditions and ideals which they «1 
sacrificing or are risking life to secure for others, with their soldie 
witnessing the continuance of indignities, oppressions, and killing 6 
their kin ere they leave for the battle front abroad, and without 
surance of protection of their family, their sisters, wives, mothers fr 
the lynching mob; 

In order that, when this awful world war is over and victory con 
to the entente allies, the condition of life of 12,000,0¢% human bein: 
in the United States of America may not prevent the awful sacrili 
from accomplishing the war’s moral purpose—democratizing of 1} 
nations of the world—and that our own Republic may not be a ps 
of the world not safe for democrac; ; 

We do now petition you, the Congress of the United States of Ameri, 
as an act of justice, of mora) consistency, and to help win the war 1 
world democracy : 

First. To abolish and forbid all distinctions, segregations, and di 
criminations based upon race or color in places of public aceonimo 
os recreation, and resort in Federal buildings and in Federal t 
ritory. 

Second. To abolish and forbid all distinctions, segregations, and d 
criminations based upon our race and color or upon prejudice of ra: 
or color in the emoluments, the rating, the promotions, the placeme: 
of employees in the facilities provided by the Government for eatin: 
rest, recreating, health for Government employees, or for others ii 
Federal Government buildings or in Federal hospitals. 

Third. To abolish and forbid any distinction, separation, or discrii! 
nation based on race or color in any coach of any publie carrier operat 
by_the Federal Government. 

Fourth. To open the doors of all schools of the Federal Governme: 
and all branebes of the Army and Navy to citizens on the same basi 
without distinction or discrimination based on race or color. 

Fifth. To exercise the mandatory powers of the thirteenth,. fow 
teenth, and fifteenth articles of the Federal Constitution, to the en 
that there shall be no involuntary servitude, no denial of the equa! 
protection of law, no denial of the exercise of suffrage because of rac 


color, or previous condition. 
Sixth. To pass legislation extending the protection of the Federa} 
Government to all citizens of the United States of America at home 


by enacting that mob murders shall be a crime against the Federa! 
Government, subject to the jurisdiction of the Federal courts, for, in 
the words of President Wilson, ‘Democracy means, first of all, tha 
we can govern ourselves.” 

Herewith endeth the petition of the colored Americans asking thai 
the words of the President of the United States of America be applied 
to all at home: 

“As July 4, 1776, was the dawn of democracy for this Nation, let wu 
on July 4, 1918, celebrate the birth of a new and greater spirit of 
democracy, by whose influence we hope and believe that what the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence dreamed of for themsely 
and their fellow countrymen shall be fulfilled for all mankind.” 

William Monroe ‘Trottier, Boston, Mass., Chairman: Alle 
W. Whaley, Boston, Mass.; W. C. Hawkins, Baltimore 
Md.; Isaac C. Allen, New York, N. Y¥.; A. C. Garner 
Washington, D. C.; W. Hi. Twine, Muscogee, Okla. ; 
Robert N. Owens, St. Louis, Mo.; Miss Jeannett: 
Carter, Harrisburg, Pa.; Rev. M. A. N. Shaw, Boston 
Mass.; W. E. Hester, Murfreesboro, Tenn.; Joseph 
H. Stewart, Washington, D. C.; H. HA. Brown, Peni 
sylvania; Kev. J. M. Cornell, South Bethlehem, Pn 
Matthew A. Neil Shaw, M. D., Boston, Mass.: Aaroy 
YP. Prioleau, South Carolina; James L. Neil, Washin 
ton, D. C.; Miss M. M. Griffin, Philadelphia, 1’: 
Cc. Ti, Stepteau, Baltimore, Md.; Rey. H. D. Denson 
Massachusetts; Rev. H. D. Martin, D. D., Georgix 


G. W. Boyer, Erie Railroad, East Fifty-fifth Stree', 
Cleveland, Ohio; John H. Edwards, Newburypor 
Mass.; Rev. R. B. Harris, Elizabeth, N. J.3 ‘Tio 


B. R, Williams, Greenwich, Conn.; Fred D. Jones, I: 
mont, N. C.; W. H. Twine, attorney at law, Muskog: 
Okla.: Maurice W. Spencer, Washington, D. C.; Isao 
B. Allen, New York; E&. B. Barco, Massachusetts; \\ 
James, Georgia; Dr. F. N. Rogers, Florida; Dr. I’. 
Stephens, Tennessee; L. D. McIntire, Kentucky; Li: 
H. H. Jones, Woburn, Mass.; C. H. Henderson, Was 
ington, D. C.; A. J. Smitherman, Tulsa, Okla.; 1°. | 
Jackson, Thomasville, Ga.; J. Milton Waldron, Wasi: 
ington, D. C.; J. A. Lankford, Gary, Ind.; Daniel Ir 
man, Washington, D. C.; J. Finley Wilson, Washington 
DD. C.; M. F. Sydes, Providence, R. 1.3 b. W. Maxson 
Pearlington, Miss.; E. W. Williams, Washington, !). ‘ 
Hubert Harrison, New York, N. Y.; J. W. Bell(secretars 
Kentucky; M. Cravath Simpson, Cambridge, Muss 
W. C. Brown, Washington, D. C.; H. J. Callis, Wash 
ington, D. C.; T. J. Moppins, District of Coium!i 
Louis A. Johnson, New Jersey; Mrs. Nellie Bent, Co: 
necticut ; Rev. J. A. Owens, Alabama; Rey. KR. D. Mason 
Milton, N. C., and Va.; Rey. David Eato, New York: 
W. C. Crosby, D. D.. Alabama ; Rey. ©. F.. Flipper, Tre: 
ton, N. J.. F. D. Waterford, Arkansas; Harry J. To! 
ver, 902 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn.; William A 
Shields, Washington, PD. C.; I. B. Bronson, Arkansa 
Kdward C. Calvin, New York; Rey. Calvin D., Whilie:! 
Connecticut; Rev. James G. Goins, Washington, I). ¢ 
Rey. M. J. Adams, D. D., Dothan, Ala.; Rey. I. N 
Gooch; Rev. J. W. Weston, Alabama; J. A. Lankfor 
Indiana; M. UH. James, Cambridge, Mass.; Thoma 
Walker; Rey. D. N. Tate, Baltimore, Md.; William He 
ter, Tennessee; Fred PD. Jones, North Carolina: Hira 






Cornway, Worcester, Mass.: W. T. McKissisk, | Dela 
ware; bk. H. Simms, Connecticut; Annie kK. id ylor 
Washington, D. C.; Marion D. Butler, Washi: 


D. C.: Addie R. Clark, South Carolina; Hiram Conwy, 
Worcester, Mass.; Daniel I.. Reed, Virginia. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS | With those records staring Col. Parker in the face, | 
op | tainly should not be expected to have furt! issu 
tiie Lil os | about it. 
HON. FRANK IL. G LEENE, Col. Parker stated in his new: r iste Y 
OF VERMONT, of Mr. JoHNSON is, as usual, ling and on a Pp th 
aie Sear most of his statements.” In reply ‘to that I have « ly 
IN THE : Hou SE OF ReEpreEs SENTATIVES, | that I congratulate myself because my statements art 
si 2 ae | par with his, 
Saturday, June 29, 1918. I also file as a part of this statement a communicati ad 
3 (GREENE of Vermont. Mr, Speaker, under the leave | dressed to me by Hon. Louis Brownlow, chairman of t! i 
nted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I include | Of Commissioners of the District of Columbi: 
rtain correspendence with Col. Myren M. Parker, of Wash- COMMISSIONERS OF THE Disti or ¢ 
j . nts 9 i ‘ )  =- We tt 
n, in re gard to certain statements made in debate on the | yon gey Jounson, 
r here. | House of Represcntatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
matter referred to is as follows: | My Dear Mr. JouNsonN: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 21, 1918. . * ba ° ° ° : 
FRANK L, GREENE, | ‘The Walter Reed Hospital is located on Georgia A\ il 
fouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. | mile from the Maryland line and on 43 acres of nd put i 
My Dear Sir: Last week Mr. JoHNson, chairman of the District | 4PTil, 1905. ‘nt a eit a 
Committee, while discussing the profiteering bill in the House, at- | th At the beginning of this year the hospital authorities sought a 
{ d to blacken my character by making the statement that I had c Er ounds by the purchase of land to the west and north ef U ! 
attempted to sell ground to the Government for an addition to the | holding sone aa finite, Sten i eile ‘ ‘ 
\ r Reed Hospital at $4,000 an acre which I finally sold at $3, 000, | an off fer was submitted by Mr. Mi re M. I ark of BD eces t i 
n not answer this from the floor of the House, but I will appre- | an ning 19.76 aCFES, Rt $4,000 per te -, When ‘this proposai res 
it very much if you will offer the inclosed letter as part of the | -°crctary Ph War b e , ee ed me to have an appraisal . 
| lings of the House, so it may go in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, | °2¢ familiar y ith real estate values it , or Colu , 
king you in advance, I am, the pro perty was then appraised ‘ 
\ sineerely, yours who made a careful study of the sa nd an 
i : Mrnon M. PARKER tion of the contour of the ground, « 1 the ba : 
abl _ L agsessment on the property, l ( " 
| when made, but that ! n 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 2 8 ught about by the new ope1 ixt reet ¢ bd 
J RANK L. GREENE, : worth at most not over 5 0 per acre. 
use of Representatives, Washington, D. C. | In an effort to show that the valuation of tl issistant 
: Mr. Greene: I find in the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 14, | teo low Mr. Parker submitted app 7 de by reve , 4 
\ the House was considering the Johnson profiteering bill, Mr. John- ke c al real-e te dealers W l th roperty t $4,000 | 
ted that I had recently attempted to sell to the Government 19.76 | $4,000 per acre, and one 3 5,000 per acre. Mr. J 
ground for an addition to the Walter Reed Hospital at $4,00u | submitted a rep rais ommittee of the \ } 1 
Che facts are these: The officials of the Walter Reed Hospital, | Real Estate B on, in which this property v , 
g¢ that I represented Senator Cameron, asked me to negotiate for | $4,500 * acre. ae al . . + @o 
round. I did SO, al id was told by Mr. Cameron that the ground [he property was finally pure hased by the Gover! mer t t $2.6 per 
vorth, iv his optnion, $5,000 an acre. I advised him to sell it at | acre will be shown by deed dated March 25, 1918, which M 1 M. 
$4,000, At the request of the Secretary of War, Mr. Beal, one of the | P: L. conveyed 19.76 acres to the Unite 
ors of the District, reported the property to be worth $3,000 an | A i . ¥ 
llaving this report, the Secretary of War did not feel justified in uy, Louis I 
Q _ higher price. | 
gas, the Surgeon General, asked me to appeal to Mr. Cameron | 
atrioti sm with — I visited Mr. Cameron at Harrisburg mm Dr f mi 
: > an . re BH < : LR i 
laid before him the suggestion of the Surgeon General. I told cae [ ENSI¢ N QO] REMA RKS 
ir. Cameron this ground was to be used for the purpose of erecting a 
truction hospital, a pla where maimed soldiers returning from | 
uld receive proper attention. Mr. Cameron replied that, look- ‘ —7 7 — ‘ mer tr 
it be = that point, he uld aceept $5,000, and this was all H CPN i ED \\ A R D . . L I | i iv m,. 
is t¢ ° | 
| no interest in the ground, either directly or indirectly. I did, OF KANSAS, 
r, obtain a statement from the most prominent and conservativ« 
tate men in Washington as to values, and they certified as set ws rem LI i » 2 Dp . Upe 
Mr. Johnson. This ground was richly worth, at the time of I \ THE TLOUSE OF IVEPRESEN ES; 
: $5,000 an acre; it is worth that te-day. This statement of | as July 3. 1918 
juson is, as usual, leading, and on a par with most of his Wednesday, Ju o, Luis. 
Yours, very truly, Myron M. Parker. Mr. LITTLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to extend 1 3 
ISON T ! . ) ar he attacks on the ¢ 
JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman | i” the Brcorp with regard to the attacks on t 5 
Vermont [ Mr. GREE ee} snoke > to me in advance ab yout get- legislative branch of the Government. ; 
e to print a statement from Col. Myron M. Parker | . This attack on wae personal integrity Se Gare Sane 
e to some remarks made by me on the floor of the House | CC*eeation in Congress is circulated by the thousands in an 
rning the sale of about 19 acres of ground made by him ait Bed newspaper that bears the name of no editor and the { 
iovernment for the purpose of making an addition to the | Cf 2° PU iblisher, as cowardly and anonymous as it is false and 
nds of the Walter Reed Hospital malicio us. Old enough to go to war in 1898, young enough to 
Parker complains not only by the letter which he has | 8° BOW, he charges me with opposing the President sp i be- 
sed to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Greene], but | Cause I voted for four divisions of volunteers, that Theor 
. ° . ae eae Poocevelt mich have a chance to oo tc ar nad shovws ] 
also made a similar complaint through a eard whieh | 8 _— might have a eer eee wan erent | chown 1 
ised to be published in the Washington Star of June 21 to be the personal enemy of the most famous Republican he 
In both the newspaper article and in the letter referred | !2nd. The loyal Republicans of Wisconsin who elected Mr. Lren- 
1. Parker said, “I had no interest in the ground, either | COT were subjected to the same assaults this anonymous 
ly or indirectly.” newspaper,” that does not circulate through the mails, send 
unfortunate for Col. Parker that the records in the office | broadcast against me by a campaign fund that comes from some- 
Recorder of Deeds in the District of Columbia contradict | body that has money and is willing to spend it. TI s the 
statements. Those records show that by deed of convey- | reason he can so widely circulate his false statement aby 
ited March 25, 1918, Myron M. Parker et ux, Nellie F,, | tax he says “the Congressman escapes 
veyed 19.76 acres to the United States of America for and A man can have “ambitions” to hold office, but in 
onsideration of the sum of $59,280. On April 4 last that | war there is ne place for mere office seekers en 10 - 
| of conveyance was recorded in Deed Book 4057, page 173, | erately say they seek to “realize ambition,’ as this one does 
efore, Col, Parker and his wife were the immediate grantors | This is a time for sacrificing ambition, wealth, and life till we 
this land to the United States. The records of the recorder | win this war. On May re 1917, Chairman Wesp submitted the 
deeds show that title to this particular piece of property | conference report on the espionage-bill (ConGresstonaL Recorp, 
secured by Col. Parker thré ough a deed of conveyance from | pages 3124 to 31380) «a atetaienn a section that provided tor the 
; i C. Bradley et ; | punishment of editors who willfully printed information useful 
adley et al. | } x , . 
In my opinion, if Col. Parker had any dispute with anybody | to the enemy after a jury had specifically decided that the in- 
about the matter it should have been with Commissioner formation was useful to the enemy and willfully printed, and 
Brownlow and not with me, because the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp | read a letter, which is found on page 5144 of the ConGREssIoNat 
itaining my remarks shews that I made the statements upon | Recorp, from Woodrow Wilson, President of the United State 


authority of Commissioner Brownlow. Since making these 
tatements I have verified them by consulting the records in the 
cince of the recorder of deeds, as hereinbefore stated. 


I . of 


requesting us to vote for that proposition. Because I responded 
to the President's request and made on this floor a speech which 
has been circulated in our district, thi yr to the President 


] < obiecte 











sid 


plan said in this a:nonymous sheet that Lit7ie endeavored to 
muzzle the press. No brave and jioyal man would make such an 
attack upon the President and the inen who responded to his 
request read on this floor. 

I voted to let Roosevelt volunteer and 


io have a chance to 


volunteer myself, and this slacker in two wars said I opposed | 


the President’s plan. I voted to punish treason at the Presi- 
dent's personal request read on the floor, and this office-seeking 
character assassin charged that I tried to muzzle the press. I 
begin to think that the judgment of history which gave Ana- 


nias the credit of being the foremost fabricator in the annals | 


of time was hasty and ill advised, Ananias rocks on his 
throne. His rival has found a campaign fund this time that 
has no bottom, 


who fought on the field of battle to free Cuba and the Philip- 
pines simply because he fights now for the conscription of 
wealth. This is no time to “ realize” perscaal political “ ambi- 
tions.” 
things open to discussion before war began is an enemy to his 
country. We must close the ranks and fight shoulder to shoul- 
der against the common foe of humanity until our flags are 
planted in victory on the ramparts of the Rhine. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EDWARD J. K 
ILLINOIS, 


or 
In tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


ILON. ING, 


Saturday, June 29, 1918. 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp I include a letter written by 


me to Ifon. John C, Work, of Rushville, I. 
The letter is as follows: 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 
Believing that you would be glad to have a correct 


My Drevr JupGe: 


statement in regard to my action on the measures which have passed | 


the House of Representatives since the beginning of war between the 
United States and Germany, I am sending you a list of all the impor- 
tant war measures, 

I opposed but one of these. IT voted against the substitution of the 
selective-draft law for the volunteer system, 

limited space torbids me to discuss, except briefiy, a few of the most 
important measures on the list. One of these was the expenditure of 
$640,000,000 for the construction of airships and to provide men to 
operate them, ‘This is a most vital piece of legislation, and, in the 
judgment of Congress, will be the means, with additional appropriations 
for this branch of the service yet to come, of delivering the final blow 
with which to win the war. 

The revenue bill is raising to this date enough money to conduct the 
war on an effective basis. I voted for amendments to put a higher tax 
on great incomes, but the majority was against it. This revenue law 
does, however, increase considerably the tax on such incomes, and I 
supported it as being, on the whole, an improvement, 

The bills providing money to care for the soldiers and properly 
equip them seem to me, as to everyone else, very necessary. 

The soldiers and sailors’ insurance bill is one of the greatest pieces 
of work of the war Congress. The bill controlling the railroads during 
the war has already demonstrated its advantages, and the bill provid- 
ing for industrial credits by assisting those engaged in furnishing 
necessary war materials to the Government also, in my judgment, was 
absolutely necessary to carry on the war in its proper magnitude. 

We have passed many bills appropriating and authorizing the ex- 
penditure of huge sums of money, amounting to more than $22,000,- 
000,000. The sinews of war had to be supplied. I supported all these, 
believing that the welfare of our soldiers and the Nation depended 
upon it. 

‘It is my suggestion that you keep this 
ence in order to have exact information 
time to time to correct any misstatements 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Very truly, yours, Epwarp J. Kine, 
Representative in Congress, Fifteenth Illinois District. 


list at hand for ready refer- 
which will enable you from 
which may be made, 


Win-the-war bonds——seven billions—authority to issue. 

Giving the President one hundred millions for national defense, 

Increase age limit for officers, Naval Reserve, 

Authority to our allies to enlist their volunteer subjects in United 
Ktates. 

Authority for additional officers, Hydrographle Office, Navy. 

Vor extension of minority enlistments, naval service. 

Increase of midshipmen at Annapolis. 

For Army and Navy--war expense—urgent deficiency appropriation 
nearly $4,000,000,000, 

Sustaining the President in bis request asking retention of section 4 
in espionage bill. 

Legislation enabling President to suppress sples. 

Amending the Federal reserve act to meet the war situation. 

Authorizing the President to take over for use of United States the 
ships of any nation at war with us, 

To relleve car shortage—essential to transportation during the war. 

In support of the President on conference report on Military Estab- 
lishment as per his letter to Mr. Dent, chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
Enlisted men and officers in Army—raise In compensation, 
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Watch the profiteers and their money-making | 
friends back a frightened slacker in two wars against a soldier | 


Gentlemen, he who seeks to arouse dissension now over | 








lood-survey bill, 
Pood-control bill. 
Red Cross buildings in Washington 
Soldiers and sailors’ insurance, 
Bill to provide revenue to defray war expenses and other purposes 
In support of the President per his request in letter to Chairman 
Wess (Cong. Rec., p. 3843, May 31,1917) on a motion to recommit 
espionage bill. 
Promotion of export trade, 
Condemnation of land for military purposes authorized, 
Providing for additional captains for Medical Corps. 
Military and naval service—relief of homestead entrymen. 
War with Austria—resolution. 
Congressmen—chargeable with income and excess-profits tax. 
Aviation sites for Army—authorization of. 
The Coast Guard—fixing status of officers of Public Health Seryico 
| when serving with same. 
Military or naval service—relief of desert-land entrants. 
‘The shipping act—amendments Increasing efficiency in war. 
Regulating trading with the enemy. 
} Rifles to Home Guards—authority to issue. 
! France—investigation of small arms and ammunition sent. 
Chaplains at large for the Army. 
| Artillery from Cavalry regiments—authorizing President to organize. 
| Liberty bonds—H. R. 5901, authorizing additional issue of bonds 
to meet expense national security and defense and assist In prosecu 


tion of the war, ete. 

To encourage the production of potash necessary in war. 

Creating an Aircraft Board. 

Substituting a selective draft for the volunteer system, 

Coastwise trade—permitting foreign nations to engage in, during 
war. 

The Army—provisions for allotment of pay to dependents. 

Longevity pay—Army and Navy officers. 

Civil rights law for soldiers and sailors. 

Extending effective date of section 10, Clayton antitrust law. 

Arm forces of the Philippine Islands—calling into service. 

Farm-loan bonds—authorizing Treasurer to purchase 
worth. 

Soldiers and sailors’ insurance—extending time to file applicatio 
thereunder. 

Shipyards—authorizing construction of housing for employees. 

War buildings—authorizing erection of. 

Alien slacker bill. 

Railroad control bill, 

Enlisted men discharged to accept commissions—authorization of. 

Restoration for enlisted men discharged for trivial matters. 

. acts of interference with neutrality, foreign commerce, 
etc. 
H. R. 9504—amending section 4067 revenue act (asked for by Presi 
dent as a war-emergency measure). 

Secretary of War—authorized to grant furloughs to enlisted men t: 
engage in civil pursuits. 

Excepting Alsatians, Bohemians, Croatians, etc., from classification 
as alien enemies. 

Industrial enterprises—authorizing credits for; to enable same it» 
carry on work necessary or contributary to the prosecution of war. 
| War material—to punish tor destruction of. 
| Sale of seed grain to fasmers. 

For additional Secretary of War. 
| ‘Third liberty loan. 
Homing pligeons—protection of. 
Industrial credits—providing for naiional security in assisting 


$2,000,000 


ecclesia sseioatinranneenen 


fodu 
tries engaged In necessary war enterprises. 
Mine planting service—establishing same in Coast Artillery. 
Gun pointers and gun captains——payment of. 
Reimbursement of expenses of enlisted men In reserve officers’ train 


ing camp. 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
To drop from the rolls certain naval and marine officers. 
Indemnity for damages caused by Amcrican treops abroad. 
Commutation to commissioned officers. 
War mineral products—Appropriation for, 
Silver-coinage law. 
Smoot-Sherwood pension law. 
Agriculture—-Appropriation for. 
National defense——-More effective provision for. 
Reducing instruction period Naval Academy to three years. 
War measure with reference to coal lands. 
Providing six months’ gratuity to dependents of deccased saflers in 
the Navy. 
Commissioned Army officers—Quarters for. 
Providing disposal of effects of deceased sailors. 
Urgent-deficiency appropriation bill. 
Authority for marines to serve under Dominican Republic. 
Relating to Medical and Dental Corps. 
Allowing a for insurance by soldiers’ relatives. 
Appropriating $1,000,000 for ordnance testing in Navy. 
Providing military and naval insurance. 
een ene $640,000,000 for same. 
Against profiteering. 


APPROVED RY THE PRESIDENT. 
Octoser 6, 1917. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress, now adjourning, deserves the gratitude aud 
appreciation of a people whose will and purpose, I believe, it has faith 
fully expressed. One can not examine the record of its action withou! 
being impressed by its completeness, its courage, and its full compr 
hension of a great task. The needs of the Army and Navy have been 
met in a way that assures the effectiveness of the American arms, anid 
the war-making branch of the Government has been abundantly equipped 
— the powers that were necessary to make the action of the Nation 
effective. 

I believe that it has also in equal degree, and as far as possible in the 
face of war, safeguarded the rights of the people and kept in mind the 
considerations of social justice so often obscured in the hasty readjust 
ments of such a crisis. ; 

It seems to me that the work of this remarkable session has not only 
been done thoroughly but that it has also been done with the utmost 
dispatch possible in the circumstances or consistent with a full con 
sideration of the exceedingly critical matters dealt with. Best of all, 
| it has left no doubt as to the spirit and determination of the country, 

but has affirmed them as loyally and as emphatically as our fine soldiers 
| will affirm them on the firing line. 


Wooprow WILSON, 
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In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, July 8, 1918. 


DENT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I submit the following correspondence: 
JUNE 27, 1918. 


NEWTON D. BAKER. 
Seerctary of War, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: As it has been just aq little more than a year 
since the first American troops were landed in France and less than 15 
months since Congress declared war against the Imperial German Goy- 
ernment, and in view of a prospective brief recess of Congress, I have 
thought it not amiss that you should furnish the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of the House, in a general way, with the development of 
the Military Establishment. 

I should be pleased, therefore, if you would have furnished me for 
the information of the committee the status of the Army when war 
was declared and what it is now, inclogiag the number of men in 
France, or expected to be in France, oF July 1. I should be glad to 
have a general statement as to the suppl es, health, hospital accommoda- 
tions, and transportation of our troops. 

The figures up to the latest date on the production of aircraft, 
and ammunition, and ordnance supplies, 
in France, would prove very interest ng. 

I am sure the committee also would be very glad indeed to have your 
views after visiting different camps in this country and the western 
front as to the morale of the Army. 

Your attention to this matter at your earliest convenience would be 
appreciated, I am sure, by the committee as well as myself. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Yours, very respectfully, Le 


fon. 


rifles 
together with port facilities 


Ss Dent, Jr. 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 


Washington, June 28, 1918 
Ifon. S. Hubert Denrt, Jr., 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatires. 
My Dear MR. Dent: I have received your letter of June 27 remind- 


ing me that, just a year had elapsed since the first American troops 
were landed in France and suggesting that I furnish the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House a summary of the development of the 
Military Establishment in the 15 months since Congress declared war 
against the Imperial German Government. Any such report might go 
into unlimited detail. I am happy, however, to have an opportunity 
to comply with your request, and will do so as fully as the compass of 
a letter will permit. 

1. Since April 6. 1917, the Regular Army has increased from 5,79! 
officers and 121,797 enlisted men to 11,365 officers and 514,376 enlist« 


men; the National Guard in Federal service, from 3,733 officers a). | 
76,713 enlisted men to 17,070 officers and 417,441 enlisted men; th- 


Reserve Corps in actual service has increased from 4,000 enlisted men 
to 131,968 officers and 78,560 enlisted men; the National Army has 
been created, with an enlisted force of approximately 1,000,000 men. 

The Army has increased in 14 months from 9,524 officers and 202,510 
enlisted men to approximately 160,400 officers and 2,010,000 enlisted 
men. 

The number of men in France or en route to France, 
batants, medical service, 
to make up an entire 


including com- 
service for supply, and all the units which go 
army, is on July 1 practically 1,000,000 men. 

2. Supplies for soldiers: The size of this under taking may best be 
seen by these typical pure hases made by the Quartermaster Corps 
from the beginning of the war to June 15, 1918: 


Hardware and metals, 

Articles : Quantity. 
Hammers — eee svistnendplice tener aaah reas 2, 567, 000 
Axes_- ies sia eat acnctebatincin opatlledienitalissaalasaeaditsidiinessibaien. «tdci 5, 121, 729 
ean — a Ta ae 10. 870, 000 

Vehicles and harness 

Articles: . 
Hlialters as ee ‘ ee et SE os 1, 700, 000 
Escort wagons iencedesae S eniniinietuiindatle tied cas 129, 000 
Combat wagons Sant altbstp aka dail 26, 000 

Animals 

Articles : 

Horses and mules_- és liciainsticeallgaic siglo 539, 593 
Clothing and material for clothing. 

Articles : 

Shoes_ prem acieatipiilciaga tana 27, 248 000 
gS a ae | ae 2. 240° 000 
Overshoes, arctic weistis an iooksuciu stieabeschdh deaadabincicaded Gb nis 4, 010, 000 
Catt waGereirt® q....n<n cntabisibeteeetian caleba adi 43, 922, 000 
Denim cloth —- deapeteiia nlp tinpaannnnamaaenmi aimee yards__ 103, 028, 000 
Stockings, wool waren oem nb tap eerpeag ab tates aieaian ae pairs__ 104, 333, 000 

3. Health of men in cantonments: The deaths per thousand, from all 
causes, in the Regular Army of the United States has been as follows: 

SO al cat ‘ 4 i pet Ses dene tlh wadiialindabiibioen 20. 14 

1900 er ee eee sts dees necesita itaaaiaidada tain libina apaaiatiaii 7. 78 

1901 ae a i ee ee 6. 90 

1916 : ae 7 bi iced hacen clit aaianeielieth ats Nabteeddahdaeseaseat a a 5.13 

The death rate per thousand among all troops—Regulars, National 

Army, and National Guard—in the United States for the week ending 

May 31 was 4.89, and for the week ending June 7, 4.14. The death 

rate fer disease only among all troops in the United States for the week 

ending June 7 was 3.16, which is still lower than that of the preceding 
week (23.2), which was then the record low rate since that of November 

<, 1017 
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HUSPITAL ACCOMMODATIONS IN FRANCE AND I 


SUPPLIES THEREFOR. 


NITED 


Ss, AND 


The bed capacity on June 5 in all department hospitals in the United 
States was 72,667. New construction now under way will provide for 
a total of 87,344 beds. The number of base and general hospitals in 
this country has increased from 7 to and will be further increased. 
Vast hospital facilities have been organized and are being organized tn 


my 
se, 


France, providing beds numbering from 5 per cent to 10 per cent of 
the number of men in the American expeditionary force. 
Psychological examinations, of which more than 500,000 have heen 


made, result in the weeding out of about one-fourth of 1 per cent of the 
men examined. 
Nutritional surveys in 270 messes in 50 camps 


have 
readjustment of rations and a conservation of food. 


resulted in a 











The number of officers in the Medical Corps has increased from 900 
to 24,000; the number of enlisted men frem 8,000 to 148,000. Thes 
figures, of course, are exclusive of the Sanitary Corps and of the Army 
nurses. 

4. Transportation in France: With the completion of the organiza- 
tion of 5 new regiments and 19 battalions of railway engineers there 
will be over 45,000 Americans engaged in railroad construction rd 
operation in France. Nine regiments of railway engineers have been in 
France since last August. 

There have been produced for the railroad operations of the War De 
partment in France more than 22,000 standard gauge and 60 «. M. 
freight cars and more than 1,600 standard gauge and 60 ©. M. locomo 
tives. In addition to this, purchase s of both cars and locomotives have 
been made abroad. 

A double line of railroad communication has been secured from the 
French by Army Engineers, extending from the coast of France to the 
battle front, including the construction of hundreds of miles of track 
age for yards and the necessary sidings. switches, et 

5. Aircraft production (training planes, bombing planes, combat 
planes, and guns therefor, and production of Liberty engines) : 
Deliveries of elementary training planes to June 8__-__ 4 1, 495 
Deliveries of advanced training “phi ines to June 8 S2U 

The average weekly production of advanced-training planes during 
April was 22; during May was 453; ek ending June & was 7s. 

To June 8, 286 combat planes were Melive red The weekly average of 
this type of machine in April was 5; in May, 38; and for the week end 
ing June 8 was 80. 

Six thousand eight hundred and cighty elemeniary-training zines 
were delivered to June 8; 2,133 advanced-training engines were deliv- 


ered to same date. 





More than 2,000 Liberty engines have now been delivers 7 to the Ar 
and the Navy. The average weekly production in April v OG. is 
145. and in the first week of June 115 

Thirty-seven thousand two hundred and fifiy machi g le 
livered for use on aeroplanes before June 8. 

G. Rifles and ammunition: More than 1,500,000 rifles wert rodneced 
in America and delivered between the declaration of war and June 1 of 
this year. 

Deliveries of new United States model 1917, the so-called 1 ied 
Enfield, have passed the million mark In the two weeks pi ling 
June Ll more than 66,000 rifles were delivered Sofficient rif are 
being received now to equip an Army division every three days 

7. Ordnance supplies, artillery, Browning guns, etce.: As to machin 
guns, heavy Browning guns for instruction purpo re Na 
tional Guard camp and National Army cantonment in this countrs here 

reops are in training. During May more than 90U of these heavy 
machine guns were delivered 

More than 1,800 light Browning machine guns were delivered in May 

Probably the most difficult undertaking in the outfitting of an arm) 

| is the manufacture of heavy artillery. Not onl the forging | 
machining processes extremely difficult. but it has been neces to 
create manufacturing facilities for a vast preportion of the » ! 
Sixteen plants had to be provided for the manufacture of 1 
lery cannon. In genetically all cases these plants had to ! 
and in some cases they were built from the ground up TI ‘ i 
culty is met in the design and manufacture of artiller irri 
artillery program is now approaching a point where quantity }! tion 
is beginning. 

The first of four Government-owned shell-fitting plants ! In om 


pleted and is beginning to produce. In addition, a number of | ite 
plants are at work loading shells. 








Vast as were the privately owned facilities for the manufacture of 
powder and high explosives, the Government has provided Ie 1 
facilities which are very much larger than those which p ite « 

| prise had created. 

Ordnance engineers, it seems, are well on the way to a solu of the 
problem of the motorization of field artillery. ‘The problem of im ima 
tion of light artillery has been a constant fa in slowing up th I 
vance of troops to await the bringing forward of their supp ing 
Tractors have been used by all nations, of course, to haul heavy | es 
along good roads, but they have been unabl to develop tract rv 

| hauling light pieces over shell-shattered ground. On June t Ord 
nance Department demonstrated a 5-ton armors ‘dl artillery tracter which 
proved capable of negotiating the most (liffier it terrain, ha g 47 
howitzer which weighed approximately 9,000 pound ‘ 

Approximately $90,000,000 are being spent to provide for th 





facture of nitrates, which are essential in the manufactu . ves, 
but which have —————— had to be procured from Chile Phe building 
of these plants will add to our pow de r output, will say rge amounts 


of cargo space, and it is supposed after the war will produce nitrate for 
fe rtilizing American farms. ; 

8. Port facilities in France: Among the most dran stories 
war is that 3 the Seveoement by American engineers and A i 
enterprises of port facilities on the French coast It is not pern i 
to say where this d evelopm nt has taken p! but tt SCOP t wey 


be judged by the fact that it would be possible to handle during tl 
month of July a maximum of 750,000 tons at the ports of the American 
Army in France. 

It was necessary, before troops of the American Expeditionary Fores 
could be landed, to send an organization of foresters into the woods of 
France, to send kuocked-down sawmills after them, to cut down t1 t 
shape them into timbers, and to build them into docks in order tl ‘ 
troops might leave their ships. Vast as this work was and lars th 
fiow of troops has been accelerated, the facilities fer dockage have key 


pace with the shipments of troops and supplies. 
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9. Morale of the Army: Consensus of opinion is that drunkenness fn 
the Army is compiet: nder control, both in the United States and in 
Irance. Gen, Pershing states: 

“As there is little beer sold in France, men who drink are thus limited 
to the li native wines used by all French people. Even this is dis- 





couraged among our 


g troops in every possible way.” 
You ma 


y travel for weeks in France without seeing an intoxicated 


American soldier. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on or about March 
ol there is reprinted the statement of a journalist in France, beginning: 
“ Dveryone is on the water wagon at the American front. During 
the past month I have been at the front daily and often twice a day, 
eing thousands of American soldiers. In that time I saw exactly one 
inan drunk and ene other who was under the influence of liquer.”’ 


The Third Assistant Seeretary ef War, in 10 days at a National Army 
camp adjacent te Chicago, saw two men intoxicated. 

here is no permanent military camp in the United States 
ligh¢ district in its vicinity. 


with a red- 


The Commission on Classification of Personnel reports that a sur- 
prisingly large proportion of recruits ask to be placed in the most 
azardous branches of the military service. If a reply is needed to 


‘hose who say that the men of the National Army are in camp because 
they have to be, it is this, that those same men are going over the top 
because they want to go. 

‘The desire among men in the military service to get to France and 
to the front is universal. ‘The Secretary of War stated before the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee that he had seen grizzled men of 
the Army turn away from his desk to hide their tears when they were 





ask to do organization work in America rather than go to France where 




















giory of their profession lies. When the Secretary of War started 
iu » and was on the ocean he was approached in a number of 
instances by seamen, requesting transfers to the Army in order that 
t! might see service which seemed more active and cleser to the 
l it. 
In ] e it was necessary to change the name of the zone behind 
! rn from the ‘Service of the rear’’ to “ Service of supply,” be- 
use of the difficulty in getting men to serve in a region having the 
heli proof connotation of the word “rear.” Even at the actual front 
there is something of a tradition against the use of the term “ No 
Man's Land Our men prefer to call it—and make it—‘ Yankee Land.” 
[ have written the above in a somewhat intimate and free way, both 
because I know that as to many of these statements full and ample 
details ; in the hands of the committee, and also because I am so 
deeply grateful to the committee for its sympathy and cooperation dur- 
ing ail these months, and I wish to express to them in some degree my 
own happiness and satisfaction at the results which the War Depart- 
ment has n able to achieve with the cordial support it has received 
from Cong s. 
Ce lally, yours, NEWTON D. BAker, 
Secretary of War. 
JULY 3, 1918. 
Ilion. NEWTON D. BAKER, 
. lary of We Washington, D. C. 
Dean M Secretary: Your letter, in response to one from me re- 
‘ ting a summary of military achievements since the declaration of 
WW and particularly .during the past 12 months, was read to the 
Committee on Military Affairs at a meeting this week. 
At this meeting there were 19, out of a total membership of 21, 
vive nf. 
Upon motion of Mr. Kany, of California, I was unanimously in- 
‘tucted, as chairman of the committee, to extend to you and your 
«le tm t our hearty congratulations upon the remarkable accom- 
plishments as disclosed by your very interesting letter. 
I was further instructed to place these facts in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcORD, 
{ take great personal pleasure in communicating to you this action 
of the committee. 
With } t regards, I am, 
¥< very sincerely, S. H. Dent, Jr., Chairman, 
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OF ALABAMA, 


IL ¢ 


In rue Hovusp or REepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 1 (legislative day of Saturday, June 29), 1918. 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I desire to print a portion of a speech de- 
livered by me on May 15 at the laying of the corner stone of the 
new Federal building at Birmingham, Ala. In accordance with 
the invitation extended to me, this speech is, in the main, a dis- 
cussion of the war. 

L have received so many requests for copies that I decided to 
print it in the ConeRrEessIONAL Recorp, so that I could circulate 
it in pamphlet form. 

ADDRESS DELIVERED BY THE HON, J. THOMAS HEFLIN AT THE LAYING 
O¥ THE CORNER STONE OF THB NEW FEDERAL BUILDING, BIRMINGHAM, 
ALA., May 15, 1918. 

Mr. Chairman, grand master, brethren, and ladies and gen- 
tlemen: I am glad to have the pleasure of witnessing the very 
interesting and impressive ceremonies of this day. I think it 
very fitting and appropriate, Grand Master, that these cere- 
monies should be held under the auspices of the Masonic fra- 
ternity, the oldest fraternity in all the world. [Applause.] 


Not only is the Masonic fraternity the oldest fraternity in all 
the world, but it is the first organized effort to dignify labor and 
exalt the laboring man [applause], first secret society to minister 


sess ss 
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to the poor and needy, first to worship at the shrine of truth, 
and first to champion the cause of liberty. [Applause.] 

Fellow citizens, opposition to the union of church and state 
was in existence before Jefferson wrote the first statute of re- 
ligious freedom that ever adorned the history of the world. 
Freemasonry has combated the creeds of popes and potentates 
who have favored the union of church and state, and to-day, on 
the dividing line between church and state, Freejnasonry stands, 
with flaming sword, sublime and immovable. [Applause.] 

From the cabin on the hillside and the mansion on the moun- 
tain top, from every walk of life, men have come to swell the 
ranks of the order. From the private in the ranks of the Colo- 
nial Army to Washington, the commander in chief, they have 
worn the square and compass. [Applause.] Washington, a 
Master Mason, was the first President of the United States, and 
under Masonic ceremonies he laid the corner stone of our Na- 
tion’s Capitol, and Masons were his pallbearers and performed 
the last sad rites at his funeral. To-day, without noise or 
notoriety, Freemasonry is accomplishing the work whereunto 
it was appointed. No bad man has any business in the order 
and no infidel can become a member. [Applause.} Brethren, 
let us strive, as the years come and go, to live closer and closer 
to the Master, and let us study to show ourselves approved unto 
God, a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly divid- 
ing the truth. [Applause.] 

This new and spacious building whose corner stone we lay to- 
day is evidence of the mighty growth and development of the 
great city of Birmingham and should stand here as a testimonial 
to the growing thought and increasing worth of her people. Let 
us build up the waste places, develop our material resourees, and 
make the South to blossom as the rose. But let us remember 
that wealth of farm and forest, factory, and mine should all be 
used not to degrade and drag man down to the level of a mere 
money-making animal but to produce a happy race of people, 
highly intelligent and morally strong, contributing to the nobler 
things of life as each rises higher and higher in the seale of 
being. [Applause.] 

Fellow citizens, we are living at a very critical time in the 
history of the human race, and we ave called upon to pretect and 
preserve the principles and policies that make for the satety and 
well-being of mankind. Our fathers fought to secure the liberty 
that we enjoy to-day and now we are compelled to fight to pre- 
serve that liberty. The people of each generation are the 
guardians of American ideals and institutions, and it has fallen 
to our lot to pretect and defend them in the most critical time in 
our history. Are we ready to take up the cross of our country 
and follow our great leader, Woodrow Wilson, as he leads our 
Army against the enemies of America and the enemies of man- 
kind? [Applause.] 

A. war-mad monarch, dreaming of world power, violating with 
impunity his treaty obligations to us and trampling under foot 
the principles of international law, has interfered with our trade, 
destroyed our commerce, and denied to our citizens the right 
to travel upon the free seas. While we were neutral and striving 
to remain at peace with Germany, Germany denied us the right 
to remain neutral and without just cause made war upon the 
people of the United States. The President and the Congress 
did everything in their power to avoid war, and not until Ger- 
many had broken the last promise that she had made to respect 
our rights and had destroyed our commerce and murdered our 
citizens did we take up arms against the German Governnient. 
[Applause.] We herd to fight then to protect our rights and 
liberties or cowardly refuse to fight and disgracefully surrender 
them. [Applause.] We chose the road of national honor and 
drew the sword to defend the life of our Nation from the dangers 
that threatened it. [Applause.] The Nation that would not fight 
when attacked as we were attacked by Germany is not entitled 
to the love and loyalty of its citizens, [Applause.] Germany 
forced us to put aside the dove of peace and the olive branch, 
and now in the name of a hundred million of people and with 
faith and courage undaunted we present to her the lion's paw 
and the eagle’s claw. [Applause.] 

After Germany had infested our country with spies who fo- 
mented industrial disturbances, destroyed munition plants, and 
murdered our citizens working in these establishments she an- 
nouneed her purpose to conquer our couniry, and Zimmerman, 
the secretary of German foreign affairs, admitted that Germany 
had requested Japan and Mexico to join her in making war upon 
the United States; and then after breaking every promise that 
she had made to our Government, Germany made war upon us. 
Our desire to remain at peace and our persistent efforts to avoid 
war were not understood or appreciated by Germany. Germany 
construed our very patient conduct to mean that we were for 
peace at any price, and that we just would not fight. The 
Kaiser’s oldest son, the Crown Prince, told Mr. Gerard, the 
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American ambassador to Germany, that Germany had 500,000 
reservists in the United States and that Germany would call 
them to the colors and strike the United States Government down 
before we could get ready to fight, and Ambassador Gerard re- 
plied that we had 500,000 telegraph posts in the United States 
to which we would hang every German reservist in the country. 
[Applause.] The Kaiser said we were a soft, money-loving peo- 
ple and that our flag had dollar marks on it. Well, fellow citi- 
zens, the Kaiser has already learned on the battle front in France 
something of the metal of the American soldier, and before this 
war is over our flag will be close enough for him to see the 
stars and feel the stripes. [Applause.] 

Fellow citizens, while all of the other nations were talking 
disarmament and urging the settlement of all international dis- 
putes by arbitration, Germany was secretly preparing for a war 
of world conquest. When Germany commenced this awful con- 
flict she was the only nation in the world prepared for war, and 
she intended to conquer the world before the world could raise 
and equip an army. One of the things that will always be re- 
membered and cherished by the lovers of liberty everywhere 
is that immortal 10 days’ stand of the brave Belgians against the 
barbarian hordes of Germany. [Applause.] Heroic Belgium, 
lone and tragic sentinel of civilization, bleeding and dying, but 
holding back the murderous Hun until France could prepare for 
the battle of the Marne. [Applause.] 

Belgium made it possible for the French soldiers at the 
battle of the Marne to defeat the German Army and save the 
civilization of the world. [Applause.] It was the intention 
of the German Kaiser to go through Belgium the first day and 
to be in Paris before the end of the week. When his soldiers 
tirst invaded Belgium he said to them, ‘On to Paris and world 
dominion.” He then disclosed the German plan and purpose 
to conquer the werld, and, fellow citizens, if he had succeeded 
in reaching Paris, as he had planned, God, and God only, knows 
what he would have accomplished by now toward the conquer- 
ing of the world. All praise to the brave and heroic people of 
France! [Applause.] The world owes to France a debt of 
gratitude that the children of men can never pay. [Applause.] 
Hope on, trust on, fight on, brave France! We are comrades 
again in the cause of liberty; and just as you fought with us to 
achieve our liberty, we will fight with you to preserve it and 
to save to the people of France the Republic that you love. 
[ Applause. ] 

The Kaiser did not believe that we would fight. He now finds 
that he was mistaken. [Applause.] Old Uncle Rufus used to 
say, “ De rooster never could get no sense in de fox’s hade until 
he looked way off yande: ‘nd craned his neck. And den de fox 
say, ‘What are you lookin, at?’ and de rooster says, ‘I ain't 
looking at nothing but a pik of dogs.’ ‘Which way is dey 
goin’,’ said de fox, and de roo. “er said, ‘Dey ain’t er goin’, dey 
are comin’.’” [Laughter.] Sv it was with the Kaiser. We 
could not get any sense in his 1.ead until one day he said, “At 
what are the British soldiers looking? They are gazing in- 
tently at the west.” And the answer came, “It is the United 
States in arms.” [Applause.] And then the Kaiser said, 
“What means this renewed activity on the battle front in 
France and this great enthusiasm among the French soldiers, 
and what is it that causes them to look so eagerly to the west?” 
Then with united voices the French soldiers said, ‘‘It is the 
United States in arms.” [Applause.] “ Which way are they 
going?” said the Kaiser, and then the soldiers, descended from 
the men who fought with Washington at Valley Forge in 
achieving American liberty, said, “They are not going, thank 
God; they are coming.” [Applause.] 

Those charged under the Constitution with the responsibility 
of providing for the national defense have performed their duty 
and the Government is engaged on a mighty scale in the great 
work of war preparation. We are actually engaged in war with 
a dangerous and skillful enemy. All that we hold dear is in- 
volved in the outcome of this war and free government everywhere 
isat stake. [Applause.] No man worthy the name of American 
citizen will do anything now to embarrass his country and no 
man worthy to share the blessings of this great and free Govy- 
ernment will do or say anything now that will hinder or delay 
the Government in the prosecution ef the war. [Applause.] 
When the country is at war, it is the duty of every citizen to 
get squarely behind the Government, but if he will not do that 
it then becomes the duty of the Government to get squarely be- 
hind the citizen. [Applause.] One enemy on the inside is more 
dangerous than a dezen enemies on the outside, and we owe it 
to the boys at the front who are fighting and dying for our 
country to clese un the ranks at home and silence every enemy 
found here in the household of America. [Applause.] @ur boys 
are shedding their blood and giving their lives as they kill the 
Hun, the deadly enemy of our country; then why should we, the 
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home guards and watchmen left in charge of the temple of lib- 
erty, permit the sneaking agenis of Germany, alien or native born, 
to raise a hand or lift a voice against the Government 
United States? [Applause.] 

This splendid industrial city is contributing greatly to the 
war work of our cauntry, and spies have dared to come here 
to destroy property, to blow up planis, in the effort te weaken 
the arm of the Government. They have been arrested and 
their evil purpose prevented. [Applause.] The Government's 
secret-service men have taken charge of hundreds of German 
spies in the various sections of the country. You can help the 
Government in this great work. Report every person who does 
or says a suspicious thing. You are on duty keeping vigil over 
here while our boys are fighting and dying for us over thers 
[Applause.] Take no chances. If you have any doubt about 
the suspicious person’s guilt, give the boys at the front the 
benefit of the doubt and arrest him. [Applause.] Make slack- 
erism and pro-Germanism so hated and despised here that the 
desire for self-preservation will prompt the enemy to move on 
to a more congenial climate. [Applause.] The person who goes 
about our country now spreading the poison of sedition and 
treason, trying to defeat the war plans and purposes ef our 
Government, is a dangerous enemy, and he ought to either be 
driven out of the country or executed init. [Applause.}] There 
are only two classes of people in our country now—the loyal 
and the disloyal, the patriot and the traitor. [Applause.] 

What manner of man is he who will withhold from America 
now his enthusiastic and whole-hearted support? The freest 
and best Government in all the world is attacked by the 
demons of military despotism in Germany, and every man and 
woman worthy to live beneath the flag is supporting our country 
in this hour of its danger. [Applause.] 

Fellow citizens, when this awful war is over and the forces 
of justice and liberty have prevailed, how miserable and con- 
temptible will be the position of the wretch who proved to be 
unworthy and unfaithful at a time when the country needed him 
most. [Applause.] How unfortunate and heart-rending for the 
boy or girl of a father whose patriotism is now questioned and 
doubted to have some one embarrass and humiliate them by say- 
ing, “ When the country was at war with Germany and our 
liberty was at stake your father was a traitor.” God forbid that 
this unhappy and humiliating experience shall ever come to any 
boy or girl in Alabama. |[Applause.] Let the careless and 
thoughtless citizen take heed, lest by his lukewarmmness and in- 
difference to his country he shall be guiity of placing upon his 
children a stigma that they can not remove in a lifetime. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

The principles of right, justice, truth, and liberiy are the prin- 
ciples for which we battle at this hour. [Applause.] In more 
than a million American homes fathers and mothers have seei 
their boys put on the uniform of their country and go forth to 
battle for the rights and liberties of our people. All praise to 
the patriotic fathers and mothers of America. They have con- 
tributed to their country’s cause the dearest and best-loved 


of the 


treasures of the heart and home. [Applause.] What of the 
brave boy in uniform at training camp and battle front? There 


he is with the flag that we love, defying danger and death, and 
he stands between us and the overthrow of our Government and 
the loss of our liberty. [Applause.}] All praise to the Ameri- 
ean soldier! There is no braver soldier than the Belgian, th 
French, or the English soldier, but the one possessing more of 
the individual initiative and the one most dangerous and daring 
of them all is the United States soldier as he battles for the flag 
that he loves. [Applause.] The crusader never fought in «a 
cause more holy. He fought to rescue the tomb of Christ from 
the hands of infidels, while our soldiers are fighting to foster and 
preserve the principles that Jesus taught to the children of men. 
[Applause. ] 

Fellow citizens, the battle is on between right and wron 
tween truth and falsehood, between justice and injustice 
tween democracy and autocracy, between liberty and military 
despotism. [Applause.] God has permitted us to become a rich 
and mighty people, and now He is demanding heroic service at 
our hands. The clock has struck in the tower of our destiny. 
Make bare thine arm, mighty Giant of the West, and strike for 
God and humanity. [Applause.] 

The German soldiers have violated 
warfare. They have committed the most 


’ be- 


be- 


civilized 
heinous 


every rule of 


brutal 


and 


idem that were ever perpetrated upon human beings. They 
burned homes and churches, destroyed fruit trees, and poisened 
| springs and wells in France and Belgium. They murdered old 
| men and women and outraged the flower of their womanhood, 
jand they murdered babes in their mothers’ arms. The woe 
| and the want, the suffering and the sorrow, the crimes and crue:- 
ties that lie in the wake of the German Army are enough to ca! 
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down from God Himself a consuming curse upon the German 
{[Applause.]| But some thoughtless people tell us that we 
should wait till they come over here. My God, the suggestion 
of such a thing! Here are our mothers and wives, our sisters, 
and our daughters. “ Wait till they come over here?” No, no! 
God give us the courage and the strength to whip them over 


eause, 


there, [Applause.] We are going to whip them over there, 
[Applause.}] Our cause is just; right and liberty are on our 
side; God is with us and we are bound to win. [Applause.] 


I believe that God raised up David to preserve the Hebrew 
religion and to save from defeat the army of the Lord. I believe 
that He raised up Moses to be the leader of his people in his day, 


and I believe that He raised up Woodrow Wilson to be our 
leader at this trying time in the history of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] Fortunate indeed are we to have him for leader at a 
time like this. [Applause.] He is the foremost statesman of 


his time, the greatest intellect in the world, and the master spirit 
[Applause.] To-day, as our boys are battling at 
country demands of us unity of purpose and con- 


of the age. 


the front, the 


certed action [applause], and our great President, the Com- 
mander in Chief, expects of us all whole-hearted support, [Ap- 
plause.] 


Look upon this flag and thank God that you are an American 


citizen. [Applause.] It represents the thought and purpose, 
the hopes and aspivations, of the greatest Nation of people on 
the globe. Applause.} It stands for principles without which 


no republie can last and in the loss of which human liberty can 
not endure. [Applause.] It follows the American citizen 
zround the world, whispering to him ever and always, “ Lo, 
I am with you, be not afraid.” [Applause.] It represents the 
soul of the American people, and all the brave spirits that have 
loved and cherished it encirele it now with a halo of light. 
{ Applause. ] 
Born in the cause of liberty, 
More than a hundred years ago, 
In that same cause we unfurl it now 
With every star aglow. 
[ Applause. ] 
It's the flag that Washington loved dearly, 
It’s the banner that Jackson bore, 
their battles for American rights 
In the trying days of yore. 


[Applause. ] 


I can hear our soldiers marching, 
I can see that flag unfurled, 


In 





And President Woodrow Wilson 
Still waves it to the world. 
[Prolonged applause. ] 
Some Aspects of the War and International Law. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ADDISON T. SMITH, 
OF IDAHO, 


In tur House or Represenratives, 
Vonday, July 1 (legislative day of Saturday, June 29), 1918. 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, under the authority 
granted by the House to extend my remarks in the Recorp 1! 
submit a putriotic address delivered by my colleague, Hon, 
Burton L. Frencu, to the soldiers at Camp Meigs, in this city, 
on June 23, as follows: 

Appress BY Hon. Burron L. Frencu to Tum Sotpiprs at CAMP MbpiGs, 
JUNE 23, 1918. 

Mr. Chairman and soldiers, the subject that it has been sug- 
gested I discuss this evening, “Some aspects of the war and 
international law,” is one that will not cease to be discussed so 
long as our civilization continues an unbroken course. I am 
being asked over and over many questions touching the course 
of conduct of the respective nations involved in the world 
war and the application of international-law principles to the 
We shall only have time for the consideration, very brieily, 
of a few of these questions this evening. 

if | were to ask you, What is law? you would define it as the 
course of conduct prescribed by a superior to be followed by the 
inferior and which the latter is under obligation to obey, the 
superior in the absolute monarchy being the emperor and in the 
republic the people as a whole, and the inferior in every in- 
stance being the citizen or subject less than the one intrusted 


sale 


with the larger responsibility, Nor does this definition pre- 
clide a rule of conduct from being law notwithstanding the 
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fact that there are violations of that rule of conduct. We have 
law against murder notwithstanding the fact that the crime is 
committed every day, and that at times masses of people from 
a given community violate it when they organize themselves 
inte a mob and take human life, 

Is international law so easily defined? We have no definitely 
constituted lawmaking body, no definitely constituted adminis- 
trator of law, no definitely established legal tribunals. In fact, 
there are some who say that there is no such thing as interna- 
tional law. For my part, I have no diffieulty in sustaining the 
theory that there is international law and that it embraces the 
code of rules of conduct that has been prescribed by the superior, 
which we may take to be the concensus of opinion of civilized 
nations, and which the inferior, which we may consider to be 
the States themselves or their subjects, are bound to obey. 

For the most part, international law is built up through cus- 
tom, It is defined to some extent by writers, by States in private 
law, by treaties, which, after all, largely affirm the most gen- 
erally accepted ideas of what should be international conduct. 
The dividing up of the territory of Jordan and Canaan by Abra- 
ham and Lot nearly 2,000 years before the time of Christ was 
prompted by the same principles as the apportioning of Africa 
among the States of Europe within the last century. The ap- 
pointment of the commissions as told in the Book of Joshua, 
made up of three members from each of various Tribes of Israel, 
to work out the boundary lines of the lands claimed by the re- 
spective tribes was not different from the defining of the bound- 
ary line between the United States and Canada. The visit of 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon and the mutual exchange of rich 
presents may have been more garish, but, if so, certainly not 
otherwise out of harmony with the custom of modern nations, 
as witnessed by the frequent exchange of commissions by the 
nations of the world to-day, and even by the exchange of pres- 
ents. You will find tokens of good will from other nations in 
recent years in the White House in Washington; others you 
will find down at Mount Vernon, and one, at least, you will find 
in the National Museum that has been placed there within the 
last few months rather than be melted up into bullets and re- 
turned to the original donor. 

The pirates that infested the Mediterranean Sea very early sug- 
gested the advisability of the merchants of Genoa nd Versailles 
and Naples and Rome entering into a common understanding for 
the extermination of this enemy of all mankind, and other prob- 
lems led long ago to the establishment of rules touching naviga- 
tion. The same is true of cities around the Baltic and the North 
Sea. Turn to the history that tells of knighthood, and though 
no knight could be found who could define international law or 
who possibly was conscious that there was such a thing, never- 
theless a thousand years ago a knight in armor would have 
refused to have buried his spear in the breast of his bitterest 
enemy if he had found him asleep by the side of the road. 

We have no time to go into this subject; but some 300 years 
ago Grotius embodied in a publication that he gave to the world 
the rules of conduct, the customs, such as I have indicated, that 
the civilized nations had come to believe in and stamp their ap- 
proval upon—a codification that he termed the “rules of inter- 
national law.” Since that time civilized peoples, generally speak- 
ing, have been glad to admit that there is an international law 
or course of conduct calculated to define the course of actions of 
nations and their subjects. 

International law varies from time to time. International 
law is modified by discoveries and by the conveniences of peo- 
ples, and at other times by the weakening or the ennobling of 
the consciences of people touching human suffering or human 
rights. Privateering existed until past the middle of the last 
century, and most nations agreed to do away with it in the 
treaty of Paris in 1856. The United States did not adhere to 
that treaty, but when the war broke out between the United 
States and Spain, President McKinley issued a proclamation to 
the world which indicated that the United States no longer held 
to the theory of privateering, but that privateering during the 
War with Spain would not be countenanced. The balloonist and 
the areonaut 40 years ago were possibly to be regarded as spies. 
To-day they have every courtesy that is accorded to the soldier 
when they fall into the hands of the enemy. The doctor and the 
nurse 100 years ago were not, by international law, accorded 
any privileges other than were accorded soldiers when they 
were captured, though to-day, under international law, it is 
accepted that these agencies of mankind are enemies of none, 
but are friends of all, and that they occupy a status that entitles 
them not to be held as prisoners of war but to be surrendered 
back to the nation in whose service they have been engaged 
that they may continue to carry forward their mission of mercy 
for poor humanity. 
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With this preface, let us consider some of the aspects of inter- 
national law and the present war. In selecting the particular 
points to consider, I am going to pass over a multitude of sub- 
jects that are of interest and yet as to which there is so little 
diversity of opinion that I need not discuss them. I need hardly 
say that Red Cross hospitals under international law are im 
mune from attack; that Red Cross ships are to be sunk under no 
conditions so long as they are engaged in their lawful mission ; 
that a Red Cross insignia shall not be used for the purpose of 
concealing a spy or leading an offensive or defensive movement ; 
that the flag of truce shall not be used for other than the pur- 
pose for which it has been established; that churches not used 
for military purposes shall be regarded as immune from attack ; 
that civilian men, women, and children shall not be ruthlessly 
murdered nor women violated and abused; that the people of 
communities shall not be held responsible for acts of individu- 
als; that art galleries and statues and works of art in general 
shall not be destroyed; and that no license shall be given to 
pillaging and plundering the homes and edifices of enemy na- 
ions, 

, THE GENERAL CAUSE OF THE WORLD WAR, 

Yet there are some problems that are of tremendous impor- 
tance that people have debated and some of these we shall 
notice. If I were to ask, What is the cause of the present war‘ 
I probably would receive no one answer that would be clear- 
cut and limited to one single reason. The cause of the war 
does not lie in the assassination of the Archduke Francis Ferdi- 

and and his wife at Serajevo on June 28, 1914, though this 
may have been the immediate match that was hurled into the 
arsenals of Europe. We must look further than that. I shall 
not discuss but merely refer to what I think we are practically 
all agreed upon. 

\ world war has been feared by thoughtful people, notwith- 
tanding their prayers and their hopes for many decades. Na- 
tional jealousies have separated the Teutonic people from the 
Slavie people to the east of them, The Teutonic people have 
looked with apprehension upon the development of Slavic power 
in southeastern Europe; the Slavic people in turn have been 
apprehensive of what they felt to be the policy of the central 
powers to crowd and crush through the southeast. 

The German people had come to feel that they by some means 
were a superior people; that they deserved to succeed politi- 
cally, but that they had been abused by the world in general, 
and that in the division of the world durirfg the last century 
they had been left out, while Great Britain, especially, had ob- 
tained rich colonies, and to a less extent had Belgium and 
france, and that Russia was already in possession of a vast 
territory whose development can hardly be said to have been 
hegun. Germany had come to feel that there was a place that 
he could attain in the sun political'y and racially, and that 

was her duty to fight for that place and to win that place by 
blood and iron. Germany had come to feel that economically 
she was under a handicap. She had succeeded against France 
in the Franco-Prussian War, but from the German standpoint 
he had made the mistake of not taking as much territory in the 
region of Alsace-Lorraine as would have given her the ample 
coal and iron deposits that after peace had been signed were 
ound to exist. Any pretext for war that would enable her to 
cize these regions and attain advantages elsewhere would have 
been weleome on the part of the military rulers of Germany. 

I'rance was conscious of this feeling on the part of Germany; 


Great Britain was conscious of the feeling along all these lines. | 


More than that, the feeling in Germany was not limited to the 
political leaders. It was comprehended by professors in col- 
leges; it was advised by the ministers from the pulpits; it was 
emphasized by the publicists throughout the land; it was urged 
by statesmen and by commoner and it had come to be a common 
doctrine that was subscribed to by the German people. You 
may go further than that, and in planning for “der Tag” it had 
become a part of the doctrine of the German Government that 
through ruthlessness and savagery in warfare and the stamp- 
ig upon the arms of Germany the characteristic of relentless- 
hess, the ends that they desired would be speedily attained. 
THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE OF THE WAR. 

With this statement let us turn to the immediate cause of 
war. I have said that it was not the assassination of the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand and his wife in 1914. In 1908, in vio- 
lation of the treaty governing the integrity of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, these States came under the political control of 
Austria-Hungary. This movement was looked upon by Slavic 
people, including the people of Russia and Serbia, as a vital 
step by the Teutonic people in extending their dominion to the 
Southeast and possessing the territory that through centuries 
had belonged to another race. The feeling ran high in Serbia, 
and undoubtedly between racial ambition and racial pride there 
Was bitter resentment against the course of the central powers. 
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Serbia was helpless ; and probably reflecting the 
ment and probably impelled by the sense of help 
ject of Serbia came to feel that he would be doing ti 
great service by striking down the heir to the thron f Austria. 

Now, a nation has in international law the absolute right to 
regard whatever it pleases as a cause for war. Wor 
will approve or condemn, and the nation must be read) 
the result. The assassination, then, of the are! | 
vate individual could have been seized upon by ‘ 
cause for war. However, this was not done. With. rkable 
promptness and severity the Austrian Gov lent made severs 
demands upon Serbia. Her demands were not at all hai 
mony with the demands that a nation in good conscience has the 
undoubted right to make upon another nation, but they were far 
in excess of that. 

There were 10 demands in all, and I shalk omit 8 of them. 


These eight probably may be regarded as capable of being de- 
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fended under all the circumstances, but what shall we say of 
demands No. 5 and No.6? These demands were as follows: 

No. 5. To accept the cooperation in Serbia of the representatives of 
the Austria-Hungarian Government in the suppression of the subversive 
movement directed against the territorial integrity of the monarchy. 

No. 6. To take judicial proceedings against the accomplices in the 
plot of the 28th of June who are on Serbian territory. Delegates of the 


Austria-Hungarian Government will take part in the investigation re- 
lating thereto, 

The demand of Austria was made upon July 25 at 6 p. m., and 
a reply was called for net later than 48 hours thereafter. 

Some years ago when Italians were killed in New Orleans, 
the Italian Government was very prompt to demand that the 
United States take drastic action in the matter. But what 
would we have said if the Italian Government had insisted 
upon sending to the United States her own officers of justice 
and here within our own territory participate with our officers 
in arresting and bringing to trial, and, in fact, trying those 
suspected of the crime? Do you think for a moment that the 
United States would have acquiesced? When Chinamen were 
murdered in San Francisce some years ago, do you think the 
United States would have listened for a moment to the proposi- 
tion that Chinese officers be permitted to come to the United 
States and help administer not what the United States but what 
China and the United States would believe as justice to those 
who might be found guilty, not by the United States again but 
by the officers of China and the United States? 

Why, you say, not for a moment would such a 
have been tolerated. 


proposition 


Well, now let us consider where the parallel is and what 
Austria demanded of Serbia. 

A subject of Serbia assassinated the Archduge Francis Ferdi- 
nand of Austria. Austria could have made demands upon 
Serbia looking to the hunting down and punishment of the 
criminal. She could have demanded that Serbia take steps 


immediately to put an end to an organization that she alleged 
to exist in Serbia looking to the fomenting of trouble in Aus- 
tria or satisfy her on this point. These demands would hay 


been proper and just demands, and Italy and China could hav 


made and did make demands upon the United States which the 
United States was glad to give assurances upon. But Austria did 
not stop here. Austria went further and demanded that Austrian 
officers be intrusted with the responsibility of crushing the al 


leged organization in Serbia and hunting down and punishing the 
Serbian or Serbians involved in the particular crime. Right here 
the parallel departs from the parallel that I have suggested in 


comparing the difference between Austria and Serbia with the 
troubles between Italy and the United States and China and 
ourselves. When Austria demanded that her courts be per 


ninistrative 
there ad 


r upon tl 


i 
mitted to try the criminal, that her judges and adr 
officers be permitted to enter Serbian territory and 
minister justice, Austria was demanding a surrende 
part of Serbia of the privileges that belonged to S« 
independent nation. 

Is it any wonder that Serbia should have refused to acquiesce 


} } ; t} 


rbia as 


in the demands of Austria? It was this refusal that wus the 
immediate cause for war, The world will judge whether or 
not Austria had a sufficient cause. 

The crime committed that led up to this affair was on Ju 
28. <Austria’s declaration of war was on July 28, only 30 days 
after the crime itself had been committed. Least of all, it 
was the part, it would seem, of Austria to have seen whether 
or not Serbia proposed in good faith to punish those r 


sponsible for the death of the heir apparent to the Austrian 
throne, and history will undoubtedly say that there was no 


justification for the rapidly driven demands upon the part o 


Austria and the ultimatum leading to the declaration of ; 

Austria in her position had the backing of Germany. Serbia, 
in maintaining her ground, had the support of Russia. France 
was the ally of Russia, and if Austria must insist that upon 
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the refusal of Serbia to adhere to the proposals that Austria 
made, war would be inevitabie, that would involve not only Ger- 
many and Austria upon the one side, but Serbia, Russia, and 
France upon the other. 

Now, the nations to be involved in the war, unless Turkey 
should feel herself compelled to join with Germany and Austria, 
would reasonably have been limited to the few that I have 
mentioned had not Germany pursued the course that she did on 
the western front. 


WHY 





GREAT BRITAIN BECAME INVOLVED. 


The reason that Great Britain became involved in this war 
was because of the action of Germany toward Belgium. Now, 
what are the circumstances? Germany asked Belgium for per- 
mission to go through her territory with an army to invade 
France. Selcium refused. Germany sent her army into Bel- 
gium, and upon Belgium resisting declared war. 

This action raises the question of the right that Germany had 
to invade a free and neutral nation. Let us for a moment omit 
to consider the question other than as it would have been con- 
sidered were no treaties in existence that involved Belgium’s 
neutrality. What is the doctrine of international law on the 
subject of the rights of neutral States to be free from the in- 
trusion of an army of a friendly nation when the latter nation 
is at war with another friendly and neutral nation and the one 
belligerent seeks to use the territory of the common neutral 
State through which to send its forces in a drive against the 
other belligerent? Why, in international law, no belligerent 
has the right to invade the neutral territory. Upon this basis 
Germany, regardless of treaty, had not the slightest right to 
send her army through Belgium or let a solider plant his foot 
upon Luxemburg. France would have been bound by the same 
rule. The early doctrine, as it was gathered by Grotius, was 
that it was the privilege of a neutral S:ate—in fact, it was the 
duty—to permit a belligerent if engaged in a just war to send 
her armies across the neutral territory. This made the neu- 
tral State the judge of whether the cause was just. It was 
soon apparent that such a rule as this could not be sustained 
and it would have been surprising if the nations had not long 
ago abandoned the doctrine for the more reasonable doctrine 
that the neutral State, to maintain her neutrality, must deny 
to all belligerents access to her territories. 

It is true this rule of international law has been violated, It 
was violated by the United States toward Spain when we sent 
our Army under Andrew Jackson into Florida in the Seminole 
War. It was violated by Great Britain during the Boer War 
in South Africa, It was violated by Japan during her war with 
Russia when she sent her armies into Korea, but in all of these 
eases the offense was mild by comparison, and there was no 
such wanton ruthlessness as the German Government has been 
guilty of. 

Now, let us consider the question upon the basis of particular 
conditions that existed toward the invaded country. Belgium 
not only had the right to be immune from invasion from either 
Germany or France under principles of international law, but 
she had special right to be immune. Both France and Germany 
were bound by solemn treaties to respect the neutrality and in- 
dependence—the sovereignty, if you please—of Belgium. In 
1831, when Belgium attained her independence from the Nether- 
lands, a treaty was entered into, signed by Prussia, France, 
and Great Britain, recognizing and guaranteeing the independ- 
ence of Belgium. The Netherlands Government did not recog- 
nize the independence of Belgium at that time, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that Belgium continued as an independent State. 
However, in 1839 another treaty was ratified in which Belgium’s 
independence and neutrality were guaranteed, This treaty was 
ratified by the Netherlands. It was ratified by the German 
States. It had the approval of Great Britain and of France, 
In 1870, when the war broke out between Prussia and France, 
Great Britain propounded to both of these nations the question 
as to their attitude under the treaty guaranteeing the neutrality 
of Belgium. Both nations indicated unequivocally that they 
proposed to abide by the terms of the treaty and respect that 
neutrality, and both nations abided by their promises, 

When the war broke out between Austria and Serbia in 1914 
and when Germany took up the cause of Austria and began war 
on Russia and France, Great Britain again propounded the ques- 
tion to both France and Germany that she had propounded in 
1870. She asked both nations what they would do in the matter 
of Belgium. From France the reply was prompt and straight- 
forward that the neutrality and independence of Belgium would 
be respected. From Germany there was no satisfactory re- 
sponse. There was an attempt to avoid and delay, and finally, 
after the territory of Belgium was invaded by German armies, 
the foreign secretary of the German Government informed the 
British ambassador that Germany could not respect the inde- 
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pendence and neutrality of Belgium and that her treaty so to do 
Was @ mere “scrap of paper.” 

There are some who have argued that there was still another 
obligation that Germany broke in entering Belgium. In the 
second Hague convention of 1907 there were proposed a number 
of general propositions touching matters of international law, 
One of the general propositions had to do with the rights of 
a neutral State and affirmed its immunity from invasion from 
a friendly belligerent State. Germany adhered to the terms 
of this convention in 1909, and so did Great Britain and France, 
There was one provision in the convention of 1907, however, 
to the effect that the convention would be binding, as it in- 
volved the nations adhering to the same only so long as no 
nation was involved that would not adhere to the terms of 
the convention. Now, what is the situation here? Nearly all 
the nations that were involved in the war at the time Germany 
invaded Belgium were parties to the convention. Serbia, how- 
ever, was not, and so under the strict interpretation of this 
provision of the convention of 1907 Germany could say that 
by that pact she was not bound. Suppose, then, that she was 
not bound by the terms of The Hague convention. That con- 
vention merely attempted for the most part to restate already 
established principles of international law. It in no way super- 
seded or relieved Germany, and Germany, when she invaded 
Belgium and without regard to The Hague convention, violated 
first the well-established principle of international law touch- 
ing the immunity of a neutral State. Again she violated her 
treaty, reaffirmed more than once, bearing specifically upon 
this subject. This the German Government well knew, and 
after the invasion was made, the German chancellor, in his 
address to the Reichstag, admitted the violation of Belgium’s 
rights and said that when the war should be over Germany 
would make right the wrong that she had committed. 

Now. what I have said with regard to Belgium applies with 
a modification of the historical facts to Luxemburg. You will 
recall that Luxemburg was an independent State, that Napoleon 
the Third demanded Luxemburg as the price of his neutrality in 
1866 in the war between Prussia and Austria. His demand 
was followed by the convention of London, in which Great 
Britain, Austria, Belgium, France, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Prussia, and Russia united in recognizing the neutrality of 
Belgium, and all of these nations, with the exception of Bel- 
gium, whose independence was itself guaranteed by other 
powers, entered into a solemn guarantee of the independence 
of Luxemburg. 

It was upon the violation, then, of treaties and principles 
long established in international law that Great Britain found 
herself compelled to engage in the world war. 

THE QUESTION OF BLOCKADES. 

There is another question that I can not fail to refer to, 
and that is the question that arises out of the law touching 
blockades. I am asked why the people of the United States 
were permitted to send ammunition to the allies before the 
United States became involved in war and were prohibited by 
the same powers from sending food and clothing to Germany. 
I am asked why the United States objected to the attempt of 
yermany to blockade Great Britain and France and treated 
with so little indifference the blockade of Great Britain toward 
Germany, and even neutral countries trading with Germany. 

In attempting to answer these questions, I shall not venture 
to discuss the international-law problems touching blockades. 
This is an intensely interesting subject and one upon which 
books may be written. Let me say this, however, that a 
blockade in order to be legal and recognized as such in inter- 
national law must be effective. That is, while in order that a 
blockade shall be legal, it does not follow that the nation estab- 
lishing the blockade shall be able to prevent a violatior of the 
same; it does mean that, generally speaking, the nation estab- 
lishing the blockade shall be able to enforce its order. 

In times of stress of weather ships may be able to run a 
blockade, but this does not invalidate the legality of the 
blockade itself. The blockade to be effective, however, must 
under normal conditions be able to be carried into effect. 

Now the question arises, By what right had the people of the 
United States the privilege of sending munitions of war, as well 
as food supplies and clothing, to the allies and were denied 
the right of sending even food and clothing to Germany? The 
answer goes back to the matter of the blockade. 

It is well established in international law that citizens of 2 
neutral nation have the right to sell all kinds of commodities, 
whether food supplies or war munitions, to any belligerents 
without in doing so giving the slightest offense to any other 
nation at war. 

So we had the right as a people to sell to France and Great 
Britain upon the one hand and to Germany and Austria upon 
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the other. We could sell aircraft to Germany with which to 
make attacks upon Great Britain and France, and we could 
sell antiaircraft supplies to France and Great Britain to destroy 
the aircraft supplies that we were furnishing Germany. 

And right here let me say parenthetically that my personal 
judgment is, it means for the greatest general good for this open 
policy to be maintained in international law. Unless this policy 
shall be supported, then no nation would be justified in follow- 
ing 2 course that would not mean that its arsenals and ware- 
houses would be filled at all times with all war commodities not 
obtainable within its own territory. Each nation would need 
to do this, for in event of war any other course would mean 
that it would be helpless, because it could not produce war 
miterials within its own land and would be denied, under 
international law, the opportunity of purchasing war materials 
elsewhere, Then, what would this lead to? It would mean that 
all nations would be possessed of warehouses and arsenals 
stored to overtiowing with war materials. The question of peace- 
able adjudication of international problems would be largely a 
myth, upon the same theory that a man with a stout stick in his 


hand will defend himself far more promptly against offensive 


words than if he possessed no ready physical means of sustain- 
ing his position. This is a principle to which the nations of the 
world have acquiesced through time immemorial. 

There are problems of international law 
debated that have been followed adversely in one generation to 
what was the established custom in another. Not so with this 
question, and it should be stated here that during the war 
between the United States and Spain the people of Germany 
upon the one side and Great Britain and France upon the other, 
alike, sold not only foodstuffs and clothing but munitions of war 
to the United States and to our enemy, Spain. 

Now, let us consider the question further, What I have said 
answers the question of right on the part of people of the United 
States in international law to sell munitions and foods to the 
allies and to the central powers. If the people of this country, 
as 2 matter of fact, sold practically no food supplies and cioth- 


ing to the central powers and sold not only food supplies and | ; ; ; ; 
' I ; DI . |} and that notwithstanding the fact that goods might be destined 


clothing but munitions of war as well to the allies, we must look 
elsewhere than within the United States for the reason. We 
must look to the blockade. 

Let us first consider the blockade that Great Britain main- 
tained toward Germany. Great Britain declared a blockade 
that comprehended the waters of the North Sea along the coast 
of Belgium and the Netherlands and the waters leading through 
the Skager Rak around Denmark. 

I am aware that this blockade was begun without Great Brit- 
ain calling it a blockade. The reason was because Great Brit- 
ain desired to accommodate the neutral powers as much as pos- 
sible and to avoid applying to our ships the severest rules ap- 
plicable to the ships of neutral countries that might seek to vio- 
late the blockade. I need not discuss this feature of the case, 
however. As a matter of fact, the strictures of Great Britain 


that have been | 
| then blockade runners were able to get by. 
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upon the shipping headed for Germany or ports that could | 


serve as the doorway to Germany would constitute a blockade 


upon the part of Great Britain, and it was a blockade that she | 


Wis maintaining with great consideration toward the shipping 
of neutral nations. 

I shall not argue the question of how near the blockading 
force must be to the ports blockaded; I shall merely ask you to 


take my bare statement of fact that in international law there | 
is no question but that Great Britain was acting wholly within | 
her rights in maintaining the blockade so far as proximity of | 


blockade was concerned to the points of Germany that were 
available for the entrance of commodities. This is true, pro- 
vided the blockade itself was maintained in an effective man- 
ner. Frankly, with the immense fleet of Great Britain and 
with the promptness with which the German fleet was swept 
from the seas after the war began and the German ships were 


sunk, interned in neutral countries, or captured or assembled by | 
Germany in her own harbors; in fact, with the promptness with | 


which, after the very early stages of the war, Germany was 
Swept from the seas, there never was a time when any nation 
probably more effectualiy blockaded the ports of another nation 
than Great Britain and France were able to blockade the ports 
of Germany from near the beginning of the war. 
ness of the blockade was the very reason 
powers complained. The way that 
was by means of the fleets of Great Britain and France, aided 
by mines that were placed in the North Sea and water adjacent 
thereto. In international law mines may be used within cer- 


why the central 


tain limitations, and the evidence is not at hand or elear cut 
So that we may know definitely at this time how closely all the 
hations involved adhered to the rules of international law 
the question of mines. 


in 





The effective- | 


the blockade was effected | 


My own judgment is that the blockade | of a blockade is to ascertain whether 


| as the doctrine of the continuous voyage. 
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maintained by France and Great Britain could have been rmain- 
tained effectively without even the use of mines—and by effec- 
tively I mean so that the blockade would have been regarded 
legal blockade in international law. If so, then Germany or the 
central powers have no complaint upon this head. 


CONTINUOUS-VOYAGE DOCTRINE, 

Before leaving the subject of the blockade against Germany, 
I can not fail to refer to one feature of the matter upon which 
many questions have been asked. We are told that during the 
time we were a neutral Nation Great Britain not only main- 
tained a blockade against German ports, but against the ports 
of Holland and Scandinavian countries as well, and required 
that no goods should be shipped into those countries unless 
under an arrangement by which they would be denied entrance 
to Germany. This brings up the whole question of the contin 
uous-voyage doctrine that for 50 years has oceupied a prominent 
place in International law. 

During the Civil War the United States maintained a blockade 
of the southern ports. We tried to starve out the South. We 
tried to prevent the South from receiving munitions from the 
outside, just as Great Britain was trying to do with Germany. 
In international law we had the right to do this previded we 
maintained an effective blockade. We did maintain an effective 
blockade. It was legal, notwithstanding the fact that now and 
During that time 
there were persons in Great Britain who in defiance of the 
blockade shipped goods consigned to Nassau or other ports in 
the West Indies. These goods would reach their destination, be 
unloaded, be placed on board blockade runners, and would with 
little loss of time find their way into the South. Maybe the 
Ship itself, after reaching its apparent port of destination in 
the West Indies, would be able to shoot into a southern port, or 
maybe it would dodge into one without even reaching its ostensi- 
ble point of destination. 

And right here the United States made use of what is known 
The United States 
said that the ultimate destination of the goods should control, 


for some one of the West India Islands, if it were apparent that 
the goods were as a matter of fact destined for the South, the 
ostensible destination would have to fall beneath the real desti- 
nation and intent on the part of those shipping the goods. That 
is, if a half million rifles were being sent to a small island that 
had not to exceed 2,000 inhabitants and was not involved in 
war, and that obviousiy had no use for these guns, and if the 
island was in comparatively close proximity to the South, it 
would be very apparent that the ultimate destination of the 
rifles was not the little island at all, but was the South. Our 
ships were instructed to capture as good prizes ships laden 
with contraband even before they had reached their apparent 
destination, and our courts held that they were good prizes, and 
Great Britain acquiesced in our application of this principle of 
international law, a principle which she herself applied 
2 hundred years before. 

Now, if it was a good and correct doctrine at the time of the 
Civil War, as I think it was, why was it not a correct doctrine 
for Great Britain to apply and to say to the shippers from the 
United States, whether they were shipping food 
clothing or munitions, if they were sending the same to Holland, 
and if it was apparent to Great Britain that these supplies were 
going into Holland by the front way and going over the rear 
fence into Germany, that the ultimate destination of the goods 
should control, and that unless those engaged in this traffic from 
the United States could assure Great Britain that the 
were to be used in Holland and not in Germany she would have 
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supplies or 


goods 


to apply the doctrine of the “continuous voyage” and prevent 
these goods from reaching their ultimate destination? To the 


extent that we in this country attempted to defend those who 
were endeavoring in this way fo violate the blocknde that the 
| allies were maintaining against the central powers, we were 
violating the very principle that the United States more than 


any other nation had profited by and helped to write into inter- 
national law; and, for my part, I beli that 
of Great Britain was in line with international law on the doc- 
trine of the “ continuous voyage.” 


‘ve the attitude 


THE ATTI MPTED BLOCKADE BY GERMANY OF GREAT 

Now, let us turn to the attempted bl by 
against her enemies. I said a little while ago that by 
lished rule of international law a blockade to be lega 
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effective. The blockade of France and England aguinst Ger- 
many was effective. The attempted blockade of Germany 
against Great Britain and France and the allies was and is 
anything but effective. The Wiy to judge of the effect PSS 
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blockade limits for the most part the entrance of ships bearing 
goods into the ports blockaded. 

Mensured by that test, the attempted blockade of Germany 
against Great Britain and France is a dismal failure. Great as 
has been the loss of ships and tonnage when considered indi- 
vidually, the percentage or rate of loss in tonnage of ships 
attempting to go through the forbidden zone, in comparison with 
the tonnage that has actually gone through the zone, was and 
is so small as to constitute the proclaimed blockade of -Ger- 
many merely a paper blockade. 

Furthermore, in maintaining the pretended blockade there 
has been no pretense on the part of Germany in directing her 
submarines to bring the vessels violating her proclaimed block- 
ade into courts, where they could be condemned as prizes if 
they shouldbe found such under the rules of international law, 

The navies of the central powers for the most part had been 
swept from the seas, with the exception of the submarines and 
mine layers, and now and then a craft of another kind that 
darted out on some special mission. Germany had declared a 
blockade, but was helpless in enforcing it by adhering to the 
rules of international law. 

MINES, 

Practically speaking, Germany was utterly unable to main- 
tain the ambitious blockade that she had begun of the coasts 
of the allied nations by means of mines. She could not do so 
within the bounds of international law, for she did not have the 
vessels on the seas to lay the mines. She did not have the means 
of looking after the mines after they had been laid, or laying 
them from day to day in order to have fresh mines to take the 
place of. those that had become dead by the limit of time placed 
upon the mine in international law. For the most part, then, 
the strewing of the seas with mines, as it was done by Germany, 
was in open derogation of international law. 

SUBMARINES. 


Bui the mine was only one of the methods relied upon by Ger- 
many to enforce her blockade. The other agency relied upon 
was the submarine. Now the question arises, Was the use of 
the submarine justifiable as it was made use of by the central 
powers? In international law there is nothing that may be 
regarded as a definite policy expressly applying to submarines, 
nnd so we must look at this question from the standpoint of 
analogy. To what is the submarine analogous? 

It may be analogous to nothing heretofore used in warfare and 
therefore entitled to a new code or set of principles applicable 
to itself and hitherto unknown to international law, or else it 
may be analogous to mines or to battle craft. 

If we shall say that it shall be analogous to nothing known 
before but that it shall have a new code in international law, 
that its importance justifig¢s and demands this code, the code, I 
submit, must be established subject to the general laws of war- 
fare. Included within those general laws would be the obliga- 
tions of humanity, the obligation on the part of a belligerent not 
to cause unnecessary suffering, the obligation not to destroy 
eertain classes of property, including hospital ships, that even 
in war times must be respected by belligerents, the obligation 
not to destroy ruthlessly the lives of unfortunates whether sub- 
jects of neutral or enemy countries. These are some of the 
obligations that it would seem, if a new code entirely is to be 
proposed for the submarine, would need to be considered and 
adhered to. 

Then if you were to adopt a new code, the use of the sub- 
marine as exemplified by the central powers would fly in the 
face of all the well-known rules of international law touching 
legitimate warfare that I have suggested. 

But consider the analogy of the submarine to the mine. This 
analogy, it would seem, must be pushed aside almost upon 
being suggested. The mine must be fixed; its location must 
be known to at least those who are laying the mines, and in 
international law the mine must be fixed to be effective only 
for a very limited time. All this is necessary because the 
mine after it has been laid is not further subject to human 
guidance in the sense that is the battleship. The mine, again, 
must be laid within restricted areas, and these restricied areas 
must be known to the world’s traffic. No nation has the right 
to strew mines right and left upon the high seas fer the de- 
struction of friend and foe alike, for the destruction ef battle- 
ships and ships carrying their loads of innocent men, women, 
and children. : 

The submarine is deserving of wider latitude and use. To 
apply the rules governing the laying and placing of mines 
would be too restrictive. The submarine is attended by human 
intelligence; therefore it should have larger seope within whieh 
to operate, it being taken for granted that discretion will be 
used, The submarine is not analogous to the mine; aud even 
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if it were, its use wpon the high seas has been such as to 
violate all legitimate use of the mine. 

Consider next the question of applying rules of conduct that 
attach to the battleship. The submarine is in fact a ship. I¢ 
is manned; it is equipped as is a ship; it is under the direction, 
as is a ship, of competent officers and is obeying human intel- 
ligence. Why should it not be accorded the privileges as well 
as the obligations of ships of war, and these privileges and 
obligations are large? 

A ship of war may ride the high seas, and it may attack 
without warning an enemy ship of war; it may sink the ship 
in the darkness of night without a soul being able to know 
from whence the shell came, and every member on board the 
enemy ship may perish, It may assault and bombard a de- 
fended city; it may arrest and return to a port for adjudi- 
cation prize ships that are suspected of carrying contraband 
of war. In fact it has vast powers not possessed by a ship 
engaged in commerce, 

A battleship, however, has no right to sink a merchant vesse! 
or 4 passenger ship without warning. A battleship may call upon 
a ship laden with freight or with passengers to stop and may 
place a crew upon board to take the ship, under the convoy of the 
arresting battleship, a captive into a port, where it will be 
turned over to the jurisdiction of a prize court. More than that, 
suppose it is impossible for the battleship to take the ship carry- 
ing its merchandise or passengers to a port, as I have indicated, 
It may sink the ship with all its cargo. But—and here is an 
essential consideration—there is imperatively resting upon the 
eaptor ship the responsibility of saving the lives not only of the 
men, women, and children who are passengers upon the ship but 
of the crew itself, and, indeed, of the soldiers of the opposing 
nation who might happen to be in transit. If the battleship 
can not do that then in international law it is the duty of the 
commander to detach himself from the ship that he has tried to 
detain and to go upon his way. 

So, then, while we have seen that battleships have large privi- 
leges they also have heavy responsibilities. A submarine has 
all of these privileges. Why should it not have all of the re- 
sponsibilities? True, a submarine is not large enough to accom- 
modate one or two thousand passengers taken from a Lusi 
tania, and in that way it may be limited physically, but it is lim- 
ited no more physically than is a small craft that is armed and 
equipped with guns that is not able to sail beneath the sea. As 
against that, however, the submarine has many opportunities 
that even the dreadnaught does not have. The submarine may 
sink out of sight in the midst of its foes and escape by sailing 
beneath them. The submarine may enter the harbor of the 
enemy and sink the ships lying within the harbor. It may per- 
form innumerable feats denied to the ship that must remain an 
open target upon the seas. But there are limitations beyond 
which the submarine may not go in international law if it be 
treated as a ship of war, as I believe it should be treated. While 
the submarine may sink without slightest warning the battle 
craft of the enemy nation, it has no right to sink a freighter; it 
has no right to sink a passenger ship; it has no right to sink 
fishing craft; it has no right to sink, without saving the lives of 
the people on board, any craft that is not a part at the time of 
the military arm in active service of the enemy nation. 

The central powers made no claim in their handling of the 
submarine to having complied with any of the rules that I have 
suggested. On the other hand, the central powers have sent 
out the submarines instructed to sink the ships of friend or foe; 
to sink these ships without warning; to sink these ships regard- 
less of whether they were conveying munitions of war, soldiers 
to engage in enemy service, or conveying innocent women and 
children of nations in no way involved in the world conflict. 

From whatever standpoint you are a mind to consider the ques- 
tion in the conduct of the submarines, this craft has been violat- 
ing the laws of nations, which are the laws of humanity. 

GERMANY’S DEFENSE. 


Germany has sought to defend her submarine policy : 

First. She justifies her acts as retaliatory measures agaist 
the allies. She overlooks the fact that the acts themselves are 
in violation of international law and that the retaliation is 
inflicted upon neutrals as well as enemies. 

Second. Germany justifies her acts because Great Britain and 
France have interfered with the commerce of Germany and ! 
tral countries. She overlooks the fact that the allies had 
perfect right in international law to maintain a blockade. 

Third, Germany justifies her acts as a means of preventing 
neutrals from shipping munitions of war to her enemies which 
the neutral governments have failed to prevent. She forgets 
that in international law the neutral countries have a right 
ship munitions of war to belligerents. 
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Fourth. Germany justifies her acts because she had given 
notice of the war zone and her plans in the same. She overlooks 
the fact that a blockade to be legal must be effective; that this 
attempted blockade was in no wise effective and does not disturb 
but a small percentage of shipping. She overlooks the further 
fact that the waters in question are the high seas and that all 
nations have the right of use subject to the laws of blockade. 

Fifth. Germany justifies her act because enemy ships dis- 
played neutral flags and she could not always be sure of enemy 
ships. She overlooks the fact that in maintaining a blockade 
the right of search and seizure exists and exists for the very 
purpose of enabling a belligerent to determine an enemy ship 
sailing under false colors. 

RETORTION, 


There is one other question that I shall only refer to. You 
say that in international law poisonous gases may not be used, 
and yet they are being used and are being used by the allies. 
You say that in international law undefended cities may not be 
bombed, and yet the airplanes of the allies have hurled their 
bombs upon them in the interior of Germany and Austria. 

True, these acts have followed similar and grossly diaboliec 
acts upon the part of the central powers, and yet the query is 
raised, May the allies resort to such tactics within the rules of 
the law of nations? 

My friends, in civil life there is such a thing as the violation 
of contracts and thereby a release placed upon the persons 
against whom the violation has been directed in the first in- 
stance. This principle applied in international law is known as 
retaliation or retortion. 

War itself is in violation of the orderly relationships that 
ought to exist between nations, and retortion is the carrying of 
the principle of war to the point of using the methods against 
the enemy that the enemy has himself originated. 

The central powers have followed an unspeakable course in 
their conduct of the war against the allies. The central powers 
have extended the limitations placed upon nations by the na- 
tions themselves in their more thoughtful moments. The cen- 
tral powers have grossly violated all sense of decency and 
humanity, and, to a certain extent, undoubtedly the allies will 
feel compelled to bring home to the offenders something of the 
warfare that they themselves have started. Then, if the cen- 





tral powers attack and destroy undefended cities in the ter- | 
ritories of the allies, it may be that the military authorities | 


of the allied powers will feel it the part of wisdom to carry 
this same kind of warfare into the heart of Germany and 
Austria. 

The central powers in violation of the solemn principles of 
international law resorted to the use of gas against the forces 
of the allies, and the allies were compelled to reply in kind. 
‘These are merely illustrations of retortion that, no matter how 
much we may lament, the future will approve under all the 
circumstances. 

But the central powers have engaged in practices against 
which there will be no retortion. The central powers have 
engaged in practices that to the future will stand out to invite 
condemnation upon a course of conduct utterly hideous and out 
of harmony with the dictates of humanity and civilization. 
The armies of the central powers, as they have pushed their 
forces into the territory of the allies, have sunk to unspeakable 
depths of infamy in the punishment that they have inflicted 
upon the innocent. They have apparently directed drivers of 
their airplanes to use Red Cross insignia as targets, and to treat 
hospitals, where the sick and the wounded were receiving the 
tender ministrations of kindly hands, as though they were cita- 
dels and arsenals of the enemy. There will be no retortion here. 
The soldiers of the central powers have violated women, have 
gouged out the eyes of children, have cut off the limbs and 
otherwise horribly mutilated the bodies of babes, but there 
will be no retortion here. 

International law does not define the ends to which nations 
may go by way of retortion or retaliation. It is a subject that 
had better not be defined. I have mentioned outstanding ele- 
ments that suggest retortion that the future will pronounce as 
fair, and I have mentioned other crimes that have been com- 
mitted by the central powers that future years will pronounce 
18 unthinkable, and the people of future years will approve and 
applaud the generosity and the humanity of the allied powers 
in omitting to respond in kind. 

IN CONCLUSION, 


Mr. Chairman and soldiers, in what I have said I have at- 
tempted merely the barest outline consistent with something of 
an explanation of a few of the points in which the world is inter- 
ested in connection with the world war and international law. 
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I have omitted, other than to mention some of them categori- 
cally, the most obvious intrusions upon the rules of conduct 
prescribed by the laws of nations. 

I have pointed out the unreasonable course upon the part of 
Austria toward Serbia in making demands that went to the 
foundation of Serbian sovereignty. I have pointed out flagrant 
violation not only of international law but of treaties, more than 
once repeated, upon the part of Germany involving Belgium and 
Luxemburg. I have discussed the question of blockades as it 
has involved Great Britain ii: her blockade of Germany, and in 
this connection have considered the question of the continuous 
voyage; and I have considered, upon the other hand, the at- 
tempted blockade by Germany of the coasts surrounding Great 
Britain and France. I have pointed out the utter weakness of 
the blockade as such and the crimes against humanity and the 
violations of international law that Germany has committed 
through her mines and her submarines. I have referred to the 
doctrine of retortion and have shown how it is being applied. 

Finally, with the world torn and with international law traim- 
pled under foot in large measure, we ask ourselves again, Is 
there such a thing as international law, and will there be in the 
future? 

Aside from merely leaving with you a review of some of the 
questions arising under this great subject, may I leave with 
you this injunction, that as citizens of a nation that stands firmly 
for orderly conduct among world peoples, even in the midst of 
war, we teach a better international law, and let us upon the 
ashes of the conflagration that is now raging build a new, a 
still greater, structure that will embody a mure perfect code of 
eonduct among the world’s peoples. This code of conduct, let 
us hope and pray, will have most relation to the intercourse of 
nations in days of peace; but let us also more firmly write into 
the hearts and souls,of men, even though they have been tem- 
porarily torn away, let us again write into the hearts and souls 
of men principles of humanity that will guide and modify the 
course of nations should ever again our world be rent by war. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RICHARD W. AUSTIN, 


TENNESSEE, 


HON. 


OF 
Ix tue House or Represenvatives. 


Fridau, June 21, 1918. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, the measure under consideration, 
entitled “A bill to exclude and expel from the United States 
aliens who are members of the anarchistic and similar classes,” 
well deserves the support of every Member of the House. In 
my judgment, a faithful compliance with the oath we take on 
becoming Members of Congress means support for this bill, 
which is intended for and directed at those in America who do 
not know the meaning of the words “loyalty to our flag” and 
all the priceless blessings it represents. The alien anarchist, 
the man or men who do not love and respect our flag, who 
secretly or publicly advocate, teach, or advise opposition to our 
Government, should be placed in the same class with the say- 
age, cruel foe our brave boys are now heroically facing on the 
battle fields of France. The records of the Secret Service of 
our Government, the columns of the press, and the criminal cal- 
endars of our courts half tell the story of the army of disloyal 
vipers who are members of various organizations with creeds 
and teachings and so-called principles which are dangerous to 
our free and enlightened Republic. 

Since we entered the war the list of plots and crimes, i 
ing the destruction of life and property, is amazing—on« 
dred and thirty-four separate cases, the killing of hundreds, the 
destruction of public and private property to the value of over 
$40,000,000. This criminal record is not to be charged up in 
full to German spies, but embraces many, many unlawful acts 
of a miserable element in this country who have no respect for 
our laws, despise our Government, and hate our public officials. 
When this bill becomes a law it will adequately meet the situa- 
tion, will remove the dangerous element, and its honest and 
thorough enforcement will stop the soap-box street orators in 
our cities preaching sedition, will prevent the circulation of 
treasonable pamphlets, and exclude and exile the criminal and 
disloyal plotters from our fair land. 

It is well for us to take this serious subject in hand, to Jiandle 
it without gloves, and to pass a law with teeth in it. 
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The American Congress has been remiss in not passing legis- 
lation of this character years and years ago. It has been post- 
poned until we have allowed the disloyal plotters to gather here 
in such force, from all the world, that they have become a real 
menace. This is a free country, but freedom does not mean 
license for those who have no regard for law and order, no 
respect for organized government, no love for the flag of the 
Republic. 

The true and patriotic interests of the American people are 
properly cared for in the passage of the pending bill, and the 
Congress is fortunate in having at the head of the committee 
reporting it the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], the 
author of that great law which bears his name, the Burnett im- 
migration bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I have served here nine and a half years, and 
during that time no Member has rendered greater legislative 
service for his country than the present chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization [Mr. Burnett]. His 
district, the State of Alabama, and the Nation are under lasting 
obligations to him for the successful fights he has made against 
strong and powerful influences in the passage of laws for the 
abolition of our immigration abuses, for checking sedition, for 
scourging our land of the enemies of orderly government, for 
safeguarding the rights and freedom of our people from the plots 
and crimes of anarchists and other undesirables who have flocked 
to our shores. 

From the beginning the gentleman from Alabama has had in 
his great fights the loyal and enthusiastic support of many 
organizations, but the three which stand out above all others and 
deserve the thanks of all patriots are the Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, Patriotic Sons of America, and the 
American Federation of Labor. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. FREAR, 
OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue Hovse or Representatives, 
Wednesday, June 26, 1918. 


Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, in my speech of June 12, made in 
the House, on Wisconsin partisan politics, I described a so-called 
‘loyalist’ gathering composed of candidates for Congress now 
seeking to defeat my colleague Mr. Cooper, who is rounding out 
over a quarter of a century of continuous, honorable service in 
this House. In that speech I disclosed the methods of Milwaukee 
interests, as announced through’ the Milwaukee Journal, working 
under cover of patriotie societies to defeat Republican Members 
of the Wisconsin delegation for reelection. These Milwaukee in- 
terests were further shown to have assumed the selection of 
candidates for Congress who would be in harmony with their 
Own purposes and interests. The active advice and efforts of 
Mr. L. W. Nieman, editor Milwaukee Journal and Democratic 
State leader, were briefly shown. 

In that speech I further presented evidence showing that Mr. 
Nieman and the Journal instigated the bitter partisan fight made 
on Senator Lenroor; that shortly after war was declared Mr, 
Nieman told President Wilson and the press of the country of 
‘an organized plot existing in Wisconsin to overthrow the entire 
military program of the Nation.” This libel of the State was 
further shown to be false and unfounded as disclosed by his own 
Milwaukee Journal files and by the official records of the United 
States Attorney General’s office. Full-page advertisements {n 
his Milwaukee Journal before the war were also set forth, 
wherein demands were made that everybody write and wire his 
Congressman to oppose war, although he now abuses them for so 
voting. Repeated libels against the State and Republican offi- 
cials coming from the same source were shown to be untrue. Mr. 
Nieman’s political connection with Bloodgood was also disclosed, 
and Bloodgood’s demand for a “firing squad for Wisconsin” 
was connected by himself with Mr. Nieman’s “ activities.” 

The joint attempt now to control both Democratic and Repub- 
lican Parties in Wisconsin on the false issue of “Americanism ” 
was also exposed. Mr. Nieman, through his Milwaukee Journal, 
continues to libel officials at Madison and Washington and has 
his agents traveling the State, until the Democrats of Wisconsin 
and all others in our State are now asking why Nieman, who 
opposes President Wilson on Ford, and Bloodgeod, who opposes 
the President on “ firing squads,” should not be compelled to 
furnish acceptable certificates of their own “Americanism.” 

According to Government reports, in 1913 the Milwaukee 
Journal made profits of $35,945. In 1916 the Journal made 





profits of $89,855—nearly 200 per cent increase. What is Mr. 
Nieman’s contribution to the war? In May, 1918, the Journal 
says Mr. Bloodgood put over a $10,000,000 Harvester Co. deal 
for $5,000,000, or profits of $5,000,000 for Bloodgood and his 
Milwaukee associates. What is Bloodgood’s contribution to the 
war? What are the ancestry and record, before and since the 
war, of men who notoriously oppose the President, seek to run 
the politics of the State, and who recklessly place black spots on 
Wisconsin? What have they done for our country? 

The progress of the Bloodgood-Nieman Milwaukee movement 
in my own district—the tenth—is also entitled to brief mention 
here because of methods pursued by these self-appointed po- 
litical autocrats to control all offices. A handful of defeated, 
disappointed, and ambitious candidates, with a few seattering 
supporters out of 213,000 people living in the district I repre. 
sent, met in hand-picked conference at Eau Claire, dubbed them- 
selves “ loyalists,” resoluted by condemning me, and then ad- 
journed. 

A candidate of many years’ standing from amoug the array 
of Barkises present captured this unique gathering of malcon- 
tents, aided by a veteran political manager who within the past 
dozen years or so has managed to ditch several presidential, 
senatorial, and gubernatorial booms of men whose campzigns 
he managed. This is a remarkably uniform record of mis- 
management by a manager whom I defeated some years ago 
and whose managing record I trust will not be broken this 
year. According to press announcements, the resolutions of 
condemnation of myself read at the gathering were drawn by, 
another disappointed candidate whom I defeated for Congress 
several years ago, and were read by still another disappointed 
candidate for Congress whom I also defeated in the same pri- 
mary after they had jointly apportioned the tenth district of 
the State so as to make it their own joint exclusive political 
property. 

This unique gathering of political “ has beens ” selected a man 
of reputed large wealth, or he selected himself, on a platform of 
“Americanism,” although like the other Barkises present he has 
never seen military service for his country nor given anyone to 
fight for his country. His only recorded fight was that waged 
in Eau Claire against his fellow political patriots, whom he 
met, captured, and took into camp. Incidentally my own 
“Americanism,” which was criticized, by comparison includes 
a great-grandfather killed in the Revolutionary War, a grand- 
father serving in the War of 1812, a father who served three and 
one-half years in the Second Wisconsin Cavalry during the Civil 
War, and a son now on the battle line in France. That includes 
practically all wars since the Declaration of Independence, ex- 
cepting the Spanish-American War, and although I had pre- 
viously served five years in the Regular United States Army and 
was then in civil life I raised a company in my home city in 
Wisconsin and tendered its services to Gov. Scofield in that war. 
To this personal record of Americanism may be added that I 
organized Company ©, Third Regiment Wisconsin National 
Guard, a Hudson company, now fighting in France, and after 
11 years’ service in the military branch of the State resigned 
as judge advocate of Wisconsin. If my old comrades with 
whom I served so many years, many of whom are now in France, 
could have read the Eau Claire resolutions on “Americanism,” 
with a bird’s-eye glimpse of the gathering that dubbed them- 
selves “ loyalists,” I am sure they would have been amused to 
see the brand of recruits which selfish politics had brought to 
“Americanism.” 

To believe that such a gathering can win public support is to 
believe political and big-business autocracy down in Milwaukee 
that pulls the strings in every district can control the affairs of 
a Government which my own family, from the Revolution down 
to the present time, fought to preserve. 

After war was declared, notwithstanding any statement to 
the contrary, I voted for every war measure passed by Congress, 
some 100 in number. No man has done more. If I am to be eriti- 
cized for any vote prior to the war, then Washington, who opposed 
severance from England, Lincoln, who opposed the Mexican Wat, 
and Wilson, who waited two years and a half before deciding 
for this war, all recognized patriots, are subject to that same 
criticism. This doctrine the American people repudiate. Leader 
Kircutn, brave Gen. SHrrwoop, hero of many battles, and many 
other Democrats who voted against war now have no opposi- 
tion from either party. Henry Ford, leader of the pacitists, 
now carries the President’s indorsement for Democratic Senator. 
These men are all loyal and infinitely more valuable to their 
country now than many of their critics. Yet Nieman, Bloodgood, 
and other superpatriots question their Americanism. 

Who are those that criticize? Has their loyalty been tested 
more than SHerwoon’s, Ford’s, or Kircntn’s? If so, how) Are 
they giving to this war? If so, what? What right have they tv 
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claim superloyalty? If no right, then are they not disloyal to 
themselves and te their State and country, which their unwar- 
ranted criticism tends to divide? We need unity of purpose 
and action in this war. The war may have just begun; and any 
man who needlessly prevents that unity, that singleness of pur- 
pose, is obstructing the efforts of those who are doing their 
utmost to ald the Government in this great national crisis. 

Every slander, every libel, every effort to poison minds and 
carry groundless suspicion against officials or neighbors should 
he condemned by the people of our State, who have been foully 
<landered by these same self-appointed superpatriots in the past. 

It may seem novel to Milwaukee interests now undertaking 
to defeat Wisconsin’s Congressmen that under the State law the 
people of my district, including 40,000 or more voters, can 
legally determine nominations instead of having this service 
performed by a hand-picked body of self-anointed men who 
dub themselves “loyalists,” and that people should question 
why they need get behind such candidates in order to receive 
political absolution from new “ 100 per cent brand of Americans ” 
of the State and district. Incidentally, these Milwaukee “ 100 
per cent Americans” have slandered Wisconsin, Wisconsin’s 
oflicials, and the congressional delegation more unjustly than 
all other interests combined, as I disclosed in my speech of 
June 12. Instead of seeking to pass judgment on others they 
should approach the sacred altar of patriotism in sackcloth and 
ashes in recognition of their own manifold shortcomings. 

[ am not especially interested in the Eau Claire meeting and 
will not discuss those who publicly slandered me and my son, 

ow fighting in France, Neither do I think the people of Wis- 
consin or the tenth district are particularly interested in that 
meeting, because approximately 3,000 names already received 
pledge support from every county and include many of the 
sblest and strongest men in the district. 

Regarding the wealthy banker-lawyer from Mondovi and the 
eaucus that slandered me, a prominent business man, highly 
regarded throughout the district, writes: ‘‘ When the Ingrams 

Durand, Harts, Fullers, Al. Andersons, and Van Meters 

ive to teach the people of this district what real loyalty is, I 
begin to wonder if I myself am a real American.” Another 
writer who was present described them as the “finest bunch 
of retired political patriots that ever came down the pike.” To 
be abused by such men and others of their kind, however dis- 

ereeable, is a compliment, because their praise or abuse is 
prompted by self-interest. They reason in no other terms. I 
have no other criticism to offer and am content to leave results 
with the 40,000 voters who decide at the primary and clection, 

WISCONSIN’S CORRUPT-PRACTICES LAW. 


[am concerned in a Wisconsin law which requires corporations 
aud individuals in Milwaukee and elsewhere to make full re- 
turns of political contributions and expenditures, and to say 
that information is received that organizations in Milwaukee 
have been expending approximately $100 per day in advertising 
or the purpose of defeating Congressmen of the State, also that 
railroad attorneys have been sent from Milwaukee to my district, 
a distance of 600 miles round trip, to poison the minds of my 
home people against me, and that large contributions must be 
somewhere in view to excite the interest of certain “ paytriots ” 
conspicuous in the Eau Claire gathering, who highly respect such 
arguments. I expect to introduce a resolution of investigation 
in Congress after the coming election, naming specifically all 
those in Milwaukee and elsewhere whose names can be ascer- 
tained who have failed to report their contributions and ex- 

‘nditures and to ask for their attendance before a congressional 
committee in order to ascertain the facts. 

By no other means will the Wisconsin statute be observed by 
hese interests, and as I helped draw that particular law when 

the State senate, prohibiting corporations from contributing 
nds or services of employees, and also helped draw the primary 
aw and corrupt-practices act now on the statute books of our 
State, I desire, so far as I am abie, to maintain the integrity 
of those laws. If they have been violated in an effort to control 
ongressional elections, as I believe ean be shown, it is an offense 
against the dignity and rights of this House and of the State, 
‘ind the facts when once ascertained can serve as a basis for 
such proceedings as are provided in our State laws. 

This is all I care to offer at this time, except to say that in 
common with every other American citizen I am proud of the 
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who are now doing their part in the great world war and are 
Soing through the tire that chasteneth. Their loyalty needs no 
certificate of character from the potitical and business autocrats 
of Miiwaukee or the miscellaneous bunch of politicians that met 
At Kau Claire. Wisconsin will repudiate such intolerant and 

rogant efforts, even as Minnesota gave Knutson and Dayts, 


We also wish to approve his patriotism and loyalty in support of 
the Government’s war measures since the declaration of war against 
Germany. We especially commend hiS utterances on the floor of Con- 





Republicans, and Van Dyker, Democrat, who voted against war, 
unparalleled majorities, and as North Carolina returns KircHIn, 
Tilinois returns Mason, and Nebraska returns Reavis and others 
without opposition on that same issue, not to express senti- 
ment on the war declaration, but because every sensible man 
detects the difference between those who quietly love and serve 
their country and those who loudly shout to convinee others and 
themselves of their own patriotism. 

I believe in the splendid patriotic organizations, including the 
Loyalty League, that are doing a fine work throughout the 
land; but when political patriots seek to capitalize their mem- 
bership in such leagues or their patriotism or their religion, or 
use that machine for political ends, the people know ihat such 
patriotism is as sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. 

In conclusion permit me to say that the people of Wisconsin 
and of this country are loyal and are sensible and do not 
patiently accept questionings as to their loyalty by men who 
are not fit to latch their shoes. This is brought forcibly to 
mind by the action of the Republicans in the largest county 
of my district, who, without suggestion from me but because 
of righteous indignation, called together a large meeting of 
leading citizens of the county, headed by W. H. Bridgman, 
Louis I. Roe, C. B. Culbertson, Anson Green, Thomas Sugars, 
and others, not candidates for office but strong, high-class men, 
known throughout Wisconsin as such. These men passed reso- 
lutions of confidence in me, and thereafter bearded the super- 
loyalty dubs in the exclusive hand-picked gathering. Their ap- 
proval and their generous words have been seconded in hun- 
dreds of letters received from equally high-class men throughout 
the distriet and, as stated, by a great many petitions that I 
believe represent the will of the people as a whole. 

The sentiments unanimously adopted by Chippewa County 
on the war are the sentiments of the country, and the generous 
words addressed to myself are greatly prized because of the 
high character of those who uttered the resolution, which is as 
follows: 

We declare our unswerving loyalty to the national administration 
in its prosecution of the war. dnd declare ourselves in favor of the 


policy of no peace except by victory over all the enemies of the allied 
powers. 

We wish to indorse the record of our Representative in Congress, 
Hon. JAMES A. Frean, because of the distinguished service which he 
has performed, not alone for the people of his district and the State of 
Wisconsin, but for the Nation as well, in his opposition to the time- 
honored steal known as the rivers and harbors bill, otherwise known 
as “ pork-barrel” legislation. Due to his untiring energy and studious 
research he has been able to arouse public sentiment regarding this 
waste of the people’: money to an extent that has resulted in the 
saving of many millions of dollars to the taxpayers of the country. 


gress in defense of loyalty of Wisconsin, and we believe that he has 
earned the lasting gratitude of the people of this State by placing the 
true record before the Nation. For this and other 
mend Mr. Frear to the support of the 
gressional district. 
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The Crime of the Profiteers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 


HON. 


Ix tue Howse or Represenratives, 
Wednesday, July 3, 1978. 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, in his recent address to 
Congress, in which he urged that heavy taxes be laid upon 
profiteers, the President of the United States said: 

The profiteering that can not be got at by the restraints of conscience 
and love of country can be got at by taxation. ‘There is such profiteering 
now, and the information with regard to it is available and indisputable. 

The President’s charge that avaricious persons are growing 
rich out of the war and taking advantage of the Nation's peril 
to exact extortionate profits from our Government and its peo- 
ple was received in surprise by many of our citizens who had 
not investigated the subject. The profiteers have been diligent 

in their efforts to conceal their rapacity. They have usually 
wrapped themselves in the American flag and boasted loudly of 
their patriotism, They have been loud in lip service and have 
| been prominent in the dailies in connection with war work. 
They have pretended to be the most active supporters of our 
| Government and, though wholly selfish themselves, have been 
most diligent in criticizing others for lack of patriotism. 
jut while these base creatures have deceived a large part of 
| our people, there have been ample evidences for months of the 
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nefarious work in which they are engaged. As early as July, 
1917, I called the attention of the House to the enormous profits 
being amassed by the Aluminum Trust. 


PATRIOTS AND PROFITEERS, 


On December 7 last, in my speech, which I distributed under 
the title of “ Patriots and Prefiteers,” I said: 


Many of our great captains of industry have been loud in lip service, 
but it would seem that in their hearts they have scarcely realized the 
awful undertaking to which our country is committed. They have con- 
tinued to think in terms of profits. They have acted on the precept 
** Business as usual.” They have taken advantage of the Nation’s peril 
to profiteer, to exact from Government and people alike extortionate 
profits on war material and on the necessaries of life. They have given 
themselves - a wild ergy of greed and exploitation such as the world 
never saw before. 


I also said: 


It was recently stated that {it costs the United States more than 
ten times as much as Germany for each soldier maintained in the field. 
In other words, for every dollar that Germany spends on one of her 
soldiers the United States spends $10. ‘This shocking difference is 
occasioned in a large measure by the extortionate prices exacted from 
our Government for war material and supplies. The difference is due 
only in a slight degree to the better pay and better equipment of 
American soldiers. Our Government is being overcharged all along the 
line for the things required for war. ‘The worst offenders are the 
metal producers and manufacturers of war material. It is established 
Leyond doubt that in many cases the Government is being required 
to pay enormous profits, sometimes reaching 100 per cent and yielding 
annual dividends to profiteers of 100 per cent, 500 per cent, and 1,000 
per cent on their investments. Such a situation is a threat to the 
financial strength ef our country and must be abated without delay. 

Not only is extortion being practiced on our Government but the 
people of the country are being bied white by profiteers taking advan- 
tage of the world-war situation. Producers of great basic commodities, 
metals, and manufactures have arbitrarily jacked wp their prices. 
Pig iron. which three years ago in my home city. Birmingham. was sell- 
ing for $9.50 a ton, was increased to above $50 a ton until recently 
reduced by governmental order to $33. This is merely an illustration. 
Coal, copper. and many other commodities were dealt with in the same 
way. The prices were increased not because of an increase in cost of 
production hut merely because the profiteers could “ get the money.” 
They charged all the traffie would bear and gave labor as small a share 
of the increase as it covld be made content with. The arbitrary 
increase in the price of the great basic commodities soon reacted upon 
all other prices. and they began to soar, with the result that the cost of 
living has become almost unbearable. Necessaries of life are rapidly 
going bevond the reach of the people, and the poor man’s dollar has 
less purchasing power than ever before in the history of our country. 

The situation in its asnect both toward Government and people is 
most dangerous. It must be corrected at once if we are to carry on effi- 
cient war, Should it remain uncheeked our country’s financial strength 
will be speedily sapped and the patience and the patriotism of the people 
ground out of them in the struggle against extortion and high prices 
for food and clothing. The Government must enter upon a thorough- 
going process of price fixing. Prices of commodities must be arbitrarily 
forced down, even as they have been arbitrarily forced up. Only in 
this way can a reasonable relation and equilibrium between prewar 
conditions, values when normal conditions have again been restored, and 
the present war situation be maintained. 


And, again: 


As a matter of principle as well as of good public policy we should 
not require all the sacrifices war entails to be made by our soldiers 
and their dear ones left behind. We should also require the corpulent 
Knight of the Swivel Chair to make his sacrifices. While our soldters 
shed their blood he should shed his profits for our Nation’s preservation. 
No man should be allowed to come out of this war richer than he went 
into it. We should see to that by proper price fixing and the levy of 
income taxes. It would be a shame if at the end of the war. when our 
soldiers come back to us, we should be compelled to confess that while 
they were fichting and shedding their blood for us we permitted their 
loved ones to be sweated and overcharged for food and clothes, and 
xreedy profiteers to practice extortion upon the Government, and therehy 
ereate a grievous public debt to burden the shoulders of many genera- 
tions of their descendants. 


In the same speech T advocated heavier taxes upon profits, and 
In that connection said: 

A thoroughgoing system of profits taxation which will absorb practically 
nll profits in excess of legal interest will act as a salutary curb upon bust- 
ness and industrial activities. Ummnecessary businesses will be elimf- 
nated so that our commercial and industrial activities may be centered 
upon war production, It will tend to organize this country upon a war 
basis and greatiy simplify the situation. It will release labor and 
transportation for military use and make our Nation more efficient for 
war. It will at the same time have effect to reduce prices of the neces- 
saries of life so as to free our people from a pressure which is rapidly 
becoming unbearable. 

Recently I exposed upon the floor of the House the immense 
profits made during 1917 by the Steel Trust and showed that 
according to its own admission, after making all deductions for 
taxes, replacements, and other items charged off and paying 7 
per cent on its preferred stock and the interest on its bonded 
indebtedness, this corporation made for 1917 alone net profits 
of 49 per cent upon its common stock. 

Of course, my exposure of the profiteers gained for me the 
hitter hatred of the guilty and their parasites. They set their 
newspapers on me and have hounded me with criticism. fault- 
finding. and misrepresentation to the point of persecution. The 
exposure of one of these plunderers is taken as a personal affront 
by all of his kind. They seem to belong to a sort of “ plunder 
bund,” each with one hand in the public pocket and ready to 


smite with the other anyone who may dare to criticize any 
member of the gang. Being incapable of patriotism themselves, 
their first play is, of course, to charge a lack of it to others. It 
is of such as they that Dr. Johnson said: “ Patriotism is the last 
refuge of the scoundrel.” 

REPORT OF FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 

In support of the President’s charge against the profiteers 
we now have the report of the Federal Trade Commission, dated 
June 29, 1918, which is a shocking revelation of the avarice of 
the profiteers. The report covers in chief the great basic prod- 
ucts of mining and industry, the commodities upon which practi- 
cally all other prices are based. I will not attempt more than a 
hasty analysis of the report. 

STEEL. 

The Steel Trust made 24.9 per cent in 1917 upon the total 
amount invested in its business as against 4.7 per cent in 1912, 5.7 
per cent in 1913, and 2.8 per cent in 1914. Even these enormous 
figures are smal! in comparison with the profits of Follausbee 
Bros, Co., 112.48 per cent; West Leechburg Steel Co., 109.05 per 
cent; West Penn Steel Co., 159.01 per cent; and dwindle into 
modesty as compared with the profits of Nagle Steel Co., which 
reach the murderous figure of 319.67 per cent. 

COPPER, NICKEL, AND ZINC. 

The average profits of 21 leading copper companies were found 
by the commission to average 24.4 per cent. Some of the con- 
cerns earned as high as 107 per cent on their investments. 
These figures show profits left after paying all Federal taxes 
and show the net amounts applied to dividends. 

The New Jersey Zine Co., which has a practical monopoly of 
zine production, shows 95.9 per cent profits. 

The International Nickel Co., which also has a monopoly, made 
30 per cent on its investment. 

SULPHUR. 

Two corporations together enjoy a practical monopoly in sul- 
phur production. They made for 11 months, ending October 31 
last, 236 per cent on their investments. It costs about 56 per 
ton to produce sulphur. These concerns charged from $18 to 
$35 per ton for their product. 

LUMBER, 

The lumber industry has been comparatively lenient. On an 
average the mills made net profits of 20 per cent during 1917, 
though some mills ran up to 121 per cent. The average for 1916 
was 5.2 per cent. 

COAL, 

Coal producers seem to have been guilty of the most shameless 
profiteering of all, not that their profits were greater than other 
profiteers but beeause they dealt in a necessary of life—coal— 
which must be used by rich and poor alike, so that much of thei: 
extortion was practiced upon the poor and oppressed, ‘The soft- 
coal producers of central Pennsylvania in 1916 made an average 
profit of only 20 cents per ton. In 1917 their profit was 90 cents 
per ton, Coal producers in the Middle States made 54 cents 
per ton profit as against 10 to 15 cents for the prewar period. 
So that the commission’s report shows that coal operators had 
increased their profits from 300 to 500 per cent. The commis- 
sion’s investigation did not extend to the Alabama fields, so that 
I have no accurate information as to the profits made. I do 
know that coal which was sold f. o. b. mines at from 90 cents 
to $1.35 per ton in 1912, 1918, and 1914 was sold during 1917 
at from $2.25 to $2.90 per ton after Government prices had been 
fixed and that prior to price fixing the price in some cases 
reached $4 per ton. 

OIL AND GASOLINE, 

The war emergency has given a golden opportunity to Stand- 
ard Oil and its subsidiaries. They have earned from 24 to 63 
per cent upon their investments. 

MEAT AND LEATHER. 


The big packers have proven themselves the robbers that they 
were believed to be. The big four—Armour, Swift, Morris, and 
Cudahy—had averaged prewar profits—1912, 1913, and 1914—of 
$19,000,000 ; in 1917 they earned $86,000,000. They did well in 
1915 and 1916, for their profits for the last three years have 
reached $142,000,000. Morris & Co. for 1917 earned 263.7 per 
cent on capital stock. Armour in 1916 increased its -capital 
stock from $20,000,000 to $100,000,000, net a dollar of new money 
being paid for the new stock. 

The packers are also interested directly and indirectly in the 
hide and leather business. A tremendous advance in prices of 
leather was made in 1917 and enormous profits realized. The 
Eastern Leather Co. paid 53 per cent dividends on its common 
stock after transferring 10 per cent to its surplus. The people 
paid this when they bought their shoes. 














FLOUR AND MILE, 
Flour millers increased their profits during 1917, 400 per cent, 
hut the increase was distributed so that only a little was paid 
- eaeh individual. Millers had been content with an average 


of 18 cents per barrel profit, but with the war they increased 


heir average to 52 cents a barrel and paid profits of 38 per cent 


on their investments, 


‘The ecanned-milk business {s monopolized by a few concerns. 
One of these made 65 per cent on its investments and the others 
something less. Even little babies depending for nourishment 

a can of condensed milk are required to yicld something 
to the war profiteers, 
THEY PETRAY OTR SOLDIERS. 

i can not take time to further notice the details of the com- 

ssion’s report. It is a sickening situation. The Nation is 

nfronted with a powerful and unscrupulous adversary. En- 
(in a stupendous war, it is sending its soldiers across the 

to fight the battles of mankind. Our brave soldiers are 
nouring out their lifeblood upon the battle fields of France and 
rming deeds of deathless heroism. Our armies are winning 
mperishable glory for American arms. Over the seas they are 
ving all that is splendid, magnanimous, and fine in our civ- 
izition, and here at home millions of patriotic citizens are 
watching and praying for the winning of the war. In millions 

American homes the anxious mother prays for the absent 

and feels a holy and solemn pride in his sacrifice, and 
unble citizens toil through the long hours that our country 

be saved. Patriots are denying themselves of food and 

s so as to give their strength and substance to our armies. 

nto this awful and sacred situation slinks the gholish 

eer, Who would turn his country’s extremity to his own 
idvantage. 

The winning of the war is the chief and almost only concern 

very good citizen; yet, and I say it with all deliberation, the 
est obstacle to American success is the men who are seeking 
ke fortunes in war profits. 

As was said in a recent article in the Washington Star: 

W profiteering on a large or small scale is in its effect disloyalty 

United States. It weakens the resources of,the people, laying 
them a burden they should not be compelled to bear, and causing 
to feel aggrieved and resentful. It weakens the war energies of 

Nation. It should be punished as severely as the seditious speech 
viduals and the treasonable acts of those hostile to our cause. 

But to add insult to the grievous injury he is doing, the 

jiteer is net content merely to pocket his ill-gotten gains. 

en with insolence and egotism, he seeks to deminate the 
of the community. He gives of his spoils to war charities 
zh to make himself respectable to his own dull conscience 
to that of others of his class and then seizes, if possible, 
conspicuous position in connection with war work and 
wines to be an authority on public duty. He hectors labor, 
es the timid, and “ strong arms” such modest citizens as he 
itimidate, and woe be to all those who may expose him er 
to tax the proceeds of his extortion. He affects to be an 
rt in patriotism. He stands with his right hand in the 
pocket and with his left hand flings mud at anybody inter- 

¢ with his game, 

TAX TINE PROFITEERS, 

must tax the profiteers, tax their ill-gotten millions out 
‘ir pockets and into the Public Treasury—tax them until 
no longer find advantage in grinding the life out of the 

wople by extortionate prices. The public welfare demands an 
0 profiteering and that it be ended now. 
rhe profiteers through their press have tried to make it ap- 


that Congress is unwilling to heed the President’s wishes | 
They have pictured Congress as | 


rease taxes on profits. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





Of 

; ; T , : 7 hy >t PD kz’ 

4 HON. JAMES F. BYRNES, 

y OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Ix tue Hovse or Rerresenvarives. 
Saturday, Jui eve Aon 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker. the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. Lanrmaicum] has asked whether the cou 
mittee will at the next session appropriate for the purchase « 
the quarantine station at Baltimore. We ean not now answel 
that question. The attitude of the committee in this matter, and 
in the purchase of the quarantine station at New Yerk City, w 
doubtless be determined, in great measure, by the condition | 
the Treasury and the importance of the purchase during the wa 

The gentleman has been exceedingly active and persistent iu 
his efforts in this matter, but I do not think that he sand his 
colleagues can claim any discrimination against Maryland in the 
location of governmental activities at this iime 

I have roughly sketched some of the activities which I 
have gone to Maryland, aggregating a very large suin [ 
tion the following: 
Camp Meade (approximately) __..—~ $10, G00, GOO 
Aberdeen proving ground (approximately) 2 ui) 
Nitrate plant, Indianhead (approximately) —- 4, VOD, OOO 
Housing for shipyard workers (approximately) 7. 000, OOO 
Shipping station (approximately ) —- : 15, OOD, OF 
Ordnance storage warehouse (approximately) 6, 0 

} Quartermaster repair depot (approximately) vo, VOU, OOO 

Marine hospital (approximately) 325, OOO 
Immigration station (appreximately)_____ ; 550, OOO 
Harbor improvements (approximately) 1, 200, OGV 


(2, O75, GOV 
In addition to this, large contracts have been made with the 
munition factories of Baltimore. 
contracts for all kinds of supplies, and mauy other indire«t 
benefits have been given Baltimore city and the State, ager 
gating, I should say, more than $200,000,000. So the gentle: 
and his associates have no ground for complaint, 


Government contracts for ships, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EDWARD E. ROBBINS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Friday, July 5, 1918. 


Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the H« 
conference report on H. R. 10069, Calendar No. 391, known as 
the “Annual River and Harbor Appropriation Bill,” h 
released from conference, with the report that a complet 
ment has been arrived at, with the exception of the it 
bile Harbor. This bill has been in conferen r ove! 
Wher the bill was introduced in the House it contained ; i 
sion that was very objectionable to the bituminous-coal interest 
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of Pennsylvania with reference to prohibiting the fl 
from the coal mines charged with the impurities from the co; 
chiefly sulphur. lime, and iron, into navigable streams and 1 
| tributaries thereof. Thi ision was highly penal and 1 $ 
; as follows: 

CLAT . t r 





Sec. 5. That, within ri 
ft shal] not be lawful to throw, discharge, 


mits to he pr 











| 
| 
| 
procure to be thrown, discharge+, 
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ful and indifferent. They deride Congressmen as_poli- | Proce acid or acid waste it a depos un ev 
s and as being chiefly concerned with reelection. They | info a: avigable water of the United t 
hat we want to go home for the primaries. I deny their | any navigable water above tidewater; : 
es. Speaking for myself and, I believe, a vast majority | aa —— aa a aa Sane Ole. Sees. 
Members, I am willing that Congress remain in session all | fe puilty of a miademennor, and om conviction therest + 
rv if required in order to pass a proper tax measure. I | by a fine not exceeding $2.500 nor less than $500. by imy 
ling to stay on in Washington clear through the dog days | ows — - pi ge gy See coe : 
1 be to do something to curb the rapacity of the unpa- | Surt: Provided. That this ection mas . as | 
u ec but powerful few. | tion 17 of the river and harbor act of Maret 15 
f am rejoiced that the President has shown his spirit in this | whereof are hereby made applicable theret 
The hypocrites who were loudest in shouting “ Stand by During the debate in the Heuse great obje 
President ” are now silent or are trying to intimidate their | this provision ou the ground that it referred 
Representatives into opposing heavier taxes. I warn these | coal mines charge) with sulphur and other impurities, : 
ures that I do not look upon war as calling for sacrifices | substitute was offered, which, while removing the pen: 
only from our soldiers. It calls for sacrifice from every citizen. | provided for an investigation. which was intended to 
No man has the right to come out of this war richer than he | groundwork for an act of Congress next winter, whic 
V into it. Profiteers should be held up to execration. They | clude the water referred to these two amendmen 


1 blic enemies and unworthy of the respect of honest men, 


| charged with “: and ¢ waste 
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amendment, which was then proposed to the bill in the House 
and offered by the committee, is as follows: 

Committee amendment. Strike out all of section 5 and in lieu thereof 
insert the following: 

‘Sec. 5. That the Secretary of War shall cause an investigation to 
be made regarding the discharge or deposit into any of the navigable 
waters of the United States, or Into any tributaries of same, of free 
acid or acid waste in any form, and the extent of same, together with 
any injurious results affecting the navigability of such waters, or any 
works of improvement made thereon by the United States or upon any 
vessels navigating the same, and submit a report, with any recom- 
mendation it may deem appropriate, and any necessary expenses con- 
nected therewith shall be paid out of the available funds herein or 
heretofore appropriated for examinations, surveys, and contingencies.” 

Objection was also raised to this proposed amendment as 
simply being a scheme to defer hostile action against the coal 
interests and secure a report from an unfriendly source as the 
basis for oppressive legislation. 

The wording of these amendments does not disclose their true 
purpose. The ugly words “acid and acid waste” are put for- 
word only to conceal the true purpose of these proposed amend- 
ments. This proposed action is founded on a letter of the Gov- 
ernment engineers, in which it is disclosed that the words “ acid 
and acid waste” referred to do not mean what the words ordi- 
narily imply at all, but refer to the water from “ coal mines, 
coal washers, and mills” that are located along the Monon- 
gnhela, Allegheny, and Ohio Rivers and is discharged from 
such industries into these streams or their immediute tribu- 
taries. The part of this letter upon which the action of the 
committee was based in proposing this legislation is as follows: 

Warn DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CUIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January 30, 1918, 

The discharge of acid and acid waste into the navigable waters of 
the United States by the numerous mines and manufacturing establish- 
ments operating near such waters has been the subject of complaint 
for many years. 

It has been generally recognized and admitted for a long time that 
such discharge pollutes the streams, destroys fish and fish life, and 
renders the waters insanitary and unfit for ordinary domestic pur- 
poses; but as these are matters peculiarly of local concern, and subject 
to corrective regulation and control under State and municipal laws, 
they did not seem to call for any Federal action. 

Studies and investigations in recent years, however, have demon- 
strated beyond question that the practice has increased to such an ex- 
tent as to cause very serious_injury to commerce and navigation, as 
well as direct damage to the Government, especially on such important 
rivers as the Monongahela. Allegheny, and Ohio. Careful tests made in 
the pools above the navigation dams in the Pittsburgh district show that 
the quantity of free acid discharged from mines, coal washers, and mills 
into these rivers aggregates about 6,500 tons per day. 

The presence of acid and acid salts in the water results in deteriora- 
tion to the boilers and hulls of steamboats, and damage to the sub- 
merged metal parts of the Government locks and dams. 

For use in boilers the water has to be subjected to a special treat- 
ment, the expense of which is considerable, and in spite of the treat- 
ment experience has shown that the life of the boilers is only about 
half what it should be. Formerly the boilers of vessels using these 
waters lasted, with average annual repairs, 20 years; with similar 
repairs they vow last only 10 years. In other words, the boilers in 
boats employed in commerce, and those in the boats belonging to the 
Government and used for purposes of improvement, must be wholly 
renewed once in 10 years, instead of once in 20 years. It is estimated 
that the annual loss to these vessels in this district alone, due to acid, 
is nearly $25,000. 

The House on due consideration refused to adopt: either the 
provision as to the fine and imprisonment of these mine own- 
ers, or the proposition proposing an investigation, and the bill 
was sent to the Senate without either of these provisions heing 
in it. 

The Senate, however, reinserted the provision as a new see- 
tion in the bill providing for an investigation, thereby giving 
notice to the bituminous-coal interests that an investigation 
would be made and that Congress would probably pass a law 
next winter to exclude mine water and waste water from the iron 
inills and other industries from flowing into the Ohio, Monuon- 
eahela, and Allegheny Rivers and their tributaries, the Youghio- 
gheny, Conemaugh, and Kiskiminetas. This was such a threat 
against the bituminous coal-mining industry in Pennsylvania, 
especially in the counties of Westmoreland and Butler, compos- 
ing the twenty-second district of Pennsylvania, which I have 
the honor to represent on the floor of this House, and also to 
those industries located in Allegheny, Washington, Fayette, and 
Cambria Counties and other counties adjoining my district, that 
I appeal to the Senate and House conferees urging the elimina- 
tion of this clause entirely from the bill. I was advised by one 
of the Senate conferees that I should request the coal com- 
panies to dig holes in the ground into which the mine water 
should be run and kept out of the streams. By another of the 
Senate conferees I was advised that the mine water discharged 
into the streams killed all the fish and therefore must be ex- 
cluded. These Senators, of course, do not understand the mag- 
nitude of mining operations and the great amount of water 
necessarily drained from these mines into the streams or that 
such water could not otherwise be disposed of, The Stand- 
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ard mine of the Frick Coke Co., which produces from 4,000 to 
5,000 tons of coal per day, must pump 6 tons of water fer each 
ton of coal produced, and the Jamison Coal & Coke Co. and the 
Keystone Coal Co., each located in my district, report that the 
discharge of mine water from their mines is equal to and in 
some instances greater than 6 tons of water for each ton of 
coal mined and removed. These are typical of the whole in- 
dustry. 

The charge is made that this mine water shortens the life of 
the boilers used on the boats on the rivers from 20 to 10 years 
and rusts out the hinges and metal work of the locks and dams. 
When the magnitude of the commerce on the Monongahela River 
alone is considered, this loss is trivial and inconsequential and 
should not receive even casual consideration. The traffic on the 
Monongahela River consists chiefly of coal and mill products, 
The lockmaster’s report issued during April shows the following 
rapid increase in water-borne commerce on the Monongahela 
River: 

RIVER TONNAGB BREAKS RECORDS DURING MARCH—~20,000,000 TONS TOTAL 
DURING i918 IS FORECASTED—CO0AL BUSINESS HUGE, 


Transportation on the Monongahela River has broken all records 
during the past month. ‘The end of the present year will see figures 
beyond the 20,000,000-ton mark. 

During the last month Lock 8, at Elizabeth, Monongahela River, 
broke all records when 1,392,460 tons were locked through, as against 
1,073,720 tons during the same period last year. The lockages during 
the last month at this point were 1,243,000 tons of coal, 43,500 tons 
of coke; sand and gravel, 69,460 tons; miscellaneous cargo, 36,500 
tons; lockages, 1,260. During the same period last year the amount 
of coal shipped was 969,000 tons; miscellaneous cargo, 28.700 tons; 
sand and gravel, 75,000 tons; and 944 lockages. ‘The lock was out 
of commission for two days during the month on account of high 
water. 

More than 25,991,000 bushels of coal passed through Lock 4, Monon- 
gahela River, during March. During the same time 1,658.000 bushels 
of coke passed that lock. This tonnage established a record, as the 
lock was in operation only 29 days, on account of high water, while 
the mines were idle for a long period. One hundred and two thousand 
bushels of sand and gravel were locked through upstream during this 
period ; also 47,000 cubie feet of lumber. The number of lockings both 
up and down stream during the month of March were 1,061. 

It would therefore be unjust and unfair, and indeed disastrous, 
to interfere with this increasing commerce by enacting any 
legislation that would interfere with the mining of coal or the 
manufacturing interests along these rivers, as this proposed legis- 
lation, the ohject of which is to prevent the pumping or draining 
of mine water or water discharged from the industries into 
these rivers would do. I eall attention to this matter with the 
hope that by a better understanding of this situation it may not 
be again brought up. 

I am éxceedingly glad. therefore, that the good judgment of 
the conferees on the part of the House led them to insist on 
the elimination of the proposed Senate amendment authorizing 
an investigation, which simply meant a threat to the bituminous- 
coal industry that now, above all other times, needs encourage 
ment. This embarrassing situation removed, let us consider 
briefly another which is most critical. 

THE BITUMINOUS-COAL SITUATION, 


What, then, is the bituminous-coal situation in the United 
States at this time? In 1916 the mines of the United States 
produced 509,000,000 tons of bituminous coal ; in 1917, 650,000,000 
tons were produced; and for 1918, 735,000,000 tons will be re- 
quired. This is an increase of 85,000,000 tons over last year's 
production, which was the record year. 

These figures were given by J. D. A. Morrow, director genera! 
of distribution of fuel of the United States, at the meeting o! 
the National Coal Operators’ Association, embracing all the 
bituminous-coal producers of the United States, at Philadelphia 
May 29 last. 

In speaking of the real needs of the United States, Mr. Morrow 
said: 

Now, when we had those figures together, we found that to run th 
United States on a war basis this year we need 735,000,000 net tons 
of col...* * °*® 

One single plant will require two and one-half million tons this year, 
another will require double this amount, and another group of war 
plants will require 18,000,000 tons. 

All this is new tonnage for war purposes. He adds: 


Four new Government war plants will this year consume more ¢ca! 
than all the manufacturing plants, ships, power plants, gas works, and 
street railways consumed last year of bituminous coal in the entire 
State of New Jersey. 

With this increase in tonnage requirements the question arises 
Where is the coal to come from, and what are the mines Going 
toward producing it? 

With the five months ending June 1 the production of bi- 
tuminous coal has lagged behind last year approximately six 
and one-half million tons per month, instead of gaining 7,000,000 
tons a month, or a loss of approximately 13,000,000 tons per 
month of meeting the requirements. 
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This situation has already caused great alarm. 
of June Director Garfield issued this statement : 

A saving of 60,000,000 tons of bituminous coal is the only possible 
avenue of escape from national disaster. Necessities of war must be 
supplied and the coal deficit must inevitably come out of the necessary 
fuel for nonwar industries, 

This, then, is Dr. Garfield’s solution and policy reaffirmed and 
intensified. It requires that the industrial production and the 
creation of new wealth shall be curtailed in order to meet fuel 
shortage instead of being stimulated by increasing the coal supply. 

On the 23d of June Dr. Garfield issued a further statement, in 
which he says: 

Fifteen millions tons of conl must be saved by homes, apartment 
houses, schools, churches, and commercial buildings other than factories. 
The Coal Administration appeais tv each householder to run his own 
furnace — of putting an ignorant, careless, underpaid man in 
charge of . 

These statements from the head of the Fuel Administration 
indicate clearly the policy by which we are expected to save 
eoul and make up for lack of production and thereby escape 
national disaster. This policy requires that industrial production 
and the creation of new wealth shall be curtailed and that our 
homes, schoolhouses, and churches shall be closed in order to 
meet the fuel shortage uext winter, instead of taking steps now, 
when coal can be mined and marketed, to stimulate and increase 
the coal supply, from the mines, 

The policy last winter of the Fuel Administrator was in the 
dead of winter, with the country in the grip of zero weather, to 
issue an order, on the 27th of January, closing all the industries 
for seven successive days and eight successive Mondays. That 
arbitrary and unannounced order caused intense suffering and 
great hardship, besides incalculable loss of wages, to the work- 
men and financial distress to the business community. 

Now the policy seems somewhat changed, but the change will 
cause great loss and inconvenience to our country and bring 
business termed “ nonessential” to a standstill. It seems to me 
that the course that ought to be taken is to stimulate the pro- 
duction of coal and thereby relieve the distress of the peo- 
ple. Two courses are open to the administration. One is to 
restrict activity in all so-called nonessential industries or luxu- 
ries and put out of employment the workmen engaged in these 
industries; the other is to stimulate production and thereby 
crente additional wealth, to encourage the employment of all 
available machinery for the purpose of transforming national 
resources and raw material into articles that are needed by the 
people and useful and necessary in our export trade with for- 
eign countries, such as South America, in order that the emer- 
gency cost of the war may be met and new wealth immediately 
created. We are endeavoring to extend our trade with South 
America and the Tropics. These countries are demanding auto- 
mobiles, music boxes, graphophones, all manner of musical in- 
struments, and jewelry, in exchange for which we can procure 
bananas, coffee, manganese, nitrate, and other articles that are 


absolutely necessury for our national life and war activities. | 


If we do not trade for these manufactured articles we must 
pay for them in gold, which we so urgently need at home to 
maintain our overextended credit and keep our increasing vol- 
ume of paper currency at par with gold. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, every effort should be bent 
toward stimulating and encouraging our industrial life, and 
especially should every step be taken that will increase the 


production of bituminous coal, which is absolutely necessary in | 


carrying forward our business and war activities. 
On June 22 Dr. Garfield issued un appeal to the anthracite 
miners, Whose production had fallen behind during the month 


of May 175,000 tons, and this appeal seems to apply with equal | 
force to the bituminous industry, but not to the miners, who | 


are now willing to do their best if given an opportunity. 


The slogan “Coal will win the war” is no empty phrase, but a grim | 


reality, which places you in the forefront of the soldiers of the indus- 
fdelity The efficiency of the Nation depends on your patriotism and 

From these sources of evidence, there is but one conclusion 
which can be reached by those who are interested, in the welfare 
of their country, and deeply concerned about its prosperity and 
the comfort of our people, and their ability, to carry forward 
our war preparation, during the coming winter, and that is: We 
must take some steps to encourage and increase the production 
of coal at once. 

This can be done in two ways: 

1. By increasing the transportation facilities; and 

2. By increasing the price of coal at the mines. 

There is no dissatisfaction among the employees as to wages. 
They never were so liberally paid for labor and service ren- 
cered in and about the mines as they now are, nor was the cost 








On the 12th | of producing coal, based on the wages paid and the price of 


material used in and about the production, ever before so high. 
UNFAIR TREATMENT OF THE COAL INDUSTRY. 

For the five years preceding 1914 the coal industry was 
greatly depressed and few of those engaged in it received any 
return on their investment. By the beginning of 1915 the Euro- 
pean war began to cause an increased demand for coal and 
prices advanced, and during 1916 and up to the Ist of July, 
1917, the coal operators received large profits on the tonnage 
produced. The effect of this unusual demand for coal was to 
develop a large number of small operations known as “ team, 
truck, and tramroad mines,” the coal being hauled from these 
mines and loaded on cars at sidings. 

In June, 1917, the bituminous-coal producers of the United 
States met in convention here at Washington. Secretary Lane, 
of the President’s Cabinet, presided over this convention. Gov. 
Fort, of the Federal Trade Commission, addressed them, and 
an agreement was reached by which a price ef $33 per ton was 
fixed for bituminous coal in the States of Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and portions of Ohio; $3.50 in other parts of the 
country, including [linois, Indiana, and Tennessee, to become 
effective July 1. This convention was barmonious, and ad- 
journed pledged to produce al! the con! possible for carrying 
on the war activities and business of the country, 

Shortly thereafter, without notice, the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy repudiated this agreement and an- 
nounced that the Government would not pay this price, buf 
would buy its coal for a much less price, and the coal trade was 
thrown into a panic, and conditions that hitherto had been har- 
monious and settled were rendered chaotic and confused. Noth- 
ing apparently was done to reassure the coal people or to remedy 
the situation until the 21st of August, 1917, when the President, 
by an order over his own signature, reduced the price of coal 
to $2 per ton in Pennsylvania. Maryland, West Virginia. Vir 
ginia, and parts of Ohio ; $2.15 in the New River district ; $2.35 in 
the thin-vein Ohio district, and so ferth. This order was made 
without notice and became effective at once and had a most 
disastrous effect on the con! trade. 

Between that date and the Ist of September, in my own 
county, 61 of these “small wagon mines,” with an 
gate output of approximately 10,000 tons per day, closed, and 
before the Ist of December over 150 of these small mines in my 
district ceased operating, causing a tonnage loss of approxi- 
mately 30,000 tons of coal per*day, and this situation prevailed 
all over the United States in the bituminous coal producing 
districts. The result was a great shortage of coal. The sys- 
tem of preferential orders was then devised by the War De- 
partment and coal deflected from legitimate industries to Gov- 
ernment use, causing confusion and distress to permeate the 
whole business world. On January 27, without notice. the 
Fuel Administrator issued a mandatory order suspending the 
operations of all industries for one week and eight successive 
Mondays. This arbitrary and drastic order paralyzed all of 
the manufacturing industries of the country, causing wide- 
spread suffering and enormous loss of wages. This distressing 
situation continued until in February. when the price of coal 
was advanced tu $2.45 per ton, with the hope of retrieving the 
loss caused after, alas, it was too late. The result of this price- 
fixing policy has been to deter new developments in the mining 
regions and to restrict and prevent any increase in the produc- 
tion of coal. The attitude of the Fuel Administration is re- 
garded as critical, distant, and arbitrary by all those engaged 
in the bituminous-coal industry, instead of friendly and encour- 
aging. Now, when coal production should be at its greatest 
volume, it has fallen behind the actual tonnage of 1917. The 
wagon mines have not returned to work, the small operations 
have not been reopened, and the production of coal has not been 
stimulated. The present price will not permit it: such would 
mean only financial loss and sure bankruptcy for the great army 
of small operators. 

Wages continue the highest they have ever been. and high 
wages must be maintained and continued, so that the workmen 
ean live according to our American standards, clothe their 
families, and educate their children. The cost of the essential 
materials that enter into the production of coal has not heen 
reduced either by price fixing or by business activits 

When the price of coal was reduced to $2 per ton not an ffem 
that entered into the cost of production was reduced in price. 

Steel rails, which usually sell at $28, still sell for four times 
that price. 

Lumber still sells at three times its normal pric 

Mining machines can scarcely be bought at three i 
usnal price. 

Corn, oats, and hay hold firm at double the : 


aggre- 
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Wheat is to be increased from $2.20 to $2.50 per bushel. 

Cotton, usually selling at 15 cents per pound, now sells at 
30 cents per pound, with the sky as the limit. No legislator 
even dare suggest to a Democratic administration or a Demo- 
cratie Congress that the price of this staple product of the 
South shall be fixed or reduced. 

While the price of copper and some forms of iron has been 
advanced, yet on May 24 bituminous coal was actually reduced 
10 cents per ton in price to $2.35 per ton, 

Mr. Speaker, there is only one course to pursue in regard to 
the price of bituminous coal. This must be increased, and at 
once, if coal production is to be increased in sufficient quanti- 
ties to enable this Nation to continue war preparations; to 
protect our people from actual suffering, for want of fuel to 
heat their homes next winter; and enable us to continue the 
business of the country and keep our working people employed, 

If present conditions continue, I predict that next winter, we 
will witness more suffering for the want of coal in the homes 
of the poor; and more widespread financial disaster among the 
essential industries of the country, for want of fuel, than we 
have ever witnessed before. It can not be otherwise. July 1 
coal production was 60,000,000 tons short of our actual require- 
ments. Does this situation not startle those who are responsible 
for it? 

We are at war and it is absolutely necessary that we have 
coal for our war industries. Without coal commerce must stop, 
our immense factories must cease to operate, our ships can 
not sail, and our brave and courageous boys in the trenches 
will be without arms and munitions, food, and clothing, which 
is a calamity too terrible even to be contemplated. 

Mr. Speaker, I appeal to this House to take action to bring 
about an increase in the output of bituminous coal. It is the 
one weak place in our industrial situation and in all our prepa- 
rations for war. What use to usisa million men in the trenches 
if they should ever be without ammunition, guns, or ordnance 
supplies, or food and clothing, and all this will fail them if 
coal fails us. The remedy is plain. Let the price of bituminous 
eoal be advanced to $3 per ton, and in the thin seams that are 
diffieult te work to a greater price, so that all of our mines 
will be opened and every ton of coal be mined that human 
energy and enterprise and industry can produce. 

IT am immensely interested and in earnest in this appeal for 
air treatment of the bituminous-coal industry. The district 
1 have the honor to represent in this House, being the twenty- 
second district of Pennsylvania, “composed of the counties of 
Westmoreland and Butler, during the year 1917 produced ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 tons of bituminous coal. ‘Thousands of 
patriotic men are engaged in these mines and earning their 
livelihood in this industry, and millions of dollars of taxes were 
paid into the Federal Treasury by the companies and indi- 
viduals engaged in this great basic enterprise. It ought to be 
encouraged ; it ought to be assisted ; but above all it must not be 
depressed and discriminated against any longer. 

Let $3 be the standard price for Pittsburgh coal where the 
quality is excellent and mining conditions favorable. In thin- 
vein seams, where faults exist and grades are steep, $3.50 and 
$4 should be the price. Transportation facilities must be im- 
proved. With these two suggestions carried into effect at 
once, and they can be, the national disaster of a coal famine 
next winter will be averted. 

We have coal for all our needs and enough to spare for our 
allies besides. There are miners willing and patriotically desir- 
ing to mine it. ‘The only difficulty is the existing policies as to 
price regulation and transportation difficulties; when these 
are corrected all will go well in the coal industry once more and 
eur industrial life can go forward normally and without in- 
terruption for want of coal. 

The whole coal industry is permeated with patriotism. Those 
who control its activities have met every request of our Govern- 
ment for money by most liberal financial support. The miners 
and those who work about the mines have given renewed evi- 
dence of their patriotic devotion to our country by contributing 
to the Red Cross, Knights of Columbus, Y. M. C. A., and other 
charitable organizations. In addition to this, at mine after 
mine in my district, every man or boy on the pay roll has either 
bought war stamps or liberty bonds. These men, some of whom 
are of foreign birth, are all loyal and patriotic and doing their 
utmost to help our brave boys in the trenches win a complete 
and quick victory over Prussian militarism. Let us hope that 


this discussion will cause the immediate removal of the restric- 
tions which prevent the increase of the output of our bituminous- 
coal mines, 

The dash, bravery, and victory-winning spirit of the American 
troops now battling in France against the brutal Hun have at 





the same time halted and stunned our enemies and filled with 
admiration and confidence our brave and faithful allies. 

To the support and help of our brave and dauntless soldiers 
of freedom the whole American people have consecrated their 
undivided and determined effort. : 

This Army carrying the Stars and Stripes in pursuit of mill- 
tary despotism must march across the Rhine, capture Berlin, 
seize the very citadel of military tyranny and destroy it. Then, 
and not till then, can the oppressed peoples of Europe, who know 
not but long have prayed for government by the consent of the 
governed, gather about the table of diplomacy and settle their 
differences, assert their rights, and enter upon a lasting peace. 





SPEECH 
L. BURNETT, 


ALABAMA, 


HON. JOHN 


OF 
In roe House or Represenrarives, 
Friday, June 7, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 4557) to provide for yocational 
rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled persons dis- 
charged from the military or naval forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, as to the details of this bill 
I shall not attempt a diseussion. ‘That I shall leave to the gen- 
tlemen who have investigated it and who have no doubt worked 
it into proper shape. If there are any matters of doubtful mean- 
ing, they ought to be made clear before it becomes a law, because 
there is too much at stake for the men who are to be the bene- 
ficiaries to allow matters of this kind to be administered under 
the interpretation of those probably who do not know what was 
in the minds of the ones who reported the bill to the House and 
in the minds of the House that enacted it. 

As to the purposes of the bill there can be only one mind, 
and that is that a grateful Nation owes it as a poor remunera- 
tion for what has been sacrificed by these men who are to be 
the beneficiaries of this law. 

Fifty-three years ago this spring I saw the remnants of a 
little tattered, footsore, wounded army return to their homes. 
I was then a boy less than 12 years of age. They came not to 
a Government that was wanting to reward them for what they 
had suffered in the discharge of their duties, but to wrecked 
and ruined homes, with nothing left for their own maintenance 
and no Government to render them aid. I saw these men then, 
some of them young men, the youths of the country, come home 
maimed, lame, and halt. Some of them had left an arm or a 
leg upon a distant battle field, That is one reason why to-day 
{in our Southern States we are laboring under the terrific cloud 
of illiteracy that hangs over our people. It is because those 
men came to an impoverished State. They came to a grateful 
and a willing people, but to a people financially unable to do 
anything like justice to those who had fought and sacrificed 
in behalf of what they thought was their duty. 

We have now a great and powerful Nation, a rich Nation, 
and I believe it will emerge from this war not much poorer 
than when we went into it; but suppose it takes the last thing 
we have in order to make the secrifice, it will be poor indem- 
nity to those who have gone 3,000 miles from their homes, who 
have suffered in trenches, who have lost their health, their 
legs and arms, their eyes, perhaps, and who will have missed 
an opportunity to perfect themselves in a gainful vocational 
education, as they would had they remained at home. Let us 
not be parsimonious, let us not be niggardly in the amount 
necessary to restore the men just as far as we can to the 
condition where they would have been but for the war. We 
can not restore the arms that are gone, we can not restore the 
legs, we can not restore the sight, we can not restore the lost 
health, but let us show our great appreciation of the sacrifices 
which they have made by putting them just as near as possible 
into the condition where they may earn a livelihood for them- 
selves. [Applause.] 

Let us not send them into soldiers’ homes. <A grateful Na- 
tion would never permit them to suffer, but let us not humiliate 
them by saying that they have to be the objects of charity. 
As a matter of economy to the Government as well as justice 
to the soldier, let us place them, if possible, where they will 
feel the independence of a man who is earning his own living in 
whatever vocation he chooses to follow. [Applause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM F. WALDOW, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, July 5, 1918. 


Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Speaker, the urgent deficiency bill passed 
by this House July 1, 1918, carrying appropriations and au- 
thorizations for the expenditure of $992,053,793, and the various 
other appropriation bills that this Congress has enacted into 
law since our declaration of war, provide for a total expenditure 
that is staggering. 

I intend to compare our actual expenditures with those of 
Great Britain, but before doing so I wish to submit a few obser- 
vations relative to the vast difference in our. actual expenses 
and our estimated expenses for the first year during the period of 
our war. 

I am not submitting these observations in a spirit of criticism 
of any of the departments or our Appropriation Committee, but 
rather with a desire to impress upon the minds of the Members 
of this Congress how utterly impossible it has been for the execu- 
tive and administrative branches of our Government to submit 
even a fairly accurate estimate of their contemplated expendi- 
tures and activities. 

Emergencies arise and new conditions have continuously pre- 
sented themselves during the past 12 months, making it ex- 
tremely difficult to look ahead and to estimate for the ever- 
changing conditions that far in advance. However, after 12 
mouths of experience the administrative branches of the Gov- 
ernment that are responsible for conducting the war should be 
able to be more accurate in their contemplated expenditures. 

On May 10, 1917, this Congress received a bill from the Ways 
and Means Committee known as H. R. 4280, providing for the 
collection of $1,800,000,000 by taxation. At that time the See- 
retary of the Treasury and the administration informed Con- 
gress that they would require for the remainder of that fiseal 
year and for the next fiseal year—July 1, 1917, to June 30, 
1918—$3,800,000,000 to meet our war expenses. Four months 
later the Senate returned H. R. 4280 to the House and had 
ndded $600,000,000, stating that the administration would need 
$5,000,000,000 additional to the sum that they had estimated 
four months previously. 


Since then we have passed the Army appropriation bill, the | 


naval appropriation bill, the sundry civil bill, and the fortifi- 
cations bill, each one carrying appropriations plus their authori- 
zations totaling a larger sum than the administration expected 
would be needed for all the expenses of all the departments for 
the entire first year of our war. 


Many wild estimates and conjectures had been made by the | 
administration, various Members of Congress, and by the people | 


of this country relative to that subject. 

The facts are our appropriations and authorizations have 
cunounted to $23,670,560,922.79; the first estimate submitted 
was $3.800,000,000, or a difference of $19,870,560,922.79 in the 
estimated and the actual expenses of the United States Gov- 
ernment from July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918. This sum was 
not spent entirely for war purposes, as $6,000,000,000 was loaned 
to our allies during this same period and can not be considered 
as an expense, but must be considered as an investment. We 
must also take into consideration the faet that the ordinary 
expenses of our Government in times of peace would total 
about $1,000,000,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that the expansion of our Army and 
Navy and all other governmental activities due to our war 
has been and will continue to be enormous, but I am of the 
opinion that our various departments should submit more 
nceurate estimates in the future, so as to enable Congress to 
devise in a wiser and more efficient manner the ways and 
means of raising the necessary funds for the payment of our 
debts. This is of vital importance at this time, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has estimated that our expenditures for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, will be $24,000,000,000. 
This sum added to $23,670,560,922.79 makes a total of almost 
$48,000,000,000 that this Nation will have to raise by taxation 
or bonds during the first two years of our war. The raising 
of such a vast amount of money has never been attempted by 
any nation within a period of two years. In fact, the com- 
bined expenses of all the allied countries for any period of two 
years have not totaled this huge sum. This sum is greater 
than Great Britain has spent from April 1, 1915, including their 
estimated expenses to March 30, 1919. 


ee 


If the estimate of expenditures for conducting the war for 
the coming year is correct, we will be collecting and disbursing 
as much money every monfh as it has taken to operate and 
conduct the business of the Government for any two years pre- 
vious to our entrance into the war. 

The contemplated raising of $8,000,000,000 by taxation for the 
fiscal year 1918-19 is without precedence in the history of the 
world and is a larger sum than England spent during her entire 
second year of the war. It is a greater sum than the entire 
eost of the Civil War, which was $6,190,000,000 (Union side). 
At the time of the Civil War, with all the tremendous taxes of 
that period, the largest amount of money that ever came into 
the Treasury was $557,000,000. The largest amount that ever 
came into the Treasury during the Spanish War was 


$515,000,000. (These two sums are exclusive of our postal 
receipts. ) 
Excluding the loans to our allies we will be paying abent 44 


per cent of our war bills by taxation. ‘The percentage paid by 
the nations at war is as follows: 

United States, 44 per cent of war bills by taxation. 

England, 20 to 22 per cent of war bills by taxation. 

France, 15 to 16 per cent of war bills by taxation. 

Italy, 15 to 16 per cent of war bills by taxation. 

Germany (estimate), 11 per cent of war bills by taxation 

Canada, 10 per cent of war bills by taxation. 

Of the $47,670,560,922.79 we will raise by bonds and taxation 
during the first two years of our war, $12,000,000,000 is co 
templated to be loaned to our allies. 

The size of our Army during the first six months of the 
fiscal year of 1917 was about 1,000,000 men. To-day we have 
that same amount in France, and approximately 1,300,000 men 
stationed at our various training camps, while our apprepria- 
tions for 1918 provide for an Army approximately of 3.000.000 
men. 

The following table of comparison is not only interesting but 
very astounding when we take into consideration the fect that 
England has had an Army averaging almost 4,000,000 men dur 
ing the past three years, and was foreed tc pay exorbitant 
prices for a large part of her supplies previous te our entran 
into this conflict: 

Great Britain’s war bill for four years, from Apr. 1, 1915, to Mar. 20, 1929. 
Apr. 1, 1915, to Mar. 30, 1916-___ ' $7, 580, 171, 160 
Apr. 1, 1916, to Mar. 30, 1917__ 9, 682, S29, 180 
Ape. 1, 3027, to Mar 30, 1998... 1%, 103, 624, OE 
Apr. 1, 1918, to Mar. 30, 1919 (estimated) - 14, 700, COV, OUD 





Total (ineludes Great Britain’s loans to her 
allies, estimated at $4,000,000,000) 
United States war bill for twa years, from July 1, 19 


{5 066, 624, 400 


to June 39, 1919. 


Jlé, 
July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918_- -~.-.--... $28, 670, 560, 922. 79 
July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1919_. ae Se 
Total (includes the United States loans to 
the allies and those contemplated for the 
vear ending June 30, 1919, amounting to 
$12,.000,000,000) i ae ee 47, G70, 560, 922. 79 


UNITED STATES PREWAR APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. Speaker, Great Britain, with an expenditure far less 
than that of the United States, has been able to equip and main- 
tain a larger army than that of the United States, and she has 
accomplished this at considerably less expense. I believe her 
success in achieving this result has been due entirely to her 
auditing committee, or, as it is known, the committee on ae- 
counts; and I do not hesitate to state that the Congress of the 
United States must follow her example by having a committee 
on 2ecounts, composed of Members of the House and Senate, 
whose duty it will be to supervise the expenditures of these 
vast sums of money. 

I believe it is impossible for the heads of any of the depart- 
ments to give our vast expenditures of money the close 
serutiny they deserve, and I believe an immense sum has been 
vasted in the purchasing of supplies that might have been saved. 
I believe but little, if any, of this waste has been intentional 
on the part of any of our officials, and I am frank to con- 
fess that but little real graft has been brought to light; but 
[I again assert that these huge sums of money can not be spent 
wisely and with a minimum of waste unless a committee simi- 
lar in purport to that I have mentioned is permitted to be organ- 
ized, for there is no doubt that great waste is going on and some 
method must be devised for its elimination. 

I am very much pleased to note that the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee and other Members of this House 
approve of the budget system. If we adopt the budget system 
and a committee on expenditures or accounts, we will have a 
minimum of waste and extravagance, and will have reached the 
highest mark of efficiency in spending these vast sums during 
this war. 





A condition that was cited when the fortifications bill was 
under consideration, showing that the Navy Department sold as 
junk 30 cannon for less than $4.000 and then the Army desired 
to repurchase these identical cannon for $450,000, would be im- 
possible under a more comprehensive and cooperative system 
for the purchasing of supplies and the auditing of our bills. 

Mr. Speaker and colleagues, our President and this adminis- 
tration should be willing to adopt the very best and the most 
efficient method in order to conserve the resources of this Na- 
tion. Our citizens are saving and economizing to be able to pur- 
chase liberty bonds and war-savings stamps, and as a matter of 
simple justice to them we must adopt any and every method 
that will assure our Government of receiving a hundred cents’ 
worth of value for every dollar spent in the purchase of supplies 
and providing for the welfare of our boys in France, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, 


OF OREGON, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Friday, July 5, 1918. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 


tury Lane, entitled “ The Answer of the Foreign Born,” 
beautiful thing. 


The article is as follows: 


a very 


THe ANSWER OF THE ForetIGN Born. 
[Written for the Four-Minute Men by Hon. Frank K. 
of the Interior.] 

We came to America to help in the making of this new land— 
for our own good and for the good of our children. 

The gate was open; we gave nothing to enter, The paths that 
other feet had beaten we followed. The lands others had found 
and fought for were given us if we would make them into 
homes, 

In the old land, the motherland, we worked for a living: here 
we worked that we might really live. Hope filled our hearts. 
In the old land, the motherland, our boys could be no more than 
we had been. 

Their way was barred by the man above, the man born to land 
and position and preference. Always there was the mun sbove, 


Lane, Secretary 


to whom he must doff his hat in token of deference and subjec- | 


tion. Strive as he might, sacrifice as he would, there was always 
that man above—the man on the hill—whose place be could not 
reach. 

For that man’s sons there were schools and professions and 
places of honor. For our sons there was work, work without 
hope, the work of stalwart, steady oxen, work for a living, not 
for the full life of the boy’s yearning and his eapacity. 

The girl of his heart he could not marry, for she lived on the 
hill, and the hill to him was a world apart, never to be scaled 
by his aspiring impulse. The way of public service was closed 
to him, save as the servitor of the man above. A soldier he could 
be; aye, he must be, under a captain who knew him only as a 
shield or a spear, under a King he had no part in choosing, under 
a flug that gave him bounty, not opportunity. 

And we, the foreign born, are here now to do our part, our 
full part. in the making of America. Al! the thousands of vears 
of upward struggle, the climb from serfdom up, has led to the 
land of equal chance, 

We fled from the man above. 

Here we have no master but ourselves. Our hats come off 
to genius, not to rank. The great house on the hill is the home of 
one who once wus a section hand. 
had money to pay wages. 

There was hope in our hearts and that hope has blossomed into 
bright-evyed boys and girls, inte homes where pianos play, into 
schools and colleges and daw courts and legislatures, where our 
boys work beside all other boys and win ahead, into honors which 
come with talent, leadership that comes with character. into fel- 
lowship that knows no circle besides a common taste, into a 
pride, a compelling pride, a spurring, life-giving pride that we 
are of, that we are for—this land of equal chance. 

If justice fails in this land. ours is the fault. 
liberty fades or fails, ours be the blame. 
the e% 
those 
str iy ‘ 


If the torch of 
If our flag falls, all 
ger and struggling ones in other lands will lose heart; all 
who painted its starry field in hopeful blue and drew its 
courageous red will reproach us forevermore, 


in 
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We know that this freedom is at once our glory and our danger. 
For now there is no man above; we have no will to guide but 
ourown. We have come to the time of test. 

We will not falter; we will not weaken. The Old World shall 
not see us break and run when challenged. 

What has been gained and given to us we hold for ourselves 
apd our sons. 





Obligations of Citizens. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WON. WILLIAM GORDON, 
OF OHIO, 


In tue Hovust or Representatives, 
Tucsday, June 11, 1918. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me by 
the House to extend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to make 
a few observations to my constituents, reminding them of their 
public obligation at this time to their Government and their im- 
perative duty to participate, as citizens, in the primaries and 
elections, 

There has never been a time in the history of the Nation 


aa te ve : | Which so imperatively demanded the active and intelligent par- 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article by Secre- | ticipation in public affairs by all of its citizens as the present. 


Great and pressing problems are being constantly presented and 
considered as a result of this war and unprecedented sums of 
money are being expended which must all be ultimately taken 
from the people by taxation; and great as these problems are in 
war time, they will be followed by still greater problems of re- 
adjustment, rehabilitation, and reconstruction which will be 
necessary after the close of hostilities, and the solution of these 
grave problems will demand, as now, the highest degree of in- 
tegrity, ability, and experience. 

At o time like this when we are fighting a great war and at 
the same time trying to preserve those principles of liberty and 
democracy upon which this Nation was founded, every public- 
spirited citizen who loves liberty, justice, and a square deal 
ought to avail-himself of the opportunity to express his judg- 
ment in the selection of candidates for public office, State and 
national, and he ought to look into the special qualifications of 
the men who are to represent him. In no other way can demo- 
cratic goverument be preserved to all the people, 

Only about one-fifth of the Democratic voters in my district 


| participated in the primary election two years ago by availing 
| themselves of the only opportunity afforded the people by the 


| constitution and Inws of our State to nominate candidates, 


By 


| this lack of interest on the part of the voters they delegate their 
| power to professional politicians and job holders and encourage 





; : ia 
His money gave wages till we | 


the building up of a political machine operated by hand-pick: 1 
commnitteemen, Who attempt to force upon the people hand-picked 
candidates who have no special qualifications except their 
willingness to obey orders from the machine leaders. 

Mr. Speaker, 1 desire to close my observations upon the duties 
of American citizens toward their Representatives in Congress 
nut this time by reproducing the remarks made to this House on 
May 9, 1918, by the Hon. Denver 8S. Cuurcn, of California : 


Mr. Cuvrcn. Mr. Speaker, following a determination reached before 
my last election, I shall voluntarily retire from this body with this 
Congress. 

1 deem it appropriate to place in the Reconrp some observations con- 
cerning the relations of the Members of Congress to the country at this 
time. 

In ordinary times, other things being equal, there are weighty reasons 
appnrent to all why a district retain in Congress its Representatives of 
proven wort). As Speaker CLark has said, “ A man has to learn to be 
a Representative Just as he must learn to be a blacksmith, a carpenter, 
farmer, ab engineer. a lawyer, or a doctor. It is an unwise per- 
formance for any district to change Representatives at short intervals.” 

Rut there are new reasons of no ordinary importance why worthy 
Members of Congress should not only be retained, but also without 
serious opposition 

Tat narrow partisan purpose that now secks to defeat all Repre- 
sentatives of other political affiliations, encourage political strife 
ferce faithful Members of Congress to devote their time in a political 
eampaign that could best be devoted to serving their Government, and 
in the hope of partisan advantage seek to deprive the country of the 
benefit of their war legislative experience for the continuation of the 
Nation's terrific struggle, can scarcely claim to be actuated by the best 
interests of our country in the hour of its transcendant need. 

As especially appropriate at this time, I present the following ex- 
cerpts from an article recently appearing in the Paris Mercury, of 
Paris, Mo.: 

NO TIME FOR PETTY POLITICS, 


“Come to think about it, is not it rather a reflection on our political 
stem that, with the country at war to maintain Its very existence and 


ys 
he thought and effort of the Nation focused on winning that war, we 
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must turn aside to engage in our biennial congressional wrangle, with 
its irritancies and aggravations? There is not a single question, 
partisan or personal, that should be allowed at this time to divide us or 
destroy our unanimity as a people. Our whole thought should be on 
fighting the war and winning it. 

“As to loyalty, there can be no questioning that of the present 
Congress. Republicans and Democrats alike have shown patriotism 
and zeal. ‘The alacrity with which they have put over a huge war 
program has astonished the world. No set of men the Nation could 
have gotten together could have acted more swiftly or more intelli- 
gently, certainly not in more thorough accord with the President and 
the lofty aims he has voiced, 

“That for no other reasons than that the new and inexperienced men 
want the honor and the salary attached to the job we should enter 
upon a petty personal scramble for power and place is unthinkable, 
With outgoing ships daily carrying thousands of our buys to European 
battle fields to fight and die for human freedom, partisan and factional 
political wrangling here at home would at least seem to be out of 
keeping with the time and circumstances and certainly beneath our 
dignity as a people with events so tremendous in their significance to 
engage our attention. 

“The present Congress has bad its training on the job. Like sol- 
diers who have been in the trenches it has seen service and is seasoned, 
has familiarized itself with a task, and is equipped as a new body 
could not be to deal with the yet greater problems of economic recon- 
struction awaiting us, 

“England, to preserve the solidarity of its own people, keep down 
internal discord, and keep the publie mind free from petty distractions, 
has held no election since the war began. That we can not do under 
our system, nor would it be advisable. Yet the people themselves can 
aecomplish the same by frowning on personal ambitions at this time 
and by discouraging opposition to capable Congressmen. Every fit man 
should be returned to his seat. <A change of any kind, with the un- 
known element to bother, would be fraught with certain peril, as Mr. 
‘Taft has already pointed out. To change Congress at this time would 
be like withdrawing seasoned troops from the trenches and replacing 
them with raw and untrained recruits. It woujd be almost as foolish 
as taking control of the war from the President, with whom the present 
Congress has cooperated at every step. 

“By the time August arrives and the date for our popular primaries 
approaches the soil of Lorraine and Flanders jill be soaked with Amer- 
ican blood. Our bravest and best will be fighting and dying and the 
world will be vibrating amid the thunderings of the final and greatest 
conflier between might and right. 

“Is not it all unthinkable that while viewing and being partakers in 
the great sacrament of freedom we should be called on to turn aside to 
listen to petty harangues and witness small rancors, with no possible 
jssue at stake except jobs and personal ambitions—pie and post office? 
Do not you think that in indulging these petty discords at such a time 
we shall earn the everlasting contempt of that fine body of young men 
who are giving their bodies as a living sacrifice for us? Could any- 
thing furnish « more sardonie satisfaction to Germany’s booted and 
sabered devils? We think not. Yet this is what will happen unless the 
people themselves protest.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
orf 
HON. JOHN L. BURNETT, 
OF ALABAMA, 
s—E OF REPRESEN TATIV! 
ly 5, 1918. 


Mr. BURNETT. My. Speaker, under the leave granied to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I inclucie a speech which 
I made yesterday on the question of the new naturalization 
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laws, 
The speech is as follows: 
SpeecuH ar Trexron, N. J., DELIVERED Jcry 4, 1918S, By Joun L. 


BURNETT, OF ALABAMA. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and fellow citizens, one hundred and 
forty-two years ago the most memorable event in the recent 
history of the world occurred within a few miles of where we 
are now assembled. That event we are here to-day to celebrate. 
The tyranny and oppression of England had become so intol- 
erable that the 13 young Colonies lying along the coast of 
the Atlantic, by their duly instructed delegates, passed reso- 
lutions which declared those Colonies forever free and inde- 
pendent of the mother country, Brave men and patriots con- 
stituted that little convention, and no doubt with heavy hearts 
they decided to take that final step. The sacred ties of blood 
and friendship which they were about to sever had long bound 
them to the chariot wheels of a despot, and with hesitation and 
trepidation they decided that, “sink or swim, live or die, sur- 
vive or perish,’ they would dedicate their hearts, their hands, 
and their lives to that work. As Patrick Henry declared, they 
knew that they were weak; but they believed that 3,000,000 
people armed in the holy cause of liberty were invincible by 
any force which their enemies could send against them. 

A committee composed of Jefferson, Franklin, John Adams, 
Roger Sherman, and R. R. Livingston was appointed to 
draft the instrument which was to strike the shackles from 
their limbs and make America indeed “ the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.’ When the liberty bell rang out on that 
Fourth of July, 1776, those who heard it little thought that its 
echoes would within less than a century be heard around the 


| world. Little did they dream that the 13 stars with which they 
were about to decorate the flag of an infant republic would 
ever become a constellation of 48 brilliant orbs. But so 
Providence and Caucasian intrepidity and courage decreed, 
and to-day we find thar flag floating in triumph over every zone 
and in every clime. Westward the star of our great empire 


took its course, but not a single acre of land has been marked by 
the sword of conquest or stained by the bloody footprints of 
forceful aggression. We have moved with peaceful tread from 
where Atlantic billows lash the rock-ribbed coast of Muine 
to where Pacific waters kiss the Golden Gate—from where the 
aurora borealis spans Alaska’s frozen shores to where elit 
ing sunbeams warm the “land of flowers.” But, my country- 
men, the restless white man was not to stop even at the shores 
of the Pacific, but with a single leap he reached 1,700 miles 
from our western coast and embraced Hawaii, the beautiful 
pearl that graces the bosom of the Pacific. But we did not stop 
there. 

It was but another step to the thousand islands of the brown 
man, and now our flag floats over millions of people who before 
it was raised knew nothing of the liberty which it extends to 
all beneath its ample folds. If we had followed the examples of 
other nations, we could have demanded and acquired all these 
by the sword. But none of this vast area was wrung by bioody 
hands from prostrate foes. We paid value received for every 
foot of land that we acquired. By the Louisiana Purchase we 
paid for the vast domain between the turgid Mississippi and 
the snow-capped mountains of what was then the trackless 
West. Texas wrung her independence from Mexico, and by her 
own volition added another star to our flag. After the war 
with Mexico we could have demanded Arizona, California, and 
those other great Southwestern States as part of an indemnity 
for war. But we would not take this advantage of a fallen foe, 
but paid her for every foot of land acquired. Alaska we bought 
and paid for with American gold, and little did we dream the 
vast hidden treasures that lay beneath her frozen soil. Hawaii 
eame to us by her own sweet will, and for the Philippines we 
paid full value and were badly beaten in the trade. When the 
Boxer uprising was suppressed the other belligerent nations 
extorted indemnity from those prosirate people, and they offered 
it to us. sut Uncle Sam said, “No; I want no sordid gold to 
repay me for the blood of heroes spilled in a righteous cause. 
Keep your money, and with it stop the cries of starving babes.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think it wise on this the birthday of Ameri- 
can independence to call the attention of our people, and espe- 
cially our new-made citizens, to the fact that while our country 
has eyer been “the land of the free and the home of the brave,” 
it has also ever been the land of justice, hope, and peace. It 
has always been the land where all men are equal before the law, 
and where no sect or class can ever crush the hopes of those 
who aspire to better things. The humblest peasant from Bo- 
hemia’s crowded cities may here enjoy all the rights of those to 
the manner born. No kings nor queens nor titled heads can 
ever lord it over his fellow man, but justice and equity sit 
supreme. A young American school-teacher, while spending a 
vacation in Europe, was twitted with the fact that in America 
we have no kings and queens. Rising to the full dignity of her 
American womanhood, she said, “* Yes; we have. In free Amer- 
ica every man is a king and every woman a queen who does 
right.” So it is, my countrymen, and those who come from for- 
eign soil may well bear testimony to the difference between the 
land of their adoption and the land of their birth. This brings 
me to speak of one prominent purpose of this meeting. Our 
great President in anticipation of the celebration of this day 
asked that all the people who loved liberty should come to- 
gether throughout our land and join in these ceremonies. ‘This 
was a happy thought. 

We know that most people who come from other lands to 
free America do so to better their material or political or re- 
ligious conditions. No man who comes within our gates should 
come with the idea that liberty means anarchy or that freedom 
means license to break the law, Only within the last few days 
I introduced and pressed through the House a bill to summarily 
expel those who advocate or teach the awful doctrines of the 
anarchist, regardless of how long they had been within our 
gates. This was right. We have no place for the man who 
holds aloft the red flag of anarchy, with the emblem, “ No God, 
no law, no master.” Let all such knew that they must leave, 
and leave at once. On the other hand, we passed another bill 
which liberalizes our naturalization laws for those on our shores 
who have put on the uniform of the American soldier and are 
following the “ Red, White, and Blue.” I also had an humble 
part in pressing that legislation through Congress. America, as 
you know, has long been the melting pot of the world. We are 


ter- 


so liberal in our policies to other people that those who come 
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from other lands may live and die under the protection of our 
flag without ever binding thensselves to follow its lead or to de- 
fend that for which it stands. Since we entered the war many 
thousands of aliens without even first papers have enlisted to 
follow the lead of Old Glory, Some of them have families that 
were born on the other side. Should an alien soldier die with- 
naturalized, wife and children not born here 
‘itizens of the very country for whose flag he gave 


being his 
would not be 
up | life. 

Therefore Congress, without a dissent, passed the law which 
gives to thousands of these brave aliens the right to become 
American citizens without delay. It does not force a man to be- 
come a citizen, whether he wants to or not. That would not 
be right. We do not force citizenship on any alien soldier who 
does not desire it, but merely permit him to become one by his 
own voluntary action. Thousands have already availed them- 
selves of this privilege and thousands more will yet do so, 
But, my friends, when you accept citizenship under our laws 
you take the most solemn obligation that can be made. What 
is it? You swear that you not only renounce and abjure all 
allegiance to any foreign prince, potentate, state, or sovereignty, 
and particularly by name to the one to whom you owed alle- 
giance before you took the oath of an American citizen; but you 
swe:nr to support and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic, and 
to beur true faith and allegiance to the same. This is a serious 
oblication, and should not be taken in any half-hearted way. It 
is easy enough for those to follow who are fighting with us in a 
But, my Italian or English or French brother, 
if means that if this country should ever become embroiled in 
war with your own native land, you have sworn to follow our 
flag, even when carried against the one under which you were 
bern. This oath is right, and, having taken it, you are a per- 
jurer if you ever break it. I do not call attention to this fact 
to deter anyone from becoming an American citizen, but to im- 
press upon you, one and all, the importance of fulfilling every 
duty that yeu thereby assume. You give your head, your heart, 
your very if need be, to your adopted land. So help you 
Gor, 

America has acted 
Under the new law even those who by accident of birth are desig- 
nated as alien enemies may make application to the President 
to have their loyalty investigated. The President can then refer 
the case to the Attorney General, and on investigation by his de- 
ent if the alien is found loyal he may apply for citizenship 
just like a neutral or a cobelligerent. What country has ever 
been so just and fair to aliens? 
titanic one in which the very foundations 
involved. When a majerity of the 
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struggle, of our 
Government 

voted for war il 
everything within their power to insure victory for our flag and 
for the principles which it represents. We are going to win. 
Victory will as surely perch on our standard as Ged and justice 
live. When did the American flag ever trail in the dust of 
defeat? Back in the early sixties we of the South tried to tear 
it down and to erect another in its place. 

The Ged of battles decreed that that should not be done. 
I was a boy of 7 years old when the first gun was fired at 
Sumter, and less than 12 when the flag of the Confederacy 
was furled forever at Appomattox. I was not old enough to 
be on the firing line, but was with the women and children of 
the South back home on the starving line. I know what war 
men Those were awful times. Brethren from the North 
met brethren from the South in the death grapple. If we had 
known each other then as we know each other now, the blood 
of brave men from the North and brave men from the South 
would not ha bedewed our Southland. 
we are 
stay. 
union 
who wore the 
gray are now marching with locked shields and martial step 


are 


ec 


I thank God that one flag now floats over an indissoluble 


to the mingled strains of Dixie and the Star Spangled Banner. | 


Wh 
is! 
the boys who return, whether born in the North, in the East, 
in the West, or in the South, will join in one grand hallelujah 
to the 
Cie 


victory at last perches on our standard, and the world 
nucle 


s will sing 
Th r-Spangled Ba 
O’er the land of th« 


Sts nner in triumph shall wave, 

e and the home of the brave 

But, my countrymen, the victory can not be won by the boys 
in the trenches alone. We who remain back here must do our 
duty and must shirk no responsibility. The man who stays at 
home and merely prays for victory is as much a slacker as the 
man who evades the draft. It takes money, food and clothing, 


a 


liberally toward her foreign born. | 


My countrymen, we are in a | 


Congress | 


became the duty of ail patriotic Americans to do | 


But I thank God that | 
now back in eur Father's house together and back to | 


of indestructible States; that the grandsons of the men | 
blue and the grandsons of the men who wore the | 


safe fer democracy and democracy safe for the world, | 


God who has given us the victory, and in one mighty 
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gur, and equipment to win the war. We must supply these 
without stint. Liberty bonds, war-savings stamps, and money 

will supply the needs of the war. The Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., 

and other great war organizations must have our material as 
well as our moral support. Let every man, woman, and child 
| in America do his bit. Work, work, work; lend, lend, lend; 
| give, give, give, are our duty, and let us meet it like patriots and 
men. Let the fires of patriotism be guarded and kept burning 
on every hearth and in every heart. 
Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead. 

Then in after years, when we look back over these days of 
sorrew and of sacrifice, we will have the consciousness of duty 
done, and can sing with Seotland’s bard— 

Still o’er those scenes my mem’‘ry wakes 
And fondly broods with miser care; 

Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear, 


* Profiteering.” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT 


OF OHIO, 


CROSSER, 


Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, July 8, 1918. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, it is indeed surprising that we 
should find anyone in this House who does not favor meeting 
the constantly increasing demand for money to carry on the 
war by the increase of the tax on large incomes. 

A year ago I urged that as much as possible of the money 

needed to pay the expense of the war be raised by taxation, 
; and as little as necessary by the sale of bonds. When the 
| question first came up it was generally understood that we 
would adopt the plan of paying at least half of the expenses 
of the war by taxation. Thus far the amount of taxes that we 
have collected has fallen very much below one-half of the total 
amount required by the Government. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in a 
Philadelphia on April 7, said: 

I think that a fair equipoise between taxation and bond issues is 
the proper way of financing this war. I do not believe, frankly, that 
we have that equipoise now, I do not think that we have applied 
taxaticn strongly enough, 

The Ways and Means Committee is at present framing a new 
tax bill, and I wish to urge as earnestly as I can the wisdom 

| of greatly increasing the rate of taxation on large incomes. 

No one should be allowed to make great fortunes by taking 
advantage of the necessities of the Nation arising out of this 
war. 

Contemptible and outrageous as it may seem, however, the 
profiteer has been busily satisfying his greed from the pockets 
of the people. 

In the report of the Federal Trade Commission, dated June 
29, 1918, we find astounding proof of the greed of the profiteers. 
Let me call attention to just a few of the facts shown by this 
report. 

During the year 1917 the Steel Trust made 24.9 per cent upon 
the total amount invested in its business, while in the year 
1912 they made 4.7 per cent; in 1913 they made 5.7 per cent; 
and in 1914 they made 2.8 per cent. In other words, the Steel 
Trust made during 1917 more than five times its average profit 

| during the years 1912, 1913, and 1914. 

The Follansbee Bros.’ Co. during 1917 showed a profit of a 
little over 112 per cent; West Leechburg Steel Co., 109.05 per 
cent; West Penn Steel Co., 159 per cent; and the Nagle Steel 
| Co., 319 per cent. 

The commission found that the 21 leading copper companies 
had made an average profit of 24.4 per cent. 

The people have been indignant about the prohibitive prices 
of meats. The commission's report throws some light upon that 
subject. It is plain that the big meat packers have been reaping 
a harvest of gold. The average profits of the Armour Co., 
| the Swift Co., Morris & Co., and the Cudahy Co, during the 

years 1912, 1913, and 1914 was $19,000,000, During the year 
1917 they made a profit of $86,000,000. Morris & Co. during 
1917 showed a profit of 263.7 per cent on the capital stock. The 
| packing companies are also interested in the leather business. 
The Kastern Leather Co., after first putting 10 per cent into its 
| surplus fund, paid 53 per cent dividends on its common stock. 
| Everyone knows that a great advance was made in the price of 
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leather during 1917, and, of course, the people who were com- 
pelled to buy shoes were gouged to pay these tremendous profits. 

The tlour manufacturers made three times the profit which 
they made before the war. Their profits were 38 per cent. 

I have mentioned but a few of the many cases which might be 
discussed, but they are enough to show the nature of the prof- 
iteering which is now going on. 

These profiteers belong to the class of people who, through 
their newspapers, misrepresent, villify, and criticize Members 
of Congress who protest against such infamous extortion. Such 
are the men who, with saintly faces, boast of their patriotism 
and try to monopolize the flag, while at the same time they rob 
the poor and defenseless. These are the men who bully labor 
and try to overawe the timid. This is the kind of man who 
stands with one band in the pocket of the public and with the 
other throws mud at anybody who protests against the robbery, 

The people should be on watch. These profiteers are making 
every possible effort, even to the point of resorting to slander, to 
defeat those Members of Congress who stand in the way of their 
greed for gold. I quote here from an editorial in the Washing- 
ton Times concerning the efforts of the profiteers against Henry 
Ford merely as an illustration of what they are doing against 


other men who object to their methods: 
[From the Washington Times, Saturday, June 29, 1918.] 
Wuy Do THey ATTacK Henry ForpD? 
7 + > . . s 

Iiave you noticed the particular brand of profiteering, Government- 
pera s patriotism” that talks so much about its own great love of 
country ? 

Just at present its agents are busy with Henry Ford, the automobile 
man of Detroit. 

Ford thought he might do useful work in the United States Senate and 
decided to become a candidate. 

Immediately there was a howl from the whole profitecring gang, 
reaching from the nice mahogany inside office in Wall Street, all through 
a choice collection of newspapers of doubtful ownership. 

The attacks on Henry Ford have taken every form but the truth. 

Some “ patriots’ say he shouldn’t be sent to the Senate because he 
is a pacifist and “‘ we want no pacifists in the Senate.” 

The truth is, of course, that he is building ships to destroy German 
fubmarines and tanks to override German regiments and working for 
the Government without profit. 

Other profiteer patriots say Henry Ford shouldn’t go to the Senate 
because he is *‘pro-German.” Ford wisely heped that the war would 
end with as little killing as possible; he spent his money in the noble 
effert to bring the war to a decent end. Fer such “ reason” those who 
rob the Government with one hand and fling mud with the other 
accuse him of being pro-German. 

* * + *. * « * 

Such is the man whom'the profiteers denounce. The newspapers 
that they own lie about him as they do about ethers whom they fear. 

You need not be told why they hate Henry Ford. 

Ile pays his men too well. Ie turns the accepted profiteering idea 
upside down. 

The men that attack him believe that you should give your workmen 
as little as possible and charge the public as much as possible. 

Ford’s plan is to pay his men generously and sell the product of 
their labor to the public as cheaply as possible. 

He has established himself beyond reach of all competition, not by 
criminal combination, keeping down men that work for him, and monopo- 
lizing a market, but by good service, marvelous economy based on or- 
ganization, and on the enthusiastic cooperation of workmen well paid. 

The protiteers of the Nation hate Ford and lie about him automatically, 

His treatment of his workmen, his building up of the idea that those 
who do the hard labor should get something, is not his worst crime in 
the eyes of the professional “ patriots,” who, as Johnson well said in 
his dictionary, choose “ patriotism as the last resort of scoundrels.” 

Henry Ford’s unforgivable crime is the fact that he advocates Goy- 
ernment ownership of railroads and other natural monopolies. 

* * * ~ - 2 

Their fight, however, will be in vain. 

Patriotism is not the monopoly of gentlemen who are serving their 
Government on a basis of 500 per cent or 1,000 per cent profit. 

Wall Street gamblers and profiteers will not blacken the character 
of Henry Ford, who worked for peace while there was hope of peace and 
who works only for his Nation’s victory now. 

You readers of the Times, especially those of you that have read 
this column regularly, need no explanation of these attacks on Ford by 
men who call themselves patriots. 

You know the brand of patriotism that steals fifty millions from the 
Government and gives fifty thousand to the Red Cross. 

You know the brand of patriotism that buys the workman's labor 
and sells the workman his food and always arranges it so that the 
amount he gets paid for his work is barely enough to pay for what he 
must eat in order to work again the next day. 

+ * o ” o * * 

For to-day think over the case of Henry Ford. Don't forget that 
what applies to Henry Ford applies equally to every other man who 
has ever said a good word for the workman, who ever opposed the 
theory that a few private individuals should exploit the people of this 
country and own the public properties of the country. ’ 

The profiteering monopolists’ day is soon to end; lucky if they escape 
in possession of what they have already stolen. And they knew it— 
much to their bitterness. 


Mr. Speaker, that is the statement of a newspaper published 
in this city of Washington, the capital of the Nation. We 
must face these plunderers of the people; we must defy the 
profiteer and his political henchmen. Let us tax these ghouls; 


let us tax their ill-gotten gain, their millions, until we take 
from them all their excess profits, and thus make it no longer a 
temptation to them to gouge the people. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARVIN JONES. 
OF TEXAS, 


In tHe Hovse or Representatives. 
Saturday, July 6, 1918, 
On the conference report, Army appropriation bill (IT. R. 122S1 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, the conference report brings this 
measure before the House in substantially the same form in 
which it originally passed the House several weeks 

It is one of the most important measures that we 
acted, inasmuch as it authorizes the President to raise an army 
without limit for overseas duty. Tor this purpose it carries the 
largest appropriation ever made by a legislative body 


age. 


have en- 


as a 
means of equipping that army. 
And the objects to be attained fully justify the law. We are 


fighting an organized force that has destroyed the peace of the 
world and that is seeking to destroy the liberties of its peoples; 
a force that has tried to justify pillage, murder, and destruc- 
tion; a force that has recognized neither justice nor law when 
they came at cross purposes with its desire. 

With those responsible for such a creed and its 
outrages there can be no compromise or halfway agreement. 
We must have a victory unquestioned. Anything else would 
be temporizing. The arrogant rulers who are responsible for 
this tragedy that is shaking the world must be made to know 
and to acknowledge defeat. As our great President has 
tersely expressed the matter, “this will require force, force 
to the uttermost, force without stint or limit,’ but that ferce 
is not only fully justified but is made necessary by the wrongs 
that have been deliberately planned and perpetrated by the 
military masters of the countries with which we are fighting. 
I heartily indorse this measure. I unreservedly indorse the 
statement and plans of our President. I fully believe in the 
necessity of an army without limit for overseas duty and in 
the use of the policy of “force without limit” in the ae- 
complishment of the great purposes of this country. 

The President is the world’s leading statesman in the greatest 
crisis in history. He is our leader, our commander in chief. 
To him the oppressed people of earth are looking with confident 
expressions of hope. The times call for action, not long dis- 
cussion. The conference report should be adopted and the bill 
passed. 
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“ Dry-Weather Grains for Food.” 


SPEECH 


oF 
HON. JAMES V. McCLINTIC, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 
Ix tHe House or Representatives, 


Thursday, March 28, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the substitute for the bill (11. R. 7795) to pro- 
vide for the national security and defense and further to assure an 
adequate supply of food, by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
contract with farmers in certain areas for the production of grain 
through advances, loans, and otherwise, and by providing for the yol- 
untary mobilization of farm labor, and fer other purposes. 

Mr. McCLINTIC. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of the 
war no one dreamed that a condition would be brought ahout 
where it would be necessary to curtail the use of grains in the 
manufacture of flour and food products. The citizens of the 
United States have always enjoyed the utmost freedom along 
every line, and when rules and regulations were put irto effect 
regulating the amount of wheat flour that could be used in the 
manufacture of bread it caused a few to complain. However, 
the majority, realizing the situation that was confronting the 
citizenship of the United States, immediately acquiesced in 
this new regulation, and the same has been lived up to in such 
a way as to cause the citizens of this country to receive the 
commendation of everyone. 


Prior to the time the United States entered into the war Mr. 
Herbert C. Hoover, who has charge of the Food Control De- 
partment, was in Europe performing this kind of service for 
Belgium. He had made a survey of the situation that existed 


over there, and he sent a cablegram to one of the leading New 


York papers which contained the info hat unles 
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tain conservations were made England and France would be 
out of certain kinds of food by the following September. Very 
soon thereafter the President urged that legislation be enacted 
into law creating a department that would have jurisdiction 
over all the products used in the manufacture of food. When 
this department was established plans were made to find out 
the exact condition that existed in every State of the Union 
and in all of the countries that are furnishing food to the 
United States and the allies. When this information was ob- 
tained it was found that unless some rules and regulations were 
put into effect governing the use of certain articles it would be 
impossible for the allies to receive a sufficient amount of neces- 
saries te properly provide for their soldiers, and for this reason 
ihe citizens of the United States were called on to make sacri- 
fices by obeying the regulations which caused meatless and 
wheatless days to be observed in each week. 

The object of this legislation is to encourage the farmer to 
plant certain kinds of grain which can be grown profitably on 
land where wheat has failed or in sections of the country where 
wheat can not be raised to an advantage. The United States 
from a wheat-growing standpoint does not produce an excessively 
large yield. Many of the Eurcpean countries by proper fertiliza- 
tion have caused the land to produce a very much larger average 
yield than is obtained from the land in the United States. The 
chief reason for this is that we have so much territory in this 
eountry that no modern methods to speak of are used in the 
cultivation of wheat, consequently our people have never been 
made to realize what it means to make sacrifices along this line. 
When the Food Department first put into effect rules and regula- 
tions the amount of substitutes used in the manufacture of flour 
was a very small factor ; however, as the conditions grew worse 
it became necessary to increase the amount of substitutes until 
to-day we are using bread that contains only about 75 or 80 per 
cent wheat. 

The object of the legislation now being considered is to bring 
about the greatest amount of assistance possible to those who 
are in need of help from the Government and, at the same time, 
to cause a greater amount of acreage to be planted in grains. 
The substitute flours now being used have demonstrated to the 
people that they can get along very well without the use of 
wheat; also that there are certain other grains which can be used 
in the manufacture of flour which when baked into bread makes 
i very palatable dish, Many of the citizens of this country are 
for the first time eating bread made from potato flour, Kafir 
eorn, milo maize, and feterita. The bakers of the country have 
learned to mix these flours with such a degree of skill that 
excellent pastry and other products are being made in such a 
Way as to meet the demands of their trade. It is true that some 
people have been disappointed because of the necessity of using 
substitutes. However, from a general standpoint there is no 
dissatisfaction and the people as a whole are willing to continue 
using substitutes as long as will be necessary. This legislation 
should not be enacted into law unless it can take care of every 
situation and section of the country where it is needed. I am 
specially interested in having sufficient provisions contained in 
the act so as to encourage those who are engaged in ratsing dry- 
weather crops, such as milo maize, feterita, and Kafir corn, for 
it has been demonstrated that all of these sorghums when used 
in the manufacture of flour make good bread. These substitutes 
are now being used by many of the people living in the countries 
where they are grown, and if the farmers could be properly en- 
couraged it would cause certain portions of Oklahoma, Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, and Kansas to be planted with 
erops of this kind and, in my opinion, increase the production of 
these kinds of grains many thousand per cent. The chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture has said it would not be long until 
this country would be issuing bread cards. If his prediction is 
true then the quicker we can stimulate those sections of the 
couniry into planting larger crops the better it will be for the 
Nation at large. 

There are thousands of people in this country who never 
tasted bread made of Kafir corn, milo maize, or feterita. Many 
of them do not know what they have missed. Some time ago 
one of my friends from Oklahoma sent me a small sack of flour 
made from Kafir corn. I had a portion of it made into bread 
and the balance into a currant cake. All of those who tasted 
this pronounced it a splendid substitute for wheat bread, and 
if there are any in the country who are troubled with indigestion 
it would not be amiss for them to try some of this excellent flour 
mmade from grain grown in a country where the altitude is high 
and the climate is dry. 

Most of the people of this country were raised on corn bread; 
however,. prior to the war the eating of this wholesome food 
had become practically a lost art. The curtailing of the use of 
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wheat flour has again brought corn bread back into general use 
and for my part I am very giad that this result has been accom- 
plished. It is said a bushel of corn will make as much bread as 
a bushel of wheat and for this reason corn has brought a high 
price. Supply and demand, as a rule, are the governing factors 
that relate to every commodity. The abnormal conditions caused 
by the war have forced many changes, and while the price of corn 
has been too high, yet the people can take advantage of this situ- 
ation by planting large crops of other kinds of grains which can 
be grown profitably, as they all will bring a high price as long as 
war conditions prevail. I am informed that Kafir corn, milo 
maize, and feterita are bringing approximately $2 per bushel. 
If this is true then the farmers living in semiarid sections can 
grow these crops with profit. 

Every activity of the Government is going ahead at full speed 
in order to increase the efficiency of our Army and the industries 
which are furnishing supplies to the same. The morale of the 
American people was never better. The spies and traitors who 
ran rampant over this country at the beginning of the war have 
to a large extent been apprehended and interned. The profiteers 
are beginning to yell because of the exposures that have been 
made which relate to their inhuman attempts to squeeze the life- 
blood out of the citizenship of this country by charging excessive 
prices. In my opinion the greatest enemy we have is the indi- 
vidual who from within strikes at the very existence of our 
people, and the quicker we can make an example out of some 
of these money-mad, would-be kings the better it will be for the 
Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am always glad of the opportunity to aid in 
the passage of legislation that will increase the efficiency and 
bring proper aid to the citizens of our country. To make a long 
story short, we have to furnish food for our armies and the 
armies of our allies. To do this, to a large extent we have to 
grow it in this country. The object of this bill is to make it pos- 
sible for the farmers who are in need of various kinds of seed 
to obtain same from the Government, I am hoping that Con- 
gress will use good judgment and pass a bill that will take care 
of every section of the country, thereby encouraging and stimu- 
lating the production of every kind of grain that can be used in 
the manufacture of flour. 





Pensions and the War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.HENRYA.BARNHART, 


OF INDIANA, 
In roe Hovst or Representatives, 
Monday, July 15, 1918. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, this bill to pension the 
widows of Spanish-American soldiers is just and helpful as far 
as it goes, and I can cheerfully vote for it; but I want to again 
protest that soldiers and soldiers’ widows who have been frugal 
and provided an income should not be denied pensions while 
others less careful or less fortunate or less industrious are 
given Government compensation for misfortunes, directly or in- 
directly, incident to wars in which our country’s honor and 
its people’s welfare were involved. 

I have always doubted the policy of our country paying its 
soldiers such a low wage that pensions for any but those dis- 
abled and for dependents should be necessary. But such seems 
to be the practice in all wars and so pensions are necessary ; 
and if soldiers of one war an their dependents are entitled to 
pensions, soldiers of every other war they have helped to win 
for our country should be given equal reward by the Govern- 
ment. It is a great sacrince for men to quit their peaceful and 
profitable vocations and risk their lives and their health as sol-' 
diers, and we who stay at home should be willing to pay most 
liberally for soldiers’ services. That is why I always vote for 
liberal pensions, and why I worked and voted to increase the 
pay of our soldiers fighting Germany from $15 to $30 per 
month and 10 per cent extra if they go to a foreign country to 
fight. It also prompted me to vote for the war-risk insurance 
law, for the civil-rights bill, for the law providing that the 
Government shall help to support the soldiers’ dependents, and 
numerous other acts of much helpfulness, financially and phys- 
ically, to all soldiers now on duty. 

Indeed, I am proud to be a Member of a Congress and of a 
party that has put into force so much legislation beneficial to 
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our soldiers of all wars and their families. Here is a synopsis 
of what has been done by this House and the Senate since the 
Democrats came into power: 

Passed the Sherwood pension law giving soldiers of the Civil 
War or the War with Mexico a minimum pension of $13 per 
month to a soldier who had reached the age of 62 years and 
served not less than 90 days, and a maximum pension of $30 per 
month to the soldier who had reached the age of 75 years and 
who had served three or more years. 

Passed an act giving every soldier or sailor who had a medal 
of honor an additional pension of $10 per month for life. 

’assed the Ashbrook widows’ pension law, which increased 
the pensions of widows of soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, 
the War with Mexico, or the War of 1812, from $12 to $20 per 
month to all widows who had reached or should thereafter 
reach the age of 70 years. Also by this act a pension was given 
to any widow who married the soldier or sailor prior to June 27, 
1905, if the soldier or sailor had the required service. Formerly 
such a pension was not given to any widow who had married 
the soldier or sailor subsequent to June 27, 1890. The act also 
again made pensionable the widow of a Civil War soldier who 
had been placed on the roll under existing law and whose name 
had been dropped from the roll by reason of her marriage to 
another person who had since died or from whom she had been 
divorced upon her own application. 

Passed an act to pension the survivors of certain Indian wars 
and the widows of those engaged therein. This law gave a 
minimum pension of $20 per month to the soldiers and $12 per 
month to their widows. 

Passed a law known as the war-risk insurance, soldiers’ com- 
pensation and insurance law. Section 314 of this law provides 
that the widow of an officer or enlisted man of the Army, Navy, 
or Marine Corps of the United States who served in the Civil 
War, the War with Spain, or the Philippine insurrection now 
on the pension foll or hereafter to be placed on the pension roll 
under existing law shall be paid a pension of $25 per month. 

Passed a law known as the Sherwood bill amended, which 
increases the pensions of all soldiers and sailors of the Civil 
War and the War with Mexico, as follows: 

That from and after the passage of this act the rate of pension for 
any person who served 90 days or more in the military or naval service 
of the United States during the Civil War, now on the roll or hereafter 
to be placed on the pension roll and entitled to receive a less rate than 
hereinafter provided, shall be $30 per month. In case such person has 
reached the age of 72 years and served 6 months the rate shall be $32 
per month; 1 year, $35 per month; 14 years, $38 per month; 2 years or 
over, $40 per month: Provided, That this act shall not be so construed 
as to reduce any pension under any act, public or private. 

Where is the man who will deny that the party in power has 
heen more generously helpful to soldiers of all wars than any 
other in the history of our country? 

And now I want to digress from the subject of pensions to 
make a few observations on the all-important matters now so 
seriously concerning our country. Every pensioner, every sol- 
dier, and every citizen must realize that our country and its insti- 
tutions are being attacked by a foreign foe, and we are compelled 
to defend and ought to do it with every ounce of man power and 
every dollar we possess. 

We are engaged in war with Germany not because we invited 
it or wanted it. We were compelled to fight in defense of our 
rights vouchsafed by international law, which Germany helped 
to establish only to murderously violate. In every honorable 
way we sought to be tolerant with the fighting nations, but 
Germany willfully blew up our ships and killed our people after 
having been warned not to do it, thereby clearly indicating that 
she meant to include our country in her onslaught for world 
power. Everybody with a fair sense of justice now admits that 
the sinking of the Lusitania was a willful act, notwithstanding 
Germany’s denial, as the commander of the U-boat which fired 
the murderous bolt has been given the iron-cross reward by the 
Kaiser; and everybody knows that we were ready to sell our 
supplies to Germany the same as to the allies, for we did sell 
her two shiploads when the big subsea freighter was welcomed 
to trade at our ports. But Germany was secretly our enemy 
from the beginning and attacked us when she thought, by de- 
claring that she would kill our people and sink our boats, she 
could terrorize us into abandoning trade relations with the 
allies. She seemingly forgot that she sold munitions to our 
enemies in every war the United States had ever fought. And 
Germany must reap the whirlwind of defeat, for our country 
will live on as “ the land of the free and the home of the brave.” 

But while Germany has shown us her treachery and her de- 
Sign to first destroy and then grab our country for subversion 
into autoecracy, and we were compelled to fight her, political 
designers in our own country are indirectly trying to embarrass 
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our efforts to hasten the war to a speedy victory. They com- 
plain that what we do is either wrong or not done as they would 
do it. They criticize mistakes or misfits of men in our hasty 
marshaling of millions of men as “ fall-downs” in our manage- 
ment, and encourage Germany by giving out the impression that 
we are victims of administrative mismanagement which nullifies 
our force in the war. And as fast as one of their charges of 
mismanagement is proven to be untrue, they are out with another 
of equa! fallaciousness and scattering it with seditious effect. 

We have already accomplished vastly more in the first year of 
the war than the heads of our Army and Navy hoped for. This 
refers to marshaling men and means of fighting and getting them 
safely to France. But there are some things here at home which 
can be improved. The man who takes advantage of the present 
crisis to profiteer off of his Government or off of the buying 
public may not be a traitor, but he is a near one. He would 
cripple his country and its necessary prosperity for his own 
financial gain and thus aid the enemy. And the dollar-a-year 
men who came to Washington in answer to a patriotic help 
call from our President with the ulterior view of securing con- 
tracts for their firms at excessive prices are the elder brothers 
of the profiteers, for they keep but half an eye on the Goy- 
ernment’s business interests the while they have an eye and 
a half on the profits of their own business. 

The swivel-chair officers who are within the draft age, able- 
bodied and holding “safety” positions here in Washington 
without ever taking any real military training, ought to be 
either sent out with the fighting forces or remove their uni- 
forms, so the men who are to do the fighting will not have to 
salute them as superiors and also draw less pay. 

And we who are not in the fighting lines must make sacri- 
fices—lots of them—for the safety and comfort of our boys in 
the trenches. The Army and Navy need money, the Govern- 
ment needs money, our soldiers and allies need food and cloth- 
ing, and we must deny ourselves of enough money and enough 
clothing to meet the emergency. Our boys must not be neg- 
lected, and they will not be if each and every man and woman 
interested in our country’s preservation and future happiness 
and prosperity will do his duty as he can do it. 

But over and above all of these observations is our duty to 
all get behind the administration to win the war. We can not 
do this if we are carping and faultfinding. We must all pull 
together, and one way to do this is by taking the best possible 
care of our soldiers and their dependent ones, as this bill seeks 
to do, for it is highly necessary to a vigorous prosecution of the 
war to a complete triumph for the permanency of liberty and 
enduring peace, 





Recess of Second Session, Sixty-fifth Congress. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
OF WASHINGTON, 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 15, 1918. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, answering the 
inquiry just made by my colleague, the gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. McArrHur], let me say that I have thought since a recess 
of this Congress for 80 or 40 days was first proposed that it 
was not a desirable step. There is plenty of legislative work to 
be done here, and if not done now it must be done later. In 
my opinion, the House should have gone on with the considera- 
tion of the water-power bill and then proceeded with the bills 
on the various calendars, some of which have been waiting a 
long time. But to-day, when the proposal was made for unani- 
mous consent for an adjournment every third day for about a 
month, the Senate having already made such an agreement, lL 
felt that nothing could be gained by personal objection, 

There is not time for Pacific coast Members to make the 
round trip and have more than 10 days or 2 weeks in their 
districts. Therefore no one of the Pacific coast Members felt 
that he could make an objection without having his purpose 
misunderstood. As a matter of fact, while there is a legislative 
recess, the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress has not 


adjourned. Bills can not be passed, but there is plenty of work 
to do. Private business of every kind is being directed from 
bureaus in Washington, D. C., as a war necessity. Mail, tele- 
grams, and inquiries of all kinds are now mere numerous than 








ever, owing to war problems. All Members urge their constitu- 
ents io write, and fathers and mothers of soldiers are particu- 
larly urged to write with regard to allotments, allowances, and 
insurance, The debate on the floor this very morning has shown 
that unscrupulous lawyers in Washington City are offering to 
collect for a 20 per cent fee the back pay of soldiers who die in 
the service. As I suggested in a colloquy a few moments ago 
with the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. KNUTSON], a congres- 
sional committee should be appointed to look into these prac- 
tices. Under the laws recently passed payments -of soldiers’ 
insurance are protected, and it is not the intent of the law that 
back payments due to dead soldiers shall go to scheming lawyers 
in the city of Washington. Local lawyers in every congressional 
district are freely helping the distressed parents of the soldier 
dead, and I shall move at the first opportunity for a complete 
investigation of the practices which have just been exposed 
here, 





Sabotage and Espionage. 
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E. RAKER, 

CALIFORNIA, 

In toe House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 13, 1918. 


Mr. RAKER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D, C., June 27, 1918. 


Hon, JOHN EE, RAKER. 
House of Represeniatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. ConeressMAN: I have your letter of June 22, 
1918, on the question of whether the civil courts are adequately 
dealing with hostile sabotage and espionage, or whether there 
should be a law enacted transferring the jurisdiction of such 
offenses to courts-martial. 

You did not raise the constitutional question involved in any 
such transfer of jurisdiction to courts-martial; but the subject 
ean not be thoroughly discussed without some reference to this 
constitutional question. It is perfectly plain to me that in the 
absence of a declaration of martial law, placing the whole coun- 
try under military control, Congress could not constitutionally 
provide for the trial by courts-martial of civilians charged with 
offenses committed outside of military camps or other military 
territory. Even, however, if there were no constitutional hin- 
drance, I feel that there is absolutely no evidence of any need 
for any such change. The laws against disloyalty, sedition, 
and antiwar activities of all kinds are effectively enforced, and 
since the passage of the sabotage act and the amended espionage 
act these laws cover the whole field of antiwar activity. At 
least, up to the present, no defects or omissions in these laws 
have been disclosed. 

The complaints about the inadequacy of the laws or the in- 
adequacy of their enforcement arise from the fact that people, 
under the emotional stress of the war, easily magnify rumor 
into fact, or treat an accusation of disloyalty as though it were 
equal to proof of disloyalty. No reason, however, has as yet 
developed which would justify punishing men for crime without 
irying them in aceordance with the time-honored American 
method of arriving at the truth. 

You ask whether my office is fully equipped to cope with the 
situation, Naturally the war situation and the new war stat- 
utes have brought a stupendous increase in the work of my 
department, which has had to be transformed from a peace to 
a war strength. This transformation has been in process since 
the outbreak of the war, and will go on as the needs for an in- 
creased force develop. 

You ask for the number of cases since the beginning of the 
war that have been handled and successfully prosecuted by my 
department, and the number of cases tried in which no convic- 
tion was had. Inclosed you will find statistics of war cases to 
June 8, 1918, The assistant whose duty it is to tabulate these 
statistics happens to be ill at this time, and I am not able to 
bring them fully up to date. Feeling that you would prefer a 


prompt answer, I am sending you these statistics up to June 8, 
They can not be considered complete even up to that date, as 
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they are a compilation of the reports received from United 
States attorneys, and in these busy times these officials are 
seldom up to date in their reports. Cases not yet reported to 
the department are not included in these tabulations. ‘The fig- 
ures given represent, generally, cases rather than number of 
defendants; so that the number of defendants who have been, 
respectively, charged, tried, convicted, acquitted, or dismissed 


is greater than the figures given in the inclosed report. These 
statistics relate exclusively to war cases. For instance, the 


-ases mentioned under sections 37 and 3382 of the Criminal Code 
relate to conspiracies to violate or bring about violations of the 
selective-service act or other war statutes. 

The large number of cases dismissed under section 5 of the 
selective-service act may need a little explanation. These are 
cases of failure to register for the draft. Most men arrested for 
failure to register are inducted into the military service rather 
than prosecuted and punished; so that the dismissal of these 
“ases means that, at the request of the military authorities, the 
defendants have been inducted into the military service. 

Most of the cases dealing with sedition and disloyalty are 
those recorded under the espionage act and under sections 37 and 
332 of the Criminal Code. Some of the cases under other sec- 
tions of the Criminal Code and under section 6 of the selective- 
service act are also disloyalty and sedition cases. In most Fed- 
eral courts the espionage act has been very broadly and liberally 
interpreted, and acquittals are very exceptional, That act has 
proven a very effective weapon against hostile propaganda, and 
the recent amendments will increase its effectiveness. 

I feel that these statistics speak for themselves. My depart- 
ment has examined thousands of complaints similar to those to 
which you refer, and seldom, indeed, have we found cases which 
warranted prosecution and conviction but did not receive that 
treatment. 

Respectfully, 


(Signed) T. W. GREGorY, 


Attorney General. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1918. 
MEMORANDUM. 
statistics of war cases to date are as follows: 
Selective-draft aet. 


The 


Section 5: 
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Food and fuel act. 
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Pending... ilies sii eisai in ily elec iayritbe si etait ae tenet 21 
TERY ain ce sacccbentealsen cae ee Ee oe 60 
Scctions 37 and 332 of Criminal Code. 
I | SU ea anccewantnn wild te - 63 
I) ed a = atl Oath alla ie i a i i ih a et Nia a 67 
Convicted -2--e ie a me ittnn on dings ee ie 47 
Acquitted eet i. a ees ge eT - 23 
}’ lines asta Rndpanitait anette we See ea ee ee aed ie 165 
Total * i aia ss it a ee 365 
ns 1, 4, 6, 7%, 13, 32, 35, 36, 39, 42, 7, 125, 131, 140, 272, 287, and 289, 
Criminal Code, 
r 1 guilty . Sb A ERS ee eee eee Rae 99 
I ssed es o ee . 7 oe Se he 60 
( CIE eri eee See ea oe St _ 70 
\ itted . eo a “ne _ S1 
ing i ~ iii sihdien Biden dation Fase 113 
Total wives rn didi ie ee aS A an tak s 423 
National-defense act, June 3, 1916. 
] guilty Pe ae ee ee = a _ 41 
I) sed s Si Le ee, Oe ee . 5 
( icted — A : S 3 
tted a 
I ling on Sp ete ed Se Bo Stet et sz = s 
Tottlis. asuctie a ee ee ee, ee Biaiil ‘ 57 
Civil cases, 
tions: 
DIN rita aint eR on ct OE atl ili cal elt el en Oe Pa m & 
ending — SE a, RE A ee _ 2 
Total ete abén « a ee a=-= 10 
\ lamus: Denied. 2 tines diel ‘ia oa 3 
( rari: 
Dcnie@...... a i‘ . $data a al a aE = 3 
Pending a oe igtlh had esos Reaibabeadieaaaiees 1 
TOR cin caus oa inikadetpnmtantbae ane sitsbeiiti 4 
ts corpus: 
Ct tet a ect enc ee I aa tile ail a eects 36 
Denied a ~ ta al sires Saainiesenlcd ee ca ate aa ‘i 133 
Pending eee ai a ieee eee icciellihataie 30 
TOU own phe a en ee 205 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 198s. 
TOHN BE. RAKER, 
llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
3 This department has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
ir letter of June 5, 1918, respecting the arrest and preliminary ex- 
nation by State and county magistrates of persons accused of crimes 
sainst the sabotage and espionage laws 
Section 1014 ot the United States Revised Statutes provides, in part, 
tollows 
ror any crime or offense against the United States the offender 


ty, by any justice or judge of the United States, or by any commis- 
ner of a cireuit court to take bail, or by any chancellor, judge of a 
preme or superior court, chief or first Judge of common pleas, mayor 
ot a city, justice of the peace, or other magistrate, of any State where 
may be found, and agreeable to the usual mode of process against 
fenders in such State, and at the expense of the United States, be 
‘ested and imprisoned, or bailed, as the case may be, for trial before 
h court of the United: States as by law has cognizance of the offense.” 
(Under the foregoing provision of section 1014 of the Revised Statutes 
would seem to be no doubt of the power of the State or county 

ace officers to arrest persons committing Federal crimes according to 


i practice of the State wherein the offender is apprehended and of 
the judicial officers described in the statute to hold such persons to an- 
ver for the crime of which they are accused for the proper Federal 


( + 


Respectfully, JoHN Lorp O'BRIAN, 
Special Assistant to the Attorney General. 


(For the Attorney General.) 
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Spanish War Widows’ Pensions. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


H1ON. HENRY ALLEN COOPER, 


OF WISCONSIN, 


In toe Hovse or Represenrarives, 
Monday, July 15, 1918. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, the House has by 
the overwhelming vote of 228 to 7 indorsed the Senate bill pro- 
viding pensions for the dependents of the men who served in the 
War with Spain. I regret that the bill did not provide a larger 
amount than $12 a month, and I sincerely trust that the eloquent 
and forceful expressions of the acting chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Pensions [Mr. Keatine] and of other gentlemen will in 
due time result in action by Congress which will place the 
widows of that war on the same pensionable basis as are the 
widows of all our other wars. 

‘The unselfishness of these service men of 1898 in asking for 
relief only for dependents and nothing for themselves made a 
powerful appeal to the membership of the House, and we have 
in small measure rendered tardy justice in passing this bill. 

It has sometimes been thoughilessly, sneeringly said that the 
War with Spain was a “small affair,” and yet there were 12,000 
deaths among the 335,000 Volunteers and a large number amon, 
the 100,000 Regulars in the service during one year. Nor should 
it ever be forgotten that these soldiers met death in the service of 
their country during a war which in its consequences was one of 
the most important in recent generations, for it drove the last 
vestige of medieval despotism from the Western Hemisphere 
and from the far-off Philippines, and made this Republic, for 
the first time in its history, one of the really commanding fig- 
ures in the arena of world politics. No; not a “small affair” 
was the war which so grandly advanced our country’s prestige 
and influence and gave to millions of downtrodden, 
people the priceless blessings of liberty. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crago], a Republi- 
ean, introduced the bill first in 1912 and succeeded in getting it 
through the House. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Kry], a 
Democrat, succeeded in getting similar bills through the House 
iu two subsequent Congresses. The gentleman from Colorade 
[Mr. Keatine], in the absence, on account of illness, of Chair 
man Key, of the Committee on Pensions, had charge of 
present bill in the House. Much credit is due to these 
men for their persistent labors to secure this legislation. 

I am informed that more than 40,000 of the men who served 
in the War with Spain are again serving with the colors 
there” in the present war, and- that in response to a 


helple SS 


the 
gentle 


“over 


further 


offer of service by the veterans the President of the United 
States wrote the commander in chief of the veterans the fol- 
lowing letter: 
May 14, 1918. 
My Dear Mr. Brscw: IT have received your letter of May 6 and beg 


to express to you and through you to the United Spanish War Veterans 
my deep appreciation of the spirit which animates the offer of service 
contained in your letter. The Secretary of War advises me that early 
in the present emergency men who had received training in the Spanish 
American War volunteered in great numbers; many of them bad main 
tained a connection with the War Department and were on the lists of 
reserve officers subject to immediate call. Others came, and an inspec 
tion of their Spanish War records enabled the War Department quickly 


to secure from their ranks a great number of men who have been and 
are rendering valuable service, both active military service at the front 
and organization work at home. 

Whether or not further use can be made of these veterans will be 


carefully inquired into by the Secretary of War, to whom I haye com 
municated your offer. In the meantime [ am happy to 


be able to say 


that the country {fs indebted already to a great number of members of 
the society for services of great valuc. 


Cordially, yours, Wooprow Wn 


Recently an officer of the veterans of the War with Spain 
gave me some data respecting the patriotic activities of thie 
organization, from which I find that the distinguished gent 
man representing the fourth district of Minnesota [Mr. VAN 
Dyke], a veteran of the War with Spain, is the national patri- 
otie instructor of the order. The data should interest ever) 
American citizen. The letters which he sent to all the camps 
of the order in the United States aud to the governor of cach 
State, urging strong patriotic programs for July 4 last have 
brought many reports from the veterans throughout the Nation 
and many appreciative letters from governors, which also will 
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of interest to the House and to the country. I here insert a 
po! n of the correspondence: 
UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1918. 
Drarn Sir AND ComrapE! At this grim period of our Nation’s life, when 


tire world is in the throes of the most gigantic struggle of history, 
devolyes upon the men who have followed the flag to instill and place 


oftism at its highest point in the hearts of all Americans, and I 
earnestly urge that your camp see to it that the Spanish War veterans 
are represented on eyery program of exercises beld in this country on 
the Fourth of July. Arrange to have a Spanish War veteran on the 
program to open the exercises by requesting the audience to rise and 
administer to the people assembled a pledge which was administered 
n the encampment of the Department of the District of Columbia, 
held in Washington June 15. This pledge, which appears on the in- 
closure, has the approval of the President of the United States, as will 


be noted from the letter following the pledge. 

\iso secure, if possible, prominent public men who are Spanish War 
rans as orators for this occasion. 

Send me as promptly as possible detailed account of the program as 






carried ont in your vicinity, in order that I may give proper credit 
to the various camps ip my annual report at the national encampment in 
Pe amen 
Feptembe. 
A ess: House of Representatives, Wasbington, D. C. 
yours, in F., Ps and is 
2 Cann C. VAN Dykr, 
Nalional Patriotic Instructor. 
r E ) BE ADMINISTERED TO ASSEMBLAGE AT THE OPENING OF 
EXERCISES JULY 4, 1918. 
TIn_ the presence of Almighty God I sincerely pledge myself to aid 


Tov ¢ 


iovernment with all the power I possess in the great world strug- 
gle now in progress for the democracy of the world, for the perpetual 
sufety of the small nations as well as the larger ones. 

i turther pledge my life and all my worldly goods to aid the Prest- 
our Nation in directing the American forces with our allies to 
suecess in their grim and determined fight for freedom, patriotism, and 
nt ity, following the cxample set by us 20 years ago in behalf of 
{ 





the Republic of Cuba, 
THE WHITE House, 
Washington, June 17, 1918. 
Commander JAMES E. MAYNARD, 
33 Sieteenth Strect, Washington, D. C. 
My Dean Mr. MAynarp: The President asks me to acknowledge the 


pt of your letter of June 15 and to thank you warmly for your 
ourtesy in letting him see the accompanying copy of the oath sub- 
seribed to by the officers and delegates of your annual convention. He 


has read it with deep appreciation of its heartening pledges. 
Sir rely, yours, 
J. P. Tomurry, 
Secretary to the President, 
~~ 
War DrpaRTMENT, 
Washington, June 18, 1918, 
MM TAM KE. MAYNARD, 
Department Commander United Spanish Wer Veterans, 
8033 Siateenth Street NW., City. 
My Pein Mr. MAyNarp: I have received your letter of June 15, 


liciosing copy of the Spanish War Veterans 
} orld conditions. 
i wish to thank you for bringing 


pledge modified to embrace 


to my attention this hearty and 









el expression of loyalty and patriotism. 
Cordially, yours, 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War. 
UNITED Si SH WAR VETERANS, 
Washington, D. C., June 24, 1918. 
1T : L. Hor, 
f ( f Wyoming a ‘ ¢, Wyo. 

My Dear Governor: T am ine} ng copy of a cireular letter I have 
s¢nt to the officers of the Spanish War Veterar camps in every State 
in the Union, 

f 1al patriotic instructor of the order, it is my desire to have 
tl )] contained therein, which you will note has the ap- 
) sident of our Nation, administered by an ex-soldier or 
‘ Spanish War, er by the presiding officer of the day, at the 
Oo] I programs of exercises held in the United States on the 
Fourth of Julv 


I suge approval, you issue a proclama- 
tion or s ement from the governor’s office embodying the pledge to be 
administered, and requesting all citizens of the State to cooperate with 
the United Spanish War Veterans in this matter, to the end that Inde- 
pendence Day this year be made more intensely fervent than ever. 

Will you please advise me of your action, so that I may embody It, 
along with the action of the governors of the various States, in my 
annual report to the twentieth annual convention to be held in Balti- 
more, Md., in September. 
Very truly, yours, 


t that, if it meet with your 


ts 
tat 





; Cart C. VAN DYKE, 
Nationa! Patriotic Instructor, 
United Spanish War Veterans, 


Following are several of the replies received: 


STATE OF KANSAS, 
Topeka, June 28, 1918, 
Hon. Cart C. VAN Dyke. 
of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
bnan Mr. VAN Dyxp: I have your letter of June 24 in regard to the 
pl ‘to be administered at Fourth of July celebrations, I am in hearty 
sympathy with this suggestion and will make an appeal to the people 


louse 


of Kansas, asking them to see that your request is observed throughout 
the State. 
Very respectfully, ARTHUR CAPPER, Governor, 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Springfield, June 29, 1913, 
Mr. Cart C. VAN Dyke, 
National Patriotic Instructor, Spanish War Veterans, 
Washington, D. c 

My Dear Mr. VAN Dyke: Prior to the receipt of your letter of June 
24, I had already issued a proclamation on the observance of July 4h, 
a copy of which I inclose herewith. I regret that your inquiry capa 
too late to make seme reference to the pledge which you request shoy!d 


be taken in each assemblage at the opening of the exercises. I thiyi\ a 
your idea is excellent. I have given the pledge to the press with t} 
suggestion that it be utilized in the Independence Day exercises w} 


ever possible. 
Yours, very truly, Frank QO. Lowpey, 
OF NEBRASKA, yi 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lincoln, July 8, | 


STATE 


Mr. Cart C. VAN Dykg, 
tited Spanish War Veterans, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dranr Str: Your letter requesting the issuance of a proclamation came 
too late for me to comply with your request, as 1 would like to } 
done. 

I am, however, handing your letter to the press representatives 
the request that they carry a story in regard to this. 

Yours, very truly, 


c 
ui 


KeitH NEVil 
_EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., July 8, 
Mr. Cart C. VAN DYKE, 
Care of United Spanish War Veterans, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ©. 
My Dear Mr. VAN DYKE: I am in receipt of your communication of 
June 24, with copy of circular letter sent out to the officers of tt 
Spanish War Veterans. 1 
I regret exceedingly to advise that this was received too late to je 
included in my Fourth of July proclamation, but it so meets with my ap- 
proval and my idea of what ts fitting for a real celebration of this 1) 
pendence Day that I am taking the liberty of bringing it to the attention 





of the committees in charge of local celebrations throughout this State, 
Sincerely, yours, 
GEO. W. P. Hun, 
Governor of Arizona, 
STATE OF NEVADA, 
EXEcUTIVE CHAMBER, 
Carson City, July 8, 
Ylon. CARL C. VAN DYKE, 


National Patriotic Instructor, 
United Spanish War Veterans, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

My Drar Mr. Van Dyke’ I am in receipt of your letter of the 24th * 
ultimo, which came to my attention on the Ist instant. Unf 
nately this left no time in which to issue a proclamation along the ’ 
suggested by you, since many sections of our State can not be rea d 
within three or four days. 

It may interest you to know, however, that I am to make an address 
to-morrow at a meeting of the Spanish War Veterans near Reno l 
that a very large gathering of these heroes of a former war will be on 
hand. I think it quite probable that the Spanish War Veterans wil! 
represented in nearly every patriotic demonstration held in Ne 
even without proclamation from the executive office. 


Thanking you for having called this matter to my attention and 
trusting that you will understand the reasons for my not comp); , 


with vour suggestion, I remain, 
Very truly, yours, EMMET D. Boye, Governor, 
STATE OF MICHIGAN, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE, 
Lansing, June 26, 1 
Hon, Cart C. VAN DYKR, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Van Dyke: This ts to acknowledge receipt of 
letter to Goy. Sleeper, with inclosed copy of your circular letter 
officers of the Spanish War Veterans camps in every State in the | 

I shall take up with the governor at the earliest opportun! 
matter of issuing a Fourth of July proclamation, but the date 
so late that it would be hardly practicable for us to have a procla: 
printed and issued in time to accomplish the end you have in view 
governor might give out a statement to the newspapers, which I 
practically cover the ground, however, 


Very truly, yours, Secreta 


Rotrn Derr 
STatTs or MAINE, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Augusta, June 2s, Pl. 
Mr, Cant C. VAN DyYKR, 
National Patriotic Instructor, 
United Spanish War Veterans, Washington, D. C 
Dran Mr. VAN Dyke: I have read with interest and approva! 
patriotic pledge suggested by your organization. 
Yours, very truly, 


Cart EB, MILLIKEN. 


— + 
STATE OF INDIANA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Indianapolis, June 2s, i's 
Mr, Cart C. VAN Dyke, 
National Patriotic Instructor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. pe 
Dear Str: I have your letter of June 24, inclosing your plan. of Ls v- 
ing a loyalty pledge read by an ex-soldier or sailor of the as ath 
at thé opening of all programs held in the United States on the Fourt' 
of July, and I take pleasure in indorsing the same. 
Very truly, yours, 


J. P. Goopricn, Governor. 
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Tue Srare or CoLorapo, 
EX£cuTiveE CHAMBER, ; 
Denver, June 27, 1918. 


Mr, Cann C. VAN Dykg, 
\ational Patriotic Instructor, 
United Spanish War Veterans, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
pean Str: On behalf of Gov. Gunter, I have the honor to acknowl- 
vo receipt of your letter of June 24, and beg leave to inform you that 
the governor issued his Fourth of July proclamations some time since, 
he governor was requested to issuc the proclamation carly in order that 
jr might have wide publicity. , 
pitriotice exercises in Denver will be under the supervision of the 
h American War Veterans. 
Respectfully, yours, WENDELL STEPHENS, 
Secretary to the Governor, 
Srarn of Nortn DAKOTA, 
OrFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Bismarck, June 29, 2918. 
Carn C. VAN DYKE, 


ise of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Sin: This is to acknowledge receipt of your letter of June 
nd to say that the same will be called to the governor's attention 
itely upon his return to the office, 
Yours, very truly, N. A. MASON, 
Secerctary to the Governor, 


MISSISSIPPI, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Jackson, July 1, 1918. 
‘an C, VAN DYKB&, 
tional Patriotic Instructor, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: Your letter of the 24th ultimo received in the absence 
governor. I fear he will not return in time to issue the call or 


I mation you suggest though I feel he would gladly do so. If he 
in time it wit haye his personal consideration and attention, 
urs, very truly, 


W. J. Bucks, Private Seerctary. 


Credit for Volunteers, 


SPEECH 
HON. BEDWARD C. LITTLE, 


or 





KANSAS, 
Ix vain House or Rervresenrarives. 
Friday, April 12, 1918. 
‘ ‘louse had under consideration Senate joint resolution (S. J. Res. 
iz’) providing for calling into military service certain classes of regis- 
men; to change the quotas of States and districts from population 
sasis of those placed in class 1, 

Mv. LITTLE. Mr, Speaker, I would like to say a few words 
pport of the attitude taken by the gentleman from South 
( na [Mr. Nicnorus] in these three minutes. I had not 
intended to speak on this resolution, but the discussion 
‘sterday rather attracted my attention, and the rumble of 


the guns over in France, I think, confirmed me in my interest, 
Chier the volunteer system one community sent more than 
ther sometimes. The draft was adopted to stop that. Yet 


the department is at it again, 
\s I look at this resolution, we have atready disposed of the 
Volunteers, Who have fought all the battles of this country for 125 
or 150 years. By virtue of the old motion of the gentleman from 
California the volunteers of other years are “ discharged with- 
cul honor,” as * inefficient,” but not by my vote. They are prac- 

VY no more, and the purpose of this resolution, as I under- 
(lit, is to see that the districts that send volunteers do not get 
olticial credit fer it. For example, if a distriet should send 

‘men from 16 to 60 to the war as volunteers and then should 
ussigned a certain number in the draft, it would receive 

edit for the volunteers it had sent and would be still re- 
(lured to send people to supply the draft quota. I suppose we 

ll have to adopt the policy that the gentleman from Cali- 
li Suggested on the woman-suffrage question; and that is, 
i all the women and kill them, 

Under the terms of this provision a district might send to war 
¢ ) Juale over 16 and still be called on for a draft of thousands. 
! is in this resolution, therefore, a fallacy. Any measure 
(hat could permit such a condition as that is naturally fallacious 

vhere, It seems to me that the ordinary principles of 
should suggest that each portion of this country should 

pply its proportion of the men who are to go to war; and if 
districts should do ‘hat by volunteering, I do not know of any 
son Why those families should be called upon again to send 
to the conflict. For example, if there are two brothers 

i family, and the family decided that one of them is the 
‘oper person to go, and he goes as a volunteer, the draft may 


3b 


come along in a few months and take ihe other one. Thai is 
liable to happen; and they receive no credit for the man who is 
gone. When you and I voted—on page 1557 of the Recoryv—for 
equal service, we meant equal service. It was not our inten- 
tion that 50 men should come from one 500 and 10 men from 
another 500. Out of nine counties in our district, three in the 
first draft furnished more than their quota. The other counties 
came within a very narrow margin of supplying by volunteers 
all that the draft called for. The three counties which I have 
mentioned did not have to send any. The district itself, if con- 
sidered as a unit, would have been called on to furnish only 
148 drafted men, I am told that they have had eredit for 
them to date; but under the terms of this bill they will ‘ve 
deprived of that credit and will be called wpon for the com- 
pletion of their full quota, dating back to the first, and will 
have no credit for what they have already done. An Ameri- 
can Army should be representative, equally drawn from each 
community. It is not to the best interest of the Nation to ex- 
haust one community while another is but lightly touched. That 
is the very principle on which the draft is based. Yet you want to 
violate that principle and tax one village more men than another 
of the same population. We have from our district one volun- 
teer regiment in France right now, and there is no reason why 
we should furnish more than our quoia unless yeu 
eredit for sending better soldiers and find ours a bette: 
to get men from. [Applause.] 


give us 


district 


Pensions, 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD E. 


OF 


ROBBINS, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 

Ix vue Hovse or Representatives, 

1918, 


On the bill (S. 4444) to pension widows and minor 
and enlisted men who served in th¢ 
rection, or in China, 

Mr. ROBBINS. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was taken up 
it obtained its place for consideration only by suspending the 
debate then running on the water-power bill, hence the time 
was limited, and for fear that amendments might be offered 
and thereby defeat its consideration, it was suggested ‘that 
the friends of the measure refrain from occupying the time of 
the House in making addresses in favor of the passage of the 
bill, which was so important to those interested. 

This bill has had a stormy career in Congress; as [ am in- 
formed, the opposition has always been sufficiently effective to 
defeat it in the past. 

On the 4th of December, 1912, in the Sixiy-second Congress, 
the bill was passed by the House, only to die in the Senate. 
On the ist of April, 1914, in the Sixty-third Congress, this bill 
in substantially the same form was again passed in the House 
with but 75 dissenting votes, but the Senate refused to consider 
it. On the 16th of February, 1916, the same bill, in substan- 
tially the same form, was again enacted in the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress without a dissenting vote and without a roll call, and the 
Senate again refused to pass it, and now, in the Sixty-fiftfi 
Congress, this same bill was passed, but in a different form, 
and sent over io the Senate, and on the 3d of June the Senate 
passed the bill in the form we new have it here, and it is of 
vital importance that the House concur therein and enact the 
same bill without amendments if it is to become a law during 
this session. Ifence amendments and speeches played no part 
in the consideration of this legislation. The friends of the 
measure demanded a vote, and that promptly and without delay. 
This bill is not identical with the House bill, but accomplishes 
the purpose in a general way, which will be dropped when this 
one is enacted into law. 

The purpose of the bill is disclosed Dy its title. lt proposes to 
give to the widows of the soldiers who served in the War with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the Boxer rebellion in 
China the sum of $12 per month during widewhood and $2 per 
month for each dependent child under the age of 16, and this 
pension shall be granted to every income, ex 
clusive of her own labor, does net exceed S250 per year. There 
is also a provision that the pension shall be extended to insane, 
idiotic, or helpless children during the lifetime of sueh. 

This law is most just. Indeed, the first thought that 
into one’s Inind in considering its Shou'd these 


Tucsday, July 9, 


children of officers 
War with Spain, Vhilippine insur- 


wolimn whose 


Cones 


terms is, pen 
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as liberal as those we give the widows of the men 
who served in the War of the Rebellion, who under section 314 


s not be 


of the act of October 6, 1917, were placed on the pension roll at 
the rate of $25 per month, with the same provision as to help- 


jess children or children under the age of 16? 

My first impression was to offer an amendment to increase this 
nimount to $25 a month, but upon reflection and after consulta- 
tion with the friends of the measure in the House—there being 
quite a number of Spanish War veterans who are Members of 
the House—we agreed that we might thereby imperil the pas- 
sage of the bill and might prevent any pensions at this time 
being granted to these deserving widows and orphans of our 
hence we all canvassed and worked vigorously for the 
passage of the bill in its present form, with the hope that in the 
near future these widows can be placed on a parity with other 
soldiers’ widows. 

It is true, widows of Spanish-American War veterans are 
young and can help themselves more than the widows of the 
Civil War veterans, but the fact that they are young in many 
instances entails upon them the additional burden of having a 
family of young children to support. Our hope is that in the 


colnrades : 


near future they will receive their just and proper dues. 
Moreover, the provisions of this bill have the indorsement of 
the Spanish-American War Veterans’ Association and also the 


Veterans of Foreign Wars, and relying on these indorsements 
the friends of the bill on the floor of the House have done their 
very best to procure its prompt passage in its present form. 

The liability the General Government will incur by the passage 
of this act will be to place on the pension roll not to exceed 4,000 
very heedy widows, together with such children of these as come 
Within its provisions. 

In the War with Spain there were engaged, from first to last, 
443,000 soldiers and sailors. These were distributed about as 
100,000 Regulars, 335,000 Volunteers, and 8,000 sailors. 
During the War with Spain and the insurrection in the Philip- 
pines these were engaged in S26 battles and skirmishes, 515 
were killed or wounded in action, and over 12,000 died from dis- 
ease and exposure. This was the first war in which the Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors were called upon to serve’ in the Tropics 
under climatie and hygienie conditions entirely new and for 
which they were tetally unprepared. These men were all vol- 
unteers; neither bounty nor substitute money stimulated or in- 
duced them to enlist, nor was there a draft law that compelled 
them to do so. These men, therefore, embraced our most patri- 
otic citizens. They were willing to go, to leave all, and volun- 
teered to serve, and a liberal financial provision should be made 
to care for them and their dependents in this hour of their 
necessity. 

The percentage of losses in the Spanish War and in the Phil- 
ippine insurrection was larger proportionately than it has been 
thus far in the present war, and the deaths from disease were 
larger than it is believed they have been or will be in this pres- 
ent war. This indicates clearly how rapidly medical science has 
advanced and how much greater care the Government of the 
United States and charitable organizations cooperating with 
it now have for our brave soldiers engaged in the present gigan- 
tie military struggle. What a consolation it is to all of ws now, 
and what comfort it will be to those who have contributed to this 
great work of ameliorating the sufferings of this war in after 
years, to know that they have accomplished so much, 

For the first 12 months of the present great war we have been 
able to send to Europe, fixing the date between April, 1917, and 
July, 1918, about 1,000,000 American soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, While it is true these have not all been engaged on the 
battle front, yet up to the Ist of July the reports show that the 
deaths from wounds and disease combined only aggregate 8,634. 
The fatalities of the Spanish-American War, of practically the 
same length of time, with less than half the men engaged, were 
12,000. Therefore, judged by these melancholy figures, the 
Spanish-American War was more fatal to the men engaged in it 
than the present war has thus far been. 

It is therefore with great satisfaction that I cast my vote in 
favor of this bill, even though it is 20 years, practically, since 
the Spanish-American War occurred. This bill will do tardy 
justice to these deserving widows and dependents of those brave 
and patriotic men who volunteered to fight, and die if need 
be, in defense of the great principles of liberty for which the 
American Republie then contended. That was a most unselfish 
contest. It was the submission to the arbitrament of arms of 
2 most just cause—the expulsion of Spain from the Western 
Hemisphere, which was the plain duty of civilization. Spain 
had long maintained on the island of Cuba a cesspool infected 
with yellow fever and other contagious diseases which were 
constantly infecting our southern ports and, indeed, overrunning 
a large portion of our Southern States. Protests were in vain, 
and offers of medical and sanitary organizations 
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were indignantly repulsed; but finally, when the cruel butcher. BS 
Weyler, was placed in command as Captain General of Cubs F 
and dug a trocha across that island and deliberately set about. 
after dividing the island in half, to earry out the eruel anid 
relentless task of exterminating the entire population, Christian 
civilization could no longer remain passive, and the United 
States determined to put a stop to conditions that could no 
longer be tolerated. It was this character of warfare that these 
men, the husbands of these widows, volunteered to prosecute and 


did prosecute to a victorious conclusion. Pe 

The extraordinarily high death rate from disease among our ‘ 
troops during the, War with Spain, considered in the light 0; 
the number of soldiers engaged therein and its duration, mal ‘ 
this without doubt our most disastrous war. The terrible deni} fi 


rate of this war has not generally been appreciated. It fc: 
lowed too closely our great Civil War, where about 2,700,000 
men were engaged on the side of the North alone, and is n 
overshadowed by the present world war, into which we \ 
send perhaps 5,000,000 men, to ever receive the consideration 
to which it is entitled. Speaking from my own experience 
an officer in that war in charge of the transportation of tlx 
dead as well as of the living, I venture to state that more 
diers died from disease in the War with Spain, in propori 
to the number engaged, than in the War of the Rebellion 
will die from the same cause in the present gigantic struggle. 

My observation covers conditions at Camp Thomas, G 
Tampa, Fla., Cuba, and Porto Rico. These camps were plagu 
spots of fever, tropical dysentery, and other diseases. So 
notorious did these conditions become that my own State ot 
Pennsylvania, on information I in part furnished, rescued fro: 
these hospitals two Pullman trains loaded with these stric] 
heroes, and thereby saved nearly all of them from sure deat 

Let us here and now accord without reserve or hesitation to 
these noble volunteer soldiers the honor and praise thai 
justly theirs and to their widows and orphans the gratuity of 
a grateful people, deferred already, alas, too long. 

The effect of this victory was not to humiliate or to conquer 
Spain, for we fired not one shot against the integrity of tl: 


’ 


Spanish nation, we torpedoed not a single ship flying tli 
Spanish flag, but we liberated Cuba and set up therein 
republic and have sustained it ever since. The Philippin 


Islands were cast upon us by a merciful and all-wise Provi- 
dence, and we are educating and training them to becom ’ 
either a self-governed colony of our own or an independent 
nation, as the natives of the Philippines themselves may deier- 
mine. After completing this war of conquest we paid Spain 
$20,000,000 for public improvements she had in the Philippines 
and for the island of Porto Rico, which we were compelled to 
take to protect our Panama Canal, and $12,000,000 to th 
friars for the title to lands which we have since vested in tl 
government of the Philippine Islands. This liberal, fair, and 
righteous course of conduct upon the part of our Governme 
is without precedent in the history of warfare between nation 
and has no parallel in the treatment given by a strong nation 
to a weak one in the hour of victory, and has even won 

us the lasting friendship of Spain herself. 

The widows of these noble men, inspired by such high and 
lofty ideals, have at last received a measure of the recogniti: 
due them by the enactment of this legislation and the granting 
to them of these just pensions, 
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SPEECH 


HON. HORACE M. TOWNER, 
OF IOWA, 


In rue Hovsr or Representatives, 
Friday, June 7, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Un 
had under consideration the bill (S. 4557) to provide for vocatio 
rehabilitation and return to civil employment of disabled persons (is 
charged from the military and naval forces of the United States, and fol 
other purposes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, in accordance with the 
arrangements made with Judge Towner, who has charge of t 
bill on the Republican side of the House, and representing t 
Republican section of the committee, I shall make a very bri 
preliminary statement with reference to the bill and then yield 


to the gentleman from Iowa. * * * For the present I yield 


to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TowNer}]. 





I 


‘yr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of great pleasure 
| of us that throughout the various preliminary steps in 
reparation of this bill there has been the most cordial co- 
“tion, not only between the majority and minority members 

Ilouse Committee on Education but also between the 
» and House committees. After consideration by these 
ittees of the bill separately they held joint hearings and 
dered the provisions of the bill in the light of the informa- 

Ee ud testimony submitted in the most courteous and har- 

us spirit, with the single purpose of providing for the con- 
ci ation of Congress a measure that would most effectually 
ihe supremely important and beneficent objects of the 
ition. 
yocational training of disabled soldiers and sailors by the 
Government on the general plan now proposed is a new idea 
yed and put into operation during the present war. Ali 
incipal nations engaged have now adopted some form of 
ionitt training as part of the rehabilitation of their soldiers 
led in the service, 
was perhaps the first to take up the work systemati- 
call The mayor of Lyon founded the first training school for 
ed soldiers. This school has become famous and has served 
s model for many others. France has new over a hundred 
centers for reeducation. 
In England the trade schools, which already were doing a 
variety of vocational work, have been utilized in training 
subled soldiers and sailors. Many other schools have added 
for the work, and manufactories and workshops aid 
training and providing empioyment for those who return 
ervice disabled. 
in the war a military hospital commission was organ- 
Canada which at once undertook this rehabilitation work. 
s since been developed under Government direction and 
until i¢ has become one of the most efficient systems 
It is from the Canadians we have derived most help 
planning of our own system. 

Coming into the war after the other nations had developed 

ir systems of rehabilitation, the United States has had the 
of their experience, and in the formulation of the pro- 
legislation we have endeavored to avoid the mistakes and 
pt the approved methods experience has demonstrated best 
ed to existing conditions and our industrial needs. 
HOW THE BILL FORMED. 
hill in its present form is the result of about six months’ 
‘tigation and consideration. It is preeminently a war 
The Council of National Defense called a meeting to 
ler the proposition, composed of representatives of the 
is branches of the Government and experts in vocational 
After consideration this conference selected a committee 
osed of representatives of the Army, the Navy, the War- 

I lnsurance Bureau, the Interior Department, the Surgeon 

Office, the Federal Board of Voeational Education, 

e Secretary of the Council of National Defense, to formu- 


nee 
ree 


WAS 


re. 


al’s 


jans for legislation. This committee reported to the | 
( et members of the Council of National Defense, which 


ved the plan outlined. Tentative bills were submitted to 
omimittees of the Senate and the House. These committees 
hearings and consideration adopted the principles of the 
hich is now under consideration. Identical bills were in- 
ced simultaneously in the Senate and the House. The 
e first considered their bill, and after three days of care- 
nd eritical debate passed it as it comes to us by a unani- 


vote, 
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| benefits 


first attempt to provide for vocational training under na- | 


provisions was made in 1862 by the passage of the Morrill 
This law gave to each State 30,000 acres of public land for 
Senator and Representative in Congress for the support of 
ist one college in each State, the leading object of which 
be to teach agriculture and the mechanie arts. 


i; returned to the service, he is placed in a 


Subse- | 


acts supplemented this legislation and direct appropria- | 


~ trom the Treasury were made. 
road and comprehensive aet was passed February 22, 1917. 
act created a Federal Board for Voeational Education con- 
ug of seven members—the Secretary of Agriculture, the See- 
y of Labor, the Secretary of Commerce, the Commissioner 
©: Kdueation, and three citizen members representing respec- 
vely labor, agriculture, and manufacturing. The law provides 
uppropriations from the National Treasury contingent upon 

amount provided by the State or loeality. All the States 
© aecepted under the provisions of the law and the system 
is how fully organized and in operation. The system is meeting 
Wilh general approval and the work of the board thus far has 
been universally commended. 

liumediately upon its organization the Federal board wnder- 
took the establishment of a series of special war training Classes, 


and began an investigation to meet the for the voea- 
tienal training of disabled soldiers as they were returned from 
service. So that they have anticipated as fur as authorized 
the work now to be committed to them. 

It is to this board, already created for vocational trainil 
and already in successful operation, that the execution of 
present law is to be committed. 


demands 


the 
We may consider ourselves for- 


tunate that we have already in existence an operative commiis- 
sion so well adapted to carry inio successful execution the pro- 
Visions of the contemplated legislation. 

WAR-RISK INSURANCE ACT. 

The esiablishment of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance was 
the commencement of a series of legislative enactments of very 
great importance. Already seven acts have been passed by 
Congress relating to the subject. The aet of October 6, 1917, 
made provisions for allotments to the families of soldiers and 


sailors, and for insurance for the benefit of injured 
and for benefits, in case of death, to their families. This is one 
of the most comprehensive and liberal acts ever passed by any 
nation for the protection of its soldiers and their families. One 
of the provisions of the act gives disability compensation to those 
injured in the service graduated upon the extent the disa- 
bility and the number of the seldier’s family. 

Soldiers or sailors accepting voeational training under. the pro- 
visions of this proposed bill are not deprived of any of the ber 
fits of such disability compensation. It continues both to the 
disabled soldier and to his family just the same as if he were 
not taking the training. Neither does the aceeptance of a civil 
position after training, with wages or 
his family of disability compensation. The Government 
tinues to pay him what the law pr in addition to what 
he earns on his own account. Neither does the acceptance of 
under the proposed vocational-training legislation in 

affect the Government insurance taken out by the 
His family will receive its benefits just the same as if 
the soldier were not taking the training. 
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a salary, deprive him or 
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PROVISIONS OF THE PRESENT RILL. 
Out of all this investigation and this legislation has come the 
bill now before us. It is based upon the idea of vocational 
training already established as a national policy. It is to be 


administered by the Federal board already in the active work 
of vocational training. It a part of and supplementary to 
our already adopted plan for compensation for those injured in 
the service. It is a rounding out and completion of pians for 
the compensation and protection of the soldiers and sailors of 
the Nation, the most complete, the most humane, and the most 
gsenerous ever adoptel by any nation in time of war. 

Under the provisions of the bill any persen who has been in- 
jured while in the military or naval service, and who after 
discharge shall be unable to resume his former occupation or to 
carry on some other gainful occupation, shall be furnished such 
vocational training as the Federal Board for Vocational Educa 
tion shall prescribe and provide. Compensation is continued dur 
ing the time while such training is carried on both for the 
and his family. A soldier is free to accept or reject such train 
ing; itis not made compulsory. At the conclusion of such course 
of training the Federal board, in cooperation with the Depart 
ment of Labor, is to provide for the placement of such rehabil 
tated persons in civil employment. The sum of $2,000,000 
appropriated for the support of the work. 

Under the plan proposed this is what will happen to an Ameri 
can soldier wounded in battle in France: First, he will be sept 
to an American base hospital. There he will receive such sur 
gical and medical attention as is required. If he can not be 
hospital ship and 
brought back to the United States. He is placed in one of our 
receiving hospitals and is there given such rest and attention 
as is required. If his condition will permit, he is then 
furlough for a visit to his home. After his vac sent 
to the central hospital, of which there are 16, nearest his home, 
where his medical or surgical treatment is continued. During 
the period of his hospital treatment the questi f hi 
tional training is considered. It is contemplated that 
ments enter into this proposition: First, the desire of 
jured man. As far as possible regard is given to this. 
the opinion of the medical officers Who have control and dire 
tion of his physical rehabilitation. Third, the advice of the 
vocational expert who, with knowledge of the individual and Is 
capacities, must determine where in the industrial world he can 
be most advantageously placed. 

In cases where it can be done the man will be 
previous occupation. Especially is that true with agricultural 
workers. Occupations must be selected, however, that do not 
require effort incompatible with the soldier's disability. As far 
as possible his past experience will be utilized. If a man has 


Is 
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worked in a factory at one part of the work for which he is not 
fitted because of his disability, another place in the factory may 
be found for him. A mechanic may become a designer or super- 
intendent; a mason or carpenter, an inspector. Those who have 
lost urms or legs may become bookkeepers, stenographers, teach- 
ers, and so forth. Places may be found for the seriously dis- 
abled ruaning news stands, small shops, lunch counters, and so 
forth. 

The occupation determined, it may be that his vocational edu- 
eation will begin in the hospital as part of his therapeutical 
treatment. Functional rehabilitation is sometimes a slow and 
tedious process and must be carried ca under medical super- 
Vision. All this time the soldier is still in the service. He is not 
discharged until he is physically well, 

When discharged the soldier, if he elects to pursue a course 
for vocational training, is placed under the supervision of the 
board, 
The average is probably about 6 months. 

After the course is completed a position is found and the 

suunded soldier takes his place as a wage earner and qa self- 
supporting independent member of society, 





RESULTS. 
The ; 


exper 


practical results of this work, as demonstrated by the 
ience of all the belligerent nations engaged in the present 
wir. have been not only satisfactory but astonishing. 

The experience of other nations, and especially Canada, whose 
relation to the war most nearly approximates our own, has 
shown that about 1 per cent each vear of the enlisted men will 
he returned as proper subjects for vocational rehabilitation. 
That will mean that for every million men we send across 10,000 
each year will be returned to us to receive the benefits of this 


legislation. If we have 3,000,000 men in service, 30,009 each 
venr will return disabled; if 5,000,000, preparation must be 
made to eare for 50,000. It will be seen from this statement 


that while the percentage seems small, the unprecedented num- 
bers engaged muke the task a tremendous one. 

Out of those disabled who are proper subjects for vocational 
training, about SO per cent voluntarily take the work. 
and enter successtully into civil employment. 

Mr. Kidner, secretary of the Canadian commission, who was 
sent here by the Canadian Government at the request of our 
Government to assist in the formulation of this legislation, in his 
testimony before the Senate and House committee said : 

We have had no reluctance on the part of our men in Canada to un- 
dertake this training. They are eager to take it. 

Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, who was sent to Canada to study their system, re- 
ports: 

I have never seen in any schoolhouse in America such application 
and such uniformly good, earnest couduct as there was on the part of 
soldiers undergoing reeducation in the schools of the Canadian com- 
mission, 

The success of those who have taken this vocacional training 
and have found places in civil employment has been remarkable. 
Dr. Prosser, as a result of his observations in Canada, says: 


I have seen man after man, who after the Civil War would have been | 


dependent all his days on his meager pension, going out after a course 
of vocational rehabilitation to earn $75, $80, $90, $100, $125, and $150 
per month. Such men are not only doing their work acceptably, but 
earning their wages, not as charity, but as productive workers, meeting 
the requirements of the tasks at which they are engaged. 

Instances might be multiplied where men after such training 
secure much better positions and are receiving much higher 
wages than they did before the war. 

Mr. Kidner told us of a man who had been a structural-steel 
worker who was injured in the knee, so that he could not con- 
tinue his former employment. He took six months’ training in 
shop mathematies and drafting and is now earning a good deal 
more than he ever before earned. 

Farmers so injured as not to be able to do general farm work 
are given courses that enable them to run farm tractors. 
with some knowledge of motors become skilled 
in that line. 

The majority of the vocational teachers in Canada are re- 
turned men. Out of 30 district vocational directors, 25 are 
returned disabled officers. 

Mr. Holder, of the Federal Board, gave some interesting in- 
stances: 

A bricklayer, after a course of training, was reemployed by 
his old employer as an estimator and cost accountant at 85 
cents an hour. 

A machinist who before the war ran a drill press qualified to 
take a position in the tool room at $125 per month. 

A boiler maker took a six-month course in mechanieal draw- 
ing and secured a position at much better wages than he had 
ever received before, 
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The course varies in length from 3 months to 18 months. | 


And out | 
of those who take the work a like proportion complete the course | 


Many | 
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A mechanic working for $3 a day before the war, after train. 
ing was appointed foreman in a machine shop at more than twice 
his former salary. 

A driver of a milk wagon is now working at a good salary as a 
mechanical draftsman. 
| A Polish laborer working in a coal mine has now become a 
skilled carpenter. 

Instances could be indefinitely increased. One of the mosj 
| remarkable features of the work lies in the fact that no amount 
of injury seems to incapacitate a man from carrying on some 
| gainful occupation. Places and work for the totally blind are 
easily found. Those with both legs gone can find work fo, 
their arms. The loss of arms seems a disability easily over- 
come, Many are working at farm labor with both arms gone, 

An instance is given of a Canadian injured in a shell explo 
sion. Both legs were blown off and one eye out. He was taken 
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| to a wholesale jewelry house and given a course in silver polis] 
| ing, soldering, and gilding. He is now earning $75 per month 
| in addition to his total-disability allowance and is happy in his 
| work. 
| A Canadian captain lost both eyes in the service. He was 
taught to run a typewriter and is now taking dictation direc: 
from a dictaphone and is taking the trouble reports over the 
long-distance telephone all the way along the lines from Niagara 
to Toronto. He makes out his trouble reports on sheets of pap: 
with 12 rulings, with the date, time of day, the trouble, the 
peak load, the low load, the number of minutes, to all of which 
he signs his name. This he does accurately and just as I 
as those who have eyesight. 

WHAT IT DOES FOR THE MEN, 

It is the report from all the countries at war that the first 
effect of a serious injury upon a soldier is a state of depression 
and extreme discouragement. The loss of his eyesight or of 
a leg or an arm seems an insuperable obstacle to future profit 
able activity. This must be quickly met and overcome. He must 
| be shown that there is profitable work that he can do; that he 
| can be so trained that his disability need not prove serious 
handicap; that this training will be given him in addition to his 
disability allowance, and a place found for him at the compl 
| tion of his training in profitable employment. Hope comes, an 
| bition is awakened, the future brightens. Immediately plans 
for his training and future work are discussed, and a new jin- 
terest in life is awakened. 

It is not pity these injured men want; it is a chance, 
do not want to be considered objects of charity. They desire 
to give to society as much as they take from it. They can not 
bear to be considered dependents and want their dependency 
to be removed as soon as possible. What they receive from the 
Government as disability allowance is but part of a soldier's 
pay under modern systems and can be received without hesiti- 
tion or protest under provisions of the general law. If in addi- 
tion to this, and still under provisions of the general law that 
apply to every other soldier as to himself, the injured man 
ean receive a vocational training that will overcome his dis- 
ability, he will be placed in a position where he ean look the 
world in the face with cowrage and self-respect. It is the re 
making of a man. The soldier won our admiration and praise 
when he gave all his splendid manhood to the service of lis 
eountry in her hour of need. He will win it again when, with 
like courage and devotion, he takes his place once more in civil 
life as an independent, self-supporting member of society, tlic 
ideal American citizen. 

THE NAVION’S OBLIGATION. 

A recognition of the Nation’s obligation for the rehabilitation 
of its injured soldiers removes the feeling of dependency and 
increases the sense of self-respect in the soldier. Yo make him 
feel that the Government is generous and grateful but is under 
no legal or moral obligation to him after discharge, and that 
whatever is given or done is from purely philanthropic motives. 
| makes the soldier consider himself an object of charity, That 
is neither just nor wise. The Government took the man sound 
and well, It put him in service where his life was jeopardized 
and where he was injured and incapacitated from pursuing : 
| gainful occupation. It is the duty of the Government to retui 
the man to his home and family just as nearly rehabilitate 
both physically and vocationally as can be done. 

3esides, this is economically the better policy. No greater 
| service ean be rendered the Nation than to make every citize! 
a self-supporting unit of society. The waste involved in the 
complete support of thousands of dependents is doubly a loss. 
First, because of the direct outlay, and second, because the de- 
pendent is contributing nothing to the productive capacity © 
the country. 

In the nations at war across the seas this fact was early made 
| evident. Every able-bodied man was called to arms. The trades, 
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'and especially the war trades, had to be carried on largely )» 








a Fs 
n, old men, and children. ‘The injured were being re- 
«] from the front by tens of thousands. They were eager 
, something to help carry on the war. Their rehabilitation 
ustrinl service became apparent and imperative. Their 
- hus been wonderful, Many of the trades are using the 
roryryed soleiers, and some of them are carried on almost ex- 
; ely by them. The total amount of work accomplished is 
iuree, exceeding all expectations. The soldiers themselves 
appy because they are working, as are their comrades at 
rout, helping to win the war. 
is from every possible standpoint, for the good of the sol- 
nd for the good of the Nation, this legislation is justified. 
i eratified to have a part in securing the passage of this 
ation, which, I believe, will be considered as among the 
beneficial we have passed in aid of the prosecution of the 
I hope and believe that the House will on careful consid- 
‘ ion puss the bill, as did the Senate, by a unanimous vote. 
\s applied to this legislation and to that of like character 
l, has preceded it, how appropriate are the words of Abra- 
Lincoln in his second inaugural: 
Let us strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the Nation's 
_ to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for his 
wd bis orphan, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just 
umong ourselves and with all nations, 
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status of Alien Seldiers in the Different Armies of the 
; World. 
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N. JACOB E. MEEKER, 


OF MISSOURI, 
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IN tne House or Representatives, 
Friday, July 12, 1918. 


MEIER. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
d my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 
Jacosn Ki. Meeker, M. C., or Missouri, IN THE 
REPRESENTATIVES, MONDAY, JUNE 3, 1918. 

[hEIKER. Mr. Speaker, about a year ago, after we had 

the war, we discovered that some 40,000 or 50,000 Ameri- 

ens had entered the armies of England, France, and 

( . We learned at that time that the men who had taken 

ullegiance to the British Crown had decitizenized 

Steps were taken to repatriate those men. That 

on hus alrerdy been enacted. However, at the time that 

s under discussion in the Committee on Immigration and 

ization the question came up as to the status of alien 

in the different nations throughout the world. I took 

question with the representatives of the several countries 

hout the world, requesting that they provide me with the 

‘ich an alien desiring to enter the military or naval serv- 

ust take. T also requested that they supply me with in- 

ion on the following subjects: 

t, as to how the taking of this oath affects the citizenship 

nation whose army the alien enters. 


HOCSE OF 


ii Of 


i ives, 


ul, does the taking of the oath make him a citizen in 
or in part in thet country? 
|, how does it affeet him as regards the right of fran- 


devolution of property, marriage and divorcee, and receiv- 
nsion from the Government? 

th, should an alien who has taken the oath of allegiance 
rved in the military 


On & 
Hh om 


yi 


‘anted a pension become a citizen of another nation, 
he thereby forfeit his pension? 
‘ec is ones thing about which we need to be thinking: Under 
‘sent laws, if an alien, leaving his family in the United 
~, has joined the forees of one of our cobelligerents, is 
d there, and comes back, he can not be admitted to the 
| States, because he might become a public charge. 
f the questions which we are going to have to think about 
) discuss also. with our cobelligerents is this: Will these 
cerents of ours permit the pensions to follow these 
ded alieus who desire to return to the United States? If 
do, then there is no danger whatever of their becoming 


i charges in the United States. The more you think on 
t utus of soldiers in alien armies the more difficult and deli- 
G uu Will see the situution will become as time goes on after 
» os 


data which I have here this morning and which I am 
ting is not comptete. It is such a long task to get all the 


or naval forces and for that service | 
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| allegiance. 
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information on the subject-that I felt it might be better to put 
in now the data which we have and add to it as we may be able 
to get further light on the subject. I do not have here a report 
from China or from Russia, and, of course, not from Germany. 
A few of the smaller nations are yet to be heard from. I have 
not yet been able to obtain copies of the oaths taken by aliens 
entering the service of some of these nations, but the data which 
has been collected thus far is sufficient to show that practically 
no two nations in the world have the same system of taking 
aliens inte their service or the same rules for providing for the 
men after they have finished their military service. This cor- 
respondence has convineed me that the United States has gone 
far ahead of any other nation in providing and caring for the 
aliens who enter her military service. There is much work yet 
to be done looking toward the final adjustment of the relations 
that should be maintained between our Government and the 
aliens who have served- under the colors of our cobelligerents 
who are returning to this country in the hope of once mors 
being with their families. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman state the result of his 
investigation as to ascertaining what France has done and will 
do for those Americans who have been members of the Foreign 
Legion? 

Mr. MEEKER. I can not offer any data on that subject. Of 
course, as I said, I think it will be absolutely necessary for us 
in a council of nations, which must inevitably come in the not 
far-distant future, to work out an entirely new system of caring 
for the alien soldiers who may pass from one country to anotber. 
At present we have not the duta on the point the gentleman has 
raised. 

The following infermation is compiled from reports received: 

ARGENTINA, 

Argentine military and naval forces are organized under the 
compulsory military law, therefore foreigners have nothing to 
do with that service and in peace times can not enter it. 

There have been in other times what they called “ foreign 
legions” fighting in time of war under the flag, but generally 
men serving in those legions have finished their services with the 
war without becoming citizens. If they have continued in the 
service, as has been the case several times, they have not been 
able to belong to the army or navy without being naturalized 
Argentines in accordance with the laws of Argentina. 

A naturalized citizen who enjoys a pension from the Argen- 
tine Government loses his pension if he resigns his citizenship. 

BOLIVIA. 

The fact of an alien taking military service in Bolivia does not 
make him a citizen and does not in any way affect his rights con- 
cerning property or his marriage obligations. 

If pension is granted an alien, the right is not lost unless he 
should go to a country actually at war with Bolivia. 


BRAZIL. 


In both corps of the navy—national marines and naval bat- 
| talions—foreigners are not admitted. Foreigners may only be 


accepted in the corps as extra firemen; are under contract for a 
period, subject to military law, not required to give 
In other words, they are civilians under military 
status while in the service of the navy. 

Enlisted men do not lose original nationality, as the enlistment 
is not equivalent to naturalization. 

Foreigners are placed in same class as natives in all that con- 
cerns acquisition and enjoyment of rights. It understood 
that foreigners serving as soldiers have, with slight restrictions 
peculiar to their occupations, all civil rights which they enjoyed 
before enlisting, as follows: Contractual rights, marriage, rais- 
ing family, divorce, property, disposal of property, inter-vivos 
or extestamento, enjoyment of prizes, pensions, life ins 


is 


urance, 


| Foreigners once admitted to the ranks as sailors shall not be 


entitled to political or electoral rights. 


A pensioner of the State loses his pension if he goes to any 
foreign country without permission of the Government, but 
pensioner does not suffer any restriction if, before he leaves 
for foreign country, he obtains an official permit, even though 


he is a naturalized citizen. 
BULGARIA. 

No alien can enter the military or naval Bulgaria 
unless. he first becomes naturalized a Bulgarian citizen, 
thereby acquiring all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 

Alien civilians may be employed in offices which have no con- 
nection with active military service, such as clerks in the minis- 
try of war, leaders of military bands, ete. 

Should an alien who has taken the oath allegiance and 
served in the military or naval forces, and for that service been 
granted a pension from the Bulgarian Government, become u 


citizen of another nation, he thereby forfeits his pension, and 
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general 


he return to Bulgaria he would be liable in case of a 
inobilization to be drafted into service. 
CHILE, 

Ioreigners are admitted to the Chilean Army only under con- 
tracts when their services are indispensable or as attachés at 
ihe request of some friendly government; this also applies to 
the navy. 

COLOMBIA, 

No one can be admitted to the army without taking an oath 
to support and defend the constitution and to comply with all 
the obligations it imposes. This oath of itself does not make a 
citizen of Colombia, and does not modify the statutes as to per- 
sonal and real property of foreigners in Colombia, or to exercise 
the rights, natural and-civil, that the laws of Colombia establish. 

DENMARK. 

Every man who is in possession of Danish citizenship is liable 
io military service, but only those aliens who have acquired a 
fixed residence in Denmark, and then only in so far as no treaty 
with a foreign State or the alien’s duty toward such foreign 


Siate as a subject thereof would prevent the drafting of the 
alien into Danish military service. Neither the taking of the 


oath nor the military service would make an alien a Danish citi- 
zen nor affect his status in civil life. 

All officials and officers appointed by the King are entitled to 
2 pension under certain conditions, but otherwise pension must 
be granted by special act. As a rule a pension can not, without 
special permission, be paid to a pensioner living outside of Den- 
mnark, but a mere change of citizenship would not affect the title 
to “& pension. 


ENGLAND, 


The law forbids the giving of a commission to an alien, and 
sh enlisted alien is net capable of being promoted to a com- 
mission, As regards other aliens, if a soldier is a negro or a per- 
son of color, by enlisting in His Majesty’s regular forces he 
hecomes entitled to all the privileges of a natural-born British 
subject. This will not give him any right of franchise unless 


he has a franchise qualification in some other way; and as 
regards devolution of property, marriage, and divorce, these 
depond generally on demicile and not on nationality. As re- 


vards other aliens enlisting, they do not by so doing get any 
civil rights of British subjects. They, therefore, get no right of 
franchise, and as regards devolution of property, marriage, and 
cliverce, that depends generally on domicile and not on nation- 
ality; but so far as it may in any case depend on nationality, 
they would not be treated as British subjects. 

As regards the right to receive a pension, an enlisted alien 
is in exactly the same position as any other soldier. In case of 
war between his country and Great Britain, his pension would 
not be paid to him during the war, and his pension ceases to 
he payable, except in special cases, if he ceases to reside in 
British dominions. If an alien or any other soldier becomes the 
subject of another nation, there is no provision to deprive him 
of his pension. Pension rights are not the creation of statutes 
but of royal warrants or orders in councils, as the ease may be, 
which provide for payment of pensions, if the money be pro- 
vided by Parliament. There is no legal obligation on the State 
to pay any pension, but only an obligation of honor based on the 
fact that the State had pledged its credit. The above remarks 
apply generally to naval pensions. 

‘The following oath is taken at the time of enlistment: 

1, ————, do make oath that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to His Majesty King George the Fifth, his heirs and successors, and 
that I will, as in duty bound, honestly and faithfully defend Lis 
Majesty, his heirs and successors, in person, crown, and dignity against 
all enemies, and will observe and obey all orders of His Majesty, his 
heirs and successors, and of all the generals and officers set over me, 
So help me God, 

VYRANCE, 

An alien who desires to enter the military or naval service of 
Irance is not asked to take an oath. He has only, under the 
present circumstances, to sign a paper pledging himself to serve 
While the present war lasts. 

(REECE, 

As a rule, no one but a Greek subject is admitted to the mili- 
tury or naval service in Greece. Exception is made in special 
eases when foreigners are eccepted as special instructors, in 
which case their status is determined in details by a special Jaw. 
In such eases the foreigners do not acquire the Greek citizen- 
ship. 

GUATEMALA, 

The Government has, on occasions, employed aliens as in- 
structors and professors for the Artitlery and Military Academy, 
and they have been employed under a contract, but at present 
there are no aliens in the army. ‘These aliens have been 
ebliged, of course, to take the oath to observe the laws of the 
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country Q@uring their stay. All aliens take the oath 


constitution of the Republic. 


on 


the 
An alien who serves either in the 
army or any other position in the Government has to become q 


citizen, thereby losing any other citizenship. 


HAITI. 

No foreigner can be admitted to the Haitian Army or marine 
before declaring his intention to settle in Haiti and swearing 
that he renounces all other countries. This rule admits of 
exceptions and does not apply to American citizens who, con- 
formable to the convention between the Republic of Haiti ang 
the United States of America, are named by the President of 
Haiti of the proposal of the United States to organize and com- 
mand the new organization of gendarmes of Haiti. 

A naturalized foreigner who has obtained a military pensi: 
from the Government of Haiti can not be denationalized. 

HONDURAS, 

During the stay of an alien in military or naval service hie 
must obey the laws and ordinances as well as any Honduras: 
citizen. ‘The taking of the oath does not make him a eitizen, 

If he has served in military or naval forces, and for that 
service is granted a pension from the Government, becones 
a citizen of another nation, he thereby forfeits his pension. 

TIOLLAND, 


No aliens are taken into the Duich Home Army at any tink 
With the possible exception of surgeon officers. Allens may 
enter the Dutch Colonial Army in peace times, 

An enlisted mn signs a promise that he will serve six y 
or Whatever the term may happen to be. An officer swears 
Joyalty to the sovereign, obedience to the laws, and submission 
to military discipline. These obligations are net considered 2 
expressing or implying renunciation of citizenship in any oth 
country. ‘To enter the Dutch home military service there mu 
be naturalization before either obligation can be taken. Neither 
obligation affects devolution of property, marriage, or divorc 

A Dutch soldier receiving a pension will forfeit it if he 
comes a citizen of another country. 

A foreigner can enlist only in the colonial army of the Du 
Kast Indies; they can not enlist in the home army. By su 
enlistment and by the oath required therefor, he dees 1 
acquire the Dutch citizenship, but he is entitled to a pens 
according to the rules and regulations of the service, 

ITALY, 

Only Italian citizens have the privilege of serving in 
Italian Army and Navy, and are therefore requested to take t! 
oath, 

Aliens may volunteer for service, and take the oath onl) 
they were born in the Italian Kingdom, or if they were born 
from parents having resided there at least 10 years at the time 
of their birth. By so doing they acquire Italian citizenship. 
Ttalians who have lost their citizenship are admitted to serve 
and take the eath and thus resume the citizenship they had los'. 

JAPAN, 


There is no legal impediment against the entry of an ali 
into the service, provided the Government so desires or orders, 
but his foreign nationality will preclude him from enjoying °v 
exercising rights and duties exclusively pertaining to a Jap: 
nese subject. However, were he so admitted, his citizens); 
would not be affected even partially, nor would he change |iis 
status at all in respect to the right of franchise, devolution + 
property, marriage, and divorcee. The minister of home affairs 
may, with the sanction of the Emperor, permit the naturaliz: 
tion of an alien who has done specially meritorious service to 
Japan, Without regard to ordinary requirements. 

There is no statute covering the case of an alien in general in 
regard to pensions. It may be paid on the basis of the contra: 
entered into between the Government and the party concerned, 
or, lacking that, by the special grant of the Government. ‘Tl 
Japanese Government is actually paying pensions to a few 
man professors who used to be in its civil service. 

NICARAGUA, 


An alien may obtain employment in the militia, but he 1 
previously resign the protection of his own Government. Phe 
taking of the oath does not affect the citizenship of an alien 
at all; either it affects him as regards thé right of franclilse, 
devolution of property, marriage and divorce, and receivin: 
pension from the Government. In order that an alien Mmiy 





become a citizen of Nicaragua it is necessary that he reside in 
the country for at least two consecutive years, and after thi 
that he make a declaration to the bureau of naturalization, ©” 
that he obtain the charta of naturalization in conformity wit 
the law. 
as those conferred by the constitution to the Nicaraguans. 


1 


Foreigners in Nicaragua enjoy. the same civil a . 
iB 








———— 





very few cases the law establishes differences between a Nica- 
raguan and an alien. 

An alien who has served in the army or navy of Nicaragua 
will enjoy the same privileges and pensions that a Nicaraguan 
would enjoy, and by the fact that he became a citizen of another 
natiop he would not forfeit these privileges and pensions. 

NORWAY. 

With the exception of salaried officers, no soldier takes an 
oath. The conscription oath was abolished in 1891. Military 
duty has no effect upon citizenship in Norway. Persons other 
than native-born Norwegians may be taken for duty when they 
ars domiciled in the land. The fact that a foreigner resides in 
Norway, however, does not mean that he must serve; neither 
does the law state that he shall have resided in Norway for a 
certain length of time, but his relations to Norway must be so 
firm that he must really be domiciled here. <A foreigner who 
does military duty in Norway does not for that reason become 
a Norwegian subject. 

Military duty has no influence upon the right to voie, nor 
upon the transfer of property, marriage, or divorce. Only sub- 
jects of Norway can vote, and foreigners may not acquire prop- 
erry lawfully except by permission of the King. 

At present there are no fixed rules for pensions other than 
for salaried officers. .A pensioner who resides out of Norway 
will not be paid his pension except by permission of the King, 
when drawing kroner 200 or over, and when drawing less, per- 
mission must be obtained from the department. These rules 
apply to both civil and military pensioners. 

PANAMA. 

Panama has no army or navy, the national police corps being 
the only corporation in charge of the custody of publie order. 
There is no objection to foreigners joining the police corps, and 
the oath consists in swearing to defend the constitution and 
laws of the country. 

An alien joining the police corps does not lose his citizenship, 
eceording to the Panama laws, and this loss depends only upon 
the laws of the country of which the alien is a citizen. 

PERU. 

No aliens are permitted to serve in the Peruvian Army. <A 
few aliens are serving in the Peruvian Army as engineers and 
mechanics. Their condition is similar to that of individuals 
engaged by contract for a given period of time, and they do not 
thereby become Peruvian citizens. Citizenship is acquired 
after a residence in Peru of two years, without requiring an 
oath. Aliens in Peru possess the same rights affecting property 
and marriage as Peruvians. As regards divorce, their rights 
are governed by the laws of their country. 

No pension has ever been granted by the Peruvian Govern- 
ment to any alien, and should a naturalized Peruvian citizen 
become a citizen of another country he would thereby forfeit 
his pension. 

PORTUGAL. 

There is no provision of law authorizing the enlistment of 
aliens in the Portuguese Army or Navy. 

Naturalized citizens are subject to compulsory service. 

SALVADOR, 

The foreigner in Salvador who desires to enter the national 
army must swear loyalty to the country and absolute subimis- 
sion to the authorities. 

When a foreigner joins the army simply as an instructor, 
he does not lose by that fact his citizenship nor acquire that of 
Salvador, 

The soidier, as well as the civilian, who adopts another na- 


tionality, naturally loses rights that belonged to his former | 


citizenship. 
SERBIA, 


An alien desiring to enter the Serbian Army must take an | 
eath of fidelity to his superiors and of submission to the mili- | 


tary laws. Service in the army does not affect his citizenship 
Without his express wish to that effect. The taking of the oath 
does not make him a citizen of Serbia if he does not wish so. 
The Serbian citizenship is obtained only by the written request 
of the alien. 

Aliens serving in the Serbian Army do not change their civil 
status in respect to the rights of franchise, property, marriage, 
ver divorce. They are considered as volunteers. 

SIAM. 

Aliens entering the Siamese Army do not take an oath, but 
sign a contract, which varies according to the nature of the 
employment 

The only way in which Siamese citizenship may be acquired 
by an alien is through his naturalization by law or by special 
decree of the King. 
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SPAIN 

To enter the army of Spain one must be a Spanish subject or 
a naturalized Spaniard. The oath to the flag is sworn after 
having entered the army and after having received elementary 
instruction. 

Spanish citizenship is obtained by acquiring a letter of natu- 
ralization or by acquiring residence in any municipality of the 
monarehy, the rights of Spanish citizens being acquired thereby. 

If a person deriving a pension on account of services in the 
Spanish Army acquires foreign citizenship, he loses his pension, 

The same laws apply to the navy. 

SWEDEN, 

No alien is admitted to the army or navy of Sweden. 

An alien must have resided in the country for at least three 
years previous to his admission as a citizen and before enter- 
ing either army or navy must have been naturalized and been 
adinitted to Swedish citizenship. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The Swiss constitution provides for a universal military 
service. 

Subject to al! such service are all male citizens from 20 to 44 
years of age. 

Aliens are exempt from service and can under no circum- 
stances serve in the Swiss armed forces. 

No pensions are paid by the Swiss Government. 

TURKEY. 

No oath is required from Turkish subjects nor aliens who 
desire to enter the military or naval forees of Turkey. 

The enlistment in the Turkish Army or Navy does not make 
an alien a subject of the Ottoman Empire either in whole or in 
part. 

It does not affect him as regards the right of franchise, devolu- 
tion of property, marriage, or divorce. 

The soldier and his family are entitled to receive a pension 
from the Government. 

If an alien takes the oath of allegiance to the Turkish Empire 
and serves in the military and naval forces, and for that service 
is granted a pension, becomes a citizen of another nation he 
forfeits his pension. 

UNITED STATES. 

The oath, when taken by an alien, does not affeet his citizen- 
ship in the United States. It does not make him a citizen in 
whole or in part. It does not affect franchise, devolution of 
property, marriage and divorcee, or a pension—except as to In- 
dian wars. 

In time of peace no person who is not a citizen of the United 
States or who has not made legal declaration of his intention to 
become a citizen, and so forth, shall be enlisted for the first 
enlistment in the Army. 

Judge Advocate General bk. H. Crowder says: 

The statutes appear to contain no provision that a pension shall be 
forfeited by reason of becoming a citizen of another country. It 
seems improbable that an executive department would conceive itself 
to have the power to depart from the general theory of the pension 
Jaws, which is to the effect that when a person has become entitled ta 
a pension he has become so by reason of service and not by reason 
of citizenship—whence it seems necessary to conclude that change of 
citizenship can not affect the pension. 

At the time of his enlistment every soldier shall take the fol- 
lowing oath or affirmation: 

I, ———— ———,, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the United States of America; that I will serve 
them honestly and faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever;: 
and that I will obey the orders of the President of the United States 
and the orders of the officers appointed over me according to the Rules 
and Articles of War. 

VENEZUELA, 

According to the Military Code of Venezuela, only Venezuelans 
are permitted to serve in the army. Under the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution it is an attribute of Congress to permit 
or not the admission of foreigners to the service of the Republic, 

The constitutional provision referred to indicates that a for- 
eigner admitted te the service of the Republic does not lose his 
status as such, and that his services are considered as rendered 
under a2 mere contract. 

The Venezuelan pension laws refer solely to Venezuelan 
citizens. 

RELATIONSHIP OF THB AMERICAN CITIZEN OF FOREIGN EXTRACTION TO 
His NATIVE COUNTRY AND ITS MILITARY REGULATIONS. 
{Memorandum prepared by the National Americanization Committee.] 

The National Americanization Committee, of 29 West Thirty- 
ninth Street, New York City, recently made a careful study of 
the naturalization treaties between the United States and the 
European countries that have given us the bulk of our foreign 
population, which is directly related to my recent memorandGm 
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on the “ Status of 
world.” 

Our military forces have enrolled many thousands of men of 
foreign extraction, a large number of whom are now fighting 
with the allied armies in European countries. Not only must 
we prepare for the economic protection of the alien who, leaving 
his family in the United States, has joined the forces of one of 
our cobelligerents, is wounded, and, though “ likely to become a 
public charge,” desires to reenter this country, but we must also 
insist that, once American citizenship is granted, it shall be so 
recognized the world over that it will assure the rights of 
American naturalized citizens in their native countries as well 
as in other countries, 

The status of the naturalized citizen in his native country 
vuries with the particular country, and if he be of military 
age he runs great risk in returning. The “ Memorandum on 
ihe naturalization treaties of the United States,” which follows, 
was prepared by the National Americanization Committee and 
presents a summary of the existing conditions. 

The presence in the United States of over 18,000,000 foreign- 
born residents and of nearly 19,000,000 others of foreign descent 
makes the duty of safeguarding their interests one of the pri- 
mary considerations of American statesmanship. Our naturali- 
zation policy affects, either directly or indirectly, the political 
future and possibly the economic welfare of over 380,000,000 
persons, 

At present the United States has naturalization treaties, or 
treaties regulating the status of naturalized American citizens 
with reference to the country of their origin, with Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, the German States, Great Britain, 
Haiti, Norway. Sweden, and Portugal. The text of the impor- 
tant sections of these treaties is given in the appendix. These 
treaties, often called “the Bancroft treaties,’ were passed 
mainly in the years between 1868 and 1872, and were due to the 
desire to ndjust difficulties due to the heavy Teutonic emigra- 
tion of that period, the changes of nationality after the Franco- 
Prussian War, and so on. The only treaty of later date than 
i873 is the one with Haiti. In 1870 only about 5,500,000 of the 
inhabitants were foreign born. 

The United States has no naturalization treaties with Bul- 
garia, France, Greece, Italy, the Netherlands, Persia, Roumania, 
Russia, Serbia, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

A brief statement of the actual situation in which naturalized 
American citizens find themselves with reference to the country 
of their birth, both in the countries that have and in those that 
do not have naturalization treaties, is here given: 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY, 

All male subjects of Austria-Hungary are liable to the per- 
formance of military service between January 1 of the calendar 
year in which they reach their twenty-first year and the 31st of 
December of the year in which they end their thirty-first year. 

Under the terms of the treaty between the United States and 
Austria-Hungary a former subject of that country now a natu- 
ralized citizen of the United States is treated, upon his return, 
as citizen of the United States. If he violated any of the 
eriminal laws of Austria-Hungary before the date of emigration, 
he remains liable to trial and punishment, unless the right to 
punish has been lost by lapse of time as provided by law. A 
naturalized American citizen, formerly a subject of Austria- 
Hungary, may be arrested and punished under the military 
laws only in the following cases: (1) If he was accepted and 
enrolled as a recruit in the army before the date of emigration, 
although he had not been put in service; (2) if he was a sol- 
dier when he emigrated, either in active service or on leave of 
absence; (3) if he was summoned by notice or by proclamation 
before his emigration to serve in the reserve or militia and 
failed to obey the call; (4) if he emigrated after war broke out. 

A naturalized American citizen of Austro-Hungarian origin 
ou arriving in that country should at once show his passport to 
the American consul, or at least to the proper authorities, and 
if on inquiry it is found that his name is on the military list 
he should request that it be struck off, calling attention to the 
treaty of September 20, 1870 (17 Stat. L., 833), between this 
country and Austria-Hungary. 

The laws of Austria-Hungary require every stranger to pro- 
duce a passport on entering. This provision is not usually en- 
forced, but may be at any time. Travelers are usually called 
upon to establish their identity and are advised to provide 
themselves with passports. They do not ordinarily require to 
be viséed. 


alien soldiers in the different armies of the 


al 


BELGIUM, 

Iivery male Belgian must register during the calendar year in 
which he reaches the age of 19 years to take part in the draw- 
ing of lots for the raising of the necessary military contingent 
for the following year. 
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Anyone who has drawn a number which designates him for 
military service, or, in case of his absence, has had a number 
drawn for him by the proper authorities, is punishable if he 
does not answer the call for service. 

Under the terms of the convention between the United States 
and Belgium, a Belgian, naturalized as a citizen of the United 
States, is considered by Belgium «us a citizen of the United 
States, but upon return to Belgium he may be prosecuted for 
crime or misdemeanor committed before naturalization, saving 
such limitations as are established by the laws of Belgium. 

A naturalized American, formerly a Belgian, who has resided 
five years in this country can not be held to military service in 
Belgium or to incidental obligation resulting therefrom in the 
event of his return, except in cases of desertion from organized 
oer embodied military or naval service. 

Passports are not usually required in Belgium, but people 
who contemplate sojourning in that country are recommended to 
carry them in order to establish their identity. They do not 
require to be visGed or indorsed. 

BULGARIA, 


The Bulgarian Government does not recognize a change of 
nationality on the part of a former Bulgarian unless he has 
complied with all his military obligations or has obtained per- 
mission from the Bulgarian Government. American citizens of 
Bulgarian origin are advised, therefore, to find out before they 
return what their status will be. 

There is no treaty on the subject of naturalization between 
the United States Government and Bulgaria. 

DENMARK, 


Military service becomes compulsory to a subject of Denmark 
during the calendar year in which he reaches the age of 21 
years. 

In November or December of the year in which he becomes 17 
years old he is expected to report for enrollment on the con- 
scription lists. If he neglects to do so, he may be fined from 
2 to 40 kroner; but if his neglect arises from a design to evade 
service he may be imprisoned. 

In case he fails to appear when the law requires that he be 
assigned to military service he is liable to imprisonment. 

When one whose name has been or should have been entered 
on the conscription lists emigrates without reporting his in- 
tended departure to the local authorities, he is liable to a fine 
of from 25 to 100 kroner. 

A person above the age of 20 years entered for military serv- 
ice must obtain a permit from the minister of justice to emi- 
grate. Noneompliance with this regulation is punishable by a 
fine of from 20 to 200 kroner. 

The treaty of naturalization between the United States and 
Denmark provides that a former subject of Denmark natural- 
ized in the United States shall, upon his return to Denmark, be 
treated as a citizen of the United States; but he is not thereby 
exempted from penalties for offenses committed against the 
Danish law before his emigration. If he renews his residence 
with intent to remain he is held to have renounced his American 
citizenship. 

A naturalized American, formerly a Danish subject, is not 
liable to perform military service on his return to Denmark, 
unless at the time of his emigration he was in the army and 
deserted, or being 20 vears old at least, had been enrolled for 
duty and notified to report and failed to do so. He is not liable 
for service which he was not actually called upon to perform. 

Passports are not required for admission to I™nmark, but 
they are useful or necessary as rneans of identification or in 
proof of citizenship. They should be exhibited whenever e-i- 
dence of citizenship is required. 

FRANCE. 


All Frenchmen who are not declared physicaily unfit or ex- 
cused may be called upon for military duty between the ages 
of 20 and 50 years. They are obliged to serve 3 years in the 
active army, 11 in the reserve of the active army, 7 in the terri- 
torial army, and 7 in the reserve of the territorial army. 

If released from all military obligations in France, or if the 
authorization of the French Government was obtained before- 
hand, naturalization of a former French citizen in the United 
States is accepted by the French Government; but a Frenchman 
naturalized abroad without the consent of his Government, and 
who at the time of his naturalization was still subject to military 
service in the active army, or in the reserve of the active army, 
is held to be amenable to the French military laws. Not having 
responded to the notice calling him to accomplish his military 
service, he is placed on the list of those charged with noncoin- 
pliance with the military laws, and if he returns to France he 
is liable to arrest, trial, and upon conviction is turned over to 
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the army, active, reserve, or territorial, according to his age. 
Long absence from France and old age do not prevent this action. 

A Frenchman naturalized abroad, after having passed the 
age of service in the active army and the reserve, nevertheless 
continues on the military list until he has had his name struck 
from the rolls, which may usually be done by his sending his 
naturalization certificate through the United States Embassy 
to the proper French authorities. 

The French Government rarely gives consent to a Frenchman 
of military age to throw off his allegiance. Application on the 
subject may, however, be addressed to the minister of justice 
at Paris, accompanied by a full statement of the particulars 
and a fee of 675 franes. If the request is granted the name of 
the person concerned is erased from the military list, and he 
may return to France safely. 

There is no treaty between the United States and France 
defining the status of former French citizens who have become 
naturalized American citizens, 


Passports are not necessary to enter France, but are usually | 


required from sojourners or travelers afterwards, 
recognized without being viséed or indorsed. 
GERMANY, 
A German subject is liable to military service from the time he 


They are 


has completed the seventeenth year of his age until his forty- | 


fifth year, active service lasting from the beginning 
twentieth year to the end of his thirty-sixth year. 


of 


A German who emigrates before he is 17 years old, or before | 


he has been actually called upon to appear before the military 
authorities, may after a residence of five years in the United 
States and after due naturalization return to Germany on a 
visit, but his right to remain in his. former home is denied by 
Germany, and he may be expelled after a brief sojourn on the 
ground that he left Germany merely to evade military service. 
It is not safe for a person who has once been expelled to return 
to Germany without having obtained permission to do so in 
advance. A person who has completed his military service 
and has reached his thirty-first year and become an American 
citizen may safely return to Germany. a 

The treaties between the United States and the German 
States provide that German subjects who have become citizens 
of the United States shall be recognized ds such upon their re- 
turn to Germany if they resided in the United States five years. 
But a naturalized American of German birth is liable to trial 
and punishment upon return to Germany for an offense against 
German laws committed before emigration, saving always the 
limitations of the laws of Germany. If he emigrates after he 
Was enrolled as a recruit in the standing army; if he emigrated 
while in service or while on a leave of absence for a limited 
time; if, having an unlimited leave or being in the reserve, he 
emigrated after receiving a call into service or after a public 
proclamation requiring his appearance, or after war broke out, 
he is liable to trial and punishment on return. 

Alsace-Lorraine having become a part of Germany since our 
naturalization treaties with the other German States were nego- 
tiated, American citizens, natives of that Province, under exist- 
ing circumstances, may be subjected to inconvenience and pos- 
sible detention by the German authorities if they return without 
having sought and obtained permission to do so from the impe- 
rial governor at Strassburg. 

The authorities at Wurttemberg require that the evidence of 
the American citizenship of a former subject of Wurttemberg 
which is furnished by a passport shall be supplemented by a 
duly authenticated certificate showing five years’ residence in 
the United States in order that the fulfillment of the treaty con- 
ditions of five years’ residence may appear separately as a fact 
of record, 

A former German subject against whom there is an outstand- 


ing sentence, or who fears molestation upon his return for an | 


offense against German law, may petition the sovereign of his 
native State for relief, but the United States Government can 
not act as intermediary in presenting the petition. 

Travelers are not required to-show passports on entering or 
leaving Germany, but they are likely to be called upon to estab- 
lish their identity and citizenship at any time, and especially 
so if living in boarding houses or renting apartments. They are 
consequently recommended to provide themselves with pass- 
ports. They do not usually require to be visGed or indorsed, but 
the local authorities sometimes demand a German translation. 

GREECE, 

The Greek Government does not, as a general statement, recog- 
nize a change of nationality on the part of a former Greek with- 
out the consent of the King, and a former Greek who has not 
completed his military service, and who is not exempt therefrom 
under the military code, may be arrested on his return to Greece, 
The practice of the Greek Government is not, however, uniform ; 


his | 
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but American citizens of Greek origin are advised to find out 
before returning what status they may expect to enjoy. Infor- 
mation should be sought directly from the Greek Government, 
and the Department of State always refuses to act as interme- 
diary in seeking the information. 

There is no treaty on the subject of naturalized citizens be- 
tween the United States and Greece. 

Passports are not required in Greece, but may be useful in 
establishing American citizenship. : 


ITALY, 


Italian subjects between the ages of 16 and 32 are liable for 
the performance of military duty under the Italian law, ex¢ ept 
in the case of an only son; or where two brothers are so nearly 
of the same age that both would be serving.at the same time, in 
which event only one is drafted; or where there are two sons of 
a widow, when only one is taken. 

Naturalization of an Italian subject in a foreign country with- 
out consent of the Italian Government is no bar to liability to 
military service. $ 

A former Italian subject may visit Italy without fear of 
molestation when he is under the age of 16 years; but between 
the ages of 16 and 32 he is liable to arrest and forced mili- 
tary service, if he has not previously reported for such service. 
A former Italian subject who returns to Italy after the age of 
32 is liable for service only in the territorial reserve army. 
However, his exemption from punishment for past failure te 
appear is contingent upon his having complied with certain 
formalities, which may be performed at an Italian consulate. 

He may petition the Italian Government for pardon for the 
desertion or evasion of military duty, but the State Department 
Will not act as the intermediary in presenting the petition. 

There is no treaty between the United States and Italy defin- 
ing the status of former Italian subjects who have 
American citizens, 

The Italian law does not require the production of passports 
by foreign travelers, but they are frequently called upon to 
establish their identity, and are accordingly recommended to 
provide themselves with passports. They are often useful in 
preventing an interference with departure from Italy. They 
do not require to be vis¢ed or indorsed. 


become 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


A subject of the Netherlands is liable to military service from 
his nineteenth to his fortieth year. He must register to take 
part in the drawing of lots for military service between Janu- 
ary 1 and August 31 of the calendar year in which he reaches 
the age of 19, He is exempt, however, from service if he is an 
only son or is physically disabled; and in the case of a family, 
half of the brothers are exempt, or a majority if the number 
is seven. 

No military service is required of one who became a citizen of 
the United States before the calendar year in which he beeame 
19 years of age, and a Netherlands subject who becomes a citi- 
zen of the United States when he is 19 and between January 1 
and August 31 may have his name removed from the register by 
applying to the Queen’s commissioner of the Prevince in which 
he was registered. If he does not have his name removed from 
the register, or if he becomes a citizen of the United States after 
the register is closed (August 31), and his name is drawn for 
enlistment, his naturalization does not affect his military obli- 


| gations to the Netherlands, and if he returns he is liable (1) to 
| be treated as a deserter if he did not respond to the summons 


for service, or (2) to be enlisted if he is under 40. 
Former Netherlands subjects are advised to ascertain by in- 


| quiry from the Netherlands authorities what status they may 


expect to enjoy if they return to the Netherlands. The Depart- 
ment of State, however, uniformly declines to act the in- 
termediary in the inquiry. 

Passports are not required for admission to the Netherlands, 
but American citizens are advised to carry them for purpose of 
identification and in attestation of citizenship. 


as 


NORWAY. 


Subjects of Norway are liable to performance of military duty 
in and after the caleudar year in which they reach their 
twenty-second year. 

Under the treaty between the United States and Sweden and 
Norway, a naturalized citizen of the United States, formerly 
a subject of Norway, is recognized as an American citizen upon 
his return to the country of his origin. He is liable, however, 
to punishment for an offense against the laws of Norway com- 
mitted before his emigration, saving always the limitations and 
remissions established by th se laws. Emigration itself is not 
an offense but nonfulfillment of military duty and desertion 


from a military force or ship are offenses. 








A naturalized Ameri who performed his military service 
or emigrated when he was not liable to it, and who infracted 
n0 law before emigrating, may safely return to Norway. 

fie must, however, report to the conscription officers and, on 
receiving a Summons, present himself at the meeting of the con- 
seripts in order to prove his American citizenship. 

If he has remained as long as two years in Norway, he is 
obliged, without being summoned, to present himself for enroll- 


ali 


ment at the first session, since he is then deemed by Norway 
to have renounced his American citizenship. 
if he renews his residence in the Kingdom without intent 


to return to America, he is held to have renounced his American 
citizenship. 

Passports are not required from persons entering or travel- 
ing in the Kinguom, but they may be called upon to establish 


their citizenship, and are consequently advised to produce 
passports, 
PERSIA, 
Permission to be naturalized in a foreign country is not 


granted by the Persian Government to a Persian subject if he 
is under charge for a crime committed in Persia, or is a fugi- 
tive from justice, or a deserter from the Persian Army, or is 
in debt in Persia, or fled to avoid pecuniary obligations. 

If a Persian subject becomes a citizen of another country 
without the permission of the Persian Government, he is for- 
hidden to reenter Persian territory, and if he had any property 
in Persia he is ordered to sell or dispose of it. 

There treaty between the United States and Persia 
defining the status of former Persian subjects who have become 
naturalized American citizens. 

Passports are usually required of foreigners desiring to enter 
Persia, and they should, if possible, bear the visa or indorsement 


is no 


of a Persian consular officer. 
PORTUGAL. 
All physically able male Portuguese citizens are liable to 
military service from their twentieth until their thirty-fifth 


yeur, active service lasting three years, first reserve five, and 
second reserve seven years. 

Enroilment recruit takes place in the January of the 
twentieth year of the citizen, who must appear for military 
in the following November. Failure to do is con- 
sidered refractoriness, and the citizen must pay a fine of 300 
wilreis (if the citizen has property of that value it is seized) 
or if apprehended must serve a longer term in the active army. 

The treaty naturalization in force between the United 
States and Portugal provides that Portugese citizens who have 
become citizens of the United States shall be recognized as such 


as a 


service so 


of 


upon their return te Portugal if they resided in the United 
States five yeurs. But a naturalized American of Portugese 


birth is liable to trial and punishment upon return to Portugal's 
dominions for an offense against Portugal’s laws committed 
before the emigration, but not for the emigration itsel!, saving 
always the limitations of the laws of Portugal. If he emigrated 
after he enrolled as a recruit either in the active or reserve 
army, he must pay a fine of 300 milreis, or if apprehended in 
Portugese dominions he is subject to a long period of service 
in the active army. 
ROU MANIA, 

All male inhabitants of Roumania, except those under foreign 
protection, are liable to military duty between the ages of 19 
und 47. 

American citizens formerly Roumanian subjects are not mo- 
lested upon their return to Roumania unless they infringed 
Roumanian law before emigrating. 

There is no treaty between the United States and Roumania 
defining the status of naturalized Americans of Roumanian 
birth returning to Roumania. 

An American who intends to remain in Roumania for a longer 
period than eight days must have his passport viséed by the 
United States consul at Bucharest and obtain a permit of 
residence, valid for one year, from the prefecture ef police. 

RUSSIA, 

Under Russian law a Russian subject who becomes a citizen 
of another country without the consent of the Russian Govern- 
ment is deemed to have committed an offense for which he is 
liable to arrest and punishment if he returns without having 
previously obtained the permission from the Russian Govern- 
ment. 

The United States Government dissents from this provision 
of Russian law, but an American citizen formerly a subject of 
Russia who returns to that country places himself within the 
jurisdiction of Russian law. 

The Department of State holds that a naturalized American 
citizen of Russian origin who returns to his native land as a 
Russian subject, conceating the fact of his naturalization in 
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order to evade Russian law, thereby so far relinquishes the 
rights conferred upon him by his American naturalization as to 
absolve this Government from the obligation to protect him as 
a citizen while he remains in his native country. 

No one is admitted to Russia unless his passport has been 
viséed, or indorsed, by a Russian diplomatic or consular repre- 
sentative. 

SERBIA, 

Ordinarily, all subjects of Serbia are expected to perform at 
least two years’ military service after they attain manhood. 

If a subject of Serbia emigrates before he has fulfilled his 
military obligations, the Serbian Government does not recog- 
nize a change of nationality made without the consent of the 
King, and upon his return he may be subject to molestation. 

If, however, he performed his military service before emigra- 
tion, his aequisition of naturalization in the United States is 
recognized by the Serbian Government. 

There is no treaty between the United States and Serbia de: . 
fining the status of naturalized Americans of Serbian birth re 
turning to Serbia. 

Passports are rigorously required of all persons who desire 
to enter Serbia. 

SWEDEN. 

Subjects of Sweden are liable to performance of military duty 
in and after the calendar year in which they reach their twenty 
first year. 

Under the treaty between the United States and Sweden and 
Norway (17 Stat. L., 809) a naturalized citizen the United 
States, formerly a subject of Sweden, is recognized as a citizen 
of the United States upon his return to the country of his 
origin. He is liable, however, to punishment for an offense 
against the laws of Sweden committed before his emigration, 
saving, always, the limitations and remissions established by 
those laws. Emigration itself is not an offense, but nonfulfill 
ment of military duty, and desertion from a military force or 
ship, are offenses. 

A naturalized American who performed his military service 
or emigrated when he was net liable to it, and who infracted 
no laws before emigrating, may safely return to Sweden. 

If he renews his residence in the kingdom without intent fo 
return to America, he is held to have renounced his American 
citizenship, and he will be liable to performance of military 
duty. 

Passports are not required from persons entering er traveling 
in the kingdom, but they may be called upon to establish their 
citizenship, and are tonsequently advised to procure passports. 

SWITZERLAND. 


¢ 
On. 


Every Swiss citizen is liable, under Swiss law, to military 
service from the beginning of the year in which he becomes 20 


years of age, until the end of the year when he becomes +4. 
Every Swiss of military age who does not perform military 
service is subject to an annual tax, whether he resides in the 


Confederation or not, or to punishment for nonpayment of the 
tax if he returns to Switzerland. 

If a Swiss citizen renounces Swiss allegiance in the manner 
prescribed by the Swiss law of July 3, 1876, and his renuncia 
tion is accepted, his naturalization in another country is reecog- 


nized, but without such aeceptance it is not recognized, and is 
held to descend from generation to generation, 
tefore he returns to Switzerland an American citizen of 


Swiss origin should file with the cantonal authorities his writ- 
ten declaration of renunciation of his rights to communal, ean- 
tonal, and general Swiss citizenship, with documents showing 
that he has obtained ‘oreign citizenship fer himself, wife, and 
minor children and reeeived the sealed document of release 
from Swiss citizenship through the direction of justice of the 
Canton of his origin. If he negleets this, he is liable to militar, 
tax or to arrest and punishment in case of nonpayment of the 
tax. 

There is no treaty between the United States and Switzerland 
defining the status of former Swiss citizens who have become 
naturalized as American citizens, 

Passports are not required for admission to Switzerland, but 
are usually demanded from persons sojourning in that cowntry. 
They do not require to be viséed or indorsed to be valid. 

TURKEY 

The Turkish Government denies the right of a subject of 
Turkey to become a citizen of any other country without the 
authority of the Turkish Government. Anyone who has been 


naturalized since 1869 is forbidden to return to Turkish terri 
tory under penalty of arrest and imprisonment or expulsion. 
The Department of State holds that a naturalized American 
citizen of Turkish origin who returns to his native country as 
an Ottoman subject, concealing the fact of his naturalization 
in order to evade the Ottoman law mentioned, thereby so far 
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relinquishes the rights conferred upon him by his American 
naturalization as to absolve this Government from the obliga- 
tion to pretect him as a citizen while he remains in his native 
Tand. 

The laws and regulations of Turkey relative to the acquisition 
of citizenship in other countries are dissented from by this Gov- 
ernment, but in the absence of a treaty of naturalization with 
Turkey the Department of State can not assure former Turkish 
subjects that they will be permitted to enter and reside in Turkey 
as American citizens. 

Passports properly viséed by a Turkish consular officer are 
required by Ottoman law of every person who enters Turkish 
dominions except Egypt. 

The consent of the Turkish Government to the naturalization 
in another country of a former subject of Turkey is given only 
upon condition that the applicant shall stipulate either never to 
return or, returning, to regard himself as a Turkish subject. 
Therefore if a naturalized American citizen formerly a subject 
of Turkey returns to Turkey he may expect arrest and im- 
prisonment or expulsion, 

Jews are prohibited from colonizing in Turkish dominions. 

There is no treaty between the United States and Turkey 
defining the status of naturalized Americans, formerly Turkish 
subjects, who return to Turkey. 

The question of the status of naturalized American citizens 
is one that has caused difficulty for many years. Over and over 
again the question has come up for adjudication before the De 
partment of State. At the outset it would be well to make one 
point clear: The term “ dual citizenship” is frequently used in 
two It necessary to distinguish clearly 
these two at the beginning. The first concerns the question of 
the citizenship of children born in the United States of foreign 
born parents; the second concerns the status of naturalized 
American citizens, 

In the first case the difficulty that gives birth to dual citizen- 


senses, is between 


ship arises from what appears to be an inevitable conflict ot 
laws. There are only two theories for determining the na- 
tionality, or rather the citizenship, of any given individual. 


The first of these laws is what is called the jus soli, or the law 
of the land; according to this a person takes the nationality of 
the land in which he is born. This is the American conception, 
the one that runs through our general theory of citizenship. 

The other is called the jus sanguinis, or the law of blood. This 
is the law that is followed in ordinary European civil-law codes. 
According to this law a person’s nationality or citizenship de- 
pends on the citizenship of his parents. The United States had 
adopted this rule in the one case of children born abroad of 
parents that are American citizens. Each law has its advan- 
tages. It is certainly better to consider that the child of an 
American business man residing in China at the time the child 
is born is an American citizen than it would be to consider that 
the child was a subject of the Chinese Empire. This law of 
blood, like many other rules of the civil law, goes back to such 
a fundamental human instinct that any other way of dealing 
with this situation than the one it suggests would seem wrong 
to us. The law of the land, on the other hand, has very dis- 
tinct advantages as well, which can also be illustrated from our 
American situation. A Russian man and woman, let us say, 
succeed in escaping persecution at home and come to this coun- 
try to Kve. We prefer to think that their children, born on 
American soil and brought up under American institutions, are 
American citizens, not Russian subjects, and we have made this 
the cardinal principle ef American citizenship. It would be too 
late now to attempt to alter this law, even if we wished to do so, 
because it is firmly rooted both in statute law and in our funda- 
mental conception of the meaning of America. 

And yet we find it convenient and right to use the opposed law 
of nationality, the law of blood, in such a case as the illus- 
tration given of a child born in China of American parents. 
If we find it necessary to adopt into our own statutes a previ- 
sion so contrary to our general citizenship law as this law of 


blood, we can not consistently object when another country 
adopts it as its thoroughgoing principle of citizenship. We 


consequently have in the case of the child born of American 
parents in China, or in France, for that matter, a true case 
of dual citizenship—that is, of the child who at the same 
time subject to two opposed laws. By the law of locality, or of 
the land, the child in the last case is French; by the law of 
blood it is American. The difficulty has been met hitherto by 
allowing the child to choose which nationality it wished to keep 
when it became 21 or attained its majority, and by holding it 
subject until that time to the law of whichever country it hap- 
pene| to be in. This, at least, was the way the situation worked 
out, although there has never been any international ruling of 
law If the child were in France, the French 


is 


on the subject. 





Al 


authorities applied the French law: if it were in A the 
American authorities applied the American law; and when the 
child became of age it made its election, and thereafter 
held to be a citizen of whichever country it elected. It 
considered so clear that this election was something that 
child alone could do, that the fact that the father took 
child from one country to the other has been held over and over 
again not to affect the child’s right to choose when it became 
of age. 

There does not appear to be any way to evade this kind of 
dual citizenship. It has been recognized for many years. 
instance, the Citizenship Board, which was appointed during 
President Roosevelt's administration to inquire into 








merit 
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the 
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the 


and practices regarding the citizenship of the United States. ex- 
patriation, and protection abroad, said: 

Inasmuch as our Government declares that all persons born 
United States are citizens of the United States, and so 1 
as well as adopts on its own part, the rule that children of 
resident abroad are citizens of the country te wl i pa 
allegiance, there arises, as will be seen, a ynflict of citizenship speke 
of usually as dual allegiance. (H. Doc. No. 326, 59th Cong., 2d sess.) 


The other kind of dual citizenship, where the original sover- 
eign refuses to recognize the transfer of allegiance, 
highly objectionable. Here the term improperly 
properly, because there is really no dual allegiance, and ean be 
no dual allegiance on the part of a person legally competent to 
choose under which flag he wants to live and die i 


is, howeve 


is usec it - 


In the case 
of a Frenchman, let us say, who comes to this country and be- 


comes a naturalized citizen of the United States, there is n 
incompetency. le is legally able to make his own decision. and 
is, as the legal phrase has it, “ put to his election.” He inust 
determine whether he wishes to remain a citizen of France or 
became a citizen of the United States. He can not do 

these at the same time. He chooses, let us say, to be e : 
| citizen of the United States; but his native country mr: ns 
| that the bond between it and its subject is one that can be d 
solved only by its own consent. 

The real question at issue, of course, is whether or not a 
nation has the right to control over its subjects as a thing « 
which it can refuse to divest itself. Our feeling is tl thie 
man is the arbiter of his own fate, entitled to renou i 


giance to the Sultan of Turkey, or the Czar of Russia. if 


| so chooses. The Sultan, however, refuses to look at it in thai 
i way. The Ottoman law is that no transfer of alleginnee i 
which the consent of the Ottoman Government has not been 


brane 


previously obtained is binding; and the laws of 


| Greece, and Persia, and Russia are similar. 


Suppose that after a man has been naturalized here his | 
government refuses to admit that his transfer of allegi > is 
valid. What line can the United States take with refei te 
it? Theoretically, whenever a question involving some aspect © 


naturalization comes up with reference to a former sub 


country with which we have a naturalization treaty, hi ie 
and obligations are determined by the treaty. As a matt 
fact, however, this is not always the case, for there is a 
| of naturalization with Germany, and this fact did no 

the Germans from passing the law of nationality of J 
1914, which practically nullifies the treaty. And eur n 

tion treaty with Germany has not prevented Germ: 


asserting claims to military service upon former subje« or th 
children of former subjects. A long series of cases that have 
come up with various countr under these treaties are co! 
lected in the Digest of International Law (John } 
vol. 3). In one case the last official note says that 
dently is not disposed to yield, and that there is no us 
up the matter again. 

The action the Department 
question comes up with a country with which we | 


ies 


of State takes when a s 





may be illustrated by two cases that were broueht to the att 

| tion of the department in 1915. In the first « one I. A, 
Le Long, of Louisiana, who was born in Ameri 

father who had never been naturalized, 1 nguiry « 
State Department as to what his status would be in | we if 
were to return there during the war. The State De; t 
advised him that while he was by the law of At \ 

| can citizen, by the law of France he was a French citize 
therefore declined to encourage him to test the tt ‘ 
turning to France while the war was in progress. The se 
case involved the interpretation of an Italian law I 

1915, a young man named Ugo da Prato, who was bor: Bos 
ton in 1895 and had gone to Italy in 1912 to study archit é 
was held by the Italian Government as liable to 1 

because his father, Antonio da Prato, had been 2 native of | 

He had emigrated to America and had been naturalized in Bos 
ton in 1892. Under our American law the son Use 
American soil, was an American. The Italian law, } ‘ 








rA2 


regards him as still liable to certain obligations, 
the Italian Civil Code says: 

Citizenship is lost by the following persons: 

1 ° 


Artide 2 of 


”, He who has acquired citizenship in a foreigu country. 
Article 12 states: 


The loss of citizenship in the cases mentioned in the foregoing article 
does not work exemption from the obligations of military service, nor 
from the penalties imposed on those who bear arms against their 


couners 

The comment of the Department of State on this Taw is as fol- 
lows: 

Under the provisions of the law mentioned the Italian Government 
recognizes the naturalization of Italians as citizens of othcr countries, 
but holds them liable for military service in Italy, unless they have been 
expressly excused therefrom, 

Da Prato was afterwards released. 

lt is plain that this form of dual allegiance—which would 
more properly be stated as the attempt to hold that the change 
of allegiance either did not take place at all, or else was not 
thoroughgoing—bears in itself the possibility of very serious 
complications. Our naturalized cilizens and the native-born 
children of foreign-born parents have a right to demand that 
ihe allegiance they have chosen to swear to the United States 
be protected. This not the case at present. A circular 
issued by the Hon. William J. Bryan from the Department of 
at Washington on August 14, 1914, states Mr. Bryan’s 
conception of this country’s obligations in the following terms: 

The United States is not a party to any treaty under which persons 
of foreign origin residing in this country may be compelled to return to 
their country of origin for military service, nor is there any way in which 
persons may be forced into foreign armies against their will so long as 
they remain in the United States. 

This meets the situation about as well as weuld the statement 
of the chief of police that the citizens of the city would be per- 
fectiy protected in the streets as long as they stayed in their 
own homes, or as the time-honored permission to the little girl 
to go to swim as long as she did not go near the water. It is not 
a question of whether persons can be forced into foreign armies 
as long as they remain in the United States; the question is 
whether, when their family or business obligations oblige them 
out of the United States, the long arm of the United 
States will protect them on account of the allegiance they have 
sworn to it. 


is 


iO” wo 


The present Secretary of State in recent circulars on this 
same subject points out that dual allegiance of the first kind 
is no new thing and states that the department has never 


vsschted to dual allegiance of the second kind. Yet whether it 
has assented to it or not, it never has enforced anything else. 
Vinder Mr. Bryan's leadership the department declined to give 
authentic information either as the general requirements 
of military service laws of foreign countries or as to the par- 
ticular status of an individual under such laws. 

At some time or other the United States will be obliged to 
declare itself firmly on this point. Senator LopGe, in writing to 
the Depaurtinent of State in connection with the Da Prato case, 
said: 


to 


I can not assent for a moment to the proposition that such a thing 
us dual citizenship is possible. As you well know, we constituted our- 
elves as champions against the docirine of indefeasible allegiance, and 
we have ded in compelling the acceptance of our view by all the 
nations with the exception, I think, of Russia and Turkey. The aban- 
donment of indefeasible allegiance is in itself the establishment of the 
principle that there can be no such thing as dual citizenship, either 
in whole or in part, and to attempt to retain the right over a boy born 
in this country of parents not naturalized for military service in the 
country of origin of parents is absurd on its face and is something to 
which we should never assent for a moment. 


Succes 


Senator LopGe alludes to the German law of nationality of 
June 1, 1914, according to which Germans who were naturalized 
in other countries Inmay under certain conditions retain their 
Giermuint nationality, and points out that any alien who en- 
deauvors to retain his original allegiance when he takes the oath 
of allegiance to the United States commits perjury. He then 
SUVS: 

We shall 
hody of naturalized 
trongest position against artick 


find ourselves in a very awkward position with ow 
citizens and their children if we do not 
12 of the Italian civil code 


large 
take the 
you quote. 

It las never apparently been considered possible to enforce 
the American conception of naturalization or to make American 
citizenship really respected in countries that are slow to do so. 
It is un exceedingly difficult thing to arrange. When the point 
was brought to an issue with Russia the only effect was to leave 
us Without any treaty with Russia at all. 

Wirether Aierican citizenship can ever be brought to the 
state of the old Roman citizenship, when the fact of citizenship 
was a guard and a shield all over the known world, remains to 
he seen, The Romans brought it about by conquering the world. 
It may not be possible to do it in any other way, It is possible 
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that bringing the point to an issue with country after country 
would simply result as it did with Russia. One thing is sure, 
however, and that is that this country will never be in a better 
position than it is now and will be at the end of the war to 
enforce its conception of citizenship upon other nations and 
to insist that the ratification of this conception be made a pre- 
liminary condition to commercial or circular treaties of any 
kind. 

As long we are content to treat naturalization as an 
isolated matter, we will get no satisfaction, for in any attempt 
io bring things to a conclusion Wwe would be met by the determi- 
nation either to let things drop or else to let us abrogate the 
treaty if we chose to. But if we showed that we were de- 
termined to make naturalization an integral or basic part of our 
relations with any country, determined to maintain that the 
free-will oath of allegiance to our Government should be re- 
spected and ratified all over the world, we would find it much 
easier to reach a working basis. With the enormous number 
of naturalized citizens now in this country and of native-born 
children of foreign-born parents, which together constitute 40 
per cent of our white population, it is necessary for this country 
to take upon iiself the task of establishing once for all what 
their relations to their former land shall be. 


as 


Congressional Service, 


KXTENSION OF REMAP? KS 


HON. JAMES V. McCLINTIC, 
OF OKLAHOMA, 


In vor House or RepreseENTATIVES. 


Saturday, July 6, tots. 


Mr. MCCLINTIC. Mr, Speaker, it is very evident that there 
are any people who do not understand the character of service 
that Members of Congress are called on to perform, Congres- 
sional work is subdivided into subjects which are referred to the 
committees having jurisdiction, and the most.important service 
a Member can render to the Nation is to attend these meetings 
and participate in the forming of such legislation as will bring 
ubout the desired results when enacted into law. Many of the 
people do net understand that practically all legislation affecting 
the various departments of the Government is referred to the 
departinental head for recommendation, and unless the report 
lIuade on the same is favorable as a rule the bill will not be con- 
sidered. It is true that speech making on the floor of the House 
brings about a great deal of good; however, those best posted 
on congressional duties say the most important service a Mem- 
ber can render is to be attentive to his duties as a member of 
the committee or committees he is assigned to, thereby giving 
to his comembers the benefit of his knowledge on the subjects 
that are considered, 

At the beginning of my second term in Congress I was hon- 
ored by being elected chairman of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures on Public Buildings, and also assigned to serve as a member 
of the Committee on the Public Lands, the Committee on 
Pensions, and the Committee on Patents. These have jurisdic- 
tion over a great many important subjecis, among them being 
our public domain, oil lands, pensions, patents, and questions 


relating to public buildings. I have tried to be present at every 
meeting held by the commitiees I am a member of, and I ain 


specially gratified that Chairman Kry has made the following 
statement relative to my service as a member of the Pens!on 
Committee: 

At the beginning of Congress he entered actively, industriously, and 
conscientiously upon the discharge of his duties. Not only did he at- 
tend every meeting until prevented from doing so by personal illness, 
but at odd times, when his other congressional duties would permit, he 
would come to the committee room and put in an hour or two working 
on these claims, 3 

I have served for nearly four years as a member of the Public 
Land Committee, and Chairman Scorr Ferris has paid me 
great honor in a letter he has sent to a resident of the State of 
Oklahoma, calling attention to the public hearings I have held 
and the other work I have performed while a member of his 
committee. I also wish to say that Chairman Smirnu, of the 
Patent Committee, has expressed himself relative to the work 
accomplished while serving on his committee in the following 
language : 

He is keen. energetic, reliable, and holds the fullest confidence of his 


associates. Ife has developed into an aggressive and valuable Member 
of the House of Representatives, 
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In addition to committee work Members of Congress are 
called on to handle a great many other matters with the vari- 
ous departments of our Government, and since the United 
States has been at war the duties along this line have increased 
manyfold. When it is taken into consideration that we have 
than 2,000,000 soldiers and sailors, and practically all of 
them have either bought liberty bonds, taken out insurance, or 
have dependents, ohe can easily realize the enormity of the 
task that has been successfully handled by our Government. 
Every Member of Congress is called on from time to time to 
look after many other matters, and this additional work, to- 
vether with his congressional duties, keeps him very busy. My 
office has been kept open every working day since I have had 
honor to represent the seventh congressional district of 
Oklahoma, and it pleased me very much when Supt. Coxe, 
who has charge of the House Office Building, made the follow- 
ing statement relative to my werk: 

I have watched your work, and it is a great pleasure for me to say 
that out of the 435 Members of Congress there isn’t one of them t 
has put in any more time than you have in loeking after the a 
intrusted to your care, 

If a person wants to find out something about the work of a 
Congressman he shouid visit the House Office Building, and 
especially at a time when others are taking recreation. Night 
or day when he enters the building he will hear the hum of 
the typewriters, as Members ef Congress do not heed any eight- 
hour law, but stick to their post of duty until the work intrusted 
to their care is completed. During the past four years I have 
watehed the various departments of our Government as they 
increased many thousand per cent. There are probably 40,000 
more persons employed new than there were when the European 
war began. Lightning changes of policies have been made, it 
being necessary to take over many of the industries of the 
country in order to take care of the needs of the Government. 
All of this has taken some of the time of Members of Congress, 
and as a rule the people everywhere are pleased with the suc- 
eoss that has been attained up to the present time. Nearly every 
day [am ealled to some of the departments in order to transact 
certain business which relates to the district that I represent, 
and I have tried to take care of every matter in the most efficient 
manner possible. One of the Government officials recently made 
ihe folowing statement concerning my record, and it very 
gratifying to me to know that my work with the various depart- 
nents has met the approbation of those in charge: 
all, he is faithful 
retention in Congress 





more 


the 






is 


and, above 


think his 


Ile is zealous, 


party, and I 


to his country and his 
is desirable, 


Pensions for Spanish War Widows. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM 


Or 


HON. A. 


KANSAS, 


AYRES, 


Ix roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Tuesday, July 9, 1918. 


Mr. AYRES. Mir. Speaker, when this measure was for 
consideration in the House, during the Sixty-fourth Congress, 
I enthusiastically supported it and aided in its passage through 
the House. At that time I thought that the widows of the men 
who participated in the War with Spain and helped maintain 
the honor and dignity of the Stars and Stripes were fu enti- 
tled to consideration, and I teok occasion to make mention of 
that fact on the 16th day of February, 1916. 

We passed the bill at that time, and the other legislative 
branch of this Government has seen fit to pass it in this Congress, 
even though they have been somewhat tardy in giving this bene- 
licial measure final consideration, It is a pleasure for us on 
this side of the Nation’s Capitol to again show our apprecia- 
tion of the services offered by our young boys at the outbreak 
of the Spanish-American War in 1898. It does not behoove us 
to argue economy in a matter that deals with a just reward to 
the widows and children of our volunteers of 1898, who offered 
themselves freely and without hesitancy. At this critical time, 
when we are calling upon another generation of young men to 
zo forth to fight our battles that humanity may be saved, it 
would be poor policy to overlook the needs of the dependents of 
those who went out for us 20 years ago, 

I wish to reiterate one statement I made in my remarks of 
the 16th of February, 1916, when this bill was brought to our 
attention in the House, At that time I said: 


up 


lly 


243 


Kansas—mad ’ 


I am not ashamed of the record my own State— 


that conflict. Kansas, before the eall was cokd upon our Presider 

lips, furnished three of the best volunteer regiments that ever w 

recruited. Kansas was the first State to complete ker muster and 
tender her quota of volunteers for service to our President, rea and 
anxious to go where duty called. Part of cur volunteers were hurried 
across the sea and did loyal and effective service in the Philippines. 
Others waited patiently for the welcome call from Chickamauga and the 
Army posts in Virginia, which circumstances did not permit to come 


Still others—a fourth regiment—were trained and equipped, awaiting 
orders from the War Department, ready to answer their country’s cal). 
Our men were efficient and brave, and there was developed in that sh 
period of service military talent and skill that has found just recognt- 
tion to promotion to the Regular Army. Men were developed in tha 
conflict from the ranks of the Kansas volunteers who now have been 








promoted to high military positions, and who have but recently en 
recognized for their genius in handling the difficult and trying situation 
on our southern borders. 

All patriotic citizens are glad to give their approval to 
plan of caring for the defenders of the Nation and also 1 
dependents of such defenders. 

This administration has been most liberal in granti: 
remedial legislation for our soldiers and in enacting bi l 
laws in recognition of the services of the old veterans of ‘6! 
‘60, although they should have been considered long ago. Only 


a few days ago we passed a pension bill that materially l- 
creased all the pensions of our old Civil War veterans, and let 
me say, in this connection, that the Invalid Pensions Cominitteer 
has been very liberal indeed, for the past four or five years, in 
cranting increases by priva pension acts; in other words, we 
have for the past four years shown our appreciation of the 
sacrifices made by those who struggled for the preservati: 
this great Union. 

Not only have we in the past four or six years tried - 


pensate in a small measure our old veterans for their s 

in time of their country’s need when they offered up their young 
lives at their country’s shrine, but we have endeavored to show 
the good widows of these men that we appreciated their services 
and sacrifices as well, when they gave up their husbands and 
willingly and unhesitatingly remained at home, in many in- 
stances to care for a flock of little while the husband 
fighting for the preservation ef the Union. In September, 1916, 
We passed a pension act restoring thousands of Civil War widows 
to the pension rolls, whose names had been dropped, because of 
subsequent marriage, and knowing that in such cases many had 
again become widows and were now aged and helpless, we felt 
that no such penalty should be attached 
soldiei, even though she had remarried. 
provided for her. 

We have not only placed the remarried widow; 
on the pay rolls of the pension register, but we 
of those widows who have married soldiers in lat 
and who helped make the happiness of their declining ; 
complete. We felt that they should not go through life unr 


ones, 


to the widow of a 


We therefore again 


of our vet ! 
: 
have take 


our 


nized for such a service, and we accordingly provided j 
that those who married veterans prior to 1905 should | 
to all rights and privileges of the widow of a Civil War 3 
On last October, realizing that the amount that had n 
granted to our widows was insufficient to provide for ther t= 
fortably during their later years, we passed a law that ing ed 
their pension rate to $25 a month. Never in the history « 
or any other nation have there been such liberal pension 
passed as have been enacted in the past th or four yeai 
Mr. Speaker, I am glad and proud of the fact that I was f 
tunate in being placed in the position where I could aid i 
a measure at least to pass such wholesome, meritori 
just legislation. It should have been passed years ago inst 
of simply promised to our veterans and their widows, but 
some reason it was left for the Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fit ‘ 
eresses to realize the urgent need of it, and they enacted r 
legislation for the benefit of our war veterar 
Everyone will agree that this is the most critical 
tain time in all our history; that Congress has the most stunen- 
dous and responsible propositions to solve; that new problems 
are looming up before us every day, requiring the sest atten- 
tion of every branch of our Government, yet we have not il 
to give every consideration to the claims of those who made 
their sacrifices years ago when they were called upon to respend. 
When we enacted the measure known as the war-risk |: 
we took the humanitarian view of the situation confré 
us, and we not only provided for the defender of demo 


by allowing him to take out insurance with his own Gove 
in favor of his dependents, but we also provided fi 
pendents at home while he is serving his country at tly 
His “ folks back home” will not have to be objects of ch: 
nor will it be necessary to pass pe 
general, to care for the loved ones at home 
of one of the boys at the 


for 


‘ , . : Kittle 
any msion bills, p 





in event of 
Iroenr, as 


we have already 


all such emergencies, and it will not he 


come 
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Congress 50 years after the close of this workd war to recogirize 
the sacrifices nade by our inen of to-day. 

Mr. Speaker, now that we have passed the bill to provide 
pensions for the widows of the soldiers of the Spanish War 
upon the death of such soldier without inquiry or question as to 
whether the cause of death was due to injuries received in line 
of duty, after all we have done in the way of beneficial legis- 
lation for our soldiers and their widows, I can not but help 
feel that the beneficiaries of such legislative acts will feel 
that we have at least done our duty, and I believe the country 
at large will heartily approve of our acts. The men and women 
who have performed noble and sacrificing deeds, whether in the 
Civil War, the Indian wars, the Spanish War, or the dis- 
(urbances in the Philippines, will, I am sure,. realize that we 
have tried to show our appreciation of their acts. 





The Fortifications Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Monday, July 15, 1918. 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I think the country ought to 
know that this Congress is doing its part in this war with a 
remarkable unity of purpose, for when this $5,000,000,000 forti- 
fications bill passed the House, as it did by a unanimous vote, 
we passed the bill at the rate of one and one-quarter billions an 
hour—something like $18,000,000 per minute, which would be 
nbout $300,000 per second. This has been only a repetition of 
the action of the House upon all the other great war measures. 
Not a single Member, whether he voted for war or against it, 
has offered obstruction of any kind. 

Only one campaign is going on in this country just now—the 
eampaign to win the war. The congressional candidates who 
would build themselves up by tearing down the character of an- 
other may be patriotic, but it is political patriotism, They are 
more anxious to win the election than the war. 

No man should be elected to Congress unless he is 100 per 
eent American, avd a political slanderer is not necessarily 100 
per cent American, but probably is only a camouflaged American. 

It is with much pride I have learned that the well-loved 
Speaker of this House recently sent a telegram to some one in 
California about my war record in Congress, reading as follows: 

“ WASHINGTON, D. C., July 8, 1918, 

*T hope that no one in California will be deceived by op- 
ponenis of Mr, RANDALL in the coming election who claim that he 
has voted against war measures. He has earnestly and econ- 
sistently supported the war program of the administration ever 
since war was declared, and he has loyally stood by the present 
organization of the House of Representatives. 

“ CHAMP CLARK.” 

Even President Wilson does not criticize a man who opposed 
war, for he has asked Henry Ford to accept a seat in the 
United States Senate. The President has himself prescribed 
the acid test of the loyalty of a Congressman to be his vote, 
not on the war resolution but upon the McLemore resolution 
and the armed-neutrality bill, Upon these I voted with the 
President before war was declared, and I have voted for. every 
military measure without exception, when recommended by the 
President, since war was declared. 

To be historically correct, long after the Lusitania went down 
al the barbarous hand of Germany and poor little Belgium had 
been ravished by unspeakable German savagery, President Wood- 
row Wilson was reelected by the American people “ because he 
kept us out of war.” Would anyone dare to accuse him of dis- 
loyalty because he did not rush into war? I can not believe other 
than hysterical persons and ambitious candidates will condemn 
any Member of Congress who voted upon this momentous ques- 
tion according to the dictates of his judgment and conscience, 
no matter which way he voted. 

[ voted for conscription—the conseription of wealth and war 
profits. If I failed to vote for conscription of blood, I did vute 
for conscription of blood money. The conscienceless profiteers 
and war grafters are the moiustrous criminals, the areh traitors 
io their country. 

I have been aceused of publicly contending that the Spanish- 
American War was a dishonorable war. I have never made 


any statement which could be twisted into such meaning. I am 
myself an honorary member of Ensign Bagley Camp of Spanish 
War Veterans, and that camp ought to expel me if this is true, 
Furthermore, I have received from the late commander in chief 
of the United Spanish War Veterans of the United States the 
following letter: 

“ WasnHineton, D, C., July 11, 1918. 

“My Dear CoNGRrESSMAN: Allow me, on behalf of the United 
Spanish War Veterans and the widows and orphans of com- 
rades of that war, to extend to you their heartfelt appreciation 
of your support of so worthy a measure as passed the House 
June 9, the widows and orphans’ pension bill. 

“D. V, CHISHOLM, 
“Chairman National Legislative Committee.” 

T once said in my remarks, which were published in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, that “in 38,000 years of recorded history 
only 227 years had been free from war in some part of the world.” 
I said also that “ most wars have been dishonorable wars,” and 
history will substantiate it. I quoted Abraham Lincoln’s bitter 
denunciation, made in Congress, of the Mexican War of 1848, 
and I said that while the Spanish-American War was begun for 
a high and noble purpose the facts are disclosed in State De- 
partment records that Spain had already agreed to get out of 
Cuba. The Maine was blown up, as we thought, by the enemy, 
but now lies buried in deep water, where the mistake may not 
become too well known. While our own representative in Mad- 
rid was begging by cable for a day or two longer to complete 
the evacuation agreement a wild hysteria took possession of our 
people, inflamed by rabid war newspapers, and the result was 
the death of 16,000 noble young men in that war. We might as 
well keep the facts straight. Little enough of history is true, 
anyway. It has been said that “everything is true in fiction 
except the names, while in history everything is false except the 
names,” 

I hope that my tongue will cleave to the roof of my mouth if 
I ever become «a worshiper of war, 





SPEECH 


ov 
HON. JOSHUA W. ALEXANDER, 
OF MISSOURI, 
In toe Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, June 8, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (S. 4557) to pet An for vocational 
rehabilitation and return to, civil employment of disabled persons dis- 
charged from the military or naval forces of the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I am very much in favor of the passage of this bill. 
I introduced the original bill creating the Bureau of War-Risk 
Insurance in the Treasury Department, giving the Government 
the power to insure vessels, their cargoes, and freight money 
against loss at sea. After the declaration of war against Ger- 
many, I also introduced a bill amending the law and extending 
the provisions of the war-risk insurance law, authorizing the 
bureau to insure the masters, watch officers, and crews on ves- 
sels against the perils of the sea. 

It was my privilege also to introduce the soldiers’ and sailors’ 
insurance law, to my mind one of the greatest and most benefi- 
cent pieces of legislation enacted by the Congress. This bill 
repeals section 402 of that law and amplifies the provisious of 
that section and vests the jurisdiction in another department 
of the Government for the administration of the law. I am 
not going to detain the committee further than to say that Il 
heartily approve this legislation. It proves that the adminis- 
tration and the Congress are doing everything in their power in 
the interests of our soldiers and sailors, and that we are going 
to make an effort to rehabilitate those who may come back 
disabled while in the service and fit men, as far as possible, to 
meet the duties and obligations of life and ameliorate conditions 
which may grow out of their being maimed and wounded, 2 
service than which no greater will devolve upon the Congress 
of the United States. 

The bill repeals section 304 


of the act of October 6, 1918, 
’ insurance law, said section 


| known as the soldiers’ and sailors 
| being as follows: 

That in cases of dismemberment, of injuries to sight or hearing, and of 
other injuries commonly causing permanent disability, the injured person 
shall follow such course or courses of rehabilitation, reeducation, and vo- 
cational training as the United Siates may provide or procure to be pro- 


ee 
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vided. Should such course prevent the injured person from following 
a substantially gainful occupation while taking same, a form of enlist- 
ment may be required which shall bring the injyred person into the 
military or naval service. Such enlistment shall entitle the person 
to full pay as during the last month of his service and his family to 
family allowances and allotment as hereinbefore provided in lieu of all 
other compensatien for the time being— 

and treats the subject in a more comprehensive way and vests 
the administration of the law in a board entitled a Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 

‘The purpose of the bill is to provide for the vocational re- 
habilitation and return to civil employment of soldiers and 
sailors disabled in this war. 

I have no doubt the bill will have the unanimous support of 
ihe Congress. I am sure it will have the approval of every 
patriotic citizen in the United States. 

I count it a privilege to say a word in its support. 

In this connection it may be of interest to give a résumé of 
ihe creation and activities of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
as the bill under consideration has its genesis in section 204 of 
the act of October 6, 1918, above referred to. 

The preamble to the act of September 2, 1914, creating the 
Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in the Treasury Department re- 
cites as the causes prompting the legislation: 

First. That by reason of the emergency created by the war in 
Europe, which began August 1, 1914, the foreign commerce of the 
United States became greatly impeded and endangered through 
inadequate facilities for the insurance of American vessels and 
their cargoes against the risks of war. 

Second. That it was deemed necessary by the administration, 
in order to meet that emergency, that the United States should 
temporarily provide for the export trade of the United States 
adequate facilities for the insurance of its commerce against 
the risks of war. 

So great was the emergency and so imperative was the need 
for marine war-risk insurance, and so utterly unable were our 
American marine insurance companies to meet the conditions 
crowing out of the war and write adequate insurance on 
\merican ships and cargoes engaged in our overseas trade, par- 
ticularly from our ports to European ports, that the Govern- 


The life of the act was to terminate whenever the necessity 
for war-risk insurence ceased, and in any event in tw O% 
from September 2, 1914. By the act of August 11, 1916, the life 
of the act was extended until September 2, 1917, and by the 
act of March 3, 1917, the life of the act was extended wntil 
September 2, 1918, and the appropriation to pay losses wa 
creased to $15,000,000. On April 6, 1917, a state of war was 
declared to exist between the United States and the Imperial 
German Government. To meet the conditions growing out 
our active participation in the war the act of June 12, 1917, 
was promptly passed amending the act of September 1914, 
giving the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance power not only 
insure vessels, their freight and passage moneys, and cargee 
against loss or damage by the risks of war but also to in 
the insurance of masters, officers, and crews of American me 
chant vessels against loss of life or personal injury by t! 
of war, and for compensation during detention if 
by the enemy. The insurance includes the personal effects 
the masters, officers, and crews. 

It is made the duty of the owner of the vessel to effect such 
insurance, and in the event of his failure to do so the 
tary is authorized to effect such insurance with the Bureau of 
War-Risk Insurance at the expense cf the owner of the vessel. 
The premium, with interest, and penalty and costs are made a 


of 


to 


= 


Secre- 


| lien on the vessel. 


iment was compelled to go into the insurance business or let ! 


our commerce suffer irreparable injury. Indeed, those who 
under ordinary circumstances would have been violently op- 


osed to the Government engaging in the insurance business | 


vere the most interested and insistent that the Government 
hould undertake the task. 
The Governments of the belligerents had forbidden their 


domestic marine insurance companies to write war-risk insur- 

nee on the vessels or cargoes of any other nation. It became 
their policy to conserve their financial resources for the benefit 
of their own commerce. We had no other alternative than for 
the Government to step in and do that which private capital was 
either unwilling or unable to do only at a cost to the owners of 
Vessels and cargoes that would cripple if not destroy our foreign 
commerce during the period of the war. 

The act of September 2, 1914, established in the Treasury De- 
partment a Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, with a director at 
\ salary of $5,000 per annum. 

Mr. William C. De Lanoy was appointed director, and he has 
illed the office with distinguished ability ever since. 

It is made the duty of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, 
subject to the general direction of the Secretary of the Treas- 
iry, to make provision for the insurance by the United States 





| of the 


i and the life of the act is extended one year fr 


It is made the duty of the owner of the vessel to effect the 


insurance, either with private insurance companies or the Bu- 


reau of War-Risk Insurance, and on terms satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and a failure to do so subjects the 
owner to a penalty of $1,000. 

The insurance shall provide, and the Bureau of War-Risk In- 


surance is authorized to write policies providing 


(a) In case of death, permanent disability which prevents the per- 
son injured from performing any and every kind of duty pertaining to 


his occupation or the loss of both hands, both arms, both fect, both 
legs, or both eyes, or any two thereof, for the payment of an amount 
equivalent to one year’s earnings or to twelve times the monthly earn- 
ings of the insured, as fixed in the articles for the voyage (hereinafter 


referred to as the principal sum), but in no case shall such amount be 


more than $5,000 or less than $1,500. 


(b) In ease of any of the following losses, for the payment of the 
percentage of the principal sum indicated in the following tables 

One hand, 50 per cent. 

One arm, 65 per cent. 

One foot, 50 per cent. 

One leg. 65 per cent. 

One eye, 45 per cent. 

Total destruction of hearing, 50 per cent. / 

That the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance may include in its policy 
undertakings to pay specified percentages of the principal for other 
losses or disabilities. 

(c) In case of detention by an enemy of the United States, follow- 
ing capture, for the payment daring the continuance of such detention 
of compensation at the same rate as the earnings of the insured imme- 
diately preceding such detention, to be determined in substantially ¢ 
same manner as provided in subdivision (a) of this section. 

The appropriation to carry out all the provisions of the war- 


risk insurance act is increased to $50,000,000 and the appropri- 
ation to pay salaries and other expenses is increased to $250,000, 
m September 2, 
1917, to September 2, 1918. 

The following report of the operations of the marine section 
Sureau of War-Risk Insurance from the date of its cre- 
ation, September 2, 1914, to June 25, 1918, is not only interest- 
ing but in the highest degree gratifying. It shows the number 


| of policies written on vessels, their freight and passage moneys, 


of American vessels, their freight and passage moneys, and | 


curgoes whenever it shall appear to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that American shippers or importers in American vessels 
are unable to secure war-risk insurance on reasonable terms. 

An advisory board was created consisting of three members 
skilled in the practice of war-risk insurance to assist the bureau 
in fixing rates of premium and in adjustment of claims for 
losses and generally in carrying out the purposes of the act. 

Mr. Arthur Hunter, Mr. A. W. Fraser, and Mr. James W. 
Glover were named as members of the advisory board, who are 
still serving in that capacity, and the record made by the bureau 
is convincing proof that the Secretary of the Treasury and the 


Director of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance and the advisory | 


board have exercised rare judgment and skill in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of the bureau and in affording our ship- 
ping and commercial interests the best possible service and on 
the most reasonable terms. 


For paying losses accruing under the act the sum of $5,000,000 | 


Was appropriated. The further sum of $100,000 was authorized 


to be expended in the payment of the expenses of the Bureau | 


of War-Risk Insurance, including the payment of salaries and 
other personal expenses. 
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and cargoes from September 2, 1914, to June 25, 1918. It will 
be noted that the premiums collected amount to $45,056,858.55, 
while the total losses amount to $28,894,S48.20, and the e 


X- 


| penses to and including April 30, 1918, of the marine section of 


| the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance have been only $121,623.68 


This is indeed a very remarkable showing. This great 
has been rendered to our merchant shipping and foreign com- 
merece without a dollar being drawn from the Treasury, on 
the other hand, with a balan of n than $14,000,000 on 
hand to meet future losses. 

Not one dollar of the $50,000,000 appropriated under the act 
has been required to pay losses. 


service 


ore 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Bureau OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE, 
Washington, June 2}, 1918 
MEMORANDUM FOR JUDGE ALEXANDER. 

(16,857 policies issued, Sept. 2, 1914, to Jure 24, 1918.) 
Total amount insured___---~---~--- $1, 227, 878,005 00 
i iis MIR sin ong etn ani 13 056, 858 58 
Net amount at: risk__............—..-..-...-.. 103, 034, 042. 00 
Losses paid to June 7, 1918_- ae se 21, 3275. 642. 80 
Losses pending (including estimated) ------~-- < 7,519. 2u5. 40 
Total losses to date_. ee Ss 84 S48 20 
Expenses to and including Apr. 30, 1918__~~_-- . 121, 623. 68 
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BPquall ving is the showing made by the seamen’s sec- 
tion of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, as shown by the 
following report furnished to me by Mr. Gilbert J. Murray, 
deputy commissioner, and eovering the period from June 26, 
1917, to and including April 80, 1918: 

BuREAU OF WAn-RISK INSURANCE, 
SEAMEN’S SECTION. 

Your attention is respectfully invited to the below report showing 
th ondition of the scenmen’s section of the Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
al from June 26, 1917, to and including April 30, 1918: 
si : : een Sere 

. Sailersand | 
Ste: 8 ; 
oleamers. | auxiliaries. Total. 
~ . | -—-— coma] pemnrremapeeres wi 
Nun i 882 | 69 | 951 
Number ofindividusis...........- 65,569 | 725 | 66, 285 
Earnings of comp emeits.......... $6, 610, 552. 65 $98, 314. 25 $6, 708, 866. 90 
Gross amount insurance pawl 111/ 089° 740. 82 | 1, 443,144.16 | 112, 512,884.98 
Cance ed insuran Spebeceeu } 1, 742, 742. 44 117, 842. 00 | 1, 869, 584. 44 
Net amou insu ....---| 109,326, 998. 38 1, 325,302.16 | 110, 652,390. 54 
Gr premium | 637, 232.79 118, 105. 26 | 755, 338. 05 
Jieturn premiums. ..............22 9; 083. 87 11, 784. 20 | 20, $68.07 
Net amount of premiums.......... 628, 148. 92 106, 321.06 | 734, 469. 93 
Paid losses inal 24, 583. 7: | 24,583. 75 
Unpaid Se usd PRE Skee 145, 947. $ 145, 947. 25 
Into SOONOE. J5th hs cio ake 13, 02). 13,020.09 
To ermined josses........006 | 183, 551. 183, 551. 00 
i ince at risk eee | 4, 912, 188. 6: 4,912, 188. 63 
Unearned premiuims.............. | 13, 040.7 13, 040.70 
a " Re ee ee 
Financial statement. 
Totel net premiums stnipenninnins ca enniaion emenneeiansembinsancnis, WEEN iy Mes 
Determined losses I ES a ae $183, 551. 00 
Undetermined lormses (estimete)....nesses. <se««s«sessss 
Iixpen CTI aan sacle aided Meanie onan emia 20, 128. 70 
GIR TIIGE | PHUERIIIUIIOS... 1 nnn ciesteeieneeeninaeintenens 13, 040, 70 
5 t 5 


doneh ent an ens ion ba ahem ap 517, 749. 58 


—_——————— 734, 469. 98 
Respectfully submitted. 


GILBext J. Murray, 
Deputy Commissioner. 

The act of October 6, 1917, amending the act of September 2, 
1914, creating the Bureau of War-Risk Insuranee, and known 
as the soldiers’ and sailors’ insurance law, is the most comprehen- 
sive and beneficial piece of legislation of the kind ever enacted 
by any nation. 

Although the act of October 6, 1917, had been in ferce less 
than nine months when the following table was furnished te me 
by the Director of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance, it is mar- 
velous to note the growth of the business of the bureau and the 
immense sums paid to June 24, 1918: 


Statement of payments on account of appropriation stated. 



































: , 4 Total. 
| | Total pay- | Conds to dis 
Appropriation. — or bursine cler’: | endian 
| err June 25, 1918 Allotments. | Allowances. 
Army | | 
Allotments .| $57,328, 641.08 $615, 331. 28 | Be OUR Ie Fs cdesincnenks 
_ Allowancas.. 34, 924, 852.07 395, 132.75 |............--.|885, 319, 984. 82 
e\aVy 
Allotments | 6,792,006.53] 12,214.91 | SS 
Aliowances...... | 5,504, 748.10 1, CURSE 8 ons. cos cciend | 5,518. 711.98 
Marine Corps: | 
Allotments... am 569, 706. 71 355. 10 PTE Tasessaenseeenn 
Allowances...... | 451, 953. 67 SOREE Biss cckekenatss 452, 263. 84 
Coast Guard | 
Allotments... .. oo 42%, 693. 99 1,475. 32 kt. obavke 
Allowances........ 374, 658. 28 f 4 NR ; 375, 797.09 
PN ss ctivo niacin | 16, 367,359. 34 | 1,039, 922.22 | 65, 740,514.83 | 41,666, 757.73 
= i Sm Se . —— 3 
Total of 
Allotments........] 65,111,138.22 | 629,376.61 $65, 740, 514. 83 
Allowances........ ; 41,255, 212. 12 410, 545. 61 41, 666, 757. 73 
Totel........... 106, 367,359.34 | 1,089,922. 22 | 107, 407, 272. 56 
Military and naval! in- eee tie ieee ca ik on i 
surance. . | ke ee | $39, 395. 01 
Military and naval! 
compensation........ | 318, 374. 33 ae Bc Rte 318, 374. 33 
Total... 8 tA. 
Grand total...... 107, 525, 119.68 | 1,089, 922.22 








Wma. H. Houmes, 
Head Bookkeeper. 

The most significant, and it should be the mest gratifying, 
fenture of the above statement is the fact that of the grand 
total of $108.565,041.90 disbursed the sum of $65,740,514.83 is on 
account of allotments out of the pay of the enlisted men in the 
military and naval service of the United States. 

It is equivalent to the saving of that sum out of the monthly 
pay of the enlisted men which has been disbursed by the bureau 
to their families and dependents, and is no charge on the Treas- 





ury of the United States beyond the cost of administration 
which is very small as compared to the very great service 
rendered. 

But for this wise provision of the law a very large part of 
this immense amount might have been spent improvidently and 
the Government would have been required to appropriate vastly 
larger sums for the support of the families of enlisted men in 
the Army and Navy. As it is, the sum of $41,666,757.73 by way 
of family allowances has been added to the $65,740,514.83 and 
paid out of the Treasury for the support of the wives and chil- 
dren and other dependents, making a total of $107,407,272.56 paid 
out of the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance on account of allot 
ments and family allowances. This is a splendid showing. 

In the disbursement of the $108.565,041.90 it was necessary to 
draw, sign, and mail out 8,639,000 checks. 

The bureau sent out in June for May, 1918, allotments and 
allowances in the sum of $900,000, and in July the bureau will 
send out for June allotments and allowances the sum of $1,000,- 
000. As of June 25, 1918, the insurance in force amounted to the 
stupendous sum of $21,040,182,500, or an average of $5,380 for 
every officer and enlisted man who has taken out a policy of 
life insurance with the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance. 

When we contemplate these figures and the immense work 
necessary to be done by the Bureau of War-Risk Insurance in 
the administration of the law in all its provisions, it would be 
marvelous indeed if delays did not occur in the adjustment of 
claims and remittances to, beneficiaries. Since October 6, 1917, 
the bureau has grown to 6,000, housed in buildings widely sepa- 
rated in the city of Washington, which greatly handicaps the 
work of the bureau. 

The great difficulties under which the bureau is laboring and 
the many causes of delay are set out in a letter to Hon. JoHn A. 
STERLING by Mr. William C. De Lanoy, director of the bureau, 
which will be found in the Appendix to the CoNGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the director, and commis- 
sioners in charge of the divisions of the bureau, together with 
the deputies, assistants, accountants, experts, clerks, and other 
employees, are entitled to and should receive the praise and 
commendation of the Congress and of the country for the very 
able and efficient manner in which they are performing their 
great task. 








War Legislation. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tue House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 15, 1918. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe there has been 
a session of Congress in the history of the Nation where Meimn- 
bers of Congress have been called upon to pass on so many im- 
portant and intricate matters. Legislation has been enacted by 
this Congress that will affect generations yet unborn and the 
lives and destinies of the people for centuries to come. 

WAR LBGISLATION, 

This Congress has passed in all 100 bills which can appropri- 
ately be termed war measures. Among these war measures are 
bills appropriating and authorizing the expenditure during the 
past fiscal year of more than $22,000,000,000—close to one-half 
the entire wealth of Great Britain and all her possessions. It 
has passed a war-risk insurance bill which provides for insur- 
ance for our soldiers and sailors. Under this bill 2,682,153 of 
our boys have been insured and the Government has written 
up to date $22.581,196,000 of insurance. 

Legislation providing for the War Finance Corporation, in 
which the United States practically goes into the banking busi- 
ness with $100,000,000 capital; the railroad-control law, the 
taking over of the railroads of the United States, and also the 
telegraph and telephones; the laws providing for the various 
bond issues; Army and Navy appropriation bills amounting to 
billions of dollars. These measures that I have enumerated 
would probably be regarded as the most important war legisla- 
tion. There are, however, many other war measures that have 
been passed by this Congress of almost equal importance. 

I will attach as a part of my remarks a list of the war meas- 
ures passed by the present Congress, so that my constituents 
may have exact information as to the war legislation passed by 
this Congress. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


RECORD ON WAR MEASURES. 

Mr. Speaker, since our entrance into the war I have sup- 
P ported all the legislation that can be termed war legislation, 
; without exception, and have supported in every way possible 
those charged with the responsibility of prosecuting the war. 
Every one of my colleagues in the House knows this to be the 
fnet: the record of a Congressman is an open book. The Con- 





e GRESSIONAL Recorp goes out to every village and hamlet in the | 
ES United States, and anyone that will take pains to look up the 


record of a Member of Congress will find how he voted upon all 
5 of these questions. 
, IN REPAREDNESS. 

1 favored preparedness long before our entrance into the war. 
In 1916, when the naval appropriation bill was before Con- 


FAVOR OF 





F: «ress, I made a speech in favor of a larger appropriation. I 
E herewith give a brief quotation from my speech on that occa- 
g sion: 

es I bave no faith tn treaties or international law when I see all the 


nations engaged in the war openly violating fundamental rules of inter- 
itional law, when half of the world is in a frenzy and a state of mind 
bordering insanity. 

The responsibility of this Congress in representing 100,000,000 on 
people is tremendous. We have the responsibility of preserving and 
keeping alive free institutions, and, in addition to preserving our own 
institutions, we must stand as ea guardian to protect republican institu- 
tions in the whole Western Hemisphere, and perhaps the world. We 
E can not afford to take any chances when by a mere money consideration 
: we can be absolutely safe. The chances that we take by not being fully 

prepared are attended with such grave consequences, while the risk of 
overpreparedness is only a matter of dollars and cents. 

{ have voted for the largest measure of preparedness on the naval 

hill that has been proposed since the introduction of this bill. I voted 

the Browning amendment, which our Democratic friends claimed 

is hysterical, and yet, all but a very few of the Democrats are now 

supporting the present bill which carries a heavier appropriation even 

than the Browning amendment. While I am on the subject of pre 

paredness I wish to say that at all times I have supported the confer- 

ice reports of the Senate and House and voted consistently for the 

st effective preparedness proposed. 


I also voted for the greatest preparedness for the Army. 
pported the bill which .the Military Committee favored. 
retary of War 


o for 


I 
Sec- 
jaker indorsed this bill, as follows: 
War DEPARTMENT, May 24, 1916: 
The bill recently agreed to is the most comprehensive measure look 
to military preparedness that has ever been passed by Congress. 
e bill is very satisfactory to me, and the untiring efforts of the Senate 





| 
} 
| 
| 
j 


his own judgment to hasten this neck 
The bill reported by the majority of the Military Committee provid 

an immediate call for volunteers, bat provides also for a census and 
all the preliminary steps that need be taken for selective conscription. 
The Secretary of War, in his testimony before the committee, stated 
that it would take at least three or four months to obtain 3 
preliminary to conscription. 


Adjt. Gen. Holway, who was at the head of our State troops, 
telegraphed me in favor of the majority report of the Military 


essary and important 


, — 
lezislation 


| Committee as also did the governor of Wisconsin. Gen. Nelson 
A. Miles, the greatest and most distinguished soldier living, 
also favored this plan. Am I to be criticized for following such 


advice? 


THE TRUTH COULD HAVE BEEN EASILY ASCER 

Notwithstanding my vote and speech upon the subject, certain 
partisan newspapers and designing politicians have misquoted 
me upon this measure the same as they have upon preparedness. 


The fact that I did not desire to wholly abolish the volunteer 


TAINED. 


system, to overturn the traditions of the Saxon race for 500 
| years, the fact that I strongly opposed conscripting boys under 
21 years of age who are too young to vote and taking them across 


| my record. 


the seas to be placed in the trenches of Europe and at the same 
time allowing strong, able-bodied unmarried men above 25 years 
of age to remain at home, as the Senate and General Staff bill 
provided, gave a pretense to certain newspapers to misrepresent 
My speech on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives and my vote should silence the repetition of such false- 
hoods. 
WISCONSIN’S RECORD, SPEECH MARCH 1, 1918. 

March 1, after the sinking of the Tuscania, I paid a tribute 
to the boys who were on the Tuscania. 1 closed my remarks by 
presenting the record of Wisconsin and paid the following tribute 
to my native State; 


WISCONSIN’S PROUD RECORD 
In the present war no State in the Union has responded more loyally 
io every demand made by the President than Wisconsin. The United 
|; States Naval Institute proceedings of August, 1917, contain a table 


| House to afford the people of this country adequate military protec. | 


mn are deeply appreciated. 
NEWTON D. BAKER, 

Secretary of War. 
\ugust 15, 1916, in a speech on the naval bill, I said: 
I believe in preparedness, and I believe that we should have it with 
patch. If we can not build our vessels in the Government navy yards 
ought to build them in private yards. 
ALL SHOULD STAND BACK THE GOVERNMENT WITH UNITED FRONT. 
Immediately after the declaration of war, when the selective- 
‘vice bill was before the House for discussion, I began my 
cech on that bill as follows: 


oF 


‘ir. Chairman, upon the passage of the resolution declaring the exist- 
» of a state of war between the United States of America and the 
perial Government of Germany the discussion closed. The honest 


rences existing between the people as to the advisability of our | 


ring the war are ended, and the people, one and all, I believe, 


| back of their Government with united front, with but one spirit 


| purpose—the victorious achievement of the Government’s will. 
\pplause.] 

When the selective-service bill came before the House the 
(jority of the Military Committee, including its chairman, 


ported in favor of allowing as many people as desired, who 
ere physically qualified and within the age, to volunteer. 
They argued that we could get an Army quicker and a more 
cllicient Army; thaf it would take some time to get the ma- 
chinery for the selective draft ready, and in the meantime we 
light be raising a large army by the volunteer system. 
patriotic Speaker, CHAMP CLARK, ex-Speaker Josepn G. CANNON, 
and Gen. SHERWOOD, Civil War veteran, and many others fa- 
ored the majority report of the Military Affairs Committee. 
these same distinguished legislators vigorously opposed the 
Senate bill placing the draft limit between the ages of 19 and 
2). With over 100 other Representatives I supported the ma- 
jority report of the Military Affairs Committee. When we were 
voted down upon this amendment I voted with the rest of these 
centlemen in favor of the selective-draft bill. 
LET THB RECORD SPEAK FOR ITSELF. 

My vote will be fottyd om- page 1557 of the ConGressIoNnaL 
ltecorp of April 28, 199%, My speech will be found in the Con- 
‘ESSIONAL Recorp of April 27, 1917, on page 1419. I quote from 
the speech as follows 1 

I believe that under t 
ittee we will get an arr 

ll under the amendment 


nt 
aa 







* bill presented by the majority of the com- 
wicker and a more efficient army than we 
posed by the minority of the committee 
which is now before us for our consideration. [Applause.] However, 
f the amendment to the bill prevails, I will vote for the bill as 
amended, believing that at this time every Member can afferd to waive 


compiled by the Department of War. This table shows, first, the quota 
required from each State; second, the number of the National Guard 
on April 2, 1917: third, the enlistments in the National Guard from 
April 2 to June 80, 1917; fourth, the enlistments in the Regular Army 
during the same period; fifth, each State is credited with the total in 
service on April 2 and the enlistments up to June 30, 1917; sixth, the 
number of men to be drafted. These figures show the total of the 
National Army at the last-named date as 1,152,985 le total credits, 
including those 


in service on April 2 and those volunteering up to 
June 30, are 465.985; this left GS7.000 to be drafted The total credits 
form 40.4 per cent of the Army. Wisconsin's volunteers numbered over 
5+ per cent of her qvota. 

Wisconsin thus ranks first in the percentage of credits; in other 
words, more of her citizens volunteered in proportion to the quota 
assigned than any other State in the Union. 

SPEECH ON LIBERTY LOAN, APRIL 13, 


When the liberty-loan drive was on I spoke in favor of it, and 
among other things I said: 


WAR. 

The United States to-day is engaged in the greatest war in the history 
of the world, a war that will tax our resources to the limit, a war that 
will call for severe sacrifices on the part of every citizen. 

America has thousands of boys already along that battle front, and 
additional thousands are arriving every day upon the scene of I 


These boys are the forces of representative democrecy, fighting that 
governments of the people and for the people shall not perish from the 





earth. Every one of our soldiers on the battle front in Europe now 
represents 343 Americans at home. If we visualize. we can see along 
| those deadly trenches, facing the storm of molten lead, the poi us 
gases, and the thrusts of bayonets, amid the lInurid flames of = 
strong-hearted, manly soldier fighting for each one of us at home Ife 
is offering his life for us. He is making the supreme sacrifice. ‘ Greater 
love hath ro man than this, that a man lay down his-life for } 
friends.” The highest insignia of honor that can conie to any soldi 
is the little wooden cross on the field of battle. 
THOSE AT HOME. 
Those of us who remain at home are making very small sac 


Our | 


rifices com- 





pared with the supreme sacrifice that those brave boys are mask 

They are fighting for us. The very best we can do is to supply our 
soldiers, regardless of cost, with ships, guns, ammunition. clothing food, 
hospitals, and medicine, and, above all, we must give them our moral 
support. If we are worthy of the boys who represent us on the battle 











field, we will save fer them, we will sacrifice for them. and give gener 
ously. If those boys can fight for us on the battle field, we can fight 
for them in the grain field and every other field of effort that will aid 


them. 
As a Member of the House of Representatives I have done 
full duty as I understood it, and have at 


my 


all times supported 





those charged with the responsibility of prosecuting the war. No 
honest man who knows the facts will assert the contr: My 
record is written on the printed pages of this Congress, and it is 
not within the power of man to conceal or distort if. 

The duties of the individual Congressman have never been so 
trying and complex. I have been “on the jeb” at all times 
early and late. Since the war began thousancs of app for 
advice and assistance have come to me—apy s fro thers 
and mothers and from the boys themselves. In man: s I 
have been able to give them valuable assistance, and every 
case the appeal has had my personal attention and best efforts 
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If my experience gained as a Member of Congress for the last 
six years; if my acquaintance with the Members of Congress and 
the chiefs of various governmental departments ; if my knowledge 
of the laws that I have helped to pass making future provision for 
our boys when they return from Europe is of value to the people 
iy district, I desire to assure them that this experience, 
information, and knowledge belongs to the people of my district. 
it is ny ambition and aim to give the people the very best sery- 
icc that I am capable of rendering. 

PRESIDENT 








ol 


WILSON COMMENDS CONGRESS. 
Presid 
guace: 
it seems to me that the work of this remarkable session has not only 
been done thoroughly, but that it has also been done with the utmost 
dispatch possible in the circumstances or consistent with a full consid- 
eration of the exceedingly critical matters dealt with. I have admired 
the work of this session. The way in which the two Houses of Congress 
have cooperated with the Executive has been generous and admirable, 
WAR MEASURES PASSED BY THE PRESENT CONGRESS, 
Var bonds, seven billions, authority to issue, 
Assignment of Fleet Naval Reserve to active duty. 
lor extension of minority enlistments, naval service, 
Increase of midshipmen at Annapolis. 
Increase age limit for officers, Naval Reserve. 
Relating to foreign enlistments in United States, 
Army appropriations, 
War Army bill, draft and selective service. 
Relating to enlistments in Naval Reserve Corps. 
fierease enlisted strength of Navy and Marine Corps, 
Military Academy appropriations, 
Car-service regulations. 
War-risk insurance for seamen, 
Sundry civil appropriations. 
Issuance of rifles to State troops. 
Army and Navy deficiency appropriations. 
Suppression of espionage. 
Condemnation of land for Army. 
Acronautices personnel and appropriations. 
Relief of homesteaders in military or naval service. 
Protection of desert-land entrymen in Army or Navy. 
Increasing membership, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
for priority of railroad shipments and control of train service. 
lood-survey authorization, 
food-control authorization. 
War bonds, authority for second liberty-loan issue. 
Creating Aircraft Board. 
Authority to explore for nitrates and potassium, 
War-revenue measure, 
Providing repatriation of citizens in armies of allies. 
Urgent deficiency measure appropriating $5,356,666,016. 
Allowing dependents to receive pay while absent abroad. 
Regulating use of explosives during war. 
Providing for property loss by seamen. 
Permission to take public-land affidavits before military au- 
thority. 
Permitting coastwise trade by foreign vessels. 
Vroviding six months’ gratuity to dependents of deceased 
sailors in the Navy, 
Providing commissions in Army Staff Corps and removing 
age limits of Reserve Corps officers requiring discharge. 
Prescribing court-martial procedure in Navy. 
Appointing chaplains at large in Army. 
Preventing publication of military inventions. 
Relating to Medical and Dental Corps. 
Establishing new rating for enginemen, blacksmiths, etc., in 
Navy. 
Distribution of Cavalry units in Army, providing for. 
Providing military and naval insurance. 
Regulating trading with enemy. 
Appropriation to continue $100,000,000 fund to be used by the 
President, and for other purposes. 
Increasing Naval Academy enrollment. 
Authority for absence of homesteaders during war for farm- 
labor requirements. 
Authority to call Philippine forces into war service. 
Authority for marines to serve under Dominican Republic. 
Providing for housing and lands for shipyard and munition 
workers, $50,000,000. 
Civil-rights law for soldiers and sailors. 
Authority to grant furloughs in Army for agricultural and 
other necessary pursuits. 
Railroad-control law, 
Urgent deficiency appropriations (second session) on account 
of war expenditures, 
Providing disposal of effects of deceased sailors. 
To pay gun pointers and captains in Navy while absent, 


it Wilson commends Congress in the following lan- 
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| raising more revenue by taxation and less by bonds. I 
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Authority to appoint as officers Philippine Scouts. 

Restoring discharged enlisted men to former grades if dis- 
charged to accept commissions. 

Authority to discharge recalcitrant Navy officers. 

Reducing instruction period at Naval Academy to three years, 

Third liberty-loan authorization. 

War Finance Corporation law. 

To appoint additional Assistant Secretaries of War. 

Regulating pay of retired chief warrant officers, Navy. 

To promote export trade. 

Providing for quarters for officers in field or abroad. 

Delegating powers for suppression of espionage among women 
enemy aliens. 

Relating to military training in colleges and to reserve ofli 
cers’ training camps. 

Allowing indemnities to France for damages caused by 
‘an forces, 

Preventing interference with use of homing pigeons. 

Sabotage law, preventing destruction of war materials, ete. 





Ameri 


To pay traveling expenses in Army when “on dutty under 
competent orders.” 
To promote officers temporarily when filling vacancies ef offi 


cers to higher grades in Regular Army. 

For transportation of shipyard employees. 

Appropriating $1,000,000 for ordnance testing in Navy. 

Authorizing President to sell supplies, equipment, ete., ac i 
quired or manufactured by the United States incidental to the ; 
war, 

Regulating the officering and manning of vessels subject to 
the inspection laws of the United States. 

Authority to seize enemy vessels. 

Authority to Red Cross to erect temporary building. 

Permission to War Department to erect building on Smith- 
sonian Grounds. ; 

Relating to eligibility of retired Army engineer officers. 

Extending time for Niagara water diversions. 

Excusing soldiers and sailors from assessment work on min- 
ing claims, 

Suspending labor requirements of owners of mining claims 
during war. 

Authorizing land purchase by 
partment. 

Extending effective date of section 10, Clayton antitrust law. 

Garabed energy-generator tests authorized. 

Extending time for filing applications under soldiers’ insur 
ance act. 

Permitting outside applicants to take civil-service examina 
tions in the District of Columbia. 

Allowing applications for war-risk 
relatives. 

Appropriations for the Army. 

Rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors. 

Government control of telegraph and telephone. 


Ordnance Bureau, War De 


insurance by soldiers’ 





Revenue Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD E. BROWNE, 
OF WISCONSIN. 

In tHe House or Representatives, 





Saturday, July 6, 1918. 


Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Speaker, on the 6th day of October, 1917, 
I made some remarks on the revenue bill in which I advocated 
also 
advocated a higher rate of taxation for excessive profits. 

OBJECTION TO BONDS. 

The bonds issued must be paid several times over in interest 
payments, The simple interest on a < per cent bond issue equals 
the whole principal at the ong f 2>years. Therefore at the 
end of 25 years the people wil fave id for the bonds once in 
the form of interest, leaving theprinéipa@l untouched, and so on in- 
definitely. When the bonded indeb amounts to thirty or 
forty billions of dollars, the repedtedjm@fvments of the debt be- 
come a burden under which few natiommcould stand, 

BONDS CAUSB INFLATION AND HI OST OF LIVING. 

The issue of bonds inflates the cjyeulating medium, 










L 


The effect 


of inflating or increasing the circulating medium increases ant’ 
always has increased the cost of living by raising prices without 
raising Wages and salaries accordingly. 


If anyone will look at 











ce the bank statements he will see that deposits do not grow less 
L to any great extent in bond issues. Persons who buy bonds 

usually pay for them with checks or by some equivalent ar- 

rangement. ‘The Government often leaves its balance untouched 

in the bank for a time, and the same bonds often come back to 
; the bank as security for a bank loan. The currency which we 
F use in our daily business is largely bank credit. Dr. Simon N. 
ES Patten, in the Yale Review of October, 1917, argues that the 
g i in current prices on account of bond inflation may equal 
Fs the full amount of the bonds. In that case the consumer pays 


flated prices for the necessities of life as much as he would 
i; have to pay in taxes to the Government had no bonds been issued. 
Sooner or later taxes must be levied to pay the bonds, and mean- 
{ime the producer suffers the evils of heavy interest payments 
and high prices for the necessities of life. Thus the people pay 
ry bond issue in the form of inflated prices, which money 
oes to the people that control the necessities of life. Second, 
pay for the bonds three or four times over in the form of 
interest. 


for evé 


WHO WILL EVENTUALLY HOLD THE BONDS? 





Twenty-five years after the close of the war 2 per cent of 
4 the population of the United States will hold over 95 per cent 
P { the Gevernment bonds, and the 98 per cent of the people of 
ihe United States will pay tribute to this privileged class. 
Bonds, of course, are necessary, but to issue bonds for 75 per cent 
of the expenses of the war and only 25 per cent by taxation, as 
many are contending, can not be justified. 
EXCESSIVE-PROFITS TAX. 
The present revenue bill was a compromise. I voted for the 
Keating amendment and other amendments proposed raising the 
of taxation on excessive profits. England has an exces- 
; e-profits tax of 80 per cent. In a statement in the House of 
Conmnons on July 5, 1917, the chancellor of the exchequer, in 
iNustrating the British excess-profits law in a typical case. said 
that a merchant whose prewar profit was $12,500 and whose 
present profits were $50.000 would pay an excess-profits tax of 
G per cent on $37,500—that is, $30,000—and in addition he pays 
about $5,400 in income and super taxes, leaving him a balance of | 
$14,500. in an article in the Nation, March 28, 1918, on the 
excess-profits tax, BE. R. A. Seligman states that Great Britain 


in by levying a 50 per cent tax on excess profits, end then 60 
} cent, and now the rate has been raised to 80 per cent. 
OUR PRESENT REVENUE BILL. 

It has been variously estimated that the excess-profits tax of 
our recent revenue law would not exceed 30 per cent on any 
profit actually realized. 
1917.) 


ent. 8, 


JUSTICE IN TAXATION, 


Justice in taxation does not mean equality in the amount of 
ey paid; it means equality coupled with an equal ability to 
In times of war there should be equality of sacrifice. It 

be a greater sacrifice for a man of small means to be taxed 
dollars, so that he has to forego all luxuries and many 

» necessities, than for a man of wealth to be taxed 95 per 

of his total income. We must not overlook the fact that 
ea large part of most every tax is shifted so that the ulti- 

» consumer in his actual necessities of life pays a large indi- 
The man with a salary of $660 or $1,000 per year, 
muideavoring to raise a family, can not stand a $10 or $20 tax 
vell as a man with an income of $1,000,000 per year can 
da tax of $990,000. 

t; the other means no sacrifice. 
hen Senator Kenyon stated on the floor of the Senate that 
an in these times should be allowed an annual income of 
$100,000 per year he was denounced as an anarchist. I 

ry cheerfully take a position beside the able Senator from 
au and would be willing to vote for an amendment to the 
enue bill as a war measure much inore drastic than making 
maximum income allowed an individual $100,000 per year. 


* tay 
& Lar. 


CONSCRIPT WEALTH, 
We have passed a law conscripting the boys of this country. 
<0 into the homes of all alike. 
d, if the iron fate of chance decrees that one, two, or three 
of the stalwart sons shall be offered to their country, is not ex- 
pt. Many parents would rather give over home, farm, all 
eir worldly effects, than have their boy go, yet they bow to the 
ce of duty and their country. When we conscript boys we 
to the people that have strong, healthy, intelligent boys. 
hen we conscript wealth we must go where we can find wealth, 
) the wealthy, and we certainly should not be more tender 
about consecripting wealth than we are of conscripting boys, 
the flesh and blood of the land. 


(See article in the New Republican, | 


The humblest cottage in the | 





The one means sacrifice and maybe , 
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MOST OF THE PEOPLE ARE MAKING GREAT SACRIFICES ON 
WAR, 

The masses of the people are called upon, and will be more 
and more, to make great sacrifices during the continuance of 
the war. That sacrifice should be equally apportioned. The 
rank and file of the American people, who must do the fighting 
and produce the vast quantities of supplies, which are at this 
time as necessary as armies, are not making anything out of the 
war. They are growing every day on 
runaway prices of the necessities that aver 
to buy. 

if we levied the same tax, to wit, 80 per cent, on excess profits 
that England does, we would receive from the United States 
Steel Co. over $300,000,000 per year, and then leave them nearly 


ACCOUNT OF THB 


poorer the 


count ot 


the re family has 


$100,000,000 profits per year, 4 sum very much larger than 


irg hey 
ever made, and they have always made exorbitant profits. 
INCREASES IN GREAT FORTUNES A MENACE TO OUR DEMOCRACY. 
No thoughtful citizen can contemplate the income-tax returns 
recently published without alarm if he believes in a Government 


the 


ires, 


of, for, and by the people. In the first 140 years of 
of the United States we produced 14,771 millior 
statistical year, 1916, we produced 7,025, or 
per day, which is certainly “ going some.” In 1914, 44 
were taxed upon incomes exceeding $1,000,000. In 19 
were 60 persons who were taxed on incomes of over $1,000,000 
per yexr. In 1916 there were 120 persons taxed on incomes of 
more than $1,000,000 per year. In 1917 there were 206 pe 
who received an income of over $1,000,000 per year. I herewith 






over 26 





5 there 
























place in the Recorp a letter from Daniel C. Roper, ¢ 
sioner of Internal Revenue: 
PRrea ¥ DEPARTME 
COMMISSION ( INT! h ; 
Vash ton, J I 
IIon. Epwarp E. Browne, 
House of Representctives, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Mr Brownt In reply to your letter of June 4, the follow 
ing statement is given, showing the number « nadir in tl) I ted 
States, by income classes, reporting net income fé ‘ lend ’ 
1916 of over $100,000. These figures are taken frop he annu port 
ef the Commissioner ot Internal Revenus t 

| 30, 1917, page 256: 

Income class: Number of return 
$100,000 to $150,000 pdmnnien i is y ay 
$150,000 to $200,000__- / : 1, 284 
$?00.000 to 000 __ 2 126 
$250,000 to Ooo ae $27 
$300,000 to §$400,000_ niente 6o 
$400,060 to $500,000 J a 
$500,000 to $1,000.000 
$.,000,000 to $1,500,000___ ; aie 97 

500,000 to $2,000,000______. é : i 
800,900 to $35,000,000__ ; ’ : 34 
£3.000,000 to S4.000.000 - 14 
$4,000,990 to $5,.0060,000__- ee 9 
$5,000,000 and over_- ~_ ~~ 1) 

‘ thousand four hundred and twenty-seven ha incomes vee! 
$100,000 and $1,000,000 ] ’ i 

l'wo hundred and six have incomes from $1,000,000 ) ( 
year. 

This statement shows 206 people in the United States report 
incomes of a million dollars and r 

Vithin the next few days an exhat ve lvsi he f 
net income filed for the cal ar vea 11 will ‘ ed 
* Statistics of Income.’ <A copy of the same will ent ! 

Sincerely, yours, 
DA j ‘ Re ( } 
FIVE MEN IN NEW YORK EACE RECEIVED NET PROFITS OF OVER $ ) 
PER MONTH. 

The above table shows that there ire 10 persons ree ving 
incomes of over $5,000,000 per year. ‘ive of thes pei ( 
side in the State of New York, and are receiving income: hien 
aggregate $61,639,532, or over $12,000,000 for each of the tive 
persons per year. Consider this for a moment: five men in one 
State, in war time, each receiving an income of over $1,000,000 
per month. An excess-profits tax of SO or 90 per cent we ! 
certainly not compel these men to make a great sacrifice. ‘I 
wolf would not scratch very hard at any of their front coo 

| These men are all arguing for bond issues instead of taxation 

They contend that 75 per cent of the Government exp es 

should be raised by bond issues. If we take their advice and 

issue bonds for a greater portion of « St 

be paying interest to these people a 

next hundred yexrs. In the Stat f Income, offi ! 

publication of the Treasury Department, page 70 ill be found 

the figures quoted above. 

Six other men in New York re e incomes which aggrezate 

7.207.157, or over four and one-] Inillion dollars pot r 
for each of the six men 

Delaware is the home of one man who has an annual one 
of over $5,000,000, 

In war time, when we want money sand e told that n \ 
as necessary aS men to win the war, why should we Je 


about taxing these large incomes? 











Tf any Congressman raises his voice in favor of a high rate 
of taxation of excessive incomes he is immediately attacked by 
the metropolitan press. Some of the so-called patriotic societies 
that have their homes in New York get busy. The high-salaried 
secretaries of these societies sharpen their lead pencils and pro- 
ceed to mark a Congressman on loyalty. If he is strong for 
high taxation of excessive profits, he does not get over 50 or 
GO per cent on loyalty. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION POINTS OUT PROFITEERS. 


The Federal Trade Commission, in response to a Senate reso- 
lution on June 10, 1918, investigated the charges of profiteering. 
What was the verdict of these Government officials? Guilty. 
The corporations that control gasoline, coal, steel, meat, leather, 
lumber, copper, nickel, and other great natural -monopolies 
were the offenders. Lock up the work entitled “ Directory of 
Directors” and you will find the group of financiers that 
control gasoline, oil, coal, steel, meat, lumber, copper, zine, and 
nickel, and you will have the identical group of financiers that 
control the large city banks, the railroads, steam and electric, 
the telephone and telegraph, and a controlling interest in the 
greater part of the metropolitan press and the magazines of the 
country. (Send to the Senate Document Room for Document 
No. 248 on Profiteering, and they will send you this Govern- 
iment publication, which you will find interesting reading.) 


MEAT TRUST CONVICTED OF PROFITEERING. 


The Federal Trade Commission in its report speaks of the 
great “ Meat Trust” as follows: 

Five meat packers—Armour, Swift, Morris, Wiison, Cudahy, and 
their subsidiary and affiliated companies—have mecnopolistic control 
of the meat industry and are reaching for like domination in other 
products. Their manipulation of the market embraces every device 
that is useful to them, without regard to law. Their reward expressed 
in terms of profit reveals that four of these concerns have pocketed 
in 1915, 1916, and 1917, $140,000,000. However delicate a definition 
is framed for profiteering, these packers have preyed upon the people 
unconscionably. (Page 7, Senate document.) 


SAME INTERESTS ATTEMPTING TO PUT THE CREAMERY OUT OF BUSINESS. 


Since the report of the Federal Trade Commission a com- 
plaint has been made by the Government against Armour & 
Co., of Chicago, charging them with concealing the ownership 
of a subsidiary company and attempting to put small com- 
petitors out of business through price discrimination and falsi- 
fying tests for butter fat in the purchase of cream. They have 
also been charged by the Federal Trade Commission with having 
attempted to keep secret their affiliation with Bayer Bros. Co., of 
Rochesier, Ind., with the purpose and intention of stifling com- 
petition in the manufacture and sale of dairy products. Dis- 
crimination in price paid for milk and cream in certain local 
areas also is charged, higher prices being paid in territories 
where small competitors exist. 

MEAT TRUST CONTROLS THE 


Leather and leather goods, the commission states in its 
report, were paying a profit of from 30 per cent to more than 
100 per cent over that of 1914. <A letter from the Eastern 
Leather Co. to Armour & Co., which was produced before the 
commission, read as follows: 


LEATHER INDUSTRY. 


We are inclosing our check on the National City Bank, New York 
City, payable to Mr. J. Ogden Armour, for $915,787, same being a 
dividend of 53 per cent on the 17,279 shares of common stock standing 
in his name. 

In addition a dividend amounting to 10 per cent of the com- 
mon stock was set aside for surplus. Almost a million dollars 
per year profit to one man in one of the many corporations he 
controls! This is a time of war when the people are expected 
to make sacrifices. In a letter dated July 3, 1918, addressed 
to me from L, F. Swift, president of Swift & Co., Mr. Swift 
defends his large profits as follows: 

The unusual economic conditions of the past three years have neces- 
sarily resulted in larger than normal profits in the packing industry, 
as in other industries; but this profit can hardly be considered exces- 
sive, because it has been just as essential as has been the largely in- 
creased income of the farmer and wage cirner. 

L. F. Swirr. 
STEEL. 
The Federal Trade Commission further states as follows: 


In 1917 the steel companies made abnormal profits. The figures ag 


to the net income of the United States Steel Corporation are given as 
follows: 

UII sali tehigc Risin adiadlaneal nga ellie: daapies deepen eeoeeneddeaaie: achat nian eee $46, 520, 407 
1916 aa iia oa ie aa cenit iin eee all opt ete ae 294, 026, 564 
SORE ewkécinnas Di elite Ni tcinian weibiallaha nia. at ores isin ied nti ial 478, 204, 343 


After paying all their taxes in 1917 they had a net profit of 
$244,738,908. 

I herewith give a list of a number of steel companies and the 
profits they made in 1917, according to the United States Fed- 
eral Trade Commission report of 1918, on page 9: 
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Profits, per cent. 


em, Tree, Tree 6 A C0 ns otter en inc cdmentiobuertneen= 52. 63 
I I a aio soieanianieriectennnein tea aniaeen 78. 92 
Bet aes GB Wee (Onno onde Sc done enensdane 40. 03 
SUSU» MINNIS ase cctnd secesteinarcastgin tnisncc cve dn ce tne sib emda an eincn anal 71. 35 
MUNIN "ORIG Ol koe ceed ecttsmigntie <epRidh ar oa manasa alvin 30. 24 
Boren eeel Wee Coco nnnsincnne ne aeiadessiiiaae uiiedinaadeds adele 105. 40 
UNI INN, Nasi a reas a csictnass cones arts maa as ehciveeerenpheerasbaen 112. 48 
SED (ARNON 2 SAD ascchsihsitible dente nebananelp he aenedia namin din melatne, bb 319. 67 
Ne NN OE aE atc ceed sentient en hth is ne wc 159. 01 
NEES ZEEE ED nactineawccs ede nie nimenbedinaans 109. 05 


OTHER METALS. 

The commission further finds the average profit in the copper 
industry has more than doubled since the war; zine, 95 per 
cent; nickel, 30 per cent; sulphur, as high as 200 per cent; 
lumber, the report states, the margin of profit per thousand! 
board feet in 1917 was nearly double that in previous years. 
In regard to coal, the report states the profits in 1917 were 
often two or three times the normal return. 

REVENUE BILL AND OLEOMARGARINE., 

When the revenue bill was before Congress there was an 
attempt to take the tax off of oleomargarine. I vigorously 
opposed the oleomargarine amendment. I quote a few passages 
from my speech: 

UNDERWOOD AMENDMENT AS A TAX MEASURE. 


The Underwood amendment would increase the tax from one-fourth 
of a cent to 2 cents per pound on the 145,760,973 pounds, and woul: 
reduce the tax 8 cents a pound on only 3,403,287 pounds of the colored 
oleomargarine, which pays the 10-cent tax. This is an increase to the 
consumer on the uncolored product of $2,550,817.03 ene in taxes 
alone, provided the output remains the same. Thus the people who are 
eating the uncolored oleomargarine and buying it as oleomargarine, who 
are the people who feel they can not afford butter, would be paying over 
$2,500,000 annually if this proposed amendment becomes a law. 

Thus the poor consumer would pay more than he does at the present 
time, and the only ones profiting would be the oleomargarine factories, 
the packing houses, and the cottonseed-oil people. 


WHAT THIS AMENDMENT WOULD ACCOMPLISH. 

The only purpose of coloring oleomargarine is to deceive the public 
and make them think they are eating butter, and thus raise the price of 
oleomargarine. 

Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard, March 5, 1917, wrote me, among other 
things, as follows: 

You have discerned the true animus of the advocates of the Under- 
wood amendment, and also the disastrous effects such a law would have 
on the dairy er Your speech is a splendid defense of the dairy 
farmer as against the packing house and cottonseed combine for his 
overthrow. 

NEWSPAPER CRITICISM. 

Certain newspapers that are the organs of the organized 
wealth of the country have attempted to discredit Congress ani 
defeat Congressmen whom they could not intimidate or control. 
They have been aided by certain self-styled patriotic organiza- 
tions having their offices close to Wall Street. Any Congress 
man that had the temerity to suggest that we raise a reasonable 
amount of the costs of the war by taxation instead of mortgag 
ing the future by bond issues was not loyal; any Congressman 
that demanded that excess war profits should be taxed as high 
as Great Britain taxes them—S0 per cent—was branded as a 
socialist and disloyal; any Congressman that proclaimed against 
the profiteers did so at the risk of having an avalanche of criti 
cism brought down upon him by the press. 

When Senator Jounson of California uncovered the Flog 
Island scandal and showed that men like Vanderlip and Ogde1 
Armour, men holding high positions and being eulogized by the 
press for their unselfish patriotism, were in a corporation that 
was receiving $6.000,000 from the Government for doing abso 
lutely nothing, furnishing what they called the “ know how,” the 
press of the country, outside of Hearst’s papers and a limited 
number of other papers, scarcely gave it a passing notice. 

THURBAT CF WALL STREET. 

Leslie’s Magazine in its “ Forecast for 1918,” 
29, 1917, on page 911, says: 

The old year passes out amid the decpcst gloom on Wall Street. 

Once more the situation is up to Congress, the same Congress that 
has so _signally failed thus far to meet the desperate problems of t! 
war. Is it surprising that a feeling of hopelessness prevails in th 
financial circles as the New Year dawns, and the fear that until a new 
Congress is chosen little relief can be expected? A new House ¢ 
Representatives will be chosen next fall, with every promise that its 
political complexion will be completely changed from that of th 
present Congress. If this hope should be justified, it would give a 
decided stimulus to the stock market. 

Wall Street’s correspondent certainly pays Congress a high 
tribute. I hope that the revenue bill that is now being drafted 
will produce much more of a gloom on Wall Street. The present 
Congress can content itself with the satisfaction of knowing that 
if it has not satisfied Wall Street it has satisfied Presiden! 
Wilson, who commends Congress in the following language: 


It seems to me that the work of this remarkable session has not 
only been done thoroughly but that it has also been done with the 
utmost dispatch possible in the circumstance or consistent with a_ full 
consideration of the exceedingly critical matters dealt with. I have 
admired the work of this session. The way in which the two Houses 


issued December 


of Congress have cooperated with the Executive has been generous ani 
admirable, 
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Statement of Appropriations and Expenditures for Fiseal | the probability is that such expenditures will be at least five 
Year 1919, and Prior Years. or six billions of dollars less than that amount. In this con- 


, nection perhaps it-is interesting to consider appropriations made 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


for the fiscal year 1918. I submit such a statement for that 
oF 


fiscal year subdivided between the amount for loans to allies 
HON. SWAGAR SHERLEY, 


OF KENTUCKY, 





and those for other purposes, which show a total for both pur- 
poses of approximately $18,900,600,000. Of this amount there 
were actually expended for governmental purposes, including 
the payment in the form of loans to our allies, a little over 
thirteen and one-half billions of dollars, leaving approximately 


$5,300,000,000 of balance under such appropriations not LOW 
expended. 


In tHe House or Representatives, 


Monday, July 15, 1918. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re-| ‘There is also submitted a statement showing authorized bond 
narks I submit herewith a statement showing appropriations | issues to date of $22,000,000,000, with actual bonds issued of 
ude during the second session of the Sixty-fifth Congress, in- | $9,978,000,000 in round figures, leaving remaining bonds au- 
uding appropriations for the fiscal year 1919, and prior fiscal | thorized to be issued of $12,021,000,000 in round figures. 

rs. In addition to this there has been authorized an issue of 

It is impossible at this time to submit a classification of these | War-Saving Stamps of $2,000,000,000, of which there have been 
appropriations other than as is indicated by the title of the acts | in round figures $307,000,000 issued. 

rying the specific sums, It should be borne in mind that It is estimated that under existing tax laws approximately 
vhile the statement submitted beléw shows appropriations and | $4,100,000,000 will be raised exclusive of postal revenues, which 

horizations for expenditures in a sum little short of | should provide approximately $350,000,000, making a_ total 
$30,000,000,000, the amount of expenditures in the next fiscal | revenue from existing laws and loans authorized and not here- 
vear Will not necessarily reach any such votal. In point of fact | tofore issued of appreximately $15,161,000,000. 












{ ppropriations made during the second session, Sirty-fifth Congress, including approprittions for the fiscal year 1919 and deficiencies in appropriations for r l 
prior years. 
| 
| acinar ton 
Act Cash. t 1 ) I 
propriation 
_ —_— —_ —— ——— —--—--— — -_ | 
A pricultural appropriation act. .......... aavnke Swedtsteies ee Raed caeawad i ae 1 $27, 875, 353.00 |...... $27 9) 
SA CE neti nh wh arn a 8eie seme iemenacenecinats sin Sahat inital ; / : 10, 226, 878. 312. 91 $1, S58, 332, 801. 0 12.085. 211 \ 
nlomatie and Consular apprenpriation act : : oon : ; ears 7 ‘ 7, 937, 376. 66 
istrict of Columbia appropriation act..... keedtpors bavtbébeendnicn nwtaabesid ‘ 15, 016, 768, 66 
| ification appropriation act................. iebtbw et cesehwewmren de delliciea . . 2,814,348, 267,55 2, 623, 465, 845. 00 ; s14 35 
] ppropriation act . i chat Seercalieet <etesuared acasmosiap inc wicale os —- sins xndaanes 11,023, 910.00 }........ 11,021, 910. 09 
islative, executive, and judicial appropriation act .... ee widn ted wince ; pidsabebiaiyies 69, 937, 863.25 }........ = ‘ 69, 937, 863. 25 
litary Academy appropriation act....... bibdavedewdiia oles ~bithiven ‘ : see Riatee 2, 589, 846. 25 |........ aa . ; 89 846. 25 
h | appropriation act macenailis:tgh giks @lneniiiah = easuaicinute dh ia a ereienacen lita anal igi latin muna. 4 1, 573, 463, 415. 84 | 34, 009, 000. 0 1.6 16%. 415.84 
n appropriation act chee ehgonlen Teacher ee Cad Cae a melee ae canine het ameqnnaecs 220, 059, 000.00 |. 22... ‘ 220, 059, 090. GO 
ffice appropriation act . seadewes casi a dyen adeen tes ‘ ; Sate aan 377, 573, 342.09 |... P 37 2.09 
er and harbor appropriation act awsie cine ceawuin Dierthive hea aes — P . 23, 771, 900. 89 $2, 709. 00 73. 854.699.0090 
ndry civil appropriation act .......... hs whine -aiuiea: eka hiegain Haataikaeintne’ vohanenend waiale “aden 2, 019, 6514, 479. 07 945, 549, 000. 00 2, 965, 208, 470. 07 
Total regular acts........ peut deaceseaues cdahted wmdeae Mok vawnawamaius bccnsttatninwcaeeeduenen 17, 399, 153, 826. 49 5, 461, 439, 346. 00 22, 851, 584, 172. 49 
Reficlency APPTOPTIATION ACE «.. «22. .cccccccecccccece seeeneecanedeveubiea sailin dcdlsentpcitane men ein omen a 731, 901, 789. 46 1, 250, 000. 09 733, 151, 789. 46 
nal urgent deficiency appropriation act. patna sean teens ck @epemnaut are , uaa wal 90, 709, 022.62 |...... aad eaeaeaa 99, 709, 022. 62 
S QOCRAITY CPUC GT TCI BCS 6 oi on ccccccceccccctccc cower cccseeswctecctccceccecoeudeuseqecs oneal 1,015, 4846, 390. 74 diay daaacaaend 4 1,015, 486. 399. 74 
Total deficiency acts..... Simmmiinhenetanet she tliat tal iain taaadaiat ataaiheesh edie initia anibanemieintie 1, S38, OSS, 202. 82 1, 250, 000.0 1,83 2 
nent annual and indefinite appropriations including £588,049,148 interest on the public debt, 
814,000 for the sinking fund, and $30,904,255.36 for the preparation and issuance of loans........-.. I OE Ra tdninesvaswncbedien 844, 507 ) 
e of ymds i ied | Federal land banks. ‘ . a - chisaetth Gece medal hacen 209, 099, 000 ) — a ats lta 200, 0 } 
ration of railraads under Federal control and compensation to their owners. ...................-.6-- 509, 009, 009. 09 jienay saljineneoui 509,099 ) 
ance Corporation and Capital Issues Committee... ........ ww oe oun iene SY), 209, 000. O jcaaa ciestdals ede iidebed 509, 209,099. 09 
t ir allies, by the third and fourth liberty bond acts....... ee Sebati aa ele ea 8 C0 eee eee 3.000, 009. 099 
{ compensation to certain postal employees during 1919.... ieiaiianididttieraaid meta hae ere 426,946, 039.09 |.... sme telebaad 126,94 0 
i mpensation to certain oth Government employees during 1919 ... ied anata boul 6 25,00), 600. 00 ese eee nel 25.009. 000.0) 
llaneous appropriations, including $2,000,009 for vocational rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors... SA OU Fa ai ce deenctutdne 3, 66 
Oe ae ME SN EERIE Se rtiiccdicgae sine eetntebebwrehdenesesan ncdwetdbedatvensecseense 5, 100, 319, 398. 36 , ; cael 5,100 
GIEING WORE ses science wee iiddecws sidhicabhsddbetnwasemuus seins Hedvcthecbhatnbed oe a dibdtats € 24,328, 561, 427. 67 5, 462, 689, 346, 00 29.791. 24 ; 
' Vetoed by the President. New bill not yet passed. 
Iixclusive of the sum of $3,820, still in disagreement between the two Hous 
pproximated as cf date of May 11, 1918, for interest on public debt and expen of loans. 
‘The estimated cost of increased compensation to postal employees during 1919 is $40,000,09°, of which sum $13,053,970 is definitely appropriated in Post Of8 
ition act and the sum of $26,946,030 is the approximate amount to be paid from the indefinite appropriation carried in the act for that purpose. 
pproximated. 7 ; as , : J Ee 
t The bill to stimulate agriculture and to facilitate the distribution ofagricultural products and the bill to encottrrage production and to regulate ores als. and minora 
ending in the Senate as passed by the House of Representatives require appropriations, respectively, of $11,212,233 and $10,500,000 in addition to the grand to i 
in. 
A ppropriations and expenditures, 1918. 
i . _ 
Appropriations for All other appropri- Total appropria- 
loans to allies. ations tior 
| 
RECN EEN HEN ERNEEY PONE BUUe a oecccs caches susiuddvusedsomeciuusiacuséuctcvaceceeseqanntacoenqunes $7, 000, 000, 000. 00 $11, 892, 027, 501. 58 $18, 892, 027, 501. 58 
pemdupes wader Gheve STUNT INtIONs IE TPT... vc cwccccccces cécccccewsseducccusccccedtecceoseseces } 15, 623, 029, 750. 00 7, 958, 672, 721. 14 13, 581, 702,471.14 
pproximate balances under above appropriations for 1918... 2.2... ce ccccww cere ccccecccecccccccccccees 1, 376, 970, 250. 00 3,93 $4, 780. 44 5, 310, 325, 030. 44 
Rpemeesha Sat TUG FO Tia hcistdn tilda aidie bn cacti natin Seng ctbctineyiusbieeceustreewNtescatuun 3, 000, 000, 000, 00 21, 328, 561, 427. 67 224, 328, 561 


1 Includes $885,000,000 disbursed during the fiseal year 1917, ae 
2 In addition to this sum contracts are autherized to be entered into which aggregate $5,462,680,346 and for which appropriations subsequently will have to be mad 


he 
ve 


aid 
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A pprorimate receipts, 1919. 


Total Fond 


wuthorized to be issued, inclusive of $10,000,000,009 noted above for loans to allies. ............. 6 6sUe deb ntenaddabdntestoodicatvaasaesbBoacs .. $22,099, 099,099. 9) 
Bands issued .....ccncucscessncnnchvengesadecseptena cesepes son punddnaedsneeh een eGed hi hereberehcanddsp sense cate ar ning etn he bRUKeWSENeen isc cecnecencee 9, 978, 785,89). 9) 
Remaining to be issued. ........... vesbeéwune sevbeenecocesecnscotewssene opocecee Seecdce ROSS end g So nS deN ese dade CCECEbSS CERN ECEReS Hebb aNexe peewee 12, 021, 214, 20). 0) 
War-savi tamps: 
A. GEOTISNG ado cnn xe cdcacccdewdae ssecendb nd b00cdcenekendes Sonrwinnsanthu cashshnedbeebbeiebebebeoseeeretsstheeseks6ibe bebsesineenesecehe $2,099, 099,09). 0) 
I L.ccnencdss sbngnagecbscennececenesacdebanedeeetsdeean ce cnebadsnssenseaheennn Siawadackabbekscakuedhesdse welt eekurdcsekenendas 307, 092, 391.0) 
———— ee 1,692, 907,99). 9) 
13, 714, 121, 80).9) 
Reve ealier oxiitbie tax lade $00 BOLD... « oiccncanvccsngcsddcceccenennedqusenegeepessebérschkekuce dace dedsudiennsie eetenedsbkhtseede Kennewacder ddaeas 4,0)7,715,099.9) 
FORMAT TOVOIIEOE EOE DEED «= 5k 5 spun ce ob pds ececcaes dns us 6cuseonceecsseeeeenceueae Sebbetecccocccevenesssesdsendcddocicbobsccsoesscovoesecccdssescesscucese 349, 809, 09). 0) 


I trust to be able at a later date to give more accurately fig- 
ures as to the actual expenditures for the past fiscal year, as 
well as an approximation of the likely expenditures for the 
present fiseal year of 1919. The statement of appropriations 
for 1919 is believed to be accurate within a few thousand dollars, 
It should be noted that as to this statement that the supply 
bills relative to the Department of Agriculture and the District 
of Columbia and the bill to regulate the production of minerals 
have not yet become laws, and the statement is predicated upon 
their present status. 


tevenues and Expenditures for the War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FRANK W. MONDEL 


OF WYOMING, 


HON. L, 


In toe House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, August 5, 1918. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, while we declared war against 
Germany on April 6, 1917, nearly three months before the ex- 
piration of the fiscal year 1917, our appropriations and expendi- 
tures on account of the war virtually began with the regular and 
deficiency appropriations churged against the fiscal year 1918. 

These appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, 
amounted to approximately $18,900,000,000, including $7,000,- 
000,000 for loans to our allies. 


Of these sums there had been actually expended at the end | 


of the fiscal year approximately $18,500,000, including approxi- 
mately $5,600,000,000 in loans to our allies. 

The appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, 
runount to approximately $24,328,000,000. If we add to that the 
sum of $5,462,000,000 of contract authorizations, 
of appropriations and authorizations for this fiscal year of ap- 
proximately $29,800,000,000. 

If to the expenditures to July 1, as 
appropriations for the fiscal year that began that day, we have 
a total of very nearly $38,000,000,000 as the actual and antici- 
pated expenditures for the first two years of war, not includ- 
ing the authorizations of nearly five and a half billions for 
this fiscal year. These figures in detail are as follows: 


above stated, we add the 


| 
All other appro- 


her Total appropria- 
priations. 


for loans to allies. tions. 
| 








| Appropriations 


bs 
| | 
|$18, 892, 027, 501. 58 


Appropriations for 

MOP EMMB,°..2. ste. cua’ 
Expenditures under above | 

appropriations for 1918. . .|! 5,623, 029,750.00 | 7,958,672, 721.14 

Approximate balances un- | 

| 

| 

1 

| 


$7, 000, 000, 000. 00 |$11, 892, 027, 501. 58 





13, 581, 702, 471. 14 


der above appropriations | 

for 1918 
Appropriations 

year 1919... 3, 009, 000, 000. 00 | 21,328, 561, 427.67 |2 
Total expenditure 1918 and | 


es puehcenee 5, 310, 325, 030. 44 


eee 1, 376, 970, 250.00 | 3, 933, 344, 780. 44 
fiscal | 


for 
24, 328, 561,427. 67 


appropriation 1919... f.n.s0sstees0s- pacirwevbs setts seit seus | 37, 910, 263, 898. 81 


{ | 
\ 





1 Includes $885,000,000 disbursed during the fiscal year 1917. 

2 In addition to this sum contracts are authorized to be entered into which aggre- 

gate $5,462,680,346 and for which appropriations subsequently will have to be made. 
KEVENUES, 

We have authorized the issuance of bonds in the sum of 
S22,000,000,000, includin® ten billions for loans to our allies, and 
war stamps in the sum of $2,000,000,000. We 
issued bonds in the sum of upproximately $10,000,000,000. 

Our revenues from all sources of taxation were, according to 
the latest figures obtainable, approximately $4,500,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, and would without change of law 
umount to approximately a similar sum the present fiscal year, 
li is very evident that if we are to meet these enormous war 


savings 


we have a total | ‘ : S 
| necessary heavy levy on profits without danger of impairing, in 


have | 


| 


18, 161, 635, 89). 0) 


imagination, so tremendous as to make the outlay in other 
wars and in other times appear trifling and trivial, we must 
greatly increase our revenues from taxation, enormous as they 
now are. 

The highest possible estimate of our income from taxation 
for the present year is less than $5,000,000,000, or about 20 
per cent of our appropriations, not a sullicient sum to safely 
depend upon to sustain the national credit under an expenditure 
of five times that sum. 

SOURCES OF INCREASED REVENUES. 

The Committee on Ways and Means of the House is now strug- 
gling with the momentous question, one of the most trying ever 
presented to a body of legislators, as to how much the tax bur- 
den shall be increased and the sources from which these in 
creased revenues shall be derived. 

It is no part of my duty to advise the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, neither have I disposition to do so, hav- 
ing great confidence in their judgment and their patriotism; 
nevertheless I can not refrain from expressing the opinion that 
these gentlemen will find it very diflicult to raise $8,000,000,000 
per annum by taxation, as has been suggested by the Treasury 
Department, without incurring great danger of impairing neces- 
sary productive capital, checking industry in important and 


| essential lines, and unduly burdening the people of the country. 








.increased expenditure, though 
| the 


All signs point to at least another year of war, with probably 
it hardly seems possible that 
greatest military establishment necessary, or possible to 
secure, could cost more than the appropriations for the fiscal 
year. Assuming, however, as we must, the probability of a con 
tinuance of the war, with an increased expenditure, it would be 


| the height of folly to cripple development or discourage produc- 


tion at this critical period. 

It is understcod and agreed that the bulk of the increased 
revenues are to come from income, profits, and luxuries, but we 
all realize that it is not the simplest matter in the world to 
determine what constitutes luxuries. Furthermore, it ex 
ceedingly difficult to lay down a rule that will assess the 


is 


certain lines, the capital necessary for the continuation of busi 
ness and the essential increase of production, in times of ad 
vancing costs in all lines. 

There is a real danger of doing great injustice by impairin: 
capital through income and profits taxes applying to classes of 
business of a hazardous character. The enterprises connected 
with oil development and production, so essential to the suc 
cessful conduct of the war, are clearly in this category. Live 
stock production, as carried on in the western ranch and range 
country, particularly the sheep and wool industry, are in this 
class of enterprises involving large risk and hazard. In laying 
a heavy burden on income and profits consideration should be 
given to these and other classes of essential productive enter 
prise involving unusual risks and hazards. 

REVENUE 


FROM CUSTOMS. 


In looking about for sources of revenue the Ways and Means 
Committee may well have in mind the customhorses of the 
country, which have been so markedly overlooked and passeil 
by in the legislation which has financed the war this far. Even 
the majority of the Ways and Means Committee, touchy as they 
are on the subject of protection to American industries, ma) 
feel perfectly safe in availing themselves of the opportunities 
of securing revenues through customs duties under present 
conditions, for if there ever was a time when their own favorite 
doctrine of tariff for revenue urged and invited an increase ol 
the tariff this is the time. 

In spite of the war our imports are constantly increasing, 


totaling the enormous sum of $2,946,022,363 for the last fisc:! 
year, the largest in all our history. Notwithstanding these 


, enormous importations our revenues from customs amounted 


to only $179,998,383.049, or about 6 per cent ad valorem on the 
total value of imports. 
Leaving aside all questions of protection and free trade, it 


costs, these expenditures so vast that they fairly stagger the | is perfectly scandalous that in a time of war which is calling 





—_ 





} 


for the most heroic sacrifices in men and money and compelling 
our people to conserve, economize, and sacrifice in every di- 
rection the foreigner should have the benefit of our markets | 
free of all tax on many articles and with a ridiculously low | 
tax on those on which customs duties are levied. 

Whatever may be the merit in other times and under other 
conditions of the argument that the consumer pays the tariff | 
tax, ho one with the slightest regard for the judgment of their | 
fellow men will seriously advance that argument at this time. 
Under present war conditions affecting prices a reasonably stiff 
tariff duty would have no appreciable effect on the price which 
the domestic consumer would pay. As matters now stand, the | 
argument of the protectionist that in the main the foreigner 
pays the tariff tax will hardly be challenged by any intelligent 
student of the situation, whatever his views, opinions, and con- 
tentions may be under normal conditions. 

Assuming importations in the coming fiscal year equal to those | 
of the year just closed—and they will be larger beyond a doubt— | 
nnd assessing against them the very moderate average rates of 
the last Republican tariff bill, and we should have an income 
from this source of nearly $600,000,000, a sum which would 
co far toward making up the deficiencies in the tariff bill which 
otherwise might have to be met by consumption taxes. 

When we made up the revenue bill of last year we were too 
near former tariff controversies, the Congress had not become 
sufficiently habited to working on revenue bills and considering 
customs duties free from partisan predilections to successfully 
work out an increased tariff schedule. The situation should, 
however, be sufficiently clear at this time. The adjournment of 
polities, to which the President referred, ought to be possessed of 
sufficient substance to enable our Democratie friends to realize 
that an opportunity is presented to shift a part of the burden our 
people are called upon to bear to the shoulders of the foreigners 
seeking our market without being disturbed for fear some one 
will accuse them of being converted to the theory of protection, 

There is another view of the situation as it has developed, 
and as it will further develop, during the continuation of the 
war, and especially with the coming of peace, which our Demo- 
cratie friends may well consider at this time. Whatever may 
be the fortunes of political contests in the future, the logic of 
events will compel a readjustment of our tariff schedules and a 
considerable increase in the rates of duty on many articles to 
meet the economic and industrial changes which peace will 
bring. Even a Democratic Congress and administration would 
not be able to withstand the force of the inevitable logie of a 
changed political and economic situation. The people will de- 
mand that their industries shall not be crippled or submerged. 
They will particularly insist that we shall not again become | 
wholly dependent on sources beyond our borders for essential 
products which. with proper direction and encouragement, we 
can supply at home. 

It would be well if our Democratic friends would early accus- 
tom themselves to the consideration of customs duties from this | 
viewpoint, and this is a good time to begin, when imports are 
booming, importers are reaping rich rewards in our great mar- 
ket, and the opportunity is offered to secure a very considerable 
portion of needed revenues from sources that will not further 
burden our people. 





What the Government Does for Its Soldiers—Digest of New 
Pension Legislation. 





Thirty dollars and up for Ciwil War veterans—$25 a month for Civil 
War widows—$12 a month for Spanish War widows—$20 for Indian 
War veterans—Insurance, allotments, allowances, and compensation 
for soldiers of the present war, their civil rights protected, and in- 
jured men trained for work after the war. 


SPEECH 


HON. ALBERT JOHNSON, 
WASHINGTON, 


OF 
In tHe House or Representarivrs, 
Tuesday, July 9, 1918, 


On the bill (S. 4444) to pension widows and minor children of officers 
and enlisted men_who served in the War with Spain, Philippine in- | 
surrection, or in China. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, in connection 
With the bill providing pensions for the widows of veterans of | 
the Spanish War a statement concerning recent pension legisla- 
tion can not fail to be of interest. 

As is well known, neither soldiers nor 
the Civil War were pensioned generally 
the act of June 27, 1890. Prior to that 


=f, 


widows of soldiers of | 
until the passage of | 
act pensions were al- | 
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lowed for disabilities originating in line of military duty, and 


| Widows were pensioned when the death of the soldier was due 


to causes originating in the service. 
CIVIL PENS 
For several years past nearly all surviving soldiers of the Civil 
War have been pensioned under the so-called “ age-and-service 
act” of May 11, 1912, which made allowances ranging from $13 
per month in the case of a soldier 62 years old who served 90 
days, up to $30 per month for the 75-year-old 


WAR VETERANS’ IONS, 


soldier who served 


two years or more. The table of rates under that act was as 
follows: 
The Sh 0d la 
RATES UNDER ACT JUNI 
6 1 > 
Ag oh 6 fd: hie Ts 
: days. |months year year 
Ri Sed inacteastes $13.00 | $13.50 | $14.00 | $14.50 $15.00 | $15.50 1 
eS eee 15. 00 15. 50 16. 00 16.50 17.00 18. Of 19. 00 
aa ae lina 18.00 19.00 20. 00 21.50 23. 00 24.00 25.00 
Pidivadiian ccawecs eyecare 21.00} 22.50; 24.00 7.00 ) vO . OO 
Soldiers of the Civil War are now pensioned under the pro- 
visions of the act of June 10, 1918, which passed only a few 
weeks ago, and which provides a minimum rate of $30 per 
month for all soldiers who served 90 days or more. The table of 
rates under the new law is as follows: 
The Smoot iaw. 
RATES UNDER ACT JUNE 
. 90 At 6 1 1 
Service. 7 ‘ 
Peace uaenuadaccneweciewetens $30. 00 72 | $32.90 | $35. ‘ $10. 00 
The following circular letter was issued by the Commissioner 


of Pensions, which is in explanation of the provisions and con- 
struction of the new law: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF PENSIONS, 
Washington, June 1918. 
The act of June 10, 1918, amending the pension law of May 11, 1912, 
provides the rate of $50 per month for soldiers and sailors of any 


f 
10 





age 
who served 90 days or more during the Civil War and were honorably 
discharged, and who are now receiving lower rate. Those who are 
7z years of age or over and who served six months are entitled to 
receive $32 per month; those who served one year, $35 per month; one 
and one-half years, $38 per month; and two years or over, $40 per 
month. These increases will be granted automatically and without 
application of any kind to the Pension Bureau to all soldiers and sailors 


now pensioned under the act of May 11, 1912, and who have attained 
the required age and served the necessary length of time 

Soldiers and sailors who served during the Civil War 
sioned at lower rates under some other law, but who 


and 
are e! 


are pen- 
titled to 


| pension under the act of May 11, 1912, will be required to file an appli 


cation under that act in order to receive the benefits of the new law 
The Pension Bureau will make these allowances with all the dispatch 
possible under existing conditions. A special force for the adjustment 


| of cases within the provisions of the new law has been organized which 


will handle these cases exclusively. It should be borne in mind by 
those concerned that there are now nearly 268,000 pensioners under the 
act of May 11, 1912, and all are urged to exercise patience and con- 
sideration. While every effort will be made to hasten this work, there 
will be no avoidable interference with the progress claims now on 
file or hereafter filed under other laws. A special effort will be made 
not to interfere with the adjudication of widows’ claims. 

It will be wholly impracticable to make any payments at the in- 
creased rate on July 4, 1918, but it is hoped that payments due August 
4, 1918, may be made at the rate provided by the new law It will not 


be necessary to write the bureau about these increases. Letters of in 
| quiry will simply delay the work of making allowances, 
No attorneys’ fees will be allowed or paid for services in securing in 


crease of pension under the act of June 10, 1918. 
G. M. SALTzGAber, Commissioner. 


CIVIL WAR WIDOWS’ PENSIONS. 

During recent years, widows of Civil War veterans have 
pensioned under the act of April 19, 1908, which allowed $12 
per month for all widows married prior to June 27, 1890. This 


act was amended by the act of September 8, 1916, giving widows 


| married as late as June 27, 1905, pension at the rate of $12 pe: 
| month, and those 70 years of age or over, $20 per month. 


An amendment to the war-risk insurance act October 6 
1917, gave $25 per month to all Civil War widows, regardless 
of age, provided they had a pensionable status under previous 
enactments. The act of September 8, 1916, also made pen ‘ion- 
able the widow of a Civil War soldier who had been placed on 
the roll and whose name had been dropped from the roll by 
reason of her marriage to another person, who had since diec, 
or from whom she had been divorced upon her own application. 

INDIAN WAR 


ol 


VETERANS’ PENSIONS. 


A number of acts have been passed to provide pensions for 
veterans of the Indian wars which occurred in the Middle West 
ern and far Western States. The latest 


nod most libernl of 
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these laws is the act of March 4, 1917, which gives Indian war 
survivors $20 per month, and their widows $12 per month. 
PENSIONS FOR WIDOWS OF SPANISH WAR SOLDIERS. 
oldiers nor widows of soldiers of the Spanish War 
and Philippine insurrection have been pensioned generally up 
to the present time, although the former have been allowed 
pensions for disabilities originating in line of military duty, and 
widows have been pensioned when the death of the soldier could 
be shown to be due to causes originating in the service. 
The Key bill, just passed by Congress, gives to widows of 
and enlisted men’who served during the War with 


the Philippine insurrection, or the Boxer uprising, for 


Neither 


officers 


period of not less than 90 days, and received an honorable 
discharge, pensions of $12 per month. The widow need not 
prove the soldiers’ death to have been caused by his military 


service, but she must have been married to him prior to July 16, 
1918, and must be without an annual net income of $250. 
The law also provides $2 per month additional on account of 


she 


each minor child until it reaches the age of 16 years. Where 
there is no widow but one or more minor children, the widows’ 
rate of $12 per month is divided equally between the children 
plus $2 each until they reach 16 years of age. 
REGULAR ARMY SOLDIERS NOT PENSIONED. 
It should be borne in mind that Congress never has made 


general provision for the pensioning of soldiers or dependents of 


soldiers of the Regular Military Establishment, except on 
account of disabilities or death incurred in line of duty. Fre- 
quently Members of Congress receive inquiries regarding pen- 
sions for soldiers who saw service in the Regular Army after 
the close of the Civil War. None of these can be pensioned 


unless their disabilities originated in the service and have con- 
tinued ever since, or unless their commands are named in the 
net of March 4, 1917, as having taken part in the suppression of 


Indian uprisings. 
WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 

All soldiers in the present Army of the United States (includ- 
ing sailors and Army and Navy nurses) are entitled to the bene- 
fits of the war-risk insurance act of October 6, 1917, as amended 
by the act of June 25, 1918. , Under the provisions of these laws 
officers and enlisted men are privileged to take out life insurance 
the amount of $10,000. They are obliged to make allotments 
out of their pay for the benefit of their wives and children, and 
they are permitted to make allotments to other persons. To 
such allotments the Government adds allowances to dependent 
relatives where the soldier or sailor, before enlistment, has been 
in the habit of contributing to the support of his relatives. 
Compensation is allowed to wounded soldiers at no cost to them 
in addition to medical, surgical, and hospital services, includ- 
ing artificial limbs, trusses, and other appliances. In case of the 
death of a soldier from wounds or injuries compensation is 
allowed his dependent relatives; this in addition to any. Gov- 
ernment life insurance for which the soldier may have con- 
tracted. 

The provisions of the war-risk insurance act are necessarily 
somewhat involved and can not be given in full in this brief 
statement, but I shall be glad to explain the law in detail to 
all who write. Also, it is a privilege to assist all relatives of 
soldiers who find payments delayed or who have any trouble in 
collecting amounts due them. The war-risk insurance act, with 
amendments, is one of the most progressive and generous 
laws ever enacted by any legislative body, and is designed to be 
more effective and more fair than any form of pension legisla- 
tion heretofore tried. Naturally there have been delays and 
confusion in putting it into operation for millions of soldiers 
and their relatives, and therefore those interested should not 
hesitate to write to me in case of any misunderstanding. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION OF SOLDIERS. 

In addition to all of these improved pension acts, which have 
been passed since I have had the honor to be a Member of Con- 
gress, there has been enacted a law providing for the vocational 
training of those who return from the war injured, which act 
is bound to prove its value as time goes on. It is designed to 
irain, equip, and place every injured soldier where he can best 
be of service to society and himself. 

SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ 


ts 
iis 


CIVIL RELIEF, 

Soldiers and sailors in the present war are also protected in 
their civil rights by the act of Congress of March 8, 1918. Under 
the provisions of this law judgment by default can not be entered 
against a person in the military service except upon a proper 
showing. <A _ soldier’s dependents can not be evicted from 
rented premises except upon a showing that the tenant's ability 
to pay the agreed rent has not been materially affected by reason 
of military service. Installment contract and mortgage fore- 
closures are circumscribed for the protection of soldiers and 
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their dependents. Provision is made for the payment, by the 
xovernment, of lodge dues and other insurance premiums curing 
the period of the soldier’s service, the Government to be reim- 
bursed by the soldier within one year from his discharge from 
the Army. This act provides that a soldier’s land can not be 
sold for tax payments or other assessments if he files affidavit 
showing that his ability to pny has been materially affected by 
reason of his military service. And if he be a homesteader or 
an entryman on desert or mining land his rights as such can 





not be prejudiced or affectell by reason of his absence from 
the land on military duty. 
Pneumatic Tubes. 
No time to Unload Junk on the Conntry——-Patriotism or Profitecrism 
Loyalty and Lip Service—The Day of Reckoning When the Ko 


Come Marching Home. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. 


OF WISCONSIN, 


CARY, 


IN toe House or REpRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, June 27, 1918. 


‘ Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I will have to vote against the 
proposition that the Government purchase the pneumatic tubes 
| that have been in experimental operation for some years. Tt has 
not been clearly demonstrated that they give good service sud it 
has been fairly well proven that the compensation asked for } 
them is entirely out of proportion to the value of such service 
as they may render to the communities of the cities where thes 
are now being used. It is the old, old story of trying to make 
Uncle Sam pay high for something the people do not mn cue 
is on a par with all the rest of the moves that are no ine 
made to loot the Treasury and pick the peckets of the peor'e 
the same time, and I regret to say that in these critical tin 
when the attention of the country is attracted to the excitii 
events and issues of the tremendous conflict in which » 
involved, the well-trained masters in the gentle art of |} 


rr 


are making pretty lively progress in their nefarious oper: 
Only a short time ago the President of the Unit 


ited States ina 


message to Congress uttered these significant words: 

The profiteering that can not be got at by the restraints of cor 
and love of country can be got at by taxation. There ij uch profit 
now, and the information with regard to it is available and indi 

The President’s charge that avaricious persons are a : 
rich out of the war and taking advantage of the Nation's +; 


to exact extortionate profits from our Government and 
ple was received in surprise by many of our 
not investigated the subject. The profiteers |] » he 
in their efforts to conceal their rapacity. They have 
wrapped themselves in the American flag and hoasted lourtl; 
their patriotism. They have been loud in lip service and hay 
been prominent in the dailies in ion with war wer 
They have pretended to be the most active support 
Government and, though wholly selfish themsely 
most diligent in criticizing others for lack of putrioti 
REPORT FEDERAL TRADE ‘ 
In support of the President’s charge against the profiteers 
we now have the report of the Federal Trade Commission, date 
June 29, 1918, which is a shocking revelation of the avarice o 
the profiteers. The report covers in chief the great basic pr 
ucts of mining and industry, the commodities upon which practi 


‘itizens wih 


n iti 


connec 
oO 


have been 


os 
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cally all other prices are based. I will not attempt more t al 
hasty analysis of the report. 
STEEL. 
The Steel Trust made 24.9 per cent in 1917 upon the total 
amount invested in its business as against 4.7 per cent in 1D12 
5.7 per cent in 1913, and 2.8 per cent in 1914. Even these enor- 


mous figures are small in comparison with the profits of Follans 


bee Bros. Co., 112.48 per cent; West Leechburg Steel Co., 100.05 
per cent; West Penn Steel Co,, 159.01 per cent; and dindle 
into modesty as compared with the profits of Nagle Stee! Co., 


which reach the murderous figure of 319.67 per cent. 


COPPER, NICKEL, AND ZINC, 


The average profits of 21 leading copper companies were 


found by the commission to average 24.4 per cent. Some of the 
concerns earned as high as 107 per cent on their investincnts. 


These figures show profits left after paying all Federal taxes 
and show the net amounts applied to dividends. 
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The New Jersey Zine Co., which has a practical monopoly of | 


zine production, shows 95.9 per cent profits. 

The International Nickel Co., which also has a monopoly, 

made 3O per cent on its investment. 
SULPHUR. 

Two corporations together enjoy a practical monopoly in sul- 
phur production. They made for 11 months, ending October 51 
last, 236 per cent on their investments. It costs about $6 per 
ton to produce sulphur. These concerns charged from $18 to 
$35 per ton for their product. 

LUMBER, 

The lumber industry has been comparatively lenient. On an 
average the mills made net profits of 20 per cent during 1917, 
though seme mills ran up to 121 per cent. The average for 1916 
was 5.2 per cent, 

COAL. 

Cozl producers seem to have been guilty of the most shameless 
profiteering of all, not that their profits were greater than other 
profiteers but because they dealt in a necessary of life—coal— 
which must be used by rich and poor alike, so that much of their 
extortion was practiced upon the poor and oppressed. The soft- 
coal producers of central Pennsylvania in 1916 made an average 
profit of only 20 cents per ton. In 1917 their profit was 90 cents 
per ton. Coal producers in the Middle States made 54 cents 
per ton profit as against 10 to 15 cents for the prewar period. 
So that the commission’s report shows that coal operators had 
increased their profits from 300 to 500 per cent. I do know that 
coal which was sold f. 0. b. mines at from 90 cents to $1.25 per 
ton in 1912, 1913, and 1914 was sold during 1917 at from $2.25 
to $2.90 per ton after Government prices had been fixed an! that 
prior to price fixing the price in some cases reached $4 per ton. 

OIL AND GASOLINE, 

The war emergency has given a golden opportunity to Stand- 
ard Oil and its subsidiaries. They have earned from 24 to 63 
pent cent upon their investments. 

MEAT AND LEATHER, 

The big packers have proven themselves the robbers that they 
were believed to be. The big four—Armour, Swift, Morris, and 
others—had averaged prewar profits—1912, 1913, and 1914—of 
$19,000,000 ; in 1917 they earned $86,000,000. They did well in 
1915 and 1916, for their profits for the last three years have 
reached $142,000,000. Morris & Co. for 1917 earned 263.7 per 
cent on capital stock. Armour in 1916 increased its capital 
stock from $20,000,000 to $100,000,000, not a dollar of new money 
being paid for the new stock. 

The packers are also interested direcily and indirectly in the 
hide and leather business. A tremendous advance in prices of 
leather was made in 1917 and enormous profits realized, The 
Eastern Leather Co. paid 53 per cent dividends on its common 
stock after transferring 10 per cent to its surplus. The peeple 
paid ihis when they bought their shoes. 

FLOUR AND MILK. 

Flour millers increased their profits during 1917, 400 per cent, 
but the inerease was distributed so that only a little was paid 
by each individual. Millers had been content with an average 
of 18 cents per barrel profit, but with the war they increased 
their average to 52 cents a barrel and paid profits of 38 per cent 
on their investments. 

The canned-milk business is monopolized by a few concerns. 
One of these made 65 per cent on its investments and the others 
something less. Even little babies depending for nourishment 
upon a ean of condensed milk are required to yield something 
to the war profiteers. 

THEY BETRAY OUR 

I can not take space to further notice the details of the com- 
inission’s report. It is a sickening situation. 'The Nation is 
confronted with a powerful and unscrupulous adversary.  Fin- 

aged in a stupendous war, it is sending its soldiers across the 

to fight the battles of mankind. Our brave soldiers are 
pouring out their lifeblood upon the battle fields of France and 
performing deeds of denthless heroism. Our armies are winning 
imperishable glory for American arms. Over the seas they are 
showing all that is splendid, magnanimous, and fine in our civi- 
lization, and here at home millions of patriotic citizens are 
watching and praying foi » winning of the war. In millions 


SOLDIERS, 


Seas 


thre 


ef American homes the anxious mother prays for the absent 
son and feels a holy and solemn pride in his sacrifice, and 
lininble citizens toil through the long hours that our country 
may be saved. Patriots are denying themselves of food and 
clothes so as to give their strength and substance to our armies. 
Yet into this awful and sacred situation slinks the ghoulish 


profiteer, who would turn his country’s extremity to his own 
advantage, 


The winning of the war is the chief and almost only concern 
| of every good citizen; yet, and I say it with all deliberation, the 
greatest obstacles to American success are the men who are 
seeking to make fortunes in war profits. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, ever since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress I have been opposed to the grafter and the profiteer, and 
long before the war I called attention to some of the practices 
and methods of these gentry. I have always believed that in 
times of peace we should be prepared for war and that such 
preparation should be made economically, wisely, and scien- 
tifically. In times of peace I have not hesitated to call atten- 
tion to the lack of foresight and the almost criminal negligence 
of our Government in past years in failing to recognize brains 
and intelligence in creating and maintaining an eflicient and 
modern equipment. As far back as 1913 I called attention to 
the experiments with the Gathmann high-explosive shell, which 
conclusively proved that no armor plate could withstand the 
impact of this form of explosive, and every contention made at 
that time has been amply demonstrated since the war began. 
On September 25, 1914, I made the following statement in the 
House of Representatives and I think events have justified my 
contentions at that time: 





I think I would also be able to show why our Navy is not in har- 
mony with modern science; why we have no large-caliber guns which 
can throw high-exp.osive shells, such as are now being used in the 
European war; why we have no armored automobiles with automatic 
machine guns; why our inventors have been turned down by our Navy 
Department when they offered their inventions exclusively to our Gov- 
ernment; why American inventors are obliged to sell their inventions 
to foreign countries, where they are received with honor and profits. 
England knighted our American citizen, Hiram Maxim. and made him 
rich for his invention of the automatic machine gun, while he received 
only snubs and ridicule from our bureaucracy. Germany is relying on 
the “ Gathmann system” of high explosives and large-caliber guns to 
conquer the whole of Europe. Yet this Chicago inventor, after offering 
his various inventions exclusively to the United States Government, 
was rebuffed and ignored by the “ ring"? which controls and was forced 
to lay his life work to Germany and Japan, which have adopted them, 
and his only hope now is that they will never be used against the Gov- 
ernment which spurned him. 

I will give only a partial Jist of American inventors who were first 





eee 


in every line of modern improvements, none of which improvemenis 
were adopted by our Government officials 

LD. W. Meacham, 908793, January 5, 1909; war car, filed May 11, 
1908: class 89—40. 

A. Meck’. MeSweeney, 1002169, August 29, 1911; skirmish machine, 
filed July 8, 1910; class 89—40 

Bowman & Hughes, 662761, November 27, 1910; machine gun, filed 
April 5, 1900; class 89—40. 

W. S. Isham, 622479, April 4, 1899; shell for high explosives, filed 
November 28, 1898: class 102—30. 

H. P. Hurst, 582063, May 4, 1897; high-explosive shell and fuse, 
filed June 10, 1896; class 102—39 

H. P. Hurst, 608125, July 26, 1898; high-explosive shell and fuse, 
filed April 28, 1897; class 102—39. 

L. Gathmann, 569192, October 15, 1896; high-explosive shell, filed 
April 16, 1896; class 102—30. 

L. Gathmann, 639227, December 19, 1899; torpedo shell for high ex- 
plosives, filled November 4, 1898; class 102 30 

L. Gathmann, 672827, April 23, 1901; shell for high explosives, filed 





L. Gathmann, 569191. October 13 
1896; clas 


1896; 
s 102 


projectile and gun for throw- 
30 





ing same, filed March 17, 


J. W. Graydon, 399881, March 19, 1889; shell, filed November 8, 
1888; class 102—30. 

W. S. Isham, 801877, October 17, 1895; gun carriage, filed December 
17. 1902; ciass 89—43 


SN. McLean, 1005263, October 10, 


November 25, 1898; class 102—30. 
1911; gas-operated machine gun, 
| 
| 
| 











filed February 11, 1904; class 89—33. 
J. W. Graydon, 382224, May 1, 1888; high-explosive l, filed Feb- 
ruary 15, 1888; class 102 a0. 
J. W. Graydon, : 1888 ; method of preparing explosives 
| for use, filed Februar; ; class 102 0. 
J. W. Graydon, 382225, May 1, 1888; high-explosive shell, filled Feb- 
| ruary 15, 1888; class 102—36 
J. W. Graydon, 382223, May 1, 18s shell for explosives, filed June 
125. 1887: class 102—30. 
| GUNS FOR HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
} Gathmann, 678557, July 16, 1901; filed March 16, 1899 
| Gathmann, 569190, October 13, 1896: filed July 10, 1895 
| CGathmann, 424969, April 8, 1890; filed March 26, 1889. 
AUTOMATIC GUNS 
Maxim, 321513, July 7, 1885; filed May 2, 1SS4. 
| Maxim, 459828, September 22, 1891; filed December 28, 1 
Maxim, 577485, February 23, 1897; filed March 30, 1896 
Maxim, , October 28, 1890; filed April 4. 1890 
Maxim, % May 5, 1885; filed May 27, 1S8S4. 
Maxim, 32 July 7, 1 | May 1SS4. 





Lewis, tober 3, 1911: filed June 27, 1910. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, we are in the war, and we are in to win, 
and we will win, for the mighty crisis that has come upon us 
has brought home to the people the necessity for urgent and 
prompt action, and it has been magnificently met. We have 
ereated an Army that has already given proof to an astounded 
world as to what American valor and American efliciency can 
do when they start moving. We will do still more and mo 
wonderful things as the war progresses, and when victory finally 
perches on the banners of liberty and democracy has come into 
its own, it will be American genius, American resoure nal 


tele 
trick, 


i American patriotism that have turned the 
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The present administration 


the press 


and Congress have been alive to 
ing needs of the hour, and measures have been passed 


and executed that justify the statement of our President that 
* Politi ndjourned.” Since war was declared Congress has 
done an enormous amount of work and has justly earned the 
praise of the President, who has said: 

It I to me that the work of this remarkable session has not only 
been done thoroughly, but that it has also been done with the utmost 
dispatch | ible in the circumstances or consistent with a full consid- 
eration of the exceedingly critical matters dealt with. I have admired 
the work of this session. The way in which the two Houses of Congress 
have co per rated with the Executive has been generous and admirable. 

Just consider for a moment the war measures passed by the 
present Congress: 

War bonds, seven billions, authority to issue. 


Assigniment of Fleet Naval Reserve to active duty. 
for extension of minority enlistments, naval service. 
Incre of midshipmen at Annapolis. 

Increase age limit for officers, Naval Reserve. 
Relating to foreign enlistments in United States, 
Army appropriations 

War Army bill, draft and selective service. 

Reluting to enlistments in Naval Reserve Corps. 
Increase enlisted strength of Navy nnd Marine Corps. 
Academy appropriations. 

(‘ar-service regulations. 

War-risk insurance for seamen, 

Sundry civil appropriations, 

Issuance of rifles to State troops. 


ase 


Army and Navy deficiency appropriations. 
Suppression of espionage 


Condeinnation of land for Army. 

Aeronautics personnel and appropriations. 

Relief of homesteaders in military or naval service. 
Protection of desert-land entrymen in Army or Navy. 
Increasing membership, Interstate Commerce © ommission. 
or railroad shipments and control of train service. 
lood-survey authorization. 

Food-control authorization. 

War bonds, authority for second liberty-loan 
Creating Aircraft Board. 

Authority to explore for 
War-revenue measure. 
Providing repatriation of citizens in armies of allies. 


<9 


priority oi 


issue, 


nitrates and potassium. 


Urgent deficiency measure appropriating $5,356,666,016. 
Allowing dependents to receive pay while absent abroad. 
“s gulating use of explosives during war. 


’roviding for property loss by seamen. 
Pe rmission to take public-lind affidavits before military 
authority. 
Permitting coastwise trade by foreign vessels. 
Providing six months ratuity to dependents of deceased | 
sailors in the Navy. 


Providing commissions in Army Staff Corps and removing 
age limits of Reserve Corps officers requiring discharge. 

Pres court-martial procedure in Navy. 

Appointing chaplains at large in Army. 

se venting publication of military inventions. 


ribing 


Relating to Medical and Dental Corps. 
etabliching new rating for enginemen, blacksmiths, evc., 
Navy. 


Distribution of Cavalry 
Providing military 
Regulating trading 
Appropriation to co 
President, and for 
Increasing Naval 
Authority for 
labor requiren 
Authority to call Philippine forces into war service. 
Authority for marines to serve under Dominican Republic, 
Providing for housing and lands for shipyard and munition 
$50,000,000, 


units in Army, providing for, 
and naval insurance. 
with enemy. 
ntinue $100,000,000 fund to be used by the 
other purposes. 
Academy enrollment. 
of homesteaders durir 


for 


psenc g war farm- 


ents, 


workers, 


Civil-rights law for soldiers and sailors. 
Authority to grant furloughs in Army for agricultural and 
other necessary pursuits, 


Railroad-control law. 
Urgent deficiency appropriations (second session) on account 
War expenditures. 
Providing disposal of effects of deceased sailors. 
‘To pay cun pointers and captains in Navy while absent. 
Authority to appoint as officers Philippine Scouts. 
Restoring discharged enlisted men to former grades if dis- 
charged to accept commissions. 


Authority to discharge recalcitrant Navy officers, 


of 


° 
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Reducing instruction period at Naval Academy to three years. 
Third liberty-loan authorization. 

War Finance Corporation law. 

To appoint additional Assistant Secretaries of War. 


Regulating pay of retired chief warrant officers, Navy. 
To promote export trade. 
Providing for quarters for o‘Ticers in field or abroad. 


Delegating powers for su 
enemy aliens. 

Relating to military training in college 
training camps. 


pression of espionage among women 


and to reserve officers’ 


Allowing indemnities to France for damages caused by Ameri- 
| can forces, 

Preventing interference with use of homing pigeons. 

Sabotage law, preventing destruction of war materials, ete, 


To pay travelin 
petent orders.” 

To promote officers temporarily when filling vacancies of offi- 
cers to higher grades in Regular Army. 

For transportation of shipyard employees. 

Appropriating $1,000,000 for ordnance testing in Navy. 

Authorizing President to sell supplies, equipment, ete., ae- 
quired or manufactured by the United States incidental to the 
war. 

Regulating the officering and manning 
the inspection laws of the United States. 

Authority to seize enemy vessels, 

Authority to Red Cross to erect temporary building. 

Permission to War Department to erect building on 
sonian Grounds 


g expenses in Army when “on duty under com- 


of vessels subject to 


Smith- 


Relating to eligibility of retired Army engineer officers. 
kixtending time for Niagara water diversions. 
Eexcusing soldiers and sailors from assessment work on min- 


ing claims. 

Suspending labor requirements of owners of mining claims 
during war. 

Authorizing land purchase by Ordnance 
ment. 

Extending effective date of section 10, Clayton antitrust 

KEixtending time for filing applications under soldiers’ 
ance act. 

Permitting outside applicants to take civil-service examina- 
tions in the District of Columbia. 

Allowing applications for war-risk 
tives, 

Appropriations for the Army. 

Rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors. 

sovernment control of telegraph and telephone, 

But, Mr. Speaker, the profiteers and their faithful henchmen 
are getting ready for more of their nefarious work. They know 
that the Ways and Means Conynittee is preparing a bill that, 
in accordance with the President’s suggestion, will make them 
preee a heavy percentage of their ill-gotten gains, and in 
every section of the country where they find a Member who is 
dangerous to their plans they are making desperate efforts to 


sureau, 


War Depart- 


law. 
insur- 


insurance by soldiers’ rela- 


have him defeated, and, as they know that I have been the con- 
sistent and persistent enemy of this crowd of financial high- 
binders, it has gained for me the bitter hatred of the guilty 


and their parasites. They set their newspapers on me and have 
hounded me with criticism, faultfinding, and misrepresentation 
to the point of persecution. The exposure of one of these 
plunderers is taken as a personal affront by all of his kind. 
They seem to belong to a sort of “ plunderbund,” each with one 
hand in the public pocket and ready to smite with the other any- 
one who may dare to criticize any member of the gang. Being 
incapable of patriotism themselves, their first play is, of — 
to charge a lack of it in others. It is of such as they that Dr. 


Johnson said, “ Patriotism is the last refuge of the si on Bos 0% 

I have been villified and abused and an issue has been raised 
in my district as to my loyalty, but let us see by whom. I will 
quote now from the speech of wy colleague Mr. FREAR: 

Since the declaration of war in April, 1917, interests, political and 
otherwise, have assailed the loyalty of my State and, led by the Mil- 
wuukee Journal, they have continually denounced the State officials, 
State legislature, and congressional delegation, and those of political 





parties or factions other than their own, together with charges against 
the loyalty of different nationalities and various people within the 
Commonwealth, until the old Badger State, ever loyal since its entry 
into the Union, is being looked upon with doubt and suspicion by those 


who do not understand the full meaning of Wisconsin politics. 

I desire to show how baseless were these charges and other like re- 
ports, but digress fcr a few moments to take up another branch of 
Wisconsin’s publicity bureau on claimed disloyalty. 

T new quote from the Washington Post of April 18, 1918, of 
widespread circulation, the following libel of a great State: 

“Traitors in Wisconsin. Defense Council chairman asks Senate for 


S 


a paper 


firing squad. W. P. Bloodgood, testifying before the Military Com- 
mittee, says that war cases are beyond courts. Could not get jury to 


convict. Indorses Chamberlain measure (for a drum-head military 


court to try civilians), 
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“The American element in Wisconsin appealed to Congress adie | associated with Mr. 


day to provide firing squads to purge the State, and the Nation as well, 
of treason and disloyalty. * * * The people are likely to go back 
to primitive methods. 

“Mr. Bloodgood declared ‘something most unfortunate is likely to 
happen.’ Feeling grows with the departure of every transport to the 
battle fields.” 

And so forth. 

I have only given a brief extract from the article, which, like Mr. 
Nieman’s charge, with staring headlines, was published throughout the 
country. Mr. Bloodgood stated to the Senate Military Committee, “ I 
am acting chairman of the County Council of Defense of Milwaukee 


County and am a member of the executive council of the Wisconsin 
Loyalty League of the State, and also a member of the law firm of 
Bloodgood, Kemper & Bloodgood, Milwaukee.” The defense league, he 
said, “arranges for patriotic meetings throughout Wisconsin and has 


among its ‘most active’ men Mr. L. W. Nieman, of the Milwaukee 
Journal, previously quoted.’ In offering Mr. Bloodgood’s credentials 


for superheated expressions before the committee, it appears he is not 
only chairman of the Milwaukee County Council of Defense and member 
of the executive committee of the Wisconsin Loyalty League, but in 
addition thereto he is on the advisory board of the League for National 


Unity and also an executive ofiicer of the National Civic Federation, 
organized for the same general purposes, and he is also a foremost 
leader in the “next of kin” organization that is founded upon sons 


who go into service. Altovether Mr. Bloodgood is a man of importance, 
according to his own admission, 

Irom a column article in the Washington Times devoted to Blood 
good’s exhibition before the Senate committee is the following comment: 
“Mr, Bloodgood gave a most instructive review of recent political his- 
tory in Wisconsin keoding up to and explaining the crisis at which lead 


a 








ing citizens of Milwaukee, including himself, had been referred to as 
the ‘exquisite gentry of the city’; other newspapers had indulged in 
similar treasonable ribaldry The occasion, it seems, was given an 


election in which Mr. Bloodgood and his associates were highly out 


voted by the rabble. To show how bold this unshackled treason had 
grown. Mr. Rloodgood testified that one paper bad even called them 
*Junaties.’ ” 

The reporter's keen humor, based on actual observations of Blood- 


good before the committee, discounts the wickedness of his assault upon 
the people of 9 city and State unrepresented at the hearing. The tirade 
was occasioned, apparently, by the reelection of Hoan for mayor, and a 
Jarge Socialist vote cast in Milwaukee and Wisconsin, and, possibly, by 
the results of the senatorial election. 

In his hearing before the Military Committee, where he is quoted in 
favor of a firing squad, Bloodgood, in the record, gave a statement he 
had previously sent to the Attorney General, wherein he says, ‘“‘ What 
took place at the meeting with Mayor Hfoan in April, 1917, immedi- 








y 


ately after the declaration of war, “is contained in a written statement 
that I prepared for Mr. Nieman, of the Milwaukee Journal.” At that 
early day the close association of the State Democratic leader and Mr 


Lloodgoed is apparent. 


THE PRESIDENT DISPOSED OF MR. BLOODGOOD’'S BILL. 


When President Wilson's attention was ealled to Bloodgood’s wildly 
reckless statements made before the Military Committee, and his demand 
for firing squads and drumhead courts-martial for Milwaukee, for Wis- 
consin, and for the country at large, the President at once wrote Sena- 
tor OVERMAN that the proposed ceurts-martial bill was “ unconstitu- 
tional” and that would “bring us to the same autocratic Prussian 
form of goverument in Europe which we profess to despise.” 

The Washington Times otf April 22 says, in explanation for its 
troduction: 

* The bill was in response to the arrogant tactics of Germans in publie 
office in Wisconsin * * * that brought about the proposal to sus- 
pend jury trials and try these offenders by courts-martial. Inability toe 
get 12 true Americans in Wisconsin juries * * * gwung the Senate 
Committee on Milftary Affairs tnto line behind the courts-martial bill.” 


if 


in- 





The enormity of the offense against his State and his country ap- 
pears from this report that an attempt te foist an unconstitutional 
courts-martial law upon the country had its inspiration with Mr. Blood- 


good and his advisers tn Milwaukee. It was the President who 


pro- 
ceeded forthwith to kick from public office the Assistant 


Attorney Gen- 


eral who had advised Bloodgood without General Gregory's knowledge, 
and it was the President himself who protested against vicious drun- 








head courts-mart 
On March 22 1 
eredited to Blood 


being fastened upon the country. 
the press of the eountry carried a sensational story 
zood. I quote from the Washington Star: 


st 

WANTS MILWAUKEE PUT UNDER MARTIAL LAW—DEFENSE CHAIRMAN SEFI 
INDICTMENT OF HOAN, MAYOR. 

“ MILWAUKEE, WISs., March 22. 

“Wheeler P. Bloodgood, chairman of the Milwaukee County Council 

of Defense, told newspoper reporters yesterday that he had papers 

drawn up to seek the indictment of Mayor Daniel Hoan. That Hoan’s 


.8 


reelection as mayor being practtieally assured, he, Bloodgood, would 
seck to have Milwaukee placed under military law. * * * ‘TI say 
solemnly,’ he is quoted, * that the soldiers’ “* next of kin "’ will not stand 
for a socialist government in Milwaukee or the State of Wisconsin. 


We are prepared to act. We will, for instance, act if we do not get 
martial law or an indictment which will prevent Hoan from being 
sworn in again as mayor. I hope that it will not be put up to our organi- 
zation, but if it is necessary we wil! not falter.” 

Bloodgood, chairman of the Council of Defense—appointed to protect 
law and order and the good name of the State—also member of the 
executive board of the Lovaltvy League and the advisory board of the 
National Civic Federation and executive officer of the League for Na 





tional Unity and founder of the Next of Kin League and of the law 
firm of Bloodgoed, Kemper & Bloodgood—Bloodgood declared to the 


people of the country, according to the press, that mob law would pre- 
ail in Milwaukee and in onsin. He is reported to counsel anarchy 
and mob violence, and he placed his people before the country as a riot 
ons, lawless. al people. and gave the widest publicity to his 
slanders on Wiscousin, that were heralded from one end of the world 

to the other. 
I am not questioning the h 


Wis 


ahistoy 





1 purposes of the various organizations 


named, or the belief that much good has been occasioned by normal, 
intelligent men acting through such voluntary bedies in encouraging 
patriotic sentiments and tove of country. I do say, however, that any 


body of men that permits Ploodeood to act as their chief advisor, spokes 
man, and director gives him the vehicle on which he rides at headiong 
pace until final! but on temporarily, squelched by the President of 


the United States. In this 


and Democratic parties in Wisconsin and for what purpose? 


eded é 

















Bloodgood in his Civic Federation labors appear 
from the letterheads a former partner of and also the attorney for 
J. Pierpont Morgan & Co., Mr. Du Pont, and many other leading 
financiers, transportation, and general big-business men. 

Incidentally such men are not urging the election or reelection of 
Members of Congress in Wisconsin who favor a larger proportion of 
war profits with which to meet present and future national obligations. 
Neither do they desire control of transportation companies nor the 
election of men not in sympathy with their ideas 

AN ATMOSPHERE OF DOLLARS 

Before discussing Mr. Bloodgood’s political activities, which encem- 
pass the entire congressional field tn Wis onsin, it may be of value to 
know how far his own business interests and metho naturaily in 
fluence his motives. In the Milwaukee Journa f Ma 1918, his 
favorite vehicle for self-exploitation, I quote the following shrewd 
business operation : 

DETAILS OF SALE OF INDEPENDENT HARVESTER CO. AT PLANO, ILE. 

* Proposed purchase of $10,000,000 plant for $5.000.000 was sub 
mitted. Proposed purchasers are Francis Bloodgood, jr.; Jackson B. 
Kemper; Wheeler P. Bloodgoou: ana others. The charge that the suit 
is a collusive one carries an implication that appears unjustifiable. 
* * * The commission held that there was no proof that the pur 
chase was with a view of getting control of the International Har- 


vester Co.” 
‘* No proof,” possibly, but it appears frem the Journal's report that 


Wheeler P. Bloodgood was the man who negotiated the big deal to buy 
up the great agricultural implement plant a few days ago at 50 ecnts 

















on the dollar with his associates. ‘“ No proof” that the purchase was 
with a view of getting control of the International Harvester Trust, 
but no farmer In Wisconsin or in the country believes any actual com 
petition, reduction in prices, or better conditions will come to him 
through Mr. Biloodgeod’s deal. The $5,000,000 discount from face 
value was not for the farmers or general public. Apparently that was 
profits for those whe made the deal, including Mr. Bioodgood, who, in 
turn, is associated with the Morgans, Du Ponts, and various political 
and great financial interests, who want a firing iad for Milwaukee, 
and are now about to select Wisconsin’s Congressmen and save the 





farmers, laborers, and people ef the Stat» generally from that duty. as 











I desire to show. Bloodgood’s leading Milwaukee political asseciates 
at once suggest his eastern financial connections and the motive he 

his present political activities. It is on such meat the new Wisconsin 
political Cesar feeds. 

The President blocked BPloodgoed’s drumhead courts-martial and the 
people may block his political big-business scheme now carried on und 
a “loyalty”’ cloak. [Applause.] With his peculiar ideas of public and 
private rights and un-American belief in what the President says is an 
“autocracy from which we desire to escape,”” Bloodgood makes more 
socialists in one week than Carl Marx could make in a year, more dis 





contended and indignant protestants through intolerance than all other 
agencies in Milwaukee and Wisconsin combined. 

Mr. Bloodgood stated to the Senate Military Committee that Mr. Nie 
man, editor of the Milwaukee Journal, was one of the “ most active” 


men in the county council of which Mr. Bloodgood was chair 











man. Before 

the Military Committee, when diseussing his leading associates in the 
Wisconsin Loyalty League, he named particularly Mr. W. S. Goodlanii, 
editor of the Racine Times-Call, and also another man, whose company 
is reputed to have cleared $1,500,000 last year in Government contracts. 
My purpose in mentioning Messrs. Bloodgood, Nieman, and Goodland 
by name is not to reflect in any way upon the different organizations to 
which they belong, but te show a joint effort which can not be over- 


looked when fixing responsibility for frequent bitter attacks upon Wis- 
eonsin’s loyalty 


EBELOODGCOD TO CONTROL CONGRESSIONAL CAMPAIGNS 


In the Milwaukee Journal, issue of April 50, appears the llowing: 


c 
f< 





‘*To favor loyal candidates, Loyalty Legion to take part in eongres- 
sional campaigns, * next of kin’ organization or men nnected with 
soldiers in France to be organized.” 

It was further stated that the general council of the Wisconsin ! 


alty Legion, of which Bloodgood and Goodland are conspi is men rs 
declared in favor of bringing out “* men recog 





of ized loyalty and s 








porters of the war as congressional and legis! » candidates The 
Journal's frequent editorial expression will be found in the announced 
purpose to elect “ nonpartisan’ loyalists to succeed the present Wis 
consin congressional delegation, which has committed the offense of 
being solidly Republican, baving been elected in 1916 with a joint plu- 


rality of 100,000 over their Democratic opponents 
It can readily be seen that an effort wiil be made uns 
guise of nonpartisan Americanism to control both 





Republicn 


Let me quote once more from Mr. FReaAr’s speech: 


Mr. Speaker, in my speech of June 12, made in the Hous 
consin partisan politics, I described a so-called “ loyalist’ 


composed of candidates for Congress now sceking to defeat my « 


league Mr. Coorer, who is rounding out over a quarter of a century of 
continuous, honorable service in this House. In that speech I dis 
closed the methods of Milwaukee interests, as announced through the 


Milwaukee Journal, working under cover of patriotic societies to d 
Republican Members of the Wisconsin delegation for reelectio , 








Milwaukee interests were further shown to have assumed the selection 
of candidates for Congress who would be in har ny with their own 
purposes and interests. The active advice and forts of Mr. L. W. 
| Nieman, editor Milwaukee Journal and Democratic State leader, were 


‘ 


connection it may be proper to add that | with Mr. Nieman’s * 


briefly shown. 
In that speech I further pres¢ 
man and the Journal instigated t 


mted evidence s! 
iO 


e bitter partis 


ator Lenroor; that shortly after war was d 
President Wilsen and the press of the country oft 
existing in Wisconsin to overthrow the entire mi 
Nation.” This libel of the State was further s 





unfounded as disclosed by his own Milwankee J: 











official records of the United States Attorney G 

page advertisements in his Milwaukee Journal before e war wer Iso 
set forth. wherein demands were made that everyber write ud ro 
his Congressman to oppose war, although he now 4a o 
voting Repeated libels against the State and lies officials 
coming from the same source were shown to wuntry Mr N 4 
political connection with Bloodgood was alse disclosed, and Biloedzo 
demand for a “ firing squad for Wisconsin was conrected by bimsclf 


activities.” 
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The joint attempt now to control both Democratic ‘and Republican 
Parties in Wisconsin on the false issue of “Americanism” was also 
exposed. Mr. Nieman, through his Milwaukee Journal, continues to 
libel officials at Madison and Washington and has his agents traveling 
the State, until the Democrats of Wisconsin and all others in our State 
are now asking why Nieman, who opposes President Wilson on Ford, 
and Bloodgood, who opposes the Presid: :t on “ firing squads,” should 
not be compelled to furnish acceptable certificates of their own “Ameri- 
canism.”’ 

According to 


Government reports, in 1913 the Milwaukee Journal 


made profits of $35.945 In 1916 the Journal made profits of $89,855— 
nearly 200 per cent increase. What is Mr. Nieman’s contribution to 
the war? In May, 1918, the Journal says Mr. Bloodgood put over a 


$10.000 000 Harvester Co. deal for $5,000 000, or profits of $5,000,000 
for Bloodgood and his Milwaukee associates. What is Bloodgood’s con- 
tribution to the war? What are the ancestry and record, before and 
since the war, of men who notoriously oppose the President, seek to 
run the politics of the State, and who recklessly place black spots on 
Wisconsin? What have they done for our country? 


These are the people who are attacking the record of Congress- 
men on questions connected with the war. These are the types 
of men who pose as “ loyal Americans.” God save the country 
from such loyalty! My record is easily read and just as easily 
understood by anyone who grasps the fundamentals of American 
government and has the slightest conception of what it means to 
be truly and honestly a Representative in Congress. I can not 
state my position better than to insert a letter I wrote recently in 
answer to a request for information as to my attitude: 

JULY 28, 1918. 
Mr. REILLY, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dean Jim: IT am in receipt of your letter advising me of the great 
number of people who ask you questions as to my record in Congress 
on all war measures, and as there seems to be a great deal of mis- 
understanding and still more misrepresentation as to my stand on the 
questions involved I deem it best to send you a concise statement as 
to just what my attitude has been and ts now on all matters that have 
come up in Congress since war was declared on April 5, 1917. I need 
hardly say that everything herein stated is a matter of official record 
snd can very casily be verified by an examination of the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, 

I voted against the resolution declaring war. As you very well fe- 
member I had received hundreds of letters, telegrams, and ee 
from my constituents protesting against war. They came from al! 
classes, all races, and all creeds, and indicated, so far as I could judge, 
ihat the people of my district were overwhelmingly opposed to war. 
These people had clected me to be their Representative in Congres: 
I have always been of the opinion and have always acted under the 
guidance of that opinion that the word representative means a man 
who represents the people who select him, and that his plain and sim- 
ple duty is to do what they wish and not what he or any other man 


JAMES D. 





or men or party or group wishes to be done. I have followed this 
method ever since I have been in Congress, and will continue to do so 


as long as I hold my seat here, and neither the threats nor the cesires 


of any interest outside of the fourth congressional district wil) ever 
make me change this attitude. Very few people who were not in Wash- 
ington on that eventful night can even think or realize the tremendous 
strain that Congress was under. You will recall that the session 
started on Holy Thursday and continued into Good Friday. You will 
iso reeall that numbers of pious and devoted women came to my 


office, and came to the corridors of the Cepitol, pleading with us not 
to declare war on the most sacred day in the history of Christendom. 
You will also recall that the leader of the Democratic Party on the 
fioor of the Tfouse, the Hon. CLAaupr KITCHIN, a mean of the highest 
principles and most unquestioned patriotism, passionately voiced his 
protest against the war; and that Gen. SHERWwoop, the chairman of 
the Committee on Pensions, and a brave old veteran of the Civil War; 
the Hlon. WILLIAM MASON, of I}linois, whose son is fighting in France 
to-day ; Congressman Frear, who served in the Spanish-American War ; 
Congressman BurNert, the chairman of the Committee on Immigration; 
and a host of others from every section of the country, and men of 
the most undoubted patriotism and whose loyalty bas never been ques- 
tioned—all voted the same way. 

The second measure that came up was what is now known as the 
" seleetive conseription bill.” When this measure was brought into the 
Uouse the Democratic chairman of the Military Affairs Commiitee, 
Congressman Dent, of Alabama, refused to support it, and the amend- 
ment carrying the provisions tor sclective ae was handled on 
the floor of the House by Representative Kann, of California, the rank- 
ing Republican on the committee. The bill as originally reported called 
for increasing the Army by volunteers and when the amendment was 
offered to make the increase by selective conscription I voted against 
this amendment. I did so because I thought the method would be slow 
and cumbersome, that we would get an army quicker by volunteers, that 
selective conscription had an evil and undemocratic sound. and that a 
certain amount of injustice was sure to develop in the administration 
of a selective-draft law I stated at the time that I would gladly vote, 
if necessary, for universal military service, which seemed to me in 
every way better than a selective draft. You will also recall that at 
that time I introduced a resolution providing that if a selective draft 
law was passed all men of the draft age who were engaged in nonpro- 
ductive occupations should be drafted first. It is some comfort for me 
to know that this provision has been adopted by Executive order in 
the administration of the law, so that I could not have been very far 
out of the way at that. Uowever, in voting against this amendment I 
was also in the company of the able and patriotic Speaker of the 
llouse, that grand old war horse of democracy, CHAMP CLARK, who, 
with tcars in his eyes pleaded that the stigma of compulsion should not 
be placed on his boy who wanted to volunteer and who is now bravely 
fighting for the flag. Brave old Gen. SuHerwoop, himself a volunteer 
in 1861, voted against the measure, and I received thousands of mes- 
sages from all over Wisconsin stating emphatically that there were 
enough men ready ‘to volunteer in Wisconsin to fill any quota that 
would be required from the Badger State. However, the amendment 
was carried, and when the bill was brought up for final passage I voted 
for it, believing, as I do, in majority rule. 


There still remains the so-called “‘ espionage bill.” On this measure I 


voted against the censorship clause that wonld have absolutely chained 
and fettered the press of the. country and made it utterly impossible for 





any newspaper to utter the slightest word of criticism of any move or 
measure made by the Government, This clause was condemned by the 
entire press of the country, it was flayed in the House and the Senate 
by the ablest and most patriotic Members, and if passed would have 
made this country as far away from a democracy as Russia under the 
Czar. It was in contradiction to the enunciated principles of Hamilton 
and Jefferson. it was opposed to the declarations of Abraham Lincoln, 
and to my mind It was subversive of every vital principle of Democracy, 
and I have never believed, nor do | now believe, that it ever had the ap- 
proval of the President. In any event the vicious clause was modified, 
and when the bill was brought up in perfected form for final passage I 
again yielded to the principle of majority rule and voted for the bill in 
its final passage. 

Since then I have voted consistently and steadily for every measure 
for the prompt and vigorous prosecution of the war. Over a bundred 
bills have been pessed relating to the war and I have loyally supported 
every one of them. I am sending you herewith a list of the most im- 
portant measures so that some idea may be had of the enormous amount 
of work that bas been done by this Congress. I have no apologies te 
make for my record. I have always acted in the open and always will, 
and the above will serve to clear up any points about which there may 
be any doubt in the minds of the people of the fourth district of Wis- 
consin, whose servant I am. 


Sincerely yours, Wan. J. Cary, 








Loyalty. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN M. NELSON, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tne House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, July 15, 1918. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to leave granted, I 
herewith extend my remarks in the form of an address to the 
voters of the third district of Wisconsin: 

Fellow citizens, loyalty is now the keynote of every cam- 
paign. I wish to direct your attention not only to loyalty but 
also to all-around loyalty. 

Some six months ago I sent you an address entitled “A Politi- 
eal Indictment.” These remarks are in the nature of a sequel 
to that address, The charge of disloyalty is purely political, 


just as much so as was the charge of violation of law. Both 
charges had for their purpose my political defeat. TFederal 


@ so utterly foolish that he quickly 
threw it out of court; the o}) er is even more foolish and false, 
No man who will take the tive to read these remarks will be- 
lieve it. Anyone who will not read my reply before he ac- 
cepts this falsehood put forth by my personal, political foes and 
the profiteering interests can not be an honest man nor an up- 
right citizen. There is no safety in public life for faithful serv- 
ants of the people if the people themselves are not sufficiently 
interested in their own affairs to know the truth, 
THE REAL ISSUE. 


Judge Carpenter found the « 


In the most emphatic words at my command I beg of you not 
to be misled by this campaign ery. There is absolutely nothing 
in it. It is merely political trickery to get your minds away 
from the real issue in this district and before Congress. Broadly 
stated, the main issue is, Shall the profiteers and special inter- 
ests or the people control the next Congress? In more specific 
terms the issue is, Shall a lifelong Stalwart be sent to Congress 
from this district, there to represent the special interests that 
the Stalwart faction has always stood for in this State, or shall 
a Progressive remain in Congress, there to represent the rights 
and the liberties of the common people? 

The old reactionary leaders are trying to “put something 
over” in this district. They could not fool the people two years 
ago; they can not fool the people now. Remember that because 
of the war, taking advantage of an old trick in war times they 
raise the cry of disloyalty in order to steal a seat in Congress 
for the big business interests that are behind them and backing up 
this campaign. Surely you see that the big business interests of 
the country wish to control Congress because they know that men 
who have made a record on public questions such as I have 
will insist upon real democracy for our country after the war. 

All-round loyalty is the important qualification of a candidate 
for Congress. Loyalty alone is not enough. All the profiteers 
are loyal, but they seek to escape just taxation and to saddle 
upon the people the enormous cost of the war. All the big 
interests are loyal, but they want the power to make the people 
pay monopoly prices; all the Stalwarts are loyal, but they seek 
to persuade the people to trust them and them only in public 
office. Not loyalty alone, therefore, should be required of a 
‘andidate, but all-round loyalty. 





SHAM AND HYPOCRISY EXPOSED. 


sefore applying this real “acid” test to myself and my op- 
ponent, I shall puncture this sham and hypocritical cry of dis- 
loyalty. I shall do it from two points of view. 

‘Speaking for myself, knowing my mind and heart, I affirm 
that I have been patriotic in every act and word and vote in 
Congress or out of Congress. I challenge my Stalwart opponent 
or any of his profiteering friends to point out a single disloyal 
act or word or vote. They point to my vote against war. It 
is true that standing for peace, under the leadership of Presi- 
dent Wilson, I exercised my constitutional right of standing for 
peace longer than the President himself. Who will say that I 
was loyal up to the moment that he changed his mind and dis- 
loyal because I did not instantly change with him? 

I did not vote for war. For that vote I offer no excuses and 
no apologies. In this campaign I will not even explain it. We 
are in the war. It is a settled fact. It can not be changed now. 
There is only one way out and that is straight ahead. 

I will say this, however, that aside from every other considera- 
tion that entered into my oflicial action, I believed then that I 
represented, and I did represent, the overwhelming majority of 
the people of my district. I hase this belief upon four significant 
actions, both local and general. (1) The referendum in Green 
County, which resulted in a vote against war of about 900 to 90; 
(2) I received telegrams, letters, and petitions from my district 
in the proportion of 500 against to 3 in favor of war; (3) I re- 
ceived a peace memorial voted by the State legislature and for- 
warded to me by the duly constituted officers of this State: and 
(4) I understood thoroughly that the people of this congressional 
district and of the entire West believed that President Wilson 
was reelected for the reason that “he kept us out of war.” 

MY RECORD STATED. 

Once war was declared, I accepted the majority decision for 
war. I can recall only 3 votes out of about 120 since war was 
declared upon which I was not in full aceord with the adminis- 
tration, I voted against the so-called Webb export bill because 
it permitted trusts to combine in an export trade which I 
thought bad in principle and dangerous in practice. I voted 
against the first espionage bill because, in my opinion, it was 
an unconstitutional infringement upon the right of freedom of 
speech and freedom of the press. However, I supported a subse- 
quent amendment. Neither of these was strictly a war measure. 
It has been stated that I voted against conscription. This is a 
base falsehood. The CoNGRESSIONAL REcorRD gives all the votes, 
and that Recorp shows I did not vote against this bill. At the 
time it was under consideration the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp shows 
that I was excused from attendance by the House, because I 
had to undergo an operation in a hospital. gainst my doctor's 
express order I went to the House to vote on an amendment. 
I favored the committee bill supported by Speaker Clark, Mr. 
KITCHIN, and, it was said, by the administration; but as I did 
not think it safe to endure the strain of remaining in the House 
for the long debate on the bill itself I did not vote at all on the 
final pass ge of the draft act. Outside of these three measures, 
two of which were not war measures, and the third, on which I 
did not vote on final passage, you will find my name on every 
roll call as voting “aye.” My political foes either ignore or 
purposely falsify the record. I challenge them to compare it, 
vote for vote, with either that of Representative GILLertT, the 
Republican, or with that of Representative Kircuin, the Demo- 
cratic, leader of the House. The. Stalwart critics who shou! 
about disloyalty have no word of eriticism of the Republican 
Senators Penrose, Lopce, and Smoot, who constantly oppose and 
criticize the President and his Cabinet in the conduct of the war. 

TESTIMONY OF LEADING DEMOCRATS. 

What do Members say of me, and others in Washington who 
know exactly my record? The most severe critic in the House, 
the censor of loyalty in Congress—as anyone knows who reads 
the newspapers—is Hon. THoMAs HeEFtin, of Alabama. Not long 
ago I asked him who the men were whom he had accused of dis- 
loyalty. He replied, “* NELSoN, it is enough for you to know that 
you are not one of them.” 

Anyone who read the newspapers during the persecution to 
which I was subject last year will remember that the foremost 


‘ 


Democrats in the House and Senate and Cabinet were willing | 


to go to Madison to testify under oath to my “ character, loy- 
alty, and patriotism.”” Where will you find better qualified 
judges of my loyalty than Mr. Hert, the eritic, or Chairman 


Wess, of my committee, with whom I have worked daily on | 


war bills; or Speaker CLark, who, looking down from the 
Speaker’s chair, knows all that is doing on the floor, or Senator 
UNbeErRwoop, of the Finance Committee in the Senate, former 
Democratic leader on this floor, or Postmaster General Burleson, 
the President’s right-hand man in dealing with Congress? In- 
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deed, Chairman Wess reported to Postmaster General Burleson 
how I had aided in reporting out of the Judiciary Committee 
the so-called Overman bill, one of the most important war meas- 
ures granting great and unprecedented powers to the President. 
Mr. Burleson told me that he had called Secretary Baker's at- 
tention to iry action in committee, and that Secretary Baker 
replied, “I will remember Nretson patriot.” I mention 
these personal matters merely to prove how utterly false and un- 
founded are these malicious slanders upon my loyalty. 
A SOLDIER AND ri SERVICE, 

In common with every American family, my wife and daughters 

have done “ their bit.” My oldest daughter has been very active 





as oa 


A SAILOR IN 


in Y. W. C. A. and Food Administration war work, and many 
a time last winter have I scen my good wife at her work for 
the Red Cross, of three gurments per week, until 11 and some- 


times 12 o'clock at night. I have purchased liberty bends to 
the limit of my financial ability. Are these manifestations of 
disloyalty? Finally, one of my sons, not yet 20 years old, en- 
listed in the Navy for four years and now wears the navy blue, 
while my older son is in the Army, now overseas, serving he- 
neath the flag his country under the guns of the enemy. 
What do you think of political foes who will charge a Member 
with disloyalty who serves his country faithfully in Congress 
and has two in the Was there ever a more 
wicked, false, and cruel libel? I arraign these men responsible 
for it before the bar of public opinion. You will pass upon 
them, I am sure, the severest condemnation, 
STATESMEN AND 
Speaking from a general point of view, I wish to point out 
that until after a war has been declared every citizen or Con- 
gressman has the right to be for or against war. It is what he 
does afterwards that affects his standing as a loyal citizen. The 
#reat statesmen of England, Pitt and Burke, did not want war 


of 


sons service? 


WAR, 


with America. Were they disloyal to England? Lloyd-George 
opposed the Boer War. Was he disloyal? Washington, the 
Father of his Country, at first opposed war with England. Lin- 


coln, Webster, Clay, and Sumner opposed the Mexican War. 
Grant was not at first in favor of the Civil War. Were these 
great statesmen of America subject to the charge of disloyalty 
because they were slow to rush into war? Indeed, every great- 
souled statesman who really loves his fellow men is slow to 
lead his country into war. 

LEADING DEMOCRATS AND WAR. 

If a vote against war is proof of dislovalty, then what shail 
be said of the Hon. Craupr Kitcnuin, of North Carolina, the 
Democratic lender of the House? He voted against war. Wrat 
will you do with Gen. Isaac SHeRwoop, who went into the Civil 
War a private and, through bravery, came out a brigadier gen- 
eral? He voted against war. His people are giving him a renomi- 
nation without opposition. I could cite many other Democrats 
who voted against war wnd are not branded thereby as disloyal. 


MINNESOTA VOTERS JUST. 
I will mention only our fleighboring State, Minnesota. Van 
Dyke, of St. Paul, was renominated without opposition. Davrs 
and KNUTSON were renominated by increased majority. Now 


let us look at some of the Republicans whe voted against war. 
My associate on the Judiciary Committee, Mr. Reavis, of Ne- 
braska. has no opposition. He in France looking over 
the battle fields. My colleague Mr. Escu, whose district touches 
mine, has no opposition. Are the people in their districts ¢dis- 
loyal? I might cite a score of Republicans and Democrats who 
voted against war that have been renominated either without 
opposition or with increased majority. The people of their 
districts would not permit them to be branded as disloyal be- 
“ause they voted against war. 
THE WiSCONSIN DELEGATION? 

I am chairman of the Wisconsin de'egation. Speaking for 
my colleagues, I assert that despite all this abuse of the Wiscon 
sin Members at home by the Stalwart profiteering press, the 
Recorp shows thit there has Been no divided allegiance to 
America at Washington. The President, as Commander in Chief, 
has had our unanimous support on all When he 
asked for appropriations, we gave him all he asked; when he 
asked for authority to issue bonds. we gave it to him; when he 


is now 


wir issues 


asked for authority to control our fool. fuel, railroads. tele- 
phones, telegraphs, mines. and factories, we gave him the 
authority ; indeed, we did not held back as a delegation when 
he asked for power over our liberties and our very lives. I 
brand as absolutely false the charge that the Wisconsin dele- 
gation is responsible for this talk of disloyalty on the part of 
our State. This vilification has been carried on by the Stalwart 
profiteering press for political purposes. The Stalwarts have 
seized the opportunity afforded by the war of raising the ery 
of disloyalty in order to get into Congress. But the people 
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understand that the Wisconsin delegation, composed of such 
men as Coorer, Browne, and Frear, form the nucleus of 
every opposition vote in the House to the profiteers and the 
selfish special interests. Their defeat, under the cloak of this 
false issue, would not only be a great loss to the State but a 
calamity to the Nation. The cause of the common people every- 
where would receive a severe setback, a most grievous blow. 
REAL EXEMIES IN THE REAR. 

Fellow citizens, I have now demonstrated to you beyond pos- 
sible dispute the political character and the utter falsity of this 
fake issue of disloyalty. We have all one common country. 
We love and cherish our country’s flag. Be it wise of other- 
wise, What we have done as a people, we are now in this world 
war. It is the sacred duty of every American to be obedient 
to the laws of the land and loyal to the Stars and Stripes. 
I assert that not only the grumbler, the critic, or the slacker is 
the enemy within but much more the “ pay-triot,” who for the 
sake of a political job, or for factional or other selfish reasons, 
denounces public servants doing their duty, accusing them 
falsely of lack of loyalty, while the backers of these political 
assassins are harvesting dividends by the millions out of war 
contracts. 





MY WAR 

I believe in loyalty to my Government in peace or in war. 
My country first. I owe no divided allegiance. I believe in 
willing obedience to law without persecutions of fellow men. 
I have only contempt for political patriots, and I would tax to 
the limit war profiteers. I am against Prussian autocracy 
resting on militarism, and I find no place for the universal 
military service that big business seeks to force upon the 
American Republic. I rejoice at the thought of democracy for 
the world, but I am also fighting for democracy in my own 
country—social, political, and industrial. 

Let there be no partisan criticism of the President. I shall 
support him hereafter, as heretofore, wherever it is possible for 
me to do so, reserving always to myself, as a member of a 
coordinate branch of our Government, the exercise of my own 
conviction and loyalty to my constituency in the solemn dis- 
charge of my legislative duty. 


CREED, 


A RIGHTEOUS PEACE. 

I recognize that this war will and must go on until we shall 
secure a righteous peace for the world. So far as our country 
is concerned the righteousness of our peace must be determined 
by the President and Congress together responding to the con- 
science of America as voiced by the people generally and by the 
constituents we individually represent. 

OUR BOYS. 

Having myself two boys in the service, who can take a 
greater interest in the welfare of all our boys than I do? I 
have voted for every measure passed in Congress for their aid 
and comfort. I have personally entertained many of the boys 
in khaki from my district and elsewhere at my home in Wash- 


ington. I shall support them by voice and vote when abroad, 
and I shall give my aid to every measure that purposes to 


reward them and take care of them when they come back. 
Fathers and mothers of the boys in the service, I am a friend 
of your boy. Having two sons of my own in the service, I 
sympathize with you in all your fears and sorrows, as I expect 
to rejoice with you when our boys come back and we can clasp 
them once more iD our arms, 

THE REACTIONARY INSTINCT, 

May I be permitted to inquire by what authority my Stalwart 
opponent presents himself as the 100 per cent patriot? Should 
he sueceed by means of this fake loyalty issue to win a nomina- 
tion he will find that the administration will want none of 
him or his kind. Knowing his past affiliations with the leaders 
of special interests in this State for more than a quarter of a 
century, Democrats will do their utmost to defeat him for elec- 
tion. If in all his life he has ever had a Democratic idea, he has 
never revealed it in public. He never supported a Democratie 
measure. He will take to the reactionary Republican faction in 
the House and Senate that is opposing and criticizing the Presi- 
dent, Secretary Baker, and other Cabinet officers conducting this 
war as instinctively as a duck takes to water. 

SELF-RATED PATRIOTS. 

The Stalwart convention recently held in Madison, composed 
of self-selected and self-rated patriots, stamped him as the very 
quintessence of patriotism. Were you represented at that con- 
vention? Were you invited to be a delegate? If not, was it be- 
cause your loyalty was questioned ? 


Who, then, approves of my Stalwart opponent’s loyalty? My 


personal enemies—old-line Stalwarts; the profiteering interests, 
who wish to punish me because of my vote to tax their profits 
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to the limit; and, finally, the special interests throughout the 
land, who can not use or control me in Congress. 
A CLEAR CASE OF HINDSIGHT. 

3efore my opponent or his Stalwart profiteering friends have 
the right to criticize or condemn me or other Members of Con 
gress, let them show what they have done for their country. Per- 
sonally, I believe that my Stalwart opponent followed the leader- 
ship of the governor of the State, against whom I make no 
personal criticism. He has acted throughout in a large ani 
broad-minded way. He is the leader of the faction, however, to 
which my Stalwart opponent belongs. It is well known that 
the governor of the State was not satisfactory to the war 
patriots. In common with other Members of Congress, I re- 
ceived a telegram from the governor asking me to oppose con- 
scription. My Stalwart opponent is a newspaper editor. 1 
challenge him to produce a line from his newspaper advocating 
either war or conscription. I challenge him to reproduce one 
public word uttered against the stand of his chief when was 
was first declared. He can not do it. Believing the many 
profiteering newspapers represent public sentiment, he has be- 
come vociferously patriotic and loyal, hoping thereby to gain 
the ambition of a lifetime. If he has a war record, why is he so 
silent about it? The people of Wisconsin know that heretofore 
this honorable gentleman has never hid his light. 

TIE LOYALTY CANDIDATE DISCOVEKED, 

The files of his newspaper disclose that as Mr. Sholts, Mr. 
Donald, Mr. Ely, Mr. Graves, Mr. Whitman, and Mr. Shuttle 
worth presented themselves for his editorial approval, none of 
them measured up to his high standard of loyalty. Week after 
week there is no word of approval of any of them from his edi 
torial pen. Then, in an interview in the Milwaukee Journal, my 
opponent is quoted to the effect that some really loyal candidat: 
must be found to make the race against me for Congress. Hs: 
talked of the selection of a candidate from the third district in 
Milwaukee—miles away from the district. He did not consul?! 
our people of the district. He talked with Bloodgood, th: 
loyalist, who would put Milwaukee under martial law; Blood- 
good, mixed up in the $5,000,000 harvester deal, to which ms 
colleague Mr. Frear alluded in his speech in Congress; Blood- 
good, associated on the national war committee with Morgans 
former partner, Bacon, and Morgan's lawyer, Stetson, ‘Then, 
a week or two after his published interview TI rend an account in 
my opponent’s newspaper of a meeting of the Lafayette County 
Republican committee, where his candidacy for Congres- 
was given birth in a very bombastic resolution written in his 
own familiar style. Thus, at this untimely meeting of a county 
cominittee, having no authority to act for the people of tha: 
county, the only Simon-pure, blown-in the-bottle patriot is dis 
covered. Having thus had his candidacy sponsored by a few 
Stalwart committeemen, his next step is to have his candidacy 
properly approved by the press. Therefore, in the next 
of his newspaper is printed a long communication from 
anonymous writer, in which my opponent praises himself to the 
sky, and of course insultingly denounces me by name, becanse 
I had been falsely accused of violation of law. My opponent 
was too shrewd, cunning, and prudent to make a direct charg 
of disloyalty, for that would be libel under the law. He knows 
that he would be promptly compelled to prove the charge in court. 

THE SAME OLD OPPONENT. 

His candidacy having been brought out and having also re 
ceived editorial approval, he comes before the Stalwart conven 
tion at Madison with the plea that as he had been beaten two 
years ago, he ought to be permitted this opportunity of gettin 
revenge. 
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WITHOUT LEGISLATIVE EXPERIENCE, 

The only two candidates who have had any legislative ex- 
perience, Mr. Donald and Mr. Whitman, had withdrawn their 
names. As the other candidates were either unknown er impes 
sible, my Stalwart opponent was finally named the choice on the 
seventeenth ballot of this self-selected bunch of loyalists called 
together by that arch patriot Jones, of the State Journal. Was 
there ever before such a farce devised to confound an intelligen! 
people? Verily, old Dr. Johnson was right when he exclaimed 
in disgust, “ Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

Ordinarily I fight in polities without resort to personalities er 
bitterness. War seems to revive the spirit of faction. Stzl- 
wartism is again rampant. Denouncing his progressive fellow 
men whose sympathies are deep and broad for the oppressed 
people of all nations, the old Stalwart now arrays himself in the 
Stars and Stripes as the only 100 per cent patriot. How strange 
it is that they can not see the hypocrisy of ettitucds 
Think of it! While President Wilson proclaims that we ere a 
war “to make the world save for democracy,” 
foes of every democratic cause are banded together toe drive ent 


their 


those pnorpsistornt 
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of Congress the stanchest friends and champions of the prin- 
ciple of democracy in America. 
THE RECORD OF A REACTIONARY. 


The leopard dees not change his spots nor the Stalwart his 
real interests. Either there are no special interests or profiteers 
in Wisconsin or they are with my Stalwart opponent. Up to the 
present I have dealt only with this fake issue of disloyalty. It 
has been so effectually punctured that even “ Jim Vim Vigor” 
will not be able to fill it again with hot air. I propose to re- 
veil clearly and unmistakably the real issue in this compaign. 
I congratulate the profiteers and special interests upon their 
choice of a candidate. I shall make it plain that he has been 
loyal to their interests for more than 25 years. I shall show 
from his newspaper and from his publie utterances that he has 
opposed consistently every man in this State who has in any 
inanner stood for the progressive democratic measures of which 
Wisconsin has been a leader in the Nation. I shall prove that 
true to his past and to his present my Stalwart opponent would 
in Congress unquestionably turn this district over to the big 
profiteers and the big business interests who fear what is com- 
ing after this war, when, with renewed zeal, patriotic Americans 
shall take up the battle cry, “ Our own country safe for democ- 
racy.” 

: NOT SELF, BUT SERVICE. 

Fellow citizens, you know where I stand. I have not 
changed. I stand for the people against the profiteers and 
special interests. Had I to consult my personal desires only, I 
would have refused to have again entered the contest. My pri- 
vate business requires my personal attention. The cost of de- 
fending my good name and the good name and freedom of my 
son in the recent persecution to which we have been subjected 
has been very great. The strain of this war Congress has been 
so heavy that many of the older men in Congress have broken 
under it. I am weary in body and mind, and I long for rest, 
hut letters and personal appeals have brought me to realize once 
more that this fight is not mine alone. ' I have resolved, therefore, 
to set aside every consideration of self. 

Born on a farm, reared in your midst, I am one of the people. 
I can truthfully say that my every thought and purpose in 
Congress concerned your welfare. For you I have planned and 
fought and sacrificed for nearly 25 years. Never have I been 
unfaithful to your interests. If I have unconsciously failed in 
the least to properly represent you, let some one point it out, and 
{ will make good. As I love my own life, I have a profound 
sympathy and affection for my fellow men. I am one of you. 
You can not be against me without being against yourself. You 
will not let me fight your fight alone. You will not let them 
brand me, your Representative in Congress, falsely with dis- 
honor, You will not let them carry this political persecution to 
final success. Tam of you. I am fighting for you. I have a right 
to look to you for support in this contest. Where is the old 
suard? Where are the comrades of the good old days when these 
reactionary forces of evil were overthrown in Wisconsin? I 
solicit the active support of all true men. I am in this fight not 
only to vindicate my good name but also the good name and 
honor of our State. I fight for the common good of all men, 
not only in our country but also for the oppressed peoples of 
the world. 

Fellow citizens, permit me now to direct your attention to 
the subject, ‘“‘ All-round loyalty.” On the surface loyalty is made 
the issue, but I now propose to show that underneath and 
beyond this pretended issue, this political camouflage, is the 
great publie issue between the common people and the cor- 
porate monopolies of the country. These are the moving pow- 
ers that are seeking the defeat of the Progressive Wisconsin 
Members in Congress. Cooper, Browne, Frear, Cary, and 
Vorct stand for the Wisconsin idea. Their defeat would be the 
severest blow the people’s cause would suffer for years to come. 
Concerted action is being inspired from Milwaukee under the 
direction of the special interests of our country. 

THE TRUST TABULATION OF LOYALTY. 

The interest that the trusts take in election of Members of 
Congress was recently revealed in the private papers of the 
Washington lobbyist of the Meat Trust seized by the agents of 
the Government. Among these were confidential reports made 
to him by the packers’ attorneys who appeared before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, of which I am a member, to oppose the Bor- 
land resolution, which demanded an investigation of the packing- 
house monopoly. You will note that in these reports the Mem- 
bers are listed as friendly and unfavorable to the packers. 
Merely to illustrate the legislative methods of the trusts I 
quote this confidential letter written by McManus, the attorney of 
Swift & Co., to Henry Veeder, the packers’ confidential agent: 
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BORLAND RESOLUTION. 
AvucusT 21, 1916. 
Mr. HENRY VEEDER, 
Counselor at Law, 76 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 


Dear Srr: On the full Judiciary Committee, Hunter Moss, of West 
Virginia, is dead, and Strepie, of Pennsylvania, is now on the com- 
mittee. We can rely upon Wess, of North Carolina; Carwin, of Vir- 
ginia; Tuomas, of Kentucky; TacGart, of Kansas; Icon, of Missouri; 
WILLIAMS, of Illinois; WHALEY, of South Carolina ; Date, of New York; 
Caraway, of Arkansas; Dyer, of Missouri. 

I am also assured that GarD can be controlled. 

Yours, respectfully, R. C. McMAnNts. 

A copy of that letter was sent to all those parties, which 
means all five of the packers. 

NOT A TOOL OF THE TRUST. 


While I reprint his letter, I do not believe the Meat Trust 
attorney is correct in his claim. He can not “control” the 
Members listed. Many of them subsequently voted for the 
Borland resolution. You will notice that my name is not on 
the list. Your Representative is not down as one “ we can rely 
upon” or can be “controlled.” You may depend upon it that 
this is the way I am listed by all trust lobyists. 

That these trusts punish Congressmen by seeking their defeat 
is also evident from the hearings, I quote from their page 1992 
these words: 

Commissioner Murpock. Do not forget to show, if you can, that the 
packers also took revenge on Congressmen. 

Mr. Heney. No; I will not forget to show that, because it was done 
by concert of action. 

I have not the least doubt now that they are encouraging this 
opposition to me, and that this year they are very much con- 
cerned about my loyalty. 

But the Meat Trust is not the only trust represented in Wuash- 
ington marking Members for defeat or support. Every monopoly 
has its men in Washington reporting to the home oflice on the 
friends of the people and the friends of the trusts. Every Mem- 
ber who dares to defy the big interests or the profiteers is sure 
to face a fight in his district. The issue put forth is one that 
can be best used to deceive the people. The Oil Trust, the 
Tobacco Trust, the Harvester Trust, the Water-Power Trust, 
the Steel Trust—all the trusts—know by my votes that I am 
their relentless foe, and I know that they would foster, support, 
velcome, and rejoice over my defeat. My colleague Mr. REAR 
has traced this opposition to the Congressmen of Wisconsin 
from the Wall Street interests through Bloodgood, of Milwau- 
kee, and certain newspaper men who constitute themselves the 
leaders of loyalty. It has been published in the newspapers 
that men now active against me have been in touch with Blood- 
good and these political and newspaper patriots, There is a 
reason, my fellow citizens, for this spontaneous uprising of 
the Stalwart representatives of the special interests in my dis- 
trict. If they win, the people lose their Representative in Con- 
gress. In fact, there are as many reasons as there are trusts 
for this demonstration of loyalty in my district. 

BIG BUSINESS AT HOME. 


But, my fellow citizens, there is not only the national aspect 
of this contest. We are not only dealing with the big trusts 
and monopolies of the country who are interested especially in 
the defeat of Members who hold high place in Congress, but I 
must tell you why I have big-business enemies at home in stand- 
ing for your interests. 

The largest business interest in my district is the Gisholt 
Machine Co. It has works in Pennsylvania and does an inter- 
national business. This company was a member of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, which became odious in the nostrils 
of the American people. I drove McDermott, of the stock- 
yards district of Chicago, out of Congress because he had become 
a tool of the lobbyists of this association. My minority report 
from the Judiciary Committee of the House demanding his 


expulsion led him to resign, because he could not face the 
charges made against him and proved from the record. 
A PROFITEER’S PEACE PLAN. 
This Gisholt Machine Co. employs thousands of men. It has 


been making millions out of munition war contracts. 
an interesting letter from this company : 
GISHOLT MACHINE Co., 
Madison, Wis., U. 8. A. 


i present 


Congressman JOHN M. NELSON, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear JOHN: I notice that several bills have been introduced into 
Congress making it unlawful for any person or corporation in this 


country to deliver to any of the countries at war any arms, ammunl- 
tion, or munitions of war of any kind. 

In iny opinion, if it is unlawful to furnish the countries at war 
with munitions of any kind, it should be unlawful to furnish munitions 
of all kinds. in other words, food and clothing are just as essential 
to carry on the war as guns and ammunition. 
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Furthermore, I am inclined to think that the war would be shortened 
if the parties at war are given all those things which they need to 
carry on the war. The quicker peace be brought about the less will 

> the suffering. 

” ae ie will see your way to approve such measures as above 
referred to, | remain, with best regards, 
Very truly, yours, Cart A, JOHNSON, 

To this plan for hastening “ peace” I merely replied that I 
would give his letter “ careful attention.” 

PROFITEERING AND PATRIOTISM. 

Recently the Capital Times, of Madison, published the income- 
tax returns of various corporations in Wisconsin, showing to 
What enormous extent this profiteering exists even in our own 
State. The Gisholt Machine Co. in 1913 and 1912 made nothing. 
sut the year in which Mr. Johnson wrote me the company 
had made out of the war contracts an income of $1,130,040. The 
next year its income was $2,378,884, and only the Gisholt Co. 
itself knows what it has amounted to for the year 1917 and will 
amount to in the year 1918. It will aggregate surely four or 
five million dollars a year, for the company has nearly doubled 
its capacity by erecting additional buildings. The colossal 
income of this concern and many others is going into the 
Madison banks and trust companies, One can readily under- 
stand how men acquiring millions possess tremendous power; 
they are using their great influence to bring about the defeat 
of myself and other members of the Wisconsin delegation. 

Officers of the Gisholt Machine Co. were in Washington last 
winter lobbying to prevent a tax placed upon war profiteering. 
England taxes her war profits 80 per cent, allowing 20 per cent 
regular earnings peace times; but so powerful were the repre- 
sentatives of the profiteers, including the Gisholt people, that 
every proposition to tax profiteers fully was voted down. In 
the House I repeatedly voted for every increased tax on profiteer- 
ing. The Gisholt people went home determined upon my defeat 
for disloyalty. 

JOHNSON’S REVENGE. 

What did the company do? It used its influence to foster this 
agitation against me and others for disloyalty. Its president. 
Carl Johnson, is a member of the Dane County Council of De- 
fense, which instigated by its telegrams the persecution of myself 
and my son. Carl Johnson, sitting upon the local board, sought 
in every way to prevent my son from going back to Canada to 
attend to his duties there when he had come to plead not guilty in 
eourt. It was only Judge Sanborn’s personal plea, together 
with a telegram from the Attorney General, that enabled 
my son to return to the management of the farm. I have 
felt Carl Johnson’s heavy hand against me ever since I failed to 
respond satisfactorily to his letter, and especially since I voted 
to increase the taxes on the profiteers. He is a member of 
the Madison Club, the home of the original Never Again Nelson 
Club; he is president of the Loyalty League, and was active in 
bringing out an opposition candidate. The people forget, but 
the profiteers do not forgive. 

NEWSPAPERS AND PROFITEERS——THE STATE JOURNAL 

Where the profiteers do their most dangerous political work 
is with the newspapers. Have you observed the strange turn- 
ings, silences, and utterances of the State Journal on the subiect 
of profiteering? Silence for a long time; then editorials telling 
the people to win the war and pay no attention to profiteers and 
trusts. A number of editorials belittlied all talk of the evil 
of profiteering. The State Journal even defended the Hog 
Islanders. But recently President Wilson denounced the profit- 
eers. Congress will soon levy a stiff tax on war profits. The 
Journal saw the necessity of a quick change. It must keep 
its Progressive subscribers while fighting “cr a Stalwart to go 
to Congress; so it tries to confuse the issue as adroitly as pos- 
sible. Men in public life understand the reasons for such news- 
paper changes. We look to the advertisements and the loans as 
well as to the sfock sales, 

The State Journal illustrates my point admirably. Its owner 
needed money to pay outstanding debts. He had deserted his 
old friends; he was now associating with his former political 
foes. Recently the statement had been published as required 
by law in order that it may be known publicly what financial 
interests influenced the editorial policy of a newspaper. The 
Journal’s new financial creditor, according to its sworn state- 
ment, is the Central Wisconsin Trust Co. Looking over the 
board of directors, we find on it some very prominent Stalwarts 
and a member of the Gisholt Machine Co. As a friend of the 
public interests and a foe of the war profiteer. I must endure the 
opposition of the State Journal in this campaign. 

This illustraies how the financiers and profiteers and special 
interests control the newspapers, and how Members are op- 
poser| who refuse to support their financial purposes and insist 
upon the proper taxing ef their profits. What is done to me is 
done to other Members. Therefore, Members prefer often to 
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yield to the demands of these big business interests for fear of 
their opposition. These interests are always active, while the 
people we stand for must be aroused by campaigning. The 
newspapers, representing the financial interests, are the mouth- 
pieces of the profiteers and the special interests generally. At 
present many of these newspapers are themselves profiteers, 
making money out of the war, while your boys and mine are 
risking life for home and country. 
THE REAL ISSUR, 

Now, the fundamental issue is: Shall a Stalwart go to Con- 
gress from this district, there to represent that faction in the 
State of Wisconsin which supported in Congress the big business 
interests of the country and the profiteers, or shall a Progressive 
remain where he is, on the committee of committees and on the 
Judiciary Committee of the House, places of great advantage 
and power, where he now represents the rights and the interests 
of the common people? 

THE BIRTH OF THE WISCONSIN IDBA, 

When I first met my Stalwart opponent he had been long 
identified with the old ring in control of Wisconsin politics, 
The three men that then were in power in party affairs wers 
Philetus Sawyer, representing the lumber barons; John C, 
Spooner, long the attorney and legislative lobbyist of the rail- 
roads; and Henry C. Payne, the representative of the public- 
service corporation of this State financed by eastern capitui. 
As a young man out of college, my attention was called to the 
evils of “boss rule,” the corrupt use of the “free pass,” the 
unequal distribution of tax burdens, the unrepresentative char- 
acter of the caucus and convention system, the alarming growth 
of the trust evil, and other evils resulting from the power of 
the corporation machine in politics. As a young man I became 
active as a member of that little band of fighters who under 
the leadership of LA Fotterre undertook to overthrow this 
power of Wall Street in Wisconsin. We suffered defeat after 
defeat at first; but finally the old machine went to pieces, the 
grip of the special interests on our State politics was removed, 
and Wisconsin stood forth as the prominent Progressive State in 
the Nation. In fact, from that day she has been looked upon 
by all other free States as their leader. 

PROGRESSIVE LAWS ENACTED, 

During that memorable contest the Progressive forces, under 
the leadership of Gov. LA Fotierre, placed upon the statute 
books of our State a marvelous collection of Progressive laws. 
Briefly summarized they are: 

Model insurance legislation, 

A model plant for conservation of water powers. 

A splendid plan for State forest reserves. 

Scientific graduated income and inheritance tax law. 

A model pure-food law with most effective administration. 

A comparative negligence law for railway employees. 

A model system for taxation of public-service corporations. 

A model primary law, including United States Senators and 
the President. 

A model industrial commission to protect the life, health, 
safety, and welfare of employees, 

A model banking law. 

A model railroad law. 

A model civil-service law. 

A model public-utilities law. 

A model corrupt-practices act. 

A model werkmen’s compensation act. 

Summarized generally may be also noted the free pass pro- 
hibited, the lobby controlled, stock jobbing and stock gainbling 
stopped, child labor reduced, a 2-cent fare for passengers, low- 
ered freight rates for shippers, excessive hours for railroad em- 
ployees and women workers prohibited. 

ON OPPOSITB SIDES. 

As editor, speaker, and organizer, I was active in supporting 
the men and the measures prominent in this movement. My 
Stalwart opponent as editor, public speaker, and local leader 
was as persistently active against these measures and the men 
prominent in that historic movement. I challenge him to poini 
out one Progressive mezsure to which he gave his support. 

I have served in Congress 12 years. During the first 6 
years Lafayette County, the home of my opponent, was not in 
my district. During the 6 years that Lafayette County has 
been in my district I have found my opponent not merely 2 
stalwart but reactionary to a degree and very unfair. I will 
mention but two experiences that I have had with him. Taft 
had been renominated by means of southern postmasters, 
Roosevelt had bolted the party; it looked as if the-election of a 
President might be finally settled in the House of Represent:- 
tives. My Stalwart opponent sought to compel me to declare 
publicly that I would support Taft. Thus he stood with that 
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bunch of reactionary 
States in the Union 


Republicans that gave Taft 


Utah and Rhode Island. 
FALSELY UNFAIR, 


In the last campaign he was my bitter opponent. I did nothing 
more than to write a few letters to leading men in various parts 
of the district. I let him go about unopposed. I did write to 
him, however, to call his attention to three palpable falsehoods 
he published. First, he said I had bolted Philipp for governor 
in the previous campaign. This was not true. I had not even 

nme home to vote that fall, as Congress had adjourned only a 
ew days previous to the election. Second, he stated that I had 
voted for an embargo upon the sale of munitions to the bellig- 
erent nations. 1 called his attention to the fact that no such bill 

id ever been before either branch of Congress for passage. 
fhese bills were never reported out of the committees. Third, 

e also stated that I was a tool of La FoLierre, voting as he told 

eto vote. TI called his attention to the fact that never but onve 

2 years had LA FoLLerte spoken to me about my vote on 
pending legislation, the only exception being that at the request 

f the then governor of California, Hiram JonHNson, he asked me 
how I stood on the location. of the World’s Fair. I told him I 
had decided to vote for San Francisco. Senator LA Fotierre 

is never sought to influence my legislative action. Notwith- 

aunding my letter to ny opponent, he never replied to it, and 
tinued, no doubt, to utter these falsehoods. 


only two 


THE FIGHT ON CANNONISM, 


Permit me now to direct your attention modestly to my record 
n Congress. I am reluctant even to speak of myself. I do not 
press ugent. I do my duty quietly and faithfully 

ithout rushing into print, but 1 am not ashamed of the things 
that L have done or of the positions that I have held and now 
hold in the Congress of the United States. My fight upon Can- 
nonism and arbitrary rules attracted national attention. Re- 
centiy Speaker CLArK and: Postmaster General Burleson gave 

ie the credit in private letters to public men of having been 
ire effective in that memorable contest than any other Repub- 
aun in Congress, 

My investigations of the Meat-Inspection Service in the Agri- 
cultural Department attracted national attention, and resulted 
i driving out of the bureau Solicitor McCabe, who was a tool 
of the Meat Trust. He is now in the employ of Swift & Co, 

OLEO VERSUS BUTTER. 

In 1911 and 1912 the Meat Trust and the Cottonseed Trust 
united to destroy our dairy legislation. At the request of the 
secretary of the National Dairy Union I counseled with and 
helped our dairy people before the Agricultural Committee. I 

as asked to nuke the closing argument. Former Gov, W. D. 
Iloard wrote to me, saying that it was the best argument on 
he subject of oleomargarine versus pure butter that he had 
ever read. At his suggestion the Dairy Union sent out 10,000 
copies to all the Federal judges and district attorneys of the 
country, and the State of Pennsylvania published my argument 
us a public document. 

TWO 


employ ua 


IMPEACHMENT CASES. 

I am proud that I am the ranking Republican but one on the 
Judiciary Committee. On that committee I have had distin- 
vuished and honorable service. Daniel Thew Wright, of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, was impeached on the 
floor of the House for various misdemeanors. The investigations 
ve conducted lasted six months. As a result 
resigned, as did Washington’s chief of police, many attorneys 
were sent to prison for embezzlement, and the grip of the street 
railways on the District courts was broken. Later I was on 
the committee to investigate the charges against the district 


attorney of New York City for failure to prosecute the trusts | 


and for using oflicial powers for purposes of persecution. 
result this district 
with him two of his 
for misconduct. 

' have referred to the minority report that I made against 
Congressman McDermott, a tool of Mulhall, the lobbyist of the 
Manufacturers’ Association, of which the Gisholt Co. was a mem- 
ber. Fearing expulsion under my resolution, McDermott resigned. 

When Mr. Sims of Tennessee had been assaulted by Mr. 
Giover, the president of the Riggs Bank—a Standard Oil con- 
cern—the Speaker appointed me on a special committee with 
vur others to protect the privileges of the House, which had 
hen infringed. On that committee I served with Judge Prouty 
of Iowa, Judge Crisp of Georgia, Mr. Covington of Maryland, 
now Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, and with Mr. Davis, of West Virginia, now Solicitor 
General of the United States, 


As a 
attorney was retired to private life, and 
assistants, whom we had censured severely 


Judge Wright | gations of labor and farmers. 
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| tioned proposing legisIntion that I 
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ON COMMITTEE OF COMMITTEES, 

I am also proud of the fact that the Republicans of the House 
in a party conference named me to represent in part the Pro- 
gressive sentiments of the West on the committee of committees, 
Which has power to assign all Members to committee places. 

Neither time nor space will permit me to enumerate in detail 
further activities or to expand those to which I have referred. 
I simply wish the people of my district to know from this plain 
statement that I have achieved the confidence and respect of my 
associates in Congress because of my unyielding, all-round 
loyalty to my own conscience and to the best interests of my 
constituents. 

THE STALWART CONVENTION, 

The recent Stalwart convention adopted a platform to confuse 
the people as to the real issue between us. It is an old trick 
in politics to muddy the waters, so the people may not see clearly 
through the schemes of the plotters. The call of the convention 
was inspired by the profi cers of Madison and the Never Again 
Nelson Club, which has its headquarters in the Madison Club, the 
active members of which are protiteers and representatives of the 
street railway, the Gas Trust, the Telephone Trust, and other 
publie-service corporations, These interests inspired the per- 
secution of my son and myself in the courts. The active agent 
in sending out the call for this convention was Jones, of the 
Staie Journal. His specialty is loyalty, and he puts himself 
forth as the censor of other people’s patriotism. This Jones, of 
the State Journal, had more to do with the persecution of myself 
and my son than any other person, because he artfully worked 
upon the district attorney, and his editorials and news items 
were all colored to arouse in the public resentment 
against us. 


baseless 
THE PLATFORM 

The platform serves as an excuse for Jones, of the State Jour- 
nal, to completely turn about within two years and to oppose 
the Progressive candidate he then supported and to support 
the Stalwart candidate he then opposed. Permit me to call your 
attention to some of the planks. Outside of the pretended 
loyalty issue, which is made much of, certain planks are men- 
have already supported in 
I have uniformly supported labor legislation, and 
I have now the strongest possible indorsement of my legislative 
action by the labor leaders at Washington. I voted for the 
child-labor law, the rural-credits law, the prohibition and 
woman-suffrage resolutions. I voted to tax profiteers to the 
limit. Now, my Stalwart opponent pretends to accept this 
platform. He promises to do the things that I have already 
done. Neither the prohibition nor the suffrage resolution 
is now in the House. sjoth have been passed by that body, 
The one is before the Senate ond the other is before the Stare 
legislatures. What a hypocritical performance is the plank on 
profiteering. To nominate my Stalwart opponent on an anti- 
profiteering platform, supported by profiteers and the special 
interests, is like selecting a brewer to lend a prohibition cam- 
paign supported by the saloons. It is a sham, a farce, a fake, 
and fools no one except those who want to be fooled. 


Congress. 


SIGNIFICANT SILENCES, 

The silence of the platform on some measures is also signifi- 
cant. Where does my opponent stand with reference to the 
monopolies that exploit the people? Where does he stand with 
reference to labor organizations and farm organizations, such as 
the Equity Society and the Nonpartisan League? I favor organi- 
I have repeatedly responded to 
the call of the Equity Society and have had its strong support. 
Where does my opponent stand on the question of establishing 
militarism in this country? In sbort, his silence indicates that 
he stands exactly where the profiteers and the special interests 
stand that support him. He represents them. and they could dnd 
no stancher representative of their views and their interests. 

After the war there will be the work of reconstruction of our 
industrial life as a Nation. Already we have taken over tne 
railroads, the telegraphs, and telephone, and tremendous changes 


|} in our industrial system are sure te follow the end of the war. 


I have already suggested that when we have made the world 
safe for democracy we propose also to minake our eountry 
for democracy. Now, I respectfully submit that my Stalwart op- 
ponent, in view of his past and his present attitude, is hot the 
man to represent this district in Congress after the war, unless 
the people wish to support the interests keenly alive to the im- 
portance of a Wall Street control of Congress after the war. 


sufe 


MY ONLY AMBITION. 
T aim confident that because of my 25 years’ study of monopoly 
evils and proposed remedies, my long training in legislative mat- 
ters, my place on the committee of committees and on the Ju- 








mid 4 
hO+4 
dicinry Committee, where trust legislation is considered origi- 
nil ill these advantages will enable me to represent you, the 
people of our country, and your interests effectively in the re- 
construction of our industrial life as a people. Congress is 


the people make it. If the people are careless, 
y expect their Representatives to be careless of their 
interests. The profiteers, the special interests, the monopolies, 
and trusts are keenly alive to the importance of control of legis- 
ination, and we who fight your battles at Washington have a 
right to your support at home. Personally had I but to consult 
my own desires and interest, I would not again be a candidate 
for reelection, but thinking of your interests and of the sacred 
cause of the common people throughout our beloved country I 
set aside every personal consideration, and with confidence I 
submit my candidacy to your judgment. I have no higher am- 
bition. in life than to serve my fellow men faithfully and to the 
best of my ability. 

In conelusion I will restate the issue in the simplest possible 
terms: either the profiteers or the people win—which? 


exactiv \ hat 








California “ Over the Top,” But is Penalized for Patriotism. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


WON. CHARLES H. RANDALL, 
CALIFORNIA, 





OF 
Ix roe House or Representatives. 
Thursday, May 9, JO18, 


the 
the 


On 


oi 


report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 

two Ifouses on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) providing 
for the calling into the military service of certain classes of persons 
registered and Hable for military service under the terms of the act of 
Congress approved May 18, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize the 


President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of the 
United States.” 
Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I have but little to add to 


What I said on April 13, when this bill was before the House. 
On that day we gave up the principle of equality in numbers in 
the Army based on population of the States, and authorized 
future drafts to be made on the basis of registrants in the 
various States. We did, however, hold onto the plain and just 
provision that each State should be given credit for all the men 
it has so far furnished for the Army and Navy, either by 
volunteers or draft, and that future calls for men shall be 
made in a way that will equalize the number supplied by each 
State proportionately. We were told in a loud voice, when 
the conscription law was presented here, that its main purpose 
was to enforce equality of service. No man and no State, 
under its provisions, was to be allowed to become a slacker. In 
the recent liberty-loan campaign this principle was emphasized 
ina remarkable manner. Each State and each district was given 
an allotment, and dire would have been the consequences if any 
state or district had failed in its duty. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, we are here confronted with a change of 
mind of the General Staff of the Army, which asks us to break 
down equality of service and to give no credit to those States 
which have oversubscribed of the blood of their men in this 
great conflict and to enforce no penalty upon those States which 
have failed to supply their share of the man power. 


CALIFORNIA “ OVER THE TOP.” 

Mr. Speaker, California has gone “over the top” in every- 
thing connected with this war. But above all other records 
her contributions in men has exceeded by far every State in the 
Union, based on population, and Private Devillos, of California, 
fired the first American gun that tore its way through the 
German lines. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, only six States—Illinois, Massachusetts. 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Texas—have supplied a 
greater number of men than California, regardless of popula- 
tion. Our credited number of men in the Army and Navy i 
GOS.205. 

Let me give you an illustration of how this proposal to penal- 

he patriotism of California will work out. I will use the 


> 


ize ti 
State of Alabama as an example for comparison, though almost 
any other State in the Union might be used instead of Alabama, 
in «a greater or less degree. California has in class 1 for the 
draft about to be made 58,666 men, while Alabama has 52,815, 
salifornia has already supplied 68,205 men, while Alabama has 
supplied only 26,958 men. The monstrous proposition presented 
here now is to wipe out our credits and draw more men from 
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California than from Alabama in the next draft, though we F 
have already supplied 41,247 more than Alabama has. The Fi 


same comparison may be made with many other States in almost ES 

as high degree of inequality. 3 
It is not that California wants to keep out of this war, Mr. 

Speaker. You can not keep our men out. The noble sons of 

California volunteered in amazing numbers. ‘That is why our 

credits show so much higher than any other State. But we do 

not want a law made to penalize our State for the patriotism 

of its men. 


Civil War and Spanish-American War Veterans and Ameri- 
‘an Soldiers in the World War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CHARLES 


OF 


HON. iH. 


NEBRASKA, 


SLOAN, 


In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, July 9, 1918. 


AMERICAN SOLDIERS AND PENSIONS, 


Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I have read much of the Revolu- 
tionary heroes who for eight years followed Washington all. the 
way from Bunker Hill to Yorktown in the making of a nation. 

We find some interesting chapters of the soldiers and sailors 
of 1812. That was apparently an indecisive war. But in it our 
rights on the seas were established, and for those rights nations 
are now battling. Then there were the conflicts with the say- 
ages at every interval between the oceans, Afterwards came the 
War with Mexico, which extended our domains. All these are 
historical. Living links between us and them are few and 
remote. From the living the participants are “gone through 
the glimmering gleams of things that were.” 

However, many of the grand characters who fought and tri- 
umphed in the world’s greatest civil strife are with us yet. 
They are falling now more rapidly befere the pale-horse cavalry 
than succumbed between sixty-one and sixty-five to the assault 
ing charge of the militant grays. They are the patriarchs o! 
the country. They saved a nation whose wealth, power, and 
standing among the nations are now worth the supreme sacrifice 
of our blood and treasure to maintain, 

There went forth a gallant Army in 1898, whose Commander 
in Chief was the grand and gentle-souled McKinley. They car- 
ried the message of militant humanitarianism to the oppressed 
peoples on the islands of the seas. With pride we saw them go. 
With joy we met them on their return bearing the palms and 
plumes of decisive victory. They are now in the prime of life, 
doing strong men’s parts either in patriotic service in civil life 
or at the head of our troops in the world’s great war. 

The American soldier of the world war, carrying in his num- 
bers personality and strength, the determining factor for victor) 
in the colossal conflict, is making major history. As he makes 
it will civilization prosper, mankind be blessed, and his blessi! 
be established in human estimate for all the ages, 

I have at other times taken oecasion to address Congress 01 
subjects affecting or relating to those whom Americans have 
heretofore and will hereafter honor. 


July 31, 1911. 
PENSION LEGISLATION. 

These soldiers gave their youth, their strength, their oppor- 
tunities; they risked their lives to reweld the Union and keep 
Old Glory in the heavens. They went against as brave and 
strong as they. The best and bravest in blue met the best and 
bravest in gray; valor met valor; strength met strength. 
Roman could not teach one nobility. Greek could give no les- 
sons of grandeur to the other. The martial might of right met 
the inspiration of a fearful conviction, and that conviction 4 
mistake, 

These veterans for whom I plead were right. Let us be just, 
and that speedily, rather than generous with too much delay. 
[Applause. ] 

December 12, 1911, 
PLEA FOR YOUNG SHORT-TERMED SOLDIERS. 

Mr. Chairman, the House will notice that the draftsman 0! 
this bill fixed a line at one year above which every Union soldier 
would be entitled to $30 a month. selow that it divides time 


into definite periods and has two distinct differentials, one as 
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Bi 

Pe to time and the other as to amount. For a reduction from the 

2 $30 period of 90 days $5 is reduced; for a second reduction of 
4) days another $5 is reduced; for a third reduction of 90 days 


third $5 is reduced, leaving it $15 for the period from 90 days 
io 6 months. If we follow the purpose of the draftsman and 
ake the bill symmetricai and logical we will take the further 
ep for the fourth period, and make the allowance for a period 
e i 90 days or under $10, 


It ought to appeal to the sponsors of this bill that these men 
roke into the war when they were young, through zeal or craft 
or patriotic perjury in a great many cases, and they went into 
e war at a time when the North was needing them, and the 
pact of that force of young men was felt in the South, because | 
impressed upon the South the inexhaustible resources of the 
uth, against which their efforts were desperate and vain. 
\nd because these men added their impact and force to the 
Union forces already there, it shortened the war and diminished 


vast expenditure of 
treasure, Which 


life on both sides and a vast expenditt a 
would inevitably have had to be expended i 


e war had continued far in excess of the amount lL now a 
them, and it should not be to their discredit, but rather to 
eir credit, that the war was closed as early as it was. 


of it is and neglecting the short 


rhe logic 





leaving this bill 
? 


: 
| 
| 
| 


n men would indicate that in any future wars it would be 

mighty good thing for the soldiers to have a walking delegate | 
to see that they did not do too much fighting on any day and 
therefore close the war too soon, and thereby get their just 





deserts. These young men entered the service, and they risked 
cir future. [Applause. ] 
Va 918 
IERWOGD 1f-BLAND PENSION BILT. 
Mr. Speaker, I regret that this is the one bill at this session 
general interest affecting the interests of so many thousands 
thut has been put in a parliamentary strait-jacket, to be run 


through so that deliberation can not be had on it and no amend- 
ment can be made except by unanimous ent. I to 

end this bill. I shall ] an amendinent, and hope that 
there will be no objection to its consideration ; if given considera- 
tion, I am confident that it will prevail. 

There are many thousand young men who served from 30 to 90 
days in the Union Army the Civil War. In 
fact there was an army coming State in the North, 
hose addition to tl 


Unis 


con: desire 


resent 


of il 


every 


toward the close 
from 


mm forces bec 


ders of the South—Davis, Lee, and Johnston—that they 
helped to bring the war to an early conclusion. I shall move to 


$25 per month 


90 days in t} 


less than 30 
and were honorably 


fo all who served not 
e Union Arm) 


giving 
than 


mend, 
more 
charged. 
I am opposed to two feature 


s of this bill, but I expect to vote for 





‘ame so impressive to the | 


is bill, as it is the best we can get at this time. I expect, fur- | 
ther, to vote for a better bill after this has passed we has gone | 
» the Senate, and come back through conference. If we do our 
itv by the members of the Grand Army now we in effect will 
ay to the boys abroad, “ We propose to treat you right; we | 
you definite evidence of it when we treat generously the 
embers of the Grand Army of the Republic.” Years hence | 
Congress will be treating ght the members of the Supreme 
riny of the Republic when victory has been achieved and they 


all have come home. [Applause.] 

The Smoot-Bland bill should be considered here and substi- 
ted for this one. Ivery soldier who served 90 days should 
eive a dollar a day pension. We can stand it; it will not be 
¢, Forty-minute debate on a side! During that time the 
ss of five Union defenders will have passed away. Five 


hite robes will have been exchanged for faded coats of blue.” 
rhe Smoot-Bland bill provides a graduated scale of from $30 
10 per month. This would amount to an increase per annum 
over present law of $40,000,000. We saved that much the other 
day by our cutting down the wild-cat mineral bill that amount. 
There are two high: tionable features in this bill which, 
it was being considered in the regular way, would be cut out 
4 majority vote of this H But, of course, know 
it to save these provisions is the reason for this bill 


obje 


use, we 


ine 
coming 


an unamendable form. The first of these features is the 
use which denies the veteran the benefit of this act while he 
> un inmate of a State or National soldiers’ home. That is an- 


ther way of branding as charity what should be considered 
t just and generous recognition for age attained and service 
rendered. I resent it. What business of ours is it if the State 
of Nebraska or any other State sees fit to provide a comfortable 


War veterans? Moreover, if this in- 
‘ease be given to those who stay part of the time in a soldiers’ 
it would enable them to take longer furloughs to visit 
With their friends and so enjoy more fully their sunset walk of 


me for its resident Civil 


Home, 





life. Are these State soldiers’ homes of such a character that 
the inmates should under this bill in effect be penalized from $10 
to $15 a month for being found in one of them? The reason 
given seems to be, “ For your lack of thrift evidenced by your 


being sent to a soldiers’ home you are 


penalized.” 
The second feature which should b« 


» taken from 


that which denies the soldier its benefits if his net anuua! in- 
come, including his pension, exceeds $1,000. The blind soldier, 
who has walked in darkness since the close of the war, and 
whose pension is $72 per month, would take nothing under this 


bill on account of one of its limitations. 

Of course I do not believe or charge th: 
into this inflexible parliamentary groove to 
it could have that effect. We « remove t 


; bill was 
the 
limitation. 


put 
but 
It 


Dlind 


an not 





forcibly illustrates why the bill should have been thrown open 
to amendment. So would its favoring provisions be denied any 
soldier who by thrift could accumulate enough money to buy 2 
liberty bond, contribute to the Red Cross, or become subject to 
the Government income tax. 

1 trust that when this bill returns it will have shed these 
two malignant features—that the minimum for soldiers of 90 
days’ service or more shall be $30, with generous maximun 
and that those young soldiers who came into the service near the 











close of the war and who heretofore have had no recognition 
shall be given a pension nite status, because it was not their 
fault, but to some extent their credit, that t war ¢ sed So 
soon and their terms were so short If this b ll done, a gen 
erous people will approve and the s eful veterans will rise up 
nd “call you blessed.” [Appiause.] 

Feb 178. 19 

SPANISH Mi It Ww WIDOWS BILL, 

I want to say further that we should not long hereafter re- 
frain from recognizing the widows and the orphans of our recent 
Spanish-American War. I want to compliment House—anil 
in doing that I give due credit to the majority—for its liberal 
action in doing what it could at is term to recognize the just 
claims of the widows of the Spanish-American War. I hope 
that before this session closes the shackles or obstructions, or 
whatever you may see fit to call them, will be removed from the 
other Chamber, so that legitimate legislation may be enacted; 
and that as a part of that legitimate, much-desired, and just 
legislation there will be passed by that legislative body the 
Spanish-American widows’ pension bill already passed by this 
House. This should have the favorable action of that other 
body and the ratitication of the Executive of this Government. 

Beneficiaries of the Spanish-American widov bill will be in 
part the wives of the young men who left their cael for Cuba 
or the Philippines in a great humanitarian war. ‘4 men 
risked their lives to disease in foreign sw: » and I ell 
as before foreign guns. The toll « ath was not over | t and 
many a young wife was left to mourn Nay. more ill I 
a proper recognition of the service of that superb army of 
laborers, clerks, students, farmers—classes all—which added 
such a rich contribution to our country’s glory. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment to which I have m; ¥ ad- 
dressed myself has come up for consideration at various S- 
sions of Congress It will come up for a vote! aoa I £ 
that the same firm, patriotic stand will be taken by t m ber- 
ship of this House that ! ; been taken heret: re, a 1 ft } 
shall not, because of the residence of the recipients of pensions, 
lose sight of the patriotism which they have displayed | Ap- 
plause. ] 

ly 21, 1916 
W wi 1s 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out tl word. On two 
former occasions when this bill posse tl Ei { J 
considerable delay and it was somewhat Inte in the sessi« Its 
early passag re here augurs well the |] of } ne 
a law in a short time 

Having on previous o Ms spr n he nd 
favoring it to-day, I rise simply to give pul 1 tl way 
to the part taken by the State « raska in fu hi as it 
did, three regiments and a cava ( t ! Large 
contributions to each of these orga S I n ench of 
the 11 counties of the district I represent 

The large majority of the enlisted men 1 m: of the 
officers were unmarried. Still, in many cases coming ler my 
observation, wives and little ones were left at hom \ ! 
bands and fathers went out in obedience to the human 1 
call President McKinley had made. 

Their ages averaged probably 20 to 21 ye They < 
nearly two-score years. They were then in the first flush of 
their young enthusiastic manhood. They are vy in the ¢ipe- 
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ness of mature citizenship. ““hey were both strong in body 
and clear in mind. The bullet of fray, fever of swamp, and 
fatigue of tropic heat collected a very heavy life toll and left 
the impress of disease upon many whom death spared. 

They all contributed to the last great and brilliant chapter 
of American martial history. Their valor and achievements 
made the sunset of the nineteenth century for America memo- 
rable and glorious. 

They returned to civil life and took up their home, industrial, 
and civie duties. Many returned to fulfill the tender vows 
sacredly made before following the mad music of war to south- 
ern waters of the far-off antipodes. Brides became matrons, 
and beautiful children, cementing love and radiating sunshine, 
gladdened new homes. 

But valor, triumphant on field where death and danger stalk, 
insures no immunity against accident or disease along the ways 
of peace. 

So the message that Spanish bullet or Philippine knife could 
not carry has many times since been delivered in the avenues of 
peace. Husbands have been taken and fathers called. They 
had a right to believe that while republics were said to be un- 
zrateful the United States was an exception. They were war- 
ranted in believing that the fathers and the fatherless of those 
who had answered the call of country first and death there- | 
after would be given that aid which, added to a fair measure 
of industry, would keep them on that plane of life which the 
sacrifice of the departed had fairly earned for them. 

The widow and minor pension measure before us to-day is 
designed to meet that end, I hope that there will be few voices | 
lifted against it, not many votes to oppose it, and no obstacles or 
delays submitted to prevent its early enactment into law. 





Men talk much of Americanism. I thoroughly believe in it, 
both in the abstract view and its concrete manifestation, It 
inay in some parts of the country seem necessary and proper 


to discuss Americanism with relation to ancestral strains, It 
is not and has not been necessary in Nebraska. Of the young 
inen who went forth in 1898 there was a mingling of all the 
strains which, continuing through generations, has been evolving 
the American race. Of the young men leaving my home city 
und neighboring cities there were those who could trace their 
ancestry to the early Puritan and Cavalier stocks. There were 
many who, reverting but a generation, would be in one of the 
great nations now in Europe’s great convulsion, the best of 
whose courage and qualities they inherit. They had these with 
all the added charm and strength that an enlightened Christian 
civilization can confer. They made the name of America 
transcendent among the nations. Let us not forget them nor 


neglect the objects of their solicitude and love. [Applause.] 
July 9, 1918. 
IT am specially pleased to support this Spanish-American 


widows’ pension bill recently passed by the Senate. Heretofore 
I have several times supported similar measures in the House 
Which failed to pass the Senate. Sut this having originated in 
that body we are having the final say. I have no doubt the bill 


Will become a law. 
SOLDIERS—VOLUNTEER AND SELECTIVE. 
The American soldier came into the service either as the 


volunteer act of the young patriot, who asked permission to 
battle for the Nation and its flag, or entered through the system- 
atic selection of his Government, which saw in him the prepara- 
tion and fighting qualities which could endure the march and 
galiantly batile for victory. They are both of that American 
mold for which civilization seemed to wait and call upon for 
defense in this the hour of her greatest peril. 
VISIT TO CAMP AND FIELD, 

I have visited and met their officers, types of chivalry, and 
their comrades, manly men from every part of the Republic. 
I passed through their cities, built, as it were, \n the night, 
where multiplied thousands work and drill, sleep and eat, read 
and pray, as men in civil life are wont to do. I saw them move 
in mighty marches on the campus—drill, steady, vibrant, virile 
movement—characterizing American manly motion. I saw in 
many cantonments their daily round of duty and recreation. 
I visited their hospitals where disease and suffering were, and 
found the skilled men of medicine and surgery there who had 
left their homes and practice to battle against disease, that the 
soldiers might better battle with men. Then, too, I saw the 
ministering angels of mercy there, who, upon oceasion, would 
with deft hand apply the bandage, administer the soothing 
lotion, or cool the fevered brow. No longer will it be written 
as was of old of the “ soldier of the legion lay dying in Algiers, 
there was lack of woman's nursing, there was lack of woman’s 
tears.” I broke bread with the officers at their mess and beheld 
the transformation of the student athlete into a fighting mili- 
tary leader. I dined with the privates and enjoyed their whole: 
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some fare. I visited the Knights of Columbus establishment 
and attended divine service at the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation hut. It seemed to me that we were making not mere 
fighting demons of our sous but clean, strong, manly fighting 
men. As I left I said, “ This is America militant and young 
American manhood at its best.” 

Our men, more than a million strong, will be thrown into the 
balanve not only to turn a grim deadlock into a decisive victory 
but to determine the successful close of a world war and give 
character to the course of civilization. This being true, there 
should be no failure by delay, neglect, incompetency, or worse, 
to give them all the preparation and support which the loyal and 
generous Americans have lavishly provided and our soldiers 
and sailors so richly deserve. 

AMERICAN SOLDIERS. 

Into this struggle will come the American soldier as the in 
telligent and vigorous composite of all that is best of the races 
with or against which he battles, because for 300 years thi 
best have been coming from Europe to America to develop free 
institutions and representative government. Their manner of 
life has been of that free and independent character which has 
developed along brook and in forest with rod and gun; on 
grounds of manly sport, where individual effort and teamwork 
combine to develop initiative and teach discipline; and in field 
and shop their work has been of that varied character which 
combines activity of hand with freedom of brain. These, com 


| bined with that high general mental discipline possessed by the 


soldiers of no other country, make our soldier, in the final analy 
sis, the warrior of emergency, whether in the final grapple of 
men or the ultimate clash of armies. [Applause.] 

They will be farther from home than were the battling legions 
who followed Alexander, Caesar, or Napoleon. They will ming! 
with and against more different peoples than did the followers 
of the Macedonian, the Roman, or the Corsican. They may not 
have the steadiness born of long discipline, which, fixed in the 
famous phalanx of Macedonia withstood the shock or broke 
the lines of the oriental myriads. They will not have the lust 
of conquest nor the appetite for adventure which carried the 
great Julius through the barbarous north and west. They may 
not have that mingling of fatalism with human idolatry which 
recovered at Marengo, charged Lodi, crossed the Alps, ventured 
Moscow, and rallied at Waterloo. But in fine physique, clean 
limb, and bright eye they will be the cynosure of the world 
soldiery ; in mental grasp they will surpass those of any other 
battling host. In those fine qualities of chivalry, courtesy, and 
manliness they will have no equals. Among and against thos 
armies where rank and title stand forever at premium they 
will be, in the eyes of all, the war's true nobility. And when 
the call for sacrifice and struggle shall come, none will go more 
buoyanty to the task, none acquit themselves more bravely, 
none will account for more of mankind’s enemies; and when 
the victory is won, in the book of merit and achievement the) 
will be accredited first honors of the war. [Applause.] 
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TION. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
OF MARYLAND, 

In tue House or Representatives, 

Monday, July 15, 1918. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I am strongly ia favor of 
this resolution which authorizes the President to take over the 
control and management of the telegraph and telephone lines of 
the country. At this time, when all the world is at war, when 
our Government is so deeply engaged in the fight for freedom 
and democracy, when our boys have left their comfortable and 
happy homes and have crossed the waters to fight on the battle 
fields of Flanders for the liberty of the people and the continua- 
tion of this great Republic of. ours, there is no time for us to 
hesitate in matters of this nature. 

The President is the Commander in Chief of our Army and 
Navy. It is his duty to prosecute this war to a successful ter- 
mination, and it is our duty to back him up with such legislation 
as he may deem necessary and essential in the performance of 
that great undertaking. 

The telegraph and telephone lines of the country are the sole 
means of quick communication between the various departments 
of the Government and the cantonments and camps throughout 
the land, as well as the great Army of more than a million souls 
now in France fighting our battles. Anything which may break 
down the system of the telegraph and telephone or disrupt this 
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essential communication would be a great loss and disaster to 
the Nation at large and to our fighting forces and Government 
activities in particular. This is a time when we must lay aside 
all questions as to what we would have done under normal condi- 
tions and must adapt ourselves to the war situation. So long 
as I am continued in Congress I propose to loyally support the 
ndministration, to the end that this war may be brought to a 
quick and suecessful conclusion and that success may perch 
upon the banners of the allies. This is no time to delay when 
we rewize that the spy system used by the German Government 
throughout the world has caused such great disaster in many 
parts and has disclosed the work of various nations to the 
enemy. 

Prussianism has made known its base purposes in many ways 
and in many places and events, from the assault on hapless Bel- 

um to this last effort of Foreign Minister von Kuehlmann to 
lay the cause of the war to the greed of shattered Russia. 

In war there are always spies. They are a military necessity. 
In former wars the spy, even in the minds of his enemy, had the 
respect paid those who risk all, even life, for the cause for which 
they fight. In the past the spy was the product of war, and his 
inission was to obtain as best he could the military secrets of the 

nemy. Germany, however, well knowing that in time this war 
would come, long since laid her plans and built her spy system 
times of pence, when all nations permitted free ingress and 
ress and when without danger these hirelings could penetrate 
into the life of other nations to ply their nefarious trade. 
From Berlin, the headquarters of the German general staff, 
there has issued for years a steady stream of men and women of 
ll nationalities who have come under the control of the head of 
{he spy system. The stream includes men who have failed at 
home, men who have been cast off for their crimes or their folly, 
men who have sunk below the level of decent society, all 
creedy and all needy, all willing to take gold in exchange for 
oyalty to home and country. They spread, unknowing each 
her, to every civilized nation, at the beck of their master, an- 
ering to their code number, reporting on their mission from 
e to time in exchange for the price of their perfidy. The full 
rets of the spy system have not been and probably never will 
told. It is a record black with the shame of those who sold 
themselves and blacker with the foul motives of those who 
hought their services. All were graduates of the careful school 
for spies; each knew just what he was to do to learn, to steal, or 
io corrupt. Here one learns the details of certain fortifications 
that he may by casual, stolen glances be able to report the most 
ininute changes from memory and not by telltale maps; another 
arns the silhouettes of one nation’s battleships that even in the 
ht he may recognize and report their movements in code; 
ther takes up his residence abroad and spends his days laud- 
and advertising Germany and German ideals; still another 
leaves his home to teach the German language; and still another 
fo consort with anarchists in foreign lands and to organize po- 
tential insurrections waiting the striking of “der Tag.” They 
have slipped into our Goverument ‘es and into our factories 
nd our workshops to steal little items of information, trade 
and processes for use in Germany. Nothing has been 
too small, nothing too base, for them to attempt. 

Before the war began they had stolen every secret process, 
every invention and trade secret, they could lay hands on; 
hey had perverted the public mind by pro-German propaganda, 
und were fully posted as to our military and naval strength. 
iven now they still exist, and while they may not now freely 
transport their stolen goods, yet they do stil! ply their trade, 
ping to gain a rich reward when the war comes to an end. 

ivery nation at war with Germany has felt the effects of 
his far-reaching system of espionage and propaganda. We all 
now the reeord here has been one of arson, murder, and 
treason; France has had her trials in high places; England 
as found German capital back of Irish discontent; Italy has 
een the rout and disaster to her army before Trieste in 1917; 
ind poor Russia has been shattered into a seore of discordant 
elements and furnishes the most potent exatnple of the full 
combination of propaganda followed by brute force. 

How can we best meet this menace, how guard against the 

urm of spies ready to spring forth anew on the conclusion 
of peace? For the present let us hunt them down here at 
home, and ence apprehended in person let us be guided by the 
forceful example of France in disposing of these criminals. 
It That should be our 
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i war the sentence to the spy is death. 
sentence passed on them by our tribunals and put into speedy 
execution. One dead spy is a greater deterrent to others than 
00 spies in comfortable jails. One publie execution is worth 
‘\ hundred stories of what happened to Ruth Law. Now is 
the time for us at home, together with our boys “ over there,” 
to show that there is a God in Israel. <A strong, a fearless, 
wnd a just sentence and execution of all who transgress 
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will wipe out the spy and will in the future keep him and his 
ilk in less dangerous climes and occupations. Let us guard 
our shops, our offices, our trade secrets and processes as closely 
as we guard our military information. The spy is like typhoid 
fever—a preventable disease. It is our part to kill the carrier 
and clean up his breeding place. 

Let us see that the means of communication by telegraph 
and telephone are placed within Government control by the 
prompt passage of this resolution, to the end that we may not 
be in jeopardy as to the transmission of our governmental 
orders, and that the spy may be eliminated more quickly and 
effectively. 

I take this stand in support of the administration, as I have 
continually done in the past, as evidenced by the following 
excerpts from former speeches: 

THE DRAFT. 
[Speech April 26, 1917.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. We have a leader, a Commander in Chief 
of our armed forces, our President. He is not a party leader, 
but is the leader of the people of these United States. He is 
in supreme command. At his behest we declared war on Ger- 
many; at his suggestion we mortgaged the resources of future 
generations to finance the war. His third request is for men 
to fight the battle of this country, men to carry the flag we love 
into the thick of the conflict, men to make our solemn declara- 
tion of war something more than high-sounding words, and 
how have we acceded to that request? This House to-day, when 
it should be a unit, stands divided against itself; and it is as 
surely true to-day as when it was written that “a city or house 
divided against itself shall not stand.” To-day we stand at the 
forks of the road debating whether we shall take the primrose 
path of volunteer dalliance or the upward and straight path 
of obligatory service. Call it draft, conscription, compulsion, 
or universal obligation; call it what you will, we know what it 
is; we know what we want: we want and must have the services 
of the entire manhood of the Nation. We want enacted into law 
the President’s plan. We must have selective draft. 

Just so sure as the Nation embarks on a system of volunteer 
service just so sure history will write the record, as it wrote it 
after that “rash and fatal charge” at Balaklava, that “ some- 
body blundered.” 

I can not believe, Mr. Chairman, that we are about to commit 
such a blunder. The only reasons, if sentiment is ever a reason, 
in favor of the volunteer system are sentimental reasons. The 
reasons against it are the sound reasons of experience. First 
and foremost is that a volunteer system is not voluntary. First 
you call for volunteers, then what do you do? You organize a 
campaign, you employ speakers, you bring out all the brass 
bands, and then you proceed to badger, bully, browbeat, coax, 
cajole, and coerce the young men to volunteer. You teach the 
young women of the land to pin the white feather of the coward 
brigade to the lapel of the slacker, the man who is exempt, and 
the man who has been rejected. You make a hero out of the 
raw recruit and puff him up with unwon self-esteem. You get 
two classes of men by this system- men who come in on 
the first call who are brave enough to go; and, second, you get 
those who are too cowardly to longer stay out and endure the 
goad of public opinion. 

The second objection I present to the volunteer system is that 
it is not democratic, in that it does not bear equally on all the 
manhood of the Nation. We have no volunteer system for obey- 
ing the laws of the Nation, no volunteer system for paying the 
Nation’s taxes. These things are compulsory, that all may bear 
the burden. Now, we fight for the Nation’s life, the highest 
obligation of them all. Shall we thrust this burden on the 
shoulders of the willing few and those we can drive into the 
service? No; a thousand times no. Let the 
rest where the lesser burdens of the Government 
shoulders of all. 


first, 


sreatest burden 
rest, on the 
It is the only fair, the only just, the only 
democratic, levy we can make. 

My third objection is that a volunteer system is not efficient, 
It is inefficient in that it does not produce enough men; it en- 
rolls. men who should be at work else and it protects the 
skulker, the shirker, and the coward. at it fails to produce 
enough men is the bitter, bitter experience of Great Britain. 
Volunteerists say, “ Every Englishman to-day fighting in France 
volunteered for the war.” Yes; that may be true, but to-day 
England is short about 2,000,000 men, which she ought now to 
have on the western front to strike the decisive blow. Why 
has she not those men? Because they failed to volunteer, and 
it took a cabinet upheavel to enact the conscription, and then, 
when it was a law, it took time to get the troops together and 
to train them. 

Maryland, the birthplace of that immortal anthem, the Star- 
Spangled Banner, has ever done her duty when the independ- 
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ence, integrity, and ¢ofense of the country required. She stands 
for patriotism, justice, and the rights of humanity. Her people 
believe that if you would fight this war successfully and achieve 
victory, it is necessary to enter by definite and well-laid plans— 
plans upon which the War Department can definitely depend 
and act. Our Maryland delegation has weighed well the ques- 
tion and will follow the President, the Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy. [Applause.] 

DECLARATION OF WAR, 

[Speech April 5, 1917.) 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the great crisis, the crucial 
hour, of the United States is at hand. All sane and patriotic 
men have sincerely wished and prayed that we might remain 
aut peace with the nations now engaged in this the most dreadful 
contlict of all times. We have done more than wish and more 
than pray; we have suffered long and patiently. We have 
endured all too much. 

Nearly three years ago blind blood lust struck the blow which 
set the world aflame, On the day of the first blow by Germany 
there was not a trace of feeling against her in the United States. 
The most prevalent sentiment was one of deep admiration for 
the marvelous perfection of her military establishment. The first 
war news lauded the efficiency of German mobilization and re- 
counted the wonderful precision of her marching thousands. 

At the beginning of this conflict.the United States of America 
was absolutely neutral. We acknowledged to Germany the 
world’s debt in science and the arts. We recognized her achieve- 
ments and her splendid history, Her customs, many of them, 
had become our customs and her people had become our people. 
By every bond of peace, friendship, and common blood we were 
bound to her as much, if not more, than any other European 
nation, 

Hardly had the shock of the various decbarations of war died 
away before the United States stood aghast at German violation 
of Belgium. That the German Government could think of its 
solemn treaty as a “scrap of paper” came as a sharp awakening 
to the American public. Apologists for Germany may say what 
they may, military necessity may be cited as excuse, but the 
fact yet remains that in the violation of Belgium, the burning 
of her cities, the devastation of her fields, the slaughter of her 
women—in these things Germany laid the foundation for the 
present hostility of this Republic. 

* ik * * a Ed a 

Mr. Chairman, we have been slow to anger; but this Republic, 
sir, has never been prone to rush into war. In our history we 
have engaged in four foreign wars, including our war for inde- 
pendence. Preceding each war the people of this Republic have 
suffered and endured foreign aggression, just as we have suf- 
fered and endured since August, 1914. 

Ten years of wrong, oppression, and the blood of the Boston 
massacre preceded armed resistance to England amd led to the 
Revolution. 

The enslavement of our seamen and the almost total destruc- 
tion of our commerce were long endured before the War of 1812. 

Years of border raids, destruction of property, and the blood- 
stained Alamo finally drove our people to the Mexican War of 
ISAS. 

We watched for yoars Spanish tyranny in Cuba starve and 
kill a brave people before the destruction of the Maine brought 
on the Spanish War of 1898. 

In every instance we have been goaded to desperation before 
we have drawn the sword. We have ever been patient; now 
let Germany learn the import of the words, “ Beware of the 
anger of a patient man.” The day is here! The hour has 
struck! It is our destiny here and now to once more draw 
the sword—now as ever heretofore in defense of liberty, hu- 
manity, and peace. 

We, Members of this Congress, in response toe the wish of our 
ereat and patient President, stand now ready to launch into 
battle the mightiest Nation in the world, not the mightiest in 
standing armies nor in navies, nor in thirst for conquest, but 
in those elements which are the great foundation for victory 
we are the mightiest of them all. We bring to the cause of hu- 
manity more material wealth than any nation ever before in 
history. We bring unbounded natural resources in the very 
sinews of war. We bring a united Nation, strong, determined, 
patriotic, prepared to endure to the end. We bring 100,000,000 
freemen and a flag that has never bowed in defeat. 

, the fron in our mountains, 

y the power in our rivers, 

y the harvest of our prairies, 
, the skill of our inventions, 

, the courage of our fathers, 


y the aid of God above us, 
We shall win and we shall conquer, 
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ANARCILISTS. 
[Speech June 21, 1918.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It is high time we were realizing that the 
doctrine that “he that is not with me is against me” is just 
as true to-day as it was nearly 2,000 years ago, and is just as 
applicable to nations as it is to individuals. 

The patriotic people of this country are straining every nerve 
and energy, every resource of property, in the prosecution of 
this great war in Europe for the defense of democracy and the 
freedom of the people. The American people are slow to anger 
and slow to enter wars, but when once they enter they are a 
determined and forceful people. They have entered this war 
with the determination that autocracy shall be banished from 
the face of the globe and that it shall not stalk its hideous 
form through future history. To this end they are ready to 
make every sacrifice and to endure every hardship, not only 
for the benefit of the present generation, but for those who are 
to come after us, 

We are the trustees, as it were, of this great democracy which 
was handed down to us by our forefathers, and it is the duty 
of the present generation to hand it down to those to follow 
untarnished by any act and with a power equal to or greater 
than when we received it. Its doctrines and principles are a 
precious heritage, and they are now in the keeping of the present 
generation. 

The man or organization that teaches anarchy in opposition 
to the American Government, that endeavors to undermine its 
operations and to overthrow its form of government, is per- 
haps the greatest enemy we can have, and should be dealt with 
as an arch enemy of the country. Our people have complained 
for some time that the Government was not drastie enough in 
these cases. I know that the Government is doing everything 
within its power to put down false doctrines and to eliminate 
the enemies of our country, but what the Government needs is 
more stringent laws, such as the one we are passing to-day, so 
that it may carry into effect the wishes and aims of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Our forefathers early in the history of this country found 
that it was necessary to pass and enforce stringent laws that the 
Government should not be overthrown, and that they might 
prosecute the war in the interest of our people. To-day after 
more than 100 years we find ourselves in the same position, 
and that the melting pot, which we thought was in full opera- 
tion, had not so amalgamated our people that we were one and 
inseparable, but had failed to assimilate certain elements, and 
among these are the anarchists of this country, who are en 
deavoring by their doctrines and teachings to overthrow 
democracy. 

I realize the enemies of our country are not large in propor- 
tion to our population, but the great difficulty is that our 
enemies devote their time and atiention in their teachings and 
practices among those who are least able to refute them. They 
attempt to spread their doctrines among the population lenst 
educated in democracy and the aim of the American Govern 
ment. They teach among those who are mosily foreign born 
and have not had the advantages of being born and reared un- 
der the Stars and Stripes and understanding the principles and 
doctrines laid down by our forefathers in the Constitution of 
our country. It is this same teaching, limited and small in the 
beginning, gradually growing and extending, which brought 
down the great Government of Russia at a time when we mosi 
needed it, and it would be criminal negligence on the part of 
Congress not to pass this measure and eliminate the anarchists 
and anarchy from America. 

The prairie fire often starts from the embers left by a trav- 
eler in his march through the country or a live match carelessly 
thrown aside, but fanned by the gentle breezes and later by the 
swift winds it gathers force and spreads devastation along 
miles of country, doing damage to thousands of homes and 
spreading want throughout an entire section. The teachings of 
the anarchists may begin in some small, obscure, and unnotice:! 
home, gradually increasing among the people of that class unti! 
it spreads and devours their reason, and great governments are 
overthrown like the mighty monarchy of Russia. 

The American Government, the greatest democracy which 
the world has ever known, has granted great liberty and oppor- 
tunity to all the people of the globe. They have been invited to 
come and enjoy the great resources and free Government of a 
liberty-loving people. The great bulk of those who have come 


have been melted in the melting pot and become true and sympa- 
thetic American citizens, but there is left another class which 
has not been assimilated, which has not appreciated the great 
opportunities givén them nor endeavored to jearn the principles 
and doctrines laid down by our forefathers, for which they 
shed their blood and gave up their lives. 


They have not de- 
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sired to become American citizens; rather they would remain 
alien enemies in order that they may call upon their own Goy- 
ernments in times of peace for consideration should they violate 
the laws of America. These are the men who, inspired by false | 
doctrines, do not believe in the rule of the people under a 
constitution properly promulgated, but prefer to teach a false 
doctrine among the people, alluring those in sympathy with 
their teachings and interesting those who are too ignorant to 
understand the Government under which they are living. 
HOUSE EMPLOYEES IN BALTIMORE. 
{Speech April 1, 1918.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I wish to bring to the at- 
tention of this House again a solution of vital importance to 
the matter of housing. I realize that gentlemen may think I 
am merely speaking for Baltimore, but I want to say that if we 
could arrange in some way to have regular trains leaving here 
on time and taking employees back and forward between here 
and Baltimore we could relieve to a large extent this expendi- 
ture. We have a city of 700,000 people. You have a city here of 
200,000 white people. England is mobilizing 50,000,000 of people, 
and she has the city of London, with 5,000,000 people, to center 
all of these activities in. France is mobilizing a people of 40,- 
000,000, and has the city of Paris, with about 3,000,000, to center 
all that in. America, mobilizing a country of 110,000,000 people, 
has only the city of Washington, you might say, to which to 
bring all of these activities, a city of something over 200,000 
white people. I submit that there is only a slight distance be- 
tween Baltimore and Washington, only 40 miles, and if trains 
are put on and run properly you can add to the city of Wash- 
ington within 45 minutes a city of 700,000 people, and carry 
these employees back and forth, and relieve a large part of this 
expenditure and congeStion. 

I think the Government 


could 


very easily carry com- 
muters backward and forward to Baltimore for somewhere 
about $8 or $10 a month. The railroads are now charging 


$16.69, including the war tax; the electric line several dollars 

less. This matter is not something that is going to take time, 

like building homes. You can do this thing inside of a day, 

almost, by putting on trains that will leave at a proper time and 

leave the other end at the proper time. Immediate relief is 

what is needed. You can not do it well under the general rail- 

road schedules, because you have trains late for various rea- 

sons, and in the wintertime it would be impossible to do it on 

the regular train schedule. The trains run so irregularly. I 

tried to commute, and I did it up until the 15th of January, anil 

some of the days I spent six hours on the trains going backward 

and forward. That was under the general schedule. What we 

want is special trains. I would leave there about daylight and 

get back after dark; so that you can see that for the year round 

on the present railroad schedule it would be quite a hardship, 

though many do so in spite of the task. You must establish 

trains to carry the employees, to bring them from Baltimore here, 

and have these trains leave at a specified time. If we would | 
do that we would save millions of dollars of these expenditures 
for buildings. Why, you can build a railroad from Baltimore 
to Washington for less than what some of these buildings are | 
going to cost you. I tell you this is a matter of very serious con- 
sideration, not alone for Baltimore but for the Government. 








TUBERCULOSIS IN CATTLE——SAVE THE 
[Speech January 25, 1918.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly inter- 
ested in the subject which is under discussion to-day, that of the 
eradication of tuberculosis from the cattle of this country. As 
the Members present know, some two years ago I introduced a 
resolution to investigate this subject, and, through the assistance 
of the Federation of Labor of my State, cooperating with the 
Federation of Labor throughout the country, we were able to 
bring this subject before the various labor organizations, the 
women’s clubs, and other organizations of the country, as to | 
the importance of the eradication of tuberculosis. I told them 
at that time that there were some 2,000,000 cattle in this country 
suffering from this dread disease; that there were some 93,000 
deaths each year from tuberculosis, and that 6,000 of these 
deaths were traced to children who had contracted the disease 
from tuberculous cattle through the drinking of the milk. 

I treated the subject upon the line of sanitation and health 
more than upon economic lines, because while I believed and 
while I realized the great importance of the economic question 
as to the eradication of tuberculosis, and while I admire the | 
magnificent argument made by the gentleman from Nebraska | 
[Mr. SLoan] along that line, I believe the great and paramount 
question involved in the eradication of tuberculosis among cattle 


| 
BARBIES, | 
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|} milk 


| lines engaged in trans-Atlantic and other foreign trade: 
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ob9 
is to stop the spread of bovine tuberculosis among the people, 
and especially ameng the children of this Nation. 

We hear a great deal about the conservation of the food sup- 
ply, conservation of the fuel supply, conservation of this, that, 
and the other, but I tell you, gentlemen, the great question for 
our country and for every other white country on the face of 
the globe in these days is the conservation of humanity and the 
continuation of the white race with its power and might on 
this earth, and yet we sit idly by and appropriate the meager 
sum of $250,000 for the eradication of tuberculosis among eattle, 
when we know we can trace the death of 6,000 children to that 
very cause. 

{Speech April 17, 1918.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am pleased to note the agreement in 
conference upon the Senate amendment to increase the appro- 
priation for the eradication of tuberculosis among the cattle 
of the country from $250,000 to $500,000; also the legislation 
therewith, which will make it effective and beneficial. This 
amendment came within three votes of adoption in the House, 
and should have been passed here, but the fact that it has been 
agreed to in conference and will now be approved by the House 
and become law is satisfactory indeed. 

There is no legislation we could adopt which will do more 
for the people than the eradication of tuberculosis in cattle 
and thereby prevent the infection of the children with that 
dreaded plague. “The vitality of the people is the strength 
of the Nation.” If we are to have a strong and healthy Nation 
we must do all we can toward having them supplied with pure 
and nutritious food. Impure milk affects the children more 
largely than it does grown people because it is more largely 
used by them than by adults, and in the very young their only 
food. 

We provide legislation for the inspection of meat but nona 
for the inspection of milk. We know that the latter far 
more dangerous because it enters the stomach in its raw state, 
whereas the meat is cooked and many of the germs destroyed. 

Dr. Welch, when speaking to a party of ladies on this ques- 
tion, said water and milk might be likened unto two streams 
flowing through a town, the difference being that if one put a 
number of, say, typhoid germs in the stream of water they 
would be tremendously diluted, whereas the same number 
would be indefinitely multiplied. As with the 
gerin, so it is with the tubercular germ. 


Is 


it 


typhoid 


BALTIMORE EQUIPPED FOR WAR—35-FOOT CHANNEL FROM CITY TO SEA. 
[Speech July 15, 1917.] 
Mr. LINTHICUM. saltimore is the strategic point of the 


Atlantic coast. It enables commercial and industrial enterprises 
to defy competition from other seaboard cities. Figure it out 
from a map. It is the shortest route to southern Europe and 
Africa. It is closer than any other big Atlantic seaport to Cuba, 
Jamaica, and South American cities on the east coast. It {70 
miles closer than San Francisco to the city of Valparaiso, Chile, 
the chief seaport on the west coast of South America. As a 
distributing center, it is closer to the South and the great Mid- 
dle West than any other Atlantic seaport. 


is 


It has 19 steamship 
S loeal 
steamship companies operating 6S vessels in Chesapeake Bay 


land coastwise trade. It has 6 miles of municipal wharfage 
front: 32 miles of private wharfage, of which 10 miles are occu- 


pied by railroad piers and docks, 1.3 miles by steamship com- 
panies, 2 miles by wharf and dock companies, and 19 miles by 


| industrial concerns. 


By reason of its geographical location the city from the very 
first days of the “iron horse” became a railroad center. It has 
always been one of the important seaports of the country. That 
Baltimore lived and flourished may be attributed to its natural 
maritime advantages. It early became a distributing point for 
merchandise that came over all and from all lands. It 
sent and still sends back ships burdened with products of every 
section of this country. Long before steam became the propel- 
ling force of commerce Baltimore’s supremacy was assured. 
The Baltimore clipper was famous; it was sailing every 
and was seen in every port. 


seas 


sea 


BALTIMORE 
Peter Cooper made the first railroad coach run from Balti- 
more to Ellicott City, August 28, 1830, 
The first railroad was organized in 1827. 
The first patent for a locomotive was granted in 1828S. 
The first ribbon of American silk was made. 
The first steam engine for traction purposes was operated, 
The first steam vessel to cross the Atlantic set snil. 
The first steam vessel entirely of iron was constructed. 
rhe first telegraph line was operated. 
The first iron building was erected. 


is A PIONE 
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The first revolving cylinder press was made. 

The first armor plate was made. 

‘The first electric car was operated. 

The first electric locomotive was used by a railroad. 


The first dental college was established. 

The first linotype machine was made. 

The tirst carbureted hydrogen gas for illuminating was made. 
The first merchants’ exchange was erected. 

The first monument to Washington was erected. 

The Dewey, the largest floating dry dock in the world, was 


built. 
Baltimore 


the Monumental City, with 21 notable memorials, 
Baltimore is the birthplace of “ The Star-Spangled Banner ”— 
the national anthem. 
Baltimore is the first in the canning and preserving industry. 
Baltimore is the first in the manufacture of cotton duck. 
Baitimore is the first in manufacture of straw hats. 


Baltimore ranks first in medical science and education in 
America 

The Johns Hopkins is the one real university in America. 

Baltimore is first in the oyster industry. 

Baltimore is the largest banana market in the world. 

Baltimore stands first in the bonding business, 

Baltimore is first in manufacture of fertilizers. 

Baltimore ships more bituminous coal than any other Ameri- 
ean port, 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I wish to say that I have always 
believed that the harbor of Baltimore and channels leading 


thereto are its great assets; that everything should be done to 


aevelop this important adjunct to our progress and prosperity. 


1, therefore, early began the introduction of bills and pro- 
curemoent of appropriations for the widening and deepening of 
our channels and harber and secured a million two hundred 


thousand dollars for that purpose. This gives us a channel from 
the city to the sea of 85 feet, equal to any in-the country except 
New York, placing the city in the forefront for war work. 

I believe that Baltimore should have at least a 40-foot 
channe! to prepare for the future, and have so introduced bills 
and am proceeding along that line, 


The immigration station was procured under bills which I 
introduced early in my congressional career, and the result is 
that we have a modern station at Fort McHenry, for whieh 


$550,000 was appropriated, and which it seems as though Provi- 





dence had ordained, because it is to-day harboring, as a hos- 
pital, the wounded and suffering from the battle front in France. 

Phe great governmental activities which are pouring to our 
city ave largely due to the splendid channels and harbor of Balti- 
more. To-day we have immense shipbuilding industries, great 


enmmps and cuntonments, ordnane? plants, automobile-assembling 
plants, depot quartermaster employing hundreds of men and 
women, buying millions of dollars of goods, and many other 


netivities 1 might mention, all assisting in the prosecution of 
this war and placing Baltimore strictly on the map as a great 
inetropolitan center and the source of much of the war work 


necessary to the winning of this great conflict. 


The Water-Power Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


ALLEN 


OF 


WON. TREADWAY, 


In rue Hovust or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 24, 1918. 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, under permission granted 
me to extend my remarks during discussion on the water-power 


bill, I herewith extracts from various speeches made 
during the present session of this Congress. 


25°, ; 
present 


MAIL TO MEN IN THE SERVICE, 


December 13, 1917. 
Mr. TREADWAY, Mr. Speaker, I think there are two matters 
in connection with the delivery and handling of mails to soldiers 


that ought to be given very careful attention. One is, Why is 
there the discrimination between our men in foreign service 


having free postage and our men in service in this country not 
That has been called to my at- 
1 can personally see no reason why these 
men are not just exactly as much entitked to that service, of the 
Tree 


being ziven the sume privilege? 
tention quite recently. 


“dom of the mails 


, tS the men who are overseas. 
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Another matter that has recently come to my attention is 
partially covered by the letter from Mr. Praeger, to which refer. 
ence has been made. I received a letter yesterday from a gen- 
tleman having two sons oveseas, who writes me that he can 
go to Canada, mail letters and packages to his sons, have them 
promptly delivered, and secure a reply from them more quickly 
than he can from his own home in Massachusetts, and that he 
has done so in order to hear from his boys. It strikes me that 
such a condition as that, and the statement that there are thou- 
sands and thousands of bundles of mail addressed to our sol- 
diers stored in warehouses in Paris, ought.to be given prompt 
attention by the postal authorities. I have transmitted the 
letter to the Post Office Department with a request for a prompt 
investigation. 

Personally, I do not think there can be any excuse for such 
a condition as I have described and which I am sure does exist, 
that mail can be delivered through Canada and sent to the 
soldiers in France and reach them with a fair degree of prompt- 
ness, and that we can not get similar service from this country 
to our boys over there. I am not criticizing the department. I 
realize that the conditions under which they are serving are 
dificult; they are probably doing the best they can, but when 
such conditions as these are brought to their attention I think 
they are entitled to careful investigation; and I also wish that 
the committee or some one familiar with the détails would 
explain why the soldiers over there should have free postage 
and not those here. Both are doing their whole duty and de- 
serve the best consideration and attention we can give them. 
When the proper time comes I hope to see free postal facilities 
given every man in the service. 

EULOGY ON EX-CONGRESSMAN 


1918, 


LAWRENCE, 
January 7, 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, Members who served in this 
body previous to the Sixty-third Congress will readily reeall the 
Member from the first Massachusetts district. Should any o7 
the older men be asked who made friends the most readily and 
the most of them, who always had a cordial greeting, a learty 
handclasp, and a pleasant word for everyone, I believe the name 
that would be most likely to come to mind would be of this very 
Member. 

The disposition which endeared him to his friends at home 
was the sume as that which made him so popular in the Halls 
of Congress. The smile, the handclasp, the hearty laugh, were 
all the indications of his natural personality. I well recall 
during my early membership in the Sixty-third Congress how 
frequently Members on both sides of the House inquired most 
feelingly for him. It was very easy for me, a new Member, to 
realize what a loss the House itself feit in his retirement, both 
from his merit as a Member and from his personal association 
with his colleagues. His jovial disposition could not better be 
illustrated than by the remark he made to me when I asked 
him, after I had been elected as his successor, why he was re- 
tiring from Congress. His reply was: 

I want the people to say, “* Why did you?” 


instead of “ Why don't 
you?” 


After leaving Congress he was selected by the then governor, 
although a member of the opposition party, for one of the re- 
sponsible positions in our State. This position, however, he was 
able to retain only for a short time. Last summer he was desig- 
nated as chairman of the local exemption board in the city of 
North Adams. The work of that board was a severe strain upon 
him, in that he felt the conscientious duty of designating the 
young men who were to enter the military service of our coun- 
try from his own city. It was this service that permanently un- 
dermined his health. No man could have gone about this task 
with more feeling of responsibility and conscientious desire to 
perform his duty than did Mr, Lawrence. He gave his life in 
serving his country. Positions on the exemption boards are ones 
of patriotism, and as Mr. Lawrence lost his health and strength 
in that service he can be classed as one of those who have given 
their lives gladly in their country’s cause and the patriotic call 
of duty. I last saw him as the first troops went to the canton- 
ment, and, together with all his friends present, noticed that 
he was broken in health and was in need of a change of scene. 
He died in New York City on November 21 last. George elton 
Lawrence has forever left the earthly scenes which he so greatly 
enjoyed and where he was so much beloved. His life was a use- 
ful and illustrious one. 

Verses might be quoted which would be truthful of his life 
and character. I prefer, however, in these brief remarks to 
designate him with these few words: A true friend, a brilliant 
statesman, a manly man. [Applause.] 
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WOMAN 


SUFFRAGE. 
January 10, 1918, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, as is well known, the State of 
Massachusetts voted on the suffrage referendum in the election 
of 1915. A very large vote was cast against suffrage. The 
first district, which I represent, voted nearly 2 to 1, or by a 
majority of 8,929, against it. In view of these facts a person in 
my position who supports the amendment to-day is entitled to 
an opportunity to express his reasons. 

This I will do in a very brief manner. First, I voted in the 
Sixty-third Congress for the amendment, and I also cast my 
ballot for it as a voter in the election in Massachusetts. Sec- 
ondly, I have frequently explained to the suffrage and anti- 
suffrage supporters at home my attitude upon the question. It 
is this: It does not seem logical to me that one sex should have 
the power to deny the right of suffrage to the other. 

I have invariably told my friends that if the women by their 
own conduct and knowledge of public affairs and by an expres- 
sion of the majority of their own sex showed their desire to 
exercise the right of franchise, I, for one, was willing and glad 
to assist them in procuring it. It is for this reason that I shall 
vote contrary to the expressed opinion of the male voters of my 
district and the State of Massachusetts on the question. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

In response to a question at the hearing before the Massachu- 
setts delegation, an advocate of suffrage remarked that the 
women of Massachusetts would gladly have a referendum given 
io them and would abide by the results. In my opinion, suf- 

rage would win on such a vote at the present time. 

It further seems to me that the conduct of the women in the 
prosecution of the war offers still another argument for suf- 
frage at this time. The women of the country have arisen to 
their full duty and have proven themselves worthy of being the 
mothers of the fighting force of this Nation. Many of their 
boys are overseas and many more are going. If these young 
men were asked in whose hands they would leave their right 
of franchise, there would be a unanimous response in favor of 
leaving the question with their mothers, wives, and sisters. 
{Applause.] It is nearly 15 years since I first saw active efforts 
on the part of suffragettes, and, while the militants made mis- 
takes then, and while they have made mistakes here in Wash- 
ington during the past two years, I am convinced that the ma- 
jority of the women of this country have become capable of 
properly making use of the franchise, both through education 
and study of the affairs of government. 

Certainly I credit the women of Massachusetts and the 
women of the first congressional district as possessing as much 
if not more knowledge and intelligence as their fellow women 
of the country and as being as capable as others of exercising 
the right of franchise. 

In view of these facts as applied directly to my own case and 
my own district, I shall vote to-day to refer the amendment to 
the States. [Applause.] 





PAY OF SOLDIERS. 
January 19, 1918. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand a letter 
from a soldier who entered the service just four months ago 
to-morrow. In that length of time he has been unable to receive 
one cent of pay, and the assignment that he made to his mother 
has not been paid to her. It seems that such a condition as this 


is deserving of the attention of the department. I took the 
matter up with the War Department last Monday, but as yet 
have received no reply to my communication. 

The circumstances are these: The young man entered the 


service by joining a company in my section. He was trans- 
ferred to another camp. Later the company which he first 
joined was sent overseas, and the records of his enlistment are 
with that company. It seems to me strange that in some 
way duplicates of such important papers as those should not 
have been left with the department here. I have a letter from 
the young man this morning saying that the roll has been 
signed for another month’s pay, and that his name is not on 
that roll. Consequently, it will be at least five months before he 
receives any pay or before his mother receives the benefit of 
the. assignment which he has made to her. I wish to call this 
matter to public attention to see if some action can not be 
secured looking to prompter pay of our men in the service. 
There are laws regulating time of payment of private corpora- 
tions, but the Government itself can tie up a soldier’s pay for 
at least four months, and, as this circumstance proves, it will be 
at least another month before he can get any pay, unless some- 
thing can be done to cut this red tape. If these records are 
across the ocean, they ought to have been returned before this. 





ail 


Wherever they are, the men in the service ought not to be held 
up four months or their families be allowed to suffer because of 
some kind of department red tape. 





DEPORTATION OF ALIENS, 
February 6, 1918. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, during the consideration 
of the immigration bill in the Sixty-third and Sixty-fourth Con- 
gresses I favored an amendment requiring either compulsory 
naturalization or deportation. That was before war measures 
were under consideration. And it is, in my mind, very much 
more important that the same sort of law should become effee- 
tive to-day. The only objection heard in our section of the 
country at all to the draft law is the fact of the very large 
percentage of aliens that are not only escaping the draft but 
are taking the positions made vacant by our boys that are 
called into the service. [Applause.] It works wrong in both 
ways. 

Let me call to your attention the registration of Massachu- 
setts under the selective-draft act. The total was 359,323, 
according to the statistics furnished by the Provost Marshal 
General. Of this number 106,014, or nearly one-third of the 
total number, were exempt under the alien clause. In the four 
western counties of Massachusetts, where my district is located, 
the total registration was 54,006; aliens, 16,772. The same 
proportion has prevailed throughout the State, nearly one in 
every three escaping under the alien provision. 

I believe most thoroughly in the elimination of section 2 of 
this bill. There should be no discrimination shown these aliens 
who remain in this country. Let them take the same chances 
as our boys do, and there will not be this opposition to the 
selective draft. [Applause.] 


The district I represent is about half urban and country popu- } 


lation. In the cities the young men have been taken from trades 
and occupations of the sens of our own citizens, while the alien 
population stands on the street corners watching the men march 
to the service of their country, and then enter the mills or fac- 
tories in the positions the boys with the colors have held. 

In the country sections farms are being abandoned for the 
lack of men to cultivate them. Fathers and mothers have seen 
their boys leave the plow, or the rake, or the hoe; leave their 
firesides and homes, being deprived both of their labor and their 
needed companionship. You can not expect increased produc- 
tion of the farm when the only ones not affected by the selective- 
draft act are those who have not sufficient interest in the wel- 
fare of our country to become citizens of it. 

One in every three men in Massachusetts of draft age is ex- 
empted; one in every eight in the entire United States. Such 
a condition is intolerable. I appreciate the desire of many 
Members not to act contrary to the wishes of the State Depart- 
ment and infringe on any treaty rights, but there can be no 
argument raised against prompt action either through legisia- 
tion or through treaty agreements on a subject so vital to the 
interest of our people. Within a short time the next draft will 
be called out, and either this bill should become law before that 
eall issued or treaties with the various countries should 
become operative for the same purpose. ; 

WAR-RISK INSURANCE BUSINESS, 
February 27, 1918. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to use the short 
space of time allowed to me in calling the-attention of the com- 
mittee to some interesting statistics which came to my attention 
vesterday in reference to the amount of war-risk insurance that 
has been taken out by soldiers and sailors. I happened to call at 
the office of Commissioner Nesbitt yesterday and was given these 
figures, which seem to me to be extremely interesting: 

The total mail received by the bureau on February 25 was 
11,291 letters. There was in force on that date $10.229,685,000 
of insurance. There was in force last night—I called up this 
morning to see what the addition was overnight, or within 24 
hours—and there was in force to-day $10,400,315,500. The 
number of applications, including day before yesterday, was 
1,262,447. Last night it was 1,284,665, showing the receipt yes- 
terday of over 22,(0 applications. The average amount of these 
policies day before yesterday was $8,103. Yesterday the aver- 
age was $8,096. The highest number of applications received 
in any one day was 54,000. The highest amount written in 
any one day was $501,622, or an average of $9,289, showing how 
nearly all the meu applying for insurance were taking their full 
allotment of $10,000. In addition to the insurance there have 
been filed 1,327,842 applications for allotments and allowances. 
There have been 518,282 awards sent to the disbursing officer, 
of which 19,101 were sent day before yesterday. The number 
of employees in the department yesterday was 2,385, and ig 


is 








572 


addition 
ing by the hour 


It secins to me that these statistics of the value of the war- 
risk insurance to the men in the service are well worth the 
Tlouse hay ] nowledge of. [Applause. ] 


WAR FINANCE 
March 18 


Mr 


CORPORATION. 
1918, 
Mr. TREADWAY. 


Chairman, this measure, known as 


the War Finance Corporation bill, is so completely at variance 
with all previous methods of loans on business transactions and 
with normal methods of doing business that opposition to it 


from men experienced in banking matters was perfectly natural, 
I think I am breaking no committee confidences when I say 


that my personal idea, gathered. from various members of the 
committee in informal conversation, was that when the original 
bill was introduced the Committee on Ways and Means was 


the 


not disp | to favor legislation. To-day the cominittee is 
unanimous for its passage, and two things have brought this 


result. Ome, an explanation by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and by Mr. Warburg of the absolute need of the bill, and, 


1 
seCOnG, 


various changes that the committee has made from the 
ial form. 

rat bill is purely within the scope of a war measure 
made very plain in Mr. Warburg's testimony, as was stated 


In answer to 





orivl 





the 
was 


the gentleman from Michigan on Saturday. 


by 


a question as to how he regarded this kind of legislation in 
normal times, Mr. Warburg replied it would be “ absotutely 
rotten.” The fact that it is war legislation is recognized in the 
life of the corporation it establishes, whereby the affairs of the 


corporation cease within a limited period after the close of the 
war 

The proposed legislation is extremely drastic, but I for one 
am convinced that it is thoroughly needed. I agree with criti- 
cisms that have recently heen made on the floor of the House 
against z every piece of legislation desired or proposed 
by any one of the executive departments on the plea that forms 
in which carry with them the only possible correct 
method. 

In a recent issue of the Springfield 
a striking cartoon showing Mr. McAdoo starting out for work 
in the morning. He has seven different jobs, and the final one 
is the general manager of the $500,000,060 United States cor- 
further illustrated by the following squib 
from a Philadelphia newspaper : 
Poor Mr. McAdoo ’ 
Think of the jobs he’s hitched up to—— 
The Treasury, the railroad crew, 
ihe income tax, and then a few. 
Each week they hand him something 
To tax his time and temper, too. 
He has to know when loans are due, 
What source to get his billions through, 
What fund to pass each dollar to, 
Which tax is what, and who is who; 
What bends to sell and what renew, 
Which “ trust’ to coax and which to sue. 
Hie stretches out cach day to two 
Te do the things he has to do. 


accentil 
offered 
(Mass.) Union appears 


poration. This is 


new 


rhe job would flounder me or you, 
but it’s a cinch for McAdoo! 
[ Laughter. ] 
In the formation of the War Finance Corporation, Mr. McAdoo 
desired complete authority in the appointment both of the 
beard and of the Capital Issues Committee. This power has 


name at least, taken away from him in that the ap- 
ust be made by the President and confirmed by 
We have also very much abbreviated the powers 


been, in 
pointments n 
the Senate. 


of the Capital Issues Committee. Briefly the situation is this: 
The original bill would not be recognized by its own father. 


The idea of its need came from the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The bill giving the necessary machinery to the administration 
has been framed by the Ways and Means Committee. We 
recognize that it carries with it huge possibilities of inflation 
of credits, but this is not the time when normal objections hold 
good, 
Capital must be provided for carrying on the industries 
ry in the conduct of the war, and, as the Government 
is requiring practically the entire business of the country, it is 
proper that it should furnish the capital with which to carry on 


nhecessi 


the business. All large business requires extension of credit, 
and that is exactly the foundation of this legislation. The 


Government is engaged in a stupendous business proposition 
requiring unlimited capital, and is asking assistance of the 
yoing business concerns of the country in carrying on its busi- 


ness. In order to have such business successfully carried on, 
it must provide the capital through a system of loans and 


— 
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6 that there are about 400 employed during the even- | credits. That is what this bill does. It establishes a Govern. 


ment board able to extend cash credit to the banks to the 
amount of $500,000,000, with an additional loan of two billions 
through bonds or notes. It not only puts this amount into cir- 
culation, but the amount that this will offer as credit when this 
is itself loaned through the various channels. 

The opponents of the bill argue that an extension of the power 
of the Federal Reserve Board could provide extension of creditg 
to business. The Federal Reserve Board is recognized as a 
great success in general methods of banking. One of the ‘basic 
principles of the organization is it handles only liquid paper, 
whereas in this bill long-time collateral in the issuing of bonds 
and stock will be accepted. The marked difference between 
the two is readily recognized and the two kinds of collateral 
ought not to be handled under the same auspices. 

The willingness shown to pass this bill is another illustration 
of absolute harmony in the management of the war and the 
desire of all parties to work together to the one aim of its satis- 
factory conduct and conclusion. [Applause.] 


INCREASES F¢ 
March 22 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I am heartily 
of the Moon-Madden bill. It seems to me that we have waited 
long enough to do justice to a very large class of employees 
throughout the Government service whose faithfulness has been 
well established in every branch wherein this bill is applicable. 
As has been frequently stated on the floor, it is over 10 years 
since any adjustment has been made of salaries of postal em- 
ployees, and no one will deny that during that period of time 
there has been a very marked increase in the cost of living. 
It is very essential that something should be done to retain the 
personnel. I happen to know of numerous instances where 
men have become absolutely disgusted with Postal Service con- 
ditions and have resigned from positions where their service 
has been valuable to the Government, and accepted others in 
order to better their living conditions. We do not need to paint, 
Mr. Chairman, any pictures of conditions under which these 
men serve. 

The rural carrier goes out over his line in winter and summer, 
in heat and cold, rain and snow. The railway mail postal clerk 
is continually exposed, both to danger and to the hardships of 
travel, requiring long absences from home. The city carrier 
is also obliged to face the inclemencies of the weather in his 
routine work. AJl of these men pre serving at very moderate 
rates of compensation. In fact, there is no feature of the Postal 
Service that is appealing to men to enter it at the present time. 

Certainly we can do justice to these men by these moderate 
increases. As the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] said 
yesterday, if any one of these men was in your er my employ 
and asked for an increase there would be no question of its 
being granted. Why does not that same rule apply to the 
thousands in the Government service? Why should we not do 
justice to them as well as to one individual employee? TI do 
not agree with the attitude of the chairman of the committee 
that this is a war-emergency measure. The committee has acted 
wisely in striking out that feature of section 1 and incorporating 
a permanent basis of additional pay in the various postal lines 
of service. We have had in New England recently a good deal 
of complaint of the Postal Service. This has come, in large 
measure, from the fact that we have sapped the ambition of the 
men in all branches by the attitude of the department toward 
them and toward these increases in salary. I noticed only a 
few days ago that the Postmaster General made a statement 
whereby he showed that he was quite proud of the fact of the 
large surplus in the postal receipts. It strikes me that it is a 
bookkeeping surplus, pure and simple, but if there is a surplus 
let us put it to the right use. These men have helped earn that 
surplus by giving their best, by giving faithful service, and, 
therefore, it seems to me that we as representatives of the Gov- 
ernment can do no better than to recognize that faithful service 
by granting such increases as are called for in this bill, 

I have been in favor of this legislation since it was first 
brought forward, and have twice appeared before the Committee 
on the Post Office and Pest Roads, offering statistics and desig- 
nating the organizations in my district that would be directly 
affected by these increases. I also have frequently stated my 
attitude to the men themselves and am very glad of this op- 
portunity to add a further word in their behalf. 

The requirements of ilieiy duties are very exacting, and they 
must be men of excellent habits and character to satisfactorily 
perform the duties demanded of them. They merit this recog- 
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nition from the Government, and I hope that this bill will be 
speedily enacted into law. 








MOTOR-TRUCK POSTAL 
March 26, 1918, 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to supple- 


ROUTES. 


Mr. 
ment the statement that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
STERLING] has just made by giving the aggregate of the expenses 
and postal receipts of the six routes to which he refers. 
total weight carried over those six experimental routes was 


TREADWAY. 
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15,286 pounds. The actual cost of operation, maintenance, 
overhead charges, depreciation of the trucks, and so forth, was 
$386.22. The total postage received was $2,417.49, a profit of 
seven times the actual cost. These figures represent six days’ 
operation during the present month. It seems to me that is a 
very excellent governmental experiment. Asa rule, experiments 
are mighty expensive. Here is an experiment that is making 
money for the Government, and it is right and fair that that 
experimental profit should be used for the continuation of the 
experiment and the extension of the effort to establish these 
motor-truck routes through farming districts. I disagree abso- 
lutely with the gentleman from Indiana {Mr. Cox] who said that 
the debate on this bill had not been sincere, that we were trying 
to choke off some other legislation. Has there been anything 
more sincere than the effort that this House has made during 
the past three days to better the condition of the Postal Service 
men in this country? I think it has been time well spent and 
money well invested. [Applause.] 

This proposition comes right home to another class of our 
people. My district is partially a farming community in western 
Massachusetts, adjoining a section of Connecticut and near to 
a section of New York, portions as inaccessible as any sections 
in those respective States. The farms are being depopulated, 
farming is dying out, and all for lack of accessibility to the 
markets. This sort of service will provide for farming com- 
munities means of reaching market centers. The establishment 
of a motor route through the section to which I refer, which will 
put into communication with the market the sort of country 
where we are appealing to the people to better the farming con- 
ditions, to produce more and to bring it to the market for con- 
sumption both here and abroad, is one of the most useful propo- 
sitions in which the Government can engage. I have seen 
nothing in the way of service to the people of the country that 
promises more than this move to establish motor routes. The 
deserted farm in our country has been a very serious question, 
Our State legislature has for a long time had that problem 
before it. Our State board of agriculture has been greatly 
exercised over it. It is not because the farming community is 
a poor one. It is the richest possible kind of a farming section, 
but the very fact of the inaccessibility of the market is what 
prevents its production being brought up to its highest standard. 
So give the farmer this chance, experiment in just such a section 
of the country as that, and it will redound both to the profit of 
the country and to the amount of production of the farm. I am 
sincerely interested in the passage both of the angndment sug- 
gested and the amendment to it that the chairman of the com- 
mittee has proposed. It is proper that the profit shown in this 
experiment of 7 to 1 over the cost should be used for a continua- 
tion of the experiment. [Applause.] 





HOUSING FOR WAR NEEDS, 
Aprii 1, 1918, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I shall vote for this bill, as 
I have for all measures that have come before the House in the 
last year having to do with our better equipment for carrying 
on the war. It seems to me the item in the committee’s report, 
which says that it is for the housing of industrial workers who 
are engaged in industries connected with and essential to the 
national defense during the existing war, is the real purport of 
the bill. The report also says that the committee desire to ex- 
press the opinion that the only justification for the proposed 
legislation is the condition confronting our country, as shown 
in the hearings. It is exactly on that basis, it seems to me, that 
we can consistently support this measure. I do feel, however, 
that there should be attention called to the fact of the amend- 
ment which the committee says it intends to introduce, namely, 
for $10,000,000 additional money for a housing proposition in the 
District. I have made inquiry as to the number of employees in 
the District actually residing here at the present time, who 
seems to me to-have te do probably with war measures but 
who could better be located elsewhere than in the District of 
Columbia and avoid some of this extravagant expenditure of 
$10,000,000. 

Any Member of this House can see the enormous outlay for 
building going on here now. We are spoiling our parks, taking 
up beautiful shrubbery and trees, and going to extravagant ex- 
penditures for locations here, I agree fully with the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] in his statement on Friday last 
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persons. The center of fuel distribution of the country is Pitts 
burgh. Why is the Fuel Administration located in Washington‘ 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation is employing 1,381. 
Shipping Board is employing 145. The center of the maritim 
interests of the country is in New York. Why are not the 
employees taken to New York, the center of the shipping inter- 
ests of the country? There are employed by the Committee on 
Public Information here in Washington persons. From 
recent exposures the title is wrong, it should be called the Com- 
mittee on Public Misinformation. Another body of this Con- 
gress looked into the matter of the usefulness of the Committee 
on Public Information last week, and I refer the Members of 
the House to the ConeGresstonat Recorp as to the need of the 
continuance of these employees in Washington. The misinfor- 
mation that the public is receiving through the so-called Com- 
mittee on Public Information will fill a very large volume, not 
only of printed matter but of photographs. So that we find of 
these very few commissions—there are several others—a total 
here in Washington of 4,385 employees on the pay roll, for whom 
we are asked, in order that these may remain here, to appro- 
priate $10,000,000 in order to secure better housing facilities in 
the District of Columbia. Those that are called here, Mr. Chair- 
man, for the direct purposes of the Government we should pro- 
vide for, but there are at least 4,000 of the employees to whom I 
have referred that can very well be spared from the city of 
Washington, making room for 4,000 other employees who may 
be needed here. I fully agree with the attitude of the gentile- 
man from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] in the extravagance of the 
appropriation contained in this bill, particularly in the amend- 
ment. [{Applause.] Let the boards and commissions not needed 
here make room for the new employees who may be needed 
before we appropriate such an enormous sum for additional 
housing accommodations. 
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MUSCLE SHOALS, 
April 4, 1918. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, this is another one of 
those tests of our patriotism by being asked to vote for a so- 
called war proposition in which it is diflicult to see the direct 
war connection but very easy to see some other things. I am 
willing to vote with the gentleman from Ohio for this bill, and 
I expect to vote for it on his representations and the representa- 
tion of the department that it is desirable from a war stand- 
point. 

At three different times the Muscle Shoals proposition has 
been before us; the Committee on Rivers and Harbers has had 
it, the Committee on Agriculture has had it, the Committee on 
Military Affairs has had it, and every time when the House itself 
or the committees of the House have had the opportunity to vote 
on the question on its merits it has been defeated. Now, then, 
what is it to-day? Here is the situation, as I view it: After we 
have defeated the proposition on its merits three different times 
in different ways, then it is foisted on the Government through 
some unknown method contrary to its merits, contrary to the 
opinion of the War Department as expressed at one time, and 
then out of some so-called emergency fund, without one word 
being said upon the subject as before us, the general proposition 
itself is accepted. 

I want to ask this House what is the power higher up that 
can load such a proposition as this on the American people and 
on the Government? Nobody has said who that power was 
or what it was, but there is some mysterious power at work 
capable of placing an expense of $125,000.000 on the American 
people contrary to the wishes of their Representatives in Con- 
gress assembled. 

Who exercises this power? What authority has it? 
does it come from? Why is it not out in the open? It never has 
been in the open; never. I have known Muscle Shoals River 
for five years, during my term of service in Congress, and, 
while there is an opportunity to develop a great water power 
there, there has never to my knowledge been a time when the 
parties interested to foist this thing on the Government were 
not looking for the best end of the trade. That is the Yankee 
situation of it to-day—nothing else, gentlemen. I think it is 
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proper for some one to rise on the floor and explain to the mem- 
bership of this House what the power is that can put such an 
unmeritorious proposition as this across, in view of the action 
ot the conuunittees of this House and in view of the action of the 
Tlouse, What is the ulterior purposes? What is that mysteri- 
ous power? [LApplause, ] 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 
April 6, 1918. 
Mr. Chairman, as a former member of the 


BILL. 


Mr. TREADWAY., 


Committee ou Rivers and Harbors I wish to congratulate the 
present cominittee on the bill which is now under consideration 
before the House. It-seems to me that the committee has car- 


red out th» express wishes of some of the Members in the last 
sion, wherein we endeavored to have the bill made a war 
mensure, Certainly it bears every resemblance of being of that 
noture at the present time, and it is a great gratification to me 
to look over the bill, as I have casually, and find that there has 
been removed from it by the committee the character of items 
th: t enused the criticism some of us made against former bills. 
le is the first one, I think, of the kind that the House has had 
Inftore it, and I especially wish to congratulate the chairman 
upon the auspicious way in which he has conducted the difficult 
sk of the chairmanship of that committee. The work of river 
| harbov improvement throughout the country is one of great 
value to the Nation, and it is possible to have a bill of a kind 
that a: oids the neture of criticism that has been offered against 
it previously. I am glad, indeed, as I say, to be able to most 
heartily approve of the action of the committee at this time. 
MAIL TO SOLDIERS ABROAD, 

April 6, 1918. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The short time that I have remaining I 
wish to use in reference to the order which was adopted by the 
House this morning in connection with the soldiers’ mail. I 
intreduced last week a privileged resolution, which the House 
has just recently adonted, asking for certain information from 
the Postm:ster General. The resolution is as follows: 

Resolution. 

Resolred, That the Postmaster General be requested to furnish the 
I'ouse of Representatives, if not incompatible with the public interest, 
information relative to the amount of mail matter which has been ad- 
dressed to members of the American Expeditionary Force during the 
pa t 30 days of the class which has now been restricted in transporta- 








tion; also information relative to the amount of mail matter that has 
been sent to members of the American Expeditionary Force by the 
Committee on Public Information, how it has been distributed, and 
whether mail matter of this kind has been restricted in further trans- 


portation 
At the time of introducing the resolution IT addressed a letter 
to the Acting Secretary of War asking for information relative 
te the amount of parcel-post packages that were being sent to 
soldiers across the seas, and the reason for the restriction. The 
following is 1. copy of the lettcr: 
Marcu 28, 1918. 


Ilion BeNepicr CROWELL, 


The Acting Secretary of War 

My lean Mr. Secretary: According to an official 
understand an order has recently been tssued restricting relatives 
members of the American Expeditionary Force sending to them packages 
by parcel post. I would greatly appreciate information relative to the 
necessity of the issuance of such an order. 

My corespondence indicates that such 
comfort both to the senders and recipients. 
information in the premises. 

Yours, very sincerely, 

As you doubtless are aware, the order of the Post Oflice De- 
portent was issued March 29 and went into effect April 1. 
That has since been postponed in actual operation until April 
15. LIT sincerely hope that still further postponements, if not en- 
tire withdrawal, of that order will seem advisable to the Post 
Office Department. 

1 have received. no information relative to the amount of 
parcels post or mail matter being sent abroad by the Committee 
on Publie Information, but I am reliably informed that there 
has been a very large amount of that class of mail matter sent 
over. My criticism is that that class of mail matter is allowed 
to be sent to boys overseas, and for what reason? No one knows, 
They are getting all they want of the knowledge of the war 
situation and conditions first handed without information being 
forwarded to them by the so-called Creel Bureau here in Wash- 
ington; but it is a well-known fact that great quantities of that 
class of matter has been placed in their hands overseas. Mr, 
Chairman, if the mails are being clogged by any kind of mate- 
rial and any supplies are being delayed in transportation that 
are necessary, let us, for goodness sake, stop that kind rather 
theu the home packages from the parents, and brothers, and sis- 
ters, unc relatives, and friends of the boys in the trenches. 
LApplause.] If there is one thing that will encourage the spirit 
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of the brave boys over there, it is the feeling that those at home 
are thinking of them and are remembering them by these little 
inementoes, whether useful or otherwise. [Applause. ] 

I fail to see, Mr. Chairman, the reason for the order restrict- 
ing parcel-post mail to the soldiers, provided this other class 
of mail to which I refer is allowed to continue to occupy space 
on transports. Further, the order that has been promulgated 
by the Post Office Department is so absolutely impossible and 
impracticable that it would be better to tell the parents and 
the boys in the trenches outright that they can not receive 
packages from home rather than use this sort of postal de- 
partmental subterfuge, as the order very plainly is. It provides 
that in order to receive packages from home the soldier must 
make application to his commanding officer that he desires 
such an article or articles and that his written request has 
been approved by his commanding officer and duly forwarded 
to this country and then is indorsed by a red-tape notice, as 
follows: 

This parcel contains only articles sent at approved request of ad- 
dressee, which is inclosed. 

In making public this announcement, the Official Bulletin of 
Mr. Creel carries the news on the front page of his daily pub- 
lication under big headlines, and states “ wide publicity is 
requested ” of the new order concerning the shipment of parcels 
to soldiers. 

I am wondering how many boys will receive those welcome 
little remembrances of the dear ones here under any such regu- 
lation as this. Could there be anything more absurd than that 
sort of permission? 

I received a very courteous letter from The Adjutant General, 
stating the amount of mail that was being transported to the 
soldiers, which is of a very large amount, and I will insert Gen. 
MeCain’s letter in connection with my remarks. The letter is as 
follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENBRAL’S OFFICER, 
Washington, April 5, 1918. 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr, TREADWAY: Referring to your letter of March 28, 1918, 
request ng information relative to the necessity of the issuance of 
an order restricting relatives of the members of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force sending packages to them by parcel post, I have the 
honor to inform you that the amount of mail, parcel post, and boxes 


going to our troops in France was growing out of all proportion to the 
number of soldiers serving abroad. A committee embracing all depart- 


Hlon. 


ments concerned investigated this subject and found that up to date 
the amount of such freight amounted to an average of 250 tons per 


week. This was fast interfering with the handling of urgent war sup- 

plies. It can readily be seen that with any considerable increase in the 

number of men abroad it would have very seriously hampered the 

prosecution of the war. 
Very truly, yours, H. P. McCain, 

The Adjutant General. 

But that dces not cover the point I am speaking of, namely, 
the relationspip between the people here at home and the boys 
at the front. I have a large number of letters that have come 
to me during the past week referring to the gratification of the 
boys 2t the front and the relatives of the boys at home at being 
able to send to them over there these little packages and com- 
forts, and so on. that have been going. Not only is it a comfort 
to them but it actually keeps the spirit of the boy encouraged, 
as I have already stated, and there should be the very greatest 
reason from a military standpoint to retain that right and privi- 
lege to the boys. 

Let me just read a few words of an extract from two letters 
to a father from a boy in the trenches: 

Just received three boxes, lots of letters, and some papers and maga- 
zines. Box with cigars and candy; box with rock candy, bakers, and 
crackers; and box with fruit cake. Wow! Great! You can just be- 
lieve, mother I am some happy to-night. 

From the same boy a few days later: 

1) wish you could sce the pleasure every box brings to Mac and I, 
for we share the contents of each other’s boxes. I think I have received 
every package you have sent—thanks to the splendid packing. Quite 
a few fellows get boxes that are pretty well battered up, but only one 
of mine has ever had as much as a string broken. 

Now, there is satisfaction enough to pay for the transporta- 
tion of those two boxes to that boy. [Applause.] And so I 
could continue, Mr, Chairman. Here is a letter from another 
father: 

I have just read with creat interest your championing of the rights 
of the boys who are at the front with reference to their mail matter, 
and I want to congratulate you on the stand you have taken. The boys 
at the front will appreciate this, and I am going to make it a point to 
cut out several of these clippings and mail them to the boys. It is a 
perfect crime the way the ineflicient men in office in Washington are 
handling this situation. The idea of trying to rob these boys of the 
only comfort they can get because our Washington officials have not 
been efficient enough to prepare for this work. I am sure you will feel 
well repaid for your efforts, having performed such a pleasant task as 
you have undertaken. 
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And another from the father of a young lieutenant: 


I was very much pleased to know that you had asked for an investi- 
gation of the order forbidding the sending of packages to our Army in 
France. 

One of my sons is a lieutenant in the Infantry, and we have been 
sending him certain things regularly since he left here last September. 
While I can not say that these are absolutely necessary, I am confident 
that it not oniy gives pleasure to those who send but also a great 
pleasure to the men who receive such packages. Of course, if it is 
necessary to stop this as a military necessity, either on account of lack 
of transportation or any other reason, the decision will be accepted 
with good grace. Iam glad to see, however, that before this is accepted 
you have asked for an investigation, and I trust that as a result some 
meaus will be found which will enable us to keep in touch in this way 
with our boys tn Franee. 

If it is true that the mails are being filled with literature sent out 
hy the Committee on Public Information, there can be no question that 
it will be better to stop such literature and send other articles to the 
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And so on, indefinitly through these various letters. 

I hope as the result of the resolution the House has adopted 
to-vay that we will be provided with the information which that 
resolution calls for, and know how much mail matter is being 
sent by a department of which, it seems to me, we can very 
readily spare the shipments and allow the space that they are 


occupying to be devoted to the space that these mothers ask, in ; 


order that they may be given the satisfaction of providing these 
little comforts for the boys “ over there.” [Applause.] I trust 
that the action of the House will be supplemented by a reversal 
of the stringent order that the Postmaster General has had 
adopted. [Applause. ] 
TO SOLDIERS 
April 8, 1918. 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, on Saturday, on page 4730 
of the Recorp, appears a statement made by me in relation to 
the Post Office order cutting off parcel-post packages to soldiers 
abroad. I stated that that order was issued on March 29 and 
went into effect on April 1, but that its actual operation has 
been postponed until April 15. Having made that statement 
on Saturday, I desire to correct it, as I find to-day that the 
order is in actual operation. The reason I made the statement 


PACKACES ABROAD, 


was that I was quoting from the Official Bulletin, issued, as | 


Members know, by the Committee on Public Information, in 
which, under date of March 29, appears the order of the Post- 
muster General, with the heading “ Order issued restricting 
shipments of mail parcels to United States soldiers in France,” 
and then another heading asking that wide publicity be given 
to the order. 

Under date of April 2, in the same publication, the Official 
Bulletin, appears an official order from The Adjutant General 
directing attention to the order issued under authority of the 
Secretary of War, signed F. W. Lewis, Adjutant General, post- 
poning the operation of the order of the Post Office Department 
from April 1 to April 15. He asks that the same be published 
in the Official Bulletin, which it was under date of April 2. It 
reads as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
Washington, March 29, 1918. 
From: The Adjutant General of the Army. 
To: Gen, Frank McIntyre, Chief Bureau of Insular Affairs. 
Subject: Reported increase in weight and bulk of parcel-post matter 
for soldiers. 

Referred to letter from this office dated March 26, 1918 (311.16 OD, 
A. G. O.), in which it was requested that the War Department bulletin 
relative to articles being shipped by parcel post, express, or freight 


companies to be published in the Official Bulletin, you are informed | 


that the date of action on this matter has been postponed from April 
1 to April 15, 1918. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

I’. W. Lewis, 
Adjutant General. 

My attention has been called to-day to the fact that parcel- 
post matter addressed to soldiers abroad is being refused at 
post offices. I made inquiry of the Post Office Department 
about 20 minutes ago in relation to this matter and was in- 
formed that the order of March 29 from the Postmaster General 
restricting the parcel-post shipments, and putting it in opera- 
tion April 1 had never been changed... But the War Department 
issued a supplementary order postponing its operation until 
April 15. In other words, here is the situation: The Post Office 
Department makes one order, at the request of the War De- 
partment, prohibiting the shipment of parcel-post matter to sol- 
diers after April 1, and the War Department countermands that 
order evidently by stating that such parcels can be shipped 
until April 15, but the War Department seems to have no way 
of enforeing its order. I never saw wires crossed worse in my 
life, and the sufferers are our soldier boys abroad; because the 


Postmaster General asks that wide publicity be given to his | 


order, in effect April 1, dated March 29, and every post office 
in the country where there is a father or mother of a soldier 
abroad knows that these packages can not be shipped, although 
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the War Department was willing that these shipments should 
| be continued until April 15. Now, it seems to me when 
an important order as that is issued somebody ought to know 
what the authority actually is and whether our boys can receive 
those desired packages from home or not. The whole 
a mass of confusion. 

In my opinion the order never ought to have been issued, 
There is nothing that appeals to these boys more than to receive 
these packages, and certainly the two departments ought not 
to be in direct conflict as to the date when the order goes into 
effect. Having made the statement I did on Saturday, that 
parcels could be sent until April 15, I desire now to correct it, 
because the Post Office Department seems to have more au- 
thority than the War Department has in the premises. 
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GEORGE CREEL. 
April 11, 1918, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I regret extremely that I 
was the originator of a matter which has eccupied the time of 
the House for over two hours, when there is extremely im- 
| portant business pending. I introduced a resolution of inquiry 
| which waited one week for action by the Post Oilice Committee, 
Ho no response was received to it. Under the rules of the 


House, at the expiration of the week, the resolution was called 

up and adopted. I made no personal references. That goes 
| Without saying. A Member could not make any personal refer- 
ences in such a resolution as that; and my objeet in asking for 
information on the subject covered was as sincere a motive as 
ever influenced a Member of this House in any action he might 
take. A day or two previously the announcement was made 
that parcels to soldiers overseas, sent by their friends and rela- 
tives, could no longer be received by the Post Office Department 
for transmission to them unless perchance the individual soldier 
| to whom the package was going, sent from overseas, approved 
| by his commanding officer, a request for the contents of that 
package, and that that individual approval was included in the 
package when offered for mailing. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, coupled with the request for information 
as to the quantity being so transported was a further request 
| for information as to the amount of matter being sent by the 
Committee on Public Information, the so-called Creel Bureau. 
I think in that connection I might say that it was a matter of 
very little interest to me as to what quantity might be going, 
| or whether there was any going at all or not. But I did receive 
reliable information, which I can submit at any time, that such 
literature was being sent over. Now, I submit to this House, 
which is of the more interest to the boys in the trenches. to re- 
eeive these little home packages from mother, sister, wife, or 
sweetheart or a speech by such a great man as we recognize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to be? My interest in the resolu- 
tion that I offered was to find out whether that class of liter- 
ature was still being sent across, and the package from home to 
the soldier boy was being refused. 

In connection with the adoption of the resolution I made some 
remarks on this floor, and Mr. Creel has seen fif to reply to 
those remarks in the letter submitted by the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, in such a way that I feel I am justified in asking this House 
to adopt the motion of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Mirrter}. I do net need to offer any more explanation than he 
has well offered. I have no personal grievance with Mr. 
Creel. I never saw the man in my life. I have a little enmity 
| to him now, and any other man would have when he dignifies his 
position in a letter of absolute insult te a Member of this House 
| 
| 
| 
| 





SO 


for remarks made by the Member on the floor of this House in 
| his right and that the statement 
founded on “ absolute baselessness.” 

I have heard men called liars in various phrases, but I would 
much prefer that a man would come right outside the door 
here and call me a liar to my face now [applause] than write 
such an insinuating letter as that and submit it through 
an instrumentality as a communication from the Postmaster 
General. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LoncwortTH] says the remark 
of Mr. Creel was insulting, and I feel that it was insulting. 
Further, Mr. Creel questions a statement in my right as a 
Member of this House when he so characterizes my remarks. 
I leave the House to its own decision as to whether or not a 
publie official, in answering a resolution of inquiry adopted by 
this House, can take that means of offering a personal insult 
to a Member of this House. I myself am now no longer con- 
| cerned in this matter. It seems to me it is up to the House 
itself to say whether it cares to have a public official use his 
prerogative of letter writing to the extent of submitting an 
| official response to a resolution adopted by the House asking 
1 for information purely, and nothing else, and including in his 


the Member makes is 


Says 


such 








ot6 


reply a personal insult for such remarks as the Member intro- 
ducing it had the right to make on the floor. Mr. Creel quotes 
the statement that I say I had been reliably informed that there 
had been a large amount of that class of mail matter sent over. 
It is absolutely true. I have been so informed. 

And then he goes still further. I have not the exact phrase- 
ology. I do not know exactly the words, but I take it for 
granted that he is correct in saying it is a well-known fact that 
great quantities of that class of matter have been placed in 
their hands overseas, practically confirming the same language. 
That is the extent of his quotation, which Mr. Creel says ‘is 
* absolute baselessness.” And, further than that, Mr. Speaker, 
he says I could have found out that it was absolutely baseless 
by a telephone inquiry. May I ask this House, when have we 
reached the point when. a Member of Congress, in order to 
secure information, is under obligation to the subordinates of a 
department to call them on the telephone? Of course, if I 
had called for Mr. Creel I would have been shifted a dozen 
times, in the various offices down there, through a line of clerks. 
and I would have been blamed lucky if I could have reached 
Mr. Creel at all, because I see that just now he is devoting a 
good deal of his time and attention to going up in aeroplanes. 
Hie had one ride here the other day, and I saw that he goi 
a little hurt over in Baltimore re; eating it. So that it would 
have been a little difficult, probably, about the time this reso- 
lution was up, to have found Mr. Creel to get him to answer 
the inquiry that I wanted to make. I was within my rights 
in asking for the information referred to in the resolution. 
T am still within my rights in confirming that statement, and 
I am still further within my rights when I say that a subordi- 
nate of a department of the Government has no right to offer 
i personal insult and to question the veracity of a Member 
of this House for such statements as he makes on the floor of 
this House. 

CLAIM AGENTS AND WAR-RISK ACT, 
April 17, 1918. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the reason for the introduce. 
tion of this measure is very plain. I desire to call attention 
to a sentence in section 18 of the war-risk insurance act ap- 
proved October 6, 1917, which reads as follows: 

The director shall adopt reasonable and proper rules to govern the 
procedure of the divisions, to regulate the matter of compensation, if 
any, but in no case to exceed 10 per cent, to be paid to claim agents 
and attorneys for services in connection with any of the matters pro- 
vided for in articles 2, 3, and 4. 

Now, articles ., 3, and 4 are the allowance, compensation, and 
war-risk insurance, so that you see whatever was done under 
the authority of a claim agent entitles that agent to receive 10 
per cent of the benefits derived by the beneficiary from the 
Government. In other words, take, as an illustration, a $10,000 
war-risk insurance policy. Such a policy would not be paid in 
a lump sum of $10,000, but would cover a period of 20 years, or 
240 months. 

Now, then, during the entire life of that policy the claim agent 
who has presented the claim to the War-Risk Bureau can de- 
mand the 10 per cent commission for those services. 

Undoubtedly that was a mistake in the framing of the bill. 
The bill never was so intended. The department did not intend, 
the gentleman who offered the war-risk insurance bill did not 
intend, nor did the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece intend that any such opportunity should be given to the 
claim agent. We have not heard, however, of any claim agent 
objecting to that phrase in the bill up to the present time. It 
is a very nice opportunity, and one which is being rapidly made 
use of. 

Now, let me explain to you exactly what has happened. The 
same explanation appears in the report of the committee on this 
bill. During the period when the casualty lists were published 
and the names of the next of kin of those injured or killed in the 
service were printed with the addresses these so-called claim 
agents took those addresses and at once communicated with the 
beneficiaries under the law. I hold in my hand a set of papers 
which was sent me by the town clerk of one of the towns in 
my district, who brought the matter to my attention. This is 
the form in which the claim agents sent out the papers, giving 
them power of attorney and agreement as to attorney’s fees, 
and a form of printed letter, of which I want to read one sen- 
tence; and, by the way, I will state that this letter is addressed 
to the mother of one of the first soldiers from my district killed 
in the war. This is the sentence to which I desire to call the 
particular attention of the House: 

Of course, you understand that in a claim of any sort against the 


Government no officer or agent of the Government can render the claim- 
ant the aid and counsel an attorney can— 
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And so forth. In other words, this claim-agent concern here 
says that it can do better service for the beneficiaries under the 
War-risk insurance act than can any officer or agent of the 
Government. Was there ever a more deceiving communication 
put into the hands of friends and bereaved relatives than such a 
letter as that? 

Under date of January 23 I introduced a bill, H. R. 9161, which 
amended that section of the act by cutting out the reference 
to claim agents. It also amended section 405 by removing a 
sentence there also permitting the appearance of claim agents, 
This was about the time the railroad hearings were being held, 
and which were at once followed by the water-power develop- 
ment hearings, so it was some time before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce could give the subject atten- 
tion. 

On March 15 Mr. Sims, chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, introduced a bill of somewhat 
similar nature, which I understand was submitted by the de- 
partment. This bill very much curtailed the powers of claim 
agents, but, nevertheless, would permit of their recognition. 
At a hearing given by the committee I stated my objections to 
the bill in that it would not seem to me that any recognition 
whatever should be permitted these people. 

Following the hearing and after a consultation with Messrs. 
RAYBURN and Escu, of the committee, on April 2 I introduced 
House bill 11190. Three days later, April 5, Mr. Stas _ intro- 
duced practically the same bill, WH. R. 11245, which is now before 
the House and which has my hearty approval. 

Unless there is still some joker we have not discovered, enact- 
ment of this bill will absolutely prevent applications being made 
by claim agents in behalf of beneficiaries under the act who 
would prevent the:n from obtaining all that is justly their due. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, Congress and the Government are back of 
the boys in the trenches and back of their friends and families. 
[Applause.] To my mind no better piece of legislation, no more 
humanitarian piece of legislation, has ever been put on our 
statute books than this war-risk insurance act. It will make 
the people at home feel better toward the Government that is 
ealling out their young men and asking those men to make this 
supreme sacrifice. It will make the young men feel better to 
realize that the Government stands back of and is willing to 
assist the ones they are leaving behind by such humanitarian 
legislation as this. 

It is not the intent of Congress that these mercenary claim- 
agent leeches should sap the blood of any financial benefit from 
the Government by putting up these false claims and establish- 
ing their right to this 10 per cent commission for doing nothing, 
and doing what the Government itself intends to do in every 
individual case. 

CORRECT FLAG IN THE HOUSE. 
May 4, 1918. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, a large number of the 
Members of the Massachusetts delegation in this House take 
pride in the fact that they saw service originally in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives. There were interesting ex- 
ercises there day before yesterday, when a service flag for the 
members who had gone from the house of representatives in 
Massachusetts was dedicated appropriately. I desire to call the 
attention of this House to those exercises, and ask that we 
follow here the very worthy example set by the house in Massa- 
chusetts, namely, to dedicate a flag in this body to the Members 
who have gone from it in the service of their country, one of 
whom has given the supreme sacrifice of his life. [Applause.] 

And in this connection, Mr. Speaker, I also wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the flag back of the Speaker’s rostrum is 
not the official flag of the United States. The stars in that flag 
are of gilt and should be of plain white. There is no authority 
for the use of gilt stars in the official flag of this country. 

On June 14, 1777, Congress passed an act designating the 
Stars and Stripes as the national flag of the United States. The 
Federal law read: 

Resolved, That the flag of the United States be 13 stripes, alternate 
red and white; that the Union be 13 white stars in a blue field, repre 
senting a new constellation. 

Thus, it is noted, the thirteen original States designated the 
national colors and commemorated themselves in the 15 stars 
and 13 stripes. Later an act was passed authorizing the addi- 
tion of a new star for each State admitted to the Union, The 
number of stars has grown until to-day there are 48 in the flag. 
In commemoration of the act of Congress in 1777, June 14 each 
year is now celebrated as Flag Day throughout the United 
States, 
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If there ever was a time when this House ought to sit under 
the proper Stars and Stripes it is when we are in this great con- 
test across the sea. I therefore most earnestly wish to suggest 
to those having in charge the ornamentation of this room that a 
proper and appropriate flag be hung in this body. Gold stars 
look pretty, but they are not found in the official flag of the 
United States, and it sems to me that that correction ought 
to be made. 

I ask leave to extend my remarks by inserting the article de- 
scribing the exercises in the house of representatives in Boston. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Massachu- 


etts asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp as indicated. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Following is the article referred to: 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, May 3, 1918.] 


HOUSE DEDICATES SERVICE FLAG FOR FORMER MEMBERS. 
A service fiag with 11 stars, for members of last year’s house who 
lave gone into the military service, presented by Mrs. John 'H. Sher- 


ure, 
‘st Field Artillery, formerly the First Massachusetts Field Artillery, 
dedicated this afternoon in the house, 
Representative William Foster, of Springfield, was on a 
hat escorted Mrs. Sherburne into the chamber. Standing under 
he made a brief speech, telling of the entry of the 11 members into 
war “for country, civilization, humanity, and Christianity.” 
\ecepting the flag, Speaker Cox said: 
‘They have gone to service worthily and gloriously in a great cause 
honor them While they are away this service flag shall remain 


of Brookline, wife cf Col. Sherburne, of the One hundred and | we should accept the gentleman’s statement and his apology 
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committee | 
the | 


merely as a silent reminder of the splendid associations which we | 


lost for a time, but as a mighty inspiration for us who sit where 
served to do nobly the work left undone at home, an inspiration for 


to stand ready to do all and make any sacrifice, even as they, for the | 


» of civilization and liberty.” 

Chaplain Daniel W. Waldron offered a prayer of dedication, with pa 
reference to the significance of the flag and the circumstances 
presentation. 

men for whom the flag is in honor are: 
North Adams; Col. Sherburne, Daniel W. Casey, Alfred J. 
1 J. Young, of Boston; Kenneth P. Hill, of Cambridge; 
In, of Worcester: Ward M. Parker, of New Bedford: 
wey, of Lowell; and Maj. Roger Wolcott, of Milton. 


Ch Capt. James Tracy Potter, 


Moore, and 
Daniel W. 
Charles UH. 


INVESTIGATING REMARKS OF 
May 14, 1928, 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, a few moments ago I placed 
the basket a resolution asking that the Committee on Rules be 
structed to make proper inquiry relative to remarks made by 
(;eorge Creel in New York on Sunday last. I do this because Mr. 
eel has under his own name written as follows to Mr. Whig- 
im, editor of the Metropolitan Magazine: 
We spend that money— 
Referring to the funds of the Committee on Public Informa- 
on 
defend the Government and its war measures from misstatements that 
aken the faith of the Nation in the Nation’s war work. We are not 
ried about criticisms We are worried about falsehoods. 
Mr. Speaker, if there is any one thing that will weaken the 
tion’s faith in the Nation’s war work it distrust of Con- 
ress; and when a public official or employee in a public meeting 
casts slurs upon this body he is going beyond his province, either 
s an employee or as a patriotic citizen. If he were a private 
udividual, a muck-raking newspaper or magazine writer—which 
ay or may not have been some people’s previous record—I 
uld not bring the matter up at this time. But this man is a 
publie official or employee, and we should take him at his own 
word and not allow him to make scurrilous remarks against this 
body which, if believed by the people, would certainly weaken the 
faith of the Nation in it. Therefore, I have introduced the reso- 
lution to which I have referred, and I ask permission to extend 
vy remarks by the insertion of three editorials that appeared in 
io-day’s New York papers touching on this situation. [Ap- 


] luuse,] 


GEORGE CREEL. 


consider it right to 


is 


COMMITTEE ON 


June 


PUBLIC INFORMATION, 
17, 1917. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, several months ago we were 


|} war article bearing on the question of 


| of the committee [Mr. SnHeritey] and also of th 


| his backing down, as it were, from the statement that he m: 


~~ 


) 


mo 
4 é 


place. I would like to insert that et from this interesting 


soldier’s mail as 2 part of 


extra 


my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote for the appropriation that the 
Committee on Appropriation recommends for the support of the 
Committee on Public Information. It seems to me that the ex- 


planation given by my colleague [Mr. Gittett] covers the 
ground very fully indeed, as his remarks always do. I wish, 


however, particularly to refer to the statements of the chairman 
e gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Byrnes], wherein they more or less apcelo- 
size for Mr. Creel’s remarks and statements. I agree with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren], that any man who 
vould make the statement that was made by Mr. Creel in New 
York ought not to be in a responsible position nnected with 
the Government, But it is not for us to decide, } whether 
he should or should not be so retained. 

In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I wish to eall at to 
the delay in the apology. One of the principal reasons given why 


ierhaps, 


ntion 


That remark was made in New York on Sunday, May 

on May 14 a resolution of inquiry was introduced and re 
to the Committee on Rules, of which the gentleman from 
Carolina {[Mr. Pou] is chairman. It was not until May 17, 
following Friday, that Mr. Creel decided that he wanted to apolo- 
gize, the morning on which the 


1 Rules set a hear- 
introduced relati 


Committee on 


ing on the resolution ve to Mr. Creel. That 
| morning the chairman of the committee came to the Committee 
on Rules and made the statement that he. had met Mr. Creel 
down town and that he was us to present a letter to the com- 


| strikes me that it took the ge 


tonsidering the subject of the delivery of soldiers’ mail abroad. | 
[ believe that was the original appearance on this floor of any | 


in reference to the chairman of the Committee on 
ublic Information, 
direct bearing on the matter under consideration to-day, 1 
ould like to refer for just a moment to an article in yesterday's 
Washington Post. Its heading “The Army has Christmas mail ”’ 
‘ very illuminating. It,is an article written with the troops in 
i‘rance on May 21, describing the receipt of Christmas packages 
by the soldiers on that date. Some of them were marked “ Deu 
hot open until Christmas.” I suppose that must refer to the 
-liristmas of 1918, because as applicable to the Christmas of 


2117 it would, of course, be extremely humorous and out of 


criticism 


I> 
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In that connection, although not having | 





mittee absolutely apologizing 


for any reference to Congress. If 


itleman a good while to find out that 


he wanted to apologize to Congress for the remark he made, 

In view of the many expressions of apology made by Mr. 
Creel and his statements that he frequently says things he does 
not mean, and in view of the very thorovgh investigation the 


Committee on Appropriations has made on this subject, it is 
hardly to be expected that the Committee on Rules will r 


enor 
i 


the resolution originally introduced. It is, however, apparent 
that the resolution has served ‘a useful purpose. While Mr 
Creel is publicity agent for governmental items, and is the 


resolution has brought 


publisher of tlre Official] Bulletin, the 

forward considerable publicity about Mr. Creel himself, of an 
unenviable nature. Furthermore, it brought out his letter of 
apology, for the remarks he made in New York. It is very evi- 
dent that no apology would have been forthcoming had Congress 
not taken the initiative. 

It is more than a coincidence that his letter of apology was 
only received after the hearing on the resolution was under way. 
His apologists here to-day have not defended his personality 
nor have they claimed that he is the right man personally for 


? 


the position he holds. 
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OTIO, 


HON. EMERSON, 
IN rue Hovuss or ReprESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, August 24, 1918. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Sptaker, under the leave granted io me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address of 
Representative JuLtius Kaun, of California, ranking thember of 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Represent:- 


tives, delivered before the League 
land, Ohio, July : i918. 


The address is as follows: 


of Republican Clubs at Cleve- 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE AHN, OF CALIFORN 
MINORITY MEMEER OF THE ¢ ON MILITARY 
HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES, DELIVERED BEFORE THI 
LICAN CLUBS AT CLEVELAND, OHIO, JULY 1 
The country is to be congratuk Nendid showing 

made by American soldiers on the western front. The officers 

and men are likewise to be congratulated for having maintained 
with such splendid valor and fortitude the best traditions of 

American troops. Germany was wont to sneer at our milita 

She is learning on the field of battle to know the bray- 

ery and the intrepidity of Uncle Saim’s trained forces. Her auto- 

crats believed that we would never get ready in time to become 

a factor in the outcome of this war. That is another 
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of their constant blundering. 
takes since we first entered the war. It would have been a 
miracle if we had not made them considering how absolutely 


We, too, have made many mis- 


unprepared for war we were. But we are now trying to mend 
the faults of yesterday with the wisdom of to-day. 

We must not, however, be carried away by the advances of 
our soldiers on the western front from Chateau-Thierry to Sois- 
sons. Their vietory has cheered our hearts and strengthened 
the hopes of our cobelligerents. We will still have to send men, 
and more men, and still more men, in order to achieve the final 
victory. There must be no cessation on our part in sending ¢ 
steady stream of officers and men “ over there.” Man power will 
win the war, and upon us rests the duty and the burden of sup- 
plying the necessary man power. 

i was pleased to read in a Washington newspaper the other 
day that the Secretary of War is considering the early neces- 
sity for extending the age limits under the selective-draft law, I 
believe that such a course is vital. I believe there should be 
no delay in the matter. According to such information as I 
have been able to glean, class 1 will be practically exhausted 
during the month of September. It is imperative that additional 
men be called in order that class 1 may be replenished without 
delay ; otherwise we shall have to invade the deferred classes, 
which, in my humble opinion, would be a serious calamity. Our 
industrial and agricultural industries would suffer seriously at 
this time were men from classes 2, 3, and 4 drafted into the 
Army. It may ultimately become necessary to call out many of 
these men, but that time has not yet arrived. Therefore, Con- 
gress should change the draft law immediately after the recess, 
so that several million additional men can be added to class 1. 
rhe situation, as I interpret it, brooks no delay. 

QGccasionally we read in the cable news that Von Burian or 
Czernin, of Austria-Hungary, or Von KuehlIman or Hertling, of 
Germany, have spoken in their respective legislative bodies 
along the line of some tentative peace proposals couched in 
sunbiguous phrases and abounding in glittering generalities. 
We must not be deceived by such utterances. A prominent 
English officer new in this country told me very recently that 
his Government was constantly misled in the early stages of the 
war by this kind of German camouflage. The moment a peace 
talk was uttered by any of these officials of the central powers 
there would be a disposition among the pacifists.of England to 
shut down on the manufacture of ordnance and ammuuition, 
because there seemed to be a prospect of early peace. It threw 
the English people off their guard repeatedly. We must not 

llow it to influence us similarly. : 

fo my mind the best answer we can make every time such 
speeches are delivered in the future will be the calling out of 
500,000 additional men. German autocracy, arrogant, stubborn, 


insincere, and aggressive knows no language but the language of 
force. They will understand the call for 500,000 additional men 


much better than if we engaged in long-distance peace parleys. 
German autoeracy must be taught that this country is neither 
a China to be bullied and bulldezed nor a Belgium whose rights 
must succumb to the power of might. German autocracy must 
be taught onee and for all, in this very war, that American 
rights on land and on sea must be respected, especially by those 
predatory and aggressive nations which claim for themselves a 
“place in the sun” but which seek to deny the weaker and less 
powerful States even a place on the map of the world. 

We have not begun to make sacrifices in these United States. 
We do not know as yet the pinch of hunger—I hope and pray 
we may never know it—but we will be the better prepared for 
possible eventualities if we begin now the practice of self-denial. 
Invery loyal American must help thé Food Administration all 
he can. You must learn to deny yourselves with a smile upon 
your lips. ~ Begin this very day to wipe the grouch out of your 
hearts. Meet every demand the country makes upon you cheer- 
fully, joyfully, uncomplainingly ; then you will approximate that 
spirit of devotion to your country and its institutions that alone 
is worthy of the loyal sons and daughters of this Republic. 

The Army apprepriation bill which was approved by the 
President on the 9th day of this month carried «a total of 
$12,089,000,000, The amount is stupendous and staggering. No 
other legislative body at any time in the world’s history appro- 
priated such an enormous sum in a single measure for carrying 
on the military operations of its country. Large as is the sum, 
I venture the prediction that the Army bill for the fiscal year 
of 1920 will amount to nearer $18,000,000,000. We will have 
to provide for the pay of about 5,000,000 officers and men in that 
year; we will have to furnish them clothing, subsistence, and 
supplies; we will have to furnish transportation on land and on 
water for this mighty host. We are only providing for 3,000,000 
men under the present bill, so you can readily understand how 
much greater the expense is going to be in the year 1920. This 
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means additional liberty bonds; this means additional taxa- 
tion ; it means—if it means anything—that the American people 
must learn to be prepared to give their all, if need be, to meet 
these extraordinary expenses. Perhaps the time will come 
before the war is over when every individual in the United 
States will have to content himself with the barest necessaries of 
life. He will possibly have to surrender everything he possesses 
or earns beyond those bare necessaries to aid his Government. 
Should that time come during this war, the American people 
must meet patriotically and devotedly even such hard conditions 
without a murmur, without a complaint. That constitutes the 
very essence of patriotism. 

There is one class of citizens that must be eliminated from 
among us. I refer to the profiteer. The man who takes advan- 
tage of his fellow men and charges exorbitant profits simply be- 
cause the opportunity to do so presents itself ought to be made 
to suffer severely for the hardships and the suffering he brings 
upon the shoulders of his helpless fellow men. Unfortunately 
there has been a considerable element in this country that has 
always looked upon the Government itself as lawful prey for 
loot. If the Government were to be the purchaser in the open 
market for a tract of land or 2 certain necessary commodity, the 
price would be enhanced invariably by men of this ilk. And, 
unthinkable as it may seem, individuals who thus suceeeded in 
mulcting the Government were looked upon by their fellow citi- 
zens as shrewd and smart business men who were worthy of 
commendation rather than condemnation. I could never under- 
stand the morals of’ such people. 

Social ostracism by their fellow citizens ought to be visited 
upon them but would probably not be a sufficient punishment to 
mete out to these malefactors. If there is no law to reach them, 
we must write upon the statute books of the Republic the neces- 
sary legislation to punish these money-mad degenerates. ‘The 
man who takes a Government contract and then seeks to de- 
fraud the Government in carrying it into effect ought to spend 
many years behind prison bars. There should be no pardon for 
such miscreants. 

But that is not the only class of profiteers who should be sum- 
marily dealt with. The man who in these days of stress can 
take advantage of the overwhelming mass of his countrymen— 
the toilers, the workers, the teachers, the struggling profes- 
sional men, and the small business men—by charging increased 
prices on the necessaries of life must be put down at all hazards, 
In most instances there is no real reason for such increases; 
all too frequently they are inspired by a lust for pelf. We have 
been investigating this matter for a long time. We have borne 
it patiently for a long time. We are growing impatient at the 
constant raise in price on articles which we require for our 
daily existence. The profiteer must be eliminated, otherwise the 
long-suffering publie will demand that the Government itself, 
in the final analysis, shall confiscate in some form or another, 
the ill-gotten profits of these soulless profiteers. 





The People of the New Seventeenth Congressional District 
of Texas are Loyal, Patriotic, and Enthusiastieally Back- 
ing up the President and War Congress, and Trust in 
Them te Do What Is Just and Right Is Not Misplaced. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
OF TEXAS, 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 23, 1918. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I am availing myself of this 
privilege—unanimously extended, page 9453—to place in the 
Recorp evidence of the fact that the good people of the new 
seventeenth congressional district of Texas, whom after March 
4 next year it will be my honor to represent, are loyal, patriotic, 
and dependable, and are standing tirmly behind the President 
and this war Congress in our policies to win this war quickly 
and suecessfully. 

It is a matter of record that on August 25, 1917, Hon. Oscar 
Callaway, a former Member of this House, made in Comanche, 
Tex., a speech, then considered as his opening speech in his cam- 
paign for reelection to Congress, wherein he severely denounced 
the President of the United States, Secretary William G, McAdoo, 
and each and every Senator and Congressman supporting our 
war policies, stating that on election day the people should club 
each and every one of them out of office. He also severely de- 
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nounced all food conservation and all efforts to finance our war 
program. He spoke to a crowd of between five and ten thou- 
sand people gathered from several counties, and by reason of 
applause given him and certain petitions for the repeal of the 
draft law signed by citizens of Comanche County, afterwards 
sent here and filed in this Recorp, the impression may have ob- 
tained that quite a degree of disloyalty existed in this section. 

In reapportioning the State, the last Legislature of Texas took 
me out of my present sixteenth district, took 48 of my old 
counties awny from me, and placed me in an entirely new dis- 
trict created by the legislature as the new seventeenth dis- 
trict, embracing Comanche County, the home of Mr. Callaway, 
and also embracing McCulloch County, the home of Hon. Joe 
Adkins, a former member of the legislature, who was well ac- 
quainted in the new district, having made the race for Con- 
in 1916 against Congressman SLAYDEN, and who again 
was an avowed candidate for the 1918 contest. The fact that 
the new seventeenth district had never had a Congressman led 
another to enter the primary—William G. Blackmon, of Jones 
County, a member of the Texas Legislature, representing the 
district composed of Jones and Shackelford Counties. During 
the campaign Mr. Callaway continued to make speeches, at 
De Leon, Gustine, and other places, attacking the war policies 
of our country, both National and State, 

In his home county of Comanche I received 1,191 votes more 
than Mr. Callaway did, and in the entire district Mr. Callaway 
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Then, 
follows: 
It is explained at the War Department that if raising the draft age 


omitting a few paragraphs, the article continues as 


at this time would hasten the winning of the war or serve a useful 
military purpose there would be no hesitancy in recommending it. 
fhe available man power between the ages of 21 and 31 has not 


been exhausted nor has the call to the colors of men within those age 


limits reached a point where it appears necessary to look beyond. Each 
year brings upward of 1,000,000 new men to availability for service by 





the fact that approximately this number becor of age annually. 
(Gen. Crowder’s testimony, pp. 20 and 21, hearings Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, June 10-18, 1918.) 


When the original draft law was pending before the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs it contained a provision authorizing 
the drafting of 1,000,000 men between the of 19 and 25. 
Secretary of War Baker stated to the comm that if given 
authority to do so by the bill he would draft this 1,000,000 wholly 
from those 19 and 20 years of age. Congress was opposed te this 
proposition and fixed the minimum age at 21, and authorized 2 
draft of these million men from those between the ages of 21 
and 30, inclusive. This bill, if enacted into law, will autl 
the drafting of those between 18 and 45, including thos 
have attained these ages since June 5, 1917. This will authorize 
the executive authorities to draft into the military service an 
aggregate of about 24,000,000 men, including those already in 
the service; by legislation adopted a few months ago those boys 
arriving at the ¢ of 21 nt to June 5, 1917, re- 
quired to register and made liable to military service on June », 
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received only 3,355 votes, practically the exact number of{| 1918. The following is a table showine the number of mites 
Socialists in the district, while I received 32,084 votes. In his | in the United States in each of the vears from 18 to 45: 
home county of Jones I received 1,879 votes more than did Mr. | Graduated numbers of the mal population of the continental United 
Blackmon, and in the other county composing his legislative States, ages 18—j5, by single years of life and conjugal condition, esti- 
district—Shackelford—Mr. Blackmon received only 45 votes mated for the year 1918, 
while I received SS2 there. In my home county of Taylor I 
received $819 votes more than all three of my opponents re- \ ng" iin tae ; 
ceived together. 1. 
The correct official vote by counties is given below: | = 
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Only 2,600,006 Are to be Put Into Military Service? alae — ’ 
| This is wholly unnecessary as a military measure, hecause Gen, 
sar rn oN + . > . roe i ° ° ‘ . ene a « 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | March testified before the Committee on Military Affairs of botin 
OF | the House and Senate that the maximum effort of the military 
| authorities at present under consideration was to place on the 
Y y ‘ > Y S - seaiaiaaithientia Raerun as 10 919. 8&8 divisi . ef Al ‘ i 7" 
HON. WILLIAM GORDON, _| western front by June 36, 1919, $0 divisions of 40,000 men each, 
; } and that their plans included, in addition to this, the ret mn 
Or ONTO, of about 1,000,000 men in training camps in the United States, 
Zz Sah w } ‘ ‘ I~imn ; } “i -4A9 ‘y) 
» omar . ; \ 1 WO i) 7% tXihiul ne Ssery ‘oO bt OM eh 
Ix roe Hovse or Representatives, | Which would make a maximum in pang cin oes. 
| Not one man can be put in the Army or Navy by tl Presi- 
Saturday, August 24, 1918, } dent without authority of Congress Congress has ily 
' . . , 
- 9 . 7 orized » Pres nt inadd ( to filling w Ihe t< of 
On the bill (HI. R. 12731) amending the act entitled “An act to author authorize Lf Presider ao sen oars ition ae ee t ol 
ize the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment | the Regular Army and National Guard, to put all men in the 
of the United States,’ approved May 18, 1917. Army who are subject to the draft legislation already ena ted, 
Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under legislation already en- | or a total of about 11,000,000 men. This legislation would in- 
acted by Congress tlrere have been registered for military sery- | crease that authority to about 24,000,000 men, and is wholly 
ice about 11,000,000 men between the ages of 21 and 31. On} unnecessary for any legitimate military purpose comprehended 
June 13 last Secretary of War Baker gave out a statement, in | by any plans made known to Congress by the President or his 
which he said: | military advisers. If the purpose of this legislation is to carry 


The present provisions for drafting men between the ages of 21 and 
31 satisfies military requirements, and there is no need whatever to 
look beyond these age limits now or in the near future. Mr. Baker 


would be opposed to any proposition to extend the age limit at present, 
for the reason that he regards this as entirely unnecessary. 





out the original suggestion of the Secretary of War, and to 
shift from men to boys under age the entire military obligation 
of the Nation under the draft law, it is entirely unjustifiable 
and indefensible and ought not to be enacted into law, 
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The question of the number of men necessary to accomplish 
a stated end or purpose in war is purely a military one, and 
upon this question I freely defer to the judgment of the military 
authorities, but upon a bill which proposes to authorize the 
drafting of ten times the number of men which the military 
authorities say are required or necessary, I can not delegate to 
anyone the function of determining for me the wisdom, policy, 
or expediency of deciding that question. As we now have 
3,000,000 of men in the military service, and for the purpose of 
increasing this number to the maximum military requirements 
as stated by the military authorities, I am unwilling to vote to 
authorize the drafting of 20,000,000 more men and boys, with 
authority to draft only boys. 


The Draft and the War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY A. BARNHART, 


OF INDIANA, 
Ix rue House or Represen ar ives, 
Saturday, August 24, 1918. 


Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, the district I represent is 
populated with a citizenship which expects me to vote for 
enough money and men to win this war. They want it won at 
the earliest day possible, and won in such a decisive way that 
never again will the people of this world be cursed by a cruel 
slaucnter of humanity and wholesale destruction of property 
and institutions beca le bloodthirsty and power-greedy 
ruler like the Kaiser is permitted by the other nations to arm 
and train his people for a world conflict while the others are 
engaged in peaceful and uplifting pursuits. And that is what 
I have been doing and intend to continue doing until victory 
is won. 

But sometimes when the Congress, which is responsible for 
legislation, amends, tries to amend, or refuses to amend bills 
as an improvement over what the War Department or Treasury 
Department officials have written them, some political designers 
and overenthusiasts complain that we are not loyal to the prin- 
ciple involved. For instance, nearly all Members of Congress, 
including myself, voted against enlarging the Army and Navy 
bills several years ago when we were trying to keep out of the 
war by neutrality, and for this we are criticized by a New 
York organization of military extremists, the National Secur- 
ity League, for not voting to amend bills which the War and 
Navy Departments considered safe and ample and which bills 
vere signed by the President. This New York organization 
lso criticizes those who voted to give those within the first 
raft the privilege of volunteering, which was afterwards 
itliowed at frequent intervals and in many instances by the War 
kopartment, as everybody knows. This autocratic organization 
went so far in its enthusiasm for Prussianizing the United 
States with militarism long before the war that it condemns me 
for not being present to vote to change an administration Navy 
bill when I was away from Washington at a hospital at the 
bedside of my dying wife. 

I merely mention these instances to illustrate the fact that a 
publie official is unfairly criticized and sometimes abused if he 
cap not please all disagreeing people, 

But what of this draft or man-power Dill? 
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It provides for 


taking boys 18, 19, and 20 years old and men from 21 to 45 into | ° ie ; . 
| in training in this country. 


military service by conscription. The War Department, or 
rather the military officials, say these men will be needed to win 
the war. They ought to know as to this, but as Italy and France 
do not take boys into the trenches under 20, and practically 
all other countries do not go so low as 18, I doubt if we should 
put our 18 and 19 year old boys in the fighting lines until last 
resort, and so I vote to amend the bill that the 18 and 19 year old 
boys shall not be called until those older are put in. We did 
this when we passed the last draft bill calling those into serv- 
ice who became 21 after the passage of the first conscription law. 
We provided in that that these incoming twenty-oners should be 
called after the available older men, already in the draft, had 
been called. Why not do the same thing for these young boys 
now? It would give the war officials power to call them, if they 
are needed, as soon as the older availables have been called, 
While in my home district in the recent past every man to 
whom I talked is ready to make any sacrifice to win this war, 
and win it quick, but everyone to whom I talked on the subject 
said that 18-year-old boys ought not to be called until the last 
needed ; and so I vote to amend this bill in that way. Of course, 
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if the amendment fails I shal] vote for the bill, for we must crish 
the enemy that is so murderously attacking our country and its 
principles. 

We did not go into this cenflict until Germany formally 
notified us that she would blow up our ships and kill our people 
without warning if they were found in a zone forbidden by the 
Kaiser. This was such a violent attack on our rights, our 
lives, and our property that we had to fight or abandon our prin- 
ciples of freedom for all mankind. The issue is clearly drawn. 
We are not in this war to acquire territory nor financial gain; 
we are in it in defense of our right to justly sail the seas un- 
molested ; in defense of the international law of nations, which 
Germany and Austria helped to establish as rule of equal rights ; 
in support of our principles of liberty; and in defense of the 
security of our homes and the lives of our people. And for 
these principles every available man and every available dollar 
in our country shall be pledged if my vote will do it. As to 
how the men and money shall be raised are questions on which 
we may patriotically differ, for they are serious and complex, 
but on the main issue of putting in the necessary men and money 
there should be no objection from anyone who loves his country 
and believes in protecting the free principles, the lives, and the 
homes of our people. 

As for me, there is but one course, and that is to stand with 
the administration to secure enough men and money to defeat 
the murderous foe of our country. I shall stand to win this war 
and establish peace at the earliest moment possible. I am work- 
ing with the win-the-war legions, regardless of political destiny 
or personal fortunes. My time, my money, and my boys are in 
this struggle to win the war, and God help me to follow our 
flag wherever our great leader carries it in defense of liberty, 
justice, and peace. Under President Wilson’s direction the 
greatest military achievement in the history of the world has 
been accomplished. Not only have we marshaled and equipped 
millions of soldiers but we have armed, clothed, transported, and 
fed them as has never before been done, and we must follow this 
up by such support of the administration that the success we 
have already attained in turning the tide of this world war shall 
rapidly swell into overwhelming victory. And it can be done 
quickly and decisively if we will all hurry with men and money 
and home enthusiasm, 


Change of the Draft Ages, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD VOIGT, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 24, 1918, 

On the bill (H. R. 12731) amending the act entitled ‘“‘An act to authoriz 
the President to increase temporarily the Military Establishment of 
the United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, the object of the bill under con- 
sideration is to make subject to the draft men between the ages 
of 18 and 45. We have in the Army at this time approximately 
8,000,000 men. About 1,500,000 of these are in Europe anid the 
rest in training in this country. The War Department claims 
that at this time it is necessary to provide for an increase, so as 
to bring the total up to about 5,000,000 men. It is proposed to 
have 4,000,C00 men in France next summer and have 1,000,000 


The question of the number of men required to prosecute the 
war is a question for the military experts to decide, and I am 
not disposed to question their judgment in the matter, ‘The 
question of how this Army shall be raised is a legislative ques- 
tion, and one on which every Member of Congress must exercise 
his own judgment. I can not agree with the views of those 
who are willing to substitute the judgment of others for their 
own in the matter of fixing the proper ages. 

The Secretary of War is credited with having made the fol- 
lowing statement a short time ago: 

The present provision for drafting men between the ages of 21 and 
81 satisfies military requirements, and there is no need whatever to 
look beyond these age limits now or in the near future. Mr. Baker 
would be opposed to any proposition to extend the age limit at present 
for the reason that he regards this as entirely unnecessary. 

While the Secretary of War is at liberty to change his views 
with changing conditions, nothing has transpired which, in my 
judgment, makes it now imperative that we must draft boys 
from 18 to 21 years of age. We are suddenly asked to vote 
for a bill to draft boys under age, and before I can consent to 
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vote for such a proposition the necessity must be as apparent | United States to declare war. There is a feeling 


to me as the proposal is extraordinary. 

There are in the United States 23,086,500 men between the 
ages of 18 and 45. There are about 21,000,000 between the 
ages of 21 and 45, and 3,000,000 of these are in the Army, which 
leaves 18,000,000 to draw from. It seems to me that out of 
these 18,000,000 men, 2,000,000 can be selected without having 
to call on the minors. It has been said that a great many men 
under the age of 21 are now in the Army and in the Navy. 
There is no doubt that many young men below the age of 21 
are both physically and mentally superior to men over 21, but 
I do not consider that to be the rule. If young men under age 
who are exceptionally well qualified wish to volunteer there 
ean be no objection, but that is a different proposition from 
applying compulsion to minors, many of whom may be imma- 
ture and who have no voice in the affairs of the Government. 
The law says that they can not make contracts, they can not 
vote, and they are considered to be under the guardianship of 
parents until they arrive at 21. 

We have in this country about 760,000 men between the ages 
of 21 and 81 who are citizens of friendly nations, such as 
Ttalians, Wrench, Belgians, and so forth. There are probably 
2,000,000 subjects of these friendly nations within our borders 
between the ages of 21 and ¢ I believe that vigorous steps 
should be taken to press them into service before we consider 
drafting boys from 18 to 21. There are still remaining in ¢elass 
1 of the present draft about 600,000 men. There are about 
1,000,000 who arrive at the age of 21 years in this country 
every year. In some localities the number of men in class 1 as 
compared to the total number registered has fallen very low, 
and no deubt many men between 21 and 31 can be procured by 
reclassifications in such localities. It should be possible to get 
at least 1,000,000 men out of those between 32 and 45. All 
these facts considered together convince me that it is not neces- 
sary to go below the age of 21 in providing 2,000,000 more men. 

England, only half our size in population, raised an army 
6,000,000, and was in the fourth year of the war before 
called boys under 20 vears of age. 
under 20. France has raised a tremendous army 
used boys of the age of 18. The experience of our allies does 
not seem to warrant our taking this step at the present time. 
If the necessity should ever arise when it will become necessary 
to draft men below 21, Congress can very quickly pass a law to 
meet it. 

I am not convineed that it is necessary 
men from 18 to 21 and shall vote against that proposition. The 
necessity for increasing the age from 21 to 45 is conceded, as it 
is manifestly unfair to throw the entire burden of the war on 
men between the ages of 21 to 31. The membership of the 
Touse seems to be unanimous on this proposition. 

I was one of those who, in May, 1917, when the question was 

‘st presented, whether an army to prosecute the war should be 
a draft army or a volunteer army, voted against the draft 
amendment because I favored the volunteer system. That 
question is not now presented. The question now is not whether 
we shall have a volunteer or draft army, because it has been 
definitely determined by Congress that the policy of the Goy- 
ernment in raising the army for this war shall be to employ 
the draft system. The big question which is now presented is, 
To what extent shall the draft ages be changed in order to raise 
the number of men the War Department demands? 


of 


she 


at this time to draft 
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HON. WILLIAM B. McKINLEY, 


OF ILLINOIS 
In tHe House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 24, 1918. 
Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this man- 


power bill, because I feel it my duty to vote for all measures 
that will bring this war to a speedy and successful conclusion. 
I have several regrets—one that the administration deems it 
necessary to include 18-year-old boys,-another and very sincere 
one that Congress was not asked to pass the 21-year-old to 31- 
year-old draft bill immediately after the Lusitania was sunk in 
1915 instead of passing it in 1917. 

I think if the United States with its unbounded resources and 
100,000,000 people had made this show of strength and purpose in 
1915 when the people were aroused over the Lusitania atrocity 
and when Russia was in the war with its full strength, that 
peace would have come before it was even necessary for the 


Canada does not draft boys | 
and has not | 
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over the 
country that a boy of 18 is too young to put in the trenches. 
France, after four years of war has not called 18-year old boys 
Italy has not drafted 18-year-old boys. England put 6,000,000 
men in the army before calling 18-year-old boys to the trenches. 
If we sent men in the same proportion, we would first send 
13,000,000 older men, 

I hope the administration will devise some plan to keep them 
out. There is a movement, supposed to be backed by the adminis- 
tration, to keep the boy of 18 in the colleges and the 
colieges have been requested to prepare for such work, but the 
trouble is not more than 25 per eent of the 18-year-old boys ean 
go to college. What about the other 75 per cent? The district 
[ represent is an agricultural one, where the 18-year-old boy 
can be very fully utilized on the farms. 

I hope the administration will arrange some plan \ 
will stay there until needed. 


some of 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. 


HENRY D. FLOOD, 
Ix 


OF VIRGINIA, 


tHe House or Representatives 


Thursday, 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address delivered 
by the minister of foreign affairs of Uruguay, Dr. Brum, at a 
banquet given in honor of the Secretary of State, Hon. Robert 
Lansing, night before last, and Mr. They are 
strong Pan render gi 


August 29, 1918. 


Lansing’s reply. 
American addresses and I believe will 


wOnl 





effect in drawing the Americas closer together. 
The matter referred to.is as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE MINISTER FoR ForeigN AFFAIRS op Urrevay, Dr. 
BALTASAR BRUM, AT THE BANQUET IN HONOR OF THE SECRETARY 01 
STATE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, THE HON. Ropert LANSING, 
GIVEN IN THE PAN AMBRICAN UNION, WASHINGTON, D. C., AvceuST 
27, 3918. 

Mr. Secretary: In the home of the Americas and in the propiti 





midst of this fraternal occasion one feels a stronger yearning to see t 


|} organization of the world for justice and peace become a real fact in 
the nearest future. Such a thing whieh once appeared as a mirage 
destined to fade away in the cheerless reality of life, which seemed te 
be the dream of a generous soui, is new beginning to be considered a 
feasible ideal since the earnest voice of the great President Wilson = 

been heard in this historic hour, when the faint glow is seen of the new 
era that will follow this horrible night through which hesnaaity is 


pass ing. 















In truth, gentlemen, we Americans can think with noble satisfaction 
that it is not in the New World t t unsurmountable difticulties « 
aie to the development of the plan to make effective the “society of 
nations,” which will insure forever universal peace, because here in 
America, where no longer exists uitable field for imperislism ani 
conquest, there have been shown for a great many vears abundant I 
eloquent examples of its inclination to reach equitable and peaceful 
solutions. 

Thus I may cite, among the many cases that have arisen in our conti- 
nent, Argentina, which has already settled by means of arbitration its 
beundary questions with Chile, Brazil, and Paraguay; Brazil, which has 
solved all its frontier problems, going so far as spontaneously rectifying 
in favor of my country the boundal pending between the two; Peru 
and Bolivia have also settled their difference - 

Uruguay set aside 30 years ago a war debt she held against Paraguay, 
returning to this sister country the trophies she held, and declaring that 
the flags of a country of America had no place in her military museums, 
And I fecl sure that in Argentina, as well as in Brazil, there is a widely 
spread sentiment frankly in favor of an altruistic settlement of the 
debts which, for the same cause, Paragray has contracted with them. 

While in Rio de Janeiro I concluded with Minister Pecanha a treaty 


liquidating the debt that Uruguay contracted with Brazil for assistance 
given by the latter in the struggles they both engaged in on behalf of jus- 
tice and liberty. And in that agreement, which constitutes the highest 
exponent of cquity and fraternal disinterestedness, Brazil has renounced 
to charge any interest to my country, and the amount of the debt which 
once was invested in fighting tyranny ‘has been destined to erect on our 
frontiers works for the mutual | ene fit of both countries. 













Identical sentiments of peace and solidarity inspire all the other 
eountries of America, and if there still exist even now among some of 
them certain pending questions, we may feel confident, for the ¢ y of 
all, that they will be discussed and settled in a broad, equitable, and 


friendiy spirit. 


When we notice the sentiment of solidarity animating the peoples of 
the Columbian Continent, when we remember the numerous historical 
preced: nts affirming the triumph of upright, pacific doctrines in the 
development of their internationa | relations; when we behold the most 
powertul, the richest, the best organized among them going into 
frightful war with the sole p!an— idealistic, of deliverance—of destroy 
ing forever the hegemony of force and setting up definitively the empire 
of right, which equalizes all countries and enjuins respect to all sov 
ereignties: when one sees end feels all this, we can not but trust in 
the fraternal future of America; we sre bound to believe that the sus 


picious time has come to cling together in such a way that injustice and 
aggression be forever banned from international relations. 

I feel sure such is the ideal of all, and we must hope, fore, that 
in a very near future it will become a tangible reality. These are my 
most earnest wishes, and I trust that the public men of all the countries 
of America will contribute with their efforts to its final realization. 


ther 
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Gentlemen, on a certain occasion President Wilson, in one of his | to the time of his death had shot down more planes than any- 


masterly public addresses, discussing with the clearness and precision of 
a seer the transformaticn undergone by the old system, said, in a sad 
mood, full of infinite bitterness, referring to men capable of oppression 


and injustice, “* 1 do not know how they can sleep in peace.” 

O gentlemen, the present hour is perhaps the historic hour which 
must be improved by giving to the world the final impulse that will 
organize it tor justice and love; and let us hope that the coming genera- 
tions, wl considering the work done by the men of to-day, may not 
repeat the words of condemnation said by President Wilson. 


I raise my glass to the Chief Executives of the countries here repre- 
nted; to Secretary Lan x, to the diplomats here present, to conti- 
nental fraternity, and the bounds of solidarity of the peoples, 








REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF STATE LANSING AT DINNER GIVEN BY DR, 
BRUM, OF URUGUAY, AT THE PAN-AMERICAN RUILDING, WSHINGTON, D. (. 

Your excellency and gentlemen, it is with a sense of hesitation that 
T address you after you have listened to the eloquent words of onr dis- 
tinguished host, whose powerful appeal for international justice and 
for fraternity between nations can not be improved by anything that I 
might say. 

Yet I would deny my own feelings were I to remain silent on a theme 
so dear to the heart of every American who looks into the future with 
hope and confidence. However great the confusion of the present day in 
the affairs of men, however concentrated are the thoughts and enereies 
of Americans upon the terrible task which is ours as a people, however 
ntense the passion for sacrifice and service in our holy cause, we look 
forward through the tempest of battle to the calm which lies beyond, 
where reason will again become supreme over the nations. 

o-day this eguntry thinks war, breathes war, lives war, not because 
we jove to slay men or lust for conquest but because the path to endur- 
ing peace for this world lies only across red battlefields. We are fighting 
to rid the world of the greatest enemy of international peace and fra- 
ternity that has ever sought to trample upon liberty and right. We 
shall go forward until we reach the heights which are beyond the grim 
secnes through which humanity is living in these days of war. 

In this struggle for the salvation of liberty the American Nation has 
found strength and comfort in the sympathy of other great Republics 
in this hemisphere, but none has understood our motives better than 
the Republic of Uruguay and Uruguay’s statesmen. Our hearts glow 
with the consciousness that the prayers of Uruguay are ours. 

it is the fraternal spirit, the appreciation of liberty and all that 
liberty means, and the devotion to eternal justice so eloquently pro- 
claimed by our host to-night upon which the nations must build a new 
world dedicated to righteousness and peace, 

These lofty ideals are the vital principles of Pan Americanism. In 
the Americas they have taken root and are already bearing fruit. It 
is for us to scatter the secds throughout the earth until all nations 
learn the truth and unite with us in submitting to the bonds which 
make all peop! free 

‘our excellency, I can not refrain from expressing my sincere ad- 
miration for the nobility of your thoughts to-night. They will find an 
echo in the heart of every man who loves his fellow men and who longs 
for the day when peace and prosperity again come to this bleeding and 
exhausted world. In the name of the President and of the American 
people, I thank you. As an apostle of Pan Americanism and of world 
unity, as a prophet of a glorious future for mankind, you will be remem- 
bered when you have left our shores. But, above all, we who have 
met you face to face will ever think of you as the generous and sincere 
friend of the United States, a friend upon whom we can always depend, 
because he knows us and understands us. 

[ give ou the toast—Uruguay, her President and the distinguished 
statesmen who are the guests of the United States. . 





The Seleetive-Draft Bill. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
W. FRANK 


OF MICHIGAN, 


HON. JAMES, 


IN rue Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, August 24, 1918. 


Mr. JAMES. Mr. Speaker, we have heard a good deal about 
robbing the eradle,” * babies,” “ infants,” ete. 

Was Nathan Hale an infant when he enlisted at 19 and a 
eaptain at 20?) Was he a “ babe-in-arms ” when at 20, dying a 
martyr for his country, he said: “I regret that I have but one 
life to give for my country !” 

Was the Father of Our Country “ robbing the cradle” when he 
appointed William Henry Harrison (afterwards President) an 
ensign at 19? 

Alexander the Great, during the absence of his father, at 16 
quetled a rebellion of the hill tribes on the northern border. At 
20 he was a celebrated soldier. 

The Duke of Wellington was an ensign at 18, and a little later 
a lieutenant, 

Licht Horse Harry Lee was a captain at 19. 

At 18 Alexander Hamilton wrote the first open statement that 
the Colonies ought to be free and independent. 

Kitchener at 20 was fighting on the side of the French in the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

Washington enlisted at 19 and was a major before he was 20. 

Julius Caesar was a distinguished man at 20. 

Guynemer, the greatest aviator that ever lived, died at 21; 
enlisted at 18, rejected four times, a consumptive from birth. Up 


“ 


one else. 

The great Turenne, who never lost a battle, entered the army 
at 14 and was commissioned at 19. 

U. S. Grant was a lieutenant at 21. 

David Farragut was a midshipman at 9 and an ensign at 12. 

Duke of Marlborough was a lieutenant at 16. 

Napoleon was a second lieutenant at 16 and a first lieutenant 
at 17. 

Andrew Jackson enlisted in the Revolutionary War at 13. 

John Paul Jones was a second mate at 17 and a first mate at 18, 

Prince Eugene was a distinguished soldier at 20, 

Fonck, who had over 60 planes to his credit—three planes in 
2) seconds, six planes in a day—is only 23 now, and enlisted, I 
have heard, before he was 20, 

NAPOLEON AND Hts MARSHALS, 

Napoleon and most of his marshals were less than 20 when 
they entered the service of their country. 

None of the generals of Napoleon were appointed because 
of wealth; most of them were the sons of poor parents, 

NAPOLEON. 

Napoleon, one of the greatest men—soldier or statesman—of 
all times, was himself a second lieutenant at 16 and a first lieu- 
tenant at 17. 

BKERTHIER. 

Berthier, one of the greatest of all of Napoleon’s marshals, 
entered the military service at 15. By the way, he fought under 
Rochambeau in our Revolutionary War. 

MURAT. 

Murat, who rose from stable boy to King of Naples, deserted 

the priesthood for the chasseurs of the Ardennes at 20. 
MASSENA, 

Andre Massena, the “ wiliest of Italians,” the son of a tanner, 
entered the Royal Italian Regiment in the French service at 17, 
Napoleon considered Massena as the greatest of his generals, 

BERNADOTTE. 

At the age of 17 Bernadotte, afterwards King of Sweden, en- 

listed in the Royal Maring Legiment. 
SOULT. 

Although handicapped by a clubfoot, Soult, at the age of 16, 

enlisted in the Royal Infantry Regiment. 
JEAN LANNES. 

Jean Lannes was born in 1769, the year which saw the birth 
of many famous soldiers—Napoleon, Wellington, Ney, and Soult 
among others, He joined the army before he was 20. 

NEY. 

Marshal Ney, famed throughout all Europe as the “ bravest 
of the brave,” was the son of a poor cooper. His parents wished 
him to become a miner, but at 18 he joined the Colonel Gen- 
eral’s Hussars. 

PDAVOUST. 

At 15 Davoust entered the Royal Military School at Paris. 

At 19 he received a commission in the cavalry. 
MACDONALD, 

Macdonald, a descendant of the Macdonalds of Clanranald, 

entered the service of France at 19. 
DE MARMONT. 

De Marmont, the youngest of Napoleon’s marshals, started his 
military career at 18. At 19, in the army of the Alps, under 
Gen. Kellermann, he performed all the duties of a senior colonel, 

ST CYR. 

Laurent St. Cyr, the son of a small landowner of Teul, entered 

the military service before he was 18. 
DE MONCEY. 

When but 15 years of age Bon Adrien Jeannot ran away 

from home and joined the Conti regiment of infantry. 
JOURDAN, 

At 16 Jefin Baptist Jourdan joined one of the French regi- 

ments that came to America to fight against England. 
ANGEREAU. 

Angereau, the son of a mason, enlisted in the Carbineers 
at 17. 

PERRIN, 

At 17 Victor Perrin enlisted as a private in the artillery regi- 
ment of Grenoble. 

DE GROUCHY. 

De Grouchy entered the army at 14; after a year’s service 
was transferred to the cavalry regiment of the line and at 
20 had been selected for the Gardes du Corps. 

KELILERMANN, 

Kellermann, descended from an old Saxon family long domi- 

ciled in France, entered the French army as a private at 15. 
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LEFEBVRE, 


Lefebvre, the son of a soldier, joined the celebrated Garde 
Francaise at Paris at 18. 
OUDINOT. 
Oudinot enlisted as a private at the age of 17. 
SERURIER, 
Serurier joined the army at 138. 
LAFAYETTE. 


Gen. Lafayette was 19 years old when he joined the American 


A 
APH. 
WASHINGTON AND His GENERALS. 
WASHINGTON, 
Washington enlisted at 19 and was a major before he was 20, 
MONTGOMERY. 


Maj. Gen. Richard Montgomery entered the English Army at 
the age of 18. 
GATES. 
Gen. Horatio Gates entered the English Army before he 
was 20, 


HAMILTON, 


Alexander Hamilton, at 18, wrote the first open statement | 


that the Colonies ought to be free and independent. At 19 he 
wus captain of Artillery. 
HARRY LEE. 
Light-Horse Harry Lee was captain at 19. 
KNOX, 


Gen. Henry Knox enlisted at the age of 18. 
CHARLES LEE. 
Ge entered the military 


15. 


Charles Lee service before he 


CLINTON. 

Maj. Gen. James Clinton, when but 20 years of age, was cap- 
tain under Col, Bradstreet and fought bravely at Fort Frontenac. 
SENATORS IN Crvi~ War. 

The senior Senator from Minnesota, Senator Nelson, was in 
the Union Army at 18. 

‘The late Senator Daniel of Virginia was a private at 18 and 
an officer at 19. 


Senator Martin, of Virginia, was in the Confederate Army 
nt is 

mer Senator Kenna of West Virginia was in the Army 

7 S water sjankhead, of Alabama, joined the Confederate Army 
nt 1S. 

Senator Warren, of Wyoming, entered the Union Army at 17 

Senator Goff, of West Virginia, entered the Union Army at 18 


MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE IN CIVIL WAR, 
Congressman Stedman, of North Carolina, loved by all Mem- 
= of the House, joined the Confederate Army as a private 
nt ihe age of 20. 

Congressman Hollingsworth, of Ohio, joined the Union Army 


When he was 17. 

Congressman Osborne, of California, joined the Union Army 
when he was 16. 

Congressman Estopinal, of Louisiana, joined the Confederate 
Army at age of 17. 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS IN 1898. 

Congressman Sydney Anderson, of Minnesota, served as a 

private at age of 16. 


Congressman Ellsworth of same State enlisted as 
nt age of 19. 


Congressman Helvering, 


a private 


of Kansas, enlisted as a private 
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by the Roman consul, Lucius A°milius Paulus, who had been 
selected to lead the Romans against the Macedonians, Though 
uttered 168 B. C., it sounds true to life to-day: 








In every circle and, truly, at every table there are people who lead 
armies into Macedonia, who know where the camp ought to be pk i, 
what posts ought to be occupied by troops, when and through what pass 
Macedonia should be entered, where n zines should be formed, how 
provisions should be conveyed by land and sea, and when it is proper 
to engage the enemy, when to lie quiet. 


And they not only determine whut is best to be 
is done in aby other manner than what they 
arraign the consul as if he were on his trial, 

These are great impediments to those who have the management of 


ne, but if anything 
pointed out, they 





Dnuve 


| affairs, for everyone can not encounter injurious reports with the same 


constancy and firmness of mind as Fabius did, who chose to let his own 


authority be diminished through the folly of the people rather than to 
nismanage the public business with a high reputation. 

I am not one of those whe think that commanders ought never to 
receive advice; on the contrary, 1 should deem that man more proud 


than wise who did everything of bis own single judgment, 

What, then, is my épinion* 

That commanders should be counseled chiefly by persons of known 
talent; by those especially who are skilled in the art war and who 
have been taught by experience ; and, next, by those who are present at 
the scene of action. who see the country, who see the enemy, who see 
the advantages that occasions offer, and who, embarked, as it were, in 
the same ship, are sharers of the danger 

If, therefore, anyene thinks himself qualified to give advice respecting 
the war which I am to conduct, which may prove advantageous to the 
public, let him net refuse h’s assistance to the State, but let him come 
with me into Macedunia fle shall be furnished by me with a ship, a 
horse, a tent, and even with bis traveling charges. 

Lut if he prefers the repose of a city life to the toils of war, let him 
not, on land, assume the office of a pilot 

The city itself affords matter enough for talking: 


t 
ot 


theref< let th 
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set bounds to their prating and be assured wi shall content with such 
advice that shall be given in the camp itself. 
Camouflage it as you will, this McKenzie amendment does 


not say, nor does it attempt to say. that the boys of 18 and 19 


| shall be the “last to fight "—the Inst to go to France and fight. 
It only means that they would be the last to be “called for 
training.” There is nothing to prevent these men from being 


when he was 20. 

Congressman Haskell, of New York, at age of 20 served as 
f private. 

Gen. March said: 

the fact of the matter is that in order to carry through the 80- 
division program in France by June 30, 1919, we will need substan- 
tially every man we can obtain in class 1, from 18 to 45 years, in- | 
clusive—every single man—and we must not delude ourselves with the 
idea that the 18 and 19 year men are going to be deferred, if you | 
want to put it in that way, for a considerable length of time. If you 


will go over the figures you will see that we will have to have those 
men in the early spring, anyway, in order to give them the training 


and get them over in France. 


Gen. March, I presume, is in communication with Gen. 
Pershing and certainly this piece of legislation must have 
been submitted to and received the approval of the one in 


charge of our Army in France. 

i am not one of those who think myself better qualified than 
those directing the fighting, how many men are necessary, which 
lien are the best ner to send, and when they should be sent in 
order to win the war quickly. 


To show that things in this respect, the same as many others, | 


lave not changed, let me quote you the following ‘from Livy 


sent to France ahead of the men of 45. 

If the advocates of the McKenzie amendment are sincere that 
they want the boys of 18 sent to France last, they will amend 
the bill to provide that men of less than 20 shall be the last 
to go. If they do not want “babes in arms,” “ infants,” and 
so forth, to fight, then they will amend this bill providing that 
men of less than 20 shall not be called at all. 

In fact, to be consistent they ought to amend the bill so 
that those less than 20 can not enlist at all, because there are 
to-day 244,326 “ babes in arms,” “infants,” and so forth, in the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 

As is well known, a boy of 18 can enlist in the Navy (and 
could since 1837) without the consent of the parents. Why 
do not the defenders of the cradle repeal the law? 

The supporters of this amendment evidently prefer to take 
fathers of babies now in the cradle than they do to take the 
advice of the men who are going to direct our fighting. 


I would make the ages 18 to 99—dJeny exemption to any 
special class—and use each man where he can best serve the 
Governinent and not where he would rather serve. In other 


words, let Uncle Sam and not the individual do the selecting. 

i want to see this war end quickly and believe that the plan 
of the War Department is the right one for us to follow. Let 
us do it even if it does cost us some votes this fall. 


The Man-Power Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


In tur House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, August 28, 1918. 


Mr. OLNEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp upon the Army Dill, I desire 
to submit the following letter which cloquently speaks for itself: 

Boston, August 26, 1918. 
Hon. Rictrarp OLNEY, 
Uember of Congress. 


My Dear Ricnarp: We had a reunion of the Thirty-fourth Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers on the 15th instant, at Worcester, and I beg to 
inform you of the following resolution, which I trust meets your ap- 
proval. 

“ Resolved, That when the time arriv for a settlement of the present 
war the only terms of peace we will allow our enemies and which will 
be acceptable to Civil War veterans must be their unconditional sur- 
render.” 

We feel that no other 

Sincerely, yours, 


eS 


terms will give us future safety. 


Wexry E. WILitams. 








re 











EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THETUS W. SIMS, 
OF TENNESSEE, 
In rune House or Representatives, 
Monday, August 19, 1918. 


Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
on the water-power bill, I am now, as a part of my remarks, 
quoting from the hearings a statement of Sir Adam Beck, in 
explanation of the operations of the Hydroelectric Commission 
of the Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


APRIL 12, 1918. 
IiyPROELECTRIC Power COMMISSION OF ONTARIO, 


About 1906 the municipalities in western Ontario, being unable to 
fecure sufficient power for their requirements, and then only at exorbi- 
tant prices, approached the Government for relief in this direction, and 
after exhaustive investigation, the Hydroelectric Power Commission of 
Ontario was formed, to secure a sufficient quantity of power for these 
municipalities and transmit the same. 

The Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario was appointed by 
the Provincial Legislature of Ontario in May, 1906, to provide for the 
development, generation, transmission, and distribution of electrical 
= rgy at cost to the various municipalities desiring it throughout the 
’rovince. 

The Hydroelectric Power Commission of Ontario transmits power to 
the various municipalities on the principle of cost, and the municipali- 
ties, in turn, sell power to their consumers at cost. The retail rates in 
the municipalities are regulated by the commission. Every consumer is 
treated alike, and power is sold to both large and small consumers at 
the same rate for the same class of power in any one municipality. The 
commission makes no discrimination whatever between customers. ‘The 
price of power, however, varies as between towns according to the cost 
of serving the same. The commission is essentially a nonpolitical body 
and is, therefore, in a position to undertake the above duties in an 
impartial manner. 

ADDITIONAL DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION. 


The commission performs a number of other functions, in addition to 
the generation, transmission, transforming, and supplying of power to 
the various municipalities which constitute the hydroelectric system. 
Besides handling the electrical inspection of interior wiring for the Prov- 
ince, the commission acts as consulting engineer to large numbers of the 
municipalities. 

UNDERGROUND AND STREET-LIGHTING CONSTRUCTION, 

Municipalities are given assistance with regard to ornamental street- 
lighting systems and underground construction. Plans have been drawn 
up and submitted giving the estimated cost of cable, conduit, lighting 
standards, etc. This material, in a great many cases, has been pur- 
chased by the commission for these municipalities and the installation of 
sume has been supervised by the commission’s engineers. 

ENGINEERING WORK. 

The commission, through its engineering staff, supervises a great dea 
of the construction work for the municipalities, acting in the capacity of 
consulting engineer. Many problems of an engineering nature, such as 
waterworks pumping, street lighting, construction of distributing sys- 
tems, valuations and appraisals of plants, etc., have been handled by the 
commission. This is an important feature of the commission’s work, as 
the municipalities have been able to secure expert engineering advice at 
a minimum cost, resulting in the most efficient installations being made 
for the use of hydroelectric power. 

MUNICIPAL PURCHASING, 

Approximately 200 municipalities are availing themselves of the ad- 
vantages of cooperation afforded by the purchasing department of the 
commission and, during the year 1917, the municipalities purchased 
approximately $1,800,000 of equipment and supplies through the com- 
mission. 





DEVELOPMENT OF HYDRO SINCE ITS INCEPTION, 


An idea of the development which has taken place, in connection with 
the hydroelectric system, may be obtained by considering the amount of 
power sold during its existence, On October 31, 1910, the load of the 
system was 750 horsepower. On October 31, 1915, the load on the sys 
tem was 130,000 horsepower, while at the present time the total load 
on the system is 202,400 horsepower of which 155,500 horsepower is 
distributed in the Niagara district. An idea of what this means may be 
had by glancing at the chart which is made out for the Niagara system 
only, but which is representative of the whole system. It will be seen 
that on the Niagara system alone the load has increased in six years 
from 750 horsepower to 155,500 horsepower. 7 

The growth of the hydroelectric system may be indicated by the 
increase in the number of towns served. In 1912 there were 28 towns 
on the system ; in 1913 there were 45; in 1914, 69; in 1915, 99; in 1916 
128; and in 1917, 192. . 

The number of consumers on the hydroelectric system in 1912 was 
34,967, of which 33,568 were lighting customers and 1,399 power cus- 
tomers ; in 1913 the total number of consumers was 65,689, of which 
63,157 were lighting customers and 2,532 power customers; in 1914 the 
number of consumers was 96,744, of which 93,179 were lighting cus- 
tomers and 33,565 were power customers; in 1915 the total number 
of consumers was 120,828, of which 117,010 were lighting customers and 
3,318 power. The total number of consumers in 1916 had increased to 
148,732. The estimated number for 1917 will be approximately 165,000. 
The population served by the hydro at the present time is 1,155,000 
people. 











DEVELOPMENT OF HYDRO SINCE THE WAR, 


The importance of the Hydroelectric Power Commission to the in- 
dustrial life of the Province is well shown by the developments since 
the outbreak of the war. In October, 1914, the combined power require- 
ments of all the municipalities on the system amounted to 168,000 
horsepower. Shortly after the outbreak of the war numerous firms 
received contracts for the manufacture of munitions, and at once turned 
to the commission for the necessary supply of power. Owing chiefly 
to work of this nature, the requirements of the municipalities on the 
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Niagara system during October, 1916, amounted to 117,500 horsepower, 
and at the present time they amount to more than 154,000 horsepower, 
It is estimated that more than 300 plants making munitions of war use 
electric power furnished exclusively by the commission. The commis- 
sion recently contracted with the Imperial Munitions Board to supply 
23,000 horsepower to a steel plant in Toronto for the manufacture of 
shell steel from steel scrap by means of electric furnaces. This plant is 
the largest of its kind in the world. If it had not been for hydro power 
the munition manufacturers in Ontario would have been in a very poor 
position owing to the want of power, because of *he fact that the amount 
of coal available has been very much restricte . The manufacture of 
shells by power generated by steam would have been next to impossible 
under existing conditions. 


COAL SAVED BY HYDRO, 


The subject of coal brings us to another phas of hydro power. It is 
a well-known fact that Ontario is dependent o. the United States for 
the coal which she uses. Coal can be procure from Nova Scotia in 
limited quantities. Everyone knows the exorbits it prices that are being 
paid for coal, and even then people are lucky to g ¢ what they need at the 
prices quoted. It may be argued that this is n abnormal condition, 
which is possibly correct, but it is extremely do, ‘tful if coal will ever 
be back to former prices. Murthermore, with c.*l purchased in the 
United States our manufacturers are always liable to “»ve to close down 
their steam-driven plants, due to strikes or other difficulties on the rail- 
roads or at the mines, 


SUMMARY OF DEVELOPED AND UNDEVELOPED WATER POWERS IN ONTARIO, 


The following is an approximate summation of the total amount of 
power capable of development in the Province of Ontario: 


llorsepower. 





Ottawa River and tributaries.._------ . Salhi ecbbammtade 638, 000 
ee tee Ces... ... n.d: cpiiiiiiaintaee so ta s0 sienneds ann hiakmnintes 466, 000 
eee OS eee ee 250, 000 
NIG EP NE ono Goa casera ahanphabeninanelen annhabuenan> aaa 1, 500, 000 
International boundary rivers- Kae 

Total potentiality _-_~- ss coeaie rub exis. hte usm tassilinsabim puna aged: a 


Similarly the totals, for the developed power, may be summarized as 
follows: 

Hiorsepower. 

Dtteus Shiver att: teenies 6 ooo li ee ct ne nemene 71, 000 

Great Lakes tributaries._.---~-~- a a a aac aa 137, 000 

Hudson Bay Slope___-------- ae Ae ee ree 22, 000 

Jaws TAG RIGS a on cts cc cece non 70, OOO 





International boundary rivers.....-.......-+~ .sesc..-0= 462, 000 
Total developed powef.........-.... 1. 22--- +e 792, 000 


Of this latter total, about 574,000 horsepower is electric energy sold 
for light and power, about 69,000 horsepower is used for pulp and 
paper manufacture, and about 59,000 horsepower is used for the most 
part in the form of hydraulic power directly applied. According to the 
above figures, the developed capacity of the Ontario water powers Is 
about one-third greater than the capacity developed in Quebec. 

EXPORT OF POWER. 

Last year the companies at Niagara Falls were exporting approxi- 
mately 165,000 horsepower. Arrangements were made by the commis 
sion to take approximately 50,000 horsepower for use in Ontario, so that 
at the present time there is still exported to the [ nited States approxt- 
mately 115,000 horsepower. ‘yom 

The amount of bituminous coal imported into western Ontario, in the 
district served by the Niagara system, was, in 1914, 5,377,777 tons, 
valued at $8,921,708. In 14915 there was 8,979,499 tons, valued at 
$6,178,459, or a reduction of 1,398,278 tons. This result can be ac- 
counted for in some measure to the extensive use of hydro power in this 
district. During the same period the imports of anthracite coal 
remained practically the same, being as follows: 







Tons. 
91- — ae a a aa tea one 1, 715, 924 
ee cent: hina nae Sent toiestines ence ale A a1 OST 


The commission is supplying in Ontario over 200,000 horsepower ; 
the quantity of coal necessary to develop this amount of power at the 
consumers’ premises throughout Ontario is estimated as consi rably 
more than 4,500,000 tons—having a money value exceeding $20,000,000 
under normal conditions. At the present time this coal would, no doub:, 
cost in excess of $30,000,000. 


DESCRIPTION OF SYSTEMS 


The commission at the present time is operating the following 
systems: ' te 8 i 
Niagara system, Severn system, Wasdells Fal s system, St. Lawrence 
system, Ottawa system, Port Arthur system, kugenia system, Muskoka 
system, Northern Ontario system, Central Ontario system, Ontario 
Power Co. of Niagara 












Amount of power developed and possible future development, 
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Port Arthur system 140, 000 
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TRANSMISSION LINES. 


The commission have built up to the present time 454 miles of high 
tension transmission line and 2,069 miles of low-tension pole lines, from 


“oOo 


44.000 volts to 4,000 volts, or a total of 2,523 miles. 
POWER RATES TO MUNICIPALITIES. 

As stated previously, the rate which the commission charges the 
municipality for power is based on actual cost and is adjusted annualiy 
by the commission. As the load increases, the cost of delivering power 
becomes less and the municipality pays for its power at this lesser rate. 
As an example, we may cite some of the towns in western Ontario, as 
follows: 





| 


™ | 

| ' 

} 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 

| e | 
- a — ; | | | 
Vest ctchi neta seve etn veies } $18.50 | $15.00 | $15.00 | $15.00 | $14.50 | $14.50 | 
Dns s conten ceniastaaceare | 28.00} 24.00} 23.00] 23.00] 22.00] 21.00 
St. Thomas 32.00 | 29.00} 28.00 | 28.60 27.00 | 26.00 
Port Credit Bean 36.79 | 31.00] 28.00] 28.00) 27.00] 27.00 
QUBWRi i cece pececcsccsevewes | 15.00} 15.00} 15.00] 14.00] 14.00; 14.00] 
QUR 6s vxacengen sececeee----} 25.00] 22.00] 21.00] 21.00} 20.00 20. 00 
St. Marys.........--+-- ---.----| 38.00] 29.50} 29.50 29.50 | 28.00 28. 00 
FIG ek oariectdi xa od deeict 17.00} 16.00} 15.00} 15.00] 14.00] 14.00 
Waterdown.........-...---.-.---| 37.50 | 26.00] 26.00] 26.00! 26.00] 26.00 
Te | eee | 26.00} 23.50} 22.50] 22.50/ 22.00] 21.00 
BIOGEN dies ocw ss eese = case | 26.00} 23.00} 23.00} 23.00} 22.50 | 21. 00 

} ! | 


The peak loads on the various systems and number of municipalities 
supplied by the commissicn in December, 1917, were as follows: 


Munici- 











‘ "eal ti 
System. ee “ palities 
——— supplied, 
} 
i (—— 
Horsc- 
NiGG Ras: ERGs stabs Were edlcdndetued ssNcdecdasecdhendaeaeauadan | 118 
CORE Si. cin o cttncoguh «binds onevtanescawenussedeneontens 22 
WRIs oop oka eas dba xoch otndhbandcdsacatinnnedandaanibaainones | 6 
SE a aie Shes eben desciechaGucsotcndchdaescheeeas | 19 
COUNT Se ncark <ciadareaeRasecehsuseddsinceaeecnounines | 12 
*t. Lawrence. --| ‘ 
Cis cabdccndndcdha tcntangdcinankd can paneadeen Cana l 
it ee eee 1 
Muskoka. . | - 
Northern Ontario... | 4 
TUNED Neliheet ctiaucndindtadtenekbaautdidus dndoddenkéhehnee 202,379 2 
IN asc tend 8 os dC ecdakks «Seeks eo ciikan sae a Radke meee an caeeas 
Total | 225 


Comparing these figures for the cost of power in Ontario with the 
selling price of power in some of the largest cities in the United States, 
as listed in the following tabulation, we can readily see why there ar 
elatively such a large number of steam plants in the State of New 
York, as compared with those in Ontario. It will be seen that the cost 
of 500 horsepower of 24-hour power in these cities ranges from $52.2: 
per horsepower per year up to $118.70 per horsepower per year. 


CAPITAL INVESTED BY THE HYDROELECTRIC POWER COMMISSION IN POWER 
PROJECTS, EXCLUSIVE OF CAPITAL INVESTED BY MUNICIPALITIES. 

Up to February 28, 1918, the capital invested by the Ilydroelectric 
Power Commission in its various systems was $21,500,000. Additional 
capital which will be expended, due to the purchase of the Ontario Power 
Co., approximately $23,000,000, or a total of $44,500,000. 

In addition to this the Hydroelectric Power Commission are operating 
the Electric Power Co.’s system, which was purchased last year by thr 
sovernment of Ontario. Capital expenditure on this system is approxi 
inately $9,439,000, making a grand total of approximately $53,939,000. 

In addition to the paying of operating expenses and fixed charges on 
this system and reducing the cost of power to the municipalities, as 
above outlined, the commission have put away as an accumulated sink 
ing fund and renewals reserve accounts a sum of $1,600,000 to amortize 
the investment and provide for the replacing of apparatus when it has 
served its useful life. The commission’s finances are very conserva 
tively managed and all transactions are placed on a sound business and 
financial basis. 





FINANCIAL OPERATION OF MUNICIPALITIES. 

The financial operation of the 192 municipalities, which comprised the 
hydroelectric system, has been very gratifying. The characteristic 
feature of the operation during the past two years has been a steady 
increase in cash balances which, in some cases, now amount to more 
than 25 per cent of the total plant cost, notwithstanding the fact that 
the commission have, from year to year, made reductions in the rates of 
the various towns and cities. Many local commissions have loaned cash 
io the municipalities and some have invested largely in Canadian war 
loans. The net credit balance of surplus from the year’s operation in 
128 municipalities amounted to $357,394. Of the total accumulated 
surplus of $4,660,817 at the end of 1916 approximately $1,722,000 has 
been invested in plant extension. 

The 192 mauniefpalities on the hydro system have $17,330,015 invested 
in their local plant and distributing systems. After paying all fixed 


and operating charges these municipalities up to the end of 1916 have | 


put away, in the form of debentures paid, sinking fund and depreciation 
reserves, the sum of $3,559,369. In addition to this they have accumu- 
lated a surplus of $1,101,448, making a grand total of accumulated 
surplus and reserve of $4,660,817. It should be remembered that this 
has been accomplished by the municipalities, in spite of the fact that 
the commission has regulated their retail rates downward year by year 
with a view to reducing surplus profits. The reserve funds above men- 
tioned are put away for the purpose of meeting contingencies and for 
allowing for apparatus replacement due to depreciation, and also for 
the purpose of amortizing the investment at the end of the debenture 
period, 
REDUCTION IN RATES DUE TO HYDRO, 

The entrance of hydro into the light and power business in the Provy- 

ince was responsible for a very great reduction in the retail rates of 
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the private companies doing business in Ontario. Before hydro entered 
the field in Toronto the domestic rates were 8 cents per kilowatt hour 
plus 25 cents a month meter rental. In 1916 the hydro rates in 
Toronto averaged 2§ cents per kilowatt hour. Previous to hydro enter- 
ing the field in Toronto the commercial rates were 12 cents per kilowatt 
hour plus 25 cents per month meter rental. Last year the commercial 
lighting served by hydro averaged 2 cents per kilowatt hour. In 1912 
the Toronto hydroelectric system had 11,959 customers. In 1917 this 
number had increased to 52,000, an increa practically 4 to 1 in 
tour years. 

It should be remembered, in connection with these figures, that private 
ownership was very firmly intrenched in Toronto and competition was 
of the keenest. In 1912 rates for power delivered to the city of Toronte 
by hydro were $18.50, while in 1916 they were were reduced to $14.50. 
The city of Hamilton is another city where the hydro had keen com- 
petition. The domestic rates, previous to the entrance of hydro, were 
8 cents per kilowatt hour plus 25 cents per month meter rental. Last 
year, under hydro operation, they averaged 23 cents per kilowatt hour. 
The commerciel rates, under private ownership were 8 cents per kilo 
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watt hour. Last year hydro rates averaged 1.32 cents for the same 
service. In 1913 Hamilton had 6,250 customers, while in 1916 they 
had 16,000. In 1912 the rate for power in Hamilton was $17, while 
during 1916 the rate charged by the hydro was $14. 

As an illustration of what is happening in this direction it may be 
Stated that in Toronto in 1913 whereas the average monthly domestic 
consumption was 25 kilowatt hours and the average monthly bill for 


that consumption was $1.25, in 1916 the average monthly consumption 
was 29 kilowatt hours, while the average monthly bill was only 89 
cents for the increased quantity of electricity ; had the average monthly 
consumption remained what it was in 1913. the average bill would 
have been only 77 cents as compared with $1.25. This condition obtains 
practically all over the Province wherever the commission is supplying 
electric ene®gy. Prior to the date when the commission began to fur 
nish a supply of current the rates in foree were much higher. Taking 
foronto as an example again, the cost of 89 kilowatt hours per month 
would have been 29 KX 8=§$2.32 plus 25 cents meter rent, totaling $2.57. 

In 1916 the total domestic consumption in 108 of the municipalities 
served at that time amounted to 160,000,000 kilowatt hours supplied te 
112,050 consumers. Had these consumers been taking current at the 
old prehydro rates their aggregate bill for the year would have been 
$3,455,622, whereas at the hydro 1916 rate it approximated $1,075,680, 
a difference of $2,380,000 for one year’s sales. It must be remembered, 
too, that these reductions in rates have been made possible after pr 
viding ample sums for depreciation and sinking fund and all other 
charges. Similar conditions may be found in rates for commercial 
lighting, street lighting, and power supply. 

Taking some of the smaller towns (Kitchener, for instance) previous 
to hydro, the domestic rates here were 11 cents per kilowatt hour plus 




















25 cents a2 month meter rental. Under hydro they averaged 3.5 cents 
per kilowatt hour for 1916. 
The rates at Galt, previous to hydro, were 11 cents per kilowatt hour, 
while in 1916, under hydro, they averaged 2.8 cents per kilowatt hou 
These figures, we believe, are sufficient to show what hydro has done 





for the municipalities in Ontario in the way of procuring cheap | 
rates for the citizens of the various municipalities. 
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Sir ADAM Beck. I have a copy of governing the 
water powers in the Province of Ontario. The water 
ministered by the minister of lands, forests, and min 
that you are interested in, of course, is a Federal bill, but 
give you information of how we deal with the water powers 
still subject to lease, because our policy is that we do not 
further water powers in the Province of Ontario, and none have been 
leased, as I said this morning, other than those that are essential 
or form part of the sights that are acquired in a woo!-pulp limit, where 
paper mills are established for the manufacture of pulp and paper. 
The water power is usually advertised in conjunction with the limit. 
They come partly under the control of the commission, as follows: 

“Any engineer appointed by the Hydroelectric Power Commission shall 
have access to all parts of the works and ail books, plans, or 
records, ete., for the purpose of ascertaining whether the works are 


powers 


tree 


being constructed according to the plans approved by the commission, 
and also to compute the quantity of power developed. 
‘“ During the continuance of the lease the léssee shall maintain the 


works in good repair and condition, and at the expiry ef the lease the 
water privilege shall revert to the Crown, but where permanent build- 


ings or structures have been made the lieutenant governor in council 
may, under report of the Hydroelectric Power Commission, compensate 
the lessee therefor.” 





That is, when they revert to the Crown, but that gives you a “al 
idea. 

The CHAIRMAN. I suggest that you submit that for the record, Sir 
Adam. i 

The paper referred to follows: 


ADMINISTRATION OF WATER POWERS IN ONTARIO. 


forests, and 


“(By Thomas W. Gibson, deputy minister of lands, 
Toronto.) 


“(Extract from Water Powers of Canada, published by authority « 
Hon. W. J. Roche, minister of the interior, Ottawa, 1916. | 


“By virtue of an act respecting water powers, passed by the Legisla- 
ture of Ontario in 1898, and of the regulations made thereunder, water 
powers, the property of the Crown, in Ontario may now be leased on 
certain conditions. The administration of the law is in the hands of 
the minister of lands, forests, and mines. Following is a synopsis of 
the regulations: ; 

“The applicant for a water privilege is required to file in the de- 
partment of lands, forests, and mines plan and field notes by an 
Ontario land survey or showing the water power and the land required in 
connection with the same; also report by a competent engineer, satis- 
factory to the minister, giving the height of the fall, estimated capacity 
of same in the natural condition or at the average low stage of water, 
the height of the dam, if any, which it is proposed to construct, and 
the consequent increase in the level of the waters. The applicant is 
required to file the plan by which he mores to develop the water 
privilege ; also to state the estimated cost of development, and the form 
in which the power is to be used or transmitted; that is, whether by 
direct energy, electricity, compressed air, etc. He must indicate the 
lands to be overflowed, or otherwise affected, and the nature and location 
of the plant, manufactory, or other industrial establishment in connec- 
tion with which he proposes to use the power; and also furnish satis- 


re 





factory proof that the water privilege is required for bona-fide industrial 


mechanical 


or purposes, or to supply an anticipated or actual demand | 
for power within transmiss'on distance. 

’ If required by the minister, the applicant shall likewise furnish all 
measurements, plant, applications, ete., as may be required, and the 
same may be submitted te the Hydroelectric Power Commission of On 
tario tor its approval, in which case the works shall not be proceeded 
with until such appr ‘oval is given. The applicant must also submit 
proof of his financia, standing and ability and intention to develop the 
Water privilege, 

* Before the lease is granted the applicant must deposit with the treas- 
urer of the Province a sum of money, say $500 or upward, proportioned 
to the capacity of the water power, as guaranty that the development | 
conditions will be duly carried out, this sum to be returned to the lessee | 


upon fulfillment of the same, otherwise to be forfeited to the Crown. 
“An annual rental is charged, based upon the number of horsepower 


to be deveioped The term of the lease is 20 years, the lessee having 
the right of renewal for two further and successive terms of 10 years 
each, upon such terms and conditions as may be agreed upon or fixed by 
the minister 
‘ Navig ation, which is under the control of the Government of Can- 

ada, must not be interfered with, and if the stream is used for log-driving 
purposes, the lessee must provide facilities for the safe and convenient | 
passage of logs and timber. 

“The lease will require the holder to develop and use, within a given 
period, a specific quantity of horsepower. If such quantity is less than 
the full capacity of the privilege, upon report of the Hydroelectric 


Power Commission the lessee may be required to develop the privilege to 
its full capacity, or to such other extent as may be requisite. 

‘if there is a surplus of water or power not required by the lessee 
for his business, plant, or manufactory, he shall supply other parties 
desirous of power, and failing agreement as to terms, the matter may be 
submitted to the Hydroelectric Power Commission, and 
report the lieutenant governor in council may fix and determine 
rates and conditions upon which the power shall be supplied. 

‘Any engineer appointed by the Hydroelectric Power Commission 
shall have free access to all parts of the works and all books, plans, 
records, ete., for the purpose of ascertaining whether the works are being 


the 


constructed according to the plans approved by the commission, and 
also to compute the quantity of power developed. 
‘During the continuance of the lease the lessee shall maintain the 


works in good repair and condition, 
water privilege shall revert to 


and at the expiry of the lease the 
the Crown, but where permanent buildings 








upon their | 


or | 
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“Where a water privilege is required by a municipality for the purpose 
of supplying water power, light, or heat to the inhabitants, the minister 
may issue a lease upon such special terms and conditions as are recom- 
mended by the Hydroelectric Power Commission, and on such rental 


|} as he may deem proper. 


“ Water-power leases are subject to general regulations made or to be 
made by the lientenant governor in council, and may be canceled for non- 
compliance with any of their terms or conditions, or upon neglect by 
the lessee for the space of one year effectually to produce power from 
the water privilege. 

“The Hydroelectric Power Commission has the right under 
utes of Ontario to acquire water powers 


the stat- 
and works by purchase, lease, 


or otherwise, or without the consent of the owner. 
“The foregoing regulations are not applicable to water privileges 
which, in their natural condition, at* the average low stage of water, 


have not a greater capacity than 150 horsepower. 
“All applications for water powers should be made 
lands, forests, and mines, Toronto, Ontario,” 
The following schedule illustrates the operations of 20 typical 
.municipalities using electric power supplied by the Hydroelectric 
Power Commission of Ontario: 


to the minister of 


Their total population is___ hist tk cai salad inset ettaaces ae 
Their contracts for trans smitting power_ See “number_. 100, 575 
Total power transmitted is__ _---------horsepower__ 112, 128 
The average contract is for about_ CET SS a 13 
The average distance transmitted is _miles 1004 
T he average cost to municipalities per “horsepower year of 
8,760 hours is- laine ndcdpvtawnenl Saas ateee 
The average cost to power users per horsep\ wer year of 3,130 
DNR RIN bs Se ee Ak re ree ~a=- aa. 20 
The average cost to domestic users per ‘kilowatt hour__cents__ 1} 
The average cost of commercial lighting per kilowatt hour, 
GUISE: weenie re wae en = a unwn on eines ant tke 14 
The following schedule sho WS the popul ation of the said 20 


cities, the names of the cities, the transmission distance for each, 
the number of customers and the horsepowe r transmitted, the 
rate paid the Hydroelectric Power Commission per horsepower 
per annum, the rate at which it was sold to consumers per horse- 
power per annum, and also the rate paid by domestic and com- 





























or structures have been made, the lieutenant governor in council may, on . =f rs — . aeenaaen 
report of the Hydroelectric Power Commission, compensate the lessee merci: aul _ = = , kilowatt hour and the average per kilowatt 
therefor hour for said 20 cities: 
ipernennnes Power Commission of Ontario, Niagara system. 
- - -——_——— ae “ ene a —— — _ - - 
| | | ‘ - | . 
1 2 3 4 | 5 6 
a as sc eenilatiatiad on i ental cad = 
Rate naid | | 
| Customers and horse- | be | Patna nsumers 
es ‘ ; ee power transmitted. Hydro- | Rate sold Rates sold to consumers. 
For the following twenty municipalities : electric | : 
: Miles frorn _| to con- i eee imei teas 
Popula- | “Niaear: tenet ame Power sumers. | ne me 
=m. “Falls. Electric | .“°™ 3,13) hours | Domestie, | 
| Contracts. | horss- | Mision | yearly.” | Kilowatt” | Commercial. 
power. yearly. | hour. j 
| | , : | 
| | | : ee ' 
| Cents. | Cents. Cents. 
Nk i eR eh ha i} OE Eg Role ees Bee 25, 420 | 8) 2,055 | 2, 536 | $19.00 | $24.81 1.18 | 1.70 1.00 
SM dibid ni vavibcensiasnunxnceee beet imihineshupnteian © 12,863 | 209 1, 471 888 | 30.78 | 33.59 1.95 2.45 2.10 
NIN So divin deh punks Sag noe aed uc theese senieneeeeeeT | 3,509 55 876 | 597 | 14 0) | 17.30 1.18 1.70 1.00 
IE ae oc cken icin Gules cov baeaustoapestetere ieee | 11, 852 | 110 2,701 2,466 | 20.00 | 21.49 1.18 1.53 1.20 
CR io 5n'on cis SAN owen Seueunsns FARDECNhes ceheananbeniel | 16,735 8) 2,609 3,075 | 20.00 | 1° O4 1.18 1.35 1.00 
I hed es ee rs a 2a ee te | 109, 461 | 60 14, 433 | 11, 622 14.90 3.77 1.18 1.00 -90 
I. 20S. o. codbarubeteckeeeeebancdsanleueee ecu i 19, 256 05 3,097 4,2-0 20.00 | 23.74 1.18 1.35 1.02 
London. Sou ceeSh pon suns60b0 ns a6 ee eabheeei ent as ocewon > | 58,055 | 2h | 9, 706 9,142 21.00 | 21.31 1.18 1.35 1.09 
Niagara Falls..... fe cbssVedthhssUwewshut ened cduedennt } 7,000 2 | 2, 533 2.34 14.00 | 14.00 1.18 1.19 - 80 
ee SER. «i. e's soak Nae Rei oe cde cokakoabune be non’ 1,318 | 17 | 370 4,520 24.31 | 25.88 1.30 2.70 2.09 
PON i 6 gwdcnc dccdpacuebucte subi scncseascesnvessessnasete 3,000 95 | 1,001 1,159 19.60 | 17.39 1.18 1.53 1.2) 
Se NN sb a dasiv a Cosh aviowes hakeu ged Cainpndees | 17, 880 12 | 2, 410 4, 283 | 14. 0 17.34 1.18 1.10 .80 
bs MU WES ive eviccicstvbusvovesr ses ob senschinetonsoseswnt | 3,009 | 132 752 2,394 | 28. 0 33. 45 1.18 2.70 2.00 
OG REIS. ocicevss suvacueseebuiedescedécteeternebensscend | 17,174 | 145 | 2,812 2, 037 26. 0 21.23 1.18 1.35 1.20 
I csvsvcccergevcnbebacstatancustssthdsausd0sneavesbae | 17,081 | 120 | 2,559 1,519 27.00 30. 42 1.25 1.70 1.25 
Dine i'n dnasuaes- Les acs peeks kioee OLRER wens wabueeneree | 463,705 | 98 | 43,400 | 50, 167 14.5 17.40 1.18 1.37 1.09 
WTI soi de vans cds ese eiscsddessscceubbs evewtesbssde 7, 000 24 1,804 1,972 38. 00 3.99 1.30 2.70 2.00 
POD s 6:5 on penne 6 skseaseeieNnwias aGneeeiee helen swhaenee | 7,000 | 20 635 4, 283 14.0 18. 13 1.18 1.37 1.00 
MONE. 6c sas esseWasdudtopelsviesee testes vvewsstarvetes | 24, 162 | 250 3, 685 1,852 38.00) 36 90 1.39 2.70 2.00 
ere vbw aEbetinesabenenann aoaeeabal 9, 500 | 100 | 1, 668 1,331 2 00 | 20. 22 | 1.18 | 1.35 1.00 
BOM en inns usbcksabnis behsnecebieeneenndaab counties | $25, 972 i 1004} 100, 575 112, 128 | 121.88 | 23. 20 5 11.25 PREP Sina nacncnes . 
| 
i Averssa. 
Note.—These calculations are made from the reports of the Hydroxlectric Power Commission of Ontario, 1915-17 (1918 estimated). 
Calculations of po ver rates (columa 4) are based on individual contracts of 109 horsepo wer. 
Calculations of dom»stic rates (cotum. 5) are based on individual coatracts of houses w.ta floor area of 600 square feet and 118 kilowatt hours per month. 
Calculations of comm»rcial rates (coiuma 6) are based on individual coatracts of 200 to 300 kilowatt hours per moath consumption. 


Rates will work out a little higner or lover according to quaatities of power used 

The foregoing statement showing what has been accom- 
plished and what is being done by the Hydroelectric Power Com- 
mission of Ontario is an object lesson in what can be done 
and is now being done by public ownership and operation of 
hydroelectric power public utilities. When compared with what 
wus done in the same line of service before this method of 
public ownership was resorted to by private agencies, with pri- 
vate capital, including the profits demanded and received by the 
private capital so invested, the results of public ownership and 
operation have been simply marvelous. 

Mr, Speaker, without being an expert, and without claiming 
to be absolutely accurate, I have tried to work out how long it will 
require a charge of 14 per cent on the gross receipts per annum 
per horsepower, 


at a rate of interest of 4 per cent per annul, 


in order to completely amortize the capital investment, includ- 
ing all costs of the generating plant, up to and including the 
low-tension busbars, upon a capital cost of $75, $100, $125, and 
$150 per horsepower, and upon an average of gross receipts per 
annum of $35. 

I find that a capital eost of $75 
receipts of $35 per horsepower, 
tized in 44 years; that a 
will be completely 


per horsepower, with gross 
will be completely amor- 
capital cost of $100 per horsepower 
oa oo in 554 years; $125 capital cost in 


603 years; $150 in 65 years. This charge would amount to 
only 524 cents per bc per annum, and would be so 


small as would not prevent or even discourage development, and 
so small that it could not be passed to the small domestic 
consumers, 
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But I think the better and wiser way to provide for an amor- 
tization sinking fund would be to make no charge of any amount 
during the first 10-year period following the beginning of opera- 
tions by the licensee. Then make a charge of 2 per cent on the | 
gross receipts of operation for the second 10-year period, 3 per 
cent on the third 10-year period, 4 per cent on the fourth 10-year 
period, and per cent during the remainder of the license 
period, but amend the bill so as to provide that at any time 
when this amortization sinking fund thus provided equals the 
fair value of the project property, as may be defined and pro- 
vided for in this bill, that upon the payment of said sum to the 
then licensee that all the right, title, claim, and interest of 
such licensee shall be divested out of him and shall vest in the 
United States, providing, of course, that any taxes or other 
valid lien charges that may then exist against said property 
may be paid by the United States and the remainder only of such 
sinking fund be paid to the then licensee. 

If this bill can be thus amended, it will result in the complete 
amortization of the capital investment in every instance during 
the license period of 50 years, and in a large majority of the 
projects in a period much less than 50 years. Under the bill 
thus amended this amortization fund will constitute an abso- 
lute guaranty to the bondholders that they would 
money without risk of loss, regardless of what might be done 
with the property by the United States. 


5 


Mr. Speaker, on the 16th of July I received the following 
letter from Mr. M. O, Leighton, which reads as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 16, 1918. 
Iton. THETUS W. Sims, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear JupGe Sims: Permit me to thank you for your kind refer- 
ences, in your speech of July 12, to my testimony on the water- power 
bill. 

| beg leave to invite your attention to a certain part of your speech 
in which there is evidence that I failed to make myself clear with 
respect to the cost of water power development on navigable rivers 


Refe pg ~ is made to the second column of page 9040 of the CONGRES- 
, Recorp. 








get their | 


7. 
| 
| 





SION 

Ne 7 the head of that column is a quotation from my statement con 
eerning the total length and appreximate cost of waterways canalized 
ut private expense. In your remarks concerning the same you state, 
‘There is not a dollar included in that estimate ($40.000,000 for 108 
miles of canalization) fer the erection of the water-power plant that 
furnishes the water power for the purpose of operating the electric 
power plant called the generating plant.” Going further, you add to 
the indicated expense of $872,000 per mile of canalized river, the cost 
of power house, machinery, and all appurtenances, including trans- 
mission lines and substations, for the purpose of showing that the 
water-power plants so far erected have been “almost beyond the pos 
bility of private-capitai undertaking.” 

It appears that I did not make clear to you Just what was covered 
under the $40,000,000 expenditure. My statement was: “ W t 
it could not have been less than $40,000,000, and it ‘ane resu he 
development of 251,800 horsepower, which is being used by li 
in furtherance of economie needs and social well-being.” 

It was my intention in making the foregoing statement to 1 it 
very clear that the approximate estimate of $40.600,000 included the 
entire expense for dam, locks, and other appurtenances, power house 
machinery, and all appliances necessary to send the power ever th 
wire, and I regret I failed. My figure of $40,060,020 is. of cours a 
mere ap proximation based on my knowledge of the cost ef some of th 
plants referred to and of the cost of water-power development in gen 
eral. This amount represents an expe nditure of about $160 per hors 
power for the 251,800 horsepower develope “l at the several sites, which 
in view of all the conditions and circumstances, is not excessive and 
does not in any sense offer an obstacle to financing or to fairly low 
cost power service. 

I am naturally reluctant to have crystallized in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD an interpretation of my testimony to the effect that the cost 
of the plants alre ady constructed on navigable streams at private ex- 
pense, as well as those that may be constructed in the future, is so 
xreat as to be beyond the possibility of private undertaking, especially | 


when I know that the truth is quite to the contrary. 





If you find it possible to do so, it is my earnest hope that the afore- 
said interpretation be corrected; or if that be impossible, this state 
ment in response thereto be inserted in your remarks. 

Yours, very truly, M. O. LEIGHTON 

On the 17th of July I replied to Mr. Leighton’s letter, which 
reads as follows: 

HlouSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C., July 17, 1918. 


Mr. M. O. LEIGHTON, 


McLachlan Building, Washington, 
Dean Mr. LeigGn ron: I have your tetter of yesterday in which you call 
attention to my remarks wherein I say that the indicated expense of 
$372,000 per mile of canalized river referred to by me as not including 
the cost of power house, machinery, and all appurtenances and substa- 
tions was incorrect and did not properly represent what you said. In 
other words, I misunderstood your meaning. In your testimony, begin- 
ning on page 479, where you commence a new paragraph, in which you 
say, “ Canalization costs are heavy,’ from there on to the top of page 
499, excluding the contents of Appendix A, beginning on page 480, I 
Was unable to find that any items of cost mentioned by you covered 
anything except navigation river improvements by the canalization 
method. Your estimate was that it would cost upon an average of 
$193,000 per mile of river so improved, or something more than $800,- 
000,000 for the entire mileage to be thus improved. Of course, I natu- 
rally inferred that some portion of this mileage would cost a great deal 
more than the average and that other portions would cost less than the 
average, but in the last paragraphs of your testimony, on page 498 
you state that the total length of waterways canalized and improved 
at private expense under the direction of the War Department for 


D. C. 





| to 21 are necessary ; 
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through navigation purposes is 108 miles. You further staie that tl 
108 miles cost the Government $214,720, or a cost upon t avera 
about $2,000 per mile. You then compare it with the cost to the Govern 
ment of $193,000 per mile unsupplem nted oF aided] by private capit 
Then you say rather emphatically that * We know it could not have | 
less than $40,000,000, and it has resulted in 7 e develo pment of 251,800 
hors: powe r.” Now, I fail to see one word in that portion of your hear 
ing dealing with this matter that does not almost necessarily limit it to 
river improvement for navigation purposes by cavalized methods. No 
doubt private capital was invested in the best proj-ets, and in all prob 
ability cost more per mile than the average, and that is the reason why 
I understood, and I do not see how i could have uncerstood it anv othe 
way, that the 108 miles has cost over and above the $2,000 per mile 
pail by the Government the said sum of $40,000,000, and I could not 
reach any other conclusion from the whole cortext of your statement on 
this subject, because nowhere in it did you say one word that would 





indicate that you included the water-power machinery, the hydroelectric 
generating machinery, transformers, transmission lines, and distribu- 
tion plants. It was not my intention, of course, to make you state any- 
thing except what you intended to state. There may be other portions of 
your statement that would indicate that you included all these several 





items of expense, but in my remarks I had only in mind that portion of 
your statement which I have just referred to. In fact, I had that part 
marked out in pencil brackets and read from it when delivering my 


speech. 
Of course, I 
in your letter, 


shall be very glad to give you the benefit of the strtement 
and in order that you may have the fullest benefit of it 
I will print your letter in full in the Recorp and this, my reply to th 
same, as I have permission to extend my remarks in the Recorp for 
the purpose of covering matters that I did not fully cover when occupy- 
ing the floor. 

I have always regarded you as one of 


the ablest and fairest of those 


who have appeared before ‘the committee, and I certainly would not do 
or say anything that would be an il heatice to you or in any way be an 
unwarranted interpretation of your statement. 

Very truly, yours, T. W. Sims. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOH W. RAINEY 


OF ILLINOIS, 
Ix toe Hovst or RerresENTATIVES, 
Naturday, August 24, 1918 
On the bill (II. R. 12751) am — the act entitled “An act to authorize 

t} President to increase — nporarily the Military Establishment of 

the United States,” approved May 18, 1917. 

Mr. JOHN W. RAINEY. Mr. Speaker, it was my wish and 
hope that before it became necessary to draft any more of the 
citizens of the United States in this great conflict that some law 
would be written on our statute books dealing with aliens. The 

people of this country are wondering why it is possibile that the 
aaa ‘of this great country should be called to ar and th at 
the alien, who has enjoyed the luxuries of this law, who has 
come here to avoid the autocracy of their own government, were 
not forced to carry some of the burdens. The American boys 
responded willingly, left their positions, their fathers and 
mothers and wives, and sacrificed their futures for the honor of 
Old Glory, while the alien remained behind. However, L «ao 
not desire to interfere with the plans of those in authority, those 
who should know, those upon whom the responsibility of ti 
successful prosecution of this war rests. 

rhe wish of the people of this country is to win this war and 
win it as soon as possible. Congress and the Senate have read- 
ily responded to the wish of our Commander in Chief; our 
Shipping Board is rapidly increasing in number ships to trans- 
port our soldiers; the country is willing to be burdened with 
increased taxation and willingly subscribe to each liberty loan; 
labor has cheerfully responded, and the industries of our coun- 


try, large and small, are constantly releasing labor for essen- 
tin] war work. Throughout the length and breadth of this land 
you find the universal desire to bring to a speedy termination this 
terrible conflict. On the floor of this House I expressed the 
hope that it would not be necessary to disturb the boys of 1S 
to 21 from their studies; to take them from their professions ; 
from the farms, or prevent them from becoming proficient in 


some trade, but added that if the time came when it was deemed 
imperative I would willingly subscribe to whatever those in 
authority considered necessary. When war was declared 
against Germany we pledged the President of the United States 
all our resources to successfully presecute the struggle. It is 
now claimed by those who should know that our boys from 18 


therefore I will keep my promise and will 
I am anxious to do that which is for the 
best interest of the country, and Gen, March, Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army, believes that with 4,000,000 men on the 
battle front by next June it will be possible to break down the 


vote for this bill. 


defense of the Hindenburg line and force a military decision 
that will permit the victors to dictate the terins of peace, and 
we and our associates in this great struggle must dictate the 


terms, 
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I feel satisfied that the presence of our soldiers in France 
awakened a new spirit in the allies in this world’s war. How 
much greater, then, will this feeling be when they understand 
the determination of the American people to have 4,000,000 sol- 
diers at the front by next June. And once more may I sug- 
gest that I sincerely hope in the very near future some law will 
be passed making it imperative for the alien to assume some of 
the responsibilities of our Government. If they do not help us 
in time of war, they should be interned, and when peace is 
restored they should be deported back to the country they came 
from, 








The Man-Pewer Bill. 
KXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
y r > 1 TW 
HON. JOHN R. RAMSEY, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rune House or Representatives, 
Saturday, August 24, 1918. 

Mr. RAMSEY. Mr. Speaker, this proposed important legisla- 
tion imposes upon us the necessity of exercising our best thought 
and performing our duty in a fearless, true, and conscientious 
manner. It is needless to say that a man called upon to repre- 


sent the people in the capacity of a legislator must meet the 
issues that are brought before him in the manner I have indi- 


cated, namely, in a fearless and straightforward way, and must | 


eliminate personal feelings and sympathetic sentiment and have 
as his guide that which the country demands and is best for its 
interests. I do not mean by this that upon some unimportant 
mutter which has no public bearing men may not vote as they 
often do to please some friend or party, but upon great, big, and 
most important matters of government and governmental poli- 
cies the man who shirks his responsibility as he sees it and 


believes it to be is a moral coward and is therefore subject to | 


Se\ 


re censure and just criticism. 
I do not in any way want to be understood as impugning the 


loyalty or patriotism of any Member of this House because he | 


docs not think as I do, nor act as I will, upon the matter now 
before us. I not only believe, but know, this body to be as loyal, 
pitriotic, and full of true American spirit as any in the world, 
and that each individual has by his voiee and vote helped our 
Government and the Governments of our allied countries in the 


great crisis with which we are now and for a long time past 


have been confronted. 


What is the character of the 


bill and the legislation now 
before us? It is, in broad language, to increase the man power 
of our Army, under the control and regulation of the Com- 


mander in Chief of the Army and Navy and the War Depart- 
ment of the United States, Mr. Chairman, permit me to call the 
attention of this House to the feeling that existed in the minds 
of a great number of the people of our country prior to the year 
1917. By many it was believed that war would not be entered 
into between ourselves and the Imperial German Government. 
But by the unwarranted and outrageous acts of Germany we 
were, in honor to ourselves, for the protection of civilization and 
the security of posterity, obliged to declare that a state of war 
existed. After this declaration was made by Congress in April, 
1917, it was hoped and expected by many of our people that 
the war would not last long, because Germany would realize the 
mighty strength of this Nation and soon would seek for peace. 
jut she did not. The failure of a realization of this hope and 
desire is a matter of common knowledge, and her acts of ag- 
gressiveness became more pronounced and effectual. Advances 
were made by her armies, and the allied forces were gradually, 
but steadfastly, driven back in orderly retreat. 'The savior lay 
in the American forces and the resources which our country con- 
tributed. Without the stimulating effect of our troops and the 
other and great resources which we so liberally supplied, it is 
questionable whether the allied countries could have suecess- 
fully withstood the great task before them. Slow though we 
were at first to send troops, because we were not prepared, but 
awakening to the dire necessity of being on the battle line, and 
without further delay, our Government responded to the oce¢a- 
sion and with great speed and hardly any mishaps succeeded in 
having a large force of fighting men in France, which very mate- 
rially helped to change the condition of things to the benefit of 
the allied forces. They, together with our troops, have stemmed 
the tide, and instead of being on the defensive have for some 
time past magnificently not only forced the German Army back 
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a long distance, but have taken a great many prisoners and 
large quantities of war supplies. We hope for victory, but vic- 
tory is not yet visible. Our foe with its large army in actual 
combat and a reserve force of great numbers is not conquered, 
but is far from it. It is no doubt shattered in spirit to a limited 
degree. The hearts of its men are weakened, for defeat is begin- 
ning to be realized as never before. 

Now, what is to be done? Shall we hesitate at this critical 
moment to give to our Government that which it asks for? 
The President of the United States, Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, the Chief of Staff, the War Department, 
all ask that this bill be passed without the limitation of power 
of the Government as proposed by this, the McKenzie amend- 
ment. They know the necessity better than I, and I can not 
consistently and for a sentimental reason combat nor deny this 
request. No man deplores more than I the placing of our 
young men from 18 to 20 years of age in the military forces 
of our country, but to legislate that all others duly qualified 
up to 45 years should be taken before those under 20 years 
can be called I believe to be unwise. I have confidence in our 
President and the Department of War and believe they will 
use such judgment in the enforcement of this act as will be 
most advantageous to this great cause and that due deference 
will be given to these young men in putting this law into 
operation. The time now critical. The enemy is on the 
retreat. It is vitally necessary, in my opinion, to show the 
central powers that this Congress will provide now and imme 
diately all the strength in man power that she possesses anc 
all the resources that this great Nation ha&’ to prosecute speed 
ily this war to a successful conclusion. Hesitation by curtailing 
the powers and rights of the President and the War Depart- 
ment by adopting this amendment may be a fatality which ean 
never be overcome. It may mean defeat or it may result in 
delaying the victory which we all are so eagerly and ex 
pectantly looking and hoping for. Let us therefore not hesi 
tate to give to our President that which he wants. He would 
not ask it did be not believe it was urgently necessary that 
his request be granted. Since it was declared by Congress that 


is 


la state of war existed between the Imperial German Govern- 


ment and the United States his conduct and action relative to 
matters pertaining to this war have been wise and effective 
and, I believe, have met with the approval and commendation 
of all the Members of this House and of the people generally ol 
our great Republic. Let us not curtail or limit the powers of 
the Department of War now. 

Mr. Speaker, England wants this legislation, France wants 
it, Italy wants it, all the cobelligerent countries want it, and 
the world for its future safety demands it. 

Shall we not respond to these requests and this demand? 
I for one feel that it is my solemn duty as a Member of this 
House so to do and shall therefore vote against the MeKenzic 
amendment and for the final passage of the bill as recom- 
mended by the administration, believing that to be the best 
legislation now to be enacted. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
L. BURNETT, 


ALABAMA, 


HON. JOUN 


OF 
Ix rue House or Representatives, 


Saturday, August 24, 1918. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I am in full aceord with the 
desire of the War Department to increase our Army to 5,000,000 
men by June, 1919, and am willing to vote for any fair and prac- 
ticable proposition to bring about that end. 

The only question involved here is the best means of accom- 
plishing that purpose. 

There are some who pretend to think that we should pass 
without amendment every proposition favored by the adminis- 
tration and then denounce Members of Congress as disloyal 
who do not agree with them in that belief. This bill as reported 
by the committee shows the utter absurdity of sueh a contention. 

The bill as proposed by the War Department would make 
everyone between the ages of 18 and 45 vears subject to the 
draft without any provision for deferring the call of those be- 
tween 18 and 20. 

The bill as reported by the committee has this proviso: 

Provided, however, That registrants who on the date fixed by the 
President for registration are of the age of 19 years and not over 2) 
years shall be designated as the 19 class and shall be drafted subsequent 
to regi in class 1 of the age of 20 years and over the age of 20 


trani 
aut 





years; and registrants of the age of 18 years and not over 19 years 
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shall be designated the 18 class and shall be last called for service. 


registrants of the age of 20 years and above on the day fixed by an 
President for registration shall be called prior to those in the classes 


hereby created. 

The chairman of the committee, . Dent, and a majority of 
the members of the committee vate this proviso and have so 
reported the bill. Would any man who regards truth and hon- 
esty dare to put the ban of disloyalty on these courageous mem- 
bers of the committee who have dared to do what they believe 
to be their duty under the sanction of their oaths of office? 

Every member of the Alabama delegation is agreed on the 
proposition that boys under 20 years of age ought not to be called 
until the imperious demands of war require it. There are seven 
of us here to-day and all loyally supporting the oe efforts 
of the administration to win the war. They are STEAGALL, DENT, 
iHkeFLIN, BLACKMON, BANKHEAD, ALMON, and myself. Yet every 
of us will vote to defer the call of young boys until those 
from 20 to 45 are exhausted. 

‘This was done in the bill which we passed some months ago 
providing for registering and drafting boys who became 21 
since June 5,,1917. We wrote into the law that they should be 
till the subject to draft were exhausted. If 


( 


deferred others 


at was right as to those, is it not much more right and fair 
at those under 20 should be deferred? 

et the boys stay with their parents at home as long as pos 

e. Let them prosecute their studies. Let them till the 

farms. Already the question of labor for the farms is becoming 





t most serious one. Our armies and those of our allies must be 
fed and clothed. The millions who remain at home must be | 

d and clothed. If we strip the farms, who will do it? 

‘The Secretary of War has stated to the newspapers that it 

purpose to place those from 18 to 19 in a deferred class. 

[ have perfect confidence in the Secretary of War and in the 
resident. I regard Mr. Wilson as the greatest President since 
the days of Washington. His conduct of this world war has 
heen the wonder of the nations. 

Yet neither he nor the Setretary of War can possibly look 
ufter the thousands of details arising in this titanie struggle, 
nd have of necessity to leave much to their subordinates. 


These subordinates are only men and often err. 
Only yesterday the whale country was shocked by the report 
of the Senate committee in regard to the maladministration of 
» hundreds millions of dollars which Congress appropriated 
or the construction and equipment of aircraft. This and many 


of 


other eases show the utter impossibility of the President or the 
inembers of his Cabinet giving personal attention to the multi- 
tude of matters that arise and will arise in the conduct of the 
war. Then why not write this important matter into the law 
nd not leave it to Executive discretion ? 

Why not force the hundreds of thousands of aliens who are 


here and who are subjects of cobelligerent countr 
take young boys? 
Their countries are 

tence, and yet these cowa 

jobs of our the 


hout a mur 


ies to go before 


in for their very ex- 


here and take the 
her son 


of a war 
slackers stay 


he midst 
rdly 
American mother 


, while gives 


mur, 


boys up 


Wit 


An amendment will be offered by Mr. McCuttocn, of Ohio, to 
force these cowards to fight, and I hope that no vote will be 
cast against it. 


Treaties have been 
which their subjects 


made with Great Britain 


and Canada by 
residing in the United St 


ates may be 


drafted, but there are hundreds of thousands of It: iia ns, Greeks, 
Russians, and others who can not be reached. They enjoy the 
privileges and opportunities offered them by free America, and 


hand in her def 
them are anarchists and 
into the very vitals of 


yet they will not raise a fense, 
In fact, thousands 


al 
assin’s dager Y 


of are ready to 


drive the ass 





our Govern- 
ment; are ready to tear down our flag; are ready to murder our 
President, while knees is giving the flower of her young 
manhood to achieve freedom for the world. 
Gentlemen of the House, this is not right. Let us be just to 
hose of our own household before we are generous to the alien. 
\ccording to the report of Provost Marshal Crowder, under 
the registration of June 5, 1917, there were %72,744 alien 
vecistrants. Under this age extension law the number will be 
more than 2,000,000. Suppose we only get 500,000 of these, 
how many poor lads of 18 and 19 wii! we leave at home to 
ladden the aching hearts of mothers who have already given 
ons to answer their country’s call? Adverting again to the 
ginal proposition to place those under 20 Fears of age in 
deferred classes, Italy and France, although in the fifth year 
of the war, do not put their boys under 20 in the trenches, and 
hone of our ccobelligerents go as low as 18. Then why should 


we, before our first year has hardly passed, take boys of that age? 
Mr. Speaker, I shall vote to try to save our boys, but if we 
fail in that I shall vote for the bill anyhow. I shall throw no ob- 
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ruction in the way of a victory which will crush the power of 
| Kalse rism and bring Germany to her knees. No patriot can now 
consent to a half-hearted peace. Nothing will now satisfy me 
short of the total destruction of a government founded on an 
autocratic rule which seeks to drive human liberty, from the face 


| of the earth. 


I believe this can be done without forcing young boys into the 
conflict, but if a majority of Congress decides etherwise I shall 
yield to the will of that majerity. 

EXTENSION - REMARKS 
\’ t y ay > wD 
WON. EDW IN Y. WEBB, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In House or ReEpresENTATIVES, 
Vonday, Se pte mober 2, 1218. 

Mr. WEBB. Mr. Speaker, the House having given me permis- 

ion to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting therein a 
letter from Col. = W. V. Kennon, commanding officer at Camp 
Greene, N. C., in regard to on method for the recovery of grease 
from liquid ies ige, I beg » say that Col. Kennon and his able 


adopting th 
a great 


ig 


Lighly phan Rae for 


nd thus bringing about 


aides are to be very | 
of 


s method 


securing grease a ing to the 


Sit \ 


Government and thereby to the people. The time is going to 
come, Mr. Speaker, very shortly when a demand for rigid 
economy is going to be made upon all the commanding 






































at all the ge throughout the country, and every encourag 
ment should be given these splendid officers along this line, 
every dollar saved to our Government is that much made, 
it is indeed refreshing to see that Col. Kennon has -instal 
system whereby thousands and tens of thousands of dollars will 
be made and saved to our Government and the taxpayers through 
the simple method of extracting grease from liquid garb:ue. 
I therefore take great pleasure in presenting for the information 
of the country the method by which this interesting process is 
carried on. The letter and description of process follow 
LiEAPQUARTERS, CAMP GREENE 
Cheariott \. ¢ Lug id 
Ifon. E Y. Weer, 
Washington, D. ¢ 

My Dear Sir: In respor r to ¢ ’ 
Greene, I am forwarding toe you tail method in 
use here for the recovery f gre 

The former ethod of disp was to pour t 1 
into cy ipori ating p: ns vy whi D t lu was ik i it he 
bottom of the pans This was then thrown into the fir and burned, 
rhis method entailed the ¢ uction of ick ful nd pan ! 
a very large consumption of fyel. It iiso expensive Sa s 
Another disadvantage was the evil odors in the neighh« od wl this 
process was carried out. 

On or about the ist of June of this el Litticton, of the 
Signal Corps, was detailed to the con \ nd recla tion depart- 
ment of this camp. ‘The idea of a plant for the treatment of thi 
kitchen waste, whereby the useful elements cou! be conserved. 4 
propesed by him, and I immediately authorized him to proceed with it 
This agent for the treatment of these kitchen slops was a niter cake, a 
large percentage of which is sulphu acid. For such ils as W ’ 
available for use in this precess we looked to the barrels and odd r 
ibout the camp. \ little money spent in pr hasing copper s« n- 
ing used in the filter boxes. I inclose herewith a blue print sho ’ 
the entire plant necessary in this produ with instructions for using 
it. After a trial of 26 days a repott was made of the results 
Cost of = $97 
Freight r cal 39 
Hauling 2 i 20) 

156 
Saving on \ 1, 26 « at 16 cords pel : $5.50 17 
Hauling on \ 1, 75 uck 4 t $5 75 
F ht on t io cent pe cord z 
Recovery of 200 pounds daily, at 15 nts per pound TSO 
Fer er p! ] sa 0 
; } 
Th ibove statement proved to be litil P 
( sts were not included in the report and tl ste of ti 
to be obtained for the grease which w d w ! the 
have been able to obtain, which is 12 it tead 15 I 
will reduce the savings by $130 o that the 1 sa 9 1 i he 
neighborhood of $2,980, inst ead « $3,110 

Since the niter cake was purchased as above, it has been found that 
this is a by-product of a local chemica] concert Ct nd it is 
eonsidered a waste on their hands. An agrees ered into 
between this office and that concern wher nitel ke 
without charge, the only condition bein l is h d 
away at frequent intervals, so that the w nt wi t 
! objectionable Our conservation divisi tru ™ 
tailed on this work ling the niter cak I it. wh : 
the organizations receive it when they de > i} - 
mated wood consump tion is one third of a cord pe la) 

The rendering plant is an improvised affair which has n abl Ip 
to the present time to care r the limited amount of se deri ved 
from kitchens with the smali fo1 now.in th amp I ild not be 








IU 


able to take care of that derived from the camp at maximum strength. 
In my opinion the results of this experiment 
und show a very considerable saving to the Government, not only in 
the product obtained but in the saving of wood and the construction of 
furnaces for evaporating the water under the old system. In this sys- 
tem there is absolutely no waste. The water in which the slops are 
treated comes out nearly pure, excepting for an acid taste, and this 
water is found be a protection against both flies and mosquitoes. 
What runs off goes into the streams of the neighborhood and is not 


obj tionable. 

I xm inclosing the blue prints and rules for this work. The 
method seems to be as nearly as possible * fool-vroof.” The results for 
disposal of garbage are also good here. The grease derived is sold to a 
contractor in the vicinity, and the saving comes purely from liquid 
of the kitchens, 


I trust this will give you the information which you desire. 





the 


Wiiste 





Very truly, yours, 
L. W. V. KENNON, 
Colonel, Infantry, Commandiag 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR BUILDING AND OPERATING THE PORTABLE NITER-CAKE 
WATER-TREATMENT OUTFIT. 

Action: The action of this filter depends upon the effect of sulphuric 
acid on the soaps and emulsified solutions in waste water. The acid is 
added to the outfit in the form of niter cake, which is an acid salt and 
is about one-third acid. The effect of the acid is to coagulate and make 
insoluble all of the soaps and greases and all of the albuminous and 
starchy matter, which, according to the amount of grease in contact 
with if, either settles or rises to the top of the water in the barrel. 

Coustruction: Two ordinary barrels of the 50-gallon size are required 
and about 15 feet b. m. of 1-inch lumber for the box, one piece of screen, 


iwo pieces of 1-inch pipe, and one elbow. The accompanying sketch 
shows the details of the parts of the box, and the assembled box in a cut- 
away barrel, giving sizes and details. The mortise and tenon is neces- 
sary on the bottom boards, as they support the niter cake and the acid 
of the cake would soon destroy any nails. Alli joints should be made 


eper about one-fourth inch to allow the water to run through, and the 
tenon joints should be made loose to allow for swelling of the lumber. 
Side boards may be nailed to the support pieces, The screcn set on 


top of the niter-cake box is to remove any solid matter. The frame is 


imply four boards nailed and braced with a bottom of 20-mesh coppel1 

reen. The iron overflow pipe, standard 1-inch size, should be tapped 
in about 10 inches from the bottom and should extend to within 10 
inches of the top of barrel when bent. The purpose of this pipe is to 
keep the water level in the barrel about 3 inches above the bottom of the 
niter-cake be insuring 2 contact between the niter cake and any water 
in the barre! and aiding the treatment of the entering water. The hait 
barrel is used for additional settling and is allowed to overflow from 


the top to any place. 


Operation: The niter-cake box Is filled with the cake and set fn the 


barrel, sereen set on top, and it is ready for use. Pour all water, pan 
drippings. soups, and beverages through the sereen, using some judg- 
meni about overleading the outfit. When the barrel has been filled, it 
will start overflowing and will not be very well treated, but on standing 
this will be corrected by increased acidulation. The water collecting in 
the second barrel should be almost transparent, have an acid or vinegar- 


! 


like odor, and when tasted with the tip of the tongue should be strongly 
acid The proper separation of grease should be visible, and any 
water coming over showing the original characteristies should be run 
iirough again. The presence of any particles in the overflow water 
shows that the accumulation has reached the overflow pipe in the bottom 
of the barrel, and the water should be drawn off and the sludge cleaned 
out Grease should be skimmed from the top as often as seen to ac- 
cumulate and kept for rendering. This grease is not edible, but is 
valuable It may be handled by any rendering method. 

SUCCESS OF OPERATION OF NITER CAKE WATER-TREATMENT OUTFIT. 

Since the proper operation of the barrel depends primarily on the 
introduction of sulphuric acid, and since the sulphuric acid is obtained 
by the dissolving of niter cake, it is absolutely essential that strict 
attention be given the following important points: 

1. Niter-cake box: The niter-cake box must at all times contain a 


quantity of niter cake. To insure this the box should be inspected and 


filled to within 2 inches of the screen, daily, at 7.30 and 11.30 a. m. 
and 4.30 p. m. 

2. Water level: During the day, the water level in the barrel must 
be about 3 inches in the niter cake (the water level is regulated by mov- 


ing the overflow pipe). Thus *the waste water being in 
iact insures the dissolving of sufficient niter cake 


NoTE At night the overflow pipe may be lowered to a position neces- 


constant con- 








sary to bring the water level just below the niter-cake box, the purpose 
being to stop dissolving through the night, which would only cause an 
overacid solution, thereby wasting niter cake. 

3. Overloading: The liquids must be poured into the barrel slowly, 
so that the separated solids will not be stirred up and forced out 
through the overtlow pipe, and so that the waste water will have 
sufficient time to be mixed with the acid. This is very important from 
both the standpoints of sanitation and conservation. 

4. Placing: The strainer, niter-cake box, and exterior of barrel 


must be kept clean. Camp sanitary requirements demand that the bar- 


rel be clean ut all times. To meet these requirements the strainer 
should be kept covered and always policed immediately after the waste 
water is poured through: the retained solids in the strainer being 


emptied into the No. 2 garbage can (this can to contain all solid gar 











bage, except coffee and tea grounds and eggshells). 

5. Removal of grease and sludge: At least twice daily the grease 
should be skimmed from the barrel and put into the No. 1 garbage 
can, the sludge to be cleaned from the bottom of the barrel when- 
ever the accumulation reaches the overflow in the bottom of the barrel: 
this sludge to be put in the No. 1 garbage can, 

6. Caution: Niter cake should always be handled with a shovel, as 
it should not come in contact with the clothing or skin. Niter cake 
being an acid salt is destructive; however, it is not toxie and has good 
disinfectant litic The supernatant liquid from the overflow half 
barrel may |! ed for keeping down the flies and mosquitoes by simply 
sprinkling it about 


GARBAGE SEPARATION AND DISPOSAT 

1. Bach organization will provide itself with two 46-gallon galvanized- 
fron garbage cans. 

These cans will be numbered 1 and 2, respectively, using 10-inch black 
figures. 


are entirely satisfactory | 
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The cans so numbered will be used as follows: 

Garbage can No. 1: To receive all meat scraps (not fish), fats, bones, 
grease, and sludge from filter barrel, and all condemned or spoiled food 
articles containing fats. 

Garbage can No. 2: To receive all other solid garbage except coffee 

and tea grounds and eggshells. 
Coffee and tea grounds and eggshells to be burned in the field ranges. 
2. All garbage from the Ne. 2 can will be collected daily and deliy- 
ered to the No. 2 garbage platform located approximately 2 miles west 
of Liberty Park on the Tuckaseigee Road, at Rhyne farm. 

All grease, meat scraps, bones, etc... from the No. 1 can will be col- 
lected daily and delivered to the rendering plant located about one- 
fourth mile in rear of camp library. 

3. solid garbage will be separated and disposed of as above 
specified. 

All liquid waste, such as pan drippings, dishwater, soups, beverages, 
etc., will be run through the niter-cake filter barrel. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FRANK REAVIS, 


OF NEBRASKA, 
IN tne House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, June 11, 1918. 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address deliv- 
ered by Senator Lenroot at a loyalty convention held recently 
in Lincoln, Nebr. 

The address is as follows: 

AN 


HON. C. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR LENROOT, 

A year ago America accepted the decision of war, but without 
great enthusiasm. While the Nation responded loyally to every 
appeal and made plain that it would stand back of the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war, the minds of many of vur 
people were vague and confused as to our aims and purposes. 
For nearly three years Europe had been fighting, and during 
that entire time it was the hope afid expectation that America 
would not become involved. The presidential campaign of 1916 
was won by President Wilson upon the issue that “ He kept us 
out of war.” While the invasion of Belgium in the early days of 
the war, thus violating its neutrality, shocked us, while the ad- 
mission by the Gerinan officials that the Belgium treaty was to 
be considered as nothing but a “scrap of paper” troubled us, 
we still looked upon it as a European quarrel that did not di- 
rectly concern us. However, as the days and months and years 
went by it became more clear that this was not a European quar- 
rel over the bulance of power or for commercial rivalry, but 
that there was a deen-set purpose in the minds of the autocracy 
of Germany to conquer and ‘e the world. 

The sinking of the Lusitania was one of the greatest crimes in 
history, but Germany’s promise that the offense would not be re- 
peated made us feel that if she did not have any concern for the 
laws of humanity she did fear us and would respect our rights; 
but on January 381, 1917, when Germany announced that she 
would resume her ruthless and unrestricted submarine warfare, 
it became plain to us all who were familiar with the facts in che 
situation that peace could not much longer continue between the 
United States and the German Government. Germany carried 
out her threats; she did sink American vessels, did destroy 
American lives, did attempt to influence the American Congress 
by the use of money, did by her authorized spies and agents 
destroy American property, and the result was the declaration 
of war on April 6, 1917. [t was unfortunate that in the early 
days of this war the aims and purposes of America were so 
vaguely stated by those in authority. We realize more fully now 
than we did then that this is not a war primarily to make the 
world “safe for democracy,” although it will do that when it is 
won; it is not primarily to restore Belgium or safeguard the 
rights and liberties of small nations, although it will do that 
when it is won; it is not, exeept incidentaily, to protect our 
rights upon the seas, although those rights are included in what 
we fight for; this is really a war to save America, to preserve 
American ideals and the principles upon which this great Repub- 
lic was established. 

We are in it, and it must go on until we win it. We can 
safely allow ourselves to stop short of complete defeat of 
German autocracy. We can not negotiate with a man who re- 
gards treaties as “mere scraps of paper,” who makes proaitses 
only to brenk them, who has no respect for any law, human or 
divine. We must tight on until we enn oegotiate with a Govern- 
ment responsible to the German people themselves; then, and 
not until then, ean we begin to think of peace, 

In the eouduet ef this war there should be no polities, 20 
purtisanship. Patriotism never should be a politieal issue; it 
“an not properly be a political issue between loyal Americans. 


yer 
ii~ 


not 


the 
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Whatever differences may exist between political parties, there 
should be no differences in the support of our Government in 
time of war. In all matters in relation to the conduct of the 
war party lines should be forgotten, and everyone should forget 
that he is a Republican or a Democrat, and remember only 
that we are all Americans. 

Nevertheless, political parties should be instrumentalities for 
the creation of a correct public sentiment in the support of the 
war, and the subject of my talk to-day is “ The patriotism of the 
Republican Party.” It was a deep and burning patriotism that 
created the Republican Party, and that patriotism is as active 
to-day in this crisis as it was in its earlier days. 

While never claiming any monopoly of patriotism, the ma- 
jority of the great leaders of our country during more than 
half a century, in war and in peace, have been Republicans. 
Without underestimating the value of others, there are three 
names that the whole world has delighted to honor—Lincoln, 
Grant, and MeKinley. We take pride in the fact that they were 
Republicans, and it is peculiarly fitting to-day that we recall 
the patriotism of these men. When we contemplate this war in 
which we are engaged, the struggles and sacrifices that may be 
before us, we heed to remember these men and emulate them: 
Lincoln, the patient, brave, far-seeing man, gentle as a wormun, 
but firm as a rock; Grant, with his dogged determination to 
win—Grant, without whose marvelous genius as a militury com- 
mander the war would have been prolonged and possibly lost; 
and MeKinley, the brave soldier and great statesman. 

Peace we all desire; peace we all long for. The day will come 
when America will repeat the words of Grant, “ Let us have 
peace”; but as he did not speak these words until the victory 
was won and the Union saved, so America will not speak them 
until this war is won and our liberties are preserved. Until 
victory comes we will rather remember Grant’s words, “ I propose 
to fight it out on this line if it takes all summer.” But it is not my 
purpose to-day to speak of the past. I wish to speak of the 
patriotism and unselfish devotion to country of the Republican 
Party in this great struggle for the very existence of our Re- 
publie. 

In all history no party out of power has more disinterestedly 
and whole-heartedly supported the Government than has the 
Republican Party in this war. Its only desire has been to help 
President Wilson in the prosecution of the war to victory. It 
has in Congress repeatedly surrendered political advantage in 
order to sustain the President, it has refrained from criticism 
under great provocation, it has seen incompetency in some de- 
partments, it has seen partisanship in some cases taking the 
place of patriotism, but realizing the magnitude of the under- 
taking, realizing that mistakes will occur, that more or less 
extravagance is to be expected in the beginning, realizing this, it 
has kept silent when it might have spoken. Republicans have 
constantly kept in mind the need of a united country, and that 
it is better to endure to a certain point some evils than to bring 
on greater ones through their exposure. We had hoped, too, as 
the months went by and war activities became better organized, 
that incompetency and extravanganee would be remedied. We 
huve always, however, asserted our right to criticize when criti- 
cism would be helpful, and we shall exercise that right in the 
future. 

We regret this administration is conducting the war as a par- 
tisan matter. No other anation has done this. In every other 
nation every political party has been consulted and been given a 
participation in the administration of the government. In every 
other nation associated with us in this war there are coalition 
cabinets representing the whole people. In the United States 
aione the administrative side of the Government has beer 
dueted in a partisan way, and yet Republicans have ungrudg- 
ingly given the administration their support and will continue 
to do so. 

Presideat Wilson called upon the Republicans for help only 
when bis own party leaders deserted him, and it is a matter of 
pride that Republicans have never failed to come to his rescue 
upon any measure necessary to properly prosecute the war. Re- 
publican party lines have never been drawn upon any war meas- 
ure. We claim no special credit for this, for our duty is to our 
country, irrespective of who may be its President. 

In both Senate and House the Republicans have voted for and 
actively supported all measures necessary to carry on the war. 
As I have said, we do not claim any special credit for this, for we 
performed only our duty. We have not asked for the thanks of 
the Democratic Party in what we have done, but we had a righ 
to expect that, in the face of this record, Democrats would not, 
at the very least, deny the patriotism of the Republican Party. 
But what are the facts? Last year there was an election to fill 
@ vacancy in New Hampshire caused by the death of Mr. Sullo- 
way, a Republican. In the campaign following Democratic ora- 
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tors sent into that district by the Democratic national com- 
mittee, in their speeches stated that a vote for the Republican 
candidate was a vote for the Kaiser. Nevertheless, the Republi- 
"an candidate was elected, and he has been a loyal supporter of 
all war measures since he has been a Member of the House. He 
was known to be loyal throughout the campaign, but for the sake 
of political advantage alone, Democrats tried to place the stamp 
of disloyalty upon the Republican candidate and the Republican 
Party in New Hampshire. Last June there was a special elec- 
tion in Indiana to fill a vaeancy caused by the death of Mr. Com- 
stock, a Republican. The Republicans nominated a loyal sup- 
porter of the war; the Democrats nominated a man who had 
been a Member of Congress until March 4, 1917, a man who was a 
professed pacifist, a man who had opposed preparedness meas- 
ures in Congress, preparedness measures advocated by President 
Wilson. Nevertheless, President Wilson in a letter indorsed the 
pacifist candidate; but, as in New Hampshire, the Republican 
candidate was elected, and he has been a loyal supporter of all 
war measures in the House. 

The first partisan speech made on the floor of either House of 
Congress since the war began was made on January 21 of this 
year in the Senate by a Democrat. His text was: “ Republican 
leaders in and out of Congress are undoubtedly seeking to make 
politics out of this war.” This speech was followed on February 
4 by the insertion in the REcorp by Mr. Ferris, a Democratic 
Member of the House, of an editorial by ex-Governor Glynn, bit- 
terly attacking the Republican Party. A few weeks afterwards 
Mr. FeEerrRtIs was elected chairman of the Democratic congres- 
sional committee. 

A little later the Wisconsin senatorial campaign came on, and 
I shall touch upon-that only because it reveals the methods and 
unfairness of the Democratic Party, and we must be prepared 
to meet like methods in the campaign next fall. 

The finger of suspicion had unjustly been pointed at the 
loyalty of Wisconsin. Loyalty was the issue. I was nominated 
as the Republican candidate upon that issue. Although as a 
Member of the House I had voted for the declaration of war 
and every war measure since, although President Wilson had 
frequently called me to the White House to cénfer upon war 
measures, and I had by speeches and votes and in every possible 
way supported him, an attack was begun upon the loyalty of 


the Republican nominee. I regret to say that such attack was 
partici ‘ated in by President Wilson in an indirect way. It was 
followed by the Democratic national committee, by the Demo- 


cratic candidate, by the Democratic newspapers, and a score 
of Democratic Senators and Representatives sent to Wisconsin. 
The voters of Wisconsin were told they could not be loyal unless 
they supported the Democratic candidate. Billboards from one 
end of the State to the other were covered with the statement 


that “Wilson wants Davies. His defeat will bring joy to 
Potsdam and gloom to Washington.” Finally, Vice President 
Marshall came into the State. In a speech at Madison, the 
capital, he said: - 

I came to Wisconsin to find if 100,000 Republicans will not count the 
loss of partisanship cheap if thereby Wisconsin may be saved to the 
Union. 

He said some other things which I shall refer to in a few 
moments, 


The Wisconsin soldiers still in the United States, under the 
statutes of the State, had the right to vote at their camps. A 
large number of them were stationed at Camp Grant, at Roek- 
ford, Ill. A few days before the election the following advertise- 
ment was published, two columms in width, in a Rockford paper: 

To the Wisconsin soldiers at Camp Grant: Tuesday, April 2, you are 
Senator from Wisconsin to succeed 
President Wilson, your Commander in Chief, 
Americans to vote for Joseph E. Davies for United 
Davies's election means joy at Washington and gloom 
Davies's defeat means gloom at Washington and joy at 


Senator Paul O. Husting. 
desires all loyal 
States Senator. 
at Berlin. 
Berlin.” 

To say to soldiers in the service that their Commander in 
Chief desires them to vote a certain way is indefensible from 
any standpoint. I, of course, freely acquit President Wilson of 
any knowledge of this outrage. It may be interesting to note 
what the vote of this camp was, following this appeal to obey 
their Commander in Chief—the Republicaa nontinee received 
576 votes at this camp and the Democratic candidate 403 votes. 

I shall not speak of misrepresentations made by the Demo- 
cratic organizations; I am giving you simply some illustrations 
of the methods employed. Notwithstanding these methods, the 
Republican candidate was elected, but following his election 
the Democratic national committee issued a statement on April 4, 
quoting from the speech of Vice President Marshall, which I 
have referred to, in part, as follows: 


It makes no difference how pure and patriotic the purposes of the 
Republican candidate may be, to be elected he is now bidding for the 
vote of the German sympathizer, for the vote of the traitor, for ths vote 
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of the seditionist 
hidebound in 
President or 


for the vote of the pacifist, for the vote of the man so 
that he rejoices at every mistake made by the 
advisors, or the vote of the man who is willing to 


polities 


his 


make an inglorious peace, for the vote of the disappointed profiteer, and 

the vote of the man who wanted our citizens ana our ships to stay off 

the high sea and who wanted an embargo piaced upon the sale of 

munitions of war in the markets of the wor!d. By these votes and 

these alone can the Republican candidate hene to be elected, for Mr, 

Davies does not seek them and would, I believe, svorn to receive them, 
The nutional committee adds: 





rh tatement of the accurately Cescribed the cam- 
paign, which results in Mr. Lenroov’s election by a small majority. 

As I was the candidate referred to, I can say that the English 
F luge is not sufficiently strong to adequately characterize the 

lseness of this charge. 

Phat the people of Wisconsin knew that it was false is demon- 
strated by the fact that such a storm of protest went up after 


the Vice President’s speech that it was certain the Republican 
candidate would win. The people of Wisconsin knew that 
neither the Republican candidate nor any Republican speaker 
nor the Republican Party organization was bidding for disloyal 


voters. They knew that every speech made by Republicans was 
loyalty speech, denouncing disloyalty and pleading for support 
of thi War to victory. 
But we have other evidence disproving the charge of the 
Democratic committee. The pro-German vote of Wisconsin, as 


elsewhere, is naturally confined very largely to those of German 
blood. It is cruel to assume that all citizens of German blood 
are disloyal, for such is not the case. We have citizens of Ger- 
man blood or ancestry who are just us patriotic as any other 
citizens of our country; but it is true that of those who are for 
Germany first and America second a large majority of them 
are of German blood. The majority of the Germans in Wisconsin 

confined to 14 counties out of the 71 in the State. This 


sroup of German counties was carried by the Democratic candi- 
a plurality of more than 16,000 votes over the Republi- 
cnn candidate The in which it was admitted that 
practicall) of the voters were loyal were carried by the Re 
publican candidate by a plurality of more than 30,000 votes over 
the Democraticgandidate. So the fact is, as shown from the re 
turns, if the election had been dependent upon the German coun- 
of Wisconsin the Democratic candidate would have 


elected, 


date Dy 


counties 


11 


been 


ties 
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tie 


I have taken time to recite these facts only because they 
indicate the policy that the Democratic Party will pursue in the 
full electi Republicans will resent these methods wherever 
employed, but they will not retaliate by using similar methods. 
is will not attack the loyalty of President Wilson or 
of the Democratic Party. On the contrary, they will continue 
to support the Democratic administration in all necessary war 
measures in the future as they have in the past. The Republi- 
can Party in this war is not following the example of the Demo- 
cratie Party in the Civil War. Comparisons are odious, but in 
view of what has transpired we have a right to compare the 
patriotism of the Republican Party in this war with that of the 
Democratic Party in the Civil War. I quote from the platform 
of the Democratic Party adopted on August 29, 1864, at Chicago: 


Ss 


Lhe public “il 


Resolved, That this convention does explicitly declare, as the senst 
of the American people, that after four years of failure to restore the 
Union by the experiment of war, during which, under the pretense of 


a military necessity or war power higher than the Constitution, the Con 
stitution itself has been discegarded in every part and public liberty and 
private right alike trodden down and the material prosperity of the 
country essentially impaired; Justice, bumanity, liberty, and the public 


welfare demand that immediate efforts be made for a cessation of hos- 
tilities, with a view to the ultimate convention of the States or other 
peaceable means to the end that, at the earliest practicable moment, 
peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of the States. 

Resolved, That the aim and object of the Democratic Party is to 
preserve the Federal Union and the rights of the States unimpaired, 
and they hereby declare that they consider that the administrative 


usurpation of extraordinary and dangerous powers not granted by the 
Constitution—the subversion of the civil by military law in States not 
in insurrection; the arbitrary military arrest, 
sentences of American citizens in States where civil law exists in 
force; the suppression of freedom of speech and of the press; 
of the right of asylum; 


tu) 
the denia: 
the open end avowed disregard ef State righis: 
the employment of unusual test oaths; and the interference with and 
denial of the right of the people to bear arms in their defense—is 
calculated to prevent a restoration of the Union and the perpetuation 
of’ a government deriving its just powers from the consent of the 
governed. 

We have a right to be proud of the splendid record the Re- 
publican Party is making in this war. Weare glad for the sake 
of our country that there are no such party differences now as 
the Civil War. 
of both parties are equally patriotic. Only a few men, seeking 
political advantage, would make it appear otherwise, The effort 
by some to make this a war of, for, and by the Democratic Party 
will fail. This is not a Democratic war; it is not a Republican 
war: it isan American war, and in carrying it through to victory 
there will be “ glory enough for all.” 


there were it 


imprisonment, trial, and | 


The fact is that the rank and file 
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To win this war organization is necessary and every existing 
organization should be utilized; both Republican and Demo- 
cratic organizations can be most helpful; every speech that is 
made in the campaign should be a loyalty speech; with every 
speaker “America first, partisanship second ” should be the con- 
trolling sentiment. No opportunity should be lost by either 
party to impress upon the people the righteousness and justice 
of the war and that we must go on with it until we win it. 
President Wilson may not call Republicans into consultation ; 
he may not appoint Republicans in his Cabinet; nevertheless, 
Republicans will support him in all proper war measures, be- 
cause he is the President of the United States, because he is 
Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy. If Democrats de- 
sert him in the future, as in the past, on vital war measures, the 
Republicans will furnish votes enough to put them through; 
but in doing so we support the Government of which we are a 
part, and neither Senators nor Congressmen should be rubber 
stamps. 

President Wilson has his responsibilities as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy in the prosecution of the war, and 
Congress has its responsibilities in regard to legislation neces- 
sary to carry on the war. As the President should not, if he 
could, delegate his responsibilities to Congress, so Congress 
It is his duty 
to recommend to Congress such legislation as he thinks necessary. 
If he asks for more men, we will provide them. If he needs 
more money, we will appropriate it. In everything necessary in 
connection with the Army and the Navy we will follow him, but 
we should not permit any man, without protest, to determine 
What are war measures and what are not. That Congress should 
cletermine for itself. Every power necessary to enable President 
Wilson to carry on the war to victory should be granted him, but 


| all other powers vested in Congress should be as carefully 











| are rapidly being remedied. 


| way 


cuarded in time of war as in time of peace. The record of the 
past 12 months in the way of war preparations is not altogether 
inspiring. The incompetency in carrying on our aircraft pro- 
gram is disheartening, The record of the first six months in 
our shipping program is one which we do not like to think about. 
The delay in securing heavy artillery we deplore. The reeord 
of the past 12 months must not be repeated ; the American people 
will not tolerate it; it will not be repeated, because at last we 
are beginning to recognize that publicity is of greater value in 
war preparations than concealment of plans and preparations 
from the enemy. When we appropriated $640,000,000 for aero- 
planes we were told that the public must not have any information 
concerning the details of the aircraft program, for such informa- 
tion would be of value to the enemy. The result is that up until 
a short time ago we had sent but one combat aeroplane to France. 
I have not observed that our boast a year ago that we would 
have 20,000 aeroplanes in I'rance by the 1st of July deterred 
Germany in any way in her fighting. It would have been better 
to have had greater publicity, and, as a result, a thousand com- 
bat aeroplanes in France to-day than concealment and silence 
and only one “ over there”? manufactured in America. We must 
have less boasting about what we are going to do and more 
doing of what we have set out to accomplish. 

Congress is powerless to prevent incompetence and waste of 
money. All Congress can do is to provide the means with which 
to prosecute the war and through its committees investigate the 
expenditures which it authorizes. The result, then, must rest 


| with the executive department of the Government and with the 


American people. I say with the American people, because when 
incompetence and waste exist the force of public opinion is the 


only remedy. 


And public opinion is already making itself felt and conditions 
In the aircraft division we have at 
last a man at the head who will produce aeroplanes, who will 
do less talking but get more action. So in our shipping pro- 
gram, we now have a man in charge who will bring to the serv- 
ice of the Gevernment the same great capacity and executive 
ability that he has shown in private life. Theorists must give 
to practical men, and instead of conducting experiments 
without progress we must utilize what we have and get results. 
Publicity in our preparation for war is one of the best aids 
that President Wilsoa can have. We have assumed to place 
upon him duties and responsibilities that no living man could by 
himself perform. He must act through others, and the Ameri- 
can people demand that the men selected by him be the best the 
country has. Whenever and wherever he has made incompetent 
selections the facts should be made known to him and to the 
country, so that he may replace them with others fit for the job. 
That President Wilson should weleome this goes without suy- 
ing. To win the war is his great desire, as it is that of every 
loyal American, apd constructive criticism will help him in his 
great task. I would say in this connection that anything but 
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constructive criticism should not and will not be tolerated by 
the American people. Any man who will criticize for political 
advantage or for the purpose of destroying the confidence of the 
American people in President Wilson should be condemned in 
exactly the same way as he should be condemned who would 
shield incom»yr#re and extravagance for fear that its exposure 
might hurt esse one politically. 

But we ms not lose sight of the fact that notwithstanding 
we have not ta the last 12 months made the progress that we 
had hoped to make, nevertheless we have accomplished great 
things. We have more than a million and a half.of men under 
arms, the best Army physically, mentally, and morally ever 
raised in the history of the world; men eager to get into the 
fight, eager to meet the German foe and do their part for Amer- 
ica and civilization. We have a Navy of which every American 
is proud—a Navy that in the past 12 months has made a record 
of wonderful accomplishment. 

And we must remember, too, that in this gigantic undertaking 
it is inevitable that there will be a degree of incompetence and 
extravagance. It is inevitable that there will be some mistakes 
made. We have no right to complain that such things have oc- 
curred, for they have accompanied every war. The only demand 
that we have the right to make is that incompetence and ex- 
travaganece, when discovered, shall not be continued, and that 
the agencies elected to carry out our undertakings shall be 
chosen with regard to their qualifications to perform the duties 
imposed upon them. 

‘he Republican Party is fortunate in that it is not compelled 
to raise any false issues in the coming campaign. We do not 
need to attack the loyalty of the Democrats in order to make an 
issue. We hope every Democratic nominee next fall will be 
loyal in support of the war and that the only issue between the 
two parties will be, Which can best be trusted to wisely legis- 
late in matters indirectly connected with the war and meet and 
solve the great economic questions which will confront us fol- 
lowing the war? Upon this issue the Republican Party is su- 
premely confident of the verdict of the American people. 

The Republican Party to-day is united as it has not been for 

decade. Its rank and file are united because they realize 
ihat the country needs the Republican Party. 

It was Republican dissension that placed the Democratic 
Party in power; it is Republican unity that will put it out of 
power. The beginning will be made next November, and the 
job will be finished in 1920. The Republican Party realizes 
its responsibility. No political party can succeed in the future 
that does not serve the highest ideal- of the Nation, and when 
this war is over, when America is saved, these ideals will be 
even higher than ever before. 

In this war the American people have learned anew to make 
sacrifices for their country. Thousands of our boys will never 
come back. There will be mourning in many homes before this 
war is done; and when the war is won our people will deter- 
mine that because of these sacrifices America shall be a better 
place for all of its people than it ever has been. 

Unselfish service coupled with ability to wisely serve will 
be demanded. The grest economic problems that will confront 
us must be met and solved, not from the standpoint of any 
class or section but from the standpoint of the Nation. Giving 

privilege here to a class and there to a section is not states- 
ianship and will not be tolerated. 

The Republican Party has earned the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people, and it will be commissioned by them to undertake 
and earry through the great problems of reconstruction made 
necessary by the war. As our motive has been “America first ” 
in the war, so the Republican Party will continue to be for 
“America first” when the war is over. This will not be diffi- 
cult, for it has always been for “America first” when others 
have not in our economic affairs. The protective principle is 
2 Republican principle, and will continue to be; but the prin- 
ciple underlying a protective tariff will have a much wider 
aipplication in the future. 

The Republican tariff policy is for the protection of American 
laboring men, primarily through the levying of duties at the 
customhouse, but in the future we must apply the principle of 
protection to a much wider field than heretofore. We must pro- 
tect the individual incentive and ambition of men to a wider 
degree than in the past. Every man must be given a chance to 
achieve the best things in life, so that success or failure will 
depend upon him alone. The rights of labor must be protected, 
so that it will not be exploited or oppressed by capital; the 
rights of capital must be protected, so that it shall not be 
opuressed by labor. In the future in America labor and capital 
‘Tet not look upon each other as enemies; they must cooperate 
us triends. Agriculture must be dealt with fairly. The large 
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margin between what the farmer receives and what the con- 
sumer pays must be cut down. If we could divide the unneces- 
sary expense in distribution between the producer and the con- 
sumer, the farmer would receive more and the consumer would 
pay less than he does to-day. All industries must be brought 
into closer cooperation. The political demagogue who would 
array class against class, who profits by hate and feeds on 
discord, should not be tolerated in any party. 

The problems which will arise following the war must be 
solved upon the basis of justice and equity. They must be 
solved in such a way as will give to all of our people an ever- 
widening field of liberty; not political power, but the good of 
the whole people must be the aim. We must make of Amerie 
to an ever-increasing degree a land where the highest ideals of 
man shall find their full fruition. We must by wise legislation 
and administration protect every man in every sphere—protect 
him in his rights and in his property, furnish incentive to 
every laudable ambition, prevent his being exploited and op- 
pressed by others, and thus give full rein to all the better 
instincts and higher ideals of men. 

The Republican Party was born because its founders had a 
newer conception of liberty and the rights of men. The Nation 
went through fire because of the principles the Republican 
arty proclaimed, but the Nation came out of that fire united 
and purified and the principles which gave the Republican 
’arty birth were established. 

This Nation is again going through fire; again in the onward 
march of civilization still higher ideals are to be established. 
Again the great opportunity for service comes to the Repub- 
lican Party. It will not fail to accept the opportunity, and 
through its instrumentality new foundations of liberty and 
justice will be laid so deep and broad that they will never be 
overthrown. 

This will be the mission of the Republican Party, and as it 
had a glorious past so will it have a glorious future in the 
service of mankind. 
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In roe House or Representatives, 
Thursday, June 13, 1918. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, as President 
Wilson very aptly said a few days ago, “ Politics is adjourned.” 
The thoughts of the people-are turned not to politics but to ques- 
tions relating to the war. They have no time to waste on small 
matters. 

The sessions of the Sixty-fifth Congress have been the most 
important of any Congress in the history of the Nation. Believ- 
ing that it will be of interest and value have a connected 
statement reviewing the legislation that has been passed by the 
House, this statement has been prepared. 

No attempt will be made to consider the 
important events that transpired prior 
United States into the war. They have 
purpose that is in mind, which is simply 
as it relates to War measures. 

THE 

The life of the Congress began March 4, 1917. On April 2, 
1917, it met in special session on proclamation by the Presi- 
dent. The entire Nation, indeed the world, understood the 
purpose of the session. The military maniacs of Germany had 
decreed that war must come. Obsessed with the idea of world 
dominion, crazed by the lust for blood, for power, for territory, 
Germany had sent forth the edict that the “dove of peace” 
should have no resting place in all the world. 

Earnest efforts had been made to keep our Nation neutral 
and to have the United States remain simply a spectator of 
the horrible holocaust of war that was despoiling Europe, devas- 
tating a continent, and destroying innumerable lives. President 
Wilson had dispatched note after note of protest against the 
conduct of Germany toward the United States. Promise after 
promise to respect the rights of the Nation were given by 
the German Government, but each was but “a scrap of paper.” 

Hope of remaining at peace would be built up only to be 
swept away. Deceit was practiced to mislead us. Cunningly 
devised plans of deception were laid. Intrigues were plotted 
against us. Spies were placed in our midst. Attempts were 
made to foment internal disturbances. Both lives and property. 
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were destroyed. Efforts were made to involve the Nation in war 


NICO, 


with J International law was trampled under foot with 
a deliberation that was devilish. 

No wonder that Von Rintelen, a German spy who operated in 
the United States and who is said to be a cousin of the Kaiser, 
exclaimed: 

liow loathsome I feel! low this dirty work sticks to me! When 
i! war ends I shall take a bath in carbolic acid. 


that Capt, von Papen, another German spy, said: 


My God! I would give everything in the world to be in the trenches 
where I could do the work of a gentleman. 
THE WA® RESOLUTION, 
All efforts of the President and the Nation to maintain a 


neutral status and preserve peace proved abortive. On the night 





of April 2, 1917, the President addressed a joint session of Con- 
gress. He said: 

With a profound sense of the solemn and even tragical character of 
the step I am taking and of the grave responsibilities which it involves, 
but unhesitating obedience to what I deem my constitutional duty, I 
ndvi that the Congress declare the recent course of the Imperial 
German Government to be in fact nothing less than war against the 
Government and people of the United States; that it formally accept the 
status of belligerent which bas thus been thrust upon it; and that it 

» immediote steps not only to put the country in a more thorough 
» of deiease but also to exert all its power and employ all its 
irces to bring the Government of the German Empire to terms and 
the war. 

On the night of April 4, 1917, the Senate passed Senate joint 


It reads as follows: 
the 


resolution No, 1. 
cd 





sol , That state of war between the United States and the 
imperial German Government which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States is hereby formally declared; and that the President be, 
and he is hereby, authorized and direeted to employ the entire naval 
und inilitary forces of the United States and the resources of the Gov- 
ernment to carry on war against the Imperial German Government; and 
to bring the conflict to a successful determination all of the resources 
of the country are he — pledged by the Congress of the United States, 
On the mornil April 6, about 3 o'clock, the House passed 
the same resolution. A few Members, prompted, no doubt, by 
the hope that war might yet be averted, voted against it. The 
great majority, feeling that war had already begun, that it had 
heen thrust upon the United States by the German Government, 


voted for the resolution. 

The large crowd that was present when the vote was taken 
never witnessed a more impressive scene. It was a solemn 
moment. Members responded to the roll eall in low tones. All 
regretted that war had come to America. There was no en- 
{husiasm for war. But a condition had to be met, a fact had 
to be faced. The German war lords had thrust war upon us. 

While there were deep regrets at the coming of war, these 
regrets were not long allowed to oceupy the thoughts of Mem- 
bers, — one realized the gravity of the situation, the 
maguitude of the task before the Nation. So each mind was 
soon salad in the work of planning ways and means by 
which the Nation could best utilize its resources to successfully 
meet the emy and save itself from the humiliation, degrada- 





tion, and horror of defeat. 


THE EMERGENCY BOND ISSUE. 


Ae resources of the Nation were pledged for the purpose of 


winning the war. Never before had such large expenditures 
been made for war purposes as the warring nations of Europe 
were expending, Naturally the first thought of Congress was 


provisions to finance the war. 
14, 1917, the House passed the emergency bond- 
issue bill. It was the largest authorization for the issuance of 
bonds ever contained in any bill presented to any legislative 
body in the history of the world. It provided for the issuance 
ef bonds in the sum of $5,000,000,000 and ar additional issue 
of $2,000,000,000 one-year certificates of indebtedness. 

The bill passed with only one dissenting vote. That vote was 


al » 
to make 


On April 


east by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lonpon]. Thus, 
by the first step taken, Germany was put on notice that the 


‘rardless of cost, not to suffer 


the hands of any Soteion: power, 


United States was determined, 1 
defeat at 
INCREASE OF THE 


MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT, 


This bill passed the House on April 28, 1917. It previded for 
raising, organizing, and equipping the increments of the Reg- 
ular Army provided by the national-defense act of 1916; the 
drafting into the military service of the United States the 
National Guard and the National Guard Reserves; to raise by 
draft 500,000 enlisted men; and authorized the President, in 
his discretion, to raise and begin training an additional force 
of 500,000 men. Provision was made for voluntary enlistments. 

The original bill was amended in several essential particu- 
lars. The greatest contest was over the method of raising an 
army. Kach Member recognized the necessity for an army. 
Hach. one was strongly in favor of raising as large an army as 
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was needed. There was no division of sentiment on that prop- 
osition. There was, however, considerable difference of opinion 
as to the method of raising an army. 

Some favored the volunteer system; others preferred the 
selective-draft system. There was a vigorous contest. What 
is known as the Kahn amendment provided for the selective- 
draft system. This amendment prevailed. On the vote there 
were 313 ayes and 109 nays. On the final passage of the bill 
there were 397 ayes and 24 nays. Many Members who yoted 
for volunteers xlso voted for tle bill as amended by the Kahn 
amendment. My vote was cast first for volunteers and then 
for the bill as amended. Speaker Cr: was one of these, 
Before the final vote he said: 

By an overwhelming vote this morning this House votec to adopt 
the system of the selective draft. 1 did all that I knew bow honorably 
to prevent it, but when the House of Representatives has voiced its 
sentiments I go with it. [Applause.] I am going to vote for the volun- 
teer amendment, and then I am going to vote for the bill at last. 

The vote on this proposition was not a test of loyalty, patriot- 
ism, or Americanism. It has never been considered such a test 
by the President or anyone else acquainted with the facts. Ii 
was simply a difference of sree as to method. 

That the people of the Nation have never considered it such 
a test is clearly shown by the fact that a large number of the 
Members who voted for the volunteer system bave no opposition 
for renomination, and several Members who voted that way 
and have had opposition have already been renominated. 

There is not a district in the United States that would ek 
a man who is disloyal. The facts just recited show conclu 
sively that a vote on this question was not mide a test of di: 
loyalty. To argue that it was a test of loyalty is to charge a 
majority of the voters of a large number of districts with dis 
loyalty. It would be a malicious slander uttered by some evil 
minded person, or a false statement made by some one unac- 
quainted with the facts. 

Among the Members who voted for the volunteer system are 
the gentleman from Missouri, Hon. CuAmp Crarx, Speaker of 
the House, second only to the President both-in position and 
influence; the gentleman from North Carolina, Hon. Cravopi 
KITCHIN, chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, Demno- 
cratic floor leader, and the man on whom President Wil! 
strongly relies to raise the revenues with which to carry ou 
the war; the gentleman from Tennessee, Hon. Corpern Hut 
author of the income-tax law and a member of the Ways 1: 
Means Committee; the gentleman from North Carolina, Hon 
Spwarp W. Pou, chairman of the Committee on Rules and one 
of the administration leaders in the House; the gentleman from 
Tennessee, Hon. ints J. GArrerr, a member of the same con 
mittee and an acknowledged leader in the House; the gentleman 
from Alabama, Hon. 8S. Huserr Dent, Jr., the brilliant chairman 
of the Committee on Military Affairs; and the gentleman fr 
Tennessee, Hon. LEMUEL P. PADGET v, chairman of the Committ 
on Naval Affairs, who has performed such splendid service i 
building up a navy. 

Many others might be mentioned who have rendered gi 
service to the Nation in this crisis. Really no one who kno 
those 109 gentlemen would hesitate to say that for intelligence 
force of character, and patriotism they rank as high as any 
like number of men in Congress or anywhere else. So it \ 
not lack of pafriotism that caused them to vote for the volunte: 
system; nor was it want of force of character that caused the 
to vote for the bill after it was amended. 

All of these gentlemen named voted for the bill on its final 
passage. All are Demociats. Not one of them has opposition. 
Several other gentlemen, who voted each time as they did, have 
had opposition in the recent primaries and have overwhelmingly 
defeated their opponents, thus proving that they were regarded 
as being entirely loyal. 

The administrative features of the bill are so very familiar to 
the people of every county and probably every community t 
it is unnecessary to discuss them. 


K 


hat 
WAR-EXPENSE BILL. 


2) 


On May 2, 1917, the House passed the war-expense urgen! 
deficiency appropriation bill. The amount of money appropri- 
ated in it was approximately $3,000,000,000. This sum included 
$523,658,851 on account of the Navy and $2,982,537,933 for the 
Military Establishment. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr. Fitzgerald, stated to the 
House that a large amount of information was furnished to the 
committee of such highly confidential nature that it was deemed 
inexpedient from the standpoint of the public welfare to make 
publie the testimony. This information, of course, came from 


the military and naval authorities. 
As this money was to be spent for the public defense, and as 
the membership generally was willing and anxious to do every- 
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thing necessary for the defense of the Nation, the bill was dis- 
cussed only a short time and was passed by 362 ayes and 1 nay. 
Thus, again, the German Government was given to under- 
stand that there would be nothing left undone that was needed 
to defend the United States from her vicious and unholy attacks. 


ESPIONAGE ACT. 


The purpose of this bill may be briefly stated. It makes 
criminal certain acts that may injure the Government or give 
aid to the enemy and provides for the punishment of those acts, 
Obtaining or attempting to obtain any information relating to 
the national defense with the intent to injure, or with reason 
to believe it is to be used to injure, the United States ; communi- 
cating to any foreign person or government any information 
relating to the national defense with the intent to injure this 
Government; making or conveying false reports or statements 
with intent to interfere with the operation or success of the 
forces of the United States, or to promote the success of its 
enemies or in any manner willfully obstructing the service by 
causing insubordination, mutiny, and so forth; concealing any 
person who has committed any offense under this act; interfer- 
ing with shipping to foreign countries or injuring vessels en- 
caged in foreign commerce; using the mails for the purpose of 
urging treason, insurrection, or forcible resistance to any Jaw, 
are all made criminal offenses and punishable by severe penalties. 

It provided for the seizure of arms or munitions of war when 
such articles are being, or are intended to be, exported in viola- 
tion of war; and authorized the President to issue a proclama- 
iion prohibiting exportation of certain articles in the time of war. 

{t is not the object of this bill to restrict any American citizen 
in any just right he may have under the laws and the Consti- 
iution. Its purpose is to guard those rights, maintain and pro- 
iect the general welfare of our American institutions, and in- 
sure the perpetuation of the Nation. It will not affect the law- 
abiding citizen. It will affect the criminal and those who seek 
to hinder our success in this war. 

On May 16, 1918, section 3 was amended to read as follows: 


” 


Src. 8. Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall will- 
fully make or convey false reports or false statements with intent to 
uterfere with the operation or success of the military or naval 
srces of the United States, or to promote the success of its enemies, 
or shall willfully make or convey false reports or false statements, 
or say or do anything except by way of bona fide and not disloyal 
advice to an investor or investors, with intent to obstruct the sale 

the United States of bonds or other securities of the United States 
or the making of loans by or to the United States, and whoever, 
when the United States is at war, shall willfully cause, or attempt 
to cause, or incite or attempt to incite, insubordination, disloyalty, 
mutiny, or refusal of duty, in the military or naval forces of the 
United States, or shall willfully obstruct or attempt to obstruct 
the reeruiting or enlistment service of the United States, and who- 
ever, when the United States is at war, shall willfully utter, print, 
write, or publish any disloyal, profane, scurrilous, or abusive lan- 
suage about the form of government of the United States, or the 
Constitution of the United States, or the military or naval forces 
of the United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform 

the Army or Navy of the United States, or any language intended 
to bring the form of government of the United States, or the Con- 
titution of the United States, or the military or naval forces of the 
United States, or the flag of the United States, or the uniform of 
the Army or Navy of the United States into contempt, scorn, con- 
tumely, or disrepute or shall willfully utter, print, write, or publish 
any language intended to incite, provoke, or encourage wuletanes 
to the United States, or to promote the cause of its enemies, or shall 
willfully display the flag of any foreign enemy, or shall willfully by 
utterance, writing, printing, publication, or language spoken; urge, 
incite, or advocate any curtailment of production in this country of 
any thing or things, product or products, necessary or essential to 
the prosecution of the war in which the United States may be engaged, 
with intent by such curtailment to cripple or hinder the United 
States in the prosecution of the war, and whoever shall willfully 
advocate, teach, defend, or suggest the doing of any of the acts or 
things in this section enumerated, and whoever shall by word or act 
support or favor the cause of any country with which the United 
States is at war or by word or act oppose the cause of the United 
States therein. shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 20 years, or both. 

Sec. 4. When the United States is at war, the Postmaster General 
may, upon evidence satisfactory to him that any person or concern is 
using the mails in violation of any o7 the provisions of this act, instruct 
the postmaster at any post office at which mail is received addressed to 
Such person or concern to return to the postmaster at the office at which 
they were originally mailed all letters or other matter so addressed, with 
the words *“ Mail to this address undeliverable under espionage act” 
plainly written or stamped upon the outside thereof, and all such letters 
or other matter so returned to such postmatsers shall be by them re- 
turned to the senders thereof under such regulations as the Postmaster 
General may prescribe. 


BUREAU OF WAR-RISK INSURANCE. 

In many cases when men are taken into the military service 
it works great hardships on those dependent upon them. Often- 
times when a soldier is drafted the only wage earner of the 
family is taken. It is in effect drafting the entire family. Con- 
Sequently suffering and privation will follow. 


It is right that the Government should provide in as large | 


measure as possible for these dependents. By this bill it is pro- 
posed to make these hardships fall as lightly as possible. While 
the soldier is serving his country, he has the satisfaction of know- 
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ing that each month money is paid out of the Federal Treasury 
to his family in order that they may have food and clothing. 

It has been my pleasure to assist scores of persons in securing 
the allotments and allowances granted under this law. The 
many letters containing expressions of gratitude for the service 
rendered in these matters has more than repaid me for the time 
and trouble taken. Doubtless every Congressman has had simi- 
lar experience. 

The Government has done the right, the humane, thing in 
making such provisions for insurance, allotments, and allow- 
ances. It has gone far beyond anything that was ever done by 
way of providing for the welfare of the soldiers and the care 
of their dependents. We are engaged in a great war; yet in 
the midst of it the thoughts of the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment have turned toward the wife and child, the dependent 
father and mother, of the soldier. Their burdens have been 
lessened as much as may be by providing food and clothing for 
them. It is a ray of sunshine that breaks through the dark 
clouds and evidences not only the ability to recognize the needs 
of these people but also an earnest desire to meet those needs 
as far as can be done. 

The bill provides for four things: 

1. All soldiers and sailors are required to allot a certain part 
of their salary, not less than $15 per month, to a wife or child, 
and they may make voluntary allotments to anyone else. 

2. That the Government shall pay certain sums of money 
monthly to dependents of soldiers and sailors in addition to the 
allotment made by them. 


Class A. In the case of a man, to his wife (including a former wife 
divorced) and to his child or children: 

(a) If there be a wife but no child, $15 

(b) If there be a wiie and one child, $25. 

(c) If there be a wife and two children, $32.50, with $5 per month 
additional for each additional child. 

(d) If there be no wife but one child, $5. 

(e) If there be no wife but two children, $12.50. 

(f) If there be no wife but three children, $20. 

(gz) If there be no wife but four children, $30, with $5 per 
additional for each additional child. 

Class B. In the case of a man or woman, to a grandchild, a parent, 
brother, or sister: 

(a) If there be one parent, $10. 

(b) If there be two varents, $20. 

(c) For each grandchild, brother, sister, and additional parent, $5. 

In the case of a woman, to a child or children: 

(d) If there be one child, $5. 

(e) If there be two children, $12.50. 

(f) If there be three children, $20. 

(g) If there be four children, $30, with $5 per month additional 
for each additional child. 


3. Compensation is provided for death or disability resulting 
from personal injuries suffered or disease contracted in the line 
of duty, as follows: 


That if death results from injury: 

If the deceased leaves a: widow or child, or if he leaves a widowed 
mother dependent upon him for support, the monthly compensation 
shall be the following amounts: 

(a) For a widow alone, $25. 

(b) For a widow and one child, $35. 

(c) For a widow and two children, $47.50, with $5 for each addi- 
tional child up to two. 

(d) If there be no widow, then for one child, $20. 

(e) For two children, $30. 

(f) For three children, $40, with $5 for each additional child up to two. 

(g) For a widowed mother, $20. The amount payable under this 
subdivision shall not be greater than a sum which, when added to 
the total amount payable to the widow and children, does not exceed 
$75. This compensation shall be payable for the death of but one 
child, and no compensation for the death of a child shall be payable 
if such widowed mother is in receipt of compensation under the provi- 
sions of this article for the death of her husband. Such compensation 
shall be payable whether her widowhood arises before or after the 
death of the person and whenever her condition is such that if the 
person were living the widowed mother would have been dependent 
upon him for support. 

If the death occur before discharge or resignation from service, the 
United States shall pay for burial expenses and the return of body 
to his home a sum not to exceed $100, as may be fixed by regulations. 

The payment of compensation to a widow or widowed mother shall 
continue until her death or remarriage. 

The payment of comnensation to or for a child shall continue until 
such child reaches the age of 18 years or marries, or, if such ch'ld be 
incapable because of insanity, idiocy, or being otherwise permanently 
helpless, then during such incapacity. 

That if disability results from the injury: 

(1) If and while the disability is total the monthly compensation 
shall be the following amounts: 

(a) If he has neither wife nor child living, $30 


month 


(b) If he has a wife but no child living, $45 

(c) If he has a wife and one child living, $55. 

(d) If he has a wife and two children living, $65. 

(e) If he has a wife and three or more children living, $75 

(f) If he has no wife but one child living, $40, with $10 for each 


additional child up to two 

(zg) If he has a widowed mother dependent upon him for support, 
then, in addition to the above amounts, $10. 

To an injured person who is totally disabled and, in addition, so help- 
less as to be in constant need of a nurse or attendant such additional 
sum shall be paid, but not exceeding $20 per month, as the director may 
deem reasonable: Provided, however, That fos the loss of both feet or 
both hands or both eyes, or for becoming totaily blind or helpless and 
permanently bedridden trom causes occurring in the line of duty in the 
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service of the United States, 


the rate of compensation shall be $100 per 


month: Provided further, That no allowance shall be made for nurse 
or nitendant. 

(2) If aed while the disability is partial the monthly compensation 
shall be a percentage of the compensation that would be payable for his 
total disability equal to the degree of the reduction in earning capacity 
resulting from the disability, but no compensation shall be 


‘ ‘sees for 
a reduction In earning capacity rated at less than 10 per cent. 

!. It is provided that any soldier or sailor can purchase life 
ince up to $10,000. The rate is very low, practically $8 
This insurance is not subject to the creditors of 
the beneficiary. The insurance shall be payable in 240 equal 
monthly installments. In case of death it shall be payable to a 
wife, child, grandchild, parent, brother, or sister. If the soldier 
receives total and permanent disabilities, he shall receive these 
payment 


per thousand. 


2. 


FOOD AND BUEL BILL. 


The purposes of this bill are siated in the first section, as 
follows: 


That by reason of the existence of a state of war, it is essential 
to the national security and defense, for the successtul prosecution of 
the war, and for the support and maintenance of the Army and Navy, 
to assure an adequate supply and equitable distribution, and to facili- 
tute the movement, of foods, feeds, fuel, including fuel oi] and natural 


zas, and fertilizer and fertilizer ingredients, tools, utensils, implements, 
mechinery, and equipment required for the actual production of foods, 
feeds, and fuel, hereafter in this act called necessaries; to prevent, 
locally or generally, scarcity, moropolization, hoarding, injurious specu- 
lation, manipulations, and private controls, affecting such supply, dis- 
tribution, and movement; and to establish and maintain governmental 
control of such necessaries during the war. For such purposes the 
instrumentalities, means, methods, powers, authorities, duties, obliga- 
tions, and prohibitions hereinafter set forth are created, established, 
conferred, and prescribed. The President is authorized to make such 

and to issue such orders as are essential effectively to carry 


regulatior 
out the provisions of this act. 


As appears from the above, the bill deals with foods, feeds, fuel, 
and articles required for their production, Provision is also 
to facilitate and make available the channels of distribu- 
; to prohibit the willful destruction of necessaries that the 

may be enhanced or the supply restricted; to prohibit 
hoarding; to prohibit injurious speculation; to reduce waste; to 
prohibit undue fluctuation of prices and unjust market manipu- 
lution: and to stimulate production of foods, feeds, and fuel. 

The President is given power to require that full publicity be 
given to the methods and practices of those engaged in the im- 
portation, exportation, manufacture, storage, or distribution of 
nil necessaries as defined in the bill. He is also authorized to 
require that all persons so engaged shall have a license issued 
by the Government, and he may suspend any license whenever 
the person holding it shall make unfair, unjust, unreasonable, 
and discriminatory charges. He is empowered to requisition 
and take over any factory, packing house, pipe line, or mine 
whenever he shall deem it necessary to secure an adequate 
supply of necessaries for the use of the Army and Navy. In 
order to stimulate the production of wheat, he is authorized to 
fix a guaranteed price at not less than $2 per bushel. A bill now 


in conference proposes to increase this price. 
An important feature of the bill is section 15: 


*. 15. That from and after 30 days from the date of the approval 
of this act no foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds shall be used in 
the production of distilled spirits for beverage purposes: Provided, That 
vnder such rules, regulations, and bondy as the President may pre- 
scribe, such materials may be used in the production of distilled spirits 
exclusively for other than beverage purposes, or for the fortification of 
pure sweet wines as defined by the act entitled “An act to increase the 
revenue, and for other purposes,’ approved September 8, 1916. Nor 
shall*there be imported into the United States any distilled spirits. 
Whenever the President shall tind that limitation, regulation, or pro- 
hibition of the use of foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in the 
production of malt or vinous tiquors for beverage purposes, or that 
reduction of the alcoholic «content of any such malt or vinous liquor, 
is essential, in order to assure an adequate and continuous supply of 
food, or that the national security and defense will be subserved 
thereby, he is authorized, from time to time, to prescribe and give 
public notice of the extent of the limitation, regulation, prohibition, 
or reduction so necessitated. Whenever such notice shall have been 
given and shall remain unrevoked no person shall, after a reasonable 
time prescribed in such notice, use any foods, fruits, food materials, 
or feeds in the production of malt or vinous liquors, or import any 
such liquors except under license issued by the President and in com- 
pliance with rules and regulations d-termined by him governing the 
production and importation of such ijiquors and the alcoholic content 
thereof. Any person who willfully violates the provisions of this sec- 
tion, or who shall use any foods, fruits, food materials, or feeds in 
the production of mait or vinous liquors, or who shall import any such 
liquors, without first obtaining a ticense so to do when & license is 
required under this section, or who shall violate any rule or regula- 
tion made under this section, shall be punished by a fine not excecd- 
ing $5,000 or by imprisonment for net more than two years, or both: 
Provided further, That nothing in this section shall be construed to 
authorize the licensing of the manufacture of vinous or mait liquors 
in any State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, or any civil sub- 
division thereof, where the manufacture of such vinous or malt liquor 
is prohibited, 


‘The President is fully authorized to prohibit the manufacture 
of «ll malt and vinous liquors for beverage purposes. In the 
exercise of his diseretion, he has not seen proper to prohibit 
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absolutely such production, although he has greatly reduced the 
alcoholic content of such liquors. 

Section 16 authorizes and directs the President to com- 
mandeer any or all distilled spirits in bond or in stock for re- 
distillation in so far as may be necessary to meet the require- 
ments of the Government in the manufacture of munitions and 
other military and hospital supplies, or in so far as redistilla- 
tion would dispense with the necessity of utilizing products and 
materials suitable for foods and feeds in the future manu- 
facture of distilled spirits for the purposes enumerated. 

Every nation that is at war has found it necessary to regu- 
late the production, distribution, and consumption of food and 
fuel. It is absolutely necessary for us to do this. In many 
instances, perhaps, individual hardships have followed the ad- 
ministration of this measure. But the general good must be 
considered. There is no doubt but what, in that light, no one 
will deny that much good has been done. 

FOOD-SURVEY ACT. 

A companion piece of legislation to the food-control act is 
the food-survey act. They were both signed on the same day. 

It was necessary to take stock of our agricultural resources 
and the articles used in the production of foodstuffs. The 
Secretary of Agriculture was authorized to investigate and 
asctrtain the demand for, the supply, consumption, cost and 
prices of, and the basic facts relating to the ownership, produc- 
tion, transportation, manufacture, storage, and distribution of 
foods, food materials, feeds, seeds, fertilizers, agricultural imple- 
ments and machinery, and any article required in connection 
with the production, distribution, or utilization of food. 

The Secretary was authorized, in case he should find that in 
any restricted area there was special need for it, to purchase 
seeds suitable for the production of food or feed crops and to 
furnish them to farmers at cost. 

Appropriations were made for the prevention, control, and 
eradication of the diseases of live stock; the enlargement of 
live-stock production; the prevention, control, and eradication 
of plant diseases injurious to agriculture; for procuring, storing, 
and furnishing seeds; for increasing food production, eliminat- 
ing waste, and conserving food, and for other like purposes, 

REHABILITATION OF WOUNDED SOLDIERS AND SAILORS, 

While a large mumber of soldiers will be wounded, the per- 
centage of those who will be badly maimed and injured as com- 
pared with the total number of men engaged in the war will be 
small. Statistics of the war show that about one man in every 
hundred is badly 1naimed or wounded. 

It will be possible to retrain a large percentage of these men, 
so that they may engage again in gainful occupations. All the 
leading belligerent nations of the world are retraining their 
disabled men with the exception of the United States. Within 
the past few days a bill has passed both the House and the 
Senate providing for such , training. 

The reasons assigned for vocational re-education of disabled 
soldiers and sailors are: 


1. To insure economic independence. 

2. To avoid vocational degeneration. 

3. To prevent exploitation. 

4. To conserve trade skill. 

5. To insure national rehabilitation. 

6. To adjust supply of labor to demand. 
7. To develop new vocational efficiency. 


In other wars when a soldier returned home badly wounded 
he had to begin life anew without aid and battle along as best 
he could under his changed condition. Under this bill, if he 
needs and desires it, he can be trained for some special work 
that it is thought he may become fitted for. During his course 
of training he will be entitled to receive monthly compensation 
equal to the amount of his monthly pay for the last month of 
his active service. During that period his family will receive 
the amount of his compulsory allotment and the family allow- 
ance granted under the war-risk insurance act. 

It is estimated that the list of occupations for which voca- 
tional training may be given in the United States numbers 
more than 500. 


List oF TRADES FOR Witch INSTRUCTION HAS BEEN GIVEN IN FRANCE 
TO WOUNDED SOLDIERS, 
AGRICULTURE. 

Manager, gardener, agricultural mechanic, tillers of the soil, vineyard 
cultivators, supervisors of cultivation, breeders, shepherds, forest guards, 
workers in cheese factory, milkmen, woodcutters. 

COMMERCE, 

Storekeepers, copyists, delivery men, errand boys, commercial trav- 
elers, barbers, motion-picture operators, architects’ assistants, me hani- 
cal draftsman, librarian, bookkeepers, case packers, postal carriers, tax 
collectors, grocers, cashier, inveicer, typist, stenographer, hospital at- 
tendant, coroner, salesman, hotel clerk, elevator operator, newspaper 
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editor, head road worker, market inspector, telephone operator, bank 
employees, policeman, interpreter, insurance agent, baggage-master, em- 
ployee in mayor's office. 
CONSTRUCTION, 

uliding painters, masons, plumbers, painter-decorator, electrician, 
iilding inspector, glazer, roof plumber, letter painter, marble-worker. 
WORKERS IN METAL, 

jewelers, workers in precious stones, bridle 
aeroplane makers, locksmiths, welder, borers, 
stipplers, mechanical engineer, hydraulic press- 





Mechanic, inspectors, 
maker, metal sawyers, 
electricians, optician 


man, blacksmith, autogenous welders, riveters, dental mechanicians, 
turners, sheet-iron worker, tinsmith, engraver, watchmaker, stoker, 


tool distributor, drop forgers, coin cutters, metal turners, gear mounters, 
tin coppersmith, automobile mechanician, smelters, drivers of tool ma- 
chines, machinist’s helpers, bronze setter, gem setter, pewter welder, 
jnetal-design culter, 

TEXTILES. : 

Weaver, tapestry Cesigner, tailor, cap maker, carpet makers, cutters, 
umbrella maker, sock maker, upholsterer, maker of pearl flowers. 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES. 

Perfumer, gas fitter, laboratory helper, scap maker, oil maker, re- 

ner, liquid air maker, chlorates maker, powder maker, maker of 

nical products, candie maker, lacquer maker, bone sorter, manu- 
tacturer of matches, manufacturer of tobacco. 
PAPER MAKING. 

Paper-machine operator, paper maker, stamper, operator of vulcaniz- 

ing machine, manutacturer of caoutchouc, 
LEATHER, HIDES, AND SKINS. 

Shoemaker, hide werker, fur dresser, saddle maker, harness maker, 

moroces tanner, leather dresser, hide worker, tanner. 
TRANSPORTATION, 

Automobile chauffeur, garage employees, mechanic for subway, de- 
livery drivers, railway employees, wireless telegraphers, supervisors of 
omnibus service, carriage washers, conductor for motor truck, machinists 
in street-cicaning service, meter readers. 

WVODWOKKING TRADES. 

Carpenters, worker in can fectories, basket makers, worker in toy 
fectory, worker in piano keys factory, wood turners, wood varnishers, 
orthopedic carpenter, wooden-shoe maker, worker in broom factory, 
weaver of matting, cabinetmaker, wood varnisher, ivory sculptor, 
grainer, sawyer, cooper, wheelwright, piano repairer, high-class brush 
maker, maker of ivery articles, painter of aeropianes, cartwright. 

DOMESTIC SERVICE. 

Concierge, valet, porter, watchman, cook, wardrobe keeper, general 

servant, 
300K TRADE, 

Printers, linotypists, compositors, proof reader for music, bookbinders, 
engravers, technical editors, pressmen, stereotyper, machine operator, 
industrial photo copyist, photographers, letter-press printer. 

VICTUALING. 

Waffle wine-cellar man, chocolate maker, hotel waiter, pastry 
cook, distiller, restaurant keeper, canners, sausage maker, bone remover, 
biscuit maker, pork butcher, baker. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Stone sculptor, mine worker, glass blowers, shopmen, clerks, errand 

grooms, packers, porters. 


cook, 


boys, 


ENGLAND. 

England has organized a system of placement through which the 

retrained man is piuced in a definitely organized trade under an appren- 
liceship arrangement. So far the training and placement covers the 
lowing trades: 
Electrical trades ; tailoring ; leather trades; furniture trade; boot and 
oe repairing; hand-sewn boot and shoe making; gold, silver, jewelry, 
nd wateh and clock jobbing; trade employment in moving pictures and 
theat trades connected with motor-tractor work; aircraft manu- 
tucture; dental mechanics. 

la addition, the ministry of pensions has published the following list 
of cecupations stutable for disc urged tubercular sailors and soldiers: 

Basket making, bath chairmun, bus and tram conductors, canvassers, 
caretaker (if not compelled to sleep in unhealthy basements), drivers, 
coachmen, commissionaires, carpenters and joiners, farm laborers, for- 
and undertoresters, fishermen (line fishing oniy), gamekeepers, 
gceneral laporers (except very heavy and dusty jobs), hawkers, insurance 
and commission agents, light porters, lodge porters, market and flower 
gardeners, motor gheaning, motor tractor and van drivers, night watch- 
men, park rangers, park attendants, policemen, postmen (if already in 
one of these services), rent collecters, station-bookstall attendants, trav 


} 


ers; 


esters 


elers, timekeepers, ticket collectors, window cleaning, woodmen to be 
employed if the afforestation scheme is carried out, and wood-road 


layers. 

Canada has established carefully worked-out courses preparing dis- 
abled men for the following lines of employment : 

Motor mechanics; elementary electrical engineering; carpentry and 
building construction; cabinetmaking; machine-shop practice; plumb- 
ing, heating, and pipe-fitting; electrical construction; motion-picture 
operating; architectural and building construction; machine drawing ; 
horticulture ; agriculture, poultry culture, and similar lines. 


BELGIUM, 


Belgium has established a great school for 
at Port-Billez, France. Uere the Belgian 
training for these lines: 

aking, basketry, bookbinding, box nailing, brush making, cabinet- 
Inaking, chauffeurs, electricians, engraving, furriers, industrial art work- 
el designing and drawing, laboratory werk, leather work—shoe- 
Inuking, saddle and harness making, lithography, mechanical drawing, 
metal work, zinc plumbing, clock making, modeling, painting, photo- 
gravure, planing, printing, sculpture, tailoring, telephone exchange, wi 
making, woodcraft—polishers, toy and fancy article making, woo 
carving, wooden-shoe making. mechanical joinery, hand joinery, tool 
making, modelers, wood turning. 

The success of the vocational rehabilitation given by foreign coun- 
tries is indicated by a number of things: The increasing appropriations 
tor the work, the enlargement of facilities, and the constantly increasing 


vocational rehabilitation 
Government has provided 
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number of disabled men being trained and placed show that foreign 
governments have found the scheme advisable and necessary a 
result of enthusiastic interest in the problem, English manufacturers and 
trade-unionists have organized trade committees throughout Great 
Britain, which are cooperating with the minister of pensions in organi 
zation, courses of study, and placement, on an apprenticeship basis, of 
the retrained men. In France, up to December 1, 1916, the employment 
office in Paris had placed approximately 10,000 disabled soldiers. Up to 
October 1, 1916, 45 departmental and local committees had placed 5,550 
disabled. About 1,500 were placed with State establishments under 
ministry of armament munitions; about 3,000 working in shops for 
national defense. Germany uses successfully 85 to 90 per cent of her 
disabled back of the lines when they have been retrained, and the 
majority of the remaining 10 or 15 per cent are entirely self-supportir 
This should be the aim of any system of yocational rehabilitation und 
taken by this country. 

The purpose of this legislation appeals to us all. Its humane 
aspects are apparent and undeniable. Our obligation to give a 
the aid and assistance possible is clear. It is also a wise busi- 
ness venture on the part of the Natien to thus conserve all its 
human resources. The reasons for this legislation are so strong 
that it passed unanimously. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL, 

This bill was passed in the House on May 1918. It 
earried a larger sum of money than was ever appropriated in 
any single bill by a legislative body. It previded for the expendi- 
ture of more than $12,000,000,000. 

Never was an Army so well paid, equipped, and fed as the 
Army of the United States. This accounts for such vast ex- 
penditures. The pay of the soldier has been doubled, his equip- 
ment is of the best material, and his supply of food is ample 
and of good quality. 

As everyone is anxious to do everything necessary to win the 
war and win it as quickly as possible, and to make the best 
possible provision fighting this bill, although 
the amount of money that it carries is staggering, was pessed 
unanimously. Again German Government given to 
understand that the entire resources of the Nation, if necessary, 
would be used to protect our lives, our homes, and our civiliza 
tion against the assaults of our enemies. 

WAR 

There is now in course of preparation a bill to provide for the 
raising of the revenues of the Government. It is sometimes diffi- 
cult to place the burdens of taxation where they justly belong. 
Those who are best able to pay taxes oftentimes very 
escape these burdens. 

It is evident now from the signs of the times that there will 
be a determined effort to have taxes raised from sources that 
have heretofore, to a great extent, failed to pay their just share. 
The burdens of taxation are already heavy on the ordinary 
sources from which revenue derived. We will turn more 
strongly to war profits, incomes, and luxuries for revenue. 

There should be no profiteering at this time. Those who 
remain at home in ease.and safety should not be permitted to 
become grossly rich as a result of this war. Those who fight 
make sacrifices that hurt. Those who stay at home and carry on 
large business enterprises should be required to make 
It ought to be so arranged that when the 
war is over no man can be pointed out as one who got rich as 
a result of the war. 

The income-tax rate should be high enough to prevent this. 
Statistics show that many large corporations are making money 
by the multiplied millions. Of course, it would not be good 
business sense to take all profits above a certain per cent, be- 
cause to do this would destroy all incentive to develop the 
capacity. The rate should 
be fixed on a percentage basis of the profits, and it should be 
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We will cut out profitecring. 
any patience with the profiteer. He is a public enemy and should 
be held in as much contempt and dealt with as a traitor to his 
country. 


SOME WAR MEASURES PASSED BY 


No patriotie citizen can have 


THE 
War bonds, seven billions, authority to issue. 
Assignment of Fleet Naval Reserve to active duty. 


PRESENT CO RESS. 





For extension of minority enlistments, naval service. 
Increase of midshipmen at Annapolis. 

Increuse age limit for officers, Naval Reserve. 
Relating to foreign enlistments in United States. 


Army appropriations. 

War Army bill, draft and selective service. 

Relating to enlistments in Nava! Reserve Corps. 
Increase enlisted strength of Navy and Marine Corps, 
Military Academy appropriations, 

Car-service regulations. 

War-risk insurance for seamen. 

Sundry civil appropriations. 

Issuance of rifles to State troops. 
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Army and Navy deficiency appropriations. 

Suppression of espionage. 

Condemnation of land for Army. 

Aeronuutices personuel and appropriations, 

Relief of homesteaders in military or naval service, 
Protection of desert-land entrymen in Army or Navy. 
Increasing membership, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
lor priority of railroad shipments and control of train service. 
Ilood-survey authorization. 

Food-control authorization. 

War bonds, authority for second liberty-loan issue, 
Creating Aircraft Board, 

Authority to explore for nitrates and potassium. 
War-revenue measure, 

Providing repatriation of citizens in armies of allies. 
Urgent deficiency measure appropriating $5,356.666,016. 
Allowing dependents to receive pay while absent abroad, 





Reculating use of explosives during war, 
Providing for property lost by seamen. 
Permission to take public-land aflidavits before military au- 


thority. 
Permitting coastwise trace by foreign vessels, 
Providing six months’ gratuity to dependents of deceased 
sailors in the Navy, 

Providing commissions in Army Staff Corps and removing 
limits of Reserve Corps officers requiring discharge. 

Prescribing court-martial procedure in Navy. 

Appointing chaplains at large in Army. 

Preventing publication of military inventions. 

Relating to Medical and Dental Corps. 

Establishing new rating for enginemen, blacksmiths, ete., 
Navy. 

Distribution of Cavalry units in Army, providing for, 

Providing military and naval insurance. 

Revulating trading with enemy. 

Appropriation to continue $100,000,000 fund to be used by 
President, and for other purposes 

Increasing Naval Academy enrollment. 

Authority for absence of homesteaders during war for farm- 
labor requirements. 

Authority to call Philippine forces into war service. 

Authority for marines to serve under Dominican Republic. 

Providing for housing and lands for shipyard and munition 
workers, $50,000,000, 

Civil-rights liw for soldiers and sailors, 

Authority to grant furloughs in Army for agricultural and 
other necessary pursuits, 

Railroad-control law. 

Urgent deficiency appropriations (second session) on account 
of war expenditures. 

Providing disposal of effects of deceased sailors. 

To pay gun pointers and captains in Navy while absent. 

Authority to appoint as officers, Philippine Scouts. 

Restoring discharged enlisted men to former grades if dis- 
charged to accept commissions, 

Authority to discharge recalcitrant Navy officers. 

Reducing instruction period at Naval Academy to three years. 

Third liberty loan authorization. 

War Finance Corporation law, 

To appoint additional Assistant Secretaries of War. 

Regulating pay of retired chief warrant officers, Navy. 

To promote export trade. 

Providing for quarters for officers in field or abroad. 

Delegating powers for suppression of espionage among 
enemy aliens. 

Relating to military training in colleges and to reserve officers’ 
training camps. 

Allowing indemnities to France for damages caused by Ameri- 
can forces, . 

Preventing interference with use of homing pigeons. 

Sabotage law, preventing destruction of war materials, ete. 

To pay traveling expenses in Army when “ on duty under com- 
petent orders.” 

To promote officers temporarily when filling vacancies of offi- 
cers to higher grades in Regular Army. 

For transportation of shipyard employees. 

Appropriating $1,000,000 for ordnance testing in Navy. 

Authorizing President to sell supplies, equipment, ete., 
quired or manufactured by the United States incidental to 
war. 

Regulating the officering and manning of vessels subject to the 
inspection laws of the United States. 

Authority to seize enemy vessels, 

Authority to Red Cross to erect temporary building. 

Permission to War Department to erect building on Smith- 
sonian Grounds, 


age 
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Relating to eligibility of retired Army engineer oflicers, 

Extending time for Niagara water diversions. 

Excusing soldiers and sailors from assessment work on min- 
ing claims. 

Suspending labor requirements of owners of mining claims 
during war. 

Authorizing land purchase by Ordnance Bureau, Wer Depart- 
ment. 

Extending effective date of section 10, Clayton antitrust law. 

Garabed energy-generator tests authorized. 

Extending time for filing applications under soldiers’ insur- 
ance act, 

Permitting outside applicants to take civil-service examina- 
tions in the District of Columbia. . 

Allowing applications for war-risk insurance by soldiers’ rela- 
tives. 

Appropriations for the Army. 

Rehabilitation of soldiers and sailors, 

There have been more than 100 laws, denominated war meas- 
ures, enacted during the Sixty-fifth Congress. Every measure 
that was claimed to be necessary in winning the war has passed, 

POWBRS GRANTED THE PRESIDENT. 


The President is made by the Constitution Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. Recognizing thnt he is the heal 
of our fighting forces, Congress has granted him every power 
that he has said is necessary to be granted in making our 
arms effective and efficient. It is a fact that the affairs of 
Government can not be carried on in time of war as they can 
in time of peace. ‘Therefore Congress has not hesitated to 
grant extraoftdinary powers that would not havs been granted 
but for the present condition. That we must have some one at 
the head of affairs clothed with unusual powers and large dis- 
cretion is obvious, and President Wilson has been accorded 
every authority that he has asked. 

The powers given under the railroad-contre! bill, the food- 
control bill, the bill providing for the consolidation of executive 
bureaus, and many others carry extraordinary and unusual 
uuthority ; but this is necessary at this time, and the authority 
has been given almost without pause. Of course, the right to 
exercise these powers will end with the war period, or soon 
thereafter. 

WE WILL WIN THE WAR. 

Congress has recognized the necessity for prompt, earnest 
action. The reseurces of the Nation are being mobilized for 
effective use. ‘The people of the Nation are awake to the im- 
portance of the sivuation, They are responding generously an 
nobly to the demands made upon them, They agree with Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan when he said: 

We must win. Defeat is inconceivable; it would be indescribably 
unfortunate if it were possible. We can not allow any foreign nation 
to determine ‘he destiny of the United States, especially a nation com- 
mitted, as Germany is, to arbitrary government and militarism. 

The quickest way to peace is to go straight through, supporting the 
Government in all it undertakes, 

We must win. 

Mr. Bryan, like every other good citizen, regretted deeply that 
war came to the United States, but since it did come he realizes 
that each one must render his full duty and heip to hasten the 
end of the war by doing his duty. 

Each one can render some service. Each one has a vital in- 
terest in the outcome of the war. Surely in this hour of danger 
no one will fail to respond to the needs and demands of the hour. 

Germany must not win! Germany can not win! Free gov- 
ernment shall not perish from the earth! Liberty, the price- 
less heritage of mankind, shall not be destroyed! Our eiviliza- 
tion shall not be crushed out! German doctrines sha!l not re- 
place those that we love and revere! 

Shall Germany win? No; we will not submit to a nation 
that believes in the things that are taught in Germany. There 
is taught the right of might rather than the might of right. 
Might is placed above right, force above love, war above peace. 

Bernhardi says: 

Might is supreme over right, and the dispute as to what is right 
is decided by the arbitrament of war. 

Trutschke says: 

The small 
swallowed up. 

Again Bernhardi says: 


The Germans must, regardless of the rights and interests of other 
peoples, fight their way to predominance and force upen human ® Ger- 
man kultur and spirit. 

One of the “ Ten Commandments” of the German soldier, as 
stated by Von der Galtz, is: 


War is not a work of charity, and in the soldier’s heart there is no 
compassion. The soldier must be hard. It is better to let a hundred 


nations have no right to existence and ought to be 


women and children belonging to the enemy die of hunger than to let 
a single Geriman soldier suffer. 





The Kaiser says: 

When he is about to conclude a treaty with a foreign power, if a 
sovereign remembers he is a Christian he is lost. 

Phillipi says: 

We have become a nation of wrath; we think only of war. 

As Mr. Bryan suid: 

It is unthinkable that we shall be conquered by such a people. 

This legislation referred to shows that the Congress has done 
everything in its power to preserve the Nation in so far as the 
enactment of laws and the granting of ample powers to the 
President are concerned. There is no doubt as to the patriotism 
and loyalty of the people of the Nation. They deplore the fact 
that war was thrust upon us, but they will fight unto the end 
in defense of home, family, and country. 


The Selective-Draft Law Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


ION. WILLIAM B. BANKHEAD, 


OF ALABAMA, 
In roe House or Representatives, 
Friday, August 28, 1918. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I regret very much that I 
can not agree with the amendment to the selective-draft bill 
presented by the Cemmittee on Military Affairs, which is now 
before this body for consideration. My regret is increased by 
ihe fact that I have heretofore since the declaraton of war 
consistently supported all measures indorsed by the War Depart- 
ment and the administration looking to the mobilization of our 
resources and our man power for the prosecution of the war. 
I am still anxious and willing to do anything and everything 
imperatively necessary as the war progresses to secure a speedy 
and triumphant end of hostilities and a victorious peace. But, 
sir, in my judgment, the time has not yet arrived when our 
iilitary requirements make it necessary to draft boys under the 
age of 21 years for overseas duty. 1 am opposed to drafting 
men under 21 years ef age, at least until it is shown that such 
action is necessary to raise the Army to the strength desired 
by the Genera! Staff and the Secretary of War, I had prepared 
an amendment te the pending bill striking out 18 years and 
inserting 21, so that the bill would draft only men between the 
ages of 21 and 45 yeurs, but I understand that my colleague 
from Alabama, Mr, BLackmon, will present such an amendment, 
and it has my unqualified support. I am opposed to drafting 
men under 21 years now for a number of reasons. 

As a matter of principle I doubt if it is morally right to draft 
boys into the military service until they reach their majority and 
are entitled to vote, to make contracts, and to manage their own 
affairs. Under 21, by law, they are classed as infants, and have 
no voice in the Government or the selection of their Representa- 
tives, They can not even vote to ratify or censure our action 
here to-day by which we are proposing to subject them arbi- 
trarily to the most rigorous service—that of a soldier in arms, 
They are not invested with either the privileges or responsibili- 
ties of adult citizenship 


If it were apparent. or reasonably so, at the present time that | 


the induction into service of young men under 21 was an abso- 
lute necessity in order to raise our Army to 5,000,000 men, it 
would be a different problem, and I would cheerfully acquiesce 
in the demand for their service, feeling, as I do, that we must 


and will do everything necessary to win the war, however great | 


the sacrifice may be; but it is admitted that between the ages 
of 31 and 45 there are over 11,000,000 men in the country who 
will register for the draft. Gen. Crowder, the Provost Marshal 
General, says he can get 600.000 single men out of that number. 
Why does he propose to take only single men under this new 
draft law? Under the existing law, calling men from 21 to 31, 
the AVar Department has not only drafted single men but also 
hundreds of thousands of married men. Why not apply the same 
rule under the new law as now proposed, especially married men 
With no dependents? If 3,000,000 men have been raised from the 
ages of 21 to 31 I see no reason to doubt that 2,000,000 more could 
be obtained between the ages of 31 and 45, and leave the boys at 
home. 

There is another reason why T think it unwise to draft the 
young men between the ages of 18 and 21 now that should not 
be overlooked by Congress. Already there is the greatest short- 
age of labor, especially upon the farms of the country. I know 
that in my, district that it is with the greatest difficulty that 
enough labor can be gotten to gather the crops planted this year. 
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Many soldiers from my district who are now in the camps left 
crops in the fields at home which in many cases will go to waste. 
The boys under 21 years old are now the main reliance for extra 
labor on our farms, and I fear the result next year if these, too, 
are put into military service and taken away from the farms. 

There is yet another phase of the matter that should be con- 
sidered, and that is that the proposed law would deprive very 
many of our ambitious young men of the privilege of finishing 
their high-school and college education. We should not be blind 

to the fact that after this war is over we will need a generation 
of educated men to take the places of those who will be lost in 
battle or who will not for one reason or another return to their 
old homes. 

For the reasons stated and many others both of fact and senti- 
ment which might be stated, I will vote to exempt young men 
under 21 years old from the draft at the present time. Congress 
will be in continuous session from now on, and if we should find 
that the necessary number of men is not forthcoming from men 
over 21, then we can very speedily lower the age limit to meet 
the required quotas. For the present I regard it both unwise 
and unnecessary to include in the draft young men under 21, 
except such as may volunteer with the consent of their parents, 

| as they may do under existing law. 





The Voice of Labor. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM J. CARY, 


OF 
In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 2, 1918. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, the roar of artillery and the clash 
of arms, the frantic hatreds and the unloosing of the forces of 
death and destruction which are holding the world in war's 
| bloody thralldom to-day must come to an end some time. War, 
| whether we call it good or evil, has never more than a short 
and bloody course to run, for it is a destructive agent, and 
when it has accomplished the elimination of that which it has 
| set out to destroy it ceases for lack of further objective. We 
have set out to purge the world of the tyranny of brute force, to 
eliminace autocracies, and to make of God’s footstool a green 
and fruitful garden of liberty, where men may labor and live 
in peace and security, where love shall take the place of hate, 
and where those “ other sheep who are not of the pasture shall 
hear the Shepherd’s voice and follow Him, and there shall be 
one Shepherd and one sheepfold.” 

In that bright and glorious day for which our President in 
a letter full of significance recently bade us prepare the forces 
latent in humanity which are to-day being used to destroy will 
then be employed in the better task of construction, and Labor 
Day will have gained a new and greater meaning, for the world 
| will at last fully realize that without labor there can be no 
eonstructive work and that the only real and lasting good that 
| can come to man must come by way of the man who works, 
The day of the fighter, the day of the exploiter, the day of the 
destroyer will come to an end simultaneously, and the man who 
seeks to achieve success without labor will be thrown on the 
scrap heap of forgotten things along with the tinsel crowns and 
worn-out thrones that have cumbered the world too long. Let 
|} us therefore on this Labor Day pause just for a minute from 
thinking of “ war's wild alarums” and pay a moment’s tribute 
| to labor. 
| Did you ever stop to think what would happen if labor ever 
quit the job? 

The old world would go rumbling along very comfortably if 
| every soldier stopped fighting. Nobody would suffer much if 
| every band stopped playing and the sound of martial music was 
heard no more. It is conceivable that this good old country of 
ours would worry along for quite some time if Congress stopped 
legislating, but if labor quit the job for 48 hours the world would 
starve to death or dte of thirst. 

It is therefore meet and proper, without detracting in any 
way from any noble or brave achievement, without stopping for 
a moment in the pressing job we have on hand across the water 
| to remember that back and behind the future progress of the 
world the compelling force that will move humanity to higher 
endeavor and grander achievement is and will be labor and not 
until labor comes into its own, not until the world recognizes the 
dignity and authority of labor will the world be truly and 
| finally democratic, 














Woman Suffrage. 


The citizen who has neglected to raise his voice in his Government 
at the polls has forfeited the right to raise his voice against its mis- 
takes and abuses, 

* * * 2 o + 


Declare your principles and be ready to fight for them both within 
and without the party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADDISON T. SMITH, 


OF IDAHO, 





In toe House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, Scptember 17, 1918. 
WIN THE WAR—THE NATION’S SUPREME PURPOSE. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, the whole Nation is 
united to-day in one supreme purpose—to win the war. About 
this purpose there can be no two opinions. The national life 
and wealth to the last ounce are pledged to its accomplishment. 

THERE CAN BE NO PARTISAN PATRIOTISM. 

There can be no partisan patriotism, Every American citizen 
is back of the Government in the great task in hand. Ocea- 
sional difference of opinion as to ways and means of achieve- 
ment does not mean difference in purpose. The question of loy- 
alty or disloyalty is not a matter for political parties, but for 
courts. Parties are concerned with policies, expedients, and 
principles. There can be but one loyalty—to the country, and 
one purpose victory, 

DOMESTIC AND CIVIC PROBLEMS IMPORTANT TO NATIONAL AIM. 

But while interest is centered in the big international struggle 
we must not forget that there are domestic and civic problems 
to be settled not less but more vital to the public welfare be- 
cause we are at war—the health and education of children, the 
Wiges and working conditions of fathers and mothers in indus- 
try, the protection of young men and women from vicious social 
conditions, the high cost of living, taxes, food conservation, 
tariff and trade conditions, and many another such matter. 

roe 


JUS! 


SOLUTION A PART OF THE WAR FOR DEMOCRACY, 

A just solution of these problems is a part of the fight for 
democracy that is continuously waging, For democracy in its 
big a government of the people and by the people and 
for the people—is not a matter of one big fight; it comes gradu- 
ally through many a struggle, civil as well as military, and is 
slowly building, step by step, as human minds broaden and 
human visions clear. Public education, women’s suffrage, 
child-labor laws, workmen’s compensation, and countless other 
measures of publie justice have been won in this way. 

THE DUTY 


sense 


OF EVERY CITIZEN TO TAKE STAND. 

About such civie problems there are many opinions and poli- 
cies, and it is our duty as citizens to take some stand in regard 
to them. And when we have made up our minds that certain 
things are for the welfare of the child, the home, or the country 
we should then consider the best way of getting them done, 

GROUP ACTION ALONE IS EFFECTIVE, 

Individuals are most effective for social service when acting 
in groups united on fundamental principles, though they may 
differ on matters of detail and expediency. 

THE 


POLITICAL PARTY THE LEGAL AND CUSTOMARY MECHANISM. 


For this reason belief in the principles and conduct of govern- 
ment is best expressed through political parties. Recognizing 
this truth, the State has passed laws regulating elections through 
party mechanism. 

Independent action is futile, an isolated vote negligible. The 
only way to get your ideas embodied into law is to elect legis- 
lators and other officials who want what you do, And the only 
way you can do that is to vote with a large number of people 
who believe in the same measures and the same candidates that 
you do. 

Since party action is the legal and efficient method of indi- 
vidual participation in government, our first duty is to consider 
with what party we can align ourselves on broad principles. 

WHAT CAN YOU BRING TO THE PARTY? 

\nd the party is just as much concerned in your principles as 
you are in its principles—perhaps a little more so—-for from 
you it seeks new strength, the strength of high ideals and firm 
resolves; of a just mind alive to the needs of the hour; of 
energy and devotion to the common good. Do not expect the 
party to be better than the men and women who compose it. If 
it is not what you think it ought to be, perhaps you are giving 
it less than your best, 
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Not what can I get from the party but i national amendment. 






what can I bring to it should be the first thought of every patri- 
otic citizen, 

Now is the time for the women of America to make them- 
selves felt in affairs of State more directly and purposefully 
than they have ever done before, for never before has the 
country so needed the intelligence and devotion of every citizen 
in every task of public service. 

ETERNAL VIGILANCE IS THE PRICE OF FREEDOM, 

While we are spending so lavishly of blood and treasure to 
make the world safe for free governments, it would be a sad 
blunder to lose the freedom or security of a single cherished 
institution at home. And let us remember that eternal vigilance 
is the price of freedom. Free governments are not guaranteed 
by written constitutions and statutes unless these in turn are 
protected from stupidity and greed by the living loyalty of 
men and women. 

FRANK DISCUSSIONS AND REGULAR ELECTIONS THE SAFEGUARD OF 

LIBERTY. 

If our Nation is to survive the test of this world upheaval, 
if democracy is to vindicate itself as a righteous and workable 
form of government, it must be by a sound and searching appli- 
cation of its principles at this crisis, and not by a desertion of 
its essential quality, namely, of government by the people as 
expressed through free discussion and regular elections. 

THM REPUBLICAN PARTY'S RECORD, 

The record of the Republican Party is its best claim to sup- 
pert from those citizens who would see their constitutional 
rights secured and the fundamental principles of American 
freedom maintained. Its history shows a record of sound and 
constructive statesmanship in both national and international 
affairs. 

Its policies are national, not sectional; its leaders men of 
vision and integrity, whose aim is the welfare of the whole 
people, and not that of a class or group. 


NEW MEASURES FOR NEW TIMES. 


Holding fast to principles that are tried and true, it still is 
quick to meet new conditions with new mesures, and seeks 
justice in facts rather than in precedents. 

THE PARTY FOR THE WOMEN; THE WOMEN FOR THE PARTY. 

Tt is just such a party that women with high ideals and splen- 
did energies need to make them effective for the public good ; 
and it is just such women that the party needs to bring new 
views to sound experience. 

Living parties are like living rivers, continually taking on 
new strength from many sources. New waters keep the river 
strong and pure to nourish life in the valleys, to turn wheels 
of power for industry, to bear cargoes of freight for distant 
needs. But without a guiding channel the purest waters in the 
world would become diffused waste or destructive flood. Party 
organization is the channel throught which human intelligence 
and energy become effective in affairs of state. 


REPUBLICAN MBASURES AND POLICIES TOUCHING WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 


A few concrete examples of Republican acts and measures 
touching women and children are eloquent evidence of the 
guiding power and sound policy of the Republican Party. 

Republicans established the Children’s Bureau under the ad- 
ministration of President Taft and appointed Miss Julia Lathrop 
chief of the bureau, the first woman ever made chief of a Goy- 
ernment bureau. 

Republicans sent the first woman to Congress, the Hon. JEAn- 
NETTE RANKIN, of Montana. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The comparative records of the Democratic and Republican 
Parties on the suffrage amendment under the Wilson adminis- 
tration. 

First ADMINISTRATION. 
THE SISTY-THIRD CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 
[Both Houses of Congress Democratic. ] 
DEMOCRATIC, REPUBLICAN, 


IN 


IIouse: _ Democrats. caucused House: In minority, and there- 
against suffrage. (Feb. 3, 1914.) fore unable to initiate action. 
Senate: Suffrage amendment de- Senate: Sixty per cent of Re- 


feated by 11 votes for lack of sup- 
port by President and party in 
power, only 35 per cent of Demo- 


publicans voted for amendment. 


crates voting for it. (Mar. 19, 
1914.) 
President: Refused to support 


national amendment. 
IN THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, 
DEMOCRATIC, REPUBLICAN, 


House and Senate: Refused to In minority, and therefore 
allow suffrage to be brought up. able to initiate action. 
President: Refused to support 


un- 
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IN THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION, 


DEMOCRATIC, 


Suffrage amendment de- 
lack of support from 


Tlouse : 
feated for 
President and party in power, only 
81 per cent of Democrats voting 


for it. (Jan. 12, 1915.) 

Senate: Refused to allow suf- 
frage to be brought up. 

President: Refused to support 
national amendment. 


REPUBLICAN. 


House: Sixty-four per cent of 
Republicans voted for amendment. 
If as great a proportion of Demo- 
crats as Republicans had voted for 
suffrage at this time it would have 
passed. Without stronger support 
from the Democrats, the vote of 
every other Member of the House 
would not have passed it. 


IN THE SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, FIRST AND SECOND SESSIONS. 


DEMOCRATIC, 


Tlouse and Senate: Refused to 
allow suffrage to be brought up. 

President: Refused to support 
the national amendment. 


REPUBLICAN, 


In minority, and therefore un- 
able to initiate action. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION—1916, 


Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent silent on the national amend- 
ment. 


Republican candidate for Presi- 
dent declared himself in favor of 
national amendment. 


SECOND ADMINISTRATION, 
IN THE SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 


DEMOCRATIC. 

House: Committee on Woman 
Suffrage appointed, 51 per cent of 
Democrats voting for it. 

Senate: Refused to consider the 
suffrage question. 

President: Refused to 
national amendment. 


support 


REPUBLICAN. 

IIlouse: Seventy-six per cent of 
Republicans voted for the commit- 
tee and made their woman Con- 
gressman, JEANNETTE RANKIN, its 
ranking Republican member. 


IN THE SIXTY-FIFTIT CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION. 


DEMOCRATIC. 

Tlouse : Suffrage amendment 
passed, 50 per cent of the Demo- 
crats voting for it. (Jan, 10, 
1918.) 

Senate: Suffrage amendment re- 
ported out by committee, but vote 
blocked by dilatory tactics of 
Democratic leaders. (June 27, 
1918.) ; 

President: At eleventh hour in- 
dorsed amendment, (Jan. 9, 
1918.) 


REPUBLICAN, 

House: Republicans in confer- 
ence indorsed amendment and 83 
per cent of them voted for it. 
(Jan. 10, 1918.) 

Senate: Republicans in confer- 
ence (Aug. 24, 1918) demanded 
early vote ou suffrage amendment, 


The Significance of German Efforts Toward World 
Dominancy in Commerce. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 8. 


OF 


OMIO. 
I~ tHe Hovuse or 


FESS, 


REPRESENTATI VES, 


Friday, September 6, 1918. 


Mr. FESS. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 


in the Recorp, I submit the following: 


Appress or Hon. 8S. D. 


Fess TO 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 4, 


THR 


BANKERS’ 
1918. 


Onto ASSOCIATION, 


Mr. President, Gov. Cox, members of the Ohio Bankers’ As- 


scciation, and ladies and gentlemen. 


When a few weeks ago I 


was honored by your invitation to address you, I suggested the 
theme as announced, the “ Situation as it now appears to me.” 
At that time events were running heavily, as it appeared, 
against the allies. We had seen the great German drive push- 
ing toward the city of Paris and the channel ports by the 
powerful impetus of a reinforced German man power on the 
western front through the collapse of the Russian Army and 
the delivery of Russia and Russian resources so far as it could 
be done by the treasonable Bolsheviki leaders. 

At that time the central powers had at least 30 divisions 
more than the allies. But events have changed since then. We 
now see clearly what at that time could not be well understood. 
Gen. Foeh gave territory, but not important bases, in exchange 
for Germans. It is now estimated that the four drives lost 
the central powers at least 1,300,000 man power. 

Three days after the fifth and last German drive began the 
counter offensive by Foch was started. It began on July 18. 
It has never for an hour from that date ceased hammering and 
forward moving. To-night our forees are advancing on more 
than 150 miles of front. More than three-fourths of the lost 
territory from March 21 to July 18, four months, has been 
retaken in six weeks which has netted over 140,000 German 
prisoners and uncounted German dead. The old Hindenburg 


line, thought to be impregnable, has been pushed back in at 
Only Lille, Duoai, Cambrai, Laon, and Ham 
Indications are these will be taken 
We now know the state of the German morale. 


least four places. 
remain to complete the line. 


soon, Even 
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its break is reaching from soldier to people. While that of 
our allies was never so good. I am told by French and British 
officers that the operations of the American soldiers at Can- 
tigny, Chateau-Thierry, Vaux, Fere en Tardenois, Cergy, and 
Fismes, where they met and crushed the selected Bavarian 
guards and the shock troops of Prussia, had almost completely 
made over the French and British Armies. 

The central powers can not replenish their man power un- 
less by propaganda in Russia. That can not be done short of 
two years, if it can be done at all. 

Austria-Hungary is and has been in a state of revolution for 
months. It may break at any moment. Our greatest diplo- 
matic stroke in the last six months, aside from the operations 
of our Army, is our recognition of the independence of Austrian 
subject peoples, of which there are over 19,000,000, as com- 
pared with the less than 10,000,000 of the ruling element, which, 
of course, is German. These Czecho-Slovaks, Cerbo-Croats, and 
Jugoslavs are of one race and older than Austria and must 
be given their rights, even though it dismembers the dual mon- 





archy. These people will prevent much accretion, if any, to the 
front. Bulgaria is also sick and Turkey is not powerful, while 


the full power of this country is getting in position to give the 
decisive blow. Gen. March, our chief of staff, told the Mili- 
tary Committees that if Congress would give him 98 divisions, 
so as to have by June 30 of next year SU divisions in Europe, 
leaving 18 here at home, the German line cin be broken at any 
point and at any time they would choose to do it. 

This is why we gave the authority in the man-power bill to 
go down to 18. This Army must be built without delay. Time 
is here of the essence. It will be the determinant. We must 
have our force there next year. It is said that with the Ameri- 
cans operating as now indicated by our program, by June next 
year the allies will have 100 divisions more than our enemies, 
where at the opening of the spring drive they had 30 to 40 more 
than we had. 

This consideration forces upon me the confident belief that 
we will end the war next year. 

To-day the most important item is the character ef peace we 
will command. Herein lies our greatest danger. Suppose 
Germany, now convinced that her crushing defeat is but a 
matter of time, should surrender and throw herself upon the 
mercy of the world before her soil is invaded, a possible oc- 
currence, what would be our attitude? This involves the destiny 
of the liberties of the world. In it lurks the greatest con- 
ceivable danger. It at once raises the question whether liberty 
is worth fighting for. It demands to know whether all the 
suffering and death of the past four years must be vain, a 
mere waste of human treasure. Such an ending would be the 
peace that the spider offers the fly. It must not be. This re- 
fined brutality displayed in the German high command in deeds 
of unutterable wickedness in the homes of every unfortunate 
country which has felt the weight of the brutal beast’s heel, 
who have felt the strokes of the much-boasted mailed fist, must 
forever be eliminated. The German people, who have stood 
solidly behind this devilish program for more than four years 
of carnage not dreamed of before and who have rejected every 
effort on our part to separate them from this beastly combina- 
tion, must now be compelled fo taste the fruits of their own 
planting and fostering. Our armies must go to Berlin. Our 
aeroplanes must visit the towns of these people who for years 
have upheld the terrorism and frightfulness of their own com- 
mand, which knows no limitation in crime, no call for the sake 
of humanity. 

Mr. President, in the light of the importance of the assured 
efforts for a German peace, I wish to call to the attention of the 
bankers here, whom I regard the headliners, and the very men 
of the States, the keymen, upon whom our vigorous prosecution 
of the war must depend, some pertinent facts in Germany's pro- 
gram for world dominancy, with special reference to commerce. 
Peace viewed from such an angle will fully explain the various 
“peace offensives ” since the war opened. 

I have made within the past few weeks a careful study of the 
peace proposals, not only from the context but from the his- 
torical and psychological setting. I shall within a few days, if 
the House will permit, publish in documentary form this com- 
pilation. It supplies the information which gives us ground for 
abundant caution in this critical hour, when we may be confronted 
with the problem of preventing Germany securing by diplomacy 
and propaganda what she can not win on the battle field. I 
wish, therefore, to be permitted to speak to you on the signifi- 
eance of Germany’s elaborate plans to dominate the world’s trade. 

It is one of the most important revelations of the war and one 
which will throw light upon the brutal and wickedly inhuman 
practices of the high command of Germany. The 
plans of Germany to completely dominate the industry and 


systematic 
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trade of the world are significant and alarming. They will ex- 
plain in part the arrogance toward the world outside of the con- 
stituted domain of the Imperial Government. This is the 
inevitable result of the doctrine expressed by Dernburg when he 
declared the Germans the “ most scholarly and wise of all men.” 

Germany is a system, built as per rule of the architect. The 
purpose was world domination. Its chief plan was through com- 
merce, by propaganda enforced by the military power. The 
world was slow to be convinced; only war could compel it. Com- 
merce was looked upon as business to be commended, propaganda 
as legitimate, not to be condemned, and only the great military 
strides suggested possible dangers. This impact Empire, which 
entered upon a new life back in the forties of the last century 
and stepped out on a platform of dangerous build in the seven- 
ties, attracted much favorable comment in its wonderful growth. 
A population of 36,000,000 in 1870 nearly doubled itself in 40 
years. To its intensive system of agriculture it added an 
achievement in organized industry second to no nation. “ Made 
in Germany ” became a label which was not only met in every 
country, but which was looked upon as an assurance of efficiency 
and thoroughness in workmanship. 

The country which heretofore saw a stream of emigration 
leaving its borders for foreign parts by a well-worked policy 
now saw the stream current turned toward rather than away 
xrom Germany. Immigration rather than emigration became the 
order. There was still a flow outward, but not by those who 
bade farewell to the fatherland, but rather German scholars, 
industrialists, and expert agents who left home as Germans to 
remain away as Germans, and thereby extend the influence of 
the fatherland beyond the borders of the national domain. 

This will account for the more than 200,000 Germans in 1914 
in Paris, and the great numbers of Germans in every country in 
both Europe and America. In Russia alone there are nearly 
2,000,000 of them assiduously developing a Germany within the 
borders of the kingdom of the late Czar. It will be recalled 
that the German foreign secretary warned Girard that in the 
United States there were 500,000 German citizens who held pri- 
mary allegiance to the fatherland, and who could and would 
make it impossible for America to war against Germany. It 
was on this occasion that our minister reminded the secretary 
that there were also 501,000 lamp posts in America. 

This reaching out beyond the borders will also be noted in the 
development of German industry in all countries, ineluding 
those of North and South America. It will account for the great 
ship lines, immense dock systems, and wonderful transportation 
facilities to be found in every seaport open to her commerce, 
which comprehends most of the world. Witness the presence of 
not only German citizens but German industry in cities like 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Genoa, which are but representative 
of European centers, and even in our own country, which had 
become in loealities a transplanted people from the fatherland, 
most of whom, I really believe, have become patriotic Ameri- 
cans, but not on the wish ef the German autocracy. 

Germany has come to this stage not by accident, but by elabo- 
rated plan. Her population has grown wonderfully, which has 
ever been favored by German philosophy, as well as govern- 
mental policy. Internally those in charge have fostered the 
habits of industry among the people. Legislation looking to 
building up a powerful nation, independent of the outside world 
in such degree as is possible and seeking dominance outside in 
matters upon which she must look beyond her borders, were 
foremost in the minds of the autocracy. To this end her laws 
restricting expatriation and forbidding emigration, as well as 
those favoring immigration, were speedily enacted and rigidly 
enforced. The foremost need of this growing country was a 
system of industry which weuld find employment of the various 
elements of the Empire. The upbuilding of great industries to 
utilize the resources was necessary. Expansion, not so much in 
territory but in operations of industry, was requisite. 

German industry is unlike anything of its kind elsewhere. It 
is not individual, as in our own country, but it is largely gov- 
ernmental as well as social, with a pronounced emphasis on con- 
centration. Individuality is not a trait of this people. Not even 
teamwork is prominent, since in teamwork the individual is 
something more than a mere cog, as he must act his part as an 
individual as well as a part of the team. But concentration in 
Germany leads to disintegration the moment the individual is 
left alone, a fact exemplified every hour in the German lines at 
the front. 

The first striking fact in Germany’s great industrial strides 
toward commercial dominancy is her utilization of the expert— 
the research man. There is no country which has placed such 
emphasis on the value of the university and its products. No 
country in the world has approached Germany in the number 
of research institutions, as well as the number of research men, 
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This country has placed the stamp of dignity upon her scholars, 
To wear the title of doctor or even professor in Germany at 
once designates rank. In Germany, unlike our own country, 
the university is an institution of the Government. The pro- 
fessors or doctors are therefore in a way governmental —Jicials, 
Their duties are assigned with reference to the Government, 
Teaching or directing research in the university is not always 
their entire duty. They are loaned for part time duty to vari- 
ous great industries for counsel and research. In one famous 
dye industry there are employed nearly 150 chemists, of whom 
at least 70 are employed in research exclusively, at an annual 
expense of at least $70,000, while the others have the direc- 
tion of the business as a growing eoncern. Most frequently in 
the office of director in any German industry can be found 
a university professor, with no further connection than coun- 
cillor or expert advisor, loaned to the industry by the Govern- 
ment. This working connection between the industry and the 
laboratory is established in almost every great industry where 
expert advice and research are of value. The result of such a 
policy is not only vast increase of product due to invention or 
discovery or both, but also in a lowering of cost of the article. 
In the case o. the 70 research men one man might make a dis- 
covery, like our own Dr. Rittman, which would result in an 
increase of product that would more than pay for the entire 
expert force of the business for the balance of the lives of all 
the rest of them. The chief item here is the connection of the 
industry with the Government in production, which in Germany 
is the autoeracy directing all industry. 

This will produce, if not forestalled, a problem of a possible 
overproduction, which in turn weuld be shown in vast unem- 
ployment and necessarily great suffering among labor. Hence 
the effort by the Government to regulate production on the 
one hand and increase consumption on the other. The cartel 
system so well and long established in Germany is the chief 
item in the method. Unlike our own country, whieh by law 
makes it a crime to combine to regulate production and control 
of prices, Germany by governmental decree creates the cartel for 
that very purpose. Through this system certain businesses will 
be substantially confined to specifie members of the eartel— 
for example, coal or metallurgieal products, dyes, and so forth. 
The several producers of coal will enter into a combination 


and, under governmental regulation, contract to supply the 
market. They can thus be regulated as to amount of produc- 


tion, price of article, place of sale, and so forth. Where such 
control is exercised it will be allowed to one unit to sell exclu- 
sively in a specific territory at a specific price in such quanti- 
ties as are permitted by the selling agency which is coordinate 
with the cartel, with the power to apply penalty wherever the 
rules are violated. In this way, since the business is looked 
upon as of the fatherland, it will be permitted to sell in one 
country at one price, in another at a different price, and at 
home at still a different price. It is and has been the policy of 
the cartel system permitted by the German Government to sell 
in a foreign country way below the price at home in order 
not only to develop a foreign market for the surplus product 
but to drive out of existence in the foreign country the coin- 
peting industry. This has been done in many various lines, 
especially in lines of chemistry, dyes, and so forth. 

This is what Germany terms the system of dumping. In 
every country doing business with this Empire the deleterious 
effects of dumping are experienced under suffering of business 


depression. It extended to agriculture as well as manufac- 
turing. This underselling is made possible by several agencies 


at work in the export trade of Germany. 

One of the chief agencies is the banking system of the Empire. 
Here again we see the hand of the Government and grea con- 
centration of power. Nine banks in the Empire do the major 
portion of the banking business. It may be truly said that five 
banks of the Empire hold a good proportion of the country’s 
banking resources. 

Each of these banks is but the aggregation of a great number 
of smaller banks scattered widely, not over the Empire alone 
but the entire world. Each grew by the process of absorption, 
some of them to the number of nearly half a hundred becoming 
mere branches of the parent bank. One of the most significant 
features of German banking is, in addition to the real functions 
of banking as we in America know the business, the German 
system took on the function of financing various businesses of 
which the bank was not only the financial agent but became 
part if not whole owner and profit sharer. 

It is notorious that certain banks in Germany became chief 
backers of specific classes of industries; for example, the 


Deutsche Bank, with a capital of over $50,000,000 back in 1911, 
had as its specialty the development of electricity and its varied 
specialized in 


applications, The Darmstadler narrow-gaug 
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‘ailways and breweries, the Disconto in foreign railroads, while 
others combined their interests. Another feature of these 
banks was the enormous issues of capital in short periods for 
development purposes, a practice not countenanced by our coun- 
try. As the cartel system was permitted in industry produc- 
tion, so a system of grouping of banks for financial purposes 
was not only allowed but favored by the Government. In this 
way the mother institution was located in the home country 
and branches were established throughout the world, and, in 
addition, branches of these branches were permitted, so they 
might be mentioned as mother hanks, daughter banks, and 
granddaughter banks. In Buenos Aires, for example, is a 
branch or daughter bank, of which there are no less than 11 sub- 
branches throughout the countries of South America. Each of 
these will have direct connection with the home country and 
operate as a powerful agency for spreading German influence. 
Need more be said to explain the attitude of some neutrals? 
In Italy the great German bank—Banca Commerciale Italiana— 
is a powerful agency to which is due much of the pro-German 
sentiment in that country. It is an undisputed fact that Ger- 
min business and enterprise is not only powerful in Italy but 
it has so ramified the banks, and through them the business ac- 
tivities, and in turn the press and all agencies of public interest, 
so that public opinion was strong enough to send to the Italian 
Parliament men whose sympathies and influence were all-pow- 
erful for pro-Germanism. This will help to explain the in- 
ternal problem of Italy battling for the freedom of action when 
Germany demanded Italy, as a member of the triple alliance, to 
assist the Hohenzollern Empire. When Italy’s real situation is 
better understood. tlie suffering she had to undergo because of 
the heroie stand she took, and how through it all she battled, 
even in the face of the awful debacle of October, 1917, that coun- 
try will receive greater recognition for her wonderfully heroic 
behavior under such awful internal conditions. This is only one 
case of Germany’s operations beyond her borders where by the 
route of business and commerce she dominates. That influ- 
ence is found in every country, in more or less degree, fairly 
well known before the war, but never fully understood in pur- 
pose or possibility. 

The German banking system would not be regarded by any 
English or French speaking country as sound, and consequently 
these countries are not willing to enter into competition on that 
plane, and must therefore necessarily suffer loss of trade when 
in the business of rival development, whether at home or 
abroad. 

This consideration viewed in connection with her dumping 
system will explain how Germany first kills the preparatory 
industries in any country which attempts to compete with her. 
As was recently said by a prominent French economist, “ Ger- 
man industry thus shatters all the forces which can compete 
with it in such a way as to reign over the ruins.” 

Still another great arm of this commercial monster is her 
transportation system, especially her ship lines, both inland 
and overseas, and all necessery appurtenances, such as docks, 
wharves, cranes, and all that enter into the value of ports. 
It is well known that Germeny operates her rail system most 
largely by government agency. It is not so well known that 
her water systems, rivers and canals, has been brought to its 
maximum possibilities. I will not enter upon that phase of the 
problem except to say no other country in the world has made 
such use of her waterways system. All her rivers are made 
highways and the cities upon the rivers are veritable hives of 
industry. Her canal system is Only a part of a completed plan of 
transportation. Her mercantile business lines the shores of the 
river and canal, whether it be in Hamburg or Antwerp, Rotter- 
dam or Genoa. The three latter are as distinctively German as 
if located in Germany. In these cities, as was hinted before, 
will be found not only German people and German enterprise 
but German dominance made possible by the various and numer- 
ous German schools, German clubs, German newspapers, and 
various German societies. 

In her transportation system there is a close relationship be- 
tween rail and ship transportation. It is so arranged by the 
system of forwarding that discrimination of rates can be so 
allowed that countries like Italy can be made commercially 
dependent upon Germany. Germany has devoted great effort 
to building her overseas trade. In 1901 Germany saw 52.000 
vessels, aggregating 9.000.000 tons, leave her ports, while eight 
years later she saw 65,000 vessels, aggregating 13,000,000 tons, 
in motion, which indicates that at least 70 per cent of her 
trade was carried on the water. Germany is the first country 
to build the great ocean liner and the mammoth docks. notwith- 
Standing she is a land nation. She boasted of her mighty trans- 
portation companies such as the Hamburg-American, the Lloyds, 
and the Kosmos; the Hamburg-American has not less than 68 
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lines, which bring the fatherlané in touch with 
well as the Orient. 

Unlike Great Britain, universally looked upon as the world’s 
greatest merchant-marine power, Germany does nut employ the 
tramp steamer, but she maintains regular sailings at competitive 
rates, with safe insurance, on the basis that shipping dues not fol- 
low the trade but makes trade possible. Her rates are so charged 
that she virtually discriminates in favor of her own bottoms. 
In case goods transported in foreign bottoms, inspection charges 
must be paid by the shipper; if in German bottoms by the com- 
pany. On the one hand, emigrants can proceed across Germany 
only when armed with certificates of disinfection, but unless 
they travel on German lines such certificates are refused by 
officials. Those with foreign tickets will be stopped and most 
likely sent home unless they purchase tickets on German lines. 
To this practice add the governmental favor in the form of sub- 
sidies and the maritime growth of this people is easily explained, 

There is no phase of this attempted monopolization of the 
world’s trade with special reference to German interest more 
significant than the systematic development of the foreign 
markets. From the very beginning this ecsuntry sought to control 
the economic welfare of its people by creating a foreign market 
for its surplus product. which has come to be the major business 
of its function. To this end German colonies were permitted 
primarily to increase the raw material. In every country will 
be found the “ litthe Germania,” whose primary fealty, as said 
the foreign secretary, is to the fatherland. These operate as 
ganglionie centers for German interests. 

Then, this Nation has always paid more attention to its for- 
eign consulates than any other country, not even excepting the 
British. In Petrograd, for example, the German consulate wus 
more numerous, better housed, better supported, and better di- 
rected than any other. France allowed $30,000 for this post, 
and employed 3 empluyees, while Germany employed not less 
than 17. 

Unlike our own country, Germany conducts courses of train- 
ing for such labors and supplies the other countries with which 
she competes with experts. It isa part of the world-wide propa- 
ganda to extend German influence through the arteries of trade 
as a part of the program of world domination. These men are 
at the gates of the world’s channels of trade, whether those of 
Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, South America, and in many 
cases the great couutries engaged in foreign commerce. These 
German agents operate under orders to secure the trade for the 
houses of the fatherland. It was common to find Germans as 
clerks tn the consular service of all countries, including our 
own, prior to the war. When the war opened our own Nation 
was seriously embarrassed to find that many of our foreign 
consulates were employing agents of enemy countries. It is 
not too much to assert, indeed we now know it to be a fact, 
that these agents in whosesoever employ did not overlook the 
chance to favor the trade of the fatherland while they pre- 
sented the goods of the country for which they were paid to sell. 
Had it been in wer time these agents would properly be termed 
“ spies.” 

Another item in this program of market development is found 
in the interest Germany displayed in studying the consular 
reports of her competitors. While these reports signified but 
little to the countries for whom they were mude, to the German 
trained searcher after trade they were meat and drink. They 
also served as guideposts in establishing new lines of commerce 
and recipes for developing new sources of German power. 
Germany easily excelled also in the great achievement in map 
making and chart production to show in graphic form the facts 
of trade. Her system of card indexing had been reduced to an 
almost exact science. Even in New York City a very commodious 
building was before the war devoted under German direction to 
the task of presenting a complete index of the world’s produc- 
tion. It is said that in a few moments’ time one seeking in- 
formation could secure the financial standing of any firm in any 
portion of the civilized world. This index system will give the 
firm’s standing, the character of business, amount of business 
done, amount and classification of exports or imports, or both; 
in fact, a complete statement, no matter in what corner of the 
globe the firm may be located. 

These consular agents are instructed to go out of their way to 
study the tastes of the people with whom they deal in order to 
satisfy the same, the purpose being not to sell a particular style 
but to get business. As an aid to this program, Germany has 
conducted a systematic propaganda more far reaching and wide 
spreading than any of us have conceived. Her banks encourage 
exports and stand ready to finance industries for that purpose; 
her branch banks aid in sales in foreign lands; her cartels 
increase production; her selling agencies regulate prices; her 
policy of dumping crowds ont and stifles competition; her ships 
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invade every free port; her spies are in every land; her adver- 
tising agencies control the columns of the press; her money 
finances ent co ises everywhere; her agents assiduously extend 
her interest even when employed by her competitors; and her 
propaganda is spread by aid of her “ little Germanies ” through 
hundreds of clubs and societies similar to the various alliances, 
and numerous newspapers of German origin and ownership, of 
which there were prior to the war at least 168 outside of Europe. 

It might be asked how can all this be done by any country. 
The answer is easy and not difficult to understand. Ger- 
many is distinctly an autocracy, with power emanating from 
above. The entire population can be and is treated as so many 
puppets to be commanded, with no choice except to obey the high 
command. A small proportion of the population belongs to the 
royal family, responsible to none but themselves. Somewhat 
larger proportion makes up the Junkers, that element which 
knows no rights outside of their rank, while quite a consider- 
able proportion has won the rank of special favor signalized 
by being permitted to write Von before their names. These 
three classes compose the privileged and ruling people, while 
the vast mass of the Empire is under the tutelage of their auto- 
cratic masters, who see that they shall be kept where they are, 
a condition upon which autocracy depends, without which it 
could not exist. To assuage their unrest the masses are given 
the salve of a program of autocratic concession of “ old-age 
pensions,” “ occupational insurance,’ and similar legislation, 
built upon the principle of permanent stratification of society. 
Once a drawer of water and hewer of stone always to be kept 
so is German philosophy. 

Germany is to-day and has been under an autocracy whose am- 
bition is to rule the world, employing her own subjects to achieve 
the end. This ambition displays itself in the most arrogant 
attitude of superiority from whatever angle viewed. One step 
toward world supremacy which prior to the war had not been 
suspected, but which had been more or less applauded by the 
outside world as commendable achievement, is this now alarm- 
ing program of commercial domination. A second step is her 
type of secret diplomacy, assisted by a surreptitious propaganda 
that has percclated through her various agencies into every 
nition. The ambition as displayed in doubtful diplomacy can 
be read in the consuming passion for power and in the dreams of 
Mittel E uropii i, expressed in the alana slogan “ from Hamburg 
to Bagdad.” The third and final step in this program of world 
dominancy can be detected in the 40 years of militarism which 
has completely encompassed her entire population, and in de- 
yotion to which her man power was mobilized, her people were 
sacrificed, and at least three and one-half million German sol- 
diers have gone to their death. 

In addition, the nation has paid the maximum price in the 
sacrifice of every modicum of respect and has unwittingly in- 
vited the bitterest hatred of the entire world, which can not be 
relieved by any possibility now in sight in the generations to 
come. No child now living will ever see the day that Germany 
and things German will not be despised. When Germany's am- 
bition is studied from all of these angles it will be easy to ex- 
plain not only the causes but the movements of this war. Her 
armies covered in the early months of the war nine-tenths of 
the mineral wealth of France, and then dug in. Like the vast 
mineral wealth of Alsace-Loraine, this coal and these mines in 
the fifth of France overrun—all was needed in her plan. She 
covered Belgium, even to Antwerp and Zeebrugge. These were 
needed in her plans—the first for shipping purposes, the second 
for submarine base. The Black Sea, now a German lake, was 
needed for its commercial possibilities, as was the famous 
waterway, the Dardanelles. The wheat fields and oil fields of 
Roumania, the richest in Europe, were needed, as were the re- 
sources of the Ukraine and Polanc; hence the shameful 
treaty of Brest-Litovsk, through which the Bolsheviki traitor- 
ously played the game. So soon as she extended her borders to 
comprehend what was needed for her ambition she urged peace, 
and has persistently conducted peace offensives at regular 
periods ever since. Peace to-day would leave her in complete 
control of the liberties of the world. In considering any pro- 
posal for peace these things must be kept strictly in mind. It 
must not be overlooked that Germany still maintains her com- 
mercial possibilities. Even now, when her commerce is swept 
from the seas, we are told she plans for commercial dominancy. 
Her merchant marine, it is true, is in the bands of the allies, put 
in her shipyards she is now building larger ships than were 
afloat before the war. See her activity here in our own land, to 
say nothing of her secret and seductive propaganda through her 
agents, her clubs, her alliances, her associatoins, her exchange 
professorships, her news agencies, and her language in our 
schools. In our own country Mr. Mitchell Palmer, our Alien 
Property Custodian, informs me that German aliens haye prob- 
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ably $2,000,000,000 of property. He tells me he already admin- 
isters upon nearly $500,000,000 and has in sight probably $300,- 
000,000 more. He also states that German aliens had before 
the war what might be termed monopolistic control of at least 
two score of different industries here in America. 

No peace can be thought of while this power remains. These 
rules of business must be exposed and met. This propaganda 
must be dissipated, the army must be completely defeated, 
peace by negotiations—only by dictation. When our armies are 
in Berlin, or at least on the highway leading thereto, then we 
will telk peace. Any other course will be fatal. Until then 
we can not insure the liberties of the world. Germany must 
remove her heel from the rights of mankind. Shs must re- 
store the overrun countries to their rightful owners, includ- 
ing the Provinces of Russia. She must guarantee rigid re- 
spect for the treaty dictated by the allies. She must give assur- 
ance of the validity of international law. She must convince 
those nations battling for national rights of all nations, large 
and small, that no assaults against their sovereignty on the 

ground of superiority will ever again be made. She must be 

reduced to a position where she can not further terrorize the 
world by a military establishment built upon the doctrine 
“Might makes right.” In a word, no peace can be conclusive 
until the system of autocracy, which refuses to consult right, 
but relies on might, is totally repudiated by the people now 
under such autocracy. 

I repeat that these guaranties can not be made until our 
armies are in complete control of the enemy with headquarters 
on German soil, 
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In true House or Representatives, 
Monday, August 26, 1918, 


On the bill (H. R. 12098) to protect the lives and health and morals of 
women and minor workers in the District of Columbia, and to estab 
lish a minimum-wage board and define its powers and duties, and to 
provide for the fixing of minimum wages for such workers, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. LONERGAN. “Mr. Speaker, the bill under consideration 
should be enacted into law without delay, and for many reasons. 

In itself the bill corrects a condition which might otherwise 
be the forerunner of serious economic and moral harm, and 
points the way to a clear solution of one of the most vexing 
problems of our national life. 

But aside from its provisions and its inherent worth, in them- 
selves compelling attention, the fact that the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association of the District of Columbia ap- 
peared not in opposition but in favor of the bill at the hearing 
before the Committee on the District of Columbia, at once at 
tracts attention to the measure. Probably nothing like this 
ever happened before in this body, when an organization repre 
senting employers was enthusiastic over a measure purporting 
to raise wages. It marks a distinct departure in American 
legislative history, anc. the action of the association will un- 
doubtedly be seconded by the merchants’ and manufacturers’ 
associations throughout the country. 

Here we have united on a program—the employers, the em- 
ployed, the large labor-union organizations of the country, and 
those who devote their lives to economic questions as a vocation. 

The bill establishes a wage board, which in turn wil! appoint 
boards for each occupation, on which will be represented em- 
ployers, employed, and the public. The best features brought 
out by experience in such States as Massachusetts, California, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin will be made use of under 
the law : and the future of the women and minor workers of 
the District of Columbia will no longer be dependent upon 
chance but will be safeguarded by the law of the land. 

The war has brought home to every nation in it the impor- 
tance of conserving its taan power. Man power means nation:! 
strength. But national strength will disappear if the health 
and moral welfare of the women of our land is not safeguarded, 
and one of the surest ways to safeguard them is to provide for 
wages for women that will guarantee good living conditions. 

The bill is patterned after the Oregon law, and the Oregon 
law has stood the test of the supreme court of that State and o! 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The enactment of this: measure into law at the earliest mo- 
ment will provide a legacy for future generations that will 
become more valuable with each year, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOCH, 
OF OHIO, 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, September 10, 1918. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me by unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp 
I include an address I delivered recently at various places in 
ny district on the war: 

SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN Roscon C. McCULLoca. 

When I first entered upon my duties in the Congress of the 
United States, the clouds of war had just broken on the Eastern 
Hiemisphere. Few then believed that this country would become 
involved in that terrible conflict. 

It is not strange that the American people should have felt 
a reluctance about entering the war. It is not strange that the 
United States should have tried by diplomacy to keep out of 
the war, and that everyone should have hoped and prayed for 
peace, for the American people are a peace-loving people. 

True, we have won great victories in the wars in which we 
have engaged, all of which were wars waged in the interests of 
humanity and human liberty, yet our greatest triumphs have 
been the triumphs of peace. The truth of the words of one of 
our greatest Presidents, uttered a few hours before his assassi- 
nation, can not be questioned. He said: 

Let us ever remember that our interests are in concord, not conflict, 


war. 

We as a Nation have always been opposed to militarism. The 
fathers of our country broke away in the beginning from the sys- 
tem of military service established in the Dark Ages. Every 
expression in our Constitution and in the constitutions of the 
various States of the Union which relates to the military defines 
it as a means of defense and an establishment to be maintained 
for the purpose of protecting our personal liberty and our prop- 
erty rights. 

We have never entered upon a war of conquest, 
great diplomatic conference in which the delegates of this coun- 
try have participated. we have always stood firmly for the set- 
tlement of disputes among nations by arbitration and not by 
force. So that it should be a source of mingled feelings of pride 
and satisfaction to every true American to feel and to know 
that his country entered this terrible world war with clean 
hands and that, whatever other nations may have to answer and 
apologize for, the great American Republic’s record is as clean 
and as white as the driven snow. 

CAUSES OF THE WAR, 

So much has been said upon the subject of the causes of this 
war and the reasons for cur entering it that it would be hard 
in a few words to review or even summarize satisfactorily all 
the views of those who have attempted to state the causes that 
have led us into the conflict. 

As I view it, our real reasons for entering the war can be 
divided into two classes—first, the proximate cause, and, second, 
the remote cause. The President of the United States gave the 
following as the reason why we are at war. He said: 

The military masters of Germany denied us the right to be neutral, 
They filled our communities with vicious spies and conspirators. They 
sought to corrupt our citizens. They sought, by violence, to destroy our 
industries and arrest our commerce. They tried to incite Mexico to take 
arms against us and draw Japan into hostile alliance with her. They 
impudently denied us the use of the high seas and repeatedly executed 
their threat that they would send to their death any of our people who 
ventured to approach the coasts of Europe. 

In other words, the President has summarized the overt acts 
the German Government against the Government and the 
people of the United States as the proximate cause, or, I might 
say, the immediate cause of our entering the war. 

REMOTE CAUSE, 

The remote cause for our entering the war—and since the 
declaration of war the remote cause has been the principal sub- 
ject of discussion—is that our liberty, our freedom, and our 
democracy are endangered by the existence of the German mili- 
tary machine and the attitude of the rulers of Germany toward 
the rest of the world. 

Civilization was shocked when Germany violated solemn 
treaty obligations and overran and devastated Belgium. For a 
nation to disregard its treaty obligations and ruthlessly destroy 
human life and property as the German military power did in 
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Belgium led the people of the world to examine into the philos- 
ophy of the German rulers and their probable attitude toward 
other nations. And it became apparent that the German wili- 
tary machine in the hands of the present German rulers is a 
dangerous menace. 


WRIT OF 

I am sure I express the sentiment of the vast majority of the 
American people when I say that I trust this war will forever 
end war. 

It is as absurd for a nation to attempt to settle its disputes, 
be they great or small, by resorting to force of arms, which 
means death and destruction, as it is for an individual to at- 
tempt to settle his personal differences with another by a fight. 
Anyone who would suggest that we return to the practice dis- 
carded hundreds of years ago, called the “ writ of the fight,” for 
the settlement of personal disputes would be regarded as a bar- 
barian. 

In the old days, if two farmers had a dispute about a line 
fence and one of them would go before a justice of the peace, 
he could have issued what was termed the “writ of the fight,” 
and the defendant would be summoned into court. They would 
choose their weapons and fight, and the one that licked the 
other was declared to be right in the controversy. They were 
applying the same rule that those who believe in German autoc- 
racy are attempting to apply to-day, which is that “ might 
makes right,” and which is as fallacious a doetrine as it is un- 
civilized; and just as sure as the world lasts and the heavens 
endure, war, which is the creed of the German military power, 
will be wiped out or civilization will be destroyed. 

If this war does not wipe out German militarism and abso- 
lutely desuroy the German military machine, the purposes of 
America in this war will have failed. This war must remove 
from the path of civilization the autocratic German military 
power, and if, in order to secure a guaranty from Germany of 
reparation and the future good behavior of the German Empire, 
its power must be destroyed, then there will be no success in 
this war until that is done. This war must remove the mili- 
tary menace. This war must destroy the German military ma- 
chine. This war must eliminate the German military caste and 
forever insure peace, er the lives that have been given on the 
altar of liberty, justice, and civilization will go for nothing. 
It must be peace with victory; permanent and lasting peace; 
peace builded upon the firm feundation of international justice; 
peace which means security and which will enable the American 
people and their posterity to continue to enjoy in the years 
that are to come, as they have enjoyed in the years that are 
gone, the blessings that come from the exercise of certain un- 
alienable rights, among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. 


THE FIGHT 


LOYALTY. 
There has been a great deal of discussion generally about 
patriotism and loyalty. I believe that the American people as 


a whole are loyal. The number of those who are disloyal is so 
small that their influence amounts to a negligible quantity. All 
should be regarded as being loyal until it clearly appears that 
they are disloyal. 

There is not a thinking man or a thinking woman who loves 
to call the American flag his or her flag who would not rather 
sacrifice his all than see Germany win this war. 

I can not help looking upon our country as a great corpora- 
tion—the greatest in the world—the United States of America 
(Ltd.). We are all equal stockholders in this great enter- 
prise. Everything we have in the world, or can ever expect to 





have in the world, is invested in it. It brings us freedom, 
prosperity, and happiness, but, above all, it brings us oppor- 
tunity. It says to the son of the penniless widow as well as 
to the son of the multimillionaire, “ Young man, all the ave- 
nues of honor, distinction, and success are open to you.” It 
gives us our chance for success in the world. Ours is the 
greatest country beneath God's footstool, and it has the best 
form of government in the world—a democracy in a republic, 
If it should fail or go into bankruptcy or into the hands of a 
German receiver, all we hold dear would be lost and gone for- 
ever, Can it be that anyone wants that? There can be no 
divided allegiance. You are either for your country or you are 
against your country. If you are against your country ul 
are a traitor. There can be no degrees of loyalty. Neo man 


can be 90 per cent American and 10 per cent German. He must 
be 100 per cent pure American. The patrioteer, who is fast be- 
coming more despised than the profiteer, is constanily trying to 
apply the acid test to loyalty. He wants people to think that 

have al s been 


he is a greater patriot than his neighbor. I wily 


suspicious of the man who is continually talking about his 
honesty and impugning, on suspicion, the honesty 
Such men will bear watching. 


own 


of others, 
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The same is true of the patrioteer. I with Senator 
TiikAM JOHNSON, of California, who said: 


I do not know which I despise the more, the profiteer, who is coining 
the blood of the Nation, or the patrioteer, who wraps his scared soul 
in the flag and tries to camouflage his misdeeds by dubbing his neighbor 
disloyal. The one is as insincere and unpatriotic as the other. 

Do not be a patrioteer, but be a real patriot and accord to 
your neighbor credit for the same good intention and loyalty 
that you claim for yourself, and you will be rendering your 
country a service, 


agree 


PAST AND FUTURE. 

Our eyes should be turned toward the future. The past is 
gone, The problems of each succeeding day and the decisions 
to be made are only important now as they bear upon the future. 
There have been perhaps many mistakes made. There have 
been mistakes made by the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. There have been mistakes made by the legislative branch 
of the Government. There have been sharp differences of 
opinion as to what our policy should have been in the beginning 
and from day to day as the work progressed. These differences 
of opinion were among men whose one and only thought was to 
do that which would be for the best interests of our common 
eountry, men whose patriotism can not be questioned, men 
who would be willing to make any sacrifice in order that we 
might win the war. There were those who believed that we 
should have entered the war when the neutrality of Belgium 
was outraged. There were those who believed that we should 
have gone to war when the Lusitania was sunk, and then, again, 
there were those who believed that we should not have gone to 
war at all. it is but natural that there should have been those 
conflicting views and differences of opinion. And it is no, evi- 
dence of a lack of loyalty on the part of any true American 
citizen to have had and to have expressed an honest opinion as 
to the policies to be pursued by his Government in a crisis such 
as confronted our country 

It was a situation that called not only for patriotic devotion 
to the country but for the wisest counsel and the best thoughi 
of which the Nation was capable in the perfecting of the 
policies we decided upon in the entering and in the carrying 
on of the war. 

I have no sympathy with the idea that men charged with 
responsibility, or those who exercise the right of citizenshin, 
should not express their honest opinions as to what our various 


policies should be while our policies are in the making. But 
[ also believe that when a policy has been decided upon, that 


then everybody should stand back of that policy to the enc, 

After “ the die is cast ” criticism of the policy decided upon does 

no good and may do great harm. The true American will accept 

the decision of the majority and buckle on the armor of loyalty 

nnd go forth to do his part, be it great or small, for his country. 
GERMAN AUTOCRACY V. AMERICAN DEMOCRACY, 

The philosophy of German autocracy is diametrically opposed 
to the philosophy of American democracy. 

German autocracy teaches that “ might makes right.” Amer- 
ican democracy teaches that “ justice and equity alone make 
right.” 

German autocracy teaches that war is a biological necessity 
of the first importance, a regulative element in the life of man- 
kind which can not be dispensed with. American democracy 
teaches that war is a relic of the Dark Ages and that disputes 
among nations, as well as among men, should be settled by 
arbitration and not by force. 

German autocracy teaches that power and conquest con- 
stitute the highest moral law. It is the proud boast of our 
American democracy that we never entered upon a war of con- 
quest. 

German autocracy teaches that terrorism is a necessary 
tary principle. 
has been indulged 
the present war 
the Dark Ages 

German autocracy stands for war, 
rule of the despot. American democracy stands for peace, for 
freedom, for justice, for humanity, for civilization, and, above 
all, it stands for human liberty. 

Is our liberty worth fighting for? Is it worth dying for? 

Our fathers brought forth on this continent a new Nation, 
in liberty 
equal. 


y mili- 
American democracy classes such terror ism as 
in by the German military machine during 
as uncivilized and a return to the practices of 


for conquest, and for the 


conceived 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created 


The blood of this Nation has again and again been poured out 
on the field of battle to preserve inviolate the principles our 
forefathers laid down, so aptly summarized by Lincoln. Are 
we of the aftermath going to see it perish? Not until the last 
drop of blood has been shed! Whatever your view may have 
It must be 


been in the beginning, but one course remains now. 
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a fight to the end, and the forces of liberty and of justice will not 
fail. It is not possible in the light of our twentieth century 
civilization that brute force and militarism should triumph, 

The patriotism of the American people, stimulated and sus- 
tained by the example of our illustrious past, will bring victory 
to our arms. I have the greatest faith in the patriotism of the 
American people. 

If I were to be asked the question, ‘‘ Wherein lies the strength 
of the Nation?’ I would answer in but a single word, “ Pa- 
triotism.” Patriotism is the most important element of national 
character. Patriotism will raise armies of millions of men, if 
need be, to battle for right and for justice. Patriotism will open 
the mines and the mills of this the greatest industrial miracle 
land in the world that our fighting men may have munitions 
and guns and cannons and supplies. Patriotism will bring to 
the aid of America the greatest inventive genius in the world 
to devise ways and means of defense and offense. Patriotism 
will open the coffers of the rich and the poor will give gladly 
that the millions of money needed may be raised to prosecute 
the war to a successful conclusion. Patriotism, American pa- 
triotism, purified by the sunlight of Christian civilization, made 
sacred by the blood of patriots who have died gallantly on the 
field of battle, stimulated by a new awakening, American pa- 
triotism will mobilize the forces necessary for a world victory— 

That government of the people, by the people, for the people, shall 
not perish from the earth. 

WAR RECORD. 

The present Congress has been one of the most important, if 
not the most important, in the history of our country. Its 
Members have been called upon to decide questions and pass 
legislation of the gravest importance. My attitude as your 
Representative on all bills that came before Congress has been 
influenced solely by my conscience and by what according to 
my best ———— I believed was for the best interests and wel- 
fare of the United States and her people. 

My record in Congress is an open book, to which I invite the 
closest scrutiny of all cf my constituents. I have stood for 
America first always. I have tried to be conservative, having 
always in mind a full realization of the solemn duty and grave 
responsibility that rests upon me. I hope my actions have met 
the approval of my constituents. If there are any who have 
differed from me, I trust they will at least give me credit for 
conscientious action. 

I have voted for every bill pertaining to the war passed by 
Congress, without a single exception, since the declaration of 
war, and before the declaration of war I voted for every bill 
for preparedness passed by Congress without a single excep- 


tion. There were some bills pertaining to war and prepared- 
ness voted upon when I was absent, but, as the record will 
show, they were practically all of minor importance, as I made 


it a rule to be present at all times, if possible, and especially 
during the consideration of every bill of any importance. 

It has been my policy from the beginning to confine whatever 
suggestions I had to make in regard to proposed or pending 
war legislation to the consideration of the bill in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. This consideration includes 
amendments of all sorts which may be offered and which must 
be acted upon in Committee of the Whole before the bill is 
reported to the House for final action. Many of these amend- 
ments are offered without notice and very often without much, 
if any, thought or consideration, and a very large proportion of 
them are aiways absolutely without merit. It therefore has 
been my policy in dealing with amendments to bills offered in 
Committee of the Whole to follow the committee that had the 
bill in charge and made the investigation, unless I became con- 
vinced from the arguments presented and my own investigation 
that the committee was wrong. But when the bill was reported 
to the House from the Committee of the Whole, if it was a bill 
that pertained to war or preparedness, whether it completely 
met my views or not, I voted for it. 

The following summary shows that T have not voted against 
a single war or preparedness bill passed by Congress since I 
became a Member: 

How Congressman McCulloch voted on the war and preparedness bills 
of the Siaxty-fifth Congress 


Peclaration of a state of war with Germany_-_ , bh Voted “ are.” 


Deficiency appropriation bill, including $100,000,000 for 

national security and defense_._....-._____________- Voted “aye” 
Bill authorizing first liberty-lonn bond issue _ of 

$5,000,000 .000——loan of $3,000,000.000 to allies ._...Voted “aye.” 
Bill extending minority enlistments in Navy and Marine _ 

OOS, .. semis dabeemnipersaii tna weeetipine hic tuaieiennai .  Are 
Bill authorizing detail of additional naval officers to & 

TOCRRRRTERIEC QEROD: ccnnccnncdcnpenmnentnsiciidudh wih Voted “aye 
Bill authorizing temporary increase in number of midship- x 

a eee _-Voted “ aye 
Bill authorizing increase in age Hmit for officers in Naval a 

REVS pi cccedtddtinsacnedihcbwadaknoctincianee Voted “aye 





Bill authorizing enlistments by the allies in the United 

States i AT a a a aaa Voted “ aye.” 
Army appropriation We oe caren ye ee en ee Voted “ aye.” 
Bill anthorizing the taking over of enemy vessels____--- Voted “ aye.” 
Selective-service act—conscription bill__._.._...-_---_-- ~~ Voted “aye.” 
Bill autborizing enrollments in Naval Reserve Force. __-— Voted “ aye.” 
Bill authorizing increase in Navy and Marine Corps____Voted “ aye.” 
Bill authorizing appropriation for temporary Red Cross 

buildings snip ntiieasicnnctecdioncigalibeiainimsina raided in: aciiececbieee ainieintat Voted “ aye.’ 
Military Acad my Co od”. | Voted “ -—. 
Resolution authorizing temporary War Department build- — 

ings on Smithsonian grounds___............-.-. _.Voted “ aye.” 


Bill ehanging provisions of war-risk insurance act—insur- 


ance of officers and crews of vessels____..._-_____-__ Voted “ aye.” 
Urgent deficiency apgrepetaien bill for war expenses____ Voted “aye.” 
Espionage act - sessiaicgididices tealamaghciasieuiaabiaeuibaaimtaakdh Absent 


Bill providing for taking over of street railways near ship- 


FOTO sg. BUG csicicen sins scaseaeteinaialancaic annie Mccain id Daa acai Absent. 
Bill authorizing condemnation of land for military pur- 

poses indy : stint Ce, ae 
Re solution de fining ‘status of Public Health Service officers 

during | | pa ical i ain Voted “aye. 
Resolution providing for re lief of mining Claimants in mili- 

tary or naval service sistas odin elaidalecenlielemiaiicti ania initia cial Voted “ aye.” 
Bill providing for increase in Signal _Corps—appropria- | 

tion of $640,000,000 for aviation, ete___._____________ Voted “ aye. 
Bill establishing aviation stations at San Diego______--__Voted “ aye.” 
Lill providing for relief of homestead entrymen in military 

OR I a i rtiecniehtittt inca ication ab apininiagininaniaeis Voted “ aye.” 
Bill providing for relief of desert-land~ entryme n in mili 

Co mae RR i ee ey eeerrene Voted “ aye 
Bist establishing priority of transportation, ee Voted “ aye.” 
iood-survey bill—appropriation of a ae, Sceieh ithcietescsbanion Voted “ aye.” 
ood-control bill—appropriations of $162,500,000______- Voted “ aye.” 
Bill authorizing second _liberty-lo: ah bond issue of 

$7,538,945,460—loan of $4,000,000,000 to allies__.__ __ Voted ‘“‘ aye.” 
hi esteniiehing Ale Creft Beard... .cnncnccnnnnnnne Voted “ aye.” 
DIN | CN go cic penicininicin cis ne ep iasiatimgicieine Ee 
Bill for repatriation of persons in military or naval 

ts a A, See ee ee ee Absent, 
Bill authorizing establishing naval air stations at Camp 

May -- cabana ininiliperin isesiosnaiaiog ahdiaiela Voted “ aye 
Urgent deficiency appropriation “pill for war ‘expenses___V oted “aye 
Kill for allotment of Army pay--- tne aye. 
Bill providing for restrictions on mat 1ufacturers, etc., of 

explosives _.---- spose wniiiiiintiamamnn a. Ma 
Bill regardit x property lost in naval service________- --.Voeted “ aye.” 
Bill permitting public-land affidavits of soldiers before 


commanding officers 
Bill providing for gratuities to de ‘pe ndents of deceased re- 
tired officers and soldiers cna Cee. Ges 





Bill for appointments in Officers’ Reserve Co ‘ps, etc “ age.” 
Bili providing fer service of officers of naval auxiliary 

COIR OR CO I iit nies taining iedaanneds Voted “aye 
Bill providing for secrecy of inventions during war... - Voted “ aye 


Bill providing for Army chaplai 8 at large ._Voted “ aye.” 











Bill providing fer promotions, etc., in Army Medical De- 

partment __- Lip legis dati nc snlasedetranestaocipiapebiit .Voted “ aye.” 
Bill providing for commutation of “Navy rations at 40 

cents_ alisha tn Sar aiietantigids Bepeaonaaiacaiiiay cadens dali -.-__ Voted * aye 
Bill for new ratings in artificer branch of Navy____.._-_Voted “ aye 
Bill providing for provisional organization of Cavalry 

regiments as Field Artillery or Infantry... --_ Voted “aye. 
Billi changing provisions of war-risk insurance act allot- 

ments. TRSETERGS OF BOMEICTD, OCC iii cia centtins Voted “ aye.” 
ge BY: ee. eee ee Voted “ aye.” 
Declaration of state of war with Austria-Hungary______ Voted “aye.” 
es - providing for increase in number of midshipmen at 

Naval Academy ——. inns Sarton stn encniiaincesasiabineal Voted * aye.” 

Bill providing for « alling into service of Philippine Militia_ Voted “ aye.” 
Bill appropriating for hou ng “ shipyard employees, 

ete., $50,000,000 ____ Voted “ aye.” 
Bill prov iding for soldiers’ and sailors’ civil relief_______ Voted “aye.” 
Bill providing furloughs to Army enlisted men___--.-~~_ Absent. 
Bill prohibiting sale of liquors, ete., at places under 

Se I i a ills ce eine etnias Absent, 

3il1 providing for operation of transportation systems 

under Federal control___--~-~- irae ls i i aotcaoaste de Voted “aye.” 
Urgent deficiency appropriation bill of $700,000,000_____ Voted “ aye.’ 
Bill providing for disposal of effects of persons dying in 

Ce OUD VIC ia eich ti cite erence Voted “ aye.” 
Bill providing for additional pay of firemen in Navy__._Voted “ aye.” 
Bill providing for pay of gun pointers and gun captains 

CREORRTERD GRGORS aie on ct rw iit cies Voted “aye.” 
Bill providing for reenlistment of men in Army after re- 

colvings commbeientettt 5... cic rcee ene oct e VOI“ age.” 
sill providing for discharge of Navy and Marine ‘Corps 

officers for certain offenses_...._..._----.-~-~~- ---_Voted “ aye.” 


Bill providing for temporary reduc tion of course at Naval 


ACRECERY 2.2.0 ceo coe ~ oe eee meee owe Voted “ aye.” 
Bill providing for leave of absence of homesteaders who 

Se a ee Voted “aye.” 
Bill authorizing third liberty loan bond issue, including 

certain prior issues, of $12,000,000,000, loan of $1,500,- 

000,000 additional to allies__-—- ttn adie “eae 
Bill providing for War Finance Corporation and Capital 

meh Si csi ent se erin en emesis emigceantnigpeniinis Voted “ aye.” 
Bill providing for additional Assistant Secretaries of War_Absent. 
Bill providing for restraint on female alien enemies__~~ ~~ Voted “aye.” 


Bill providing for pay of retired warrant officers on active 

GUY nt rn et en enna ss Voted “aye.” 
Bill providing penalty for destruction of war materials, 

Iii cect Wes tan asain wath tence tiene tilly ecient Voted “ aye.” 
Bill providing for condemnation of land for military pur- 


555, icant ath aagiciethontiaticna tinihabilanniaititads Diente antitain nine 
Bill providing for quarters for Army officers having depend- 

CUD i iin sittin en chances ttre tte achat Absent. 

sill providing Reserve Officers’ Training C ee Absent. 
Bill providing for claims for damages caused by American 

RN te a clckaie Sastre deveivmpeeinebcieaa die apinasaaiglilateliasa a Absent. 
Bill providing for reimbursement of enlisted men for travel- 

RN I ii a ica eschew cilinictn gins len dnote icant Absent. 
Bill providing for filling of vacancies in grades of Regular 

I Nasheed cigicevcteiintsahcdns neste enlaiaheeatnialannstiacadenn eacuimiacoaileiadiah Absent. 
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Biu for sale 
Appropriation bill of ‘ ici 
ties - ¥ Vv 


of war materials, 


etc... — __AD 
$1 , i 


00,000 for ordnance-t 


sent. 


oted “aye.” 
Bill providing age limit for admission to Naval Acad my_.Voted “aye.” 
Bill changing provisions of espionage act J .Voted “aye.” 
Ap propriation bill of $60,000,000 fer housing for war 


” 





necds _ ; PO eee tO : Voted “aye. 
Bill providing for calling of certain classes into immediate 

military service _________ - Sranencitiintaaay Eo “pees 
Bill changing provisions of w ar-risk insurance Riis Voted “ aye.”’ 
Overman bill—coordination of bureaus, etc Voted “aye.” 
Bill providing for draft of persons becoming 21 since June 

A Ma a ws 4 at eke i Voted “ aye.” 
Bill autherizing national banks to subscribe to the Red 

Cross— i a ES Voted “ aye.” 


sill prov iding for restrictions on en 1try and dé parture from 

the United States____ 
Bill providing for Army chaplai ia 
Saulsbury antiprofiteering resolution 
Urgent deficiency appropriation bill 


Voted “aye.” 
Voted : 
Voted “aye : 
Voted “ aye.” 


Bill changing provisions of war-risk insurance act Voted “aye.” 
Bill providing for vocational rehabilitation of disabled sol- 

diers, ete__._____ sa eR a a hn il Se Voted aye.”* 
Military Academy ap propriation <" Ete ems Voted “aye.” 


Bill providing for 
military forces - 
Sundry civil appropri it 
national security and 
Naval appropriation bill_._____ 
Appropriation bill for fortifications 
Bill providing for protection of uniforu 
Deficiency appropriation bill______ 
Bill authorizing fourth liberty-loan 


readmission of certain aliens serving in 

-- - - Voted “ aye.’ 
including $50,000,000 for 
Ee SETS ee Voted “ ave.” 
Voted “ aye. 9 
Voted “ aye.” 
. ted “ aye.” 


Voted “ aye. 






friendly nation 


“bo snd iss 








000,000—ioan of $1,.500,000,000 to allie an oa Se ade Voted aye.” 
Army appropriation bil!________ See Voted “ aye.” 
Rill changing provisions of war-risk insurance act _Voted “ aye.” 
Resolution providing for controf of telegraph, telephone, 

etc., by the President_______~- ee Absent. y 
Bill providing for assignment to duty of fleet of naval r¢ 

a a a at a a ee _Voted “aye.” 
Water power bill__..._ ~~~ Se re __._Voted “ aye.” 
SU I I ali ss retctirmtnirrting nen sienna -Voted ‘ ee 
How Congressman McCulloch voted on the prepar bills of the 

Siety jourth Congress. 

Bill providing for increase in number of midshipmen at 











. meavel Arpegemy_..._....._.......... cemniiaee mT Voted aye.” 
Bill providing for increase in number of cadets at Mili 

tary Academy —- —- ‘ , Voted “ aye.” 
Bill providing for issuing supplies to military hools and 

colleges____ ~ Ig ee Ba ‘i Voted “ aye.” 
Nation il defense bill a a Voted "ee 
Appropriation bill of $200,000 for ‘training of National 

> a eee eee J abicnaaiaacids Voted iye.”” 
Deficiency appro] wiation bill fo \ d i . 
sill providing for draft of Nationa I , i 

service of the United States__- Voted “aye.” 
Appropriation bill for Mi r EE eee Voted “ aye,” 
Naval appropriation bi edbdhcataecimabiicaniencal Voted e.” 
Army appropriation l . - Voted y 
Bill providing for credit for service in R rve Office 

T ing Corps___-—-- seiiiigahel ; Voted . 
Appropriation bill for fortifications__.__._._..__-~_~~- Voted ‘ 7 
Bill providing for transfer of retired Army officers to a 

tive Titi... ‘ ela mh becca eho lelagie secilipseaseniaapedi A 
Naval appr« ypriation. bill_ e Voted : 
Lill authorizing bend issue of $1! 50,000,000 for emergen y 

expenditures __ Seeicipi , Voted . 
Bill authorizing the arming American merchant ships, 

known as armed treality bill Voted ye.” 
Bill establishing an Army and Navy medal of honor roll Voted “aye.” 





The above summary shows that I voted “ aye” on 


preparedness bills and that I did not vote against a single war 
or preparedness bill, The summary covers all bills and resolu- 
tions on war and preparedness that passed Congress since I 
became a Member. On some there was a record vote, on others 
there was no record vote, and some were passed unanimously, 
but on all, no matter how the vote was taken, when present, I 
voted “ aye.” 

The foregoing summary of the war measures passed by Con- 
gress will convince anyone of the importance of its work. Never 


in the history of the world has there been assembled together a 





legislative body that responded more promptly, with less par- 
tisan differences and with less discussion, to every suggestion 
and demand made by the executive branch of the Government 
than was the response of the Sixty-fifth Congress on all measures 
for the prosecution of the war. 

Members accepted, in many instances without question, de- 


which 
Members 


far-reaching powers 
the Republic. 


money, but for 
“l in the history 


mands not only for 
were never parallele 


of 


recognized that the winning of the war was all important, and 
they were inclined to resolve every doubt in favor of the claim 
that the powers asked were needed to help win the war, and 


which tl} 


necessary 


DS 1e 


to 


provided the money and the me: 
the Government stated were 


they promptly 
executive branch of 
win the war. 

I am frank to say that I have voted for and supported bills 
that I would not think of voting for in time of pea I have 
supported legislation that extended powers to the executive 


‘e, 


branch of the Government which no one who believes in free 
government in times of peace would think of extending. 
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The far-reaching effect of the legislation passed by the Sixty- | extended and improved. In 1891 a system of interstate rifle 
fifth Congress up to date can be understood by the following | matches was inaugurated there. In 1897 a team from the Army 


comparisons: 

The appropriations for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1918, 
and ending June 30, 1919, total $24,001,450,000, which amount, 
added to the authorized loans to the allies, will increase the 
aggregate amount of the appropriations for this fiscal year to 
slightly in excess of $29,000,000,000, which is more money by 
almost $2,000,000,000 than it took to run this Government from 
1789 to 1917, or for a period of 128 years. According to the 
World Almanac of 1918, the total disbursements from 1789 to 
1917, excluding Postal Service, Panama Canal, and public debt, 
were $27,.297,716,451. 

The United States will have spent as much on the war in two 
years, or up to April, 1919, as England or Germany spent in 
four and a half years. By April, 1919, the United States will 
have spent $37,000,000,000 on the war, of which loans to the 
allies would amount, roughly, to $11,000,000,000, leaving a net 
balance of expenditures of $26,000,000,000. 

Anyone who will stop to analyze the legislation passed by the 
war Congress and reflect upon it will see that the war of neces- 
sity has placed upon the American people obligations of almost 
incalculable magnitude. War has forced a centralization of 
power and responsibility in the executive branch of the Goy- 
ernment never before paralleled in our country’s history. 

The one thought of Members of Congress in passing this im- 
portant legislation and in granting these far-reaching powers 
has been that we should succeed in the great task that we have 
undertaken and that our boys in the battle lines in Europe and 
in our Army and Navy everywhere should have back of them 
every available resource of this great country. 

The tide has been turned against Germany, and the tide was 
turned by the American Army. The splendid work of the 
American soldier in this war, in which he has exhibited fight- 
ing qualities that have not been paralleled, his success so far 
should make every true American proud, and so long as I re- 
main in Congress it shall be my purpose to stand back of our 
boys and support all legislation needed to bring the war to a 
speedy and successful conclusion. 





Military Training—New Jersey’s Part in Rifle Praectice— 
The Work Done by Gen. Spencer. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
Ix vue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, August 22, 1918. 


The Ifouse in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
having under consideration the bill (H. R. 12781) amending an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the President to increase temporarily the 
Military Establishment of the United States,” approved May 18, 1917, 
Mr. Parker of New Jersey obtained leave to file a separate extension of 
his remarks in reference to the military training of the youth of the 
United States in special reference to training in rifle practice and the 
work that has been done on that subject in the State of New Jersey, 
and including some documents. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. The American Army has al- 
Ways uspired to be an army of sharpshooters, one that does not 
waste its shots. Bunker Hill was really a victory because of 
the awful losses inflicted by the Americans. Lexington and 
Springfield ended in a rout of our enemy by our snipers. Wash- 
ington relied on his Virginia riflemen, and the glories of the rifle 
grew green again when Tennessee squirrel shooters won the Bat- 
tle of New Orleans from the veterans of the Peninsular campaign. 

The little Swiss Republic is held in awe because every Swiss 
man is a sharpshooter, and every shot will mean an enemy fallen. 
The Boer Republic of 240,000 souls held 240,000,000 at bay for 
many months because the Boers could use the rifle. In the siege 
warfare of the trenches we have gone back to artillery, the 
grenade, and the bayonet, but in open warfare the victory goes to 
the side that can make its battle line a line of death to all who 
show a head in opposition. 

My State is proud of the work that it did in reviving an in- 
terest in rifle practice in the United States, and even in, the 
Regular Army. In 1881 Army rifle practice was neglected, the 
States did little, and the National Rifle Association was dead. 
At that time Gen. Bird W. Spencer was commissioned by New 
Jersey as inspector of rifle practice. He began a propaganda 
through the United States. Through his efforts in 1884 the 
Sea Girt camp grounds and range were secured and gradually 


participated, and the wonderful shooting of our Army is largely 
due to the work done in New Jersey by Gen. Spencer and his 
interest and enthusiasm in rifle practice. In 1892 he secured the 
revival of the National Rifle Association and kept it alive, put- 
ting its trophies again in competition, 

In 1903 he induced his friend, Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of 
War, to appoint the National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, and to establish a national match open to the Army, 
Navy, and National Guard. 

In the training of the Army none is more valuable than that 
of the men behind the rifle. I am proud of the work done by 
my State in the promotion of rifle practice and what has been 
done by my friend Gen. Spencer in that regard. 

His friend Hon. Dow H. Druxkker, now absent because of his 
health, furnishes me with the following mamoranda from Gov. 
Walter E. Edge, of New Jersey, and the Hon. Elihu Root, which 
I print as an appendix to my remarks, 





APPENDIX. 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Gen. Binp W. SpENCER, Sea Girt, July 26, 1918. 
State Camp, Sca Girt. 

Dear GEN. Spencer: Understanding that Congressman DrUKKER is 
preparing to address Congress on the subject of war preparation and 
the national defense, it occurs to me that it would be a very deserving 
tribute to have the Congressmen include in the speech, which would, 
of course, go in the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, a few facts concerning 
your great activity in the development of rifle practice in this coun- 
try. From information I have had, you are practically the father of 
small-arm practice, and it should be properly recorded. I am inclosing 
you some memoranda which if you will forward to Congressman 
DRUKKER, I am sure he would be glad to embody-in such a speech, 

Very sincerely, 
WALTER E. EpGe, Governor. 


Memorandum for Congressman Dow H. DruKkKer from Gov. Walter 
Kk. Edge of New Jersey, accompanying letter of July 26, 1918. 

1. Brig. Gen. Bird W. Spencer was commissioned May 28, 1881, 
Inspector General of Rifle Practice of the State of New Jersey, fol- 
lowing the enactment of a law creating the office. 

2. An enthusiastic rifleman, he at once began a propaganda for the 
promotion of rifle practice, not only in his own State but through- 
out the United States. 

3. The Army rifle practice was at low ebb, practically no effort was 
made to develop this important branch of the military service. The 
States were doing little. The National Rifle Association was dead. 

4. Gen. Spencer, therefore, took up the burden under most discour- 
aging circumstances. Himself a fine shot, he inspired others to help. 
Through his efforts in 1884 the Sea Girt rifle range and camp grounds 
were secured. He built the rifle range by degrees, obtaining a small 
amount of the sea coast at the start and influenced the New Jersey 
State authorities graduafly to purchase all the ocean front which is 
now included in this, the finest and most complete rifle range in this 
country and probably in the world. 

5. In 1891 he inaugurated a system of interstate rifle matches at 
Sea Girt, but it was not until 1897 that teams from the Army par- 
ticipated with those from the States. In that year a company team 
ee from the Army which finished sixth in a field of seven 
entries. 

6. He is to-day, at nearly “ three score years and ten,” still the head 
of the Department of Rifle Practice of New Jersey and an influence for 
progressiveness in rifle shooting all over the world. He still holds his 
place as an expert rifleman, qualifying every year with scores which 
are the envy of many younger men, 

7. The question is often asked, ‘‘ How do we account for the wonder- 
ful shooting of our Army—Regulars, National Guard, and National 
Army—in France?” If you will ask any officer of the Army who has 
been in service for any length of time, he will admit that Brig. Gen. 
Bird W. Spencer, the inspector general of rifle practice of the State of 
New Jersey, is entitled to more of the credit for the efficient shooting 
of our boys than any other one man in the country. 

8. His enthusiasm and influence in rifle. practice during the past 40 
years has won for him the well-deserved title of “The father of rifle 
practice in the United States.” 

9, In 1892 the National Rifle Association, which had been dead since 
1882, was by his sole efforts revived, and the historic trophies, the 
Hilton trophy, the Soldier of Marathon, and the Wimbledon cup, were 
again put in competition. 

10. By his own efforts and largely from his own means he kept the 
National Rifle Association alive, acting as its president until 1907, and 
is to-day a life director in that association. 

11. In 1903 he induced his personal friend, the Hon. Elihu Root, then 
Secretary of War, to appoint a board, entitled the ‘“‘ National Board for 
the Promotion of Rifle Practice in the United States,” and to establish 
a national match open to all branches of the Army, Navy, and National 
Guard. Gen. Spencer was a member and vice president of the board 
from its formation, in 1903, until very recently. 

12. In 1901 Maj. Gen. Wesley Merritt, United States Army, then 
honorary president of the National Rifle Association, said in the report 
for that year: ‘For eight years Gen. Spencer and the New Jersey 
State Rifle Association have, by the expenditure of thousands of dollars 
and a vast amount of labor and time devoted to the project, kept the 
National Rifle Association of old, handed down from the early days of 
1871, alive, so that it might be reorganized and become the nucleus of 
a great rifle-shooting revival in the United States. But for Gen. Spen- 
cer’s and their efforts, and the persistent advancement of this work, 
and his urging of the necessity upon Secretaries of War—and, yes, 
Presidents of the United States—the spirit of competition in rifle prac- 
tice, the getting together of teams for annua! competitions, and the 
putting up of prizes as an inducement for shoots, would have remained 
where they were in 1892, when he rescued the National Rifle Associa- 
tion and its time-honcred trophies from total oblivion.” 

















13. I commend these facts to your consideration, as he is one of your 
constituents. Gen. Spencer deserves well of our country, and I beg to 
suggest that you iuvite the attention of Congress to these facts. 

Hon. Elihu Root, former Secretary of War, under date of July 31, 

918, writes: 

“_ { was quite familiar with Brig. Gen. Bird W. Spencer’s New Jersey 
relations to rifle practice 15 or 16 years ago, and I fully agree with 
Cen. Merritt’s statement about it. At this time, when Congress is dis- 
cussing and acting upon so many important military measures, this 
brief history ought to have a place in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD. It 
is one of the best illustrations of the value of preparation, for it is to 
the kind of work that he did that we owe the fact that we have had a 
body of men competent to train the great mass of the American Army 
to use their rifles effectively.” 
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HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 21, 1918. 


Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
io extend ny remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 
MANUFACTURERS ReEcorpD, 
Baltimore, September 18, 1918, 
Ilon, BENJAMIN K, Focurt, 
Hlouse of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C, 
Dear Sir: Having just read a copy of your speech on the shortage 
of news-print paper, under date of August 27, I inclose an editorial 
from the Manufacturers Record of last week showing that the War 
Industries Board denies to country papers the privilege of paying for 
ubseriptions to other papers in advertising. In other words, a paper 
which might wish to carry an advertisement in payment for the sub- 
scription for another paper can not do so. This, I think, is carrying 
the matter even further than any point raised in your speech. 
Very truly, yours, et 
Ricwarp H. Epmonps, Editor. 
[From the Manufacturers Record, Sept. 12, 1918.] 


THE WAR INDUSTRIES BOARD ORDERS THE DISCONTINUANCE OF ALL 
NEWSPAPER EXCHANGES. 

The decision of the War Industries Board requiring newspapers to 
discontinue exchanges in the interest of the conservation of paper is, 
we believe, an unwise move; but we are compelled to bow to that 
decision, and therefore, greatly to our regret, we shall be forced to 
discontinue all of our exchanges. 

elieving that a number of the smaller weeklies with which we have 
ladly exchanged in the past might prefer to pay a subscription to the 
Manufacturers Record in advertising rather than in cash, we asked 
of the War Industries Board if this would be permitted. In reply we 
have the following letter: 

‘We have your letter of September 3 asking us to allow subscrip- 
tions for exchanges to be paid in advertising. All daily newspapers, 
country weeklies, and other periodicals have been ordered to discon- 
tinue exchanges, and we can not make an exception to the rule in 
your particular instance. If your country exchanges find the informa- 
tion contained in your magazine of such benefit to them, they will no 
doubt not hesitate to send you their paid subscriptions. We are un- 
able to give you the permission you wish. . 

“THOMAS EE, DONNELLY, 
“ Chief Pulp and Paper Section.” 

This decision, which forbids the payment for a subscription in ad- 

vertising, is, it seems to us, illogical and unwise. If, for instance, the 
ooneville Herald desired to subscribe for the Manufacturers Record 
ind offered payment in $6.50 worth of advertising rather than pay 
that amount in cash, we do not believe that the Government should 
deny to that paper the privilege of doing so. Moreover, we do not 
believe that the Government should deny a newspaper the privilege of 
accepting advertising instead of cash in payment for subscriptions. 
Nevertheless, as this is the decision of the War Industries Board, we 
lecessarily accept it and shall comply to the letter of the law with 
every requirement demanded by the Government. 
_ We fully appreciate the tremendous burden which rests upon those 
in authority in Washington, and know full well that they can not 
always give consideration to every detail of every plan submitted to 
them. Hence, like all other good citizens, we accept any decision of 
the Government, and while regretting this necessity we shall rigidly 
adhere to the mandate of the War Industries Board until the board 
can be made to see the error of its plan, not only in respect to discon- 
tinuance of exchanges but in all other respects. 

We shall greatly miss the privilege which has been ours for a third 
of a century—of exchanging with hundreds of the smaller weekly 
papers throughout the villages and towns of the South and Southwest. 
lor many years it bas been our custom to exchange with every 
Southern paper that was sufficiently interested in the work of the 
Manufacturers Record to desire to receive it, and though the actual 
cost of the Manufacturers Record might be from five to ten times the 
cost of the subscription to the country weekly we preferred to exchange 
on an even basis, knowing that we would find in the country weekly 
inuch that was of interest to this office, and we believed that the 
Manufacturers Record would be of interest to the office of every 
country weekly whose editor was sufficiently interested in the progress 
of the South, and of recent years in the war issue, to desire an 
exchange, Where the country weekly does not feel financially justified 
in subscribing for the Manufacturers Record, we believe that our 

ubseribers in the smaller communities could wisely pass their copy 
on to the local editor, and in that way help to spread to the com- 
huunity the facts given in it on the Nation’s war activities. Indeed, 
every subscriber might make it his business to discuss witk all the 
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editors in his community the war work of the Manufacturers Record, 
for the need of it is shown in a letter from Mr. Arthur W. Chapman, 
of New York and Washington, who writes us as follows in reference 
to an interview he bad with the editor of a Washington daily : 

“The writer called upon the city editor of one of the large Washing- 
ton dailies to urge the printing of some of your editorials. 

“Tt seems that the reason for his policy of giving the people ‘the 
optimistic side of the war’ is that they can only be so prepared to bear 
the casualty lists. It seems childish, but the idea seems to be that we will 
want to surrender as soon as the casualty lists grow to, say, one-tenth 
the size of England's or France’s. But if we are led to believe that 
the war may be over by Christmas of this year we may be able to 
hold out, 

“I put up as strong an argument as possible In the way of the 
necessity of awakening a sleeping nation from the snug complacency 
that the first person need have no worry and need make no real big 
sacrifice for the country, all powerful against a beaten Hun. ‘The 
editor called this pessimism and said his policy was optimism, cheering 
the people that it would soon be over. Naturally a lot of bosh dailies 
follow the lead of the Washington papers. There is a man’s-sized job 
for the editor who can see.” 

Here is a case where the American people are being seriously misled 
by undue optimism, against which the Army officers in Europe are 
urgently warning us, and yet a daily paper in the city of Washington 
takes the ground that it must mislead the people by optimism in order 
to keep them from worrying and preventing their realizing the 
sacrifice which must be made. What shall be said of any newspaper 
which takes such a position? 











A Heart-to-Heart Talk with Our Boys in Khaki. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. BAER, 


OF NORTH DAKOTA, 
In tHe House or RepreseNTATIVES, 
Thursday, September 12, 1918. 


Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, I recently addressed many thou- 
sands of soldiers in the camps in Washington and vicinity, 
When the Y. M. GC. A. and other organizations call on me to 
speak to the soldier boys I feel it not only a privilege but a duty 
to accept the invitation. I am always proud to tell them that 
Congress is standing squarely back of them to win the war 
and that the vast majority voted, as I hgve done, for every 
measure which will aid in the vigorous prosecution of this 
great conflict. We in Congress should not only take a deep 
interest in the welfare of the boys during the war, but we 
should begin to make preparations for the reconstruction period. 
We should see to it that these boys, who have risked their lives 
for democracy, can come home to enjoy the greatest advantages 
and opportunities possible. 

I am going to support a measure which will carry out the 
recommendation of Secretary Lane. He informs us that there 
are about 15,000,000 acres of arid land, 75,000,000 acres of 
swamp land, and 200,000,000 acres of stump land which can be 
utilized by the Government. I believe we should reclaim these 
vast areas and transform them into good farm lands, so that 
they can be turned over to the American soldiers when they 
come home. The soldier boys are entitled to an opportunity 
to secure homes from the Government they have defended. I 
hope Congress will immediately appropriate the sum required 
to initiate this splendid work. North Dakota is already pre- 
paring to fake care of the returned veterans, and I believe it 
will be the most attractive State in the Union for our valiant 
soldiers when they return. 

After being employed for two or three years in construction 
work our soldiers will have accomplished the reclamation of a 
large area of this land. Many will engage in agricultural pur- 
suits, but new communities of tradesmen and others required 
for the wants of the new farmers will also spring up and afford 
occupation for other soldiers and their families. I believe this 
program, when worked out, will i.ave public approval, and Cons 
gress should give this plan its unanimous support. 

Our armies are coming home victorious. The last few days 
on the western front have made this certain. We will greet them 
and cheer; we will banquet and feast them, but we also want te 
do something that is not temporary but permanent. Such legis- 
lation has already been enacted in the British colonies and in 
the United Kingdom, also in France. The soldier boys are 
intensely interested in knowing what Congress contemplates do- 
ing for them after the war. 

Last Sunday evening I talked to over 7,000 men in khaki out 
at Camp Humphreys, Vu. The boys have cleared the forest on 
the. side of a hill and constructed an open-air imphitheater, 
The presence of the Doys in uniform and the commingling of sky, 
hill, vale, and stream presented a scene never to be forgotten, 
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T ask 
Ree 


it 


permission to extend my remarks on this occasion in the 
ORD ! 

Ladies, gentlemen, and ‘ soldiers of freedom,’ it is with the 
utmost pleasure, and also with a deep sense of responsibility, 
that I presume to address you, for, as the baby Congressman, an 
appellation given me because of being the youngest Member of 
that body, it gives me courage and confidence to speak to you 
heart to heart; it neverthless reminds me that in these strenu- 
ous times, affording such unlimited opportunities for progress, 
J may, with all due humility, assert that I have outgrown the 
sppellation, although, like all pet names, it may cling even to 
yiaturity. With this brief introduction I wish to go straight to 
ihe subject matter of my thought. 

“In the realm of humanity there are three great fundamental 
needs—the threefold. development of the physical, mental, and 
spiritual elements in their natural order. St. Paul says, ‘ That 
which is natural is first; that which is spiritual last.’ Between 
ihese is the middle element—the mental—which is of paramount 
importance, especially for you who are entering a new field of 
experience. You are to go forth to fight for the highest ideals 
of government and for justice and liberty. That is your aim 
aud motive in this world combat. 

“ We claim with pride to be a great Nation, and justly so, but 
let us stop for a moment to consider what we mean by a great 
nition, Is it only to possess great wealth, power to dominate 
ind subjugate, or is ita great multitude of men who are true to 
each other, loyal to the right, strong, and of worth? 

“Soldiers in the world’s history have ziven their lives for 
false fame and a cruel power; they knew no better, perhaps. 
You to-day are ready to give your lives for true fame, benefi- 
cent power, and this work is close to each one of you, for 
your mind and spirit are awakened to the sacred duty confront- 


ing you. Conscious of this privilege you can enter this war 
with thrill of soul. Justice is for all or it is for none. No 
tyrant was ever free. 


“Man’s hope of justice will ever be an idle dream and his 
quest for liberty a fool’s errand until he is willing to be just 
und meet the conditions of freedom. A nation does not become 
sreat by merely multiplying and expanding; flies do this in 
sreater perfection than men. Nor does a nation gain strength 
by seizing dominion over races whom it can not benefit. Tor 
exiutmple, Austria is but weakened with her conglomerate mass. 
No government is ultimately strong but in proportion to its 
justice and kindness. 

“It is unnecessary for me to say that the training and camp 
life provide in the most efficient manner for your physical wel- 
fare. And it is befitting here to voice the fact that this Nation 
owes a debt of the deepest gratitude to the religious organiza- 
tions for the splendid work which they are carrying on in our 
camps for the moral and spiritual needs of our soldiers. The 
moral and spiritual development of man is of supreme im- 
portance. A spiritual man may be compared to a light, and the 
merely materialistic man to a lamp; without the light the 
lamp is of no real service. The bonds of a common humanity 
sre the constitution of world government and the outcome 
of this great war will establish a universal brotherhood of 
inunkind. Thus war may be the greatest means for peace. 

“ Now, we will speak of the third great need of development, 
the mental faculty. This holds almost equal rank with the 
moral and spiritual. We say, ‘almost,’ because merely intel- 
jectual development, not reinforced by the spiritual, can be and 
often put to perverted use; however, the neglect of the 
mental capacity may lead to even more stupid evils and should 
be shunned and abhorred. Therefore, I earnestly charge you 
to think constructively and creatively. Even though your voice 
may not be heard in the councils of the generals, your mind 
may work out the problems which they have to solve; in all 
probability many of you may be promoted to higher positions 
before the end of the war, and it is up to you whether you are 
prepared to fill these positions in the most efficient manner, 
‘This is your time of test as to capacity and ability. Challenge 
your manhood; make it your business not only to be a good 
soldier, but to be the best-equipped man possible in an all-round 
development. On duty or off, concentrate all your faculties to 
: determined purpose. It is just this difference between doing 
n thing well and doing it the very best you know how that 
causes the great gap between the ordinarily successful man, 
often the result of mere chance, and the eminently successful 
man who has used every means to accomplish his end. You 
can not afford to neglect what is often superficially regarded 
us the little things not much worth while. ‘ Trifles make per- 
fection, but perfection is no trifle.’ The care and extra effort 
upplied in the doing of a thing at its best have laid the founda- 
tion for all the statesmen, the generals, and the great char- 
acters of history. 


is 
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“Tt was only yesterday that I read of a Welsh miner who 
enlisted in the English Army as a private. I think his name 
was Godfrey Jones. He was soon promoted to a nencommis- 
sioned officer, then received a commission. Later he did such 
good work he was decorated for distinguished service, and in 
his endeavor to become the best commissioned oflicer he was 
promoted again, until he has finally reached the rank of briga- 
dier general. This promotion is typical of the armies of all the 
democratic nations. It shows that a man from the lowest rank 
ean reach the highest position for which his ability and service 
fit him. He has a higher position than the heir to the British 
throne and a higher rank than the Crown Prince, who has evi- 
dently merited no promotion since the outbreak of the war. It 
is the type like this young Welshman who was loyal to the prin- 
ciples for which he was fighting, in defeat as well as victory, 
that brought him this honor. The strongest test of loyalty is 
when a man is engulfed in disaster and courageously stands by 
his guns. He is the same type as our American soldier, and [ 
feel sure that you will become the heroes of the hour, as our 
men have in the battles at Chateau-Thierry and Belleau Wood. 

“What is true of your military life will also be true of your 
civil and industrial life when you return. There is no country 
in the world where a man has the advantages and opportunities 
that he has here in a democracy. Think of it—a child from the 
humblest home in the land, without money, influence, or posi- 
tion, can strive for the highest office for which his abilities, his 
character, and genius fit him. : 

“For thousands of years before the establishment of our Re- 
public no form of government was devised that could secure 
for its people any one of the great fundamental privileges 
for which our Republic was primarily organized. In that vast 
period of time there was no government that secured for its 
people religious freedom. This is the liberty which gives every 
man the right to serve God according to the dictates of his con- 
science. No nation had secured for its people the freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, security of individual rights, popu- 
lar education, and universal franchise. It is a startling state- 
ment, but in reviewing all those centuries prior to the founding 
of our Republie no people enjoyed these great advantages. Fur- 
thermore, no historian can point to any form of government in 
that long period and truthfully say, ‘ Here is an ideal govern- 
ment and one that works well.” Not until our forefathers, with 
their farsighted vision, practical wisdom, and moral courage 
formed the United States of America was there one successful 
government. 

“Tn his popular work ‘The American Commonwealth,’ written 
30 vears ago, Mr. Bryce, afterwards ambassador from England, 
wrote as an opening sentence in the first chapter, ‘ What do you 
think of our Government? is the first question addressed to a 
Kuropean traveler in the United States by each chance acquaint- 
ance.’ We ask this question with unusual pride. Ail Ameri- 
cans are proud of their form of government, and especially now, 
when all the nations of the world are striving to make it uni- 
versal. No traveler in Germany was ever asked this question, 
because I can not believe that the German people feel any pride 
in a government which is not theirs but is the Kaiser's and his 
ilk. In a democracy the government exists for the people; in 
an autoeracy the people exist for the government. It is this 
confliet between these two forms of government which is going 
to be decided by this war. One-eighth of the world is autocratic 
and the other seven-eighths is democratic. The autocratic por- 
tion is like a disease—a cancer. ‘The soul of Germany has been 
poisoned by Prussianism. We are compelled to perform an 
operation. We will have to cut it out or this diseased portion 
will infect the whole body. 

“When we have our forces mobilized and backed up by the 
organized economic and industrial forces in this country, and 
focus all our strength on the western front, we shall not be long 
in obtaining a decision. 

* Following the adoption of the Constitution end the forma- 
tion of this Republie there began the greatest erz of progress 
governmentally that the world has ever known. By these 
principles we solve problems which have baffled the philosopher 
und statesman for ages. These reforms in popular government 
have been going on for a century. The light of liberty was first 
set aglow on our altars of freedom, and the sparks ignited other 
nations. They were struck with awe and admiration, and 
marveled at the results achieved as the new light of the 
young Republic shone with radiating splendor upon old problems 
and difficulties dispersed as mists before the rising sun. Never 
in the history of the world had such political privileges been 
secured to any people. Forthwith the older nations began te 


modify their ideals and forms of government, gradually becom- 
ing more tolerant of religious freedom, more anxious for civil 
liberty, more considerate of individual rights, more active toward 
popular education, and favorable toward universal franchise. 














—_— 


To-day mere class distinctions among men are being burned to 
sshes in the flames of the fires of liberty. 

“England the motherland, France the beloved, Italy, and all 
ihe nations changed their institutions and became more demo- 
cratic. The sparks from liberty’s torch have even blown to 
far-off Germany. I shall always believe that it. was this fact 
that the people of Germany were restless and anxious for new 
forms of government tlat was the initial cause of the war. ‘The 
Kiser knew that his people wanted to take a hand in the gov- 
ernment of their own affairs. They wanted more representation 
at the seat of government, just as the free people of all other 
nations. He could not Sold down the lid of autocracy on this 
ermenting spirit of liberty which was manifesting itself. He 
knew that if he could get into war he could quell the disturbance 
nnd put an end, for a time at least, to these smoldering embers 
of democracy which were ever falling closer to his throne. The 
ixaiser Was more afraid of internal strife than of an invading 
army. 

“That there is a larger, deeper reason, however, back of all 
this world strife I deem it timely to mention. No lasting peace 
can come to the world until mankind as a whole comes to 
realize its own shortcomings. The world combat is between the 
forees of altruism and selfishness. One of these must conquer. 
{ believe altruism will, for when all is said and done, the sins 
of men must be recognized as a disease and not as their true 
nature. It is a folly which can be remedied and not a necessity 
that must be accepted. The fact must be recognized that man 
is created in the image of his Maker. Therefore it is possible 
that he may aspire to infinite heights. Let us not be so short- 
ehted as to limit human nature in its possible achievements. 
We often find it, where we least expect it, to be a much higher 
thing than we thought it, and let us beware, for if we persist 
in thinking it base and low we cause it to become lower, for the 
power of thought is a masterful factor not nearly enough con- 
sidered, 

“ Human 


si 


nature is capable of infinite heights and infinite 
deseents. False prophets we have always with us, who tell us 
nen are nothing but rascals, thieves, crafters, or wolves, If 
we believe that, We may sink to that. Refuse to accept it, have 
aith in yourself, have faith that God made man upright, and 
strive to become what your highest ideals stand for, and not 
only America but the world will owe you an everlasting debt 
of gratitude 

“In conclusion, I would remind you: This old planet is 
awake! The whole world is astir; we are doing things every 
hour as never before. We are filling the oceans with ships; we 
are plowing up the carth, planting it—even the very deserts 
are being made to bring forth food. We are writing a new 
harter of liberty for the whole world in the same spirit that 
our forefathers wrote the Declaration of Independence. The 
time for a world standard is immediately before us. This 
tremendous world conflagration looks like a conflict of mind 
against mind; but it is not. Looks are deceiving. Do not be 
misled by appearances. This great war is the conscious spirit 
of man fighting to live—to live spiritually and eternally.” 





William Crittenden Mooney. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF ONTO, 
In tne Hovset or Representatives, 
Tucsday, September 17, 1918. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on Wednesday, July 
=4, 1918, in a hospital at New York City, following a critical 
surgical dperation, Hon. William Crittenden Mooney, a promi- 
nent citizen of the State of Ohio, a distinguished Member of 
the Sixty-fourth Congress, and well known to most of the Mem- 
hers of this House, died, suddenly and unexpectedly to his 
friends, in the full flush of his mental powers and at the very 
zenith of a life of rare usefulness to the community and State in 
Which he lived. There was no twilight zone of anxiety and 
Waiting; the angel of death simply touched him and he was at 
rest. 

A devoted husband and father, a kind, obliging neighbor and 
friend, a loyal, upright business associate, a faithful Member of 
Congress, and a true representative of the highest type of Amer- 
ican manhood, his passing was of more than ordinary interest, 
and at his funeral, July 29, in Woodsfield, Ohio, amid the scenes 
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of his childhood and the later activities of a busy life, there 
gathered a vast concourse of people from far and near, all of 
whom, experiencing a feeling of personal loss, were there, quietly 
and unostentatiously, to pay a last simple tribute of friend to 
friend. From town and countryside came mourners by the 
hundreds, strong men who had known him intimately and ap- 
preciated his high character and unselfish aims in life, and in 
many instances had shared with him his open-hearted genervsity. 

He was the patron saint of a beloved people. 

He was par excellence, like the tall oak of the forest, the 
big man of the community in which he lived, and yet his influ- 
ence, broad and gracious, was not limited to local surroundings; 
it radiated and extended over the State and Nation. 

A patriot, sincere and trué, he gave to his country two noble 
sons for the supreme sacrifice, if need be, and with pride of 
heart constantly wore on the lapel of his coat the sacred emblem 
of his country, its service flag with two white stars. and thought- 
ful friends at the funeral left it there to be buried with his body, 
feeling that he would have wished it so could he have spoken 
to them. 

The passing of such a 


seul truly challenges our deepest 
thought. Its course is over the gold-paved highway from earth 
to heaven. Death is but a forward movement; earth’s activities 
cease, but in a fairer clime man’s destiny works itself out to full 
fruition. With such a spirit the realities of life are merely 
milestones on the way, beacon lights as it were for the weary 
traveler, signboards on the upread pointing to the great beyond, 
and beckoning forward those who wish to follow 
heavenly goal. 

With a heart overtlowing with generous impulses Mr. Mooney’s 
friends were legion and his enemies negligible. 

It fitting, therefore, having been a Member 
American Congress, some of his foremost distinctions shoul 
mentioned in any public record announcing his death. 

Living in a rural county with no railroad connection with the 
outside world, he and his father, the late Col. S. L. Mooney, 
organized, built, and successfully operated a line of railronac for 
that purpose. Following this, local financial conditions required 
increased banking facilities, and the Monroe County Bank was 
organized by the same parties and soon became widely known 
as 2 farm-loan and home-borrowing center. It is said no wortiiy 
borrower ever applied to it in vain for a loan. A new court- 
house, new churches of different denominations, enlarged pubtic- 
school buildings, good roads, and other public improvements 
followed in quick sequence and each and all of them were under 
stood to have the encouragement and substantial assistance of 
the Mooneys, father and son. Any needed public improvement 
brought to their attention was an inspiration to action on their 
part. 

Before their activities began the soubriquet, “dark hills of 
Monroe,” was universally applied to the locality and good- 
naturedly accepted ; but since then the county has become one of 
the most advanced and progressive counties in the State. 

Mr. Mooney’s one term in Congress was too brief for anyone 
to win notable distinction as a legislator. Even if the arbitrary 
rule of seniority, still all powerful in the House notwithstanding 
the breaking up of absolutism in the Speaker by the Stxty-first 
Congress, had not stood in the way, Mr. Mooney’s inherent 
modesty would have restrained any kind of self-seeking on his 
part. He never undertook to address the galleries or sought spe- 
cial committee service or attempted to stuff the Recorp with 
vainglorious display—permissible weaknesses in the minds of 
some who far outranked him in the public eye. This of itself 
revealed in him real merit, and had he been permitted to remain 
in Congress he possibly might have risen in time to the rank of 
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| McKinley, Garfield, Hayes, Sherman, Thurman, Bingham, For- 
' aker, Hanna, and others of like modest mien, who have in former 


years given marked distinction to the Ohio delegation in Con- 
cress, 

As it is, those of us who knew Mr. Mooney intimately realize 
how conscientiously he discharged every public duty, however 
small or inconsequential, that fell to his lot without complaint 
or enivy of those who occupied more space than he in the public 


press and in the “hurrah” of the multitude. Without the 
slightest disparagement of the present very able and hard- 


working Representative from the district, or of such former 
Representatives as Grosvenor, the elder Dawes, Gen. Warner, 
and others, typically conspicuous as they were, I do not believe 
the district ever had a more conscientious, conservative, or better 
Representative than Hon. Mr. Mooney, an all-round safe publie 
seryaut who looked carefully after local details without in any 
maaner losing sight of the broader matters of national concern. 
His keen business instinct led him first of all to secure at 
able private secretary, capable of relieving him of much office 
drudgery wand ordinary routine work, so that he might have more 
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time to study, as he did, and understand before voting every 
ineasure of importance that came before Congress during his 
term. As a result his fair-minded constituents with one ac- 
cord, in fact, without distinction of party, honored and re- 
spected him for his conscientious attention to the thousand and 
one minor details of his office, as well as the larger affairs of 
zovernment. 

it is said that no letter ever came to his office and failed to 
receive a reply. 

The inquiry of an old soldier or his widow on pension matters, 

workman's inquiry about proposed legislation likely to affect 
ais interests, like information when sought by the farmer, manu- 
facturer, or other business man—in fact, labor and capital in 
any and every form received from hifh prompt and candid con- 
sideration. 

No constituent ever charged him with partiality or subterfuge 
in the discharge of duty. 

He was, indeed, to my mind an ideal Congressman, and I 
thank the Speaker and Members of this House for the oppor- 
tunity of placing this fact of record. 

In the tragie crossing of the bar by Mr. Mooney, Ohio lost a 
distinguished publie servant, his business associates a wise, pru- 
dent counselor, his family a devoted, loving husband and father, 
and the community in which he lived a most valuable citizen, 
whose place it will be difficult to fill. 

May his memory remain fresh and green as an incentive to 
those who must take up the tasks he left unfinished. 





War-Revenne Bill, 1918—Tax on Pistols and Revolvers. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON, AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
In vie Hovust or Rerresenratives, 
Thursday, September 19, 1918. 


Mr. LONERGAN, Mr. Speaker, the revenue bill under dis- 
cussion, Title IX, seetion 900, paragraph 11, imposes a tax of 
29> per cent on all pistols and revolvers sold by the manufac- 
iurers, other than such as may be sold during the present war 
to the United States, political subdivisions thereof, or allied 
nations, as against a tax of 10 per cent on rifles, shotguns, 
shells, and cartridges. 

Obviously this is discrimination against the manufacturers 
©° pistols and revolvers, who should be taxed only so mueh as 

mannfacturers of shotguns and rifles, 
vo mre five large manufacturers of pistols and revolvers 
ited States, of which the Colt’s Patent Firearms 
Co., of Hartford, Conn., is the largest. The Colt 
guy | ievoted 29 per cent of its products to the service 
ince the opening of the war, and will so con- 
2 jo ithe wir lasts. It has postponed and will con- 
“‘yone deliveries on commercial orders. Of the 

t delivered on commercial orders, 90 per cent has 
ween sola to tiunicipalities and for the protection of essential 
plants, he same is practically true of the other mannufac- 
turers. 

The Colt company now has commercial orders aggregating 
$628,991.81 awaiting delivery after the termination of the war. 
These orders were accepted at flat rates. Hence the tax pro- 
posed can not be transferred to the purchasers. These orders, 
more than 85 per cent of which were accepted prior to the decla- 
ration of a state of war, have not been filled, beenuse at the 
outbreak of the war the Colt company, from patriotic motives 
and at loss, immediately devoted its entire plant to the produc- 
tion of arms for the United States and its associates to the ex- 
clusion of commercial business. Because of this patriotic action 
the Colt company will become liable to a special tax of $157,- 
247.95 on these postponed orders, if the bill passes as it now 
reads, 

\s is indicated on page 1187, Part II, of the Hearings before 
the Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
on the proposed revenue act of 1918, the expressed desire of 
the author of the bill originally proposing such a tax is the 
reduction in the sale of revolvers and pistols. All the great 
nations of the world will be equipped to manufacture firearms 
at the close of the war. Hence a very heavy tax on revolvers 
snd automatic pistols manufactured in the United States will 
result inevitably in the substitution of foreign makes in all 
foreign markets. The industry in the United States wil! natu- 
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rally be discouraged and the result will be to put the United 
States at a disadvantage in the event of another war. 

The present war is being fought in France because Germany 
was prepared and England and France were not. The great 
German works at Essen had.plants, machinery, equipment, care- 
fully trained organizations, and experienced operators all ready 
for the immediate production of arms in huge quantities. In 
France and England, as in the United States, it was necessary 
to build factories, create machinery, form new arsenal organiza- 
tions, and train ballistic engineers as well as mechanics before 
quantity production could be developed. As a result, some of 
the best troops of England and France were sacrificed and the 
cause of freedom jeopardized during the time preparations, long 
delayed, were made to meet fron with iron and gun with gun. 
This must never be allowed to happen again. 

If it were not for the splendid organizations built up by the 
revolver and pistol manufacturers in the country prior to the 
outbreak of the war, the country, with no similar factories 
under Government jurisdiction, would have been in a bad way, 
indeed, procuring such products. 

It is to be hoped that this will be the last war. History, how- 
ever, tells us not to be too sanguine in our hopes. Other nations 
than Germany have in the past set out to conquer the world. 
Clearly it is the part of wisdom from now on to be prepared. 
Reasonable preparedness demands the prevision of adequate 
factory equipment and trained organizations for quantity pro- 
duction of munitions. Only by encouraging, rather than dis- 
couraging, such manufacture can this preparedness materialize 
and continue. 

A measure designed primarily as a police measure should not, 
of its very nature, be incorporated in a measure to provide reve- 
nue. The proper place for such propositions is the legislative 
bodies of the several States. The constant carrying of con- 
cenled weapons is undesirable and is limited in substantialiy 
all civilized States. But the purchase of revolvers by respect- 
able citizens is desirable and rarely limited in civilized States. 
It is the best protection of the home against marauders, It 
trains the citizenry in the accurate use of arms should a na- 
tional emergeney arise. 

The poliey of this tax is undesirable in that it will tend to 
discourage preparedness, to contralize the manufacture of side 
arms in foreign countries, to increase rather than decrease do- 
mestie crime, to place a premium on initiative in our manufac- 
turing industries. 

Furthermore, the revenue bill purports to raise revenue for 
the war. The revenue under this paragraph to be raised during 
the war will not be appreciable. 

The State of Connecticut, through its manufacturers, has no 
complaint to make against equitable taxation. With her sister 
States, she has borne ungrudgingly her share in the raising of 
revenne for war purposes, The figures in the office of the Col- 
lector of Interna) Revenue show this. In 1915 the total internal- 
revenue receipts from the State were $3,222,249.67. In 1916 the 
total receipts were $5,295,874.382. On April 6, 1917, the Govern- 
ment formally declared to exist the state of war thrust upon it 
by the Imperial German Government. From April 1, 1917, to 
June 30, 1918, there was collected in Connecticut under internal- 
revenue laws the sum of $84,522,102.74. Of this amount $15,- 
926,778.98 represented the total ordinary and war-revenue re- 
ceipts, except income and excess-profits tax, or more than three 
times the receipts for 1916, and the remainder, or $68,595,323.76, 
represented income and excess-profits tax receipts. In short, 
Connecticut paid in war and internal-revenue taxes from April, 
1917, to June, 1918, more than fifteen times its total payments 
in 1916. 

Her record is her reason for insisting on equity in the pend- 
ing bill. 

The industries of the State have been brought to their present 
high development through the genius of their founders and the 
energy and aggressiveness of their subsequent managers. 

Whether one considers the raachine shops of Hartford, New 
Haven, New Britain, Waterbury, and Bridgeport, employing 
thousands of skilled workmen; the munition plants of Hartford, 
New Haven, Meriden, and Bridgeport; the brass-rolling mills 
of Bristol, Waterbury, Torrington, Ansonia, and throughout 
the Naugatuek Valley; the mills of the eastern section of the 
State; the foundries in all its large cities, and the large estab- 
lishments for producing products for domestic use throughout 
the whole State, one is impressed by the spirit of the men re- 
sponsible for such success. Far removed from the sources of 
supply for their raw material, Gistant from the coal fields, with- 
out which power is impossible, handicapped by inadequate 
transportation, and forced to compete with industries more 
happily favored by nature, Connecticut plants, thanks to. the 
ability, integrity, and courage of beth owners and operators, 
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net only established themselves high in our national life, but 
oeecupied such a position at the outbreak of the war that the 





a State at onee became the arsenal of the land. Those already 
i making munitions of war readily expanded; those occupied in 
& domestic trade took steps at once, wherever possible, to trans- 
9% form all work to essential war work. 

Es Connecticut is often called the land of steady habits, Net the 


least of these is its habit of success. 


The Water-Power Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NICHOLAS J. SINNOTT, 


OF OREGON, 





In tne House or Representatives, 
Friday, September 13, 1918. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
nuirks in the Recorp, granted to me on September 13, I wish to 
have printed a synopsis of the water-power bill, which passed 
the House on September 5. This synopsis was prepared by Mr. 
(, (. Merrill, chief engineer of the Forest Service, at my request, 
to correct the many misleading statements appearing in the press 
concerning the provisions of the bill, and particularly concerning 
the recapture provision, and also the effect of the bill upon publie 
ownership and operation of water powers. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE 
Liovse o1 


Watrr-Powrer Britt (S. 1419) Passep 
REPRESENTATIVES SEPTEMBER 5, 1918. 


BY THE 
RESUME, 

The water-power bill passed by the House of Represeniatives 
on September 5, 1918, establishes the policy of continued public 
ownership and control of power sites on the publie lands and of 
power privileges on the navigable rivers, and their development 
hy public and private agencies in conformity with this policy 
and under conditions fair to the investor and fully protective of 
ihe public interest. The »diministration of the bill is placed in 
the hands of a commission composed of the Secretaries of War, 
Interior, and Agriculture, who are granted ample power for 
putting the provisions of the bill into effeet. 

‘The right to develop water power on the public lands and 
navigable rivers may be secured under license issued by the 
commission. These licenses may be issued for such period, not 
sreater than 50 years, as the commission may fix, but may be 
ierminated at any time through condemnation proceedings insti- 
tuted by the United States or by any State or municipality. At 
he termination of the license period the United States may 
iake over the properties for its own use or for the use of a 
State or municipality, may issue a new license under new con- 
ititions to the original licensee, or may issue the new license, 
under similar conditions to another private applicant. If the 
properties are taken over by the United States or by a State or 
municipality, settlement may be made, at the option of the pur- 
aser, either on the basis of the then value of the properties as 
determined in condemnation proceedings or on the basis of .the 
‘net investment.” The latter amount can never be greater than 

e actual original cost of the property, and under ordinary cir- 
ctimstaneces will be much less, 

The bill provides for full control over the initiation of every 
enterprise and over the construction and operation of the works. 
It requires that development shall be made in such manner as to 
irovide adequately for the needs of the market and for the full 

tilization of the resources of the area affected, that the plant 
shall be maintained at all times at full operating efficiency, and 
that adequate financial provision shall be made for all necessary 

pairs and replacements. 

The commission is authorized and empowered to prescribe a 
system of accounting for all licensees, to have access to their 
hooks at all times, and to require the submission of statements 
or reports concerning the operation of the business, Full pro- 

sion is made for regulation of rates, service, and securities by 
vither the State or the Federal commission, and earnings, if 
“why, in excess of a specified rate of return may be applied, upon 
order of the commission, either to the reduction of capital ac- 

unt or in refunds to customers. In any valuation for the pur- 
pose of fixing rates the licensees can not claim, or the ecommis- 
sion allow, any values in excess of the actual cost of the proper- 
Lies, 

‘The above matters are considered in detail in the following 
pages. References are made to the sections and to the pages 
ind lines of the Senate print of September 6, 1918, 
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RETENTION OF PUBLIC RIGHTS PUBLIC AND NAVIGABLE RIVERS, 

If the bill becomes law no right te develop water powers on 
publie lands or navigable rivers can be secured except under its 
provisions. All other existing “acts or parts of acts inconsis- 
tent with” the provisions of the bill, with the sole exception of 
the special act in behalf of the city of San Franciseo, will be 
repealed (see. 29, p. 53, line 12). The bill also provides that 
upon the filing of an application for a power site on the public 
lands, such lands are automatically “ reserved from entry, loca- 
tion, or other disposal under the laws of the United States 
until otherwise directed by the commission or by Congress” 
(S. 24, 51:17). Such lands may afterwards be aequired only 
with an express reservation in the patent “of the right of the 
United States or its permittees or licensees * * to use 
any part or all of said lands necessary * * for the pur- 
poses of the act, * * * and no claim or right of compensa- 
tion shall acerne from the occupation or use of any of said 
lands for said purposes” (S. 24, 52:7). Under this provision 
the United States will have the exelusive right in perpetuity 
to use or to permit the use of power sites on the publie Iunds 
for power purposes, 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

The bill is not intended as a measure for the development of 
water powers by the United States itself, but primarily for 
development by private agencies or by States and municipalities, 
It does not, however, in any respect limit the right of the 
United States to embark upon a policy of governmental develop- 
ment to any extent or for any purpose that Congress may ap- 
prove. Furthermore, it specifically provides: (A) That in case 
the commission shall find that any navigation dam which may 
hereafter be built in whole or in part by the United States “ may 
be advantageously used by the United States for its public pur- 
poses, no license therefor shall be issued until two years after 
it shall have reported to Congress the facts and conditions re- 
lating thereto” (S. 4 (d), 30:1): (B) that if application is 
filed for any project upon a navigable stream and the comnis- 
sion shall find that the navigation facilities which are required 
can not reasonably be provided by the applicant, no license shall 
be issued until the commission shall have reported upon the 
project to Congress with recommendations for participation by 
the United States in the construction (S. 12, 40:17); (C) that 
whenever the commission believes that any project on the navi- 
gable rivers or upon the public lands should be undertaken by 
the United States itself, it shall not issue a license therefor, but 
shall make full report upon the subject to Congress with recom- 
mendation for construction by the United States (S. 7, 34:3); 
(D) the right of the United States to acquire title at any time to 
any project under license and thereafter to maintain and oper- 
ate it is expressly reserved (S. 14, 42:17); and finally, (EF), 
in times of public danger the President may commandeer any 
project under license, retain possession for such length of time 
as may be necessary, and then restore the property to the 
owners upon the payment of “ just and fair compensation,” to be 
“ fixed by the commission upon the basis of a reasonable profit 
in time of peace” (S. 16, 44:16). 

Under the provisions of the bill States and * municipalities 
(S. 3, 25:18) are preferred applicants (S. 7, 33:17). and “ any 
State or municipality likely to be interested in or affected by ” 
any application of “ any person or corporation’ must be iimme- 
diately notified of such application (S. 4 (e), 30:12). Te the 
extent that the power developed is used “ for State or municipal 
purposes” (S. 3, 25:23), no charge is to be levied upon any 
State or municipality (S. 10 (e), 38:2), except for the use of 
surplus power at dams owned by the United States (S. 10 te), 
38:9). 

States and municipalities are granted the right of eminent 
domain if necessary to acquire lands or other property needed 
in making a power development (S. 23, 50:1), amd the bill fur- 
ther provides that the right of “any State or municipality to 
take over, maintain, and operate any project licensed under this 
act at any time by condemnation proceedings upon payment of 
just compensation is hereby expressly reserved ” (S. 14, 43:21), 
PUBLIC CONTROL OVER PRIVATE PROJECTS CONTROL OVER INITIATION OP 

PROJECTS. 

The commission is authorized to issue preliminary permits 
(S. 4 (e), 30:9) for a period not exceeding three years in 
order to maintain the priority of an applicant while the neces- 
sary surveys are being made, plans prepared, and financial ar 
rangements effected (S. 5, 32:19). Before the permit expires 
the applicant must present complete maps, plans, specifications, 
and cost of estimates of the project (S. 9 (a), 35:1), and evi- 
dence that he has complied fully with the laws of the State in 
which the project is situated (S. 9 (b), 35:8; S. 27, 55:1). 
Licenses will be issued only on the condition “that the project 
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adopted * * * shall be such as, in the judgment of the com- 
mission, will be best adapted to a comprehensive scheme of im- 
provement and utilization for the purposes of navigation, of 
water-power development, and of other beneficial public uses; 
and, if necessary, in order to secure such scheme, the commis- 
sion shall have authority to require the modification of any 
project and of the plans and specifications of the project works 
before approval.” (S. 10 (a), 35:20.) To determine all mat- 
ters bearing upon the application the commission may hold 
hearings, summon witnesses, and order testimony to be taken 
and documentary evidence submitted. (S. 4 (g), 31:16.) 

The commission also is granted authority in interstate proj- 
ects, and, in absence of State regulations in intrastate projects, 
to pass upon the securities which the licensee proposes to issue, 
(S. 19, 47:25; S. 20, 49:3.) 

CONTROL OVER CONSTRUCTION OF PROJECT WORKS. 

The licenses issued will prescribe the time within which con- 
struction must be started and completed and the rate at which 
it must be prosecuted. (S. 13, 41:7.) If the entire project is 
not immediately constructed, the licensee ‘shall from time to 
time thereafter construct such portions of the balance of such 
development as the commission may direct, so as to supply ade- 
quately the reasonable market demands until such development 
sball have been completed.” (S,. 138, 41: 14.) 

If the licensee does not commence construction of the project 
works or of any specified part within the time prescribed, his 
license may be canceled in whole or in part upon written order 
of the commission. (S. 13, 41:20.) If the licensee fails to 
complete construction the commission may bring suit, through 
the Attorney General, “for the revocation of said license, the 
sale of the project works constructed, and such other equitable 
relief as the case may demand.” (S, 18, 42:9.) 

When navigable rivers are involved the licensee may be re- 
quired to “ construct in whole or in part, without expense to 
the United States,” any structures needed for navigation pur- 
poses (S, 11 (a), 39:23); or, if such structures are not made a 
part of the original construction, to furnish free of cost such 
land, rights of way, and other facilities as may be required by 
the United States in building such structures itself (S. 11 
(b), 40:5.) 

The licensee is made solely liable for all damages that may be 
caused in the performance of the construction work. (S. 10 
(c), 86: 22.) 





The commission is granted authority to take all steps neces- 
sary to determine accurately the cost of all construction work. 
(S. 4 (2), 31:3.) 

CONTROL OVER MAINTENANCE 


AND OPERATION OF PROJECT WORKS. 


Licensees are required to operate their project works in such 
manner as not to interfere with navigation, and to comply with 
the regulations of the commission “for the protection of life, 
health, and property.” (S. 10 (c), 36:18.) Licensees must 
“maintain the project works in a condition of repair adequate 
for the purposes of navigation and for the efficient operation of 
said works in the development and transmission of power, shall 
make all necessary renewals and replacements,” and “ shall 
maintain adequate depreciation reserves for such purposes.” 
(S. 10 (¢c), 86:13.) An adequate depreciation of reserve is one 
which will make provision for the replacement of every item of 
structure and of equipment when the useful life of such item 
shall have expired. Such a reserve, therefore, represents at 
any time the difference between the original cost of the project 
works and their value at such time. The regulations of the 
commission will fix the amount of such reserves and will pre- 
seribe the manner in which they shall be employed in making 
replacements of worn-out or of obsolete equipment or structures. 

Licensees are required to construct and maintain such fish- 
Ways as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce (S. 18, 
47:3), to conform, in the operation of any navigation facilities, 
to “such reasonable rules and regulations in the interest of 
navigation, including the control of the level of the pool caused 
by such dam or diversion structure as may be made from time 
to time by the Secretary of War,’ and “such rules and regula- 
tions may include the maintenance and operation by such licensee 
it its own expense of such lights and signals as may be directed 
by the Secretary of War.” (S. 18, 46: 21.) 

CONTROL OVER BUSINESS OPERATIONS. 

The commission is authorized “to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the establishment of a system of accounts and for 
the maintenance thereof by licensees hereunder; to examine all 
books and accounts of such licensees at any time; to require 
them to submit at such time or times as the commission may 
require statements and reports, including full information as to 
assets and liabilities, capitalization, cost of project, cost of 
operation, and the production, transmission, use, and sale of 
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power; and to make adequate provision for currently determin- 
ing said costs.” (S. 4 (f), 30:21.) Statements and reports 
must be made under oath, and any person making a false state- 
ment or report, or a false entry in the books or accounts of a 
licensee, is subject to fine and imprisonment. (S. 4 (f), 31:7.) 

Provision is made for complete public regulation of rates, 
service, and the issuance of securities. Such regulation will be 
by the State commissions wherever they exist (S. 19, 47:9; S. 
20, 48:21); but wherever there is any lack of State authority 
in any respect, whether the business is interstate or intrastate, 
the Federal commission is given jurisdiction (S. 19, 48:2; 8S 
20, 49: 4). 

The bill provides that in any rate-fixing proceeding before a 
State commission, the licensee shall not claim, and in any such 
proceeding before the Federal commission the commission shall 
not allow, any values in excess of the “ net investment ” of the 
licensee in the project (S,. 20, 49:20); that is, nothing can be 
claimed or allowed in any case in excess of the “ actual legiti- 
mate original cost’ (S. 3, 26:21), and in many cases it may be 
considerably less (S. 3, 27:1). Nothing will be allowed for 
“unearned increment” in lands or similar property, or for any 
intangible elements of value. (S. 14, 43:13.) 

With this basis for rate making established, and with the 
system of accounting prescribed by the bill (S. 4 (f). 30: 21), the 
books of the licensee will show at all times the “ rate base,” the 
amount upon which rates may be earned. It will not be neces- 
sary to go through the involved, long-drawn-out, and expensive 
procedure ordinarily required in rate making. The basis pro- 
vided in the bill is the one toward which the most advanced of 
State regulating bodies have been working, but which it is not 
yet possible fully to reach under any State legislation. 

The licensees are required to “ pay to the United States rea- 
sonable annual charges in an amount to be fixed by the commis- 
sion” (S. 10 (e), 37:20), and where the license involved “ dams 
or other structures owned by the United States * * -* the 

may be readjusted at periods of not less than 


charges .* 1% * 
23 Furthermore, each license wil! 


10 years” (S. 10 (e), 37: 23 
name a “ specified rate of return,” and out of any earnings in ex- 
cess of such rate the licensee is required to “ establish and main 
tain amortization reserves,” such reserves to be applied either to 
the reduction of the capital account during the period of the 
license or to the reduction of the amount which the licensee may 
receive for the property at the termination of the license (S. 10 
(d), 87:5). Any surplus earnings not devoted to such reserves 
may be distributed among the customers of the licensee upon 
order of the commission, (8S. 10 (d),37:14.) These provisions, 
together with the powers to fix rates, make it impossible for a 
licensee to earn more than a reasonable return on the actual 
money invested. The two together form one of the most effec- 
tive methods of rate regulation ever written into legislation. 

Under the provisions of the bill “ combination, agreements, 
arrangements, or understandings, express or implied, to limit 
the output of electrical energy, to restrain trade, or to fix, main- 
tain, or increase prices for electrical energy of service” are pro- 
hibited (S. 10 (h), 39:10); and all “ contracts for the sale and 
delivery of power for periods extending beyond the date of ter- 
mination of the license ” must receive “ the joint approval of the 
commission and of the public-service commission * * *— in 
the State in which the sale or delivery of power is made (S. 22, 
50:12). 


SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS. 


No license may be voluntarily transferred without the written 
approval of the commission, and any successor or assign, 
whether by voluntary transfer or otherwise, is subject to all the 
conditions of the license and of the law as though an original 
licensee. (S. 8, 34:18.) 

If any licensee is directly benefited by the construction by an- 
other licensee, or by the United States, of a storage reservoir or 
other headwater improvement he may be required to share in 
the annual costs of interest, maintenance, and operation on such 
improvement. Any amounts so paid to a licensee must be placed 
in an amortization reserve to be used to retire the eapif:l 
charge against the improvement. Any payments made to tho 
United States are to go into a special headwaters improvement 
fund. (S. 10 (f), 38:14.) 

PENALTIES. 


Penalties of fine or imprisonment, or both, are provided for 
falsification of reports, records, or accounts (S. 4 (f), 31:14), 
for willful failure to comply with any provisions of the act oer 
of the license, with a subpoena of the commission, or with any 
luwful order or regulation of the commission, or of the Secretary 
of War (S. 25, 53:3). The license may be canceled in whole 


or in part on order of the commission if there is failure to begin 
construction within the time specified (S. 13, 41:20), and may 
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be forfeited by judicial proceedings if there is failure to com- 
plete construction or to operate the plant (S. 15, 42:2), or to 
comply with the requirements of the license (S. 26, 53:19). If 
a license is revoked by judicial process “ the court is empowered 
to sell the whole or any part of the project or projects under 
ticense, to wind up the business of such licensee conducted in 
connection with such project or projects, to distribute the pro- 
ceeds to the parties entitled to the same, and to make and en- 
foree such further orders and decrees as equity and justice may 
require.” (8S. 26, 54:10.) 


PUBLIC PURCHASE OF DEVELOPED PROJECTS. 


Sections 14 and 15 contain what is known as the “ recapture 
provisions of the bill.” Under the provisions of these sections 
the United States or any State or municipality may acquire the 
properties of any licensee either during the period of the license 
or at its termination. During the period of the license the 
properties may be acquired by condemnation proceedings upon 
the payment of ‘ just compensation ’—that is, what the prop- 
erties are actually worth at the time of acquisition. (S. 14, 
43:21.) If the properties are acquired at the end of the 
license period, the United States, the State, or the municipality 
las the option of proceeding in condemnation and paying “ just 
compensation,” or of proceeding under the special provisions of 
sections 14 and 15 and paying the * net investment,” an amount 
which under no circumstances can exceed the “ actual legitimate 
original cost” (S. 3, 26:21) of the properties. Hence, under the 
unfavorable interpretation, from the public standpoint, 
that can be placed upon the term “ net investment,” the United 
States, the State, or the municipality can, if the properties are 
worth less than cost, acquire them by condemnation for what 
they are actually worth, and if they are worth more than cost, 
nequire them under the provisions ef sections 14 and 15 for 
what they actually cost. 

In all but exceptional cases, however, the “ net investment ” at 
the end of the license period will be not only less than the value 
of the property but also less than its cost. Any reasonable exer- 
cise of the power of rate regulation will allow a licensee to earn 
operating expenses, including an adequate allowance for depre- 
ciation reserves and a fair return on the money actually in- 
vested. As stated previously, these reserves should be sufficient 
io equal at all times the difference between the actual cost and 
the then value of the structures and equipment. If a “fair 
return” is allowed by public rate regulating agencies, these 
depreciation reserves are deducted from the original cost to 
determine the “net investment’? and thus make the purchase 
price for the properties much less than their actual cost. (S. 3, 
24 ae 

Public regulating bodies do not fix a rate of return and then 
allow service charges to vary so as to yield such a rate, but 
they fix the service charges themselves on the assumption that 
they will yield approximately a certain rate of return. In 
practice such service charges may yield more or Jess than the 
assumed rate of return. If variation from the assumed rate 
is found to be too great, the service charges are readjusted. 
Moreover, if two concerns with different costs of product are 
delivering power in the same market, different rates can not 
be fixed for the same service, and a service charge which may 
yield only a fair return to the high-cost producer may yield 
un unreasonably high return to the low-cost producer. This 
situation has never been adequately met. under the limitations 
of State legislation, where the authority to act is based upon 
ihe police powers of the State and not upon a contract relation 
such as is involved in a Federal license. This situation is met 
in the House bill by the provisions of subsection (d) of section 
10 (87:5), under which such proportion as the commission may 
determine of earnings in excess of a specified rate of return 
shall be paid into an amortization reserve and will, be deducted 
from the original cost in order to determine the price to be 
paid at time of “recapture.” (See also 8. 3, 27:6.) 

Finaily, any unappropriated surplus and any amounts that 
may have been expended out of surplus or of income in excess 


nost 


of a fair return on the actual money invested will also be 
deducted from the price to be paid. (S. 3, 27:5:8.) Under 


reasonable rate regulation, therefore, the “ net investment” at 
the end of the license period will not be greater than the origi- 
nal cost less depreciation of the structures, and in those cases 
where the rates as fixed have yielded more than a fair return 
Will be still further reduced by the amount of amortization 
reserves, ete. With the option, as provided in the bill, of pur- 
chasing for actual value, if in any particular case the “net 
investment” should happen to be greater than such value, the 
public can not lose in any case under the provisions of the 
House bill. 


O. C. Merritr, Chief Engineer, 
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My Reeord of Patriotic Services in and Out of Congress. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. CHANDLER, 


OF NEW YORK 


Ix tHe House or Represenrartives. 
Thursday, September 12, 1918. 


Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Speaker. having lereto- 
fore secured unanimous consent to place in the Recorp a résumé 
of my patriotic services both in and out of Congress, I wish at 
this time to avail myself of the privilege thus courteously granted 
me by the House. 

I am a candidate for reelection to Congress from the nine- 
teenth congressional district of New York. I represent a brave 
and intelligent, a proud and patriotic people, who love their 
country with passionate devotion, and are ready at all times to 
make supreme sacrifices for the glory of the flag and for the 
honor and the safety of the Nation. A proper respect fer the 
personal and political opinions of the members of such a con- 
stituency demands that I give a satisfactory accounting of my 
stewardship as a patriotic Congressman during the last two 
years before asking for another vote of confidence and before 
seeking a renewal of the legislative commission that I now hold. 

My constituents are generous and magnanimous and are net 
prone to quick resentmen sut, being loyal and patriotic them 
selves to the highest degree they expect and demand the highest 
degree of loyalty and patriotism in the private and public con- 
duct of their Representative at Washington. Nothing less than 
the finest patriotism manifesting itself in the most loya! and 
energetic support of the Government in the successful prosecu- 
tion of the world war in which we are now engaged will satisfy 
the patriotic citizens of the congressional district in New York 
in which are located Columbia University and the tomb of 
Grant. <A sense of public duty, born of these considerations, as 
well as feelings of personal gratitude for honors that have been 
conferred upon me, prompt ine at this time to prepare to render 
aun accounting to the voters of my district before asking again 
for their support and suffrage at the coming election. 

No mere pride of personal achievements or sentiments of 
sonal vanity could have induced me to ask to be permitted to use 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp to describe my patriotic services in 
and out of Congress. The character of my public conduct in the 
past is the very best evidence of what my public conduct in the 
future will be, and in the stupendous world crisis that now 
confronts us my constituents are entitled to know not only what 
I have done but what I prepose to do as a Representative in 
Congress in the matter of winning the great struggle fe 
humanity, and civilization. 

I shall outline my patriotie services while a Mi 
gress in enumerated subdivisions, as follows: 


per- 


mw liherty, 


(1) NATIONAL ITREI KEDNI S 
From the very beginning of my congressional career Tw an 
ardent advocate of strong national preparedness, and I have 


voted for every amendment to every administration bill provid- 
ing for a still larger Army and a still stronger Navy than was at 
first proposed by the bill when it came from committee. 

I voted for the Kahn amendment to the Hay bill providing fer 
a Regular Army of 220,000 men. This amendment was defeated. 


I then voted for the Hay bill under protest as insufficient but 
us a short step in the right direction. 
I voted for the Chamberlain or Senate amendment to the Hay 


bill providing for a Regular Army of 250,000 men. This a: 
ment was rejected. I then voted for the conference report pro- 
viding for approximately 206,000 men in the Regular Army. 
This report was adopted. 

I voted for the Roberts amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill appropriating $3,500,000, instead of $2,000,000 as originally 
proposed, for aviation purposes. This amendment was adopted. 

I voted for the Roberts amendment to the naval appropriation 
bill providing for 50 instead of 20 submarines. This amendment 
was adopted. 

I then voted for the Browning motion to recommit the naval 
appropriation bill with instructions to report the same back to 
the House with certain amendments that would have increased 
the appropriations for naval defense by $55,000,000. This mo- 
tion was defeated by a very few votes. I then voted for the 
administration’s naval appropriation bill under protest and as 
a short step in the right direction. 


end- 
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On August 15, 1916, I delivered a speech in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on the subject of national preparedness, in which 
I it ‘laimed my preparedness creed in the following language: 


I believe that a Republic of 100,000,000 people, with several thousand 
en of coast line to protect, with important insular possessions to de- 
fend, with the Panama Canal to fortify and guard, and with the Monroe 
doctrine to maintain, should have a standing army of at least 250,000 
men, with adequate militia and volunteer reserves, and with all the 
auxi iliaries and equipments of modern warfare, together with a navy at 

ast sccond among the navies of the world. This is my preparedness 
< creed. 


‘These votes on and advocacy of strong national preparedness 
preceded the beginning of our war with Germany. 


(2) DECLARATIONS OF WAR AGAINST GERMANY AND AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 


I voted for the declaration of war against the Imperial Ger- 
man Government and subsequently against the Imperial Austro- 
Hungarian Government. 

VOTES IN 


(3) CONGRESS SUBSEQUENT TO THE DECLARATION OF WAR. 


I have voted since the beginning of the war against Germany 
nnd Austria for every important administration measure pro- 
posed for the successful prosecution of the war. These meas- 
ures included both the first and second selective-draft acts or 
conscription bills. The New York Times in a recent editorial 
stated that I voted against conscription. I did not. The Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, page 1557, shows that on April 28, 1917, I 
voted for the first conscription or selective-draft bill. The 
Recorp, page 9506, also shows that on August 24, 1918, I also 
voted for the second conscription or selective-draft bill. 

The only administration measures that I have voted against 
since war began were certain revenue bills that I believed were 
unfair and unjust to the people of my district and to the people 
of the State that I have the honor in part to represent. New 
York is big and rich and is willing and eager to bear her full 
share of the gigantic burden of conducting the world war, but 
she should not be singled out, as has been done in several rev- 
enue measures, for inequitable and unjust taxation simply be- 
cause she is big and rich and patriotic. 
“bled white” while other States and sections of the 
escape their proportionate share of Federal war taxes. 


Union 


(4) THE PATRIOTIC SERVICE LEAGUE OF THE NINETEENTH CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT OF NEW YORK, 

My patriotic services heretofore referred to related to votes 

and speeches in Congress. I come now to speak of patriotic 


services rendered out of Congress. 


I helped to organize and to finance, immediately after the 
declaration of war with Germany, a patriotic service league, 
called “The Patriotic Service League of the Nineteenth Con- 
zressional District.” The main purposes of this league were 
and are to promote patriotic sentiment among the people of 
the district; to support the Government loyally in the conduct 
of the war; to aid Red Cross work and to help in the sale of 
liberty bonds; and, lastly, to aid and comfort the families of 


men slain or wounded on the battle fields of Europe. 


This league has branches in all the election districts of my 
congressional district, is still active, and performs grandly and 
nobly the beneficent work for which it was organized. As far 
as I know, no other congressional district in the United States 
has an organization like this one. 

(5) DISTRIBUTION OF PATRIOTIC LITERATURE. 

In cooperation with the National Security League, I caused 
to be sent out under my frank to all the registered voters of 
Greater New York some 575,000 Red, White, and Blue Books, en- 
titled “ How the War Came to America,” issued by the Commit- 
tee on Public Information. These books were sent out to en- 


lighten the people completely as to the just and righteous causes 
of our war with Germany and to enlist their active sympathy 
with and support of the Government in the conduct of the war. 
(6) DISTRIBUTION OF PATRIOTIC SPEECHES, 
I sent out to the people of my district 40,000 copies of my 
th entitled “ Plea for the new liberty loan.” This speech 
was printed at my personal expense and was circulated in aid 
of the sale of liberty bonds. 


speec 


(7) PATRIOTIC LETTER TO 7 0 PEOPLE OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


In cooperation with the Committee on Public Information, I 
caused to be sent out to 700,000 people of the State of New York 
& patriotic letter, of which the following is a copy: 

IIOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1918, 


My Dear Sin: I am inclosing herewith a printed leaflet and a franked 


Government postal card, which will speak for themselves. Please read 
very carefully the leaflet from beginning to end if you wish to order 
any of the publications. Pay particular’ attention to the directions on 





She should not be | ten nm ) 
| this record of patriotic service has been surpassed by few Mem- 
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the front of the postal card 
Do not send the card to me, 
stamping. 


Put an X in square opposite titles desired. 

Simply drop it in the post office without 
Being a frankecti Government postal card, no stamp is neves- 
sary. Only two of these pamphlets will be sent free. If you wish tho 
ones entitled “The Battle Line of Democracy” and “The National 
Service Handbook” you can secure them in addition to the other two by 
sending 15 cents each to cover the cost of printing. 

As an Member of Congress from the State of New York, I feel it to be 
my duty to make it possible for every citizen of the State that I have 
the honor in part to represent to secure these booklets. A sacred and 
solemn obligation rests upon each and every one of us to support the 
Government loyally in the prosecution of the world war in which we 
are now engaged. The reason for America’s entrance into the European 
conflict is made perfectly clear by the Government publications which I 
am now enabling you to secure. 

With kind regards and all good wishes, I 

Faithfully yours, 


am, 


WALTER M. CHANDLER, 


(8) CHARITABLE CONTRIBUTIONS, 


Since the war began I have contributed, whenever requested to 
do so, and as liberally as my means justified, to all the war 
charities of my district—-Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. 

(9) LIBERTY LOAN INVESTMENTS. 

As a matter of patrictic duty, as well as from motives of 
personal interest, I have invested approximately 60 per cent of 
all the wealth that I have in the world in liberty bonds. 

(10) PATRIOTIC SPFECHES DELIVERED, 


Under the auspices and by the appointment of the National 
Security League, I made more than a dozen patriotic speeches 
at rallies in the leading cities of New York State just preceding 
the last liberty loan drive. 

In addition to appointments made by the National Security 
League, I delivered some 20 addresses at other times in several 
States in behalf of liberty bond sales and Red Cross work. 

I respectfully submit this record of patriotic service to the 
Congress and to my constituents. I do it without boasting, for 
it was as little as I could have done for my country. Indeed, I 
should have done more, and if opportunity had presented 1 
would have done more. Nevertheless, without the remotest in- 
tention of being immodest or boastful, I make bold to say that 


bers of Congress, if indeed it has been excelled by any. 

The only severe criticism that I have ever had passed upon my 
public conduct was in the matter of my vote upon the McLemore 
resolution, which was offered and voted upon on March 7, 1916, 
more than a year before the declaration of war against Germany. 
A majority of the Republicans in the House, 101 in number, in- 
cluding Republican Leader MANN, LENROoT, of Wisconsin, who 
has been since elected to the United States Senate, former 
Speaker CANNON, and JuLtus KAHN, of California, champion of 
preparedness and pilot of the draft bill through the House, voted 
for it. Thirty-three Democrats, among them the ablest in the 
House, men like Fitzgerald, of New York, chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, and Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, who de- 
feated VAarpAMAN, voted for it. Six Progressives out o7 seven 
in the House voted for it. It was in no sense a partison ques- 
tion, and, under the true aspects of the case, a vote upon the 
measure did not remotely involve and can not now be made to 
involve the question of patriotism. Indeed, it was deliberately 
thrown into the political ,unk heap by the people themselves 
when they renominated and relected to Congress in November, 
1916, practically every man who had voted for the measure, and 
this after the McLemore resolution had been made a direct issuc 
It 
may be added that nine out of ten of these men are now again 
the nominees of their parties for Congress, and a large mu- 
gain be triumphantly elected. 

I respectfully submit that the people themselves are the best 
judges of what constitutes patriotism as well as the qualifica- 
tions and fitness of public men for places of confidence and trust. 
The motives of the people are disinterested, except as they de- 
sire and advocate intelligent and patriotic service in govern- 
ment. Their minds are open and their hearts are big anil 
generous and just. Several millions of the people returning 
to Congress men who are alleged to have committed an un- 
patriotic act are certainly much better judges of what consti- 
tutes patriotism than any small group of self-appointed egotists 
and hypocrites who, imitating the Pharisees, with a_holier- 
than-thou look and attitude, assume to tell the balauce of the 
country what patriotism is. 

To me personally this question is now only academic and : 
matter of ancient history. It has become political res ndjudicata 
in my district. In the campaign of 1916 the question was mace 
a direct issue by my political opponents. By speeches and by 
circular matter it was sought to defeat me because of my vote 
on this question. I accepted the challenge, went before the 
of the measure and my 


people and explained the character 
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reasons for voting for it. The result was that I received a 
majority of 5,105 votes over my opponent, more than ten times 
the majority that I had received two years before. My con- 
stituents either regarded the question as unimportant, overlooked 
it, condoned it, or actually approved it. I do not know which. 
{ only know that my majority was not diminished but was multi- 
plied tenfold. If my political opponents should be so foolish as 
to seek to revive a dead issue, as far as I am concerned, they 
are at liberty to do so. But I warn them against the punish- 
ment in store for those who abuse the patience and insult the 
intelligence of the people by using as exhibits in political cam- 
paigns skeletons from political graveyards. 

I have appreciated keenly at all times the great honor con- 
ferred upon me by the people of my district when they elected 
me to Congress. I have endeavored diligently at all times to 
show this appreciation by energetic and patriotic service. I 
shall continue to strive earnestly to be worthy of the great 
honor conferred. 

The times in which we live are marked by colossal events 
that will be followed by stupendous and far-reaching conse- 
quences. The map of the earth will be very soon materially 
and permanently changed. Thrones will totter and fall and 
crowns Will crumble. Civilization will experience new develop- 
ments and assume new phases. If Germany wins, imperialism 
and absolutism will win and reign upon the earth; if the allies 
win, freedom will win and the Declaration of Independence 
will be the chart of the nations for all time to come. 

Upon the battle fields of Europe the hosts of freedom are 
arrayed in solid masses sgainst the hordes of monarchy. There 
will be no concession or compromise. The great struggle will 
be fought to a finish and the results will be definite and final. 
Freedom will win, despots and tyrants will vanish, and the 
theory of the divine right of kings will be displaced forever by 
the doctrine of the majesty and sovereignty of the people of 
the earth. Never again, in my humble judgment, will a few 
men gathered in Bundesrath or Star Chamber be permitted to 
imperil the lives and fortunes of the whole human race. This 
experience is the bitterest and the most awful that mankind 
has known. The youngest and best and bravest of 20 nations 
have been offered as a bloody sacrifice to the criminal ambitions 
of two royal houses of Europe. The possibility of the repetition 
of this experience is a thing not to be conceived, unless man- 
kind is to abandon reason, repudiate all the teachings and 
tenets of pure religion and sane philosophy, and relapse perma- 
nently into savage and barbaric night. 

There must be an awful reckoning with tyrants and despots, 
and the time for reckoning is now. There must be no aftermath 
except the absolute triumph of freedom and the permanent 
establishment upon the earth of the inalienable rights of man. 
To allow a vestige of Prussian militarism and autocracy to re- 
imain would be to mock the manes of all the slaughtered dead 
of every battle field of Europe. To allow monarchy to dictate 
even one term of peace would be to slander the lives and insult 
the memories of Washington and Lincoln and of all the martyred 
dead of every race and time who made willing and heroic sacri- 
fices of their lives for the freedom of mankind. 

To America, the mother of republics, the protagonist of repub- 
lican virtue in the world, has been given, as if by divine com- 
mission, the glorious privilege and task of vindicating on the 
field of battle the justice and sanctity of her origin and mission 
among the nations of the earth. Since the foundation of our 
Government some 20 republics have been founded in the world, 
all modeled after our Republic. We have thus created institu- 
tions of freedom by peaceful example. Our present task is to 
banish monarchy and destroy despotism forever by force of 
arms. 

How gloriously we are doing this, together with our allies, is 
told us every day by telegraphic dispatches from the battle fields 
of France. Our brave boys, great strong-limbed, ruddy-faced 
youths in khaki, are surpassing all our expectations and are 
filling our minds and hearts with unbounded pride and joy and 
exultation, Their heroic deeds are shaking the very thrones of 
Europe’s tyrant kings and are filling their souls with terror and 
despair. 
sian Guards, the boasted invincibles of the Kaiser, and in ter- 
rific hand to hand combat have conquered and destroyed them. 
They have taught the military despots of Germany that an ounce 
of freedom in the heart is worth a ton of discipline in the ranks 
of tyranny. They have taught all the European critics of 
America who have called us merchants and peddlers and pawn- 
brokers that we are not only fond of money making but that 
when freedom calls we derive exceeding great joy from the deaf- 


They have met face to face in battle the proud Prus- | 
|and guide and protect them with Thy 





| means in our power. 
| . . . . 
}aund loving Republic is at their back; that our sympathy and 
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refused immediate opportunity to lead the van and mingle in the | 
awful mélée, and when finally summoned to the field of battle 
they have sent to generations yet unborn and to all the centuries 
yet to come a message of sublime decision and deathless valor. 
The grand achievements of our soldiers at the battle front 
in France are worthy of all our past and are prophetic of our 
future. And when the historian of the great war describes 
the mighty conflict and pays fitting tribute to each of the 
splendid nations that have waged it, he will say: “ The Ameri- 
cans were among the best and bravest and grandest of them all; 
American Cavalry illustrated superbly the dashing chivalry of 
mankind; American Infantry drove bayonets through columns 
that never before yielded to the shock of carnage; American 
Artillery sent unanswered anthems to the god of battles.” 
Permit me, in closing, my colleagues and my countrymen, 
to say that our own duty to our great country and to our noble 
Army in France imposes upon us many serious and solemn 
obligations. It is not enough that we watch with pride and 
satisfaction from afar the heroic conduct of our brave men 
abroad. We must help and sustain them mightily by every 
We must let them know that a grateful 





affection and admiration, as well as our money, are all theirs; 
and that their comrades, exultant and militant, are following 
them by the hundreds of thousands each month to the trenches 
of France. Let us help them to feel that they are the makers 
of history, and that the eyes of all future generations are upon 


| them. 


Upon us as Members of this House, my colleagues, rests a 
mighty responsibility, a sacred and a solemn obligation. The 
preparation of the material, the devising of the ways and means 
of winning the war surely and speedily is peculiarly within our 
hands. Let us not be remotely recreant to the great trust. In 
the execution of this trust let us be patriots always and parti- 
sans never. Let us sustain cheerfully and fully the President of 
the Republic, as the constitutional head of the Army and the 
Navy, in all just and reasonable demands. Let us remember 
that this is not a Democratic war, not a Republican war; that 
it is an American war for the vindication of American rights 
and for the permanent establishment of freedom upon the earth. 
And, as a matter of keen personal selfish interest, let us not for- 
get that the people will visit with merciless wrath at the polls 
in November any man who seeks to derive partisan advantage 
at the expense of the welfare of his country. 

A supreme determination to win this war, and to win if 
quickly, should animate all our purposes and inspire all our de- 
liberations. There should be no limit to the force that we em- 
ploy to win the war, and win it quickly. We have declared war 
against the Imperial German Government and likewise against 
the Imperial Austro-Hungarian Government. We have a reg- 
istered man power at the beginning of this day of 10,000,000 of 
men. We have a possible man power of 20,000,000 of men. We 
have a conservatively estimated national wealth of $230,000,000,- 
000. And before I will consent that the flag of this Republic 
shall be hauled down in dishonor and disgrace, before I will con- 


| sent that the brave boys that we have sent to the trenches of 
| Europe shall be ordered back in humiliation and in shame, I will 
| vote to send every man of the 20,000,000 to the field and to cast 
| every dollar of the $230,000,000,000 into the seales. 


My friends and my countrymen, the war that we have declared 
is the most just and righteous in the history of the world. The 
dearest rights and the most sacred meaning of liberty, humanity, 
and civilization are at stake. Let us see to it that America 


| plays a sovereign and illustrious rdle in the great concert of 


| the nations. 
|} every brain think and every heart beat for America and her 
| allies. 





| country 


Let there be no division in our own ranks. Let 
Let this be the prayer to ascend to Heaven ¢ach day 
from every patriot lip: 

Great God, who rules the destines of nations, who 
at once the fall of a sparrow and the flight of worlds, preserve 
forever to us and to our posterity, and to all mankind, the 
of Washington, the Republic of Jefferson, and the 
Union of Abraham Lincoln. 

Go with our brave boys, O God, into the trenches of Europe 
loving care. Fill the 
minds with patriotism, their hearts with heroic courage, and 
their souls with pious love for Thee. 

Crown their standards with victory, O God, and if it please 
Thee return them in health and happiness to their country 
and their countrymen, where their names shall be inscribed for- 


ees 


‘iv 
Ak 


| ever in the annals of the Republic as the veterans of an Army 


ening roar of cannon and from the fierce rapture of a bayonet | 


charge. They have wept and broken rules of discipline when 


that crossed the high seas to unite with the free armies of other 
free peoples that liberty, humanity, and civilization might en- 
dure forever upon the earth! We beseech Thee, O Ged! 
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The War and Politics—What Things Help and What Things 
Hurt. 








EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
DUDLEY DOOLITTLE, 
OF KANSAS, 
In roe Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON, 


Wednesday, September, 25, 1818. 


Mr. DOOLITTLE. Mr. Speaker, many things have been said 
and written from time to time about the war and its causes. 
When war was declared there was yet in the minds of some of 
our people a hazy idea as to some of the facts and aspects. Much 
of what I am going to say is repetition, some of it may give more 
light on matters still net entirely understood. 

STATUS OF SHIPS AT SEA. 

Tn the first place Jet us note the status of all ships, merchant and 
passenger, at sea, whether armed for defense or not. The high- 
that is, the ocean outside a limit 3 miles from land—is 
fhe common property of all people. Each and every individual 
person has an absolute property right in it, and can go when and 
ichere he pleases so long as he is on a legal mission. No PERSON 
AND NO GOVERNMENT HAS THE RIGHT TO ORDER YOU OFF THE SEAS 

ny more than he has to order you off your own front porch. 

THE LAW OF BLOCKADE 

In war time one of the weapons of belligerents is the block- 
ade of the enemy's ports. This is an acknowledged legal method 
ef warfare. But the blockade must be maintained according 
tv law, and persons attempting to run the blockade do so subject 
to seizure. It means that the blockade must be actual, and that 
it must be maintained by physical power. A paper blockade, 
that is, a notification to keep out of certain portions of the ocean, 
is not a legal blockade unless it is maintained by ships. It is no 
more a blockade than is the statement of a sheriff that he levies 
an attachment or execution on personal property without tak- 
ing it into his actual possession, a levy. Both can be ignored ac- 
cording to all law with impunity. And when a vessel attempts 
to run a blockade, the blockading warship must warn her to stop, 
thd then make a search of her cargo to ascertain if it contains 
contraband, which is subject to seizure, or noncontraband, which 
is not subject to seizure, and whether there are passengers 
aboard and of what nationality. If the ship attempts to escape 
er resist capture she may be legally sunk. 

Briefly, I have stated the law of blockade that was recognized 
hy all countries, including Germany, up to the breaking out of 
the world war in 1914. I here give the general orders of the 
German Admiralty Staff dated June 22, 1914, for dealing with 
even enemy merchant vessels, and if that was the case, how 
much more consideration should be given to neutrals: 

If an armed merchant vessel of the enemy offers armed resistance, such 
resistance may be overcome with all means possible. The crew are to be 
taken prisoners of war. ‘The passengers are to be left to go free unless 
it appears that they participated in the resistance. 

liefere proceeding to the destruction of the (neutral) vessel (which 
‘as been seized for proper reason), the safety of all persons on board 
rnd, so far as possible, their effects, is to be provided for. 

rhe enemy merchant ship has the right of defense against enemy 
attack, and this right it can exercise against “ visit” (i. e., being 
stopped and investigated), for this indeed is the first act of capture. 
The attacked merchant ship can indeed seize the overpowered warsbip 
as a prize, 

INTERNATIONAL LAW BETWEEN NATIONS CAN NOT BE ALTERED TO 
SUIT THE CONVENIENCE OR NECESSITY OF ONE NATION WITHOUT 
MUTUAL CONSENT. A country going into war takes the law as it 
stands, the same as a litigant going into court takes the law as 
he finds it, and can not change it during the trial of his case. 

THE CIVIL WAR BLOCKADE. 

During the Civil War the Union blockaded the southern ports, 
nnd they maintained that blockade strictly aecording to law. 
Hundreds of attempts to run the blockade were made, some of 
which were successful, but a majority of the ships that attempted 
the hazardous task were captured, and from all those ships Nor 
ONE HUMAN BEING WAS KILLED EITHER ABOARD THE BLOCKADE 
RUNNER OR THE BLOCKADING FLEET, Further, when the Confed- 
erate privateer, the Alabama, was making her daring raids upon 
Union shipping, capturing, as she did, vessels and merchandise 
valued at more than $100,000,000, in all those seizures and at- 
tempted seizures NoT ONE HUMAN BEING WAS KILLED EITHER 


S£oads 


ABOARD THE ALABAMA OR THE VESSELS ATTACKED UNTIL THE FINAL 
AND FATAL BATTLE BETWEEN THE ALABAMA AND THE KEARSARGE. 
Not only that, but in one instance the Alabama captured a Union 
ship and landed the crew and passengers at a foreign port where 
As soon as Capt. 


there was an epidemic of smallpox raging. 
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Semmes, of the Alabama, heard this he took the crew and pas- 
sengers on board again and finally turned them free rather than 
expose them to this contagious disease. 

I mention these matters in passing, Mr. Speaker, to show 
what a LEGAL BLOCKADE IS AND THAT IT CAN BE CARRIED OUT 
EFFICIENTLY AND EFFECTIVELY AND STILL BE LEGAL AND HUMANE. 


GERMANY'S “ BLOCKADE.” 


3ut what has been Germany’s course? I shall give only a 
partial list of submarine outrages and stages in the U-boat 
campaign : 

February 4, 1915: German Government proclaims a war zone 
within which any ship may be sunk unwarned. 

February 10, 1915: Mr. Wilson tells German Government it 
will be held to “strict accountability ” if any American rights 
were violated in this way. 

April 22, 1915: German Embassy publishes in New York 
papers warning against taking passage on ships which our 
Government had told their people they had a perfect right to 
take, 

May 7, 1915: Sink'ag of Lusitania. 

May 18, 1915: Mr. Wilson's first Lusitania note. 

May 28, 1915: Germany's reply defending the sinking of the 
Lusitania. 

June 9, 1915: Mr. Wilson's second Lusitania note. 

July 21, 1915: Mr. Wilson’s third Lusitania note 
ing more unsatisfactory German rejoinders). 

August 19, 1915: Sinking of the Arabic, whereupon Von 
Bernstorff gave an oral pledge for his Government that here- 
after German submarines would not sink “liners” without 
warhing. 

February, 1916 (after still more debatable sinkings): Ger- 
many makes proposals looking toward “ assuming liability ” for 
the Lusitania victims, but the whole case is soon complicated 
again by the “ armed-ship” issue. 

March 24, 1916: Sinking of the Susser, passenger yessel with 
Americans on board. 

April 10, 1916: Germany cynically tells United States she ean 
not be sure whether she sunk the Sussex or not, although ad- 
mitting one of her submarines was active close to the place of 
disaster. 

April 18, 1916: President Wilson threatens Germany with 
breach of diplomatic relations if Susser and similar incidents 
are repeated. 

May 4, 1916: GERMANY GRUDGINGLY MAKES THE PROMISE THAT 
SHIPS WILL NOT BE SUNK WITHOUT WARNING. (Susser pledge.) 

October 8, 1916: German submarine appears off American 
coast and sinks British passenger steamer Stephano, with many 
American passengers (vacationists returning from Newfound- 
land) on board. Loss of life almost certain had not American 
men-of-war been on hand to pick up the refugees. 

(From this time until final break several other vessels were 
sunk under circumstances which made it at least doubtful 
whether Germany was living up to her pledges. ) 

January 31, 1917: GERMANY TEARS UP HER “ SUSSEX” 
AND NOTIFIES MR. WILSON SHE WILL BEGIN 
MARINE WAR.” 

February 3, 1917: Mr. Wilson gives Count Bernstorff his pass- 
ports and recalls Ambassador Gerard from Berlin. 

In all modern history it may be doubted if there is another 
chapter displaying such prolonged patience, forbearance, and 
conciliatoriness as that shown by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lansing 
in the face of a long course of deliberate evasion and prevarica- 
tion to them personally, as well as outrage upon the property, 
and, still more, upon the lives of American citizens. 

AMERICAN 


And how many American ships were sent to the bottom before 
we declared war? Ninetcen, and their names, with the number 
of Americans in each case aboard, 125 all told, as follows: 

Armenian, with 23 Americans; Iberian, with 3 Americans; 
Anglo-Californian, with 2 Americans; Jesperian, with 1 Ameri- 
can; Arabic, with 3 Americans; Persia, with 2 Americans; 
Ancona, with 7 Americans; Englishman, with 6 Americans; 
Sabota, with 1 American; Marina, with 8 Americans; Russian, 
with 17 Americans; Eaveston, with 1 American; Vedamore, with 
10 Americans; T'urino, with 1 American; Athos, with 1 Ameri- 
can; Lacona, with 8 Americans; Sjostad, with 1 American; 
Vigilancia, with 5 Americans; Healdton, with T Americans ; and 
the Crispin, with 19 Americans. To this number of Americans 
killed should be added the 121 murdered on non-American ships. 


GERMANY’S ACTS OF VIOLENCE IN UNITED STATES, 


And what acts of violence were committed in our country by 
direction of the German Government? ONE HUNDRED AND ONE 
oF THEM, and I shall name a few, together with intrigues that 


(follow- 


PLEDGE 
“ UNRESTRICTED SUB- 


SHIPS SUNK, 
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the German ambassador, Bernstorff, set under way, afterwards 
directly traced to him. 
1915. 

The first of the blows delivered against American commerce, 
at least in this country, was on January 18, 1915, when the plant 
of the Roebling Chain Co., at Trenton, N. J., was blown up by a 
bomb, the buildings afterwards burning. The loss was $1,500,000. 
On January 29, the steamship Preston, with a cargo of cotton, 
was partly burned while en route to England. 

The Du Pont Powder Co. mill, at Haskell, N. J., was blown up 
on February 13, when one man was hurt, and again on March 6, 
when five were killed. 

The Clan MacKeller and the San Guglielmo, both cotton-laden 
from the United States, put into Genoa on the 21st and 31st of 
March, respectively, with fires believed to have been set by 
bombs. On April 22, the Devon City; on April 29, the Erne, and 
on May 8, the Banksdale, all laden with sugar for Havre, were 
found, on arrival there, to have been fired by bombs or to have 
bombs in their cargo. These all went from the United States. 

Two powder-plant explosions occurred in April and two in 
May, one on April 1 at the Equitable plant in Alton, IIL, where 
five were killed; another on the last day of April at Carneys 
Point plant of the Du Pont Co.; the third at Anderson’s guncot- 
ton storehouse, Wallington, N. J., where three were killed on 
May 12; and three days later the fourth occurred, again at Car- 
neys Point. 

On June 10 the steamship Airkoswold, from New York, was 
found to have nine bombs in her hold when she was unloaded at 
Marseille, and on June 26 the Du Pont mill at Wayne, N. J., was 
blown up. 

July saw the start of the real carnival of explosives and two 
powder plants wrecked. On the 4th the steamship Minnehaha 
was fired at sea by bombs placed on board the ship at New York; 
on the 138th the United Safety Mill at Jefferson Town, Ky., was 
destroyed, three being killed, and the Carneys Point plant of 
the Du Pont Co. was again blown up, one being killed; on the 
24th the steamer Cragside was fired at her pier in New York, 
nnd on the 380th the steamer AKnitsford was fired in Brooklyn. 

August saw the quickening of plots against munition factories. 
On the 16th five men were killed when the Atna mills at Sin- 
namahoning, Pa., were blown up, and on the 29th the Du Pont 
plant at Wilmington, Del., was blown up, with a loss of two 
lives, the American Glazing plant, at Action, Pa., was blown up, 
an attempt to wreck a train carrying guncotton, at Gary, Ind., 
was frustrated, and the shrapnel plant of E. J. Codd Co., Balti- 
more, was damaged by fire. On the 31st the shell plant of the 
Malleable Iron Works, at St. Charles, Ill., was burned. a dyna- 
mite-laden train, at Pinole, Cal., was derailed and blown up, 
with a loss of three lives, and the door of the home of M. F. 
Coombs, Depew, N. Y., superintendent of a plant making aero- 
planes, was blown in by a bomb. 

On September 1 a train carrying 7,000 pounds of dynamite 
from the Du Pont plant at Pinole, Cal., to the seacoast was 
wrecked and two were killed. On the 4th a guncotton bomb was 
found in the Driggs-Seabury Ordnance plant, at Sharon, Pa.; 
on the 13th the steamship Sant’ Anna of the Fabre Line put 
into the Azores afire as a result of a plot against the Italian 
reservists she carried; the steamship Athinai from Brooklyn. 
with food supplies for the allies, was burned at sea on the 18th; 
and the Haskell, N. J., Du Pont plant was blown up on the 29th 
with a loss of four killed. 

In October the plotters seemed to hold back somewhat. On 
the Ist the Du Pont plant at Pompton, N. J., was blown up, with 
a loss of one life. On the 6th, 285,000 pounds of explosives at 
the Emporium, Va., plant of the Avtna Powder Co., were ex- 
ploded and four were killed and seven hurt. The Du Pont 
Vompton plant was again blown up on the 12th, seven being 
burned; and on the 28th warehouses at Seattle, Wash., filled 
with munitions for Russia were burned, with a loss of $500,000. 

In November there were many additions to the list of ships 
and munition plants set on fire or blown up, although no lives 
were lost. The British steamer Puterpe, with a cargo of sugar, 
was fired in Erie Basin, Brooklyn, on the 2d; and two days 
later the British steamer Rio Lages, also with a cargo of sugar, 
caught fire at sea from bombs. The French liner Rochambeau, 
with a cargo of war supplies, was afire at sea on the 7th. 


~—» 


The East Braintree bleacheries were burned on the 4th, with | 
They were making guncotton for the allies. | 


a loss of $70,000. 
Ca the 9th the No. 4 machine shop of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
was burned with 800 big guns, and a loss of over $2,000,000, The 


same day the Eddystone plant of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, | 


near Chester, Pa., making rifles, was burned, with a loss of $40,- 
000, and the next day the Roebling steel-rope plant at Trenton, 


N. J., making wire for the allies, was destroyed by fire, entailing | 


a loss of $1,000,000; and the American Synthetic Color Co., at 
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Stamford, Conn., experimenting in making dyes from German 
processes, was burned, the loss being $30,000. 

On the 15th the Frary Spool Co., at Charlemont, Mass., which 
was making munitions for the allies, was completely burned out. 

Providence, R. I., was visited by the plotters on the 16th, when 
a room at the Providence Warehouse Co. containing cotton for 
the Russian Government was burned. 

The wheelhouses at the Equitable powder plant at East Alton, 
Ill., were blown up on the 23d, and the Toledo Machine & Tool 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, making machinery for the manufacture of 
munitions, was burned on the 24th. On the 26th the British 
steamer Banksdale arrived at Bordeaux with a cargo of horses 
and a tale of fire at sea caused by bombs. 

The list of fires and explosions in December was not so long, 
but the death record was considerably increased. On the 1st the 
Wilmington (Del.) plant of the Du Pont Powder Co. was 
wrecked, with a loss of 31 lives. On the 4th the steamer T'yn- 
inghame, with a cargo of sugar, was fired in the Erie Basin, 
and on the 10th the powder town of Hopewell, Va., was wiped 
out by a $30,000 fire. The same day cotton for the allies was 
burned at New York, and there was an explosion at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Works in which one man was killed and 15 hurt. 
The steamer Lord Ormondo reached Bordeaux on the 19th with 
a fire set by bombs, and on the 27th the steamer Jnchmoor was 
fired at New York. 

With the dawn of 1916 the plotters introduced a carnival of 
death and destruction from the Atlantic to the Pacific. On New 
Year’s Day there was an explosion in the New England Manu- 
facturing Co. plant at North Woburn, Mass., and an unexploded 
bomb was found at the Massachusetts State Capitol. The next 
day the Norwegian oil tank steamer Aztec was blown up at 
Brooklyn, with a loss of 12 lives. 

The Du Pont plant at Story, Ill., was blown up on the 6th, 
several being injured, and on the 9th the Carneys Point plant 
of the same company was again blown up, nine men being killed. 
Also on the 9th bombs were found on board the steamer Shinyo 
Maru off San Francisco and a mysterious fire was discovered 
at the new United States submarine base at New London. 

January 11 the Wilmington, Del., plant of the Du Pont Co. 
was once more partially wrecked by an explosion, and on the 
12th the American Powder Mill Co.’s factory at Acton, Mass., 
and the Du Pont plant at Newhall, Me., were blown up. Two 
more of the Du Pont factories—the Gibbstown, N. J., and Pomp- 
ton shops—were wrecked the next day, one man being killed at 
the latter place. The tna Explosive Co.’s works at Hunting- 
ton, Pa., were set on fire the 14th; the Carneys Point plant of 
the Du Pont Co. was again the scene of explosions on both the 
24th and 27th; and a carload of powder was touched off in the 
yards of the Norfolk & Western Railroad at Bluefield, W. Vix, 
on the 25th, 30 men being hurt. The Norwegian freight steamer 
Sygna was damaged by fire at New York on the 21st. 

After a week of February had passed without explosions or 
fires due to plotters, two fires were reported on the 9th, the Mid- 
vale Chemical plant at- Elizabeth, N. J., and the factory of <A. 
Ortmayer « Sons, saddlery makers, at Chicago, being destroyed 
with a loss of over $200,000. The next day the Castner Electro- 
lytic Alkali Co., at Niagara Falls, was blown up, and the powder 
house of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Newcastle, Del., was de- 
stroyed by an explosion. 

On the 13th the munition plant of the General Electric Co, 
at Schenectady was burned with a loss of $6,000, and on the 
14th the steamship Dalton, at Philadelphia, was damaged to the 
extent of $150,000 by a fire. 

The largest loss, up to this time, was reported on the 15th, 
when 3‘steamships and 37 lighters were burned at Brooklyn 
with a property damage of $3,000,000. The same day the Farist 
Steel shops at Bridgeport were swept by fire, the loss being 
$45,000. 

Four men were killed when the plant of the Semet-Solvay Co. 
at Syracuse was blown up on the 17th, and $50,000 damage was 
reported when the Middlesex Aniline Chemical Co. at Plainfield, 
N. J., was wiped out by an explosion and fire on the 18th. On 
the 27th Hubbard & Co., shovel makers, of Pittsburgh, were 
burned out; the Woburn Chemical Co. at Woburn, Mass., was 
blown up; and the steamship Hurymachos, loaded with muni- 
tions, was damaged by fire at New York. 

Marth saw a falling off in the fires and explosions. On the 1st 
the office of the Providence Journal was visited by an explosion 
and fire of incendiary origin. And permit me to state here that I 
am indebted to that patriotic publication for this data on ex- 
plosions and fires. On the 6th the Niagara Electric Chemical 
Co. was blown up and burned, with loss of one life. The ruins 

were again blown up on the 8th. The property loss was $200,000. 





| 
The steamer Herman Winter at Portland, Me., was set on 


| fire on the 14th, and on the 28th the Oliphant plant of the 
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Du Pent Powder Co. at Uniontown, Pa., was blown up, four | 
being hurt. 

Only one fire was reported in April in munition plants, and 
no explosious were recorded, On the 4th the Silvex Co. at Seuth 


jet hlehem 


of ST70,000, 
One fre a 
45 hurt. 


Pa., niaking munitions, was burned out, with a loss 


id two explosions came in May, 20 being killed and 
On the 7th the Cadillae Chemical Co. at Cadillac, Mich., 
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was burned, with a less of $150,000; and the next day the Atlas | 


Powder Co. at Landing, N. J., was blown up, with a loss of 6 
lives and 15 hurt. On the 14th the Du Pont plant at Gibbstown, 
N. J., was blown up, 14 being killed and 30 hurt. 

On July 1 
plosion at the Emporium, Pa., plant of the Etna Powder Co., 
und on July 7 one man was killed and more than a seore hurt 
at the Wilmington, Del., plant of the Du Pont Co. 

July 30 saw the most spectacular and by far the most de- 
structive explosion of the whole long series. This was the blow- 
ing up of the vast store of munitions at Black Tom, N. J., where 
they were being shipped abroad. This eaused a loss of five lives 
and a property damage of $25,000,000, New York City and 
surrounding cities aml towns for miles around were shaken by 
the blast, . 

On August 20 two were killed at the Ashland, Wis., plant of 
he Du Pont Co., and the same day six were lurt at the New 
runswick, N. J., plant. 

Early 1917 saw another sporadic outbreak of explesions in 
the United States, the plant of the Canadian Car & Foundry 
fo. at Kingsland, N. J., being blown up and destroyed by fire on 


the 1ith. Seventeen persons were reported as missing and the 
property loss was 816,000,000, The next day the Du Por: plant 
nt Haskell, N. J.. was again the scene of an explosion, 2 being 
kilied and 12 hurt. 

ND GERMANY WAS PRETENDING TO BE OUR FRIEND ALL THE TIME. 

The famous “ ZrtMwERMANN NOTE,” exposed by our Govern- 
ment Mareh J, 1917, is a doeument that should stick in the 
memories of all Americans. Remember, it was composed on 


January 19, 1917, at a time when Germany and America were 
officially very good friends, and the date was just three days 
hefore Mr. Wilson appeared in the Senate with his plan for a 
league to assure peace and justice to the world. 

Zimmermann admitted the authenticity of the note, and only 


deplored that it had been discovered. The significant parts 
re these: 
ZIMMERMANN NOTE. 
Belin, January 1, ror. (Note the date.) 
wi INTEND TO BEGIN SUBMARINE WARFARE BNRE- 


ON Peperrary 1 
EP, In spite 


te of this it is our intention to keep neutral the United 
of America. 





Stats 


If this attempt is not suceessful, we propose an alliance on the fol- 
lowing basis with Mexico: That we shall make war together and to- 
xether make peace We shall give general tinancial support, and it is 
inderstood that Mexico is to reconquer the lost territory in New Mex- 


ico, Texas, and Arizona. The details are left te you fer settlement. 
The rest of the dispatch tells the German minister in Mexico 
to epen secret negotiations with Carranza the moment war with 
us is certain, and to get Carranza to draw in Japan. 
ml then to add to this the famous BrERNSTORF! 
was intercepted in transit by our secret service : 
BERNSTORFF NOTE, 
Ambassador Bernstorff to the 
ARY 22, 1917 (note the date): 
authority to pay out up to $59.000 in order, as on former 


to influence Congress through the organization you know of 
} 





1S NOTE, 





Message 


ated 


from Berlin 


TANI 


foreign 


lL request 


ececasions 


six men were killed and six were hurt in an ex- | 


which can perhaps prevent war. 

I um beginning in the meantime to act accordingly. 

In the above circumstances a public official German declaration in 
favor of Ireland is highly desiratle in order te gain the support of | 
Irish influence here 

N ADMITTED rEMPT TO CORRUPT TUE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 


STATES 


1916-17 the full extent of Bernstorff’s 
It was definitely ascertained that the 


During the wibter of 
treachery became known. 
ets of violence 
German agents. The President had some evidence to this effect 
prior to this time, and his plea for preparedness came about that 

e—fall of 1915—prompted, I believe, by the fresh evidences 

treachery on the part of Germany that were coming to hii. 
Vhen the President spoke for commanding preparedness early 

1916 our people generally began to respond. Later in the 
spring I received a letter from a farmer friend of mine that 
showed the change in the trend of thought among the people. [I 


} 


heretofore enumerated were directed by the | 


have read it in public before, but I repeat it here: 
AMEnICts, Kans., R. F. D. 2, 
March 12, 1916, 
Hien. DupLey DooLiTrie, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear Str: I am for Wilson's brand of preparedness for five special 

reasons, and they are five sturdy boys who call me Daddy. Young 
jay hawkers, every one of them, but men by and by and with enough | 





a a 


patriotic bleod in their veins, I am sure, to spring to their country’s 
call when needed. Give them a fighting chance with guns, ammuni- 
tion. and equipment, so if they must lay cown their lives the enemy 
will have paid the cost in advance. And, friend DooLirrie, us hayseed 
farmers want your farm-lean bill. Keep boosting. 
Yours, truly, Steve Buncn, 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEXICO AND HIGH SEAS. 


And there were some of our people who honestly could not see 
the difference in warning our citizens out of Merieo, which Presi- 
dent Taft so wisely and patriotically did, and which President 
Wilson did in the same wise and patriotic manner, and warning 
them off the high seas, The difference is this: Mexico is wnder 
the control of the legally constituted Mexiean Government; it 
has exelusive jurisdiction over the territory of Mexico. If by 
reason of revolution or rebellion—and be it remembered that 
Villa and his bands of cutthreats were vieing with the Mexican 
federal troops at every hand and murdering people, both Mexi- 
cans and foreigners, pillaging towns and burning homes—other 
countries take into consideration tne inability of the Government 
to preserve order and peace and relieve the impotent govern- 
ment authorities from the impossible task of proteeting for- 
eigners when they can not protect their own people. But on the 
high seas the property right of any country does not exist. Onut- 
side the 3-mile limit from the shores the ocean belongs to us all, 
equally share and share alike. Therefore, WHEN ANYBODY OR 
ANY NATION ATTEMPTS TO TELT. YOU TO GET OFF THE OCEAN HE IS 
PLAYING THE PART OF THE IMPUDENT DICTATOR WHO INSISTS THAT 
YOU GET OFF YOUR OWN PROPERTY. 

SALE 


OF MUNITIONS. 


. And then there were those among our population who theught 
that the sale and shipment of arms and ammunition to the bel- 
ligerents was illegal, and that the selling of them by our manu- 
facturers to the allies—and to Germany, for the undersea mer- 
ehantman Deutchland came and went twice from our shores 
laden down with nickel and rubber sorely needed by Germany 
in making munitions—was illegal or unneutral. 

Iv WAS NEITHER UNNEUTRAL OR ILLEGAL, The sale of muni- 
iions-by neutrals to belligerents is a recognized legal business 
throughout the world. You and I might not care to engage in 
the making of things te kill human beings, but that is a personal 
matter with us. American manufacturers sold to any buyer who 
could come and get the goods. Delivery was made at our waiters’ 
edge, and the purchaser had to have the ships there to take them 
away. Here is where Germany felt the British blockade ; it was 
not that our manufacturers refused to sell to Germany—lI dare 
say they would have been glad to make the added profit—but it 
was Germany's misfortune that she could not take munitions 
home from our shores. In the Spanish war Germany sold both 
to the United States and te Spain, and let it be remembered now 
that our country never protested to Germany the sales she made 
to Spain, although some reports of that kind have been published. 


PREWAR ATTITUDE OF MUNITION MAKERS. 


And then there were a few people who pretended to think, 
and some henestly thought, that American munition makers 
wanted to get our country into the war. If they did, there could 
be but one object, more profit to them. But the utter fallacy of 
this contention is so easy to see that it is hardly worth con- 
sideration. Before the United States became involved in the 
war our munition plants were working night and day, Sundays 
and holidays, filling contracts at fabulous prices for the allies. 
There was no limit on what they could charge, and their plaints 
were repeatedly enlarged to greater capacity. Thousands 
additional men were put to work. Many factories were con- 
verted into munition plants. Profits of 1,000 per cent were com- 
mon. But what happened after we declared war? First, THE 
GOVERNMENT TOOK OVER MANY OF THE LARGER MUNITION PLANTS 
AND ALLOWED THE OWNERS REASONABLE COMPENSATION FOR THEIR 


ol 


USE. THEN THE PRICE WAS FIXED ON THE OUTPUT OF OTHERS AT 
LESS THAN HALF WHAT THE PRICES HAD BEEN, AND ON TOP OF 


THAT THE GOVERNMENT PLACED A WAR TAX OF FROM 20 TO 63 PER 
CENT, AND THE NEW REVENUE LAW INCREASED THESE TAXES TO 
$0 PER CENT. 

KULTUR AND WORLD-WIDE DOMINION, 

And what kind of an enemy was it that finally made it im- 
possible for any self-respecting nation, any nation that expected 
to continue a free and independent sovereignty, to refrain from 
war? It was a nation which, in order to strike terror into the 
hearts of neutral neighbors and fright into the minds of con- 
quered peoples, committed almost unspeakable outrages in 
Belgium—literally squashed the life out of brave little Belgium, 
because she happened to be located between Germany and 
France, and the Kaiser wanted to get to Paris. 

Let me prove to all who would doubt that the Kaiser, as the 
exponent of Prussia and militarism, believes himself a part- 
ner with God; that he was ordained to rule the world; that 








Cermany was to be a world empire by force of the sword. Their 
tonrchings and their books are full of it. Here is some kultur! 

The greatest and most intellectual writers and thinkers of 
Germany clamor for world dominion. In 1913 an official German 
report reads, in part: 

Neither ridiculous shriekings for revenge by French Chauvinists, nor 
ihe Englishman's gnashing of teeth, nor the wild gestures of the Slav 
will turn us from our aim of protecting and extending German influence 
all the world over. It is our sacred duty to sharpen the sword that has 
becn put into our hands and to hold it ready for defense as well as for 
offense, * * We must accustom them (our people) to think that 
an offensive war on our part is a necessity. * © We must stir up 
troubles in the north of Africa and in Russia. In the next European 
war it will also be necessary that the small States shall be forced to fol- 
low us or be subdued. In certain conditions their armies and their for- 
tified places can be rapidly conquered or neutralized; this would prob- 
ably be the case with Beigium and Holland. 

This in 1918, when Germany in 1907 subscribed to the doctrine 
that the territory of a neutral power is inviolable and that— 

elligerants are forbidden to move across the territory of a neutral 
power troops or convoys, either of munitions of war or supplies. 

(nd also in view of the fact that Germany, England, Russia, 
and France had guaranteed to respect the integrity and maintain 
the neutrality of Belgium. 

Chis report well accords with Bismarck’s utterance: 

When the power of Prussia is concerned, I know no law. 

Several years before the war the Pan Germanic League pub- 
lished a manifesto under the name of Universal Empire. It 
declared : 

Progressive effort will be carried on until our batteries can be un- 

isked without danger. Europe will then find herself confronted by 

ituation already prepared, eyen to the minutest details, and against 
which she will be powerless. 

The Kaiser said: 

The sea is our empire; the trident is ours to wield. 

German world-wide dominion was taught in the 
Prof. Von Seyden declared in the Frankfurter Zeitung: 

Germany should and wishes to be let alone. The Germans are the 

t people of the earth. They will accomplish their destiny, which 
is to govern the world and to direct the other nations for the welfare 
of humanity. 

Maximilian Hardin, in the Die Zukunft, said: 

\fter all it is visibly the meaning of history that the white race, 
under the leadership of the Germans, shall arrive at the real and ulti- 

domination of the world. 

l'rof, Schmoller, a German publicist of great authority, is 
quoted as writing: 

We must wish that at any price a German country peopled by twenty 

thirty million Germans may grow up in southern Brazil. 

Such teachings by the most intellectual men in Germany, after 
nearly 560 years of gigantic military preparation, coupled with a 
sincere belief in the minds of many that the German people 
were the chosen instruments of God to reform and chastise the 

orld, well eause apprehension to the other powers. 

J. L. Reimer, in a work entitled “ Ein Pandermanisches 
Deutschland” (A Pan German Germany), writes in 1905: 

lt is precisely our craving for expansion that drives us into the paths 
of conquest, and, in view of which, all chatter about peace and humanity 

und must remain nothing but chatter. 

Klaus Wagner, in his work Kreig or War, in 1906, writes: 

Let us bravely organize great forced migrations of the inferior peoples. 
losterity will be grateful to us. We must coerce them. This is one of 
ihe tasks of war; the means must be superiority of armed force. Super- 
jicially such forced migrations and the penning up of inconvenienced 
scoples in narrow “ reserves’’ may appear hard, but it is the only solu- 

mu of the race question that is worthy of humanity. * * * ‘Thus 

lone can the overpopulation of the earth be controlled; the efficient 
pcoples must secure themselyes elbow room by means of war, and the 
nefiicient must be hemmed in and at last driven into reserves where they 
have no room to grow * and where, discouraged and rendered 
ndifferent to the future by the spectacle of the superior energy of their 
nquerors, they may crawl slowly toward the peaceful death of weary 
il hopeless senility. - 


schools. 





Again: 
Every great peopie need new territory; it must expand over foreign 
il; it must expel the foreigner by the power of the sword. 
\lbrecht Wirth, in his book Orient und Weltpolitic, published 
in 1913, writes: 
One thing alone can really profit the German people—the acquisition 
ew territory. : 
\Maximilian Harden, writing in his paper August 12, 1911, says: 


Since the western powers restrict our right to life, it is necessary 
t.we should attach one of them to us or that we should sweep them 
| of our way by force. 


\cain, July 29, 1911: 


Che hostile arrogance of the western powers releases us from all our 
treaty obligations * * ® and forces the German Empire, resolutely 
fending her vital rights, to revive the ancient Prussian policy of con- 


au 


©. L. Poehimann, writing in 1914 in his book, The Good of 
ihe World War, states: 


li every representative, rising to the height of the great time in which 


A ivyes— 
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And so forth— 

We shall be an unconqucrable people, capable of ruling the world. 

In a book, Germany at the Beginning of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, which appeared in 1900, it is written, speaking of the 
method of conduct of war: 

Even if there were no question of vengeance, even if we were not de- 
manding reparation for ancient wrongs, * * * the crime of oppos- 
ing the development of Germany is so great that the most trenchant 
measures are scar@ely a sufficient punishment for it, 

Again: 

Whoever enters upon a war in future will do well to look only to his 
own interests and pay no heed to any so-called international law. He 
will do well to act without consideration and without scruple a. 


Nietzsche, in his work, The Joyous Wisdom, writes: 


/ Hatred, delight in mischief, rapacity, and ambition, and whatever else 
is called evil, belong to the marvelous economy of the conservation of 
the race. 

Again: 

In reality the evil impulses are just in as high a degree expedient, 
indispensable, and conservative of the species as the good, only their 
function is different. 


Gen. Hartman states in the thirteenth volume of his work on 
Military Necessity and Humanity, that— 

Terrorisnr {5 seen to be a relatively gentle procedure, useful to keep 
in a state of obedience the masses of the people. 

Reimer writes in his Pan German Germany: 


If the nations in question have nothing Germanic in them and are 
therefore foreign to our kultur, the question at once arises, Do they 
stand in the way of our expansion, or do they not? In the latter case 
let them develop as their nature prescribes; in the former case it 
would be folly to spare them, for they would be like a wedge in our 
flesh, which we refrained from extracting only for their own sake. 
we found ourselves forced to break up the historical form of the nation 
in order to separate its racial elements, taking what belongs to our 
race and rejecting what is foreign to it, we ought not therefore to 
have any moral scruples or to think ourselves inhuman. 


In a series of pamphlets by the professors of Berlin University 
and a few others appears a sermon by Pastor D. Baungarten 
(1914-15), his subject being the Sermon on the Mount, and his 
statement is as follows: 

Whoever can not prevail upon himself to approve from the bottom 
of his heart the sinking of the Lusitania, whoever can not conquer his 
sense of the gigantic cruelty to unnumbered perfectly innocent victims 
* * * and give himself up to honest delight at this victorious ex- 
ploit of German defensive power, him we judge to be no true German. 

In a publication, which appeared in 1914, **‘ Was uns der Krieg 
bringen muss” (what the war must bring us), appears this 
statement: 

Treaties under international law are no more than the formulated 
expression of the existent relations of power between States. If these 
relations of power have so far changed that a real or imaginary vital 
interest of one of the States demand and render possible the alterations 
of such treaties, it is the simple duty of the leader of that State to 
effect the alteration by all conceivable means, so longas the risk does 
not appear greater than the anticipated advantage. 

Gen, von Bernhardi states in his book, Germany and the Next 
War: 

The law of the strong holds good everywhere. Might is the supreme 
right, and the dispute as to what is right is decided by the arbitrament 
of war. War gives a biologically just decision. 

Reimer states in his work: 

Let it not be said that every people has a right to its existence— 

And so forth— 

By making play with this principle, one may put on a cheap appear- 
ance of civilization, but only so long as the people in question * * ® 
does not stand in the way of a more powerful people. 


Mr. Speaker, from the above quotations, which might be mul- 
tiplied almost indefinitely, the philosophy of German autocracy 
is apparent. Kaiser Wilhelm said: 


FIVE MEN HAVE DREAMED OF WORLD-WIDE DOMINION—ALEXANDER 
Great, Cassar, THroporic II, FREDrRICK THE GREAT, AND 
THEY FAILED, BUT I SHALL WIN BY MY MAILED FIST. 


Von Buelow, the imperial chancellor, says: 


We Germans are the most learned people of the earth, and at the sar 
time the most capable in war * * * the military and the i 
lectual deeds of the Germans are unequaled. 


The chiefs of the intellectuals declared: 
and 


THS 
NAPOLEON, 


The German people are the elect of God 
enemies, 

It is astonishing how many intellectual people could get the 
idea that they hold a commission from God to regulate the uni- 
verse. Said the Kaiser: 

We Hohenzollerns take our crown from God alone, 
are we responsible. ‘ 

He contends that he is the vice regent of God; that he is His 
sword and weapon. He declares that upon him the spirit of God 
has descended, and he threatens with death all who disbelieve. 
As a boy he is said to have written on his photograph, presented 
to a friend: 

Let them hate if they but fear. 


and to God alone 
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Me once stated to his soldiers, as they started to put down 
the Boxer rebellion: 

Remember when you meet the foe that no quarter will be given and 
that no prisoners will be taken 

Again, he is ore as saying to his troops: 

You are my ldiers. You have given yourself to me body and soul. 
If I were t ) ask. you to fire upon your own brothers or your parents, or 
to put them to the sword, remember your oath. 

Ile solemnly announced that— 
the world will one day be made whole through the efficacy of the German 
character, 


No wonder the powers of Europe were apprehensive when they 
listened to such teachings. German kultur teaches that they are 
inorally superior to the other peoples of the world. How have 
they shown their kultur? How have they proved their morals? 
Admiral von Tirpitz declared two years ago that the allies’ ships 
should be sunk without warning, and, according to newspaper 
reports, one German oflicer, high in rank, recently declared: 

Tt were much better that all on board perished, as it would strike 
terror to the hearts of the enemies of Germany. 

What does German kultur mean? What does German kultur 
stand for? If a tenth part of the reports we have received are 
true, it means soldiers going into guiltless, unhappy, defenseless 
Belgium and committing outrages which would have brought the 
blush of shame to the face of an aboriginal untutored savage. 
It means the wholesale violation of young girls before their 
anguished parents’ eyes. It means holding up a white flag and 
firing on the unsuspecting soldiers as they approached. It means 
the ‘slaughter of defenseless men, the bayoneting of little chil- 
dren, and the murder of gentlewomen. It means dropping bombs 
upon sleeping cities, where women and children were torn and 
mangled bevond recognition. It means the burning and destruc- 
tion of Red Cross hospitals. It means deporting the men to 
work in the fields of Germany, leaving the wives and little ones 
t starve. It means cutting off the breasts of women 
and the hands of boys and girls. It means using helpless men, 
women, nnd children as human sereens, forcing them to go before 
the German attack to be shot down by their friends. It means 
stealthily, silently creeping up on an unsuspecting passenger 
vessel and sending it to the bottom of the sea, and as the men, 
women, and children flounder, half strangled, drowning in the 
water, German kultur means that German bullets shall complete 
the work the torpedo started. 
Credit acknowledged to my 
IPR, for maby of these quotations. 

This superior kultur was well illustrated in the murder of Miss 
Edith Cavell, an English nurse, who had in the hospitals nursed 
back to life again scores of wounded German soldiers. She as- 
sisted some wounded English and Belgian prisoners to escape. 
lor this she was tried by a secret court-martial and sentenced 
to be exccufed. The American minister tried in every way in his 
power to save the life of this noble woman. 


home io 


is colleagues, VENABLE and Cor- 


I 


WA. 
On the 
Congress 


od of April, 1917, the end came. The President 
to declare that a state of war existed 
United States and Germany. Congress responded. 

There are certain professional politicians and partisan can- 
didates for oflice in the country who declare by inference that we 
should have gone into war sooner than we did. Other honest 
men actually think it; and that because President Wilson had 
Waited until every honorable chance to settle our troubles with- 
out war had been exhausted, and because he had kept the 
country out of war for many months, he should be censured; 
that we should have been equally prepared with Germany, who 
had been at it for 40 years. They go so far as to state that the 
fact that he had kept us out of war was a fake campaign slogan 
made to fool the people and to catch votes. Witness, my friends, 
this extract from the Republican platform of this year: 

“The Democratic slogan of 1916— kept us out of war is 
now known to every intelligent person to have been political 
camouflage. Vital information was withheld from the public 
to make the slogan effective. * * This concealment of 
facts showing the fixed and sinister purposes of Germany, and 
the failure for more than two years to make adequate prepara- 
tion immeasurably increases the price in blood and money we 
must now pay for victory.” 

fakes on those who add this insult to President Wilson, 
man who speaks and acts for the forces of humanity. 
Republicans everywhere have repudiated this charge 
faith. 

Let ascertain the change in status between election day, 
November 6, 1916, and April 6, 1917, when war was declared. 
The Zimmerman note of January 19, 1917, was intercepted on 
the enable; the Bernstorf€t message of January 22, 1917, was 


~—, 


asked 


between the 


the 
Good 
of bad 


ay 


caught in transit, and the solemn pledge given the United States 


i 
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by Germany May 1916, after Wis 
withdrawn January 31, 1917; and the “ overt acts,” after final 
warning and our breaking off of diplomatic relations February 
3, 1917, came with the sinking of the Algonquin, March 2, 1917, 
the Vigilancia, with five Americans lost, on the 16th; the C ity 
oj Memphis, with eight lost, and the JlWinois the same day. 

With these absolute proofs COULD ANY SELF-RESPECTING NATION 
REFUSE TO FIGHT TO REDEEM BY FORCE WHAT PATIENT DIPLOMACY 
AND AMPLE WARNING HAD FAILED TO DO AND COULD NoT DO? I say 
to you, my friends, that had war been declared before it was de- 
clared there might have been a reasonable doubt in the minds 
of many good citizens that we might have avoided war, and I 
SAY TO YOU WITH EQUAL CONFIDENCE THAT HAD THE PRESIDENY 
KEPT -US OUT OF WAR LONGER THAN HE DID, WE SHOULD ITAVE 
CEASED TO BE A SELF-RESPECTING NATION, OR WORTHY OF THE 
RESPECT OF THE WORLD. 

GERMAN-BLOOD RESOLUTION. 

a resolution introduced in Congress to prevent 
of citizens of German blood to fight their kin 
across the seas. Let us see about this. When that resolu 
tion was introduced there was Ferdinand Hoeohenzollern, of 
Roumania, fighting William Hohenzollern, of Germany; Cousin 
William, of Germany, was fighting his Cousin Nicholas, of 
Russia; Cousin George, of England, was fighting his Cousin 
William, of Germany ; and Nephew Alex, of Greece, was fighting 
his Uncle William, of Germany. Could a larger, more bitter 
family row be imagined? And still a resolution actually got 
into Congress on the pretended theory that it was too inhumane 


the sinking of the Sussez, 


” 


There was 
the drafting 


for blood to fight blood. IF BLOoop HAD NOT FOUGHT BLOOp, 
BROTHER FOUGHT BROTHER IN OUR CIVIL WAR, WHAT WOULD HAVE 
BECOME OF THE UNION? This was not aimed toward our winnine 


the war. 

‘The * German-blood ” resolution was introduced by an Illinois 
Congressman who represents a district where 57 per cent of the 
residents are of German descent. I wonder what the loyal 
German-Americans the country over think of that kind of busi- 
ness? IT venture the statement that few favor it. 

ANOTHER RESOLUTION, 
Illinois Congressman introduced a bill which, if 
passed, would have prevented our sending our drafted soldiers 
out of the United States across the seas. This resolution, if 
earried, would have crippled us badly. More truckling to un- 
American sentiment and votes. 
PARTISAN AGITATION, 

Another thing that hurts our cause PARTISAN AGITATION. 
PROFESSIONAL POLITICIANS AND SPYGLASS CRITICS HAVE HAGGLED 
THE PRESIDENT, THE COMMANDER IN Cuter. They have indulged 
in joyous faultfinding, gloatcd at our shortcomings, and snecred 
at the efforts of this great, peaceful giant of a Nation laboriously 
turning itself from the paths of peace to the business of arar. 
To keep their consuming partisanship alive they have worked 
overtime to discover “issues” for election purposes that they 
could use to run for office on—the professional politician cares 
for “issues” only as a means for obtaining a political job. 

Mr. Speaker, certain partisaus are making insistent efforts in 
different parts of the country to make the people believe that 
they were exceedingly simple and lacking in orditiary intelligence 
and were buncoed and defrauded in the election of 1916 when 
they voted for President Wilson because of his success in keeping 
the country out of war. That was one big reason why they voted 
for him, and there were others. The politicians who are search- 
ing for an issue should not proceed further in their efforts to 
make the people think they were fooled. President Wilson made 
no promise that he could keep us out of war. THE PEOPLE VOTED 
FOR HIM BECAUSE THEY KNEW HE WOULD DO IT BY THE SAME TOKI 
THAT HE HAD DONE IT, IF IT COULD HONORABLY BE DONE. THEY HAD 
CONFIDENCE IN HIM, AND PARTISANS SHOULD NOT BELITTLE AND 
RESMIRCH HIS PATIENT, HONEST EFFORTS TO PRESERVE PEACE, Which 
peace was denied our country by the acrs ANp crimes of Ger- 
many AFTER THE ELECTION OF 1916 and BEFORE THE DECLARATION 
OF WAR IN Aprir, 1917, which I have heretofore set forth in 
detail. 


Then another 


Is 


. 


FIGUT OR NOT FIGHT, 

These professional critics and ambitious politicians should 
state once for all and answer the question that presents itself: 
WoULD THEY HAVE GONE TO WAR SOONER? WOULD TITEY HAVE RE- 
FRAINED FROM WAR AFTER THE WITHDRAWAL OF GERMANY’S SUD- 
MARINE PLEDGE, ON JANUARY 31, 1917, AND TILE DELIBERATE ACTS IN 
THE SINKING OF THESE AMERICAN SHIPS AND MURDER OF OUR CITi- 
ZENS ON Marci 12, 16, ANp 17, 1917? 

CANTON MENTS, 

Climatie conditions alone were responsible for the location of 
most of the larger cantonments in the milder climate of the 
Southern States. It may be stated, however, to keep the record 
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<iraight, that in our war expenditures five of every six dollars 
iave been spent in the North. Camps, training stations, hos- 
pitals, Army, Navy, and Marine barracks and cantonments are 
the North and in the South; 158 north of Mason and Dixon’s 

. and 86 south. 

COMMITTEE CHAIRMANSHIPS, 
Committee chairmanships go by seniority and it happens that 
i) many instances the longest service Member is from a South- 
State, where they have the habit of keeping a man in Con- 
ess for many terms. As an example, Mr, Papoert, chairman 
ihe Committee on Naval Affairs, has been in Congress 18 
irs, and is from Tennessee. Gen. SHerwoop, of Ohio, has been 
, Congress 20 years and is chairman of the Invalid Pensions 
Committee. 

rRicre OF 


WITEAT FIXED, 


the fixing of the price on wheat is an entirely different mat- 
from cotton. The price of cotton will be fixed. WHEAT Is 
ONE UNIVERSAL FOOD. 
L KEEP IN ALL CLIMATES, on land and sea, indefinitely. 
ONLY CEREAL Foop that always arrives sweet after the long 
voyage in a damp ship. 


the people of the allied countries, except Italy KNEW NOTHING | 


OF CORN MEAL AND THEY HAD NO CORN MILLS. Wheat 
| to be available to keep one of our allies, at least, fighting, 
| Mr. Hoover says if the price of wheat had not been fixed 
| 2 supply thereby guaranteed—because with a limited sup- 
and no limit to prices the few rich would have gotten the 
eat and the poorer classes would have had none—we might 

toviay have been fighting Germany single-handed. A hungry 

dier with a hungry wife and starving children at home can 
remain long in the battle line, A hungry nation with hungry 
liers and starving citizens can not long remain a factor in 
n warfare, AND THAT WAS THE POSITION OF FRANCE WHEN 
PRICE OF OUR WHEAT WAS FIXED. 

rhe guaranteed price of wheat in a distinct advantage to the 

erican consumer. Should the war be won before the next 

est it will sustain the price to the producer and save him 

m loss. 

{ am not defending the failure to fix the price of cotton, but 

[fam showing that wheat and cotton and every other farm 

product are not in the same class as an absolute essential war 

wd. Cotton linters, that is, the fuzz on the cotton seed, are 
d in the making of munitions and were selling for 94 cents 
pound until the Government commandeered them at 44 cents 
pound. Here are the average prewar prices for four years 
cotton and wheat, and the average four years of war prices: 

(‘otton, 12} cents per pound prewar, 16} cents during the war; 

at ST4 cents per bushel prewar, 1.434 during the war. 


rHE USE 





‘ 


GENERAL PRICE FIXING TO DEFEAT PROFITEER. 
would fix the price of every commodity and manufac- 
required fer our use during the war as a sure and defi- 
nite means of CURBING THE MANIPULATOR AND THE PROFITEER AND 
0 STABILIZE PRICES. I would even go further, Mr. Speaker, I 
WOULD HAVE THE GOVERNMENT ABSORB THE LOSS OCCASIONED BY 
ti PRICES TO PRODUCERS AND REDUCED PRICES TO CONSUMERS. 
lie cost of living is outrageous, and I have become convinced 
that the only absolute remedy is an enlargement of the English 
tem of government absorption of losses and differences in 
st. England has the 5-cent loaf of bread made from our 
eat and high-priced substitutes, and the Government stands 
loss of about 4 cents on each loaf. 


things on which prices havé been fixed by agreement in the | 
United States, and let it be remembered that the first two are | 


uthern preducts exclusively: Rice, hemp, lumber, sugar, steel, 


pper, wool, zine, cotton fabrics, liides and leather, aluminum, 
The | 
and | 


lent, cement gravel, cotton linters, and a few others. 
vreement” does not work well in all instances, hides 


ther for example. The list will be enlarged and stabilized by 
ule, 
COST-PLUS CONTRACTS CRITICIZED. 
\Ve were in a rush and had to have cantonments for our sol- 


‘icrs, Contractors had no precedents to go by to base bids on, 
id the eost-plus contracts were entered into by the Govern- 


‘nt. I am opposed to this sort of contract, generally, but we 


could not wait to discuss prices as carefully as in peace times, | 


‘he public has been misled as to these contracts. Here is the 
y they work: If the cost of the work is $100,000 or under, a 
of 7 per cent of s ich cost. 


per cent of profit decreases, when the cost reaches $10,000,000 | 


per cent of profit has been reduced to 2} per cent. 
WAR ACHIEVEMENTS, 

Mr, Speaker, the United States has put more than one million 

| three-quarter soldiers in France. We have 594,000 men in 

cur Navy, and our Navy is second only to Great Britain. 


Wheat flour is the ONLY FLOUR THAT | 
It is 


And permit me to name | 


As the cost of the work increases | 
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we entered the war we had 65 officers and 1,120 men in the 
air service, To-day we have 6,600 officers and 150,000 men in 
that service. Before the war we had 8 small aviation fields, 
and to-day we have 28. Before the war we had less than 200 
aeroplanes, and to-day we have more than 6,000 American-built 
planes and more than 2,100 in France. 


The War Depariment has told us in detail where some of the 
money derived from taxation and liberty bonds has been spent 
or contracted: 
Artillery — a a ee aie al $1, 050, 000, 000 
Automatic rifles canaeliabiaini tik tat cnnaididceciaeeiniatie i ai 300, 000, 000 
Small arms_ _-_- a tee a: 100, 000, 000 
Artillery ammunition _...-. .____ eigen es Z aes 1, 900, 000, 000 
Small-arms ammunition ~~~ = " 340, 000, 000 
Small-arms ammunition practice____ aici és 80, 000, G09 
Stores and supplies (personal, horse, and organization) ©30, 000. 000 
CE iid ences cb igen thcin enticement 100, OOO, OOO 


Total —_ 4, 100, 000, 000 


Expenditures in connection with military 
tions directly relating to the war 


engineering opera- 


have exceeded $875,000,000 







during the past year, of which the larger part went for docks 
and railways in France. 

It is recognized that the American Army is well clothed and 
fed, but some illustrative figures of quartermaster purcheses 
may prove interesting. Take six standard articles of food. 
Since the beginning of our participation in the war there have 
been bought for Army use 625,461.392 pounds of flour, at u 
cost of $37,000,000; 186,582,316 pounds of sugar, at a cost of 

| $14,452,512; 110,451,670 pounds of bacon, at a cost of $43,375,- 
445; 102,894,742 pounds of dry beans, at a cost of $12,613,469; 


Oo 
‘ 


44,529 cans of tomatoes, at a cost of 89,278,121: and 
256 pounds of rice, at a cost of $2,775,519. 


» 


my 9° 
i nese nre only a lew 





of the items on the Army’s bill of fare, but they give an idea of 
the size of Uncle Sam’s market basket. 

Here is an idea of the Army's clothing bill from April 1, 1917, 
to August 1, 1918: 

Article. \ 

Shoes, marching. .............. 11,933,009 | $5 8.459 
Shoes, field ............ 15,3 ’ l ' 
IN one oe. oe eo ey oo ee 6 } } 
ANIONS 5 hs cous crenlenacesd,atdis 0 wcsatieinn mdebinie de 12, S64, 000 87, 217,92) 
IE ONOUIN, Ju o eciianneseedeceetn 14 I 24,2 ma) 
I 6 os inci ae minguminamnit's I 00) 151 ’ 
UR EPS ee eae 8, OOD 10s ’ 
SPIT ONIN a 5. nnd ccncndnenccdvsceness uate #548, 000 », $27 ’ 
Undershirts, winter................ saaes sunerivenacel $3,225, 0 fii, ' 
le MES so inn waicivdenciieduaede 21,389 ! } 
DCR WOEG, CORCEM .. .... .cccccecccs { 52 1 Sti ’ 
NINE I tte iw tint’ weld Snid 690,00) ) ' 
Stockings, cotton leita te taser duced inl 22, ¢ , , O24 ) 
Stockings, wool, light weight.......... ) 24,70 ) 
Stockings, wool, heavy ..............-<-- t ) £, SS 
Hats, service... . Secesecesesocecesesecccecs ° vow j,8a0 Us j mS, OD 
Blankets, 3 pounds............ RUsgedddsianeesenes oe eS Te 91,871, 0) 
slankets, 4 pounds................ 6,871, 0) HS, 09 


The axes and helves bought for the Army since we entered 
the war number 5,121,729, costing $6,397,961. 


There are 34.972 
rolling kitchens, which cost $47,480,000; 38,427 field ranges, 
costing $1,635,994 ; 109,306 carpenter's chests. costing $2,732,650; 


and 5,600 blacksmith’s chests, costing $224,000. 
or 


The Army 
£9S2 shovels, costing $1 each: 1.392.500 lantern 


is 


fea tah . 
g£iobes, 


| costing 3U0 cents each; 105,727 desks, costing $1,577,360; and 
47,541 portable forges, costing $950,820. 
There have been contracted for 106,000 motor trucks of all 





| 
| 


When | 400 vessels 


types, sizes, and styles, costing $240,815,000; 10,700 passenger 
cars, costing $12,275,000 ; 54,400 motorcycles, costing $10,255,000; 
together with many thousand bicycles and cargo and tank 
trailers. 

Of wagons and carts the total number is 266,000 and the e¢ 
$37,025,000. There are 278.772 horses and 131.917 mules, cost 
ing $98,857,622 and the forage for them 1,064,251 
tons of hay, costing $31,927,530, and 592,749 tons of oats. at a 
of $29,637,450, the harness bill alone runs to $29,040,000 

These are only a few of the figures showing how the people's 
money is going into the war, but they register a will for victory. 


sr 
, 
ol 


consists 


cost 


The sums are large, but the need is great and the results, it is 
believed, will vindicate them. 
NAVY AND SUIPS 
When we entered the war, 18 months ago, we had in the 
Navy 304 ships; to-day we have 1,720 ships. At one of the 


large aviation fields I have just mentioned 155 aeroplanes have 
been counted fiying at one time. We have 16 large canton- 
ments, each containing 1,400 separate buildings. We have a 
merchant marine that is expanding at the rate of four ships per 
day. We have more than 1,000 American-built and 
that we have requisitioned. The tonnage our 


\ essels 


of 
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shipping has increased from slightly over 1,000,000 tons, 18 
months ago, to about 7,100,000 tons now. Our Red Cross has 
thousands of nurses and workers. Our Y. M. C. A., K. of C., 
and Y. W A. have thousands in war -vork. Every industry in 
this country is going full blast on a strictly war basis. 

The administration has created a Bureau of War-Risk Insur- 
ance which has issued 5,227,000 chec ks to dependents of soldiers, 
aggregating the sum of $160, 568,598.53, and the total number of 
beneficiaries is more than 1,012,000. 

Ve have bought 20,000 freight cars. Twenty million blankets 
have been contracted and 40,000,000 yards of mosquito netting 
for the protection of our soldiers. 

Food is bought for them in such units as 116,000,000 cans of 
baked beans—a single recent purchase—91,000,000 cans of con- 
densed milk, and 20,287 pounds of prunes. 

We have 240,000 machine guns, 725,000 automatic pistols, and 
2,484,000 rifles. The number of heavy guns is not given out for 
military reasons. We are making 15,000,000 cartridges each 
day. 

We stopped the waste of foodstuffs in the making of whisky 
September 10, 1917, and the making of beer, near beer, and wine 


has been stopped io take effect October 1 this year. Complete 
prohibition 5 the sale of intoxicating liquor of all kinds goes 


into effect July 1, 1919. 

We have built a thousand miles of railroad in France and 
huge concrete docks 3 miles in length. AND BY THE GRACE OF 
GOD, THE PATRIOTIC EFFORTS OF OUR FARMERS, AND THE CONSERVA- 
riON OF OUR WOMEN IN THE KITCHENS, WE ARE FEEDING OURSELVES 
“ND 120,000,000 HUNGRY MOUTHS OF OUR FRIENDS ACROSS THE 
SEAS AND WE HAVE LOANED MORE THAN $6,000,000,000 TO OUR 
ALLIES. 

Aircraft failures are regrettable, but they are not nearly so 
bad as the happy critie would have us believe. 

PATRIOTISM V. PARTISANSHIP. 
PARTISANSHIP HAS NO PLACE IN THE UNITED STATES TO-DAY. 
Mr. SPEAKER, THIS IS AMERICA’S WAR, WE MAY BE DEMOCRATS 
OR REPUBLICANS, BUT WE ARE AMERICANS FIRST. PARTY EMBLEMS 
SHOULD BE MERGED IN WAR TIME INTO THE ONE NATIONAL EM- 
BLEM—OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG. Patriotism can not be produced 
from a cross-breed of prejudices. Do not cripple the war ma- 
chine to repair the party band wagon, UNITY AT TIOME MEANS 
STRENGTIT ABROAD. It means encouragement to our brave boys 
in the trenches, on the seas, and our gallant allies. IT MEANS 
CONSTERNATION AND DESPAIR TO OUR ENEMIES. Congress is a 
part of our war machine; the material in this machine has been 
tested and most of it found true. 

Congressmen of both parties who are standing for Amerie 
and a peace by victory are not seeking the votes of cowards and 
pro-Germans, THE KAISER WOULD VOTE AGAINST THOSE MEN; it 
would please him and hearten his doomed autocracy if every 
American Congressman, Democrat and Republican, who had 
stood for the United States could be defeated in November. Ir 
WOULD BE HAPPY NEWS IN BERLIN TO HEAR THAT AMERICA’S WAR 
CONGRESS HAD BEEN REPUDIATED BY THE VOTERS. Our enemies 
would consider the defeat of those public servants by the votes 
of our people a sure sign that we are not standing behind the 
administration and our soldiers in the trenches in the prosecu- 
tion of the war to victory. Germany's assumption would not 
be true, but, to quote ex-President Roosevelt, when the United 
States was at war with Spain: 

Remember, whether you will or not, your votcs this year 
viewed by the nations of Europe from one standpoint only. They ill 
draw no fine distinction. A refusal to sustain the President this year 
vill, in their cyce, be read asa refusal to sustain the war and to sustain 
the efforts of ow ‘ne ace commission to secure the fruit of war * Ws 

KEEP THE FLAG ABOVE THE PARTY! Experimenting with un- 
tried material with the eyes of the world looking on, and when 
“they will draw no fine distinction,” is taking grave chances. 
Experimenting with new men in new places in war times is 
more than a grave chance. It is ignoring the red beacon light 
of danger, 


will be 


PROFESSIONAL CRITICS, 
Carping criticism, petty, jealous, destructive faulifinding, not to 
be confused with constructive suggestion, is damaging our cause. 
I must admit that people who fly into print and howl from publie 
platforms their “ constructive criticism ” become suspicious sub- 
jects as to the genuineness of their criticism and come in for 
close scrutiny to get at the real motive behind it, according to 
my way of thinking. It is mostly politics. Jt is sweet music to 


the ears of the Kaiser when we quarrel and haggle among our- 
&¢ lire 8. 
The subtle manner adopted by these strict partisan leaders to 


divide the country 
good citizenship. 
are fighting 


against itself in war time is unbecoming 
Soldiers from North, South, Eest, and West 
our battles in France. Our Nation as one solid unit 
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is standing behind these boys in the trenches and will look with 
small faver on the man who tries to stir up sectionalism and 
factionalism at home in the search of an issue to run for office 
on. Our people will not stand for contemptible insinuations 

gainst the administration; let there be “no North, no South, 
no East, no West.” Partisans who yearn for office in the guise 
of “ country servers” may find generous demand for their ability 
in the Red Cross, Young Men’s Christian Association, or the 
Army. This seems to have missed their attention in their burst 
of eagerness for “ national service” on the public pay roll. 

And instead of holding the Nation in the bonds of unity we 
have some political agitators subtly raising the old sectional 
issue of the North and the South, to kindle anew the fires of 
prejudice and hatred that burned so fiercely during the Civil 
War, and all for the purpose of prejudicing the minds of our 
people against the administration in the hopes that these poli- 
ticians may profit. 

Mr. Speaker, we have prayed and worked that the day of the 
“BLOODY SHIRT” MIGHT PASS. IT HAS PASSED. THE ONLY 
RIVALRY NOW BETWEEN THE BOYS OF THE BLUE AND THE BOYS OF 
THE GRAY IS TO SEE WHICH CAN FIRST PLANT THE STARS AND 
STRIPES ON THE RAMPARTS OF BERLIN. 


” 


A BOGUS ISSUE, 

Midnight oil has been burned in the hunt for issues, and here 
is one which seems to have been found, with the manufacturer’s 
trade-mark still wet, that “ THE PRESIDENT IS MAKING IT A ONE- 
PARTY WAR.” Iam at a loss to know just what that means. If 
it means that Democrats and Republicans have not joined in 
support of war measures they are mistaken, and if they mean 
that members of both parties do not hold important positions in 
war activities they are again mistaken. Gentlemen, certain poli- 
ticians have hatched out the thin issue, and the facts must be 
stated that the people may know, 

THE RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, I have watched closely the votes of Democrats 
and Republicans before and during this crisis, and the record, 
which I shall quote briefly, bears me out when I say that most 
members of both parties have stood squarely for America 
Among the acid tests were the McLemore resolution; there were 
181 Democrats against it and 93 Republicans against it; there 
were 31 Democrats for it and 105 Republicans for it. On the 
declaration of war against Germany there were 181 Democrats 
and 189 Republicans for it, and 16 Democrats and 32 Republic ans 
voted against it. On the armed-neutrality bill 2158 Democrats 
and 184 Republicans voted yea, 2 Democrats and 10 Republicans 
voted no. On the arms-embargo amendment 48 Democrats and 
73 Republicans voted for it, and 169 Democrats and 121 Re- 
publicans voted against it. On the draft act 190 Democrats and 
204 Republicans voted for it and 183 Democrats and 9 Repub- 
licans voted against it. On the war-revenue bill 151 Democrats 
and 84 Republicans voted yea and no Democrats and 76 Re- 
publicans voted nay. On the food-control bill 168 Democrats 
and 191 Republicans voted yea, 8 Democrats and 2 Republicans 
voted no, 

APPOINTMENTS, 


And what about appointive officers in war matters? The 
PRESIDENT IS HEAD OF ALL WAR ACTIVITIES, as Commander in 
Chief. Here MAY APPOINT AT WILL, He appointed Herbert 
Hoover—he is a Republican, Charles M. ae head of the 
United States Shipping Board, is a Republica Mr. H. P. 
Davison, head of the war council ofthe Red Cross, is a Republi- 
ean. Dr. Garfield, the fuel administrator, is not a Democrat, 
and neither is Gen, Pershing. The director of the Council of 
National Defense is Walter S. Gifford, of Massachusetts, a Re- 
publican. Senator Root, Republican leader, was selected to head 
the mission to Russia, and the 1916 nominee, Charles E. Hughes, 
was appointed to conduct the aircraft investigation. Former 
President Taft is joint chairman of the War Labor Board. 
Howard FE. Coffin, Republican, is chairman aircraft production 
committee. FI’, 8. Peabody, chairman of the coal production com- 
mittee, is a Republican. Frank A. Scott, chairman General Mu- 
nitions Board, is a Republican. Julius Rosenwald, chairman 
supplies committee, is a Republican. Mr. Leffingwell, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, is a Republican. Mr, Crowell, Assist- 
ant Secretary of War is a Republican. Any “ one-party war” 
about this? And Woodrow Wilson sanctioned it. 
THINGS THAT HELP WIN. 

I am going to enumerate a few more things that are helping 
us win the war. The selective draft is the sure guarantee of 
success. Mr. Speaker, to me the question of a volunteer system 


of selective conscription—the draft system, if you please—is an- 
swered plainly and clearly. 
based on the following facts: 


I reached my decision, in the main, 
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THE DRAFT. 


Our Republic is the greatest of all democracies. It is the duty 
of every citizen to fight for his country if he be required. Every 
patriotic, red-blooded young American would Abs iar to a call 
for volunteers. ‘The praise of neighbors, comrades, and Govern- 
ment accompanies those who go to the front. But nO man who 
would volunteer not is deprived under the draft of an oppor- 
tunity to prove his patriotism, and the slacker is made to do his 
share. 

Not all the red-blooded young men are needed in the Army, 
however; millions are needed on the farms. A nation or an 
army can not exist without sustenance. <A doctor is of more 
value just behind the firing line than in as line. On the firing 
line he would have but one life to give to his country. Behind 
the lines he might save hundreds of lives for his country. A 
young chemist on the firing line might kill a half dozen of the 
enemy ; kept at work in the powder factory he would aid in fur- 
nishing ammunition to destroy a ‘neuen And so we could 
“oo on. 

Mr. Hoover has said that “ Food will win the war.” Food ts 

{he prime essential; without it men and munitions are impotent. 
The civil population of our country and allied countries are 
experiencing the highest cost of living in the world’s history. 
There are two possible remedies for this condition—elimina- 
iion of food speculators and profiteers, which are being strenu- 
ously attacked, and the production of more food. Everywhere 
is the cry, “More food.” In their efforts to produce more 
food the farmers have been seriously handicapped by the almost 
complete disappearance of farm labor. The situation is so 
ncute and has been so pressing that many futile efforts have 
been made to get the labor. Farm and labor organizations 
throughout the country, leading men, and Government and 
State officials have considered various sorts of legislation. 
Prominent men from Kansas and other States came to Wash- 
ington for conferences, and as a result of these conditions I 
introduced in the House of Representatives a resolution that 
would have provided the farm labor, and therefore more food. 
It is a “ farm-or-fight” bill, and, in brief, would have relieved 
from military service and held on the farms bona fide farmers 
nnd farm labor so long as they produced food and continued to 
do so. The selective-draft law attempts to help out in food 
production when it specifically declares farming an essential 
industry, along with other industries like munition works and 
rillroading, and provides for deferred classification. The great- 
est difliculfy’ has been experienced according to the Food Ad- 
ministrati#h and the Department of Agriculture, in getting 
draft bo&trds to construe the law properly, and in some counties 
throughout the United States not one farmer or farm laborer 
has been given deferred classification on agricultural grounds. 
Such failure to carry out the intent and spirit of the law hes 
be condemned by Mr. Hoover. Farmers are patriotic and 
have not pressed their claims, preferring to fight rather than 
farm if the local authorities felt there was more need for them 
in the trenches than on the farm; but people who know the 
food requirements and see the pinch of the poor, and even the 
family of the average citizen, have expressed their concern. 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch, commenting editorially on my 
original bill, September 10, 1917, says: 

If the food production is really as important in this world war as 
actual fighting, as everyone admits, can we afford not to exempt the 
only men who are aceustomed to the heavy work of bringing out of the 
soll and garnering the wheat, the corn, and all other food products? 

The farm-laber furlough bill recently passed by Congress is 
the outcome of this situation, and our food producers should not 
retain the mistaken idea that all the war power of the Republic 
is in the trenches. Every citizen who produces and conserves 
is engaged in a highly patriotic undertaking. Without food 
ihere can be no army. 

The patriotic citizen should not have to decide whether, to 
serve his country best, he should stay at home or go. If he 
determines it himself and patriotically decides that he can 
render more service to his country by staying at his employ- 
ment, his own neighbors may charge him with lack of patriot- 
ism and being a slacker and a coward. 

The essence of national service in these trying days is lo place 
oneself at the disposal of the Government for whatever the 
Government may think best. The individual can not for him- 
self decide where he is most needed; the Government alone can 
decide. Herein lies the weakuess ‘and the unfairness of the 
volunteer system. It is not a matter of personal choice; it is a 
matter of national obligation. The fundamentals of democracy 
demand that what is the business of all must be the duty of all. 
Democracy means that all shall be treated the same. 

The willing patriot should not be sacrificed on the altar of 
duty because the unwilling shirker prefers to stay at home and 


, 
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let others take the risk. Selective conscription is the only 
method that puts all citizens on the same equal basis regardless 
of social status. It is the democratic scheme, because influence 
or position in life are of no avail in seeking to escape a plain 
duty to serve the Republic. Exemption can not be purchased. 
In a land of equal opportunity and favor there shall also be 
equal liability and equal obligation resting upon one and all 
alike when the Nation needs its sons on the battle field. Selec- 
tive conscription, as defined by the President, the Commander 

in Chief of the Army and Navy, is not a last alternative; it is a 
first cholee. The Convenient in time of war should say who it 
wants for the Army and who to stay at home to balance the 
fighting efficiency of the Nation. 

I reached this conelusion in favor of the selective draft in 
war time, as against the volunteer system, in spite of my former 
prejudice against the draft and my strong leaning toward the 
volunteer system, and I reached the correct conclusion before 
we voted the draft. I had failed to distinguish between the 
historical excellence of the volunteer soldier’s service and the 
woefully imperfect system, honeycombed with partisan politics, 
favoritism, and chance, under which the private volunteer 
served. 

Under the volunteer system of the Civil War President Lincoln 
called for volunteers. Many thousands ef patriots responded. 
He cailed again, and more came. As the ranks became depleted 
from losses, he called still again, and more beys sprang to the 
colors. You may think that they came in to fill up the decimated 
companies and regiments, but they did not. Some man, and fre- 
quently a poiitician, recruited an entirely new company or regi- 
meut and had himself made captain or colonel. Green officers, 
men and all, came [n as a unit, leaving the veteran companies 
with as low as 16 men, but « full set of officers 

Members of Congress, together with other ‘Government and 
State officials, were exempted under the draft. The matter of 
exemption should not have been brought up, but should have 
been left to the requirements of a national service and controlled 
by an order of the President, if he wanted them exempt. I was 
one to vote against these statutory exemptions. 

From the personal standpoint I made one supreme test of 
myself: Wonld I be willing to have some one else vote to draft 
me? I decided in the affirmative, and in making out my ques- 
tionnaire I shall waive all right to exemption and ask that I be 
placed in class 1 with the others of my age. I have never voted 
to place a burden—if this be a burden—on another that I would 
not be willing to assume myself. 


DRAFTING THE 18 TO 45, 


Mr. Speaker, one of the hardest votes I have ever been called 
upon to cast during my six years in Congress was the one to 
draft the boys from 18 to 21 years old. But as much as we 
dreaded the casting of this vote, as much as the Secretary of 
War, the Chief of Staff, and the Provost Marshal General recom- 
men‘led it, still the one sincere, honest conviction of those who 
know is that necessity commanded us to make this sacrifice in 
order that we may win this war, and to that dectsion we must 
assent. We have entered the war prepared to give all for the 
preservation of right, and sentiment, dear as # is to us all, 
must give way to necessity. 

I was happy when I could cast my vote for & ¢ so-called Dent 
amendment to put the 18-year old boys in a class by themselves, 
not to be drafted for the trenches until class 1 of the older boys 
and men had been called. I prefer that they should be schooled 
and drilled, and by having them not called until the older mem- 
bers of class 1 from 19 to 45 are exhausted would be proof posi- 
tire that 18-year-olds are required. The amendment was lost 
by a vote of 147 to 194, but the War Department has covered 
the matter by regulation placing the 18-year-old boys 
to themselves as we desired. 


in a class 


WHEN THE WAR IS OVER. 

When the days of peace come after the war is won, our coun- 
try will be faced with a situation entirely new. The wo1 - will 
have been purged of Kaiserism and the stigma of milits rism ; 
a bond of fellowship will link us, and the smile of aaaale cheer 
and companionship will abound as never before. The soldier 
boys and the sailors will be back ae their glorious achieve- 
ments in France, Belgium, and German many will have sou- 
venirs as tokens of their entrance into Berlin. Proud parents, 
happy wives, and loving sweethearts will stand open armed to 
receive the elect of this earth. The population of the country 
will vie with each other to pay the supreme respect to these 
heroes, and rejoicing will be all over the land. But there will 
be the problems that must of course face us. The capitalists 
will want the railroads returned to them, and the telegraph 
owners Will want to resume control. The packing houses, which 
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I am confident will have been taken over by the Government, 
will be seeking to free themselves from Government control and 
operation. Wage readjustments, price assurances, and the prob- 
lems peculiar to soldiers returning to their former trades and 
callings, or to new ones, will require the close attention and 
study of our citizens and lawmakers. Flood-control legislation 
must be pressed. 

Mr. Speaker, the war period is not a time to give Government 
operation of the railways a fair trial, but it has relieved the 
freight congestion. By reason of the extreme crush in pas- 
senger service the Director General has done everything possible 
to discourage unnecessary travel. Rates have been raised and 
eertain accommodations discontinued, In peace times this would 
be exactly reversed—rates would be lowered and better accom- 
modations provided, Closer time would be made at connecting 
points, and railway building extensions could be carried out to 
completion. The recent report of the Federal Trade Commission 
on the packing business proves what we have known for a long 
time, and if the President feels that he has not the power under 
existing law to take over these cencerns Congress must previde 
the necessary authority. Different farmers and live-stock or- 
gunizations throughout the country have urged this procedure, 
and consumers everywhere have demanded that something radi- 
cn! be done. 

The packers have no love for me, as was disclosed in the 
private files of Cudahy and Morris, and their desire to bring 
about my defeat in 1916 and their same desire this year is not 
surprising. But that is not the cause of my determination to 
bring about a square deal from these big concerns. Li to 
this extract from one of Swift’s advertisements : 

The packers profits average $1.29 per head. 

Now listen to what Charles H. Swift wrote ia a private letter 





sten 


to 


Louis F. Swift and Edward F. Swift, which says: 

it ours and Libby’s cattle were thrown together, without iacluding 
sausage or anything for good measure it would bring ours up over $2 
per head— 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, canners, a subsidiary of Swift & Co. 


over $2 per head «ilhout the sausage! I have already 
spoken at some length on the packers in a former address to 
the House, Congressman BorLanp, of Missouri, who wus re- 
cently defeated for renomination to Congress, lays his defeat 
to activity of the packers working through business cop- 
cerns and banks in which they were interested. He was de- 
feated because he dared to tackle the meat monopoly. 
control the price they pay the preducer for live 


and the price they charge the consumer for meat; they 


the 
s 
an a 
ine pracners 


stock 


control the ownership of the stockyards at terminal markets and 
ihe terminal railways. Cattle-loan companies to a great extent 
are under their supervision, and some trade papers reilect their 


sinister influence. The packers control the price of raw hides 
and the cost of leather through their ownership of the tanneries, 
They are becoming a menace in their operation of canned fruit 
and canpved vegetable markets. They have embarked inte the 
hote! and restaurant business. Their control ef fertilizer and 
cottonseed products is not far froin complete. They have com- 
mitied frauds on the public by squeezing fat out of bacen and 
pressing in water, as an example. Much of their activity is 
directed toward the shaping and control of legislation to their 
selfish, if not cerrupt, ends. The have tried for undue advin- 
tages and favors from Government employees and endeavored 
to fill departments with their friends. At least one packer 
stole public property and made advances to bribe public officials. 
They have pushed themselves into local politics and have been 


active in cunning schemes to defeat Congressmen who were 
unfriendly. They are confessed lawbreakers and wholesale 
liars. 


USE OF FRANK 

Another bogus issue, Mr. Speaker, is a more personal one, 
Certain unfriendly persons and newspapers have maliciously or 
ignorantly accused me by innuendo or direct statements of abus- 
ing my franking privilege accorded by law to all Members of 
Congress. <A specific instance occurred in connection with the 
so-ciiled Dent amendment to the new draft act. One metro- 
politan paper of large circulation in Kansas, in discussing the 


“ 
“a 


votes of Congressmen LirrLe, CAMPBELL, HELVertrnG, AYRE, 
and myself—two Republicans and three Democrats—unjustly 
accused us of voting “to weaken” the draft act when we 
voted for the Dent amendment, but the paper cid not print the 
almendment, and the public was left in the dark as to whut it 
was. I wrote the paper as courteously as I knew how and re- 


quested that it print the text. I was determined that our people 
Should know what it was that their Congressmen had been ac- 
cused of voting for “to weaken” -the draft act, and I sent to 


the fourth district, including the county papers, some 75 copies, 
of ihe 


following statements under my frank: 
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A metropolitan daily paper says two Republican and three Democratic 
Congressmen from Kansas voted “ to weaken” the new draft bill when 
they voted for the so-called Dent amendment, but it failed to inform its 
readers what that amendment was. Here it is: “ Registrants, who on 
the date fixed by the President for registering are of the age of 18 
years, and not over 19 years, shall be designated as the 18 class, and 
shall be drafted for service subsequent to registrants in class 1 ef the 
age of 19 years and over 19 years.” France has not yet had to call her 
18-yvear-olds, 

A reading of the amendment is its own best argument. 

This statement is as good an illustration of the proper use of 
the frank as I ean think of. The franking law was passed years 
axe to stimulate the free exchange of thought between Con- 
gressmen and their constituents ; between the Government agen- 
cies in Washington and the rest of the country. 

The article in question was specifically approved by the Post 
Office Department. 

Since I first became a Member of Congress I have felt it my 
plain duty and a real pleasure to keep in close communication 
with the people I represent in Washington. I try to write at least 
once each year to every one of my constituents and to account 
to them each Congress. The many replies I receive have helped 
me wonderfully in my work here. The exchange of views and 
suggestions has been valuable to me. And let it be known that 
the stationery, printing, and so forth, is paid for out of my own 
pocket, the same as every other Member of Congress. I have 
sent out large numbers of bulletins on various subjects—Infant 
Care, The Use of Wheat Substitutes, The Working of the Farm 
Loan Law, and others among them. 

I have sent such books that came to my credit for distribution 
to persons that I thought would care for them. I have sent Goy- 
ernment field seeds and garden seeds thet were credited to me 
by the Agricultural Department. I have mailed the report of 
the l’ederal Trade Commission condemning the meat packers as 
a monopoly and making curative suggestions, letters to old sol- 
diers and widows telling them of pension legislation and to .par 
ents and wives of men in the service advising them of my desire 
to be of every possible service in helping them communicate 
with the boys in the trenches and on the seas, to help in their 
allotipents and allowances. I have sent speeches from time to 
time on matters I thought would interest the people and which 
I heped would give them information on matters of public and 
personal interest—and that is what I am going to do with these 
remarks. And no postage has been paid on any of them, be- 
cause the law says they shall go free. The usc of the frank has 
been abused at times, but not by me, Ar. Speaker. 

I am interested to know to what brand of good sense or judg 
ment partisans appeal when they swing the party lash this year. 
at the same time crying “ No one-party war.” Consistency, thou 
art a lost word. I venture the assertion that these leaders who 
assume to advise the rank and file will be informed Novem- 
ber 5 that party ties hold lightly in America when our coun 
try fights the common enemy. Party banner bearers, trumpet 
blowers, and band-wagon attendants will help to enliven the 
campaign parade, but THE PEOPLE WILL BE MORE INTERESTED IN 
THE DRAMA OF LIFE AND DEATH ACROSS THE SEA, WHERE THE FORCES 
oy CHRISTIANITY AND DEMOCRACY COMBAT THE HORDES OF WICKED 
DESPOTISM, WHERE OUR BOYS IN HOLY ALLIANCE PRESS FORWARD ON 
GERMAN SOIL, WHERE OUR SONS AND BROTHERS DO AND DIE THA! 
MILITARISM SHALI. BE FOREVER BANISHED, WHERE KAISERISM MEETS 
ITS FATAL BLOW, WHERE BRAVE LITTLE BELGIUM REDEEMS HEL 
HOMES, WHERE BLEEDING FRANCE HURLS BACK THE INVADER, WHER 
MURDERED WOMEN AND SLAUGHTERED BABES SLEEP UNDER THE SOD, 
WHERE MAIMED CHILDREN AND RAVISHED WIDOWS LOOK TO HEAVEN, 
WHERE THE GUARDIAN ANGELS OF “ LUSITANIA’S” VICTIMS HOVER 
OVER OUR AVENGING ARMS, WHERE PERSHING AND Focs anp Hate 
STAND AS ONE IN THE SUPREME MOMENT TO STRIKE DOWN FOR 
EVER THE DYNASTY OF HISTORY'S ARCH CONSPIRATOR, WHERE AUTOC- 
RACY MAKES ITS LAST STAND, AND WHERE THE CRESCENT HAS CHAL- 
LENGED THE CROSS, ‘THERE, MY FRIENDS, ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 
WILL BE THE FOND TNTEREST OF OUR PEOPLE. THEY WILL NOT Givt 
THE KaAIsER HIS CHANCE TO SMILE AND TAKE COURAGE IN ANY 
SWEET NEWS FROM AMERICA THAT HER PEOPLE HAVE REPUDIATED 
AT THE POLLS THE MEMBERS OF HER WAR CoNGRESS——-DEMOCRATS 
orn RerUBLICANS—WHO HAVE THOUGHT RIGHT, VOTED RIGHT, AND 
TALKED RIGHT IN AMERICA’S CAUSE BEFORE AND DURING THIS WAR. 

In their eagerness to prove to the world that politics is, in fact. 
adjourned, they will not examine closely party marks, but they 
will trent with harsh contempt candidates who have not thought 
right, voted right, and talked right, Democrats and Republicans 
alike. To them they will render so decisive a defeat that all the 
world shall know that we are behind this war and in it To WIN 
AN UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER OF THE ENEMY, TO DICTATE PEACE 
TERMS THAT WILL BE FAIR TO MANKIND, INCLUDING OUR ENEMY, 
AND TO GIVE TO OUR CHILDREN AND THETR CHILDREN A HERITAGE 0! 
UNDISTURBED PEACE AND CHRISTIAN USEFULNESS TO THE END THA 
WHEN THEY LIE DOWN TO DIE IT SHALL BE IN THE FIRM SECURITY 
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THAT WAR HAS.BEEN BANISHED FROM OFF THE EARTH, THAT THE 
FLAG OF OLD GLORY SHALL FOREVER RETAIN HER SPOTLESS SPLENDOR, 
THAT THE LAND OF LINCOLN HAS NOT PERISHED. 

Ah, my friends, away with agitators at home and elsewhere. 
We are one, united, brave, determined. “ We entered this war 
for a worthy purpose, and by the grace of God we shall not 
stop until that purpose is fulfilled.’ In the words of the dead 
poet-patriot, Col. McCrae, we stand together, and we shall not 
break the faith. 


In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 


We are the dead. Short days ago 

We lived, felt dawn, saw sunset glow ; 
Loved and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 


Take up our quarrel] with the foe; 

To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 

if ye break faith with us who die, 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields. 





War-Revenue Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID A. HOLLINGSWORTH, 


OF OHIO, 
Ix tHe Hovusr.or ReeresENTATIVES, 
Friday, September 20, 1918. 


Mr. HOLLINGSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, under the general 
leave graciously obtained by the minority leader of the Ways 
and Means Committee for “everybody to print in the Rrecorp 
speeches confined to the bill,” after the committee had itself, in- 
dividually and collectively, in a most careful and exhaustive 
manner, considered and discussed every possible phase of the 
subject, I desire only to make one or two observations. 

I shall vote for this eight billion war-tax measure as a pa- 
triotic duty, on the same theory in which I followed the lead of 
the President when he asked Congress for a declaration of war. 
I then said on the floor of the House: 


I shall vote for this resolution as a patriotic duty. I shall vote for 
it in the same spirit with which over a half century ago I offered my 


'ONGRESSION. 
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As this discussion draws to a close it has become apparent that the 
American volunteer system, successful heretofore in all our wars, is to 
be stricken down. The conscription system is to be substituted in its 
place as the future military policy of the Republic by influences powerful 
enough in this House to override the earnest pleadings of our honored 
Speaker, former Speaker CANNON, the chairmen of both the Military and 
Naval Commiitees, the majority leader, Mr. Kitcnix, Dr. Fess, Mr. 
MONDELL, Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, and many other leaders of experi- 
ence and conscience. 

I desire to say a last word on this subject to fellow Members of this 
Liouse, whose good opinions I value, and to my constituents. If a law 
favoring conscription and leading to permanent militarism be enacted, I 
shall stand ready to vote full power to the President to exhaust, if neces- 
sary, all the resources of a brave, free people, all the resources of the 
Government in men and money, to bring the war to a successful con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Speaker, I stand by that pledge; I have siood by it every 
day I have been in the House since it was made, not in blind 
obstinancy for consistency’s sake but because 1 believe it to be 
a patriotic duty; not with hopeful scheming for personal popu- 
larity and reelection, for I have not been seeking either; nor 
yet with cringing fear of criticism either from individual ene- 
mies or national security leagues, of which we have recently 
been hearing much complaint in the House. I early made my 
position known, and have never been annoyed by threats of 
political extinction. 

In speaking in the House on April 
to say: 


25, 1917, I took occasion 


Early afier the election of the President last fall, induced largely by 
the cry that * he kept us out of war,” L resolved, as a matter of patri 
otic duty, to stand by his administration in so far as conscience would 
permit. “I resolved in my hnmble way, wriving al) conditions not vita! 
to conscience, to follow his leadership. I have tried in this respect te 
be true to my country’s best interest according to the light God has 
given me. 

In this spirit I voted approval of the ill-starred expeditions into 
Mexico, although not entirely convinced that the Taft policy was wrong 
in declaring an embargo on the shipment of arms and ammunition 
across the Rio Grande and keeping the American Army encamped on 
the north bank ready to protect and defend American life and property 
from any and all assailants, 

I voted without question for the. President's modest recommenda- 
tions, as originally made, for increasing our Army, relying, like a 
majority of American voters, upon his campaign promises, 

1 voted to sustain him in his German diplomatic letter writing, be- 
lieving it to be in line with a well-considered policy of avoiding actual 
rupture with a great nation with which we had been at peace all our 
national life. 

I voted approval of his severance of diplomatic relations, although I 
felt some hesitation, thinking possibly the necessity might have been 
avoided by a little stricter adherence to our announced policy of Deu- 
trality and the exercise of more ren! diplomacy in dealing with the 
German Embassy at Washington. 

I veted for the authority asked by the President and his advisers to 
arm American merchant vessels to defend against German submarines, 
which now on all hands seems to have been a useless waste of patri- 


| otism., 


young manhood to my country on a similar call from President Lincoln. | 
I shall vote for it because our present duly elected Chief Magistrate | 


has said to us in effect that he has exhausted all proper means of avoid- 
ing war with a nation which happily heretofore has been at peace with 
us during all our national life. As the President has well said, “it is 
n most fearful thing to lead this great peaceful peoplo into war”; but 
his is the responsibility; our duty in a sense is of lesser degree—that 
common to all official and patriotic citizenship. 

I must respond to duty as I understand it—answer the call of the 
President and stand by him in matters of immediate concern, such as 
the resolution we are now considering, reserving only matters of con- 
selence and the future exercise of deliberation and judgment on doubtful 
gyovernmental policies which may or may not arise after the exigencies 
of the hour shall have passed. 


Later a matter of conscience arose with me, when it came to 
organizing the vast armies needed for the war, and it was pro- 
posed to at once abandon the volunteer system of the Republic 
for the selective-draft system without first giving the citizen 
of proper age and willing an opportunity to volunteer in defense 
of his country when attacked. I was much wedded, although 
in the light of subsequent experience possibly mistaken, to the 
volunteer system. I had myself bee: a volunteer in the Civil 
War. I voted for the amendment authorizing the President to 
have a division of volunteers organized in this war, distinctly to 
be enlisted, not drafted, for foreign service, and to be led by a 
tormer Commander in Chief of the A:my, Theodore Roosevelt. 
{ arranged to go with that division in a capacity in which it 
was believed I could be useful to my country, possibly more so 
than in Congress, notwithstanding I was over the draft age; and 
his letter releasing me after the President, guided as he said, 
by “experts on both sides of the water,’ had turned down the 
proposition of Congress, is still prized by me and laid away for 
safe-keeping, along with a time-worn but much-valued discharge 
from the Federal Army of the long ago. 

I have no apologies to make for not having supported the 
selective-draft law in the first instance. Nor do I apologize for 
the company I was in. Indeed, on the contrary, I quote my own 
words at the time—aApril 28, 1917—with satisfaction : 


I voted, with confessed misgivings as to where it might lead us, but 
in aecordance with my desire to patriotically stand by the President, 
for the $7,000,000,000 appropriation asked to carry on the war, the 
immensity of which is staggering and has no parallel in history. 

I have expressed my willingness to vote for this bill giving, as it 
does, to the President an absolute war power greater than that ever 


| conferred upon king or potentate, saving only that over the life and 


| death of the subject, if only the ideals of the 


tepublic and its founders 
can be preserved in a land where now none but freemen live. 

1 criticize no one who differs with me. 

I answer only to my own conscience, to my ideas of an overrulin 
Providence, feeling that I am immune from the embittered charge o 
political self-seeking hurled against Members of the House, not expect- 
ing again to be a candidate fer Congress and having no ambition ex- 
cept to do my duty as God gives me to see it during this Congress, the 
most important parliamentary body ever assembled in the history of 
the world. I shall hope, however, if I live until March 4, 1919, to 
take home to my constitutents a clear conscience and a pair of clean 
hands. [Appilause.] 


Frankly, I now confess, in the light of subsequent exposures, 
that I was grievously mistaken in my then estimate of the Ger- 
man embassy at Washington. 


Subsequent revelations are unthinkable in connection with 


| honorable diplomacy. 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this revenue-raising meas- 
ure with all its drastic hair-raising features, although during its 
consideration in the House I have favored amendments which 
if adopted would have rendered it more just and equitable 
among the people. But we are at war and the President tells 
us the Government’s war chest needs immediate replenishing. 
It is not a time for hair splitting. I should vote for the meas- 


; nre if involved much larger amounts if satisfied of its necessity 


for the successful prosecution of the war, just as I have 
supported all amendments and extensions of the draft law 
since its policy was adopted by the President and a majority of 
Congress. 

And yet what a tangled mixture of doubtful provisions the 
bill presents. Outside of its revenue-raising feature it has not 
had a whole-hearted defender on the floor of the House. It has 
been likened to an arbitrary seizure of private property and an 
attempt made to justify it on the same basis as that of the mili- 
tary draft law, and for one I fail to see why there should be 








any distinetion Is property more sacred than the blood of our 
Db? est itizenship? 

[is proportior $8,000,000,000 in a single year and by a single 
act—are st ering and whelly unparalleled in the annals of 
legislation The work of the Ways and Means Committee, com- 
po f 25 members selected for their efficiency, willingly, of 

and not like s draft under the seleetive-draft 

w, has been prodigious, months of exclusive and intelligent 

nd thought have been given to the intricacies of the mens- 


re. between two and three thousand of printed pages of tes- 


ny have heen taken, and the bill itself covers 190 pages 

the report 120. Its ramifications seem to cover every con- 
‘ ible subject of taxation, except, as explained by one member, 
ihe gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lonewortn], the consumption 
taxes and these, he gives solemn warning, are in sight. 

With such exhaustive care and with a unanimous report of 
the committee to the House recommending it for passage, aver- 
ge members naturally thought it was only necessary to call 
the roll on its nassage. The House did not need to be told that 
it was framed along the border line beyond which taxation could 
not go without endangering the industrial system of the country. 
Chat was manifest from the bill itself, and, after I had read 
t elaborate report of the committee and waded through the 
te of testimony taken, IT was quite ready, seeing it would 

ise the needed revenue, to vote “aye” and take chances on 
future consuinption taxes. 

The theory of the bill as presented in the report seems to be 
that war taxes should be levied upon wealth, luxuries, pleasure, 


rinecessities, 


se] and nonessentials, so that the financiai burdens 
of the war shall bear as lightly as possible upon the masses of 
the people, those least such who of 
necessity must and do contribute largely to the man power of our 


- and, in this, the committee is certainty entitled to great 


able to bear burdens but 
armies 
credit. 

And vet, stra 
been made on 1 


west of strange phenomena, not a speech has 
ie bill during this week of discussion without 
sharp criticism or apology for of its provisions, and, 
strangest of all phenomena, members of the committee, signers 
of the unanimous report thereon, members to whom we average 
Members of the House are entitled to look to for helpful guid- 
ance and information, have been its most determined and un- 
sparing critics. 


The minority leader, for example [Mr,. ForpNeEy], 


Y 
I 
1 
i 


some 


whose keen 


tariff reasoning I have greatly admired, denounced the measure 
unsparingly in argument for the absence of any protectiye tar- 
iff schedule, an omission which to my mind seems un-American 


and certainly un-Republican. 

Yet the honorable gentleman signed the report. 

Again, the next ranking member of the minority [Mr. Moorr] 
assailed it with apparent feeling and called loudly for amend- 
ments ing the taxation of cotton and the creation of an 
advisory or assistant board for the President, in all of which 
I agi with him, although my nearest male relative is the 
owner of a Mississippi cotton plantation and, like a real south- 
which he is not, is a cotton booster of approved cotton- 
belt type. 

Yet Mr. Moore signed the report. 

So it goes. Criticism of the bill has been all but universal, all 
along the line of the committee especially, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, with possibly one notable exception, the genial, 
fair, always outspoken chairman, whose criticisms or rather 
apologies for some of its features have been so mild and gra- 
cious as to make of his personality a boquet center for the com- 
mittee members and also for the whole House. But admirable 
gentleman as he is and statesman of the old school, he some- 
how, except in warm cordiality and personal friendliness, does 
not seem to have heard of the President’s adjournment of 
politics. 

He not only signed but made the report to the House, 

jsut, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding this half-hearted and 
veiled indorsement of the bill by leading members of the great 
Ways and Means Committee, I shall vote for it without batting 
an eye. It is the President’s bill. I am not alarmed by the 
hobgoblin warning of a future consumption tax measure made 
by that other distinguished member of the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Mr. Lonewortu, who in his closing remarks 
said the construction of this bill was “a mighty good job,” and 
then painted in dark outlines his warning aguinst a possible 
consumpton tax in the future “ when we begin to tax coffee and 
cotton and men’s overalls.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, with a Hooverized inspector is it not pos- 
sible to find taxable luxuries sufficient to make up a pretty 
stiff consumption tax list without seriously interfering with the 
breakfast table of either the John Smith or John D. Rocke- 
feller whom he places on an equality as taxpayers when the 
fateful day of consumption levies shall come? 


cover 
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Tea and coffee and plain bread are not the only things con- 
sumed in fashionable American homes, as no doubt our good 
Ohio friend knows. 

Trust the President. In the winning of this war, let us do 
as Lincoln advised in the Civil War, go forward and fear not, 
God and the people are with us. 


Yoting Reeord on War Measures. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


CARI 


OF 


HON. HAYDEN, 


ARIZONA, 
In toe House or Represenratives, 


24, 1918. 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, in accordance with the permis- 
sion granted me by unanimous consent I desire to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by printing an anonymous advertisement 
which attacks my voting record on war measures, together with 
a letter that I have written in regard thereto. 

The advertisement and my letter are as follows: 

[ Advertisement. ] 


Tuesday, September 


CARL HAYDEN'S Wark Recorp. 
Two years ago Cart HAYDEN, Representative in Congress, in a printed 
letter, dated August 28, 1916, addressed “To the people of Arizona,” 


said: 

“IT have not hesitated to address the House of Representatives when 
ever I thought that I could contribute mew ideas to the discussion or 
when the welfsre of our State was involved, but I recognize the fact 
that the legislative record of a Congressman can better be judged by his 
votes on important bills thar by his oratorical efforts.” 

Following are six ftmvortant war measnres, according to the Natidnal 
Security League. HAYpEN voted wrong five times out of six: 

lie voted agaipst: Kahn amendment to the Hay Army bill, March 23, 
1916 This amendment scught to inerease the Regular Army. to 
178,000, or more nearly approaching the recommendations of the Gen- 
eral. Staff of the Army. 

He voted against: Brandegee amendment to Hay-Chamberlain Army 
bill, April 18. 1916. This amendment provided for an army of 250,000 
as against 140,000. 

* He voted against: Section 56, providing for a volunteer reserve army 
wholly under Federal control, April 18, 1916. 

He voted against: Motion to recommit naval appropriation bill, June 
2,1916. This motion was designed to instruct an imcrease in the Navy 
beyond what was provided in the original bill 

He voted for: Declaration of war against Germany, April 5, 1917. 

He voted against: Kahn amendment to conseription act, April 25, 
1917. This provided for the raising by conscription of the necessary 
army to give effect to the declaration of war. - 

HAYDEN voted for war, but voted against everything with which to 
fight the war. . 

He voted against a volunteer army. 

He voted against raising the Army by conscription. 

Fe introduced in the Honse, at the request of Bill Cleary, the T. W. W. 
leader, a bill to prevent citizens of Arizona from defending their homes. 

He is agvinst universal military training as now being carried on by 
the Government. 

He voted to exempt his own salary from the income tax. , 

If you do not believe it, read his speech against conscription in the 
House on April 15, 1917, and his published letters on universal military 
training. 

The National Security League plays no favortties, but gives the entire 
congressional vote on the above important war bills. HaypeEn’s record 
is among the worst. 

Wasuinoton, D. C., September 24, 1818. 
Mr. VERNON L. VAUGHN, 
Phoeniz, Ariz. 

My Dear Vernon: I have your letter transmitting an ad- 
vertisement which appeared in an Arizona newspaper attacking 
my voting record on war measures. I do not wonder that my 
friends are disturbed over these charges, because if they were 
true I should not only be defeated for reelection, but a recall 
petition should have been circulated against me long ago. 

The advertisement first consists of some extracts from a 
poster issued by the National Security League in New York, 
certain officers of which have appointed themselves as critics 
of Congress and the administration. The remainder of the ad- 
vertisement is made up of unfounded and untruthful charges 
and comments prepared by some one who did not have the 
courage to sign his name to what he had written. 

I shall take up this advertisement, paragraph by paragraph, 
giving the truth and the facis in each instance and citing the 
dates and pages of the CongressionaAL Recorp where my votes 
can be verified. 

* CARL HAYDEN'S WAR RECORD.” 

Two years ago Cart Haypen, Representative in Congress, in a printed 
letter dated August 28, 1916, addressed “To the people of Arizona, 
said : 

“T have not hesitated to address the House of Representatives when- 
ever I thought that I could contribute new ideas to the discussion or 
when the welfare of our State was involved, but I recognize the fact 


that the legislative record of a Congressman can better be judged by his 
votes on important bills than by his oratorical efforts.” 
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That statement is truer than ever to-~lay, and I am more than 
willing that the people of Arizona shall pass judgment upon my 
votes on the important bills passed during my service in Con- 


gress. The more thoroughly my war record is inspected the bet- 
ter satisfied I shall be. 

VPollowing are six important war measures, according to the National 
Security League. Hayden voted wrong five times out of six. 

Here is a cheap and flimsy effort to disparage my voting rec- 
ord. The Security League lists eight measures as of importance, 
two of which are carefully eliminated from the advertisement, 
because the league approves of my votes on both of them. The 
first is the McLemore resolution, to the effect that American citi- 
yens should forego their natural, legal, and constitutional rights 
to travel on the high seas. On March 7, 1916, I voted to kill 
this resolution by laying it on the table. (CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, p. 3720.) ‘The second is the Cooper embargo amendment to 
the armed-neutrality bill, which was designed to prehibit to 
Ainerican ships their legal right to carry arms or ammunition 
in their cargoes. On March 1, 1917, I voted against the Cooper 
nimendment and then voted in favor of the armed-neutrality 
bill. (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, pp. 4691, 4692.) 

The vote on the McLemore resolution was: Yeas—Democrats 
181, Republicans 98; nays—Demecrats 31, Republicans 105. On 
this vote I supported the President and voted with the Demo- 
cratic majority. The vote on the Cooper embargo amendment 
was: Yeas—Democrats 48, Republicans 73; nays—Democrats 
169, Republicans 121. My “nay” vote was again in support of 
the President and with the Democratic majority. 

Iie voted against: Kahn amendment to the Hay Army Dill March 


23, 1916. This amendment sought to increase the Regular Army to 
178,000, or more nearly approaching the recommendations of the Gen- 


eral Staff of the Army. 

The Kahn amendment proposed, over a year before the declara- 
tion of war, to increase the number of men in the Regular Army 
from 140,000, as provided in the bill, to 220,000—not 178,000, as 
stated by the Security League. 

The vote on this amendment was: Yeas—Democrats 32, Repub- 
licans 154; nays—Demoecrats 176, Republicans 35 (ConGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp, p. 4729). I voted with the Democratic ma- 
jority against the Kahn amendment because I knew that in time 


of peace it had never been possible to recruit by voluntary en- | 


listments 220,000 men for the Regular Army. A maximum of 
100,000 men had been authorized since 1901, but 87,000 was the 
Jargest number that ever could be obtained. Neither the Presi- 
dent ner the Secretary of War had asked for such an increase 
in the Regular Army, and at the time a vote for the Kahn amend- 
ment was considered to be an anti-administration vote. 

He voted against: Brandegee amendment to the Hay-Chamberlain 
Army bill Aprit 18, 1916. This amendment provided for an army of 
250,000 as against 140,000. 

The vote was taken in the House on May 8, 1916, and not on 
April 18, as the League states. The motion was te concur in the 
Senate amendment, raising the Regular Army from 140,000 to 
250,000 men. Twenty-nine Democrats and 108 Republicans voted 
“vea”; 170 Democrats and 50 Republicans voted “ nay” (Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp, p. 7599). For the same reasons that J 
voted against the Kahn amendment I again voted with the Dem- 
ecratic majority against the Brandegee amendment. Even if 
the men could have been obtained the increases proposed in the 
Kahn and Brandegee amendments would have been negligible 
when compared with the 4,000,000 soldiers that will be sent to 
France, 

He voted against: Section 56, providing for a volunteer rescrve army 
wholly under Federal control, April 18, 1916. 

This was a motion to concur in a Senate amendment which 
authorized the organization of a volunteer force of not exceecing 
600 men in each congressional district. The vote was also 
taken on May 8, 1916, and not on April 18. This amendment 
was designed to destroy the National Guard, and I received 
protests against it from members of the First Arizona Infantry. 
In reality it meant the adoption of the Continental Army scheme 
under a slightly different guise. You will recall that Mr. Garri- 
son resigned as Secretary of War because the President would 
not oppose the National Guard and favor his Continental Army 
plan, I voted with the administration and with the majority 
to reject this amendment. The vote was—yeas, Democrats 19, 
Republicans 87; nays, Democrats 176, Republicans 74 (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 7600). The magnificent record made by 
the National Guard troops in France has fully justified this vote. 

Ile voted against: Motion to recommit naval appropriation bill, June 
2, 1916. ‘This motion was designed to instruct an increase in the Navy 
beyond what was provided in the original bill. 

The annual naval bill as reported by the Democratic majority 
of the Committee on Naval Affairs inereased the appropriations 
for the Navy 891,000,000 over the previous bill, and increased 
the next year’s building program by a hundred millions. On 


' 


} Germany.” 
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the recommendation of Capt. Sims, new Vice Admiral of the 
American Fleet, and other naval officers, five battle cruisers 
were provided for instead of battleships. Mr.. BrowNine, a 
Republican, moved to recommit the bill with instructions to 
provide for another battle cruiser and two additional battle- 
ships. I voted against this motion, because the immediate con- 
struction of five battle cruisers would exhaust all of our build- 
ing facilities, and for the further reason that the best naval 
authorities favored battle cruisers as against battleships. The 
vote on the Browning motion te recommit was—yeas, Democrats 
25, Republicans 153; nays, Democrats 171, Republicans 16. 
(CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, p. 9189.) 

In the Senate the naval appropriation bill was amended to 
provide for a three-year building program, comprising 10 battle- 
ships, 6 battle cruisers, a large number of destroyers, and 
other craft. The President made it known that he favored 
these changes in the bill, and on August 15, 1916, I voted to 
epncur in the Senate amendment. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, p. 
12700.) The vote was—yeas, Democrats 133, Republicans 147; 
nays, Democrats 33, Republicans 15. The National Security 
League is unfair when it fails to include this last vote in its 
list, which shows that, in common with the great majority of 
the Democrats, I supported the President’s preparedness pro- 
gram. 

In this connection I want to point out that during President 
Wilson’s first administration $1,141,856,694.25 was actually ap- 
propriated for the Navy. I voted for every dollar of that sum, 
which exceeds by over a hundred million the entire amount ap- 
propriated during the previous eight years under Taft and 
Roosevelt. When war was declared the Navy was ready, and 
its efficient performance of every duty has shamed into silence 
the criticisms of the National Security League against the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Democratic Congress. 


He voted for: Declaration of war against Germany April 5, 1917. 

The Los Angeles Times; in an editorial which appeared on 
September 5, 1918, aceuses me of being a pacifist and stites 
that “HaypeNn voted against the declaration of war aguinsi 
I not only voted for the declaration of war against 


| Germany but I am in favor of vigorously continuing the conflict 


until the German Army is totally defeated and President Wil- 
son's peace terms are unconditionally accepted by the German 
people. The vete on the declaration of war was “ yeas” Demo- 
erats 181, Republicans 189; “nays” Democrats 16, Republicans 


32. (CONGRESSIONAI REcoRD, pp 412-413.) 
He voted against: Kahn amendment to conscription act April 22, 
1917. ‘This provided for the raising by conscription of the necessary 


army to give effect to the declaration of war. 

The Kahn amendment did nothing except to strike out of the 
selective-draft bill the provision authorizing the President to 
call for volunteers. The bill as reported by the Committee on 
Military Affairs provided for the registration of all males be- 


tween 21 and 40 for the purposes of the draft. It then an- 
thorized the President to call for a million volunteers, and pro- 
vided that if enough men did not volunteer the President was 
authorized to promptly set the draft machinery in motion. The 


Kahn amendment directed that the draft be enforced immedi- 
ately. 

I voted against it because I believed that men should first be 
given a chance to volunteer, and that all the soldiers that it 
was then planned to send to Europe could be obtained by volun- 
teering. I stated several times on the floor of the House that 
if an ample number of volunteers could not be obtained that I 
was perfectly willing to resort to the draft. If the Kahn amend- 
ment had been defeated it would not in the slightest degree have 
prevented the sending of our Army to France, because the orig- 
inal bill provided for the creation of local and distriet boards, 
the registration of our man power, and the President was given 
authority to apply the draft whenever he saw fit. 

The Kahn amendment was adopted by the following vote: 
“Yeas,” D»moerats 141, Republicans 170; “nays,” Democrats 
59, Republicans 48. (ConerEessIonAL Recorp, p. 1555.) The ree- 
ord vote was taken on April 28, not on April 23, as stated by 
the Security League. On the same day the selective-draft bill 
passed the House by a vote of 397 to 24, and I voted in favor of 
its passage. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD, p. 1557.) The President 
has since said that he did net blame the Members of Congress 
who voted against the Kahn amendment, because it had always 
been the policy of the Government to first call fer volunteers, 
and any man might honestly hesitate about adepting so radical 
a change. 

The unfairness of the Security Leacue is again clearly shown 
by its failure to mention the final vote on the selective-draft bill. 
The vote on the Kahn amendment was not the test vote. The 
24 Members who veted against the passage of the bill were the 
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only Members who voted against conscription. I was not one of 


them. 

Haypen voted for war, but voted against everything with which to 
fight the war. 

The latter part of that statement is as villainous a libel as was 
eyer uttered against any man in public life. If I had “ voted 
against everything with which to fight the war” I would be a 
traitor to my country and unfit to live another day. The truth 
is that I have voted to provide millions of men, billions of dol- 
lars, and every other thing necessary to bring this war to a 
prompt and successful conclusion, No man can point out a single 
vote of mine since the declaration of war against Germany which 
would have occasioned one day’s delay in carrying on the con- 
flict. Since April 5, 1917, there have been 319 roll calls in the 
House of Representatives and my name will not be found any- 
where in opposition to the prosecution of the war to the utter- 
most limit of all our resources. 

Ile ve 

That statement undoubtedly refers to my vote against section 
56 of the Hay Army reorganization bill in 1916, but it is mis- 
leading in that no mention is made of the fact that the adoption 
of section 56 would have accomplished the destruction of the Na- 
tional Guard. (See speeches of Congressmen Craco, of Penn- 
sylvania, MclKwenzir, of Illinois, and ANTHoNy, of Kansas, 
Republican members of the Committee on Military Affairs, Con- 
GESSIONAL Recorp, May 8, 1916, pp. 7592 to 7597.) 

Ife voted against raising the Army by conscription. 

I did not. ‘The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1557, shows that 
on April 28, 1917, I voted for the first conscription or selective- 
draft bill. The temporary Recorp, page 10380, also shows that 
on August 24, 1918, I voted for the second conscription bill, 
which made all men between the ages of 18 and 45 subject to 
the draft. My vote for the last draft bill was cheerfully given 
becnuse the defeat of Russia has made a great American army 
in France an imperative necessity. 

In this connection IT want you to know that on all occasions 
I have voted against exempting Members of Congress from the 
draft and in favor of a maximum age limit of 45 years. (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, Apr, 28, 1917; Mondell amendment, p. 1519; 
Stephens amendment, p. 1522. Aug. 23 and 24, 1918, Gregg 
amendment, pp. 10273 and 10329.) 

Ile introduced in the House at the request of Bill Cleary, the I. W. W. 
leader, a bill to prevent citizens of Arizona from defending their homes. 

This undoubtedly refers to my bill, H. R. 6544, “to prohibit 
and punish the interstate deportation of laborers and other per- 
sons,” not a word of which would prevent any citizen of Arizona 
from defending his home. The statement that I introduced this 
measure “at the request of Bill Cleary ” is a willful and delib- 
erate lie. Cleary knew absolutely nothing about its preparation 
or its introduction. The reference to the I. W. W. is a gratuitous 
insult. On May 4, 1917, I voted for the espionage act (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 1841), for the violation of which the 
I. W. W. leaders were recently convicted in Chicago on the 
fourth count of the indictment. I was glad when the jury found 
them guilty. A penitentiary is the proper place for men who un- 
lawfully use force or “direct action” to accomplish their pur- 
poses. I also yoted for the sabotage bill, which the Department 
of Justice said was necessary to further curb the activities of 
the I. W. W. (ConGrEesstIonAL Recorp, Mar. 6, 1918, p. 3390.) 

My anti-deportation bill was introduced to carry out a recom- 
mendation made by the President’s Mediation Commission and 
is in harmony with every principle for which the American 
people are fighting to-day. The President’s recent statement 
denouncing mob action as a blow at the heart of ordered law 
and humane justice is a complete justification of its purpose, 
and no man can oppose my bill without at once repudiating the 
war policy of President Wilson. 

IIe is against universal-military training as now being carried on by 
the Government. 

That statement is utterly false. As soon as the House de- 
cided that conscription was necessary to win the war I stated 
on the floor that I would bow to the will of the majority and 
voted for the passage of the selective-draft bill (CongressIonaL 
Recorp, Apr. 28, 1917, pp. 1523, 1557). From that day to this 
I have advised every person who has written or spoken to me 
about the draft that they should cheerfully obey the law, be- 
cause this is everybody’s war and each man should do his share 
whenever called for military service. 

Ile voted to exempt his own salary from the income tax. 

That baseless and unfounded charge against the entire mem- 
bership of Congress was first made by certain New York news- 
papers. It was completely answered by Hon. Witi1am R. 


yted against a volunteer army. ~ 


GREEN, 2 Republican of Iowa, on December 7 and December 18, 
He conclusively 


1917 (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, pp. 118, 536). 
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proved that Congress neither intended nor accomplished the 
exemption of Representatives and Senators from the income or 
excess-profits tax. Every contention made by Mr. Green was 
subsequently confirmed by a decision rendered on February 1, 
1918, by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. I voted for 
the original income-tax law (CoNGREsSIONAL Recorp, Mar. 19, 
1912, p. 3637). I voted for the war-revenue bill which increased 
the tax on my own salary. The vote on the war-revenue bill 
was: “ Yeas,” Democrats 205, Republicans 120; “ nays,” Demo- 
crats none, Republicans 76. (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, May 23, 
1917, pp. 2818, 2819.) 

If you do not believe it read his speech against conscription in the 
Ilouse on April 15, 1917, and his published letters on universal military 
training. 

Read my speech on the selective-draft bill and in it you wil 
find that I declared conscription to be constitutional, and that I 
repeatedly said that I favored the prompt resort to the draft 
wherever all the soldiers needed to win the war could not be 
immediately obtained by volunteering. That speech was de- 
livered on April 25, 1917, not April 15, and appears on pages 
1103 to 1107 of volume 55 of the bound ConGrEssIonaAL REcorp. 

In the speech I stated that I had never been in favor of con- 
scription in time of peace and that I hoped that German mili- 
tarism would be so completely crushed that it would be un- 
necessary to adopt compulsory military service as a permanent 
policy after the war is over. In my letters on universal mili- 
tary training I have said that to advocate such a system now 
implied a lack of faith in our ability to defeat Germany. 

Everybody is, of course, agreed that if we do not win this 
war we must begin immediate preparations for the next war, 
even before the ink of the signatures to the peace treaty is dry. 
The President is aiming to secure so complete a victory that 
the whole world can turn its thoughts to something more bene- 
ficial than the building of battleships and the maintenance of 
great armies. When Germany is defeated he wants to be free 
to propose disarmament and the abolition of peace-time conscrip- 
tion within the League of Nations. He can not do this if the 
United States has adopted, as a permanent policy, the plan of 
giving military training to the million Americans who become of 
age each year, because the rest of the world will be compelled 
to equal our efforts in that direction. 

The managers of the National Security League now insist 
that Congress shall immediately pass a bill providing for uni- 
versal military training after the war is over. The President 
is opposed to the adoption of such legislation, because it will 
tie his hands at the peace conference. That is the issue between 
them, and on that issue I stand four-square with Woodrow 
Wilson. 

The National Security League plays no favorites, but gives the en- 
tire congressional vote on the above important war bills, HAyprEn’s 
record is among the worst. 

The National Security League certainly does play favorites, 
because out of 485 Members of the House they can find but 47 
who voted “right ” on all of the eight measures in their list. O! 
these, 4 are Democrats and 43 are Republicans, I am recorded 
by the league as voting “ wrong”’ five times out of eight. The 
President of the United States has set another and a better 
standard. On March 19, 1918, in his letter to Mr. Davies, Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Senate in Wisconsin, the President said: 


Tne MCLEMORE RESOLUTION, THE EMBARGO ISSUB, AND THR ARMED 


NEUTRALITY MEASURE PRESENTED THE FIRST OPPORTUNITIES TO APPLY 
THE ACID TEST IN OUR COUNTRY TO DISCLOSE TRUE LOYALTY AND GEN- 


UINE AMERICANISM. IT SHOULD ALWAYS BB A SOURCE OF MUCH SATIS- 
FACTION THAT ON THESE CRUCIAL PROPOSITIONS YOU PROVED TRUE. 

It is a source of much satisfaction to me that I have the 
President’s approval of my votes against the McLemore resolu- 
tion and the Cooper embargo amendment, and my vote In favor 
of the armed-neutrality bill. The Commander in Chief of our 
Army and Navy is in a better position than anyone else to pass 
judgment upon what constitutes true loyalty and genuine Amerl- 
canism., 

I have no quarrel with any man who opposes me because I am 
a Democrat and a supporter of the policies of Woodrow Wilsou. 
If he will honestly state that this is the true reason for his 
opposition I have no right to ask for his support. But I have 
the utmost contempt for whoever it was that prepared and pub- 
lished the unsigned advertisement that you sent me. In addi- 
tion to using the camouflaged attack upon the record of the 
great majority of Congressmen prepared by the National Secur- 
ity League, an organization that can not disguise its repeated 
attempts to discredit the Wilson administration, the anonymous 
author of this advertisement proceeds to deliberately falsify 
other facts about my votes in Congress. I have confidence that 
such deception will be rebuked by the people of Arizona when- 
ever the truth is made known to them, 














——— 


It has taken longer than I expected to assemble the facts con- 
tained herein. Your letter came when the business of my office, 
always sufficient to command my entire time and attention, was 
heavier than usual. I assure you that I have had to put aside 
other important matters in order that I might write to you as 
soon as possible. 


Yours, very sincerely, Cart HAYDEN. 








We Are Unanimous to Provide Revenue to Win This War 
Seen and Bring Our Boys Home as Victors—With This 
View We Aceept the Bill With All Its Faults. 
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OF 


HON. RICHARD WAYNE PARKER, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Friday, September 20, 1918, 


On H. R. 12683—the revenue act of 1918—under general leave granted. 

Mr. PARKER of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, we vote for this 
bill unanimously, as we did for the new liberty-loan bill. We 
must have money to win this war. 


UNITED STATES BONDS SHOULD BE TAX FREE. 


We borrow to the limit and we must have revenue that will 
assure the payment of our loans, whether principal or interest, 
beyond all question. 

With that view it is to be regretted that the new liberty loan 
is made subject to surtax when held in large blocks or by aliens. 

We must appeal to the large moneyed interests as well as to 
the people to market such enormous loans. We need the aid 
of those who can take and hold the bonds in large blocks. 
United States securities should be sought for at a premium all 
over the world. The United States can borrow at a less rate if 
they be unimpeachable and untaxed. We used to issue bonds at 
3 per cent; our credit is as good now as then. The first liberty 
loan at 34 per cent free of tax now sells at a premium. On the 
later issue, at 4} per cent, we had to extend the exemption from 
surtax to larger holdings. In order to sustain our credit and 
keep interest low we must exempt all holdings at home and 
abroad. This will come of necessity. It should be done now. 

BORROWING RAISES PRICES—TAXES TEND TO LOWER THEM. 


It is almost as vital to held prices down as to sustain our 
credit. High prices oppress people with small fixed incomes. 
They also embarrass the conduct of the war. Higher prices 
mean larger expense to the United States and more to pay in 
the bad times when war work ceases, when Europe comes in 
to compete, and when prices fall. 

Inflation puts prices up. The issue of billions of bonds affords 
liquid assets that lend themselves to credit and inflation. We 
have also issued about two billions of Federal reserve notes, 
which are direct inflation, making money plenty and prices 
higher than they weuld be even with the war demands. Taxes 
check this, They make money scarce, and to that extent tend 
to hold prices down. It is easier to raise revenue during times 
of inflation than it will be after the war, when prices have 
fallen. 

It is therefore sound policy as far as possible te obtain reve- 
hue by taxation rather than by bonds, even though it is hard 
to do so, 

OUR OLD POLICY—TARIFF AND EXCISE DUTIES, 
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The House has had no say as to the revenue system contained | 


in this bill. The traditional revenue system of the United 
States was to levy duties on imports and excises on manufac- 
tures and sales, The tariff and excise system of the Civil War, 
in the opinion of many of us, built up our industries and made 
for progress and prosperity. That system could be applied 
now. Mr. Sreriimne, of the Ways and Means Committee, has 
told the House that in his opinion a 1 per cent duty on all sales 
would realize three billions of dollars annually, and that 2 per 
cent would bring in six billions. 

During the Civil War there were excise taxes on all manu- 
factures. Some were specific and some ad valorem. The tax 
at first averaged 2 per cent of the selling price of the goods, but 
was raised by successive statutes until the average was 6 per 
cent. The selling price of our manufactured products is fully 
sixty billions annually. Five per cent of that price would bring 
in $3,000,000,000. An increased tariff of 10 per cent on all im- 


ports would net half a billion more, 
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This present revenue bill contains no tariff provisions. It 
levies no general excises such as above described, though it 
selects a few articles of luxury for much higher taxes on the 
manufacturer’s sales or on shop sales. 

The bill is founded on the Democratic theory that taxes on 
articles of common use fall altogether on the consumer and 
chiefly on the poor, although it is a well-known maxim of the 
modern political economists, whom they follow, that taxes on 
necessaries will in the end be distributed among and fall on 
the whole community and not merely on the taxpayer. These 
economists say that if the tax be paid by the laborer, he must 
and will receive greater wages from the capitalist, while if they 
fall first on the capitalist they will be partly repaid to him by 
the purchaser or laborer and that the law of supply and demand 
will adjust all inequalities. 

We are at war. We need money, and quickly. Theories of 
this sort are not worth discussion now. The excises proposed 
on luxuries, such as automobiles and jewelry, will produce 
much-needed revenue. We only note that it is admitted that 
like excise and tariff duties, may have to be put on other 
articles in the near future. 

Customs duties are collected when the goods are imported. 
Excises are collected from the monthly account of sales. They 
are simple and involve no estimates and complicated book- 
keeping. 

STAMP TAXES. 

The stamp taxes in the bill are according to Civil War preece- 
dent. They should be extended to checks. Two 
check is not onerous. 

No amendment embodying these views could be offered under 
the rules of the House. We could only amend the particular 
provisions as to specific articles named in the bill. 

TOBACCO AND LIQUORS, 

The excise taxes on tobacco and on wines, beer, and spirits 
are increased and are in-line with precedent. Recent prohibi- 
tion legislation, however, will take away about a billion of this 
revenue, which will be a serious loss and must be replaced. 

The great and novel characteristic of this revenue scheme is 
the heavy surtaxes on large incomes and the war or excess- 
profits tax on corporations. 

THE PROGRESSIVE INCOME TAX. 

The surtaxes on incomes in this bill are adjusted on the 
theory that larger incomes should pay a larger rate of tax, and 
the largest income pays a tax of 75 per cent. Only one-quarter 
is left. A legal question may arise as to this scheme under the 
constitutional provision that all duties, imposts, and excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States, for fn the last 
income-tax cases, in 1894, the court was equally divided on the 
question whether an exemption of $4,000 infringed this provi- 
sion for uniformity. A practical objection to these surtaxes 
lies in the uncertainty how far they will induce capitalists to 
abstain from war work and from risking their means in the 
temporary war industries of which we are so much in need. 
The capitalist is timid. Only large profits will overcome his 
habit of investing in securities that are safe or in real estate 
that may pay nothing now but will grow in value for his de- 
scendants. It is not so easy to catch big incomes, which can be 
honestly divided up among descendants and settled on them 
so as to avoid these high surtaxes. 

These legal or practical questions as to the scheme of pro- 
gressive income taxation and supertaxation can only be settled 
by practical experience or by the courts. A majority of both 
parties favors the scheme. All over the civilized world at 
present a consensus of opinion seems to support the plan of 
commandeering wealth during the war. That plan, if continued 
indefinitely, would amount to a partial confiscation of all large 
estates, because the value of a large plant consists in its income 
and it can not always be divided or disposed of at will. Only 
experience or the courts can decide whether this plan is lawful 
or practical. It is proposed by this bill. In the absence of the 
customs duties and the taxes on sales, which so many call taxes 
on consumption, the money raised by these great surtaxes is 
needed, and the few who doubt agree that we will try the 
experiment, for we want revenue to win this war. 

CORPORATIONS—WAR PROFITS AND EXCESS PROFITS, 

The tax on corporations takes SO per cent of their war prufits, 
or a per cent of such profits as are in excess of a fair return, 
whichever may be the greater. This provision is 
drawn and will bring in a large revenue. 

It may be doubted, however, whether this tax should net be 
extended to industrial plants which are not owned by corpera- 
tions, but by individuals or partnerships. Otherwise it will be 
easy to dissolve any corporation and put its plants in private 


hands, so as to escape this corporation tax. This has already 


eents on 2 


skillfully 
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been done in a few cases. We may have to amend the pro- 
vision by a subsequent statute. We shall certainly have to 
replace these profit taxes by something else when war ends and 
war profits cease. 

PROGRESSIVE INHERITANCE TAXES. 

The estate tax on inheritance is objected to as invading 
a domain more appropriately exercised by the several States, 
which have full control over descent and distribution, which the 
United States have not. This is not an income tax, and if it be 
a direct tax on lands it can not be laid without being apportioned 
among the States according to their population. It seems, how- 
ever, to be constitutional as an excise tax, not on the lands but 
on the succession thereto; that is, if the varying of rates on 
estates of different size does not make it objectionable in law for 
want of uniformity. Certainly, it seems unfair, however, that 
one of several children should pay a larger tax on what he 
receives than is paid by an only child who receives much more, 
but from a smaller estate. The child has the succession and 
pays’ the tax, and if the rate be progressive it should be gov- 
erned by what the beneficiary receives and not by the size of 
the estate that he takes it from. 

This estate tax is not popular. It comes from the principal 
of what goes to widows and orphans at a time when a business, 
mill, or farm has to be divided or sold, when money is hard to 
get and the property may be unsalable. 

Many Members wish it were not in the bill. We retain it 
because we must have revenue and all that can be got. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION, 

The revenue schemes embodied in this bill are many of them 
novel, complicated, and indeed uncertain. Tremendous machin- 
ery will be needed for collection, with much irritating inquisi- 
tion into private affairs. 

Some of us prefer the old and simple plan of excise and 
eustoms. Under the rules we could not even propose such a 
plan by amendment. , 

The means proposed are framed by the majority. We may 
have to vary them if the minority become the majority. But 
now we welcome these means, or any means to raise money, 
that will send men and munitions abroad and that will speed 
and win this awful war at whatever sacrifice. We recognize 
the patriotism of those who have framed this bill. We support 
it as a patriotic measure and, with all its faults, the greatest 
and most heroic money sacrifice that has ever been put in 
statute form by the representatives of any people. 

And we know that rich and poor will gladly suffer any of 
the hardships attendant upon such a tremendous scheme of tax- 
ation, believing that every dollar paid brings nearer the return 
of peace to the world by the victory of those who defend its 
civilization from military conquest. 


Cotton. 
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OF 


TION. WILLIAM FF. STEVENSON, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, September 23, 1918. 


Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Speaker, there is general talk of 
coiton-price fixing, said to be necessary because the price has 
ndvanced to an extravagant figure. The Washington Post last 
week asserted editorially that it was far beyond its worth. Let 
us see if this statement is justified. The last four years before 
the war began the South made 59,687,538 bales, in the years 
1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 it made 45,343,125, a reduction of 
14,344,413 bales, or more than a year’s average crop. The 
world, outside of the United States, has made for the last four 
years an average of 6,513,000, or for the four years 26,052,000 
bales of cotton, and add to this the number of bales raised in the 
United States for the last four years and we have 71,895,125 
bales, all that has been produced in the world in the last four 
years. The consumption has been at the rate of 20,000,000 bales 
a year average, or for the four years 80,000,000 bales, which 
shows that it has exceeded the production by 9,604,875 bales. 

Can we expect the world to get cotton as cheap when con- 
sumption exceeds production by two and a quarter million bales 
a year for four years? Again, fertilizers and labor and supplies 
and stock and machinery have increased in price from 100 to 
300 per eent. The price of goods made from cotton has also 


increased on an average of 300 per cent, and shall cotton be 
held down to bare cost of production and less? The price of 
cotton when the war broke out in 1914 was 13 cents per pound; 
it is now 33 cents, and there is a proposition to fix it at 25 cents 
per pound. The following shows the price of cotton goods as of 
last spring in comparison with 1914, and I am informed they 
have since advanced : 


Comparison of price of cotton goods in 1918 with 191}. 


{Figures compiled 44 former Senator McLaurin, of South Carolina, an 
expert both in raising and marketing cotton. ] 
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Certainly it would be unfair to cut the price of cotton down 
and thus enable the manufacturer to increase his handsome 
profit. The plea for fixing the price of wheat was to fix such 
a price as would guarantee a safe return and stimulate pro- 
duction. The fixing of any price under 35 cents will have the 
opposite tendency in cotton. Let supply and demand regulate 
it. That was what we were told in 1914, when we were unable 
to sell cotton for more than 50 per cent of its cost of produc- 
tion. It was our patriotic duty to pocket our loss, and the 
Government could not guarantee a price or stabilize it or do 
anything for us. Now that the demands of the world are 
eating up the crop in sight we are to be called upon to sur- 
render our profit for the good of the cause. If it is so decreed, 
the South will make the sacrifice and do if gracefully; but it 
will be poor policy to discourage production of a commodity for 
which the world is suffering merely to satisfy the clamor that 
the southern farmer should be stopped from profiteering. 


Prohibition. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD VOIGT, 


OF WISCONSIN, 
In tHe House or RepresenvATIveEs, 
Monday, September 23, 1918, 


On the bill (H. R. 11945) to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to carry 
out during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, the purposes of the 
act entitled ‘“‘An act to provide further for the national security and 
defense by stimulating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of 
agricultural products.” 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, Senate amendment No. 13 to the 
bill now under consideration provides (1) that after June 30, 
1919, and (2) until the end of the war, and (3) after the war 
until the termination of demobilization, the date of which shall 
be determined and proclaimed by the President, it shall be un- 
lawful to sell for beverage purposes distilled liquors, beer, wine, 
or other intoxicating liquor. The amendment also proposes to 
stop the production of beer and wine after May 1, 1919. 

I am opposed to this amendment because I consider it wrong 
in principle, and also because I consider it superfluous. Under 
the food bill passed by Congress in August, 1917, the manufac- 
ture of distilled liquor during the war was prohibited and the 
President was given full power to deal with the question of the 
manufacture and use of beer and wine. Under the power given 
the President, he issued a proclamation in December, 1917, re- 
ducing the alcohol in the production of beer to 2} per cent. With- 
out the passage of this amendment, the President has full power 
to deal with the question of prohibition. In addition to cutting 
down the alcoholic content of beer, the brewers were also re- 
stricted for the year 1918 to the use of 70 per cent of materials 
entering into the manufacture of beer in 1917. Recently an order 
las been issued by the President directing that the manufacture 
of beer shall cease on December 1, 1918. There is a conflict in 
the date set by the President for the cessation of the brewing of 
beer and the date proposed by this amendment. With the law 


prohibiting the manufacture of distilled liquor and the Presi- 
dent’s order discontinuing the brewing of beer on December 1 
of this year, I am unable to see any real need for the enactment 
of the legislation now proposed. 
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I am forced to conclude that this legislation is being crowded 
by the prohibition forces in order to foist prohibition upon the 
people of this country. I was one of those who voted against the 
submission of the prohibition amendment. I was then of the 
opinion, and am now, that the question of prohibition or no pro- 
hibition, is one that should be solved by the people of each State 
by and for themselves. I deny the right of the people of other 
States to dictate to the people of my State whether they shall 
drink whisky, wine, or beer. In my humble judgment, the 
framers of the Constitution never intended that the matter of 
the personal habits of the people of the various States should be 
regulated by the Federal Constitution or Federal law. A pro- 
hibition amendment in the Federal Constitution looks to me like 
a police regulation inserted in a great charter of the people's 
fundamental political and religious rights. 

It will be conceded by everyone that this proposed amend- 
ment would be unconstitutional if passed by Congress in times 
of peace. The only authority that Congress has now for pass- 
ing this amendment is the war power. The war power is the 
most sweeping power possessed by Congress. In the exercise 
of it, Congress has the undoubted right to pass any legislation 
on any subject which will aid in the effective prosecution of the 
war. If Congress is of the opinion that prohibition will aid in 
winning the war, then Congress has a right to enact legislation 
to give us prohibition during the war. Further than this, Con- 
gress, in my judgment, has no power to legislate. This amend- 
ment does not only provide for prohibition during the war, but 
also until the termination of the mobilization; in other words, 
after we are again at peace, complete prohibition shall continue 
until our armed forces are returned to civil life. No one can 
now see how long it will take to demobilize our troops after we 
are again at peace. I ask in all fairness, is it just that Congress 
should legislate on the question of prohibition, to be in effect 
when the country is at peace? Suppose that a small body of 
our troops should remain for some time in Europe after we are 
at peace, would that justify taking away the rights of all the 
States in dealing with the liquor question for themselves? In 
my judgment, this portion of the amendment which seeks to 
enact prohibition for the entire country after the termination 
of the war is unconstitutional, and I should vote against the 
amendment for that reason alone, if for no other. 

I am opposed to prohibition as a matter of principle, but I am 
not opposed to such reasonable rules and regulations as may be 
necessary by reason of the condition of war. Legislation already 
passed and the unlimited power conferred upon the Presideit 
seem to me to be all the regulation on the subject that Congress 
should enact. I am not willing to be a party to prohibition 
legislation under the guise of a war measure. The present 
amendment goes far beyond what prohibition legislation is rea- 
sonably required for the conduct of the war. 

I have received some petitions from people in my district 
asking me to vote for war prohibition. So far as I can ascer- 
tain, the people who signed these petitions are prohibitionists, 
and they wish to gain their object by connecting up prohibition 
with the war. The main reason that has been set forth by 
these petitioners is that we should have prohibition in order to 
conserve the food and fuel supply. The fact is that we are 
shipping vast quantities of grain to our allies, which is manu- 
factured into whisky and beer in their countries. 

If these petitioners are primarily interested in conserving 
the food supply, why do they not change the burden of their 
petitions and pray that the food supply be conserved by dis- 
continuing or limiting the quantity of grain and coal shipped 
out of the country for distilling and brewing purposes? Is it 
fair to permit distillers and brewers in allied countries to 
continue their business and ruin our own? No other country 
engaged in the war has prohibition. It is well known that our 
allies supply their troops with wine and beer, and in some 
eases stronger drink. Is it not a significant fact that the 
experience of all the European countries engaged in the war 
has dictated against absolute prohibition? And if our allies 
are dependent on us for grain and coal, why is it that we must 
have complete prohibition and they are permitted to receive 
them from us, to use them for purposes which it is claimed we 
should not use them for? The fact is, the desire to save ma- 
terials, fuel, and labor is not the main consideration back of 
this proposed legislation. The moving cause is the desire of 
the prohibitionists, under the guise of war necessity, to force 
their program on the people of this country, not only during 
the war but God only knows how long thereafter. The country 
will lose more as a result of disarrangement of business, change 
of the normal habits of the people, and in discontent than can 
be gained by this move. 

Here is another question: If we must have total prohibition 
to save food and fuel, why do we permit the export of large 


quantities of liquor, in the manufacture of which food and fuel 
are used? I have heard of no prohibitionist who has insisted 
that it should be stopped. What becomes of the moral side of 
the question? Are the prohibitionists willing to export, at the 
expense of fuel and food, a product for consumption by others 
which they claim to be harmful? 

This measure is going to destroy millions of dollars’ worth of 
property. It is going to ruin financially thousands and thousands 
of men. It may be argued that their business is only a licensed 
one; but, waiving technicalities aside, their business has been 
recognized by law; they have been permitted to invest their 
money in it; and it is unfair to confiscate their property in the 
manner attempted by this bill. The brewers and liquor dealers 
have patriotically acquiesced in every regulation affecting their 
business which has been deemed necessary as a result of the 
war condition, just as other business men have done. They have 
liberally bought liberty bonds and contributed to war charities. 
To confiscate their property and business after we return to 
peace conditions is not only a monstrous injustice to them but 
it is a usurpation of the powers reserved to the States by the 
Federal Constitution. When France and Switzerland stopped 
the manufacture of absinth, they compensated those who were 
financially damaged. When Great Britain puts a liquor dealer 
out of business, it compensates him. Even under the autocratic 
xovernment of the Czar compensation was paid in such cases. 

sy making this country completely dry we are going to lose 
directly over a billion dollars in taxes each year. We are also 
going to lose hundreds of millions in income taxes. In fact, it 
has been estimated that the loss in revenue to the Government 
with a condition of total prohibition will run near to $2,000,- 
000,000 a year. Of course, the Government can get this revenue 
from other sources, but I have heard no one propose where it is 
to come from. This is another phase of the subject entitled to 
serious consideration. 

Since the submission of Federal prohibition amendment was 
voted by Congress by a two-thirds vote, it is very evident 
to me that this proposed prohibition legislation is going to pass 
by an overwhelming vote, but I feel in duty bound to record my 
objection against it. 





Agricultural Appropriation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANDREW J. VOLSTEAD 


OF, MINNESOTA, 


> 


In rue House or RepresENntTATIVES, 


Friday, September 27, 1918. 
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Mr. VOLSTEAD. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was passed 
this summer it contained a provision fixing the price of wheat 
at $2.40 per bushel. The President vetoed it because of that 
provision. The veto message was disappointing. It was evi- 
dently written under a misapprehension of the facts. While I 
realize that a discussion of the matter can have no immediate 
effect in restoring the legislation, it may be of value in hasten- 
ing a correction. 

I shall not comment on the President’s confident claim that 
the farmers are satisfied with present prices, nor upon his 
criticism of the form of the provision in question. That he was 
in error on both has been clearly pointed out. I pass those by 
to call attention to his claim that, since we are to have a crop 
of some $00,000,000 bushels, the increase to $2.40 per bushel 
would mean a total increase of $387,000,000. He bases this on 
the assumption that this increased price would mean an in- 
crease of $2 per barrel for flour. There is nothing to warrant 
this assumption. The increase from $2.20 per bushel for No. 1, 
the price at that time, to $2.40 for No. 2 wheat, as provided in 
the bill, would make a difference of not more than 25 cents per 
bushel. It takes 44 bushels of wheat to make a barrel of flour. 
This number of bushels multiplied by 25 cents makes only 
$1.123, showing that the increase in the price per barrel would 
not exceed $1.13. 
verted into flour, it would mean a total increase of only $225,- 
000,000 instead of $387,000,000. This large figure was evidently 
supplied by some one anxious to help the President make as 
strong a showing against the increase as possible and to estab- 
lish that the legislation would impose an enormous burden on 
the American public. A little reflection would have called to 
mind that the farmers who raise wheat will need about 90,- 
000,000 bushels for seed next year. The wheat area is about 
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60,000,000 acres, each acre of which will require a bushel and a 
half of seed. He would also have thought of the fact that these 
same farmers support a population of about 20,000,000, and will 
need for their own consumption about 90,000,000 bushels— 
enough to make a barrel of flour for each person—mak- 
ing a total of 180,000,000 bushels consumed by them. It is not 
of much consequence whether the wheat they keep for seed or 
food is worth one price or another. A little more figuring 
would have shown that the balance of our population, about 
80,000,000, would not consume the rest of the wheat, but only 
about 360,000,000 bushels, a liberal amount under present condi- 
tions. That amount figured at an increase of 25 cents per 
bushel would only make $80,000,000 instead of $387,000,000., 
the wheat not consumed at home, some 360,000,000 bushels, will 
be exported and paid for, not only by our allies but also by 
other nations in need of food. If the bill had not been vetoed, 
the farmers would have received as an added return from these 
foreign nations some $80,000,000. If the President had not been 
misled but had realized what this increase actually meant, I 
doubt that the opposition vociferated by labor organizations or 
others could have induced him to veto the bill. It is true that 
in the aggregate $80,000,000 is a large sum, even in these days 
when a committee of Congress can, without hardly eliciting an 
expression of surprise, report that in the course of less than a 
year the War Department has practically wasted $640,000,000 
in an effort to produce aeroplanes; but when you consider that 
this $80,000,000 would be paid by 80,000,000 people and be dis- 
tributed among another 20,000,000, it assumes an entirely dif- 
ferent aspect. It then only means an added dollar of expense 
for each individual a year. Compare this with increases which 
the administration has sanctioned and it is insignificant. 

Barely two years ago the President asked Congress for a law 
to inerease the wages of certain railway employees. An act was 
passed, and a public commission created by that act reported 
that this law increased the wages of some 300,000 employees more 
than $61,500,000. The indirect effect upon the wages of other 
railway employees no doubt made the total increase more than 
twice that figure. Since the railways have been taken over by 





the Government other and much larger increases have been 
made, one of $300,000,000, To pay these increases, freight rates 
have been greatly inereased, many of the rates have been 


doubled, and passenger rates raised from 2 to 3 cents per mile for 
travel in a day coach and from 2 to 34 cents in a sleeper. The 
express companies have been taken over by the Government. 
Since then they have been allowed to charge the public rates 
:umounting in the aggregate to more than twenty millions in 
excess of the old rates. Since the Government took over the 
telephone and telegraph companies, increases in rates and pay 
to employees are in contemplation and will no doubt be granted. 
‘The Treasury Department reported that since the European war 
started the profits of individuals and corporations, as shown by 
income-tax returns, have doubled. As an illustration of these 
increases let me call your attention to the fact that the four 
Chicago packers, known as the Beef Trust, made an additional 
profit last year of some $140,000,000, a sum almost twice that 
asked for on behalf of the farmers. I have before me a state- 
ment that 2,800,000 railway employees and coal miners have 
been officially allowed an increase of more than $755,000,000, 
and still a measly allowance of $80,000,000 was denied to the 
farmers. 

The farmers receive their pay for their work in the prices 
they get for their products. When the Government arbitrarily 
reduced the price of wheat from more than $3 per bushel to $2.2 
they were deprived of that much of their wages. Suppose the 
Government, instead of sanctioning the increases in the pay of 
labor had demanded a law reducing existing pay a dollar a day, 
what do you suppose would have happened? And still that is 
in effect what has happened to the farmers—that is, the northern 
farmers. ‘Their southern neighbors raising cotton and other 
southern products have so far not suffered. 

There is another grievance that the northern farmers have 
against this Government affecting the price of his wheat—that is 
the grading of his grain. Some years ago a demand was made 
that the National Government establish grades on grain and 
supervise grading. Congress was finally persuaded to give the 
Secretary of Agriculture power to fix grades and license inspec- 
tors to see that these grades were enforced. The grades have 
been established, and farmers and others interested in grain 
have been in trouble ever since. The Secretary evidently 
started out with the idea that this law gave him the mission to 
reform not only the method of raising grain but also the grain 
trade. Instead of fixing the grades to determine the value of 
the grain actually raised he insists that grain must be raised 
to meet his grades, and instead of making his standard fit the 
actual and necessary conditions in the trade he insists that these 
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conditions must be changed. His whole proceeding has been 
arbitrary and has ignored the experience of the last half century, 

The grades in existence when the Secretary was given his 
commission divided the ordinary spring wheat into five regular 
grades, No. 1 hard spring wheat and Nos. 1 to 4 northern 
spring, making in all five grades. The No. 1 hard served the 
purpose of a premium grade for especially higher quality grain, 
so as to insure the farmers who raised such wheat its full 
value. 

These grades had been developed after many years of prac- 
tical experience and were the result of thorough and painstaking 
study by State officers of my State and others charged with 
establishing and applying grain standards. The Secretary, dis- 
regarding the experience of others, has in place of these 5 
grades prescribed 15 different grades for the ordinary spring 
wheat, besides 4 subclasses with 5 grades each of other classes 
of spring wheat, making in all 35 regular grades, besides a 
number of other subgrades designated otherwise than by num- 
bers. I do not understand how anyone could in all seriousness 
prescribe as an honest and practical wheat-grading system one 
that divides the ordinary spring wheat into so many grades. 
If the person who invented this scheme was required to pur- 
chase wheat at an ordinary country elevator during a rush 
season, he would see how ridiculously impractical and dishonest 
his grades are. To create all these different grades it was nec- 
essary to fix all sorts of hair-splitting distinctions that can not 
in the nature of things be accurately determined except in a 
laboratory. Wheat must as a rule be graded by the local buyer 
on mere inspection, with practically no instruments except a 
small sieve and a pair of scales. Many of the most important 
tests that distinguish these different grades can not be deter- 
mined by either of these instruments. No two men, no matter 
how competent and experienced, will agree as to the grade of a 
very large part of the grain offered for sale. The local buyers 
are, as a rule, required to give bonds to account not only for 
the quantity of grain they purchase, but also for the grades 
they pay for. The inevitable consequence is that these buyers 
must decide every question of doubt against the farmer. The 
owner of a local elevator is in no better position. Early this 
fall I was informed that a local buyer near my home lost some 
$1,700 because he had purchased wheat at too high a grade. 
The farmers complain bitterly, and with reason; in the end 
they are the losers. The difference between the price at Min- 
neapolis and the local elevator, only a little more than a hun- 
dred miles distant, was this fall from 30 to 40 cents per bushel, 
while under the old grades this difference was rarely more than 
10 to 15 cents. If these grades actually determine the milling 
value of the grain, there might be some excuse for insisting on 
them, but anyone who will look at the market reports will find 
that on the same day in the same town and for the same grades 
the millers pay different prices according to the milling value 
of the grain. 

From the standpoint of the grain trade, this scheme is also 
utterly impractical. The elevators that purchase the wheat 
from the farmer in the great grain-growing sections have, as a 
rule, not more than five or six bins in which to store wheat. 
This makes it necessary to either grade all the wheat into five 
or six grades, regardless of what grade the wheat happens to 
be, or grade according to standards and then mix the yarious 
grades. In either event the farmer who happens to have a high 
quality of grain can not hope to get a price higher than the 
average of the wheat stored in the bin with which his is mixed. 
It is manifestly unjust to reduce the grade of wheat because it 
may contain a small mixture of other grain equally valuable 
for wheat flour. The milling value is what the trade is inter- 
ested in; still, under the Federal grades, such a mixture re- 
duces the grade and, under present conditions, the price paid 
for it. Mr. Livingston, of the Agriculture Department, at a 
public hearing at Indianapolis, in speaking of these grades, 
said: 


Complaints came from all parts of the United States regarding ail 
classes of wheat. The least complaint was in the Pacific Northwest; 
but complaints haye come from all the territory east of the Rocky 
Mountains, and they come principally from country grain dealers and 
producers. 

He also made the following statement: 

We formulated the grades which are now in effect, and when fixed 
prices and other war measures came in we received complaints from 
everybody except the millers. 

Hoover, the Food Administrator, who buys wheat for the 
Government, has likewise condemned these grades-as unjust. 

There is good reason why the millers should be satisfied. 
They and the terminal elevator companies are the ones who 
profit. The millers last year, though the crop was very short 


and their business consequently light, more than doubled their 
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earnings—this in spite of the fact that labor, fuel, and many 
other things were unusually high. 

Against these grades we have repeatedly and earnestly pro- 
tested, not only to the bureau in charge of making and enforcing 
them but also to the Secretary of Agriculture and the President 
himself, but all without effect. The farmers are not asking an 
opportunity to profiteer, but only that they be not discriminated 
against. There is no danger that the farmers will become pluto- 
crats. Only about 14,000 out of more than 6,000,000 have an in- 
come large enough so they pay an income tax. There is good 
reason to believe that one result of this war will be the end of 
profiteering and the end of great fortunes. The enormous debts 
that the Government is incurring will make it necessary to take 
not only all in excess of a reasonable return but to cut to the 
quick all income in excess of what may be reasonably needed 
for the comforts and conveniences of life. We make a good 
beginning along that line in the pending revenue bill. When it 
becomes a law, as it must, it will pretty well take care of the 
large profits made since last January. There will not be much 
left after the Government gets its share. This bill also has in it 
an inheritance-tax provision under which the Government will 
take 40 per cent of the larger estates. As many of the States 
have heavy inheritance taxes on this class of estates, the heirs 
are likely to get a comparatively small share. Estates below 


850,000 are not taxed. ‘The rates are progressive, increasing as |} 


the estates increase in amount. 

I understand that the President recently appointed a commis- 
sion to determine what would be a reasonable price for wheat 
uncer present conditions. If newspaper reports are correct, it 
came to the conclusion that $2.50 would be fair. It has not been 
possible to get a copy of that report. Whether this was the find- 


ing of the commission or not, I hope the President may recon- | a rUlr 
| the price here could be greatly reduced, as it is estimated that 


sider his opposition to the figure fixed by Congress, and that 
Congress may be willing to relieve us against that overscientific 
system of grading to which the Secretary of Agriculture appears 
to be wedded. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ob 
Y Y mn y rm Y ee 
HON. JOHN T. WATKINS, 
OF LOUISIANA, 
In rue House or RepresENTATIVES, 
Monday, September 23, 1918. 

On the bili (H. R. 11945) entitled “An act to enable the Secretary of 
Asriculture to carry out, during the fiscal year endirg June 30, 1919, 
the purpose of the act entitled ‘An act to provide further for the 
national security and defense by stimulating agriculture and facili 
tating the distribution of agricultural products.’ ” 

Mr. WATKINS. Mr. Speaker, during the consideration of this 
bill, having for its object the stimulating of agriculture, it is 
deemed appropriate to call attention to a situation of momen- 
tous importance to the agriculturists of a large section of this 
great country. Last Saturday, the 21st instant, the Associated 
Press sent out to the country the following special: 

New York, September 21. 

The report that a price would be fixed for cotton, and that the 
Government would also take control of its distribution, caused great 
excitement and heavy general selling on the cotton market here this 
morning. October contracts broke to 31.30 at the opening, or $7 a bale 
below last night’s closing prices and $29.75 a bale from the high price 
touched early in the month. 

It will be noted that upon this report the price of cotton 
fell off $7 a bale overnight. That is, on 11,000,000 bales of 
cotton there was lost in one night $77,000,000. 

On August 12 the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] filed a 
bill (H. R. 12737) to have the price of middling cotton fixed at 
15 cents a pound. Cotton at once dropped in price, and the 
Associated Press report shows that since that time there has 
been a reduction of $29.75 a bale in cotton, making on an 11,- 
000,000-bale crop a loss on cotton of $327,250,000. 

If the price of cotton is not abnormally high, it can be readily 
seen what a disastrous effect this will have upon the cotton 
growers of the South as well as upon the merchants who have 
made advances to the farmers, the bankers who have financed 
the merchants, and to those in all other avocattons who are de- 
pendent upon cotton for a livelihood. It is particularly unfor- 
tunate for the whole country that the people of the South should 
be forced to bear this loss just as the fourth liberty loan drive 
is about to begin, as they had looked forward with great satis- 
faction to the prospect of being able to contribute liberally, and 
it will be a source of mortification and a sore disappointment to 
them if they are prevented from doing so on account of the loss 
of so large an amount of revenue, 





The cotton-growing section has undergone this season the 
most disastrous drought ever known in its history. The farm- 
ers planted for a 16,000,000-bale crop. The Government report 
indicated a 15,000,000-bale crop in July. The last official report 
fixes the crop at approximately 11,000,000 bales. 

The land planted to cotton, the horsepower used, the fer- 
tilizer, the wages paid the laborers, the accounts made with the 
merchants and the bankers were all based on a crop of approxi- 
mately 16,000,000 bales. Hence it cost the same to mature the 
crop of 11,000,000 bales as if the crop had matured 16,000,000 
bales. The price of cotton was about 30 cents a pound when the 
crop was estimated at 15,000,000 bales. Fifteen million bales at 
30 cents a pound would bring $2,250,000,000. At 40 cents a 
pound, 11,000,000 bales would bring only $2,200,000,000. The 
difference, or $50,000,000, is the loss which would be sustained 
on cotton at 40 cents a pound on an 11,000,000-bale crop, in- 
stead of the prevailing price of 30 cents a pound on a 15,000,000- 
bale crop, as then estimated. 

A bill passed Congress and was approved August 10, 1917, 
fixing the price of food, feeds, fuel, and so forth. It was neces- 
sary that this legislation should be passed by Congress before 
the prices could be fixed by the Executive. Therefore it is just 
as essential that a law be passed fixing the price of cotton be- 
fore the President can fix the price of this commodity; hence, 
the President will not fix a price at which cotton will sell in 
the open market, but he may designate a price which the Gov- 
ernment will pay for that cotton which it is necessary for the 
Government to purchase. He may also designate to foreign 
buyers a price which it is thought should be paid. He ean reg- 
ulate the distribution and the handling of cotton during the 
war. In cooperation with the foreign countries, if it could be 
so arranged as to reduce the cost of transporting cotton abroad, 


the cost of transportation now is ten times as much as when 


| the war began, and the great bulk of the cotton crop is con- 


sumed by foreign countries. 

The War Industries Board has such extensive powers en- 
abling them to stabilize the handling and distribution as to 
allow them to go far toward regulating the price of those com- 


} modities which are essential for the use of the Government in 





the conduct of the war. The chairman of the War Industries 
Board, Mr. Baruch, has had extensive experience in his broker- 
age business with cotten and no doubt fully understands all 
the phases of the question bearing upon the value and the 
fluctuation in the price of cotton, and no doubt will be able and 
willing to have the matter so adjusted as to cause the least 
possible injury to the South. 

I have uniformly stood by the President in all administration 
measures, and especially those measures advocated in the con- 
duct of the war, the selective draft, the revenue bills, and all 
other important matters, and I feel sure that we can trust im, 
plicitly in the wisdom and sense of justice of the President to 
do what is right in this instance. 

While I believe a mistake has been made in the report as to 
the attitude of the President in reference to fixing the price on 
cotton, still it may not be amiss to refer to the facts to show 
that if a price is to be fixed it should not be less than the pre- 
vailing market price at the time when the market was depressed 
through the artificial medium of a bill filed in Congress to have 
the price fixed at 15 cents a pound at a time when the price was 
ranging close around 40 cents a pound. 

I represent an agricultural constituency, and no prouder or 
more loyal people ever lived than they are. Whenever their 
interests are jeopardized it is my duty, as it is my pleasure, to 
come to their rescue, as is evidenced by my interest in the 
farm-loan law, good roads, rural free delivery routes, parcel 
post, the exemption of the farmers’ unions from the operation 
of the antitrust laws, and in every instance where their in- 
terests are involved. As Members of this House are aware, I 
remained here to attend a hearing before the Committee on 
Agriculture, opposing the fixing the price of cotton, after the 
recess of Congress had been announced last July, and the com- 
mittee declined to report the bill to fix the price. In spite of this 
action on the part of the committee at that time, we are now 
confronted with the bill of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr, 
Cox] to have the price fixed at 15 cents a pound. 

Let us quote from page 8792 of the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] says: 

Prices have been fixed on many of the great staples of the North, but 
of the great staple of the South, cotton, the price has not been fixed 
at all. 

He continues : 


You gentlemen of the South are willing to stand by and fix the price 
of wheat of the northern farmer and do nothing at all to get the price 
fixed on cotton. You are boasting of the fourteen or fifteen millions of 
bales of cotton ¢h7s you are raising this year in an unfixed market, the 

















| 
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prices being from 30 to 35 cents a pound. We of the North do not raise 
cotton, but we have to purchase the finished commodity of raw cotton 
in the nature of wearing apparei, and we are interest in getting cot- 
ton goods as cheaply as possible. You are interested in cheap wheat ia 
the South. You want cheap bread for your cotton planters. We in the 
North are interested in getting some corresponding benefit in getting 
cheap cotton goods to wear. You are willing to stand here and see the 
price of wool tixed. You are willing to stand here and see the price of 
sugar fixed, the three great staple commodities raised by the farmers of 
the North, and we are told by both words and action, “ Do not touch cot- 
ton.” There is something sacred about cotton in the South. The cotton 
planter must be permitted to raise all the cotton he can, sell it at an 
unfixed price, and because the price of cotton is unfixed—the price of 
the finished commodity of cotton—even the cheaper grades of calicoes, 
factory and bleachings, are almost beyond the reach of the poor of both 
North and South. 

All the farmers of the North want is a square deal, and it is the only 
way that Congress can afford to play this game. Play it equally fair 
between the North and the South. The same argument as to the neces- 
sity of fixing the price of wheat, sugar, and wool produced in the North 
applies with the same force as to the fixing of the price of cotton in the 
South, It is unfair, unjust, can not be defended upon any ground, 
moral or politieal, to fix the price of things produced in the North and 
refuse to fix the price of cotton raised in the South. All I ask and all 
the farmers of the North ask is a square deal. Down to this hour it 
has been a one-sided affair, and that side has been in favor of the South, 
My friend from Milwaukee, Mr. STAarroRD, said that Congress fixed the 
price of wheat. What a ridiculous proposition to say that Congress 
fixed the price of wheat. If I know anything about it, and I think I do, 
because I have watched it, the President, by Executive order, fixed the 
price of wheat. If we do not give the farmers some assurance that the 
price of wheat to them will be increased, I fear very much that we will 
wake up when it is too late, and find next year that they have not 
seeded the wheat they did this year. 


He raises the question of sectionalism over 50 years after the 
Civil War is ended. Reduced to penury through four long 
years of sacrifice in defense of their country, the veterans of 
the Confederate war returned to their homes to find them dev- 
astated. With all lost save honor, they began to reestablish 
themselves, and overcoming almost insurmountable obstacles 
the Southfand was rehabilitated. Of the few survivors of the 
“Lost Cause’ who returned, there are now serving in the de- 
fense of our reunited country 165,000 sons. These 165,000 sons 
of Confederate veterans are as loyal to the Union as those 
north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

The remarks of the gentleman from Indiana would indicate 
that the vote on fixing a price on wheat would be along sectional 
lines. To the contrary, quite a large number of southern Mem- 
bers agree with the gentleman that in view of the high cost of 
everything, the price fixed on wheat should be correspondingly 
high. He refers to the fact that cotton goods are high and have 
to be used by the people of the North. He advocates a high 
price for wheat, the product of which is bought by the people 
of the South. 

Indiana raises corn, oats, barley, rye, hay, and other feed 
products which are extensively sold in the South, as well as 
the stock which is fed and the meat which is made by the use 
of these feed stuffs. All these commodities are abnormally 
Ligh; but we do not hear of any effort on the part of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana to procure the passage of a law to cut the 
prices of these commodities in half. If the price of cotton is 
fixed at an inordinately low price, the people of the cotton- 
growing States will not be able to buy these commodities unless 
the price of them is fixed at a correspondingly low figure. In 
other words, the high price of meat, stock, feed stuffs, and food- 
stuffs sold to the people of the South by the people of the North, 
as well as farming implements and nearly everything which is 
essential for making a crop of cotton, causes the cost of making 
cotton to be much higher than it was before the price of these 
commodities doubled and. trebled. 

While I regard the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] as one 
of the ablest Members of this House, he is not familiar with the 
conditions in the South; does not know the searcity and high 
price of labor, of fertilizer, of the cost of transporting and 
hauling the high-priced commodities which we buy from the 
North, the additional expense incurred when goods are bought at 
retail on a credit based on the uncertainty of a crop of cotton. 

As an illustration of this uncertainty, I call attention to the 
fact that the official Government report fixed the crop of cotton 
aut 15,200,000 bales in July, and I incorporate as a part of my 
remarks a statement from the Bureau of Crop Estimates, show- 
ing the crop to be 11,137,000 bales on September 3: 


Exisit A. 
Untrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
BurReEAU oF Crop ESTIMATES, 

Washington, D. C., September 3, 1918, 11 a. m. 
The crop reporting board of the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
United States Department of Agriculture estimates from the reports 
of the correspondents and agents of the bureau that the condition of the 
cotton crop on August 25 was 55.7 per cent of a normal, as compared 
with 73.6 on July 25, 1918; 67.8 on August 25, 1917; 61.2 on August 

25, 1916; and 70.4, the average on August 25 of the past 10 years. 


A condition of 55.7 on August 25 forecasts a yield per acre of about 
145.2 pounds and a total production (allowing 1 per cent from planted 
That is, the final 


area for abandonment) of about 11,137,000 bales. 
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outturn will probably be larger or smaller than this amount according 
as conditions hereafter are better or worse than average conditions. 
Last year the production was 11,300,254 bales; two years ago, 11,- 
—s three years ago, 11,191,820; and four years ago, 16,134,930 
es. : 
Comparison of conditions by States follows : 





















| Chan ‘ 
Aug. 25. | July 28 to 
, Seana ares E. 
State. | 3. lark | 10- 
oi? . | year . | Year 
1918 | 1917 | 1916 | Joe | 1918 | aver- 
| age. } | age. 
| 
NN Ket itnnctbannesapiédegunes tower 84 76 90 84 75 | + 9 0 
SOR ENON snc. ons awn cvnueevees on 69 65 75 | 87} —10} —2 
South Carolina... 67 74 7 73; 80);-138}; —3 
Georgia....... 66 68 62! 73 77|-ll| —4 
Pee sccewnen 60 65 58 74 70; —-10; —6 
SDs a wspctinsleninamrndéeiine cumdeda 66 65 45 69 78} —-12} —5 
SEE ETE eS or 67 75 49 69 S1 | —l4| —5 
Rs sssinie t0badececupeabes dunes 53] 75] 64] 65] 65) —12} —10 
Wen vc nncccnconunecorsescesencescces 43 55 66 68 61} —18; —10 
MEKERINB. «2 vccccccceconcescncsscceces 52 79 71 74 77 | —2 |; —6 
EES eee re 58 80 80 80 $i -—28!: —1 
IIIS Lx ckatueinian anuingndieebblcss delenit 60 83 80 80 oe}; —-33| —32 
nas annanewsetacannmeanetare 33 84 56 69 75 | —42| —10 
SAREE ie ER i 92 90 92 195 9}—-3)'—3 
Ss cneaiinididns sc pach bideagecetae 96 OP anstudbloimaab< OP ED ihcccee 
United States.................-- 155.7 | 67.8 | 61.2 | 70.4 | 73.6 |-17 9) —6.6 
1 8-year average. 
Nat C., Murray, 
Acting Chief of Bureau, Chairman, 
G. K. HOLMEs, 
FRANK ANDREWS, 
S. A. JONES, 
B. B. HARg, 
Crop Reporting Board, 
Approved, 


D. F. Houston, Secretary. 

The War Industries Board has released to-day a statement 
giving the attitude of the board toward fixing and stabilizing the 
price of cotton and providing for its distribution, which I incor- 
porate in my remarks as Exhibit B: 


EXuIBitT B, 
SEPTEMBER 23, 1918. 

From the Committee on Public Information. Immediate release, 

The War Industries Board in behalf of the cotton and cotton distribu- 
tion committees, selected by the War Industries Board and approved by 
the President, authorizes the following: 

‘*On September 14 the President issued a statement in connection with 
the present cotton situation to the effect that a committee would be 
appointed to devise methods for (a) broadening the channels of distribu- 
tion and ‘use of the great stock of low grades now practically unmarket- 
able, (b) eliminating speculation and hoarding, and (c) apportioning the 
foreign orders; and that it might be a part of this committee's duty to 
recommend basic prices on cotton, and that if, after investigation, it be 
found necessary a fair price would be fixed. 

“With the approval of the President, the following have been ap- 
pointed members of this committee, which has been designated the cot- 
ton committee: Thomas W. Page, vice chairman United States Tariff 
Commission, Washington, D. C., chairman; from 1906 to date professor 
of economics University of Virginia ; member of the United States Tariff 
Board 1911 and 1912; at present member of the Tariff Commission. 
W. R. Beattie, Greenville, S. C.; president of the Piedmont Manufactur- 
ing Co., a large cotton-milling concern, and an executive officer in & 
group of other cotton mills. R. L. Bennett, Paris, Tex. ;#a cotton grower 
and seed breeder, formerly connected with the agricultural colleges of 
Texas and Arkansas. Ward M. Burgess, Omaha, Nebr.; a retail mer- 
chant connected with the Burgess-Nash department store and BE, M. 
Smith & Co., of Omaha. Edward Farnum Greene, Boston, Nass. ; a 
cotton spinner and former president of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers; at present treasurer of the Pacific Mills. J. C. Red- 
mon, St. Matthews, S. C.; a cotton grower and member of the State 
Legislature of South Carolina. M. P. Sturdivant, Glendora, Miss. ; an 
active cotton grower on a large scale and the executive manager of a 
cottonseed-oil mill owned and operated by planters. S. W._ Weis, New 
Orleans, La.; a cotton factor and member of the firm of Julius Weis 
& Co., one of the oldest in the New Orleans cotton trade. D. S. Murph, 
Department of Agriculture, secretary ; specialist in cotton marketing and 
warehousing in the Bureau of Markets. 

“The President further stated that during Investigation by the cot- 
ton committee, and in order to avoid stagnation, a separate committee 
would be set up with authority to buy cotton for the use of the United 
States Government and the allies, at prices to be approved by the Prest- 
dent. With the approval of the President, the following have been ap- 
pointed members of this committee, which has been designated the 
Committee on Cotton Distribution: Charles J. Brand, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., chairman. Mr. Brand 
has been Chief of the Bureau of Markets of the Department of Agri- 
culture since its establishment, and as such is in charge of all of the 
cotton-handling and marketing activities of the Government, including 
the enforcement of the United States cotton-futures act. William L. 
Clayton, Houston, Tex., member of one of the large and well-known cot- 
ton firms in the Southwest. Anderson, Clayton & Co., which operates ex- 
tensively in Oklahoma and Texas. J. Temple Gwathmey, New York City, 
member of the firm of George H. McFadden & Bros., cotton merchants, 
engaged in the conduct of a large domestic and foreign business with 
headquarters at Philadelphia and New York City, and with branches at 


many points in the United States and at numerous points in foreign 
countries. Edward H. Inman, Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Inman was formerly 


a member of the well-known firm of cotton merchants, Inman, Howard & 
Inman, of Atlanta, but since the declaration of war he has severed his 
connection with that firm and has been active as a purchasing agent 
for the United States Government. 
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\essrs. Clayton, Gwathmey, and Inman are disassociating the 
tl 1 1 remain so disassociated as lor 3 
} I e j ( he G rnime members ¢ { 
\fter ll diseu mm, t stton committee unanimously passed th 
volved, That the Committee on Cotton Distribution be authorized 
ly toa t to quantity and grade to all domestic and 
onsumer and that they also be authorized to buy cotton, ! 
! n necessary, for tl quirements of the United States and allied 
Governments. 
»esolred further, T! +t the eotton committee feels that this will 
n important effect in stabilizing prices, but in the meantime they 
» in close toueh with the whole situation with a view of dete1 
of thi on and whether pri fixing 01 ! t 
will be ces } , 
Preparation for and Proseeution of the War. 
Ye FIN << ' 4 >T ric 
KNTENSION OF REMARKS 
ON. HARVEY HELM 
HON. AR 1Y HELM, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
’ . . » “ 7 "0 
In toe House or Representatives, 
Monday, October 1}, 1918. 
ir. HELM. Mr, Speaker, our country above party always. I 
, “My country, may it always be right; but, right o 
my country ’; and I can say, “May my party alway 
it,” but I can not say, “ My party, right or wi ge” Rite 
and only question now is how to win the war as quickly 
ssible with as little loss of life as possible and the least 
ble expense on the basis .of a just and permanent peace. 
is the supreme aim of the administration and of th 
(in the issue of bread on the table or grain for the brewerie 


‘ries, the Congress \ ent 





the distill on reeord for brear 
war-time prohibition, effective July 1, 1919, which clos 
issue, 
Livery department of the Government is functioning efficiently 
nd with full steam ahead, We have 2,000,000 soldiers in 


ii 


ance; the best fed. best clothed, the best paid, and the best 


\red-for soldiers the world has ever seen; provisioned three 


mths ahead, and all done in 18 months; and, furthermore, 
ey constitute the best fighting troops to-day on the battle 
tds of France, pert 

The Navy is working with the precision of a Corliss engine. 
Che Treasury Department is financing the world. 

The Department of Justice is weeding 





orming prodigious deeds of valor. 








out the profiteers and 
osecuting the grafters, arresting the disloyal and rounding up 
» spies. 
The Department of Commerce is watching carefully and e 
ling our domestic and overseas trade. New American en 
ry day, furnishing a larger home 
irket for our raw material. The American dollar is 


rprises are being born e' 
a house 
word the world over 
rhe Department of the Interior is taking steps to loeate the 
returning disabled seldiers and sailors on the best vacant 
obtainable and teaching them a profitable trade; establishi 
initariums in which to restore to health such soldiers as ar 
llicted with disease contracted in the service. 
The Post Office Department is handling the enormous in- 
reused volume of mail with the least possible delay. 
The Department of Agriculture has and is stimulating pro- 
uction, with the result that we are virtually feeding the en 
re world, and every industrious, alert farmer is making money. 
The Department of Labor has successfully settled, or averted, 
every strike thit has threatened to interfere with the output 
or the mines, factories, or munition plants. It has organized 








n army of laborers that harvested the wheat crop in the face | 


of the alarming scarcity of farm labor, and is endeavoring to 
upply every section with needed help. 

lhe Department of State, with masterly skill, has lined up 
the entire Western Hemisphere with the allies, with the excep- 
tion of Mexico, which is now beginning to manifest a more 
friendly attitude. 

The President's voice is the voice of the allied world against 
the tyranny, the ruthless frightfulness, and brute force of the 
Imperial German Government. 


| 
} 
| 


| 
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ing and victorious American Army « hattle f ! | 
If the situation can not be improved, then be certain it is 
injured by rebuking those who laid the groundwork on which 
this marvelous fighting foree depends and relies. Do not dis 
rupt the teamwork of the administration, the Congress, and tl 
Army. Vould you recall Pershing or any otlicer under his com- 


mand? If not, why defeat the I 
upholding the President with needed legislation, every soldier and 
every dollar asked for? Every inst 
cress could supply has been placed at his command. 

All of the legislation that has created and organized the pres 
ent Army and Navy has been brought forward and presented 


yemocratic majority that is 


rument of warfare that € 


The occupation of the croakers and the critics, so much in evi- | to the Congress by the Democratic majority, and to it belongs 


dence in the beginning, is gone. 
The Army in the field is measuring up to the American stand- 
ard; in fact, has set a newer and higher mark for the veteran 






| 


the credit of proposing the war-time constructive legislation that 
has given us the efficient Army and Navy that is winning the 
war. 
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I want to direct and, if possible, arrest the attention of that 
great body of loyal, true Americans affiliating with the Republi- 
can Party, who put country above party, who have sons in the 
Army, and who have indorsed and approved the conduct and 
management of the war by enthusiastically subscribing for 
liberty bonds, to the fact that the Army of the United States 
has snatched victory from defeat that when the French and 
Lnglish were being driven back to the Channel and to Paris 
it was the American divisions that threw themselves across 
ihe paths of the on-rushing Huns, stopped, and drove them back. 
From that hour until this the world has recognized the valor and 
training of the American soldier; and I assert that the organiza- 
tion, equipment, and training of this Army is the work of the 
administration and the Congress that initiated and put into 
nctual operation the legislation from whence sprang the Ameri- 
can Army that is now winning such glorious victories over thé 
greatest fighting machine the world has ever seen. These are 
facts that the world admits, and yet the only critics and detrac- 
tors of those on whom the responsibility of bringing forward the 
legislation, perfecting the organization, supplying the equip- 
ment, and directing the training of this Army that has accom- 
plished such marvelous achievements in so short a period of time 
are a bunch of a few politicians who hunger and thirst after 
Federal oflices and political power. 

As stated in the beginning, the one question for the voter in 
this election, be he Democrat or Republican, who is not a pro- 
German or 2 pacifist is, Is the war progressing satisfactorily? 
Is it being waged efliciently so it will be brought to a close as 
soon as possible on a just and permanent peace basis, with the 
least loss of life and treasure? If so, every patriotic American 
citizen will cast a vote of confidence and not a vote of censure, 
drawing a sponge over the errors and open an account of new 
credit for those who in this crisis have done well. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CORDELL 


OF TENNESSEE. 


HON. HULL, 


IN tue House or Representatives, 
Vriday, September 27, 1918. 


Mr. HULL of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, from the standpoint 
of patriotism aud intelligent self-interest, the property and life 
of every citizen should be at the disposal of the Government in 
time of war. Justice and liberty are not mere names; they are 
things worth having, worth fighting for, worth dying for. 
These inalienable rights were established in this country at the 
cost of untold privations and hardships, sacrifices, and self- 
denial. The people of this generation are ready to defend and 
maintain them against the infamous aggressions of German 
militarism “to the last farthing of money, the last ounce of 
strength, the last drop of blood.” The war now being waged 
to this end is not a war of the United States Government within 
itself, but is the war of every citizen, whether he be exerting 
his fullest capacity as a soldier on the battle field, as a sailor 
on the high seas, as a workman in the factory, in the field, or 
in the mine. Our soldiers and sailors can not fight our battles 
at the front unless provided with foodstuffs, clothing, munitions, 
nnd other military supplies. These must be produced by the 
civilian population at home as the war progresses. The Gov- 
ernment purchases them and in turn makes suitable and judl- 
cious distribution throughout the Army and Navy. The result 
is that the war means a continuous increase of expenditure, 
debt, and taxation. Our Government, which is alike the goy- 
ernment of every citizen, can only look to the people for the 
means with which to make payments of these huge war expendi- 
tures. Taxation and loans are the only feasible methods of 
government war financing. 

It is a matter of extreme gratification that the ablest states- 
men, financiers, and economists the world over agree that the 
Government of the United States has thus far financed the war 
on lines far sounder and wiser than any other nation. The 
executive and legislative branches have promptly and patrioti- 
eally met and solved every problem relating to the financing of 
the war in a most constructive way. The great statesmen and 
financiers of Europe can bestow on the heads of our Government 
no higher praise than the approval and admiration which they 
have freely expressed with respect to our policies of war finance. 
The political minority in this country, whatever the grounds of 
its opposition now or hereafter, has in this great emergency, in 
part by voice or yote, and in part by default of spirit frankly 
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RTA, a 


to suggest or ability to offer improved or more effectual methods 
given even stronger approval. 

It is a great compliment to the wisdom, statesmanship, and 
foresight of this administration that the political minority, with 
all its astuteness and the disposition of some of its members to 
criticize, has been wholly unable to offer a single important sub- 
stitute method of superior merit, but has been satisfied to sup- 
port the constructive methods and policies of the administration. 
his fact, as well as the record, attests the ability of those now 
in charge of the Government to administer and direct its affairs 
wisely, ably, and soundly both in peace and in war. Upon what 
ground or remote pretext, therefore, could the patriotic citizen, 
or even the narrow partisan, ask for a change of the political 
complexion of either the executive or the legislative branch of 
the Government during this period of supreme crisis? Such 
course would be contrary to practice and experience in all wars. 
In view of the ability and suecess with which the war is being 
prosecuted a political change in Congress could not be for the 
better and would probably be considerably for the worse. Why 
not “let well enough alone ”? 

Lincoln requested a Congress of his own political faith as 
the most efficient agency for the prosecution of the Civil War, 
and the people gave it to him. McKinley made a similar re- 
quest upon like grounds during the Spanish-American War, and 
the people readily complied. To reverse this time-honored 
policy now would be construed in enemy countries as a direct 
assault upon the Commander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy, the President of the United States, and our allies would 
likely discern any change of the directors of this policy, which 
has substantially aided them, given them the highest moral 
heart, an evidence that the German propaganda was still busy 
here, as it has been in other countries, by cunning methods 
doing its utmost to promote confusion of council and disinte- 
gration of that national unity which has been cemented by: the 
will of the whole people to fight the war to a victorious end. 

When the United States entered the war, on April 6, 1917, 
Congress proceeded with the work of formulating a suitable 
war-revenue policy. After a careful consideration of the funda- 
mental principles of taxation, the consensus of opinion was 
that an equitable and comprehensive war tax should be laid 
principally upon wealth, luxury, pleasure, and seminecessities. 
With a basis of taxation thus established on Hines broad and 
sound at the beginning of the war, the tax could be increased 
and extended as the war progressed and our revenue needs in 
creased and after business had adjusted itself to such new 
system of taxation, without disturbance of our economic con- 
ditions and without the necessity later of readjusting or patch- 
ing up our tax structure. In adopting this view Congress was 
actuated by the three controlling considerations of adequate 
revenue, equity in the tax levy, and ability to pay. This gen 
eral policy was written into the war-revenue act of 1917 and 
is further conspicuously reflected in the proposed war-revenue 
act of 1918. The war taxation embraced in these two measures 
is recognized by economists and financiers everywhere as more 
nearly meeting all the requirements of soundness and scientific 
accuracy as to its scope, nature, and extent than the war- 
revenue system of any other nation. 

Congress has been guided by the further principle of wise 
war finance, nowhere controverted, to the effect that during the 
war the Government should levy the largest amount of taxes 
that can be imposed without materially injuring business or 
seriously handicapping the normal course and development of 
any essential industry. This policy, rather than any arbitrary 
rule fixing the proportion of taxes and bonds that should be 
utilized for war purposes, has been adopted and generally 
acquiesced in, To pay in the largest measure as we go mail- 
tains our credit, prevents many unsound economic conditions, 
and in the end greatly reduces the amount of our war burdens, 
which would otherwise later rest heavily upon the taxpayers. 
Our huge war expenditures are being contracted in inflated 
prices of near 100 per cent, and to pay them in similar inflated 
values will result in a tremendous saving to the American peo- 
ple. To itustrate further, the proceeds of a mule, or of any 
staple commodity, will now pay off as large an amount of war 
expenditures as it will be possible with the proceeds of two 
mules or two such commodities to pay on our bonded war 
debt during the years following the war when values have de- 
clined to normal, Another important consideration in this con- 
nection is the fact that during the war profits are swollen, pro- 
duction is near its maximum, business conditions are more or 
less artificial, and the people generally are more able to pay 
large taxes with far less injury or deprivation than at any 
other time. A tax levy of $8,000,000,000 now only amounts in 
buying power to a tax levy of $4,000,000,000 under normal con- 
ditions before the war. This policy of war taxation will, there- 


fore, avoid the hard and heavy tax levies that would otherwise 
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be required in after years for the payment of the interest and | had paid $38,000,000,000 of our indebtedness to Europe and 


principal of war debt. The adoption of this course will also 


place the United States in the strongest possible attitude to | 


meet competition in foreign trade and to secure large, favorable 
trade balances with which to pay off our public debt after the 
war. 

Mr. Speaker, many people have the erroneous idea that the 
tariff offers an inexhaustible source of revenue to be tapped at 
will by the Federal Government and capable of meeting the most 
extraordinary expenditures. There never was a more erroneous 
impression. Congress seemed to entertain this view during the 
first three years of the Civil War, with the result that the 
largest obtainable yield of tariff taxes did not average $70,- 
000,000 per annum. In 18638, Secretary of the Treasury Chase 
announced that customs revenues were inadequate and unre- 
liable in time of war. It was not until 1864 that the necessity 
for levying real revenue-producing taxes from internal sources 
dawned upon Congress. The result was that no substantia 
wur-tax levies were made or realized until 1864. The inevitable 
outeome was that the Government was obliged to finance itself 
from the proceeds of bonds issued at high rates of interest and 
tax free, and from greenbacks. There was widespread inflation 
of curreney and credit. The ultimate cost of the war to the tax- 
payers was almost double what it would have been under the 
policy of “pay as you go.” 

The largest customhouse vield of revenue in the history of 
the Government was $333,000,000. It is true that our imports 
have apparently increased considerably during the present war, 
vet at least one-half of this increase is ciearly due to mere 
increase of values and not of quantity. Besides, the chief im- 
ports are foodstuffs and crude raw materials, most of which are 
kept on the free list at all times by all nations. Of our imports 
for the year ending June, 1918, valued at $2,946,000,000, crude 
raw materials constituted $1,227,000,000 and foodstuffs $750,- 
000,000, The value of manufactures imported for this peried 
was $394,000,000—and it is to these we look for revenue, in the 
main—and they are now no greater than the value of those 
imported for a similar period under the Payne tariff law, while 
the quantity would not be more than one-half. We should also 
keep in mind the fact that when each country entered the war, 


or soon afterwards, all foodstuffs and essential raw materials | 


that were not already on the free list were promptly placed 
there, and in addition, embargoes were imposed against other 
larce classes of imports as well as exports. 

For any person to attempt to magnify customs revenue pos- 
sibilities now, other than somewhat after the English system, 
and to minimize the necessity for large internal taxes, is the 
sheerest nonsense, hypocricy, and unadulated partisan dem- 
agogy. Some gentleman refers to the fact that England now 
derives $472.000,000 at the customhouse. This is true, but it 
is also true that of this sum $412,000,000 comes from tea, sugar, 
coffee, and tobacco. It must be clear from universal experi- 
ence that the United States can not under normal conditions 
after the war expect a maximum tariff tax levy ef more than 
$500,000,000 per annum, while our after-war expenditures for 
a few years will approach $4,000,000,000, provided the war ends 
in the autumn of 1919. 

The United States is in a far stronger attitude to bear the 
enormous burdens of war than any other country. Our banking 
resources are near $40,000,000.000. Our home production of 
unexceeded quantities of coal, oil, gas, lead, iron, steel, cotton, 
copper, corn, wheat, and most other products and supplies neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the war, as well as our self-sus- 
tenance, place us in a position of commanding advantage. The 
best part of industrial France is occupied by the enemy. Eng- 
land must import the chief portion of her raw materials, with 
the result that the balance of trade against her for this fiscal 
year will probably be $4,000,000,000. Since the outbreak of 
the war the balance of trade against England amounts to 


$8,500,000,000, while the balance of trade in favor of the United | 


States amounts to more than $9,800,000,000. It is now $3,000,- 
000,000 annually. 

We are already sure of a great merchant marine, an unpre- 
cecented gold reserve, and adequate foreign banking facilities. 


We will have available our immense resources, including raw | 


materials, to be manufactured and sold everywhere when the 
war closes. Europe will be greatly deficient in raw materials. 


The shelves of the business houses in all European and far- | 


eastern countries will be empty, and if our manufacturers are 
well stocked with goods they should have enormous foreign 
Sales after the close of the war. 

The United States has now gone from third to first place as 
exporter of manufactured goods, or from a valuation of $1,099,- 
000,000 to $4,019,000,000. Our growing export trade will retain 
our gold at home. Prior to our entry into the war last year we 


| loaned $3,000,000,000 over there. 
Engiand has increased her tax levy from less than $1,000,- 
| 000,000 before the war to more than $4,000,000,000 at present. 
Her total expenditures for four years of war have been $39,650,- 
000,000. Since England has only half our wealth and population 
this would correspond to an expenditure of $80,000,000,000 by the 
United States; in other words, this Nation could expend the lat- 
ter amount and still be no deeper involved than England was on 
August 4, 1918. 
Mr. Speaker, when the United States entered the war on April 
6, 1917, our ordinary receipts were $1,118,174,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1917. From April 6 to June 30 of that year 
the Government realized $1,466,335,000 from the sale of the first 
liberty bonds. The expenditures during this period were $1,218,- 
502,000. Of this amount leans to our allies comprised $885,- 
000,000. This sum added to our other war expenditures for the 
same period shows a total of $945,000,000, apart from normal ex- 
penditures from April 6 to June 30, 1917. For the next fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1918, the total ordinary and war expendi- 
tures of the Government were $12,696,702,000. Of this amount 
$4,738,029,000 were loaned to the allies, which would leave re- 
maining a total expenditure of the Government for that fiscal 
i year of $7,958,673,000. This latter sum represents our normal 
and war expenditures, less loans to the allies. 
The aggregate amount of these entire annual expenditures 
were met by revenue receipts of all kinds amounting to $3,654,- 
} 581,000, by proceeds of the first, second, and third liberty loans 
of $7,566,034,000, and by war-savings certificates and thrift 
stamps of $307,019,000, or a grand total of $11,537,634,000, to 
which was added a sufficient amount of the proceeds of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness to meet the total expenditures as stated. 
Without enumerating én detail the sources of receipts and the 
expenditures for July and August, 1918, I may say that the 
total expenditures of the Government for all purposes since 
April 6, 1917, to August 31, 1918S, aggregate $17,329,000,000, while 
| the total receipts from revenues, liberty !oan, and war-sayings 
sources for the same period aggregate $15,699,766,000. I may 
add that the total revenue receipts for this period were $5,017,- 
| 109,000, total liberty loan proceeds $9,961,559,000, and total pro- 
ceeds of war savings and thrift stamps $641,097,000. The total 
loans to the allies for the same period, April 6, 1917, to August 
31, 1918, were $6,245,764,000. Our estimated total expenditures 
for the entire fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, is $24,000,000,000 
or more. Our estimated revenue receipts for this period are 
$8,000,000,000. The remaining $16,000,000,000 or more will have 
to be met by the proceeds of liberty loans, war savings certifi- 
cates and stamps, and certificates of indebtedness. I append 
to my remarks detailed estimates of revenue yield from the 
various classes of taxes. I also add a table showing the income- 
tax rates. : 
Next to fighting in the front lines there is no better test of 
| patriotism than the willingness of the citizen cheerfully to pay 
| the maximum amount of taxes for the support of the Govern- 
| ment in its prosecution of the war. On the other hand, the lack, 
or the degrees, of patriotism can no more quickly be detected 
than in the person who complains of, or resents, the payment 
| of his fair share of a necessarily high war-tax levy. 
Occasionally a very narrow partisan Republican announces 
his dissatisfaction with the present and proposed system of war 
taxes and intimates that he would have imposed them on a ma- 
| terials different basis. In the light of the plain facts and un- 
| mistakable conditions, this attitude is a mere pretense to oppose 
5 ANY substantial amount of war taxation unless the monstrous 
method of relieving those able to pay and heaping these huge 
| taxes on the middle and poorer classes should be followed. This 
is the only alternative. No patriotic citizen with the most hide- 
| bound political proclivitics should be allowed to play polities 
| in the manner just stated without a complete exposure of his 
| political patriotism and his entire willingness to place polities 
above every consideration of patriotic obligation. 
| Mr. Speaker, the most surprising, disappointing, and unpatri- 
| otic utterances I have heard on the floor of the House during 
| the war have been made by a few individuals, partisan Republi- 
| cans, in a pretended effort to mate it appear that the war-tax 
burdens are sectional, These gentlemen are willing by the most 
strenuous and sensational assertions to divert the attention of 





| the people from their war duties and war obligations and play 
up whatever political prejudices it may be possible to arouse b; 
a base, unmanily, and unpatriotic appeal to sectionalism. This 
political propaganda arises in connection with the operation of 
the income and excess-profits tux measures and is based on a 
theory which ignores every sound principle of taxation and every 
economic fact. It flies in the face of the sixteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, which abrogated the impossible rule of im- 
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posing income taxation by apportionment. The effect of this 
political and sectional by-play under the operation of a tax law 
would be to impose a head tax, so that the wealthiest individual 
would pay no more than the pauper, as a rule. This baseless 
theory isnores the real question of where income is produced 
nnd assumes that it is produced where it happens to be returned 
for tax:tion, 

The sophistry of this whole matter has been so completely 
exposed by that great stand-pat Republican statesman, Hon. 
Elihu Root, in his letter to State Senator Davenport on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1910, urging the New York Legislature to ratify the 
fncome-tax amendment to the Constitution, that I read it as 
ihe most complete and crushing reply to every little sectional 
politician who sticks his head up in any part of the country, 
Mr. Root asserted: 


It is sald that a very iarge part of any income tax under the amend- 
ment would be paid by citizens of New York. That is undoubtedly true, 
but there is all the more reason why our legislature should take special 
care to exclude every narrow and selfish motive from influence upon its 
netion and should consider the proposal in a spirit of broad national 
patriotism and should act upon it for the best interests of the whole 
country. 

The main reason why the citizens of New York will pay so large a 
part of the tax is that New York City is the chief financial and com- 
mercial center of a great country, with vast resources and industrial 
nctivity. For many years Americans ngaged in developing the wealth 
of all parts of the country have becn going to New York to secure 
capital and market their securities and to buy their supplies. Thou- 
sands of men who have amassed fortunes in all sorts of enterprises in 
other States have gone to New York to live, because they like the life 
of the city or because their distant enterprises require representation 
at the financial center. The incomes of New York are in a great meas- 
ure derived from the country at large. A continual stream of wealth 
sets toward the great city from the mines and manufactories and rail- 
roads outside of New York. The United States is no longer a mere 
group of separate communities embraced in a political union; it has 
become a product of organic growth, a vast industrial organization 
covering and including the whole country; and the relation of New 
York City to the whole organization of which it is a part is the great 
source of her wealth and the chief reason why her citizens will pay so 
zreat a part of an income tax. We have the wealth because behind the 
city stands the country. We ought to be willing to share the burdens 
of the National Government in the same proportion in which we share 
its benefits. 


This broad, sound, and patriotic statement of Senator Root 
npplies in almost equal measure to such great industrial and 
financial centers as Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston. 

Mr. Speaker, to one familiar with our present tax laws little 
difficulty will be experienced in grasping and readily under- 
standing this bill which has passed the House. The bill in tts 
chief effects does four things: First, in a general way it prac- 
tically doubles most of the existing tax rates; second, inserts a 
war-profits provision in the alternative with the present excess- 
profits law ; third, codifies the income and estate tax provisions; 
fourth, adds a so-called luxury schedule of taxes. There are, 
of course, minor administrative changes or insertions here and 
there in the bill, as well as certain other additional or modify- 
ing provisions, but which are not generally of a fundamental 
nature. It will be seen that the language of the income and 
estate tax statutes is retained almost entirely intact. 

hivery member of the Committee on Ways and Means knows 
that it was the intention and controlling motive of the commit- 
tee to apportion taxes equitably in all its work of drafting and 
reporting the present revenue measure, and that not a serious 
hint or suggestion calculated to help one section or hurt an- 
other heard. The bill also centains many safeguards 
against any inequities that may arise from its operation with 
respect to individual taxpayers. The income tax comes first in 
the bill. Most civilized countries now have this tax. Its un- 
derlying principle is that every citizen should pay in proportion 
to his ability, and that net income is the best measure of such 
ability. The income tax, with the excess-profits tax superim- 
posed on it as a basis, is the backbone of our financial system, 
as it is in England, and as the income tax alone must be in 
both countries in the future. 

Many complain of the complicated nature of an income-tax 
law. Equity and simplicity should be the prime requisites of 
any tax law. To secure equity it is necessary, on account of our 
complicated business conditions, to insert numerous saving pro- 
visions, exceptions, and qualifications in the general provisions 
of the law. These produce the principal complications com- 
plained of. The taxpayer must realize, therefore, that in the 
endeavor of Congress to make his tax burdens equitable it has 
proceeded as far as possible to secure the maximum of equity 
with the mininuim of complexity, notwithstanding the fact that 
in this endeaver complexities increase as the equities increase. 

It is estimated that 615,000 individuals had a net income of 
$4,000 or over for the year 1917, and 2,440,000 had incomes of 
$1,000 and $2,000 to $4,000, according to whether single or 
married. As showing the ability of the country to pay taxes, 
the total aggregate net income returned by individuals and cor- 
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porations subject to income tax for the years 1915-1917 and 
the estimated amount for 1918 is near $45,000,000,000. From 
this entire amount the Government has derived in income 
and excess-profits taxes thus far less than $3,500,000,000. The 
added income and excess-profits tax levy for 1918, estimated at 
$5,500,000,000, would make a combined levy from these sources 
of $9,000,000,000 for these four years, leaving to the taxpayers 
of the country $36,000,000,000 net profit. To the person who is 
willing to keep an account of his gross profits and the expenses 
of producing them, a five-minute study of an income-tax return 
will enable him to fill it out without delay or inconvenience. 
There is scarcely any material change In the provisions of the 
present income tax law, save of a minor administrative character 
here and there. The marked increase in the rates is the distin- 
guishing feature of this part of the new bill. The exemptions 
und deductions are virtually the same as existing law. The 
normal tax on individuals is fixed at 12 per cent, with a proviso 
that the rate of 6 per cent shall apply to all taxable incomes up 
to $4,000. 

A married person, for example, with a net income of $6,000 
would pay 6 per cent normal tax on $4,000 and 2 per cent 
supertax on the excess over $5,000. Corporations are sub- 
jected to the same normal rate of 12 per cent as to all profits 
distributed as dividends or paid on indebtedness or used to pur- 
chase liberty bonds. On the amount retained in the corporate 
business the rate is 18 per cent. This is in lieu of the so-called 
Jones amendment in the present law relating to the taxation 
of undistributed profits. Corporations are allowed deductions 
for all interest on indebtedness under the proposed change. 
Losses in transactions entered into for profit, whether consti- 
tuting a business or not, are now made deductible. Certain 
specific allowances for amortization of buildings, machinery, 
and so forth, erected for war purposes, directly or indirectly, 
but whieh will be of little or no use after the war, are pro- 
posed. Domestic corporations are allowed a deduction of 
$2,000 under a new provision of the bill. It is clear that the 
income and excess or war profits levy, large as it is proposed, 
will leave business a much higher level of profits than the 
normal prewar level. This will enable business concerns to 
deal with high-priced inventories, the high price of labor, and 
to grow and expand. 

Mr. Speaker, the war-profits and excess-profits provision is 
based upon the view, now universally agreed to, that it is 
entirely justifiable for the Government to take the chief por- 
tion of abnormal profits arising during the war for the pay- 
ment of war expenditures. Some 14 nations have enacted such 
measures, and they are cheerfully acquiesced in by all citizens. 
It is true that any excess or war profits act that may be de- 
vised will necessarily be lacking in equity and scientific accu- 
racy in many individual cases. The principal feature of equity 
is that no citizen should desire or be permitted to make and 
keep abnormal or colossal profits out of this awful war, but 
that most of the excess above normal profits should go into 
the Treasury. ‘This method of taxation is therefore a tempo- 
rary war measure and is offered as the most feasible method ef 
reaching this class of profits. 

The controlling purpose of the law is to ascertain the amount 
of profits of a given concern tn excess of its fair normal level 
of profits prior to the war and take 80 per cent of the excess 
for the Treasury. This is the war-profits provision. It can 
be administered without injustice as to normal business, but 
there is difficulty in applying this general principle to what is 
known as “exceptional business,” wherein there are different 
elements of capitalization and different income-producing fac- 
tors other than “ capital invested.” The proposed revenue bill 
undertakes to confer the fullest latitude possible in a statute 
on the Treasury to deal with individual cases and classes of 
cases of exceptional business in the light of the particular 
circumstances. The Treasury is authorized to adopt different 
rules of computation to the end that the same relative standard 
with respect to “ capital invested” and income may be arrived 
at that is prescribed for normal business. In no other way can 
equity and equality under this tax method be secured. Th: 
net income, for the purpose of this tax, is computed on the 
same basis as income for the purpose of the income tax. ‘The 
present excess-profits liw is retained with some modifications. 
The rates are increased, so that under the present bill they are 
as follows: Thirty-five per cent of the amount of the net income 
in excess of 8 per cent of the invested capital plus $3,000, and 
not in excess of 15 per cent of the invested capital; 50 per cent 
of the amount of the net income in excess of 15 per cent of the 
invested capital and not in excess of 20 per cent; and 70 per 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per cent 
of such capital. The war and excess-profits provisions are in 
the alternative, Whichever method produces the largest reve- 
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nue yield is applied. It is estimated that 90 per cent of the 

-ases will fall under the war-profits provision. The 8 per cent 
provision of the present law, which applies to salaries and 
similar incomes as to the excess over $6,000, is repealed. 

Provisions for relief to corporations with invested capital of 
less than $50,000 are proposed. Another class of corporations 
whose invested capital is not a material or the principal income- 
producing factor are made subject to a flat tax of 20 per cent 
upon the amount of net income in excess of $3,000, in lieu of the 
regular excess and war profits provisions. Corporations, how- 
ever, though falling within this class, who derive 50 per cent or 
more of their gross income from the performance of Government 
contracts, or from commissions connected with the same, are 
denied this classification. None can take advantage of it unless 
their invested capital is less than $100,000. The capital per- 
centage exemption rate under the excess-profits act is made a flat 
§ per cent in lieu of the present 7 to 9 per cent. All corpora- 
tions exempt under the Seaedan law are likewise exempt 
under the excess and war profits provisions. 

Under the war-profits provision the prewar period comprises 
the calendar years 1911-12-13, or if a corporation was not in 
existence during the whole of such period, then as many of such 
years during the whole of which the corporation was in exist- 
ence. Each corporation under this method is allowed a specific 
exemption of $3,000 in addition to its average prewar earnings. 
Corporations which have increased or decreased their capital 
since the prewar period will apply 10 per cent as an allowance or 
deduction, as the case may be. If a corporation was not in exist- 
ence during the whole of any one calendar year during the pre- 
war period, or if it had no net income for that period, or if its 
prewar earnings were less than 10 per cent of its invested capital 
for the calendar year, it can have in lieu a deduction of 10 per 
cent of its invested capital for the taxable year, plus $3,000. In- 
dividuals and partnerships are exempt from the operation of the 
proposed war and excess profits provisions. The graduated in- 
come surtax on individuals is expected to equalize the condi- 
tion thus created. 

Cases of hardship are taken care of by certain new provisions 
conferring on the Treasury authority to deal with them accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances and within certain limits 
prescribed by the provisions of the bill. It will be seen that 
the entire provisions of the war and excess-profits measure are 
designed to allow each business concern a fair and reasonable 
profit as a basis and then tax rather vigorously the excess. 
This plan should result in the greatest measure of relative fair- 
ness among the taxpayers and the minimum of injustice or 
hardship in particular cases. The proposed measure creates a 
board of tax advisers in the Treasury Department to deal with 
all exceptional cases such as have been described. No business 
concern, therefore, should have any apprehension as to dis- 
criminatory treatment under the operation of the law, because 
he is assured in advance of just, equitable, and impartial action 
by the Treasury in applying the law to his business profits. 
England expects to levy $1,500,000,000 of excess profits for this 
fiscal year. Our country is far more able to pay $3,200,000,000 
without business injury or disturbance. 

The estate or inheritance tax comes next. This tax is based 
upon the doctrine that since the citizens derives the right to 
transmit property from the laws of the country it is not unjust 
that in exercising this privilege a fair contribution should be 
made for the support of the Federal and State Governments. 
The States now derive about $35,000,000 from: this source. It 
is estimated that the Federal Government will derive $140,- 
000,000 for a full year. England for many years has been col- 
lecting $135,000,000 from estates and inheritances. The aggre- 
gate tax imposed in this country is therefore comparatively 
moderate. The burden of the State inheritance systems rests 
upon the collateral beneficiary. Since three-fourths of all prop- 
erty passing by death goes to lineal descendants, it was deemed 
justifiable that the Federal Government should impose a sub- 
stantial graduated system of rates on the net estate itself. 

The Federal law exempts estates under $50,000. One-half of 
all property passing by death falls under this exemption pro- 
vision. The bill now pending makes a general increase in the 
estate tax rates, raising the bottom rate from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent on that part of a net estate of $100,000 which exceeds 
$50,000, with corresponding increases, with the result that the 
top rate on that part of net estates exceeding $10,000,000 is in- 
creased from 25 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, the policy of the tax on transportation and other 
facilities finds precedents in our Civil War revenue acts and in 
most of the war-revenue laws of European countries at the 
present time. The amount of tax sought through these agencies 
is comparatively less than that now imposed in other countries, 
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The rate on transportation of freight remains at 3 per cent. The 
rate on express matter continues at 1 cent for each 20-cent pay- 
ment as in the present law. The rate on Pullman accommoda- 
tions is reduced from 10 per cent to 8 per cent, on recommenda- 
tion of the Director General of Railroads. The flat 5 per cent 
rate on telegraph and telephone messages is graduated under 
the proposed bill according to the amount of the charge for each 
message. 

Some readjustments, as well as material increases of rates, 
are made with respect to the tax on beverages. The tax on dis- 
tilled spirits is increased from $3.20 to $8 per gallon, while the 
tax on such beverages used for manufacturing purpose is in- 
creased from $2.20 to $4.40 per gallon. In the case of all other 
beverages, except soft drinks, the rates under existing law are 
doubled. As to soft drinks, it is now proposed to levy a tax of 
30 per cent upon the manufacturers’, producers’, or importers’ 
selling price of cereal beverages, and 20 per cent upon the manu- 
facturers’, producers’, or importers’ selling price of all other 
soft drinks. This method is substituted for the gallon basis upon 
which the present law imposes the tax. Soft drinks compounded 
or mixed at the soda fountain, ice-cream parlor, or similar place, 
and ice cream and ice-cream compounds, when sold for con- 
sumption as a business is subjected to a tax of 2 cents for each 
10 cents or fraction thereof of the selling price, but in case of 
sales amounting to 7 cents or less the tax is 1 cent. 

The tax on cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, and other manufactures 
thereof has been doubled in the case of cigarettes and some cigars 
and substantially increased in all other respects. Large exemp- 
tion privileges are eliminated, and a floor tax as to retailers is 
inserted, 

The tax on admissions is increased from 1 cent to 2 cents 
for each 10 cents or fraction thereof paid for such admis- 
sion. In cases where persons in the naval or military service 
are admitted free by the proprietor no tax is imposed. The tax 
upon dues or membership fees to any social, athletic, or sport- 
ing club is increased from 10 per cent to 20 per cent, where the 
annual dues exceed $10 per annum, and also upon initiation fees 
amounting to more than $10. 

A more extended and comprehensive system of excise taxes is 
imposed in the revenue bill which has passed the House. This 
embraces a luxury schedule which is set out in two classifica- 
tions. The first classification, which is taxed 10 per cent, re- 
lates to articles which constitute luxuries by reason of their 
nature, such as jewelry, valuable furs, yachts, liveries, hunting 
garments, tapestries, and so forth. The second classification 
relates to articles deemed luxuries by reason of the price at 
which sold, with respect to which a tax of 20 per cent is imposed 
on the amount paid in excess of the price fixed in the bill. To 
illustrate: A tax of 20 per cent in each instance is imposed on 
the price paid by the consumer for carpets in excess of $5 per 
square yard; purses in excess of $7.50; valises in excess of $25; 
umbrellas and parasols in excess of $4; men’s and boys’ suits 
in excess of $50; women’s and misses’ cloaks, suits, and coats in 
excess of $50; women’s and misses’ dresses in excess of $40 
women’s and misses’ hats in excess of $15; men’s and boys’ hats 
in excess of $5; men’s, women’s, boys’, and misses’ boots and 
shoes in excess of $10; men’s and boys’ neckties and neckwear 
in excess of $2; and so forth. This luxury tax was first intro- 
duced in F rance during last year. It has since been adopted in 
England and is now proposed here. The tax has the twofoll 
purpose of providing revenue and reducing extravagance. This 
is upon the theory that such expenditures should be diverted as 
much as possible to war purposes. <A luxury-tax schedule wi! 
doubtless be perfected and developed and made a permanent 
peace tax, at least until the war debt has been measurably wiped 
out. 

The list of special taxes embraced in the bill is very similar 
to the system of special taxes found in the Civil War revenue 
act. The same may be said of the stamp taxes in the present 
law and which are reenacted in the proposed bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the somewhat brief review and comment I have 
made with respect to our system of war-revenue taxation as 
existing and proposed clearly shows that the tax imposed in 
each case and class of cases is based on both precedent and 
experience, either in this country or in other important com- 
mercial countries. Our income-tax law is to be found in more 
than 50 countries and States, and the present statute on this 
subject is everywhere recognized as superior to any other income- 
tax act now in existence. The war and excess-profits measure 
is in operation in more than 14 countries. The estate tax is 
one of the oldest tax methods in existence and is universal 
in its use. The transportation and the gross-receipts taxes are 
recognized war measures in almost all the twenty-odd nations 
at war, The beverage and stamp taxes, in their chief provisions, 
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posing income taxation by apportionment. ‘The effect of this 
political ard sectional by-play under the operation of a tax law 
would be to impose a head tax, so that the wealthiest individual 
would pay no more than the pauper, as a rule. This baseless 
theory ignores the real question of where income is produced 
aod assumes that it is produced where it happens to be returned 
Tor taxntion, 

The sophistry of this whole matter has been so completely 
exposed by that great stand-pat Republican statesman, Hon. 
Elihu Root, in his letter to State Senator Davenport on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1910, urging the New York Legislature to ratify the 
fincome-tax amendment to the Constitution, that I read it as 


ihe most complete and crushing reply to every little sectional 
of the country. 


politician who sticks his head up in any part 
Mr. Root asserted: 

It is sald that a very iarge part of ony income tax under the amend- 
ment would be paid by citizens of New York. That is undoubtedly true, 
but there is all the more reason why our legislature should take special 
care to exclude every narrow and selfish motive from influence upon its 
netion and should consider the proposal in a spirit of broad national 
patriotism and should act upon it for the best interests of the whole 
conntry,. 

The main reason why the citizens of New York will pay so large a 
part of the tax is that New Yerk City is the chief financial and com- 
mercial center of a great country, with vast resources and industrial 
activity. For many years Americans ngaged in developing the wealth 
of all parts of the country have becn going to New York to secure 
capital and market their securities and to buy their supplies. Thou- 
sande of men who have amassed fortunes in all sorts of enté rprises in 
other States have gone to New York to live, because they like the life 
of the city or because their distant enterprises require representation 
nt the financial center. The incomes of New York are in a great meas- 
ure derived from the country at large. A continual stream of wealth 
sets toward the great city from the mines and manufactories and rail- 
roads outside of New York. The United States 1s no longer a mere 
group of separate coramunities embraced ia a political union; it has 
become a product of organic growth, a vast industrial organization 
covering and including the whole country; and the relation of New 
York City to the whole organization of which it is a part is the great 
source of her wealth and the chief reason why her citizens will pay so 
great a part of an income tax. We have the wealth because bebind the 
city stands the country. We ought to be willing to share the burdens 
of the National Government in the same proportion in which we share 
its benefits 

This broad, sound, and patriotic Seetement of Senator Root 
npplies in almost equal measure to such great industrial and 
financial centers as Philadelphia, Chicago, ‘and Boston. 

Mr. Speaker, to one familiar with our present tax laws little 
difficulty will be experienced in grasping and readily under- 
standing this bill which has passed the House. The bill in tts 
chief effects does four things: First, in a general way it prac- 
tically doubles most of the existing tax rates; second, inserts a 
war-profits provision in the alternative with the present excess- 
profits law ; third, codifies the income and estate tax provisions ; 
fourth, adds a so-called luxury schedule of taxes. There are, 
of course, minor administrative changes or insertions here and 
there in the bill, as well as certain other additional or modify- 
ing provisions, but which are not generally of a fundamental 
nature. It will be seen that the language of the income and 
estute tax statutes is retained almost entirely intact. 

livery member of the Committee on Ways and Means knows 
that it was the intention and controlling motive of the comiit- 
tee (o apportion taxes equitably in all its work of drafting and 
reporting the present revenue measure, and that not a serious 
hint or suggestion calculated to help one section or hurt an- 
other was heard. The bill also contains many safegusrds 
against any inequities that may arise from its operation with 
respect to individual taxpayers. The income tax comes first in 
the bill. Most civilized countries now have this tax. Its un- 
derlying principle is that every anges n should pay in proportion 
to his ability, and that net income is the best measure of such 
ability. The income tax, with the excess-profits tax superin- 
posed on it as a basis, is the backbone of our financial system, 
as it is in England, and as the income tax alone must be in 
both countries in the future. 

Many complain of the complicated nature of an income-tax 
Jaw. HKquity and simplicity should be the prime requisites of 
mny tax law. To secure equity it is necessary, on account of our 
complicated business conditions, to insert numerous saving pro- 
visions, exceptions, and qualifications in the general provisions 
of the law. These produce the principal complications com- 
plained of. The taxpayer must realize, therefore, that in the 
endeavor of Congress to make his tax burdens equitable it has 
proceeded as far as possible to secure the maximum of equity 
with the minimum of complexity, notwithstanding the fact that 
in this endeaver complexities increase as the equities increase. 

It is estimated that 615,000 individuals had a net income of 
$4,000 or over for the year 1917, and 2,440,000 had incomes of 
$1,000 and $2,000 to $4,000, according to whether single or 
married. As showing the ability of the country to pay taxes, 
the total aggregate net income returned by individuals and cor- 
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porations subject to income tax for the years 1915-1917 and 
the estimated amount for 1918 is near $45,000,000,000. Fiom 
this entire amount the Government has derived in income 
and excess-profits taxes thus far less than $3,500,000,000. The 
added income and excess-profits tax levy for 1918, estimated at 
$5,500,000,000, would make a combined levy from these sources 
of $9,000,000,000 for these four years, leaving to the taxpayers 
of the country $36,000,000,000 net profit. To the person who is 
willing to keep an account of his gross profits and the expenses 
of producing them, a five-minute study of an income-tax return 
will enable him to fill it out without delay or inconvenience. 
There is scarcely any material change In the provisions of the 
present income tax law, save of a minor administrative character 
here and there. The marked increase in the rates is the distin- 
guishing feature of this part of the new bill. The exemptions 
and deductions are virtually the same as existing law. The 
normal tax on individuals is fixed at 12 per cent, with a proviso 
that the rate of 6 per cent shall apply to all taxable incomes up 
to $4,000. 

A married person, for example, with a net income of $6,000 
would pay 6 per cent normal tax on $4,000 and 2 per cent 
supertax on the excess over $5,000. Corporations are sub- 
jected to the same normal rate of 12 per cent as to all profits 
distributed as dividends or paid on indebtedness or used to pur- 
chase liberty bonds. On the amount retained in the corporate 
business the rate is 18 per cent. This is in lieu of the so-called 
Jones amendment in the present law relating to the taxation 
of undistributed profits. Corporations are allowed deductions 
for all interest on indebtedness under the proposed change. 
Losses in transactions entered into for profit, whether consti- 
tuiing a business or not, are now made deductible. Certain 
specific allowances for amortization of buildings, machinery, 
and so forth, erected for war purposes, directly or indirectly, 
but which will be of little or no use after the war, are pro- 
posed. Domestic corporations are allowed a deduction of 
$2,000 under a new provision of the bill. It is clear that the 
income and excess or war profits levy, large as it is proposed, 
will leave business a much higher level of profits than the 
normal prewar level. This will enable business concerns to 
deal with high-priced inventories, the high price of labor, and 
to grow and expand. 

Mr. Speaker, the war-profits and excess-profits provision is 
based upon the view, now universally agreed to, that it is 
entirely justifiable for the Government to take the chief por- 
tion of abnormal profits arising during the war for the pay- 
ment of war expenditures. Some 14 nations have enacted such 
measures, and they are cheerfully acquiesced in by all citizens. 
It is true that any excess or war profits act that may be de- 
vised will necessarily be lacking in equity and scientific accu- 
racy in many individual cases. The principal feature of equity 
is that no citizen should desire or be permitted to make and 
keep abnormal or colossal profits out of this awful war, but 
that most of the excess above normal profits should go into 
the Treasury. This method of taxation is therefore a tempo- 
rary war measure and is offered as the most feasible method of 
reaching this class of profits. 

The controlling purpose of the law is to ascertain the amount 
of profits of a given concern in excess of its fair normal level 
of profits prior to the war and take 80 per cent of the excess 
for the Treasury. This is the war-profits provision. It can 
be administered without injustice as to normal business, but 
there is difficulty in applying this general principle to what is 
known as “exceptional business,” wherein there are different 
elements of capitalization and different income-producing fac- 
tors other than “ capital invested.” The proposed revenue bill 
undertakes to confer the fullest latitude possible in e statute 
on the Treasury to deal with individual cases and classes of 
eases of exceptional business in the light of the particular 
circumstances. The Treasury is authorized to adopt different 
rules of computation to the end that the same relative standar« 
with respect to “ capital invested” and income may be arrived 
at that is prescribed for normal business. In no other way can 
equity and equality under this tax method be secured. The 
net income, for the purpose of this tax, is computed on the 
same basis as income for the purpose of the income tax. The 
present excess-profits law is retained with some modifications. 
The rates are increased, so that under the present bill they are 
as follows: Thirty-five per cent of the amount of the net income 
in excess of 8 per cent of the invested capital plus $3,000, and 
not in excess of 15 per cent of the invested capital; 50 per cent 
of the amount of the net income in excess of 15 per cent of the 
invested capital and not in excess of 20 per cent; and 70 per 
cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per cent 
of such capital. The war and excess-profits provisions are in 
the alternative. Whichever method produces the largest reve- 
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nue yield is applied. It is estimated that 90 per cent of the 
cases will fall under the war-profits provision, The 8 per cent 
provision of the present law, which applies to salaries and 
similar incomes as to the excess over $6,000, is repealed. 

Provisions for relief to corporations with invested capital of 
less than $50,000 are proposed. Another class of corporations 
whose invested capital is not a material or the principal income- 
producing factor are made subject to a flat tax of 20 per cent 
upon the amount of net income in excess of $3,000, in lieu of the 
regular excess and war profits provisions. Corporations, how- 
ever, though falling within this class, who derive 50 per cent or 
more of their gross income from the performance of Government 
contracts, or from commissions connected with the same, are 
denied this classification. None can take advantage of it unless 
their invested capital is less than $100,000. The capital per- 
centage exemption rate under the excess-profits act is made a flat 
§ per cent in lieu of the present 7 to 9 per cent. All corpora- 
tions exempt under the income-tax law are likewise exempt 
under the excess and war profits provisions. 

Under the war-profits provision the prewar period comprises 
the calendar years 1911-12-13, or if a corporation was not in 
existence during the whole of such period, then as many of such 
years during the whole of which the corporation was in exist- 
ence. Each corporation under this method is allowed a specific 
exemption of $3,000 in addition to its average prewar earnings. 
Corporations which have increased or decreased their capital 
since the prewar period will apply 10 per cent as an allowance or 
deduction, as the case may be. If a corporation was not in exist- 
ence during the whole of any one calendar year during the pre- 
war period, or if it had no net income for that period, or if its 
prewar earnings were less than 10 per cent of its invested capital 
for the calendar year, it can have in lieu a deduction of 10 per 
cent of its invested capital for the taxable year, plus $3,000. In- 
dividuals and partnerships are exempt from the operation of the 
proposed war and excess profits provisions. The graduated in- 
come surtax on individuals is expected to equalize the condi- 
tion thus created. . 

Cases of hardship are taken care of by certain new provisions 
conferring on the Treasury authority to deal with them accord- 
ing to the particular circumstances and within certain limits 
prescribed by the provisions of the bill. It will be seen that 
the entire provisions of the war and excess-profits measure are 
designed to allow each business concern a fair and reasonable 
profit as a basis and then tax rather vigorously the excess. 
This plan should result in the greatest measure of relative fair- 
ness among the taxpayers and the minimum of injustice or 
hardship in particular cases. The proposed measure creates a 
board of tax advisers in the Treasury Department to deal with 
all exceptional cases such as have been described. No business 
concern, therefore, should have any apprehension as to dis- 
criminatory treatment under the operation of the law, because 
he is assured in advance of just, equitable, and impartial action 
by the Treasury in applying the law to his business profits. 
England expects to levy $1,500,000,000 of excess profits for this 
fiscal year. Our country is far more able to pay $3,200,000,000 
without business injury or disturbance. 

The estate or inheritance tax comes next. This tax is based 
upon the doctrine that since the citizens derives the right to 
transmit property from the laws of the country it is not unjust 
that in exercising this privilege a fair contribution should be 
made for the support of the Federal and State Governments. 
The States now derive about $35,000,000 from this source. It 
is estimated that the Federal Government will derive $140,- 
000,000 for a full year. England for many years has been col- 
lecting $135,000,000 from estates and inheritances. The aggre- 
gate tax imposed in this country is therefore comparatively 
moderate. The burden of the State inheritance systems rests 
upon the collateral beneficiary. Since three-fourths of all prop- 
erty passing by death goes to lineal descendants, it was deemed 
justifiable that the Federal Government should impose a sub- 
stantial graduated system of rates on the net estate itself, 

The Federal law exempts estates under $50,000. One-half of 
all property passing by death falls under this exemption pro- 
vision. The bill now pending makes a general increase in the 
estate tax rates, raising the bottom rate from 2 per cent to 3 per 
cent on that part of a net estate of $100,000 which exceeds 
$50,000, with corresponding increases, with the result that the 
top rate on that part of net estates exceeding $10,000,000 is in- 
creased from 25 per cent to 40 per cent. 

Mr. Speaker, the policy of the tax on transportation and other 
facilities finds precedents in our Civil War revenue acts and in 
most of the war-revenue laws of European countries at the 
present time. The amount of tax sought through these agencies 
is comparatively less than that now imposed in other countries. 
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The rate on transportation of freight remains at 3 per cent. The 
rate on express matter continues at 1 cent for each 20-cent pay- 
ment as in the present law. The rate on Pullman accommoda- 
tions is reduced from 10 per cent to 8 per cent, on recommenda- 
tion of the Director General of Railroads. The flat 5 per cent 
rate on telegraph and telephone messages is graduated under 
the proposed bill according to the amount of the charge for each 
message. 

Some readjustments, as well as material increases of rates, 
are made with respect to the tax on beverages. The tax on dis- 
tilled spirits is increased from $3.20 to $8 per gallon, while the 
tax on such beverages used for manufacturing purpose is in- 
creased from $2.20 to $4.40 per gallon. In the case of all other 
beverages, except soft drinks, the rates under existing law are 
doubled. As to soft drinks, it is now proposed to levy a tax of 
30 per cent upon the manufacturers’, producers’, or importers’ 
selling price of cereal beverages, and 20 per cent upon the manu- 
facturers’, producers’, or importers’ selling price of all other 
soft drinks. This method is substituted for the gallon basis upon 
which the present law imposes the tax. Soft drinks compounded 
or mixed at the soda fountain, ice-cream parlor, or similar place, 
and ice cream and ice-cream compounds, when sold for con- 
sumption as a business is subjected to a tax of 2 cents for each 
10 cents or fraction thereof of the selling price, but in case of 
sales amounting to 7 cents or less the tax is 1 cent. 

The tax on cigars, cigarettes, tobacco, and other manufactures 
thereof has been doubled in the case of cigarettes and some cigars 
and substantially increased in all other respects. Large exemp- 
tion privileges are eliminated, and a floor tax as to retailers is 
inserted, 

The tax on admissions is increased from 1 cent to 2 cents 
for each 10 cents or fraction thereof paid for such admis- 
sion. In cases where persons in the naval or military service 
are admitted free by the proprietor no tax is imposed. The tax 
upon dues or membership fees to any social, athletic, or sport- 
ing club is increased from 10 per cent to 20 per cent, where the 
annual dues exceed $10 per annum, and also upon initiation fees 
amounting to more than $10. 

A more extended and comprehensive system of excise taxes is 
imposed in the revenue bill which has passed the House. This 
embraces a luxury schedule which is set out in two classifica- 
tions. The first classification, which is taxed 10 per cent, re- 
lates to articles which constitute luxuries by reason of their 
nature, such as jewelry, valuable furs, yachts, liveries, hunting 
garments, tapestries, and so forth. The second classification 
relates to articles deemed luxuries by reason of the price at 
which sold, with respect to which a tax of 20 per cent is imposed 
on the amount paid in excess of the price fixed in the bill. To 
illustrate: A tax of 20 per cent in each instance is imposed on 
the price paid by the consumer for carpets in excess of $5 per 
square yard; purses in excess of $7.50; valises in excess of $25; 
umbrellas and parasols in excess of $4; men’s and boys’ suits 
in excess of $50; women’s and misses’ cloaks, suits, and coats in 
excess of $50; women’s and misses’ dresses in excess of $40; 
women’s and misses’ hats in excess of $15; men’s and boys’ hats 
in excess of $5; men’s, women’s, boys’, and misses’ boots and 
shoes in excess of $10; men’s and boys’ neckties and neckwear 
in excess of $2; and so forth. This luxury tax was first intro- 
duced in France during !ast year. It has since been adopted in 
England and is now pru,osed here. The tax has the twofold 
purpose of providing revenue and reducing extravagance. This 
is upon the theory that such expenditures should be diverted as 
much as possible to war purposes. A luxury-tax schedule will 
doubtless be perfected and developed and made a permanent 
peace tax, at least until the war debt has been measurably wiped 
out. 

The list of special taxes embraced in the bill is very similar 
to the system of special taxes found in the Civil War revenue 
act. The same may be said of the stamp taxes in the present 
law and which are reenacted in the proposed bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the somewhat brief review and comment I have 
made with respect to our system of war-revenue taxation as 
existing and proposed clearly shows that the tax imposed in 
each case and class of cases is based on both precedent and 
experience, either in this country or in other important com- 
mercial countries. Our income-tax law is to be found in more 
than 50 countries and States, and the present statute on this 
subject is everywhere recognized as superior to any other income- 
tax act now in existence. The war and excess-profits measure 
is in operation in more than 14 countries. The estate tax is 
one of the oldest tax methods in existence and is universal 
in its use. The transportation and the gross-receipts taxes are 
recognized war measures in almost all the twenty-odd nations 
at war, The beverage and stamp taxes, in their chief provisions, 
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shadow was over '.s last winter and spring. We are able to speak 
about that weapon freely now, for the peril is over. There is plenty 
of food in the laud and we are on the brink of harvest. It is morally 
certain that to the end of the war, whenever it may come, there will 
be no return of the specter of starvation. Only those in the inner 
councils of the ministry of food know how that specter haunted us last 
winter, how perilously near we were to disaster, how our fate and the 
fate of our allies hung upon the capacity of the United States to 
feed us. 

There was one Gark period when it seemed that it could not be done. 
The harvest of last vear in the United States was 9 per cent below the 
average, and the normal export of food from the United States is only 
7 per cent of the total production. That is to say, the harvest was 2 
per cent below the country’s normal home consumption. But some- 
thing little short of a miracle was performed. The United States 
poured into the countries of the allies 10,000,000 tons of food and 
saved them in the economic field as her soldiers have helped to save 
them on the battle field. In all the achievements of the war there has 
been nothing more remarkable than this, and in any true estimate of 
the personal triumphs of the war there is none that would rank above 
that of Mr. Hoover, who is now on a visit to this country, and the 
allies generally to arrange what the President calls the “common 
table.” 

But Mr. Hoover would himself be the first to disclaim the credit for 
the miracie, It belongs to the American people who, at his inspiration, 
voluntarily gave up the use of wheaten flour in order that the allied 
armies and peoples might be tided over the critical months of spring 
and early summer. There is no precedent for a self-denying ordinance 
imposed on such a scale. 

It was the business of the Department of Agriculture to see 
to the production of foodstuffs and feed, increasing it to every 
ounce possible, and the business of the Food Administration to 
regulate and control the distribution of the food when pro- 
duced. The fact that our armies at home and abroad, as well 
as the armies of our allies, have been fed and are being fed 
liberally and regularly, and the further fact that our civilian 
population and that of our allied countries has been kept paci- 
fied, if not always satisfied, is due to the administration of the 
powers granted by this Congress under the food-control legisla- 
tion enacted last year. The production of the food necessary 
to solve this tremendous problem is another story and forms an 
interesting and brilliant chapter in the history of the world 
war and our participation in it. 

As a member of the Committee on Agriculture of the House, I 
have taken a deep interest in the work of the Department of 
Agriculture, and I shall endeavor to give a brief summary of the 
work of the department in meeting the emergency that con- 
fronted this country and the world in the spring of 1917 regard- 
ing food and feeds. 

PREWAR REOKGANIZATION AND LEGISLATION. 

It is fortunate, indeed, that the Department of Agriculture 
Was prepared to meet the shock of a world war. In 1915 the 
Secretary of Agriculture asked for and obtained authority of 
Congress to reorganize the department by establishing a more 
effective and workable grouping of department activities. This 
reorganization was promptly effected, and simultaneously there 
were enacted several laws the administration of which was 
intrusted to the Department of Agriculture and which laws 
marked an epoch in agricultural legislation. They were the 
cooperative agricultural extension act, the cotton-futures act, 
the United States warehouse act, and the Federal goed-roads 
act. 

The new banking and currency law, the Federal farm-loan 
law, and the vocational-education law, all enacted since 1915 
and before or contemporaneous with our entry into the war, 
contributed to the legislative program that enabled the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be prepared for war-time conditions. 

Under the provisions of the cooperative agricultural extension 
act, enacted in 1914, there were appointed and acting in the 
2,800 agricultural counties of the United States 2,400 county 
agents and assistants and 1,200 demonstration agents when we 
entered the war. In addition there are 170 counties of the 
South that have negro farm agents and demonstration agents, 
and in the home-economies work of the department there are 
acting 190 urban home-demonstration agents in the larger cities. 
There was a total of approximately 5,500 men and women co- 
operatively employed by the Department of Agriculture and the 
State agricultural colleges when we entered war, and through 
this force of trained men and women, moving about among our 
agricultural people, bringing to them by demonstration in the 
field and in the home, by groups and individuals, the scientific 
and practical information accumulated by the Department of 
Agriculture, it was possible at once to enlist the patriotic efforts 
of all our people to increased production and effective conserva- 
tion. And it is through this group of men and women that the 
department to-day is able to reach practically every agricultural 
community in the United States with its suggestions and advice 
on war-time agricultural problems. 

Equipped with this splendid organization, reaching to every 
nook and corner-of the country, cooperating with all the State 
agricultural departments and all agricultural colleges, the 
United States Department of Agriculture went into the war 
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with a war-time organization. In addition to the cooperative 

agricultural extension act, the following legislative enactments 

of the preceding four years, supplemented by additional agri- 

cultural war measures which will be referred to hereafter, 

made possible the prompt mobilization of American agriculture. 
PREWAR LEGISLATION FOR AGRICULTURE. 

(a) The cotton-futures act of August 18, 1914, reenacted 
with amendments in the agricultural appropriation act for the 
fiscal year 1917, has resulted in the establishment of definite 
standards for cotton, has made possible the supervision of the 
operations of the futures exchanges, and has placed cotton 
trading on a sounder basis. 

(b) The United States grain-standards act, which was in- 
cluded in the agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 
1917 and 1918, is bringing about uniformity in grading, is 
enabling the farmer to obtain a fairer price for his product and 
to improve its quality, and is preventing or diminishing mate- 
rially the shipment of adulterated grain. 

(c) The United States warehouse act, also included in the agri- 
cultural appropriation act for 1917 and 1918, authorizes the 
Department of Agriculture to license bonded warehouses which 
handle certain agricultural products. It makes possible the 
issuance of reliable and easily negotiable warehouse receipts, 
promotes the better storing of farm products, and encourages the 
standardizing of storages and of marketing processes. 

(d) The Federal farm-loan act was approved July 17, 1916. 
It creates a banking system which reaches intimately into the 
rural districts, operates on terms suited to a farmer's needs 
under sympathetic management, introduces business methods 
into farm finances, brings order out of chaos, reduces the cost 
of handling farm loans, places upon the market mortgages which 
are a safe investment for private funds, attracts into agricul- 
tural operations a fair share of the capital of the Nation, and 
reduces interest. 

(e) A provision in the Federal reserve act, approved Decem- 
ber 23, 19138, authorized national banks to lend money on farm 
mortgages and recognized the peculiar needs of the farmer by 
giving his paper a maturity period of six months. 

(f) The Federal good-roads act, approved July 11, 1916, pro- 
vides for cooperation between the Federal Government and the 
States in the construction of rural post roads and of roads and 
trails within or partly within the national forests. It has con- 
duced to the establishment of a more effective highway ma- 
chinery in each State, strongly influenced the development of 
good-road building along right lines, stimulated larger produc- 
tion and better marketing, promoted a fuller and more attractive 
rural life, added greatly to the convenience and economic wel- 
fare of all the people, and strengthened the national founda- 
tions. It appropriates from the Federal Treasury the following 
amounts to be expended in cooperation with the States in the 
construction and improvement of rural post roads: For the fiscal 
year 1917, $5,000,000; 1918S, $10,000,000; 1919, $15,000,000; 
1920, $20,000,000; 1921, $25,000,000; total, $75,000,000. As the 
States are required to make available at least an equal amount 
or its equivalent in labor and materials there will be available 
not less than $150,000,000 for cooperative construction work 
extending over a period of five years. 








WHEN THE WAR CAME. 

Three days after our entry into the war representatives of 
all the agricultural forces of the United States, headed by Secre- 
tary Houston of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
sat in a conference at St. Louis and drew up a program of food 
production and conservation the substantial part of which, 
within four months, had been enacted into law, and the wisdom 
of which has been fully proven by results attained. 

To carry out this program the following legislation 
enacted by Congress: 

WAR-TIME LEGISLATION FOR AGRICULTURE. 

(a) The *ood-control act of August 10, 1917, vesting in the 
President regulatory powers, in considerable part of a commer- 
cial nature, to be exercised through an emergency organization 
rather than through an existing department to deal with special 
and urgent national and international food problems growing out 
of the war. The provisions of the food-controi act, so far as they 
relate to food and feedstuffs, are executed by the Food Adminis- 
trator. 

(b) The food-production act of August 10, 1917, an act “to 
provide further for the national security and defense by stimu- 
lating agriculture and facilitating the distribution of agricul- 
tural products,” 
ture and carried an appropriation of $11,346,400 for the follow- 
ing purposes: 

1. The prevention, control, and eradication of the diseases 
and pests of live stock; the enlargement of live-stock produc- 
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tion; and the conservation and utilization of meat, poultry, 
dairy. and ether animal products, $885,000. 
> storing, and furnishing seeds for cash at cost 


2. Procuring, 
to farmers in restricted areas where emergency conditions pre- 
Vail, 82,500,000, 

4. The prevention, control, and eradication of insects and 
plant diseases injurious to agriculture, and the conservation and 
utilization of plant products, $441,000. 

4. The further development of the extension service, which is 
conducted in cooperation with the agricultural colleges in the 
various States, $4,348,400. 

5. Surveys of the food supply of the United States, gathering 
and disseminating information concerning farm products, ex- 
tending and enlarging the market-news services, preventing 
waste of food in storage, in transit, or held for sale, giving 
advice concerning the market movement or distribution of 
perishable products, and investigating and certifying to ship- 
pers the condition as te soundness of fruits, vegetables, and 
other food products received at important central markets, 
$2,522,000. 

6. The development of the information work of the depart- 
ment, enlarging the facilities for dealing with the farm-labor 
problem, and extending the work of the Bureaus of Crop Esti- 
mates, Chemistry, and Biological Survey, $650,000. 

7. With an appropriation of $10,000,000 contained in the food- 
control act, the War Industries Board purchased 120,000 tons 
of nitrate of soda for fertilizer use, and the Department of 
Agriculture is selling it to farmers for cash at cost. 

8. Congress made available $200,000,000 to facilitate the op- 
erations of the Farm Loan Board, because of the unusual de- 
mands on funds which otherwise might have been invested more 
freely in such bonds. 

9. Congress appropriated $4,000,000, in addition to the $2,- 
500,000 in the food-production act, for the purchase and sale 
of seed to farmers for cash at cost. 

10. Under the powers given in the food-control act there has 
been placed under license and control by the Department of Agri- 
culture— 

(a) The ammonia industry. 

(b) The fertilizer industry. 

(c) The farm-equipment industry. 

(ad) The stockyards industry. 

11. Under the selective-service law— 

(a) Skilled farm labor has been given deferred Classification, 
being placed in class 2. 

(b) Assistant and associate managers of necessary agricul- 
tural enterprises have been given deferred classification, being 
placed in class 3. 

(c) Heads of necessary agricultural enterprises have been 
given deferred classification, being placed in class 4, 

(ad) In order to prevent the possibility of a failure of leaders 
in the agricultural field provision has been made for a reserve 
from the first third of agricultural seniors in the agricultural 
colleges, 

12. The Secretary of War requested Congress to give him au 
thority to furlough farmers in the National Army in order that 
they might return to their farms for certain periods if military 
conditions permitted it. The Congress granted the authority. 

‘The food-production act has been continued for the next fiscal 
year and carries an appropriation of nearly $12,000,000. 

RESULTS. 

Through the States Relations Service, which administers the 
cooperative agricultural extension act, 6,000,000 farmers were 
reached during 1917, 3,000,000 through institutes and other meet- 
ings, and 3,000,000 additional through demonstrations and other 
work of county agents. Thus the results of experience and re- 
search in agriculture and home economics are carried virtually 
to every farm and into every farm home in the land. 

The results of these farm demonstrations, conducted through 
county agents, become very apparent when comparison is made 
between the production in 1913 and 1917. In the South, which 
for the first time was able last year to feed itself, the records 
show that— 

(a) The number of bushels of corn increased from 658,252,000 
to 682,643,000. 

(b) The number of bushels of wheat increased from 51,009,- 
000 to 74,857,000, or approximately 50 per cent. 

(c) The number of bushels of oats increased from 97,237,000 
to 120,613,000, an increase of over 50 per cent. 

(d) The number of tons of hay increased from 4,214,000 to 
6,510,000, 

(e) The number of bushels of white potatoes increased from 
17,798,000 to 27,987,000. 

(f) The number of bushels of sweet potatoes increased from 
47,055,000 to 72,870,000. 
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In the Northern and Western States, where the work is rela- 
tively new, the extension work is having splendid influence, 
The records show that— 

(a) During 1917 they assisted approximately 125,000 farmers 
in securing better seed, and it is estimated that this increased 
the production of those farmers by at least 35,000,000 bushels. 

(b) During 1917, as a result of a special campaign, they were 


, able to increase the number of live stock of farmers by 43,405 
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head of cattle, 130,125 head of swine, 148,211 head of sheep, 
and 327,095 head of poultry. 

(c) Seven hundred and fifty-six farmers were aided in se- 
curing tractors, with the result that they increased their pro- 
duction 105,000 acres. 

(d) As a result of a special campaign to use selected corn 
64,000 farmers planted 1,300,000 acres with selected seed, 
24,000 farmers planted 100,000 acres of potatoes with seed 
which were treated for a disease, and 60,000 farmers planted 
1,120,000 acres of oats treated for smut. 

As an example of the work done among women and girls last 
year, the canning effort may be cited. Federal and State leaders 
taught 1,900,000 women and girls to can and dry vegetables and 
fruits. The girls under instructions canned over 14,000,000 con- 
tainers and the women more than 35,000,000 containers. At the 
minimum wholesale price of these products their value aggre- 
gated more than $10,000,000. 

In the boys’ and girls’ club work the youth of the country has 
been interested and trained in better agriculture and home mak- 
ing. 

(a2) More than 800,000 boys and girls in the Northern and 
Western States were enrolled in food-producing and industrial 
clubs last year. An idea of the contribution which the club 
workers made to the Nation’s food supply may be gained from 
the reports of 160,000 who sent in returns from their work. These 
reports show a production of 458,873 bushels of corn, 325,786 
bushels of potatoes, 126,460 pounds of beans, 203,383 pounds of 
grain sorghum, garden produce valued at $1,000,000, 217,160 jars 
of jellies, 1,578,510 quarts of fruits, vegetables, meats, and soups; 
28,864 tons of sugar beets, 106,358 chicks, 35,370 dozens of eggs, 
10,583 hogs, 415 baby beeves, 178 sheep, 599 calves, 346,698 loaves 
of bread, and other products. Other clubs of smaller enroll- 
ment included onion clubs, butter clubs, cow-test and dairy 
record clubs, sweet-corn clubs, wheat clubs, and home-yard 
clubs. The value of food produced per individual member was 
$21.89, while the cost of the club work was only 74 cents a mem- 
ber. 

(b) In the South, 115,745 boys were enrolled in regular clubs, 
while probably 400,000 were reached and helped in food and feed 
production through instructions given by agents in schools and 
community clubs, demonstrations, and so on. It is estimated 
that the value of! food and feed produced by the regular club 
members last year was $4,486,900. Corn produced by the regular 
club members totaled 1,135,516 bushels ; peanuts, 102,688 bushels ; 
potatoes, 67,858 bushels; grain sorghum, 38,756 bushels; wheat, 
1,080 bushels; oats, 3,737 bushels; peas, 6,717 bushels; beans, 
6,233 bushels; hay, 2,171,000 pounds; pork, 2,437,970 pounds; 
beef, 164,064 pounds; poultry, 135,667 fowls; pigs (breeding 
project), 37,101; dairy calves, 1,586; sheep, 183; cotton valued 
at $109,972; production of four-crop clubs (Georgia alone), 
valued at 56,800; miscellaneous products valued at $49,401. 
Negro boys in the “farm-makers’” clubs produced material 
worth $61,077. 

The Bureau of Plant Industry has aided farmers in every sec- 
tion of the country to increase production by— 

(a) Development of new cultural methods. 

(b) Introduction of new crops and improved varieties of ex- 
isting crops. 

(c) Combating the destructive plant diseases. 

Through its seed-stocks committee it is furnishing tested seed 
corn to farmers of the great corn States. Seed has been sold 
at cost for cash to farmers, while reserve stocks have been placed 
in all States yorth of the Ohio River. This bureau, in coopera- 
tion with others of the department, developed a war-food produc- 
tion program for the Nation. It has undertaken an intensive 
campaign to eradicate the common barberry, which harbors 
black rust of wheat and other cereals. It is conducting a suc- 
cessful campaign for the eradication of citrus canker in the Gulf 
States. It has developed varieties of cotton suited to the irri- 
gated sections of the Southwest and established a cotton indus- 
try there now aggregating 150,000 acres. This bureau also took 
an active interest in encouraging home gardening, which is esti- 
mated to have been increased in 1917 by from 200 to 300 per 
cent, 

In a score of ways the Bureau of Plant Industry helped to 
solve the problem of meeting the increased demands for food 
and feeds because of the war. 
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The work of the Bureau of Entomolegy consists in general of— 

(a) Investigations of the life histories and habits of insects 
injurious and beneficial to agriculture, horticulture, and other 
crops and products, forest and shade trees. 

(b) Investigations of insects affecting the health of men and 
domestic animals. j 

(c) Ascertaining the best means of destroying injurious in- 
§ ets. 

(d) Work in systematic entomology and other phases of the 
general science. 

This bureau has contributed its share of war-time activity 
with satisfactory results. It developed control measures for 
the potato-tuber moth in the Pacific Coast States by which losses 
from this insect have been greatly reduced; developed remedies 
for the most important enemies of the sugar beet, including wire- 
worms, webworms, and so forth, with material benefit to the 
industry; developed and demonstrated satisfactory control of 
onion thrips; determined remedial measures for protection of 
truck crops from cutworms; established, with marked success, 
colonies of ladybird beetles, the enemy of plant lice; developed 
the use of powdered arsenate of lead as a satisfactory dry 
poison for tobacco hornworms, cotton worms, and other insects ; 
perfected measures for the mitigation of the boll weevil of cot- 
ton, which work has influenced to an important extent agri- 
cultural practices in the South; made progress in the develop- 
ment of control methods for the sugar-cane borer; determined 
effective and satisfactory control of the grape-berry moth and 
recommended a spray schedule to grape growers; has conducted 
demonstrations on a large scale in the South to instruct farmers 
in the prevention of weevil injury to stored grains; has ren- 
dered assistance to millmen in the protection of mill products 
from insect attack; cooperates with the War Department to 
prevent insect damage to military supplies and stored products; 
has conducted a nation-wide campaign to increase honey pro- 
duction to help meet the shortage in the supply of sugar. There 
are 50 specialists in 383 States, cooperating with the State agri- 
cultural colleges, who are explaining and demonstrating to 
farmers, fruit growers, live-stock men, and others in various 
parts of the country methods of reducing insect losses. 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has intensified its efforts to 
meet war needs and directed its activities teward— 

(2) Stimulating the production of meat, dairy, and poultry 
products. 

(b) Utilization of these foods in the most economical ways. 

(c) Suppression of animal diseases causing an estimated 
of $212,000,000 annually. 

(d) Investigating the wisest use of available feedstuffs for 
live stock. 

(e) Encouraging the more general raising of farm animals. 

Some of the important services this bureau has been able to 
render to meet war conditions follow: 

(a) In 1916 and 1917 caused the early disappearance of a 
dreaded animal plague, vesicular stomatitis, which broke out 
among thousands of horses collected for exportation for mili- 
tary purposes. 
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(b) Eradicated since March, 1913, cattle fever tick from 
211,598 square miles in Southern States, forcing a tick-free 


wedge to the Gulf of Mexico, enabling this immense area to 
begin to do its full share in meat production, and making a 
total of 379,312 square miles released from quarantine since the 
campaign began in 1906, which is over 52 per cent of the total 
aren quarantined. 

(c) Freed since 19138, 586,757 square miles from sheep scabies 
and 246,013 square miles from cattle scabies. 

(d) Worked intensively for the control of hog cholera, the 
greatest impediment to hog production, in 611 counties of 33 
States, saving great sums to the swine industry and stimulating 
increased production, During last year the losses of swine were 
the lowest in 35 years. 

(e) Worked to minimize enormous losses from influenza or 
shipping fever among horses, especially amovg animals shipped 
for war purposes. 

(f) Is operating in 28 States under emergency funds to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis among cattle. 

(zg) Carried out extensive demonstrations of improved 
methods of cattle raising and dairying in the South as part of 
& program to encourage diversification in agriculture. 

(h) Cooperated with approximately 100 cities in improving 
their milk supply, and with the Public Health Service and the 
War and Navy Departments toward insuring safe and sanitary 
dairy products for Army cantonments and naval stations. 

(i) Conducted active work to develop pig clubs among chil- 
dren, teaching 92,000 boys and girls in 26 States to raise pure 
breds and demonstrating the value of pure-bred stock and proper 
care, feeding, and management of swine. 
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(j) Encouraged poultry raising, especially in the South, 
through the organization of 15,000 children in 11 States as 
members of poultry clubs and stimulating poultry raising by 
general farmers and in urban back yards. 

It also conducted special campaigns to enlarge the produc- 
tion of hogs and poultry, which yield quickest returns; advo- 
cated careful and intelligent feeding, to suve food suitable for 
human beings and provide a use for products otherwise wasted ; 
encouraged sheep raising for mutton and wool; made special 
efforts to increase beef production and aid breeders in procur- 
ing and placing breeding stock, with emphasis on the advantage 
to the general farmer of raising more animals; and conducted 
campaigns for greater production and fuller utilization of milk 
and other dairy products, the cottage-cheese propaganda being 
an example of how a largely wasted food, skim milk, can be 
made to play an important part to meet war-time needs. 

The Bureau of Markets has given such direct aid-to producers 
and consumers in solving problems in distribution and market- 
ing that it is playing a most important part in the war program. 
Its work is of three types: 

(a) Secures the facts as to the food supply, where it is and 
where it goes, and also as to the sources of textiles, particu- 
larly cotton and Wool, sc important in the present war. 

(b) Renders service by market-news reports and 
inspection service. 

(c) Enforces Federal laws as to cotton futures, grain stand- 
ards, warehouse practices, and standard containers. 

This bureau devised and carried through nation-wide food 
surveys, the first stock-taking inventory of our Nation’s supply; 
helped city governments in solving local marketing. problems; 
aided in disposal of surplus products from war gardens; fos- 
tered marketing by parcel post; has given particular aid in 
marketing and creating a demand for dairy products; has 
helped in the establishment of public markets. The machinery 
of the bureau is in active operation 24 hours every day 6 
days in the week. It adapts itself to the hours of trade in the 
large cities and to the mail schedules of the specific rural com 
munities where its representatives are located. It records 
actual facts and quotes prices, and in each phase of this service 
it is excelling any service ever before rendered in the same 
field. It issues biweekly reports on honey and on grain and 
hay, monthly reports of stockyard receipts, monthly reports of 
seed stocks and of cold-storege holdings, quarterly reports of 
the wool supply. 

These reports constitute the first comprehensive public infor- 
mation of this kind in this country. These news services are 
conducted by telegraph and over 15,000 miles of leased wires 
are used 12 hours in every 24. Over 1,000 railroad superin- 
tendents assist in this work by reporting daily by wire the num- 
ber of cars and destinations of live stock, fruits, and vegetables 
moving from their divisions. 

This bureau has also taken up with the War Industries Board 
the question of the utilization of the low grades of cotton, of 
which a large surplus is accumulating, and has rendered much 
assistance and cooperation to the Food Administration, Grain 
Corporation, and various branches of the War Department 
with respect to their problems having to do with grain inspec- 
tion, grain transportation, and grain grading. 

The Bureau of Chemistry has devoted its activities during 
the past year largely to war-winning ends. To increase the 
supply and lessen the cost of pure food active assistance and 
cooperation have been given to manufacturers and handlers of 
food by helping them to avoid waste and spoilage, save valuable 
by-products, and ship certain perishable foods so as to arrive 
in good order. Much of its work has had to do with foods and 
the relative nutritive value of several substitutes for those 
foods which now have to be saved. Conservation of foodstuffs 
also has been demonstrated. It has been shown, for example, 
that wheat is neither necessary nor desirable as a feed to 
fleshen chickens. It has made important analyses of food 
for other departments of the Government, particularly the War 
and Navy Departments, some 681 such analyses having been 
made in the last year; has obtained valuable information re- 
garding the effect which variations i the compositions of 


market- 


in 
leather and in tanning materials have on the wearing qualities 
of leather. Methods for determining the composition of leather 
and of testing its wearing qualities are being worked out. 
This work is proving of great value to the War Department in 
making specifications for shoes for soldiers. It has developed 
simple and inexpensive methods applicable to farm use for both 
waterproofing and mildew-proofing fabrics for wagon covers, 
tents, tarpaulins, and for other uses. Started as a project 
primarily for the farmer, it has developed information of great 
value to the War Department. 
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In an investigation to develop new and cheaper methods for 
manufacturing dyes, a new chemical process has been devised 
for the manufacture of phthalic anhydride, which is one of the 
most valuable compounds used in the manufacture of dyes. 
This process is now being tested on a large scale and promises 
to be the most economical one that has ever been used for this 
purpose, A new and valuable method for the production of 
color derivatives has been devised and this process has been 
iried upon a large scale. The results show that the process is 
extremely practical and produces some very valuable compounds 
which are used in the dye industry ina very economical manner. 
A process for the manufacture of indigo, some eight or ten mil- 
lion pounds of which dye ordinarily are consumed in this country 
annually, has*been investigated with a view to its introduction. 

The Bureau of Biological Survey has conducted a war on 
predatory animals, which destroy annually $25,000,000 to $30,- 
000,000 worth of meat animals on the public lands in the West. 

(a) Has originated and developed an organization for the 
control of predatory animals through a force of about 3 
hunters and trappers, 

(b) By trapping and shooting it has destroyed in this period 
60,216 wolves, coyotes, bobcats, mountain lions, and other stock- 
killing animals, and has killed by polsoning great numbers of 
coyotes over extended areas, 

(c) In addition to effecting a large saving of eattle, sheep, 
goats, horses, swine, and poultry, it has also controlled the 
spread of rabies in five States and greatly reduced the danger 
to human life froin this disease. 

In many States it has promoted extensive campaigns by poison- 
ing for the destruction of ground squirrels and other rodents 
that cause losses to crops aggregating more than $150,000,000 
annually, 

(a) In Norih Dakota organized campaigns against ground 
squirrels, in cooperation with the State extension service, re- 
sulted last year in the practical extermination of 77 per cent 
of the pests on 19,000 farms, representing 7,500,000 acres, 
thereby effecting an estimated saving of more than $1,500,000 
worth of crops. 

(b) During the current year 33,000 farmers are cooperating 
in North Dakota covering an area of more than 13,000,000 acres, 
and in Montana more than 18,000 farmers are cooperating in a 
similar campaign. 

It has demonstrated effective methods of poisoning jack 
rabbits, whieh destroy large quantities of wheat, barley, oats, 
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itifalfa, and other growing crops and stacked hay, and has 
organized campaigns in farming communities against these 
pests, 

(a) In obe county in Oregon about 75,000 rabbits were 


poisoned the winter of 1915-16; at a cost of less than one-tenth 
of a cent each. 

It has developed a very effective poison with which it has 
prosecuted vigorous campaigns against prairie dogs upon na- 
tional forests and other public lands. 

(a) On seven national forests in the Rocky Mountain States 
prairie dogs have been much lessened in numbers, thereby, ac- 
cording to an estimate of the Forest Service, improving the 
range for live stock fully 50 per cent. 

(b) On more than 38,000,000 acres 90 per cent of the prairie 
dogs were killed by the first poisoning, at a cost of 5 to 10 cents 
amacre. Where repoisoning was carried on it resulted in the 
practical extermination of the pest. 

It has undertaken a nation-wide campaign for the more ade- 
quate control of house rats and mice, notorious destroyers of 
lield crops, stored products, and poultry. It is now working to 
uequaint people with the seriousness of the losses and with 
simple and effective means of preventing them. Several States 
und many cities and communities are joining in this work. 

This bureau is performing a great and invaluable service in 
saving crops already planted and growing, thereby contributing 
itreraendously to the Nation’s food supply. 

The Bureau of Soils, the Bureau of Crop Estimates, the Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board, the Weather Bureau, the Office of 
Farm Management, the Office of Public Roads and Rural Engi- 
neering, the Forest Service, all are rendering invaluable service 
in the prosecution of the war. The Weather Bureau has its 
experts at the front, where they furnish forecasts of weather 
conditions for the Artillery and Aviation Service. The Office 
ef Public Roads and Rural Engineering, with its force of ex- 
perts, has assisted the War Department in building roads at the 
16 cantonments and is assisting daily in the collection of data 
nnd information for the use of the military authorities. ‘The 
engineers of this bureau have assisted in redeeming, by drain- 
age, and so forth, thousands of producing acres during the past 
few years. 

The Forestry Service rendered tremendously important help 
by organizing, in cooperation with the War Department, the 
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Tenth Engineers, consisting of 1,200 men, and the Twentieth 
Engineers, consisting of 10 battalions of 750 men each—known 
as the forestry regiments—for service in France. Forest prod- 
ucts are highly important in this war, and much technical in- 
formation regarding wood properties, its strength, seasoning, 
and new kinds of wood suitable for rifle stocks, airplanes, ve- 
hicles, and ships is being furnished to the military authorities 
by the Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture. 

It is impossible to detail within reasonable limits the full per- 
formance and activities of the Department of Agriculture in 
contributing its share to the winning of the war. I have but 
briefly outlined some of the more important achievements of 
this department, acting through its many bureaus and its 
trained force of 20,000 men and women, and in cooperation 
with its allies—the land-grant colleges and State commission 
ers of agriculture—and the loyal and patriotic farmers of the 
Nation in producing the food and feeds necessary to sustain a 
fighting Nation and, in a large measure, its allies, 

The farmers of the country responded nobly to the sugges- 
tions and leadership of the organized agricultural agencies of 
the Nation and planted the largest acreages and produced the 
largest crops of most products in the history of the country. 
In 1917 there were planted 246,275,000 acres of the leading 
crops, an increase of about 24,000,000 acres over 1916. When 
reports are tabulated it will be found that the 1918 acreage 
will be still greater. In 1917 the yield in all cereals was a 
billion bushels in excess of the preceding year. The production 
of live stock was increased materially—horses, 1.7 per cent; 
mules, 2.1 per cent; milch cows, 1.7 per cent; and other cattle 
4.5 per cent. Sheep increased 2.7 per cent and swine 5.7 per 
cent. The total value of agricultural products produced in 
this country in 1917 was very nearly $20,000,000,000, This is 
more than was contributed to the wealth of the country by any 
other industry in raw materials and finished products. 

The farm-labor problem, at all times serious enough, has been 
quite successfully handled through various agencies, so that 
there has been no great loss of acreage or harvesting on this 
account. The Department of Agriculture, through its farm- 
help specialists in every State, in cooperation with the agricul- 
tural colleges, the county agents, the Council of Defense, and 
the Federal and State Departments of Labor, has rendered im 
portant service in this connection. The department's farm-labor 
program divided the country into four farm-labor divisions, to 
wit: First, New England and Northeastern States; second, 
Southern States; third, North Central States; fourth, Western 
States. Each of these divisions is in charge of a representative 
through whom the activities of a region are coordinated, ani! 
who is able, through cooperating agencies such as chambers 
of commerce, and so forth, not only to supply large numbers of 
men for regular farm employment, but is also able to mobilize 
and shift farm and other labor from section te section as 
needed. 

In a multitude of ways, through thousands of agencies, day 
and night, the United States Department of Agriculture is help 
ing to win the war, ever on the alert to conserve what we hav 
and to add every possible ounce to the world’s food and feed 
supply. 

AND WE ARE WINNING TUB WAR. 

Since the power of the United States, with its vast wealth 
and resources of men and supplies, has been thrown into the ba!- 
ance on the side of humanity and right, a tremendous change 
has come over the war. At the first our enemies scoffed at our 
efforts. The military crew in charge at Berlin, laboring under 
the psychological delusions that have characterized their every 
act in this war, made two cardinal miscalculations with refer- 
erce to the United States. In the first place, they thought they 
could neutralize America from within and bully her from with- 
out—-in effect, defeat us before we could get in the war. In the 
second place, they thought they could anticipate our action and 
end the war before our weight in the scale could be decisively 
felt. They miscalculated as stupidly and disastrously in the one 
as in the other. 

The United States has accomplished what the world thought 
could not be accomplished, and did it in such a short time anc 
with so little trouble that the results exceed the expectations 
of the most sanguine among our allies and even ourselves. 
Within a few weeks 2,000,000 brave American boys will be In 
Kurope. Millions more have registered fer military service 
with less excitement and trouble than would attend a national 
election, and these men are now being classified. We did not 
want to go into this ghastly business, but now that we are 1! 
we are going to clean it up. Already the tide of battle has 
turned and the Hun rapist and plunderer has been brought to 
bay and turned his face to the German frontier. It is not too 


early to say that Paris is saved, that the channel ports are 
saved, and that the smashing blows of the allied armies, unde! 
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the bravest and most competent leadership an army ever had, 
will now be continued with greater force as American soldiers 
eome in ever-increasing numbers until the military power of 
the enemy and his dream of world conquest and dominion are 
completely erushed and shattered. There must be no compro- 
mise, uo patched-up peace, no temporary arrangement that 
will permit a rehabilitation of German military power, but 
a complete victory, followed by a peace made on our terms. 

In a speech on the food-control legislation in the House in 
July, 1917, I used this language: 


Let us not deceive ourselves as to the importance of the struggle into 
which we have been foreed against our desires. Let us not be misled 
by the peace talk periodically emanating from European sources. Let 
us not hug “the delusive phantom of hope” that the war will be over 
before we get into it, for peace is no more possible in Europe now than 
peace would have been possible in our own Civil War before the issues 
of slavery and secession were settled for all time. Out of this war must 
ecole more thap a mere truce, more than a temporary and paper peace. 
There must come a new emancipation proclamation, striking from 
civilization forever the shackles of military autocracy. LEither all the 
civilized world must come under the yoke of military despotism or all 
the world must be free, and the world can not be free until militarism 
is destroyed, until this frightful monster is obliterated. Without this 
new birth of freedom all this sacrifice and suffering and bloodshed 


will have been in vain. 

The American mind, realizing now the real character and 
purposes of our enemy, hearing from the lips of our own boys 
the story of German village and murder, of rape and arson, is 
now made up. Germany, representing autocratic brute force 
and military power, must not win. If she wins it will prove 
thit a military autocracy is the strongest form of government 
on earth and that free democratic governments are not able to 
maintain themselves in a crisis. But Germany can not win. 
The uneconquerable spirit of our allies, who during four long 
and bloody years held the monster in check, is still unbroken. 
imbued with new ardor by the brilliant performances of our 
boys in khaki they have again taken hope and the issue of the 
war is no longer in doubt. Let every man, woman, and child in 
America contribute every ounce of strength possible for the 
final effort and sustain in every possible way the boys at the 
front net only by furnishing material things but by believing 
sincerely in the things they are fighting for. 

Speaking of the causes leading up to our participation in the 
wir and what it would have meant to American farmers to 
have aneceded to Germany’s insolent demands, Secretary Hous- 
ton, of the Depurtment of Agriculture, in an address delivered 
hefore the State convention of the Iowa Bankers’ Association, 
June 20, 1918, used the following forceful language: 

_ It wes from this feudal-minded, vain, insolent, and arrogant power, 
from the military overlords of Prussia, that the orders came in Febru- 


orders were the final expression of Prussian whim: “ Keep your people 
at home,” they commanded. “ Tie up all your ships except one. Stripe 
it as I dictate; let it sail on the day I fix; send it to the port I des- 
ignate. ‘Tell your manufacturers to keep their products in their ware- 
houses. Let your surplus foodstuffs go to waste. Tell your farmers to 
keep their millions of bales of cotton, their grain, and their meat at 
home till I order otherwise Set aside international law and accept 
my law of necessity till I crush the great modern free States of Europe. 
Stand by till I finish with them, and then maybe I will attend to you. 
Although our spies are operating among your people, in Mexico, Japan 
and elsewhere, even while you give hospitality to our ambassador, and 
although our agents are destroying your plants and our submarines are 
killing your citizens, stand aside! These are my orders.” 

What would we do about it?) What answer would we make? What 
answer was there except one? Life is precious; but not at the sacrifice 
of everything that makes it worth while. National peace is desirable; 
but not at the cost of everything that makes a nation worth saving. 
No man worthy of the nan 
could fail to exciaim with Patrick Henry, “Is life so dear or peace so 
sweet as to be purchased at the price of chains and slavery? Forbid it, 
Almighty God. If know not what course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death.” 






Misrepresentations of the National Security League. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOCH, 
OF OHIO, 
In toe House or Represenratrives. 
Wednesday, October 2, 1918. 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, the so-called National Se- 
curity League, a self-constituted organization with headquarters 
in New York City, has criticized certain of my votes on amend- 
ments offered to bills in Committee of the Whole House. This 
criticism is contained in a circular being distributed in my con- 
gzressional district. I am not called upen to make an accounting 
to the so-called National Security League of New York City, 
but I want the people of my district to know the facts. 
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I have not voted against a single war or preparedness bill 
passed by Congress since I became a Member. This is proven 
by the ConGRESSIONAL Recorp. Out of the hundreds of amend- 
ments of every kind, nature, and description offered to these 
bills while they were being considered in committee, the Na 
tional Security League of New York City picks out six amend- 
ments, four of which were defeated, and a resolution which 
never came to a direct vote, and says I voted “ wrong,” without 
telling how I voted. 

At this point I want to call attention to a resolution in regard 
to the National Security League, which has been introduced in 
the House of Representatives and is now pending before the 
Judiciary Committee of the House. Here is the resolution, 
which was introduced by Congressman Frear: 





Whereas the National Security League, a self-constituted political body 
has given to the press of the country an infamous screed wherein 
yractically 90 per cent of the Representatives of the House are pub 
icly branded before the world as disloyal men; and 

Whereas the National Security League has caused to be widely pub 
lished a statement of self-determined percentages of patriotism, com 
puted under its authority, wherein 47 States of the Union are rated 
disloyal, based on such votes and computations; and 

Whereas charges have been publicly made that this “league” has ex 
pended large sums of money, reaching $1 000,000 or more, in carrying 
on its propaganda, and in its active efforts to defeat Members of Con 
gress under a cloak of “ loyalty,”” and that such expenditures are 
made contrary to the Federal corrupt-practices act; and 

Whereas said “ league” has been publicly charged with being composed 
of and financed by war profiteers living in New York and elsewhere 
and inspired by corrupt purposes unrelated to loyalty: 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee of the House be empowered 
and instructed to bring before it the officers and directors of the National 
Security League and such members and witnesses as may have kKnowl- 
edge of its activities and ascertain what efforts have been made to im- 
properly influence the election or defeat of Representatives in Congress, 
the persons contributing to such funds, the amount of such expenditures, 
and all other proper information. That the committee is authorized 
and empowered to issue subpoenas, swear and examine witnesses, and 
to procure all documents bearing upon the matters referred to, and to 
employ needed stenographers and clerks in the prosecution of such 
inquiry. 





Congressman FREAR, speaking in support of the resolution, 
among other things, said: 

This is no time for recrimination; but the days are too critical for a 
selfish, war-profiteering league to denounce as “disloyal” practically 
90 per cent of the membership of this House who have been praised by 
the President in repeated messages for their patriotism, and to traduce 
47 of the 48 States. That charge against the President would lodge the 
slanderers in Leavenworth. Against the Supreme Court it would mean 
criminal contempt proceedings. Directed against a coordinate branch 
of the Government, a part of the greatest legislative body in the world, 
during these hours of national stress and peril, it invites active prosecu- 
tions by the Attorney General's Department. 

No one charge since the beginning of the war has given more aid and 








| comfort to the enemy than the infamous libel that this House individu 


e of American citizen in such a situation | 


o I C : | ally or collectively is 90 per cent disloyal for voting its convictions, 
ary, 1917, to us, to 100,000,000 of the freest people in the world. These | under its oath of office, either prior to or since the declaration of wat 


The jurisdiction of the House as to its own membership is supreme, and 
in order that the election activities of this league may be reached I have 
offered this resolution of inquiry. 

NATIONAL SECURITY LEAGUE VY. PRESIDENT WILSON. 


The National Security League of New York City has branded 
90 per cent of the Sixty-fifth, or present, Congress as “ dis- 
loyal.” Here is what President Wilson has to say bearing upon 
the loyalty of the present Congress. Whose opinion do you 
prefer? 

The Sixty-fifth Congress deserves the cratitude and appreciation of 
a people whose will and purpose I believe it has faithfully expressed. 
One can not examine the record of its action without being impressed 
by its completeness, its courage, and its full comprehension of a great 
task. The needs of the Army and the Navy have been met in a way 
that assures the effectiveness of American arms, and the war-making 
branch of the Government has been abundantly equipped with the 
powers that were necessary to make the action of the Nation effective. 

I believe that it has also in equal degree, and so far as possible in 
the face of war, safeguarded the rights of the people and kept in mind 
the consideration of social justice, so often obscured in the hasty re- 
adjustments of such a crisis. 

It seems to me that the work of this remarkable session has not only 
been done thoroughly but that it has also been done with the utmost 
dispatch possible in the circumstances or consistent with a full consid- 
eration of the exceedingly critical matters dea't with. Best of all, it 
has left no doubt as to the spirit and determination of the country, 
but has affirmed them as loyally and as emphatically as our fine soldiers 
will affirm them on the firing line. 


CIRCULAR VICIOUS 


The cireular this organization has issued is false in its state 
ments of facts, and is therefore vicious. It is manifestly false, 
for the following reasons: 

First. Because it refers to but eight votes out of many hun- 
dreds. Six of the votes were on amendments to bills in the 
committee and not on measures at all, as the circular states, 
Four of the six amendments were defeated. It also says that 
they were “the principal preparedness and war measures,” 
which is so far from the truth that the statement on its face, to 
anyone who knows anything about the facts, is simply ridiculous, 

Second. Instead of telling how Members voted on the amende 
ments it says Members voted “ wrong” or voted “right” withs 
out any explanation of the bill or as to how they voted. 
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Third. The circular does not state the facts accurately, abso- 
lutely misstating in a number of Instances what was really 
before the House. It deals in half truths, the worst form of 
misrepresentation. 

Fourth. Six of the votes named were on matters that came 
up before the declaration of war and five out of the eight were 
on matters considered by Congress almost a year before the 
declaration of war. 

It interesting to note that of the votes the circular ap- 
proves four were on amendments which were opposed by the 
administration and therefore Members who voted as this organi- 
zation desired opposed the administration. The circular, using 
eight propositions as a basis, gives full approval to but 47 Mem- 
bers of Congress out of the total membership of 425. In other 
words, there were only 47 Members of Congress who voted 
“right,” according to the circular, and 800 who voted “ wrong.” 
Of the 47 Members who are credited with having voted “ right” 
only 4 were Democrats, and they were all from New York and 
New England. Of the 210 Republican Members of Congress the 
circular only gives full approval to 43, and of these only 4 
reside in districts west of Pennsylvania. 

[ voted for the declaration of war. Therefore the votes of 
mine which the circular criticizes were all on amendments to 
bills offered in committee, except my vote against tabling the 
McLemore resolution. Of the votes mentioned not one except 
the vote against tabling the McLemore resviution could by the 
wildest stretch of the imagination be regarded as an anti- 
administration vote. My vote against tabling the McLemore 
resolution, for the purpose of disc ussion, was cast over a year 
before we entered the war, and was discussed two years 
ago during my last campaign from one end of my district 
to the other, and I was reelected by close to 7,000 majority 


is 


when my district went to President Wilson by close to 8,000 
majority, 
I shall analyze the eight propositions in the order in which 


ihey are mentioned in the cireular. 


No. 1. The cireular says: ‘‘ McLemore resolution, March 7, 1916. 
This resolution was to the effect that American citizens should forego 
their natural, legal, and constitutional rights to travel on the high 
sens, 


The McLemore resolution came before the House of Represen- 
iatives about one year and one month before the declaration of 


war. The circular marks me as voting “ wrong” on the Me- 
Lemore resolution. It does not say what is meant by voting 
“wrong,” but attempts by the language used to leave the infer- 


ence that I favored the McLemore resolution. The facts are, 
as I announced at the time, that I would not vote for the McLe- 
more resolution under any circumstances, because I was opposed 
to its provisions, I did not vote for it, but I voted not to table 
it, in order that a full and complete discussion of the subject 
of warning American citizens of the dangers of traveling on 
armed vessels of. belligerent countries could have been had, as 
the President requested. Had the McLemore resolution not been 
tabled, and had it come to a direct vote without amendment, 
I would have voted against it, and I so stated at the time, as the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp will show, and I so stated in every speech 
I made during my last campaign. 


No. 2. The circular says: “ Kahn amendment to the Hay Army bill, 


March 23, 1916. This amendment sought to increase the Regular Ari my 
to 178,000 or more, neariy approaching the recommendation of the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army.” 

No such amendment was ever introduced by Mr. KAHN or any- 
one else. The circular marks me as voting “ wrong” on such 
an amendment, which it says was considered over a year before 
the declaration of war. The Committee on Military Affairs re- 
ported the Hay Army bill unanimously from the committee, 
which provided for increasing the Regular Army to 140,000, as 
recommended by the Secretary of War. During the considera- 
tion of the bill Mr. Kann, of California, a Republican, offered 
an amendment increasing the number to 220,000, which amend- 
ment was defeated by a vote of 82 to 155, by tellers, in the com- 
mittee. Before voting on the bill, Mr. MANN, of Dilinois, asked 
unanimous consent for a record vote on the Kahn amendment, 
which is no doubt the amendment the circular is trying to refer 
io, and the vote was taken on the amendment, and it was de- 
feated by 213 to 191. 

The circular evidently approves voting 
Such a vote was an antiadmi 
tion anproved the bill 


for this amendment. 
nistration vote, as the administra- 
as reported and was opposed to the amend- 
ment, which, it was argued on the floor, would hopelessly com- 
plicate the Army bill. I voted against the amendment, as it 
Was my policy to support the committee, which had investigated 
the requirements ond which was backed by the War Depart- 
ment and its experts, 
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No. 8. The circular says I voted “ wrong” on the “‘ Brandegee amenéd- 
ment to the Hay-Chamberlain Army bill, April 18, 1916. This amen:- 
ment provided for an Army of 250,000 as against 140,000.” 

When the Hay Army bill was returned to the House from the 
Senate on May 8, 1916, almost a year before the declaration of 
war, objection was made to this increase because it was con- 
trary to the recommendation of the War Department and the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House. It was claimed 
that its language would provide for a large number of very 
high promotions for Army officers. The amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 222 to 141. I voted against the amendment. 
The cireular approves voting for the amendment, which was 
voting against the administration and the recommendation of 
the War Department, 

No. 4. The circular says I voted “ wrong” on “section 56,” provid- 
ing for a volunteer reserve army wholly under Federal control, April 
18, 1916. 

This amendment was considered almost a year before the 
declaration of war, and was an amendment intended to destroy 
the National Guard and State Militia by substituting a volun- 
teer army composed of not to exceed 600 officers and men from 
each congressional district. I was appealed to by the National 
Guard of the State of Ohio to oppose this amendment, It was 
contended that our State had spent millions of dollars develop- 
ing the National Guard in Ohio. A large proportion of the 
National Guard of the United States, including the Ohio Na- 
tional Guard, was on the Mexican border at the time this amend. 
ment was considered. It was claimed that if this amendment, 
known as “section 56,” were adopted, it would complicate the 
military situation. The President vigorously opposed this 
amendment, and it was known as an antiadministration amend- 
ment. I voted against the amendment, and the circular ap- 
proves a vote for the amendment. 

The amendment was defeated by a vote of 251 to 109 on May 
The National Guards 
of the various States have furnished close to 500,000 men in the 
present crisis, trained and experienced, and after the splendid 
record of the Rainbow Division, the soldiers of which represent 
almost every State in the Union and which is on the battle front 
at this very hour rendering conspicuous service, of which the 
whole Nation is proud, I do not believe that anyone need apolo- 
gize for opposing the destruction of the National Guard. Ohio 
is proud of the Ohio National Guard now in action, and we all 
join with Goy. Cox in the following statement issued on Monday 
of this week: 

OHL1O IS PROUD OF YOU. 

This was the gist of a message sent to Maj. Gen. Farnsworth, com 
manding the Thirty-seventh Division in France, by Gov. Cox to-night. 
This division is made up of former Ohio National Guard troops that hay 
distinguished themselves in the present Yank drive. The cable follows: 
“The whole State is filled with pride by the gallant conduct of our 
troops. Please extend to the boys our gratitude and affection.” 

No. 5. The circular says I voted ‘“‘ wrongz’”’ on a “ motion to recommit 
the naval appropriation bill eupe 2, 1916.” This motion was designed 
to instruct an increase in the Navy beyond what was provided in the 
original bill. 

The naval appropriation bill of 1916 was taken up by the 
House on May 27, 1916, almost a year before the declaration of 
war (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 8783), providing for increased ap- 
propriations for the Navy. The bill was reported with the ap- 
proval of the Navy Department after extended investigations 
by the Committee on Naval Affairs. This committee had spent 
weeks on the bill with the assistance of the Navy officers and 
experts. The House, in Committee of the Whole, had been con- 
sidering the bill for days, and just as the House was ready to 
vote on its final passage Mr. Brownina of New Jersey moved 
to recommit the bill with instructions to increase the amounts 
of the various items approximately $56,000,000, which meant 
asking the House to aecept without consideration or exp'anation 
changes in the bill the effect of which would have been to 
destroy the work of the committee and the Navy Department. 
The chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs vigorously 
opposed the motion. It was distinctly an antiadministration 
motion, and so understood by everybody, and it was defeated. I 
voted against it. The circular approves voting for it. 

No. 6. The circular says I voted “wrong” on the “ Cooper amend 
ment, Mareh 1, 1917.” This amendment was designed to prohibit to 


American ships their legal right to carry arms or ammunition in their 
cargoes 


=f, 


The statements in the circular as to the provisions of the 
Cooper amendment are entirely contrary to the facts. The 
Cooper amendment was as follows: 

Provided, That no ship of American registry, armed in the manner 
aforesaid, shall carry cargo consisting in whole or in part of arms or 
ammunition consigned to a belligerent country or to a citizen thereot. 


This amendment was offered to the armed-neutrality bill, 1 
The armed-neutrality bill was intended, ac- 


which bill I voted, 
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cording to statements made by the President, as the last step 
toward keeping this country out of war. The Cooper amend- 
ment proposed that we should not arm ships to carry munitions 
of war to belligerent countries. He argued that to arm ships 
for such a purpose was an act of war. Mr. Froop, chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, while the Cooper amendment 
was being considered, said: 

I do not believe that the President intends to convoy merchant ves- 
sels that carry munitions of war or to supply guns and ammunition to 
such vessels, Good international lawyers contend that to convoy a 
vessel loaded with arms and ammunition is an unlawful act; that it is 
an act of war. 

Under the circumstances I voted for the amendment. The 
amendment was defeated, and I then voted for the armed- 
neutrality bill. 

No. 7. The circular says I voted “right” on the declaration of war 
against Germany, April 5, 1917. 

I voted for the declaration of war. 

No. 8. The circular says I voted “wrong” on the “ Kahn amend- 
ment to the conscription act, April 23, 1917. This provided for the 
raising by conscription of the necessary army to give effect to the 
declaration of war.” 

There never was a more false or misleading statement made 
than this statement attempting to define the terms of the Kahn 
amendment. The Kahn amendment proposed to strike out the 
provisions of the conscription bill authorizing the President to 
call for volunteers. The conscription bill reported by the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee of the House, and which was being 
considered in Committee of the Whole when the Kahn amend- 
ment was proposed, authorized the raising of an Army both by 
conscription and by volunteers. Had the volunteer provisions 
not been stricken out of the bill, we still would have had con- 
seription, and the President would have had the additional au- 
thority to call for volunteers, which the War Department did, in 
fact, under the law. There was no proposal to my knowledge at 
any time made to eliminate the conscription provisions of the 
bill. This vicious circular would have people believe that those 
who voted not to strike out the volunteer provisions of the bill 
were against the necessary army “ to-give effect to the declara- 
tion of war.” In other words, everyone who had an idea con 
trary to that of the National Security League is disloyal. 

I voted for conscription, and I also voted for the provision 
authorizing Roosevelt to organize and utilize the hundreds of 


thousands of volunteers he had already enrolled who were ready | 


tor active service. I believed that the President should have the 
power to call for volunteers if he saw fit to do so, and I therefere 
voted against the Kahn amendment, which took that power from 
him; but it is interesting to note that in spite of the hostility 
of the National Security League to volunteers that volunteers 
have been accepted by the War Department right along in all 
of the various branches of the service, and that there are now 
in the service thousands upon thousands of men who were yolun- 
teers and accepted as such. 

Out of the scores and hundreds of amendments to the various 


provisions of the 126 bills on war and preparedness that have | 


been passed by the Sixty-fourth and Sixty-fifth Congresses, the 
National Security League picks out six amendments, four of 
which were defeated, only one of which was before the declaration 
of war, and criticizes my vote on these six. Four of the votes 
criticized were votes I cast while supporting the administration 
and the War and Navy Departments in their efforts to work out 
a preparedness program that would be feasible and meet the 
necessary requirements. All the amendments except one were 
voted upon before the declaration of war, and four almost a 
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The Effect of the War on the American Melting Pot, and 
My Record in Congress, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAN V. STEPHENS, 


OF NEBRASKA. 
In rue House or ReEpresenrarives, 
Saturday, September 28, 1918. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor 
to represent a district composed of the representatives of most 
every civilized nation of the world. The foreign born are not 
in the majority by any means, yet with their immediate de- 
scendants they do represent a majority. This is not only true 
of the district that I represent, but it is true in the main of 
many sections of the United States. The citizens of this great 
Republic are either immigrants or descendants of immigrants. 
We have come from the ends of the earth to enjoy the blessings 
of liberty in a new land. The only difference between us is 
some came sooner than others, and none of us have been here 
very long. ‘The Republic is still young, though it is the oldest 
among the republics of the world. Among my constituents are 
the representatives of practically all the countries of Europe, 
and their sons to-day are on their way back to Europe bearing 
the flag of their adopted country in one hand and the sword of 
justice in the other. It is an inspiring spectacle, because in this 
example we have proof of the permanence of our institutions. 
It shows clearly that the great American melting pot is in fact 
fusing our people into one type, the true American, all citizens 
of a nation which has for its battle ery justice and liberty now 
and forever. 

These people constitute a courageous type who possessed the 
moral fiber to emigrate to a strange land to make their homes 
Where the blessings of liberty were guaranteed by a system o 
government the people are willing to protect with their lives and 


|; lortunes, 


The great melting pot has not been boiling with an intensity 
that would produce quick amalgamation of the various nationals 
Who came to us, With the result that connections with the home- 
land were not unbroken. Muny old-country customs cling to the 
immigrants for years after their adoption as citizens of America 
Not until this world war came upon us has the heat of the melt- 
ing pot been sufliciently great to fuse our people completely into 
an American type. After the war all hyphens will be forgotten, 
we will have washed them out in a baptism of blood, proving 
our right to the claim to citizenship in this great Republic. 

Many political students of international politics prophesied 
that America could not withstand a great world war on account 
of our foreign-born population. The war is advanced sufliciently 
to prove the utter error of these prophecies. There is a great 
rivalry among the various grouns of citizens of immediate foreign 
Coscent to see which can do the most for our cause in this war. 
Much to the disappointment of te Kaiser, even the German-born 


| citizens of America are standing as a class back of America and 


| against Germany. Only here and there are there examples of 


year before the declaration of war. Not a word is said in praise | 


of the fact that during my entire service in Congress I have sup- | 


ported every war and preparedness bill that passed the House, | 


and that I dia not vote against a single war and preparedness 


and been their rubber stamp, I would probably have received 
their praise and not their censure. 
vastly important revenue bill passed May 23, 1917, and against 
increasing the income tax on incomes above $20,000 to 25 per 


dislovalty to be found, which is due in the main to ignorance. 
No German-born citizen who has education enough to under- 
stand the issues involved has wavered one jot or tittle in his 
loyalty, unless, of course, he is deliberately betraying his country. 

When the war came upon us our many-hued citizenship fused 
at white heat into the American type and shouldered arms and 
started for the front. They were Celt and Teuton, Slav and 


} € 


| Latin, Greek and Syrian, black and red, sons of all the people 
bill passed by Congress. If I had permitted the lobbyists of the | 
National Security League to tell me what to do and how to vote, | 


making up our citizenship in that great army of liberation th 
set out under the Stars and Stripes to prove that our Govern- 


| ment was not a pretense, but in fact one concefved in liberty 


Had I voted against the | 


cent, as did 40 per cent of the 47 Members who have been given a | 
* clean record,” I would have probably met the test of the | 


National Security League and Wall Street war profiteers. 

T desire that the National Security League and everybody else, 
including the Wall Street war profiteers, should know that so 
long as I remain in Congress my actions shall be governed by my 
own investigations, my conscience, and what, according to my best 
judgment, I believe to be for the best interests of the people 
of my district and the country, and I shall not permit at any 
time or under any circumstances the war profiteers of Wall 
Street, New York City, to tell me how to vote. 


Ses 


through the blood sacrifices of our forefathers. One can 
the spirit legions of Washington leading our boys of 
the battle fields of France. It is a marvelous spectacle to see 
these adopted sons of many lands offering their lives for the 
defense of our common country. There are a few disloyal here 
and there, but they are not confined to y particular group. 
Such disloyalty is due either to ignorance or a deliberate pur- 
pose to serve Germany. This is found as often among old 


to-dav on 





American families as it is among foreign-born citizens But 

is not of these disloyal ones that I wish now to speak, but 

the patriots who are making great sacrifices for the country 
The burden laid upon the German-born citizen is ere 

than that laid upon other classes for the reason that they are 


naturally liable to unjust suspicion of disloyalty if they eve 
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stop to question a method of procedure. No matter how loyal 
a German-born citizen is or how much he may have sacrificed, 





fanatical and unthinking patriotic people sometimes do not 
make proper discrimination between the loyal German Ameri- 
can who is sending his sons to fight the battles of his country 


and doing his duty at home in supporting the war and those 
who are not loyally doing so. Merely because a man once 
ed allegiance to the Kaiser is no reason why he is in sym- 
pathy with him now. The chances are he left Germany to 
escape the sins of the Kaiser and is glad now to fight for the 
land of his adoption. This is true if he is capable of under- 
standing. When the German-born citizen, in the face of his old 
country training and attachments, overcomes these obstacles 
and burns all the bridges, both in theory and in practice, be- 
hind him and stands up squarely for America in this war 
against his native land and blood and kin, he has done more for 
America than any native born is called upon to do. To stand 
for America a native citizen has only to stand for the only 
country he ever knew. He stands for his home and fireside, 
his family, friends and neighbors. and the institutions that have 
made their citizenship worth while. It is natural for him to do 
It would be unnatural for him to do otherwise. 

The naturalized German-American citizen stands for exactly 
the same thing, and in addition thereto he must conquer his 
own feelings as related to his native land. He loves his 
adopted country and appreciates beyond words the blessings he 


OW 


SO. 


enjoys here, yet the memories of his childhood and youth are, | 
memories of the old | 
homestead, the hills and valleys of his homeland, the faces of | 
his schoolmates, the first-love passions of young manhood, all | 
| is united as one man against the world’s common foe to free- 


like our own, strong within him. The 


are 2 beautiful dream to him and a part of his life. He lays 
them all as an offering on the altar of his country and sends his 
sons to sacrifice their lives, if need be, that the institutions of 
his adopted country may survive. Has such a man not passed 
the acid test of patriotism? He not only overcomes the natural 
inclination of the heart to support the Fatherland in the war 
and sends his sons to fight the Fatherland, but sometimes sends 
them against his own blood and immediate kin. 
numerous, and to these German-Americans who have so nobly 


hesitation as ‘o their duty we owe the highest respect and 
appreciation. Such citizens have won a great battle in their 
own hearts and are now aiding their adopted country to win 
with arms the physical battle with the German oppressor. 

These German-Americans—those who are bravely backing this 
Government not because they have to but because they want to 
do it—are making a sacrifice of their tenderest memories. of 
their own first born in effect, as did Abraham of old, and to 
them I pay this tribute. To them I bow in respect and con- 
fidence. They have passed the acid test. They have paid the 
price of American citizenship in a blood offering of their own 
sons to the cause of human liberty in the mighty battle now 
being waged against the Prussian war lords of their native 
land. 

A FAMILY TRAGEDY. 


Here is a sample tragedy in a German-American home in the 
district I have the honor to represent, where 19,000 foreign-born 
citizens of Germany and Austria live. The mother wrote me 
thanking me for assistance in securing her allotment made by 
her last son to enter the Army. Two former sous had purchased 
so many liberty bonds, she proudly informed me; they could not 
allot her any of their salary. Her husband was 60 years old and 
crippled, and had served three years in the Royal Guard for the 
present Kaiser many years ago. She had two children to sup- 
port not yet of age. But she was proud that her last boy was in 
the American Army, and glad that the United States was helping 
her with the money to support herself and family. In conclud- 
ing she said her last son had tried to enlist three times, being 
rejected on account of near-sightedness; but the draft board 
finally accepted him, She told me her three brothers are now 
fighting in the German Army, her eight cousins had been killed 
jn the assaults on Verdun, and that her father lies buried in 
France. 

As the full significance of the tragedy this brave woman was 
a through was borne in on me through the lines of her 
eiter that had been so laboriously penned, I bowed my head in 
humility in the presence of the evidence of such a sacrifice so 
bravely and wholeheartedly made for her country as I realized 
in comparison the poor showing I had to offer myself. She is 
old and with two children and a dependent husband to support. 
She was entitled to keep one of the boys at home, yet she had not 
asked to have her last son plaved in a deferred classification, 
bit sent them all out in the eause of America, her adopted coun- 
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try, to fight the German invader, in whose armies her father and 
eight of her cousins had been killed and her three brothers still 
fought. 

She told me in her broken English, “I will have revenge. The 
Kaiser has killed my people after making slaves of them, and 
now he wants to enslave America, too, this land where I have 
been so happy and free.” She understood the situation. Her 
brothers were forced by the Kasier to fight, not for human lib- 
erty, as we fight now, but for human slavery and conquest. 
They have no heart in their struggle and are forced to give their 
lives to a cause that has outraged all liberty-loving people in 
the world. She loves her homeland and her blood kin that the 
Kaiser and his war lords have not yet sacrificed, and she knows 
exactly how to help set them free. She knows that when Amer- 
ica strikes she strikes only for humanity’s sake. She knows 
America never waged a war for conquest. She knows America 
fights only for the sacred principles of justice and humanity, and 
that by assisting America in this struggle she is sure to help 
her people in Germany to become free like the people of Amer- 
ica. Her simple faith is an inspiration, her sacrifice beyond 
price. To her I pay my highest respect. 

She is not alone in her patriotic fervor for America. Tens of 
thousands of German Americans are loyal to the core, and their 
sons form legions in our armies of freedom now in France. 
Tales of their heroic exploits come back to us daily from the 
battle fields. Some of these German-American boys fighting in 
France have been given the highest honors as recognition of 
their heroic deeds. The daily casuality lists contain German 
names among the American wounded and killed in such large 
numbers that no further proof is needed to show that America 


dom, the German Empire. The blood kin to Germany in Amer- 
ica condemns Germany as the world’s freebooter. 
ALL NATIONALITIES UNITES. 


The stories of heroism of German-American boys is only 


| equaled but not surpassed by the native American boys and 


Examples are | 


} 





the sons of foreign-born citizens of neutral countries. They all 
fight alike for the ideals of America, Celt and Teuton, Slav 


; : f | and Latin, Greek and Syrian, black and red, all in the great 
taken their place back of the American cause without doubt or aS s oe , 5 


American melting pot, striking shoulder to shoulder the shackles 
from the oppressed people of the world. The story of Private 
Lenart, a German-American boy of Chicago, who single handed 
took a whole company of the German Army prisoners and 
marched them into the American lines, is told and retold with 
pride by all Americans, Another German-American boy, so 
undersized he barely succeeded in getting into the Army, 
slipped out of the American trenches one dark night, crawled over 
no man’s land, under the wires, and armed with nothing but his 
revolver and knife, dropped down into the German trenches 
and astonished the Boche by telling them in, good German 
they were a pack of damn fools to be fighting for the Kaiser—that 
the thing to do was to-surrender. The courage and determina- 
tion of this young American so completely upset the Boche 
they forgot to shoot him or take him prisoner until it was too 
late. His arguments were too much for them, and the result was 
16 of them crawled back with him over no man’s land and 
surrendered. 

These stories are coming back to us in such great numbers 
they can not all be printed, and they prove to us beyond doubt 
that the great American melting pot has fused our people into 
one great mass dominated by the American ideal. 

The Bohemians are to-day furnishing the most marvelous 
spectacle of patriotic service the world has ever seen in the 
efforts they are making to free their homeland. There it lies 
in the heart of Germany and Austria, utterly and completely 
shackled. Not a man who lives there dares raise his voice or 
hand in protest. They are all forced into the German and 
Austrian armies. Those who are left there can not help to 
free their country, but their brave brothers who have jour- 
neyed out to make homes among the free peoples of the world 
ean help, and it is the Czecho-Slavs (Bohemians) from free 
countries who have formed a remarkable army of liberation in 
Russia. 

Tens of thousands of the Czecho-Slavs were taken prisoners 
by Russia in the beginning of the war, and these prisoners now 
in Russia have made up little armies, and these little armies are 
strung out over a 10,000-mile line, reaching from eastern Ger- 
many across Siberia to the Pacific at Viadivostok. In many 
places these litthke army groups of patriots are hundreds of 
miles apart with a wilderness of waste land between them, with- 
out arms or adequate supplies, but they are making a mighty 
struggle to connect up these small groups of men and establish 
order in that vast region. America is hurrying help to them, 
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and when one contemplates this vast region and these brave men, | 


constituting only a speck on the landscape, struggling there in 
the hope that they may save Russia from the iron heel of the 
invader and thereby enable the allied armies to set Bohemia 
free, he is thrilled with admiration. In those armies here and 
there are brave men from America, citizens of the United 
States—Bohemians—who have gone with our forces and are 
fighting in the dismal swamps around far-away Archangle under 
the Arctic Circle, or they are of the advance guard who hurried 
away as free lances to help bring to Bohemia the blessings 
enjeyed by a free country. It is a most marvelous spectacle of 
n revolution taking place without the bounds of Bohemia in 
behalf of Bohemian freedom. It is an inspiration and a source 
of great pride to all Czecho-Slavak people the world over, and 
especially to the splendid Bohemian-American citizens of my 
own State. 

The Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, French, and English are all 
courageously bearing their share of the burden of this struggle 
without complaint. They view the man who complains of his 
modest burden as possessing a yellow streak, and invariably 
remind him of what this war for freedom is costing some people. 
‘They are apt to recount a story like this one told by Congressman 
J'ERRIS: 

One day recently a few gentlemen were visiting the Walter 
Reed Hospital here in Washington, where fourteen hundred 
wounded and sick soldiers were quartered. One bright-faced sol- 
der boy smiled up from the covers so cheerfully a visitor told 
him he looked well enough to be up. “Can’t you walk?” he 
asked. ‘“ Don’t know,” cheerfully answered the soldier. “ Haven't 
tried yet,” and he threw back the covers showing both legs were 
off below the knees. The visitor was shocked and apologized 
for his remark, as he realized the tremendous price this young 
man had paid that we may continue to enjoy the blessings of 
liberty. ‘Oh, that’s all right,” replied the young man laughing, 
“Tam lucky. Why, I offered my life to my country and it has 
exacted from me my legs only.” 

That group of men stood there awed in the presence of a hero 
who had given so much to his country and who still felt he had 
hot yet given enough. He had offered all he had to give—his 
life—and TI pledge him now that so long as I live I will do my 
best to show him that his country is grateful for his great service 
to it. 

PEACE TERMS. 

The sacrifices that have been made for the sake of the princi- 
ples upon which the governments of free peoples rest are beyond 
price. Only God himself can measure what the war has cost 
humanity. It has cost so much the price of peace should be 
fixed on terms so absolutely clear and comprehensive that they 
will forever constitute a beacon light to all mankind. The terms 
should give a positive guaranty to all people of the world that 
they shall forever be allowed the blessing of a government 
founded on liberty and justice. I would have the peace made 
in Berlin after the German military forces have been completely 
beaten and scattered or surrendered as prisoners of war. We 
would then be in a position to write an “ international constitu- 
tion ,” similar to the American Constitution, providing for a 
league of nations similar to our league of States of the Union. 
Such a constitution or league of nations would be backed up 
with a military and naval force sufficient to keep the nations 
of the world in order. Under the constitution iiberty and jus- 
tice would be guaranteed to every nation, great and small. The 
nations would no longer maintain great armaments any more 
than do the States of our Union. Their security would rest in 
the guaranty of the nations of the world, backed by foree, that 
they could enter into the pursuits of liberty and happiness with- 
out outside interference. A peace that does not justify the sacri- 
fce of the millions of lives lost in this war would be a crime of 
the first magnitude. It would be a base betrayal of our. own be- 
loved boys who have given their lives with a distinct understand- 
ing of the objects of the war, which have been so clearly set forth 
by President Wilson, the acknowledged leader of all the allied 
nations engaged in this struggle for human rights. The Presi- 
dent has set forth the objects of the war so clearly in his Mount 
Vernon speech and in the one delivered at New York September 
27, 1918, in opening the fourth liberty loan, and these views are 
so universally understood by the people it would appear that 
there can be no doubt but the terms of peace when the enemy 
has been conquered will be satisfactory to all. I have the 
utmost confidence in President Wilson and believe that God 
raised him up in this hour of great peril to lead the races of 
men into a safe harbor. I indorse absolutely his public utter- 
ances on the objects of the war and the sort of peace we shall 
make, and I here and now pledge him my unqualified support 
to that end. 


RECORD OF ACCOMPLISH MENTS. 

It is easy for one to preach but quite another thing to prae- 
tice what he preaches. There is no one question the American 
people are more interested in right now than the question of 
winning the war. Cheap politicians and irresponsible persons 
will attempt to befog the issues before the country, but they are 
not likely to succeed. They will attempt to drag into the ques- 
tion other subjects that are of no consequence if the war is not 
won, and thereby distract the country from the real issue of 
“winning the war.” The people should be warned against these 
machinations. 

The President of the United States is Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy, and under the Constitution he ean not 
be discharged, even if there are those among us who would like 
to discharge him, until his term ends two years hence. There- 
fore to win the war we must all stand back of the Commander 
in Chief and give him the support he demands in order that 
we may concentrate our efforts and deliver the greatest possible 
blow to the enemy. Some, for the sake of office, say his po- 
litical enemies should be placed in power over him by electing 
a Republican Congress, thereby dividing the Government 
against itself in the face of a deadly foe, but the common sense 
of the people undoubtedly will lead them to do otherwise. 
They certainly want the Government to work as harmoniously 
as possible while this great struggle is on. To this end I have 
given my unqualified support to the President in placing this 
country on a war basis. As I stated before, it is easy to 
preach but quite another thing to practice. but in this ease I 
offer my record in Congress, which my constituents have a 
right to examine, as proof that I practice what I preach. 

I append herewith the legislative program put through the 
House during the two last Congresses. These acts constitute 
in the main the war program. I supported every single war 
measure of every kind and character, and upon the most im- 
portant ones, such as the declaration of war, the selective draft, 
the embargo on arms and ammunition, and so forth, I made 
speeches. Some minor measures, or even important ones, may 
be omitted from this list, but whatever they are or may be, 
if they were war measures sought by the President, I sup- 
ported them. Since the war begun the President has not 
asked for support that I did not give him. 

War LEGISLATION, SIXTY-FOURTH AND SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESSES, WiiicH 
CONGRESSMAN STEPHENS SUPPORTED. 
SIXTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION. 

1. National-defense act, for Regular Army and to Tederalize the 
National Guard. 

2. National-defense act, authorizing the President to use the armed 
forces of the United States in Mexico. 

3. Naticonal-defense act, providing for the construction of a Govern- 
ment-owned armor plant to free the Government from the shackles of 
the Steel Trust. 

4. National-defense act, to further improve and enlarge the National 
Guard and Military Establishment. 

5. National-defense act, for greatly increased fortifications. 

G. National-defense act, to pay families of National Guard on ad) 
in Mexico. 

7. The shipping bill, for the creation of the United States Shipping 
Board and the construction and equipment of shipyards. This bill for 
the creation of a merchant marine was held up by Republican opposition 
in Congress for nearly two years, thus delaying our building program 
and making it impossible to immediately transport our troops to Europe 
after we got into the war. We would now have hundreds of new ships 
for service had this bill passed at once. 

SECOND SESSION. 

8. Appropriation bill for extension of fortifications. 

9. Bill to arm merchant ships against attacks of submarines. This 
was the first step to force Germany to recognize our rights. Ten Re- 
publicans and two Democrats voted against this bill. 

10. Cooper amendment to bill arming ships peovided that these ships 
should not carry arms and ammunition to the allies. If passed, it would 
have crippled the allies and aided Germany. ‘There were 122 Repub- 
licans voted for it and 55 Democrats. I voted against the amendment. 

11. Bill for raising revenue for expense of Army and Navy and for 
fortifications. This was a new bill levying additional income and ex- 
cess-profits taxes. } ’ 

12. Bill for greatly increasing appropriations for Navy. Thi 
provided fer a three-year building program. 

SIXTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

13. Resolution declaring war against Germany. There were 32! 
publicans and 17 Democrats who voted against war. 

14. Bill providing for first liberty loan to cover cost of war. 

15. The espionage act, to punish conspirators, spies, and traitors. 

16. Bili providing for selective draft to increase Military Establish- 
ment of country. I voted for this and made a speech on the subject. 

17. Military appropriation to cover added expenses of organizing the 
Army. 

18, New revenue bill, to provide for additional tax to suppert the war. 

19. The war-risk insurance bill, made necessary on account of the 
great risk and danger to shipping by German submarine policy. 

20. The food-contro] bill, which made it possible to feed the allied 
armies and stabilize prices at home and abroad. 

21. Bill to increase the enlisted strength of the Navy and Marine 
Corps. 

22. Trading-with-the-enemy act, to define, regulate, and punish those 
attempting to trade with the enemy. 

23. Bill providing for second liberty loan. 

24. Bill to take over foreign vesse!s in United States ports, 
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SECOND SESSION, 


25. New revenue bill providing for increase of war expense. 

“6. Bil) to punish for destruction of war material. 

“7. Bill for the creation of War Finance Corporation, made neces- 
sary to finance the great war industries of the country. 

28. Bill to condemn iand for the construction of nitrate plant making 
war explosives, 

29. Bill ealling into the military service of the United States the 
Philippine military forces. 

20. The daylight-saving act, which has resulted in saving a vast quan- 
tity of coal. I assisted in reporting this bill from the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. 

21. Bill providing for the operation of the railroad systems of the 
country. This was a bill of vast importance in winning the war. I 
assisted In reporting it to the House. 

32. Bill creating Bureau of War-Risk Insurance for insurance of those 
engaged in the Army and the Navy of the United States. This is a bili 
that will replace pensions to a large extent. It was reported by my 
comrmittee, Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

33. Bill for the promotion of our export trade. 

34. Bill creating a system of education for the rehabilitation of sol- 
dires and sailers. A humane act of far-reaching importance. 

35. Bill authorizing Emergency Shipping Board to take over lines of 
steamship companies. 

#%6. Bill providing for the consolidation of Government bureaus to 
facilitate the conduct of the war 

27. Bill te provide for housing war workers and war industries. 

38. Bill providing for third liberty loan. 

39. Bills providing for appropriations for Army and Navy. 

40. Bill providing for the fourth liberty loan. 

41. Bill providing for $8,000,000,000 revenue measure just passed by 
the House 

This record of constructive legislation has enabled the Com- 
mander in Chief to prosecute the war with the utmost vigor. 
The results he has obtained surpass anything ever dreamed in 
the history of the race. I am proud to have contributed my small 
part to this success, 


Whoever has been right, and in this world of error no honest man is 
wrong, I have not been inconsistent; and whoever has been false, and 
no honest man is open to that charge, I have not been guilty of falst- 
fication. The peopie shall say. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


BENJAMIN C. HILLIARD, 


OF COLORADO, 
In rue Hovuss or RepresEnTAtIvEs, 
Thursday, October 8, 1918. 


Mr. HILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, near the close of the last 
cxlupaign, in a speech heard by thousands of people in Denver's 
great auditorium, I pledged myself to vote against war and 
conscription, and declared that I would die in my seat in Con- 
gress before I would vote to send American boys to fight in the 
trenches of Europe. At that point in my address the audience 
stood and cheered as they had applauded no other statement 
by any speaker in Denver during the eampaign. ‘That night 
Senator SuarrorH, Gov. Gunter, and others also spoke. At the 
close of the meeting a member of the Colorado Supreme Court 
ciasped my hand as a father might, and with tear-glistening 
eves said that in soul-stirring and heart-gripping thought my 
speech was the best of the meeting. He wished me success and 
the courage of my convictions, The distinguished jurist was 
extravagant in his praise, as I need not say, but, by the eternal 
gods, I heeded the admonition and kept my courage and kept 
my word. 

‘The Auditorium meeting was but the climax or culmination 
of meetings I had addressed all over Denver. The entire voting 
public knew my views, and relying on my fidelity returned me 
to Congress by a largely increased vote. To have violated that 
solemp pledge, Mr. Speaker, as I regard the binding force of 
promises made by candidates for public office, would have con- 
stituted political treachery to the people who sent me to repre- 
sent them on the greatest issue that ever confronted the world. 
Let those condemn who will. I am at peace with myself, 

In the campaign of 1916, Mr. Speaker, I advocated the Demo- 
cratic slogan as an abiding principle, Wherever my voice was 
raised—and I was not silent in that great political struggle— 
{ interpreted the pregnant expression, “ Has kept us out of the 
war,” as an earnest of future steadfastness. I have no quarrel, 
nor have I had, with those clothed with constitutional authority 
to make decision who after the election voted contrary to my 
vaderstanding of the covenant implied in the potent words of 
that campaign. But as an American Congressman, Mr. Speaker, 
acting constitutionally, dignified with responsibility, and having 
in mind nothing other than the welfare of the American people, 
regarded both as a free Nation and as free individuals, as I 
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honestly conceived such welfare and my duty in the premises, 
I voted against war and against conscription. That I voted 
at all on the questions ts proof of my constitutional privilege 
and duty to vote, and I defy any responsible man or newspaper 
in Denver or elsewhere to question my sincerity or impugn my 
motives. 

I was not in favor of sending American soldiers across 
the seas to wage battle, unless on the inspiration born of their 
own ideals they freely offered to go. Especially did I shrink 
from having part in ordering men to battle so far from home 
when I, not inherently more free, knew that I would not 
share the dangers. The people of Denver knew my convictions 
on this point, and so knowing, applauding, indeed, my every 
utterance on the subject, sent me to represent them and give 
voice to their heart-prompting prayers. As such Representative, 
Mr. Speaker, in a modest and constitutional manner, as all here 
would testify, I contributed my honest thoughts and voted as I 
believed. Perhaps in the circumstances I was unduly consider- 
ate of what I conceived to be the rights of other men, but from 
giving thought to the blood of men and the tears of women 
rather than to my own immediate political peace I have en- 
joyed renovation of soul and purification of heart that is more 
comforting than I can well describe. 

My acts and votes were at all times in strict accord with 
applicable provisions of the Constitution, done in open Con- 
gress, with the world to witness. In every instance I acted on 
my own convictions and voted precisely as I promised the 
people who sent me to represent them in Congress that I 
would vote. Therefore, I emphasize, let no man seek to exalt 
himself by charging me with these things, for, not apolo- 
getically, nor yet boastfully, but in respectful modesty, I pro- 
claim them every one. 

Withered indeed must be the soul, and calloused altogether 
the heart of the man whe indulges in serious criticism of the 
responsible official for pausing te give thought and honest 
expression to his views on questions so fraught with conse- 
quences. Mr. Speaker, such a critic may be an American, 
but I maintain that he is devoid of those qualities that go to 
make great Americans. 

Because I kept my word, Mr. Speaker, and voted my con- 
victions, the Democratic machine of Denver, always  un- 
friendly to me, operating through the corporation “ safety 
clutch” convention or assembly feature of the Colorado primary 
law, taking care, of course, to commit their larceny while I was 
at the Nation’s Capital helping with the war progrom of the 
President and the Congress, prevented my name from going 
on the primary ballot. 

There are two significant things in connection with this 
theft that I shall mention. One is that so far as they sub- 
mitted themselves for nomination at the primary election the 
Democratic voters defeated those responsible for the outrage. 
Quite a few gentlemen who expected to carry the Democratic 
colors in the November sweepstakes, and rejoiced greatly at 
the “rebuke” the corporation hirelings administered to me 
in my absence, have now ceased to have personal interest in 
the fall campaign. The other point is that certain Denver 
lawyers, just comfortably above the first draft limit, but 
plenty young enough to have enlisted, leaders in the “ gallant 
fight ” against an absent man, did not know that even as they 
denounced me the Government was about to propose a new 
draft act that would make them liable for military service. 
One of the most lusty of these nonvolunteering patriots, typi- 
eal, with variations, of the others, was a bachelor lawyer, 
with no excuse whatever for being out of the Army except 
his ultra conservative convictions about the safety of his 
own person. This dashing bachelor, while I suspect he would 
say I erred in voting to give deferred classification to poys 
of 18, has not written me in commendation of my vote to raise 
the draft age to 45. 

Mr. Speaker, I was not unaware of the fact that I was to 
have opposition for the nomination. I did not suspect, however, 
that the machine would lash me to a post, then race their man 
around the track “empty ” and claim the victory. I expected to 
have a place on the primary ballot and abide by the result. 
But such plan did not suit the profiteering outfit that was in 
control of the situation. They had tried that in the two pre- 
ceding campaigns, and in those instances they, and not I, had 
to do the abiding. Of course, they “abided” with a grimace, 
but that did not matter particularly, for once my name was on 
the official ballot for the genera! election the people, regardless 
of party, had no trouble in making their choice for Representa- 
tive in Congress. 

I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that every Democrat in Congress 
would bear willing testimony to my party regularity, and that 
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every Republican as well respects such regularity. I do not 
purpose, therefore, to submit to the high-handed outrage per- 
petrated by a few heme-staying and nonsacrificing gentlemen, 
simply because they call themselves Democrats. The primary 
<howed that these self-appointed keepers of the Democratic 
conscience of Denver did not speak for the heart of the people. 
‘heir only successful nominee was for the office I now occupy, 
and he succeeded because these same men, decidedly more ac- 
tive in attempting to drive me out of Congress than in driving 
the Kaiser across the Rhine, “ held” me till their man cressed 
the tape. 

Mr. Speaker, I am a man as well as a Democrat, As a Demio- 
erat, honorable and regular, progressive and forward-looking, 
oyal and true, I was entitled to be a candidate for renomina- 
tion to Congress. As a man I shall be a candidate for reelec- 
tion to Congress. 

When I learned the full purport of the scheme hatched by 
this unprineipled crew of political despoilers of the people, I 
announced that I would be an independent candidate for Con- 
-ress this fall and issued a statement to the public, which was 
published in the press of Denver. In part I said: 

rhat I have had two terms in Congress is due to the faith of the 

ople in my integrity. The Democratic machine did not expect me to 
vin the primary in 1914 and figured I would surely be defeated in the 
1916 primary. 

his year, at a time when I was 2,000 miles away and busy in the 
discharge of the duties of the office to which the people had called me, 
the machine by a trick prevented me from having opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the primary. The rank and file of Democrats expected that 
| would be the Democratic eandidate for Congress this year, and the 
dealers knew I would be chosen at the primary unless prevented from 
having my name submitted to the Democratic voters. 

But the people are not without their remedy. Some years ago, fore- 
seeing just such a situation as is now presented in the Denver congres- 
sional district, the people, by initiated jaws, provided for independent 
nominations and a headless ballot. The voter now votes for the man, 
not the party. My name will be on the ballot in November, the gang to 
the contrary notwithstanding. ; 

And since what would have been true but for a trick in equity and 
good conscience is true in spite of the trick, so in this campaign, to all 
ntents and purposes, although not so designated on the official ballot, 
| will be the Democratie candidate for Congress, just as in previous 


elections. Also, and this is more important still, as in other cam-~ 


palgns, so in this one, I will be a small ‘‘d” democrat. The selfish and 
corporate interests of Denver, uniting on one candidate, as they did in 
the last two elections, were unable to compass my defeat. This year 
they will have two “ satisfactory’ candidates. I ought to get more 
votes than both of them, and they know I will get more than either ef 
their hand-picked favorites. 

* a Me Ad * * * 

We are engaged in war, a war that is the greatest known te man. 
War is an awful thing—calamitous, withering, decimating, demoraliz- 
ing. In doing my utmost to keep our country out of this one I went 
through a veritable Garden of Gethsemane. My severest political critics 
will concede that to spare our people from war's devastating blight, and 
with all the power of my being, I argued, voted, and invoked every 
remedy the Constitution of my country afforded. But when a country 
like ours, with its traditions, its historic pride, its virile people, its 
resources, slowly driven to anger, has, in a constitutional manner, put 
its hand to the plow of war there can be no looking back. 

That God may strengthen and comfort us in ovr trials, and that 
through them all, as well as in the peace that will follow we may be 
mindful of Him, I venture humbly to pray. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should like to make brief refer- 
enee to the other two candidates who seek a seat in Congress 
from the Denver district. 

The manner in which the Democratic candidate was nomi- 
nated I have mentioned. Now let us see who he is. We will 
pass over the fact that he is of the age and physical fitness 
which well qualifies him for military service. Nearly all other 
young men in Denver have gone or are going soon. Not so, this 
gentleman. He is an advocate, just now, of world democracy, 
but in the attainment he would let Denver's other sons have 
the glory of the fight. 

The Denver Labor Bulletin, a conservative labor newspaper 
of very wide circulation, in the issue of September 14, 1918, 
says of this candidate that he “has not been a resident of 
Denver for three years, and his name does not even appear in 
the 1918 city directory. He is a professional corporation lob- 
byist in Washington.” 

The same paper, in its issue of September 21, 1918, again 
speaks of him as a man “ whose name does not appear in the 
Denver city directory for 1918, but does appear in the city 
directory of Washington, D. C., where he has been employed 
as a professional lobbyist by the corporations for the past 
three years.” It further says that he “ will enter the cam- 
paign for the November election handicapped by being a non- 
resident of Denver and a suspicion that his primary designation 
as well as his previous designation in the county assembly were 
brought about through the use of money plentifully supplied by 
the corporations.” 

It is well known in Denver, Mr. Speaker, that the representa- 
tives of the Packing Trust and the big oil companies’ combina- 
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tion gave him cordial and substantial support, and in Washing- 
ton all Members of Congress who have deigned to notice him at 
all know what the man has been doing here. His mission was 
to induce the Government to favor certain oil magnates and 
companies in the matter of vast areas of immensely valuable 
oil lands, to which the United States Supreme Court held that 
the oil companies had no title. Mr. Speaker, the people of 
Denver will not commission this gentleman to ply his trade 
from the inside! 

On the eve of the primary the Republican end of the or- 
ganized big-business combination in Denver heartily indorsed 
the candidacy of the man who became the Republican nominee 
for Congress from the Denver district. In his first public 
utterance this gentleman endeavored to draw a distinction be- 
tween “carping criticism” of the President and “ speaking 
plainly,” the former to be abjured, the latter to be indulged 
in the gentleman’s discretion, when he should be a Congress- 
man. That was to endear him to the high and mighty in Den- 
ver who intend doing their bit toward destroying the economic 
program of the President and recent Congresses. But what 
brought the local retainers of the Sugar Trust and the Steel 
Trust to their feet in spontaneous applause was the gentle- 
man’s assurance that when the war was over he favored putting 
the railroad corporations back into the hands of private own- 
ers. It does net matter to the gentleman, so it would appear, 
that the private owners of the railroads of the country have 
enjoyed exploitation of the people always, only to fail to render 
essential service to the people’s Government in the first major 
emergency. When the emergency is over he would recommis- 
sion a few Wall Street dealers to renew their exploitations. 
I am opposed to such restoration. The gentleman has tendered 
the issue and I gladly accept it. He can not possibly be more 
devoted to the few than I am to the many. We will let them 
all vote. By the declaration of the gentleman, he made his 
nomination certain in the millionaire primary conducted by 
the Republican Party in Denver this year, but by that same 
token he has made his election undesirable. Verily there is 
no profit in gaining a nomination from millionaires, only to lose 
the election from the people. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the same gentleman who had the Repub- 
lican nomination in 1916. That year he was a lieutenant, only 
recently enlisted, in the Colorado National Guard, He posted 
all over Denver his full-length picture in uniform, and had for 
his slogan the words “ Not too proud to fight.” The people 
were not beguiled by the Army uniform worn by the gentleman 
in that year of peace and are not likely to be enamored of the 
gentleman's civilian garb in this year of war. 

When the election of that year was over, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman resigned from the Army, took off his uniform and 
returned to his law office. I do not charge that he was able 
to discern the near approach of the time when the boys he com- 
manded would be in war, but everybody in Denver knows that 
the private soldiers he was privileged to command are now 
over there, and that he is net there to lead them against the 
enemy or to comfort them in their distresses. 

The Democratic candidate, Mr. Speaker, is young and strong. 
He has refrained from jcining the Army voluntarily, and has not 
failed to avail himself of the exemption feature of the law that 
required military service of his neighbors. The Republican 
candidate, equally strong and scarcely less young, already in 
the Army, resigned on the eve of hostilities. 

I displeased these gentlemen, so they say, when I voted 
against war, but I submit that by their works they can be better 
judged. They are for the war—none more loudly so—but they 
are not in the war, nor of the war. I hope I may not be mis- 
understood, Mr. Speaker, for, whatever the circumstances, I 
would never sit in judgment on my fellows, - who, choosing for 
themselves, as these two gentlemen have, the measure of their 
service in an endeavor involving life itself. But aside from 
their corporation connections—enough to keep them out of the 
progressive Congresses of these days—the people of Denver, 
making every sacrifice that their blood and money will produce, 
ean be trusted to analyze the purposes of these wholly militar- 
istic but altogether nonmilitary gentlemen. 

Mr. Speaker, it may not be unimportant to state that I am 
of English descent. My ancestors came to this country long 
before the Revolutionary War, and men of my name and blood 
fought with Washington. Later ancestors were in the armies 
of the Republic in all subsequent wars. My father was a volunteer 
private soldier in an Illinois regiment in the Civil War. Both 
of my sons, one of them only 18, tried to enlist in this war at 
the very beginning and were rejected. The older one then 
awaited his turn in the draft, when, because of his remarkable 
height, he was again rejected. Afterwards he was appointed 
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by Secretary Lansing to an important position in the Consular 
Service in Scotland, where he is now serving. 

This present summer the younger boy offered for service a 
second time, and since July has been wearing the uniform of 
his country’s Army. 

Much space would be required to set forth the many acts 
passed by Congress the purpose of which was to prosecute the 
war. No man will attempt to say that I have not supported 
them all in genuine and whole-hearted spirit. On this par- 
ticular point I cite the testimony of distinguished witnesses, 
In a telegram sent to a gentleman in Denver relative to my 
record, the Hon. CHAamMp CrLarK, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Hon. CLaupr KitcHrn, floor leader, said: 

It is true he voted against war and conscription. Such action was 
in accord with his convictions and, as we understand, public pledge 
made before his election. Nobody in Washington questions his sincere 
motives and patriotism, and all here admire his courageous qualities. 
In his position on the questions mentioned he was not without consid- 
erable company. No man in either House of Congress has given more 
loyal and industrious aid in the vigorous prosecution of the war and in 
supporting all war measures of the administration. It is unjust to 
question his loyalty. No Member of Congress questions it. He has 
the esteem and confidence of the entire membership of the House. In 
simple justice to him we venture this telegram to you, 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I may be pardoned the thought that I 
have been a useful Member of Congress. I have had good com- 
inittee assignments and have been helpful on matters in which 
the people are interested. As a member of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia I was privileged to have an important 
role in the successful fight for prohibition for the District and, 
of course, voted for the “dry ” amendment to the Constitution. 
As the ranking ,member of the Committee on Education and 
acting chairman for a considerable period of time I materially 
nided in the vocational-educational legislation designed for the 
benefit of returning wounded soldiers. Of those favoring equal 
suffrage I rank next to the chairman of the Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, and on my motion the suffrage amendment to 
the Constitution was favorably reported to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and was passed. I was chairman of the commit- 
tee which held hearings on the minimum wage bill for the 
District of Columbia, filed the favorable report thereon, and 
had charge of the measure on the floor of the House. I voted 
to raise the pay of private soldiers from $15 to $80 when votes 
were more needed on the subject than people would now be- 
lieve to have been possible. I have been as genuine a friend to 
labor as any Member of Congress, as the Recorp amply dis- 
closes, 

I have wanted to tax the rich more and the poor less than 
the revenue measures, for which I voted, have provided, and I 
confess to disappointment in that regard. I have marveled at 
the celerity with which the status of the man power of the 
country can be fixed by statute, as contrasted with the pro- 
longed hearings and arguments indulged when considering 
measures to raise revenue with which to pay the cost of the 
activity into which men are drafted. The only unheard people 
are the masses, and they alone are the ones who are unselfishly 
loyal and genuine. The man with millions of income, and cor- 
porations, opulent in peace times, surfeited with war-time 
profits, enjoy the defense of the press and the specious pleas of 
the greatest advocates their swollen fortunes can employ, as 
they contend simply over the percentage they should be re- 
quired to devote to their country in its distress, not their all, 
as is so often the case with the less fortunate. I hope, Mr. 
Speaker, and in worldly matters it is my fondest wish, that 
in my vision of justice the common and humble man has place, 
and that in my public service, to the full extent of my light, 
the plea of the unheard man is given expression. 

There is a self-constituted league in New York City, which 
is inspired, financially kept, and controlled by Wall Street in- 
terests. The gentlemen of this league presume to say that on 
six items, all of which occurred before this country went to 
war, I voted contrary to their views. Very likely I did. And 
when I am returned to Congress I will vote against them some 
more. I do not represent them in Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Denver and I had a very specific 
and definite understanding as to what my attitude would be, 
as I have clearly shown. Many good Members of Congress en- 
tertained views quite opposite to mine, and a smaller number, 
individually as good, cast their votes as I cast mine. That I 
varied not one hair’s breadth from the letter and spirit of my 
compact with the people, my severest critic would concede. 
Whoever, therefore, has been right, and in this world of error 
no honest man is wrong, I have not been inconsistent; and 
whoever has been false, and no honest man is open to that 
charge, I have not been guilty of falsification. The people 
shall say. 





War Profits. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. IRA G. HERSEY, 


OF MAINE, 





In tHe Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, October 4, 1918. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, in 1912, by reason of a divided 
Republican Party, the Democratic Party elected their Presi- 
dent and a majority of both Houses of Congress. For the first 
time in the history of the Democratic Party it had full control 
of legislation, and during the first four years of the Wilson 
administration that party changed in many particulars the 
laws and policies of the Nation and enacted into law its policy 
of free trade. 

This Nation had the experience of eight months under the 
so-called Underwood free-trade tariff, and it will always remain 
a dark page in the history of the Republic. Financial and 
industrial disaster threatened all the industries of the country. 
The farm, the factory, the place of business, and labor every- 
where were alarmed and paralyzed by the results of free trade 
and by the removal of that protection which had made this 
Nation the most prosperous in the world. 

In the presidential election of 1916 the Democratic Party 
faced what seemed to be the absolute certainty of defeat, but 
a great world war came and temporarily saved the Democratic 
Party. The demands from Europe for food and war materials 
gave employment to labor and revived the dying industries of 
the Nation. The manufacture of war goods for Europe, the 
furnishing of food and clothing to the warring nations, all 
brought great revenues and profits to our people. The United 
States stood in the market place selling its goods and wares to 
whoever would buy, receiving great wealth from the misfor- 
tunes and necessities of war. 

The European war also brought great political profits to the 
Democratic Party. It stopped the importation of pauper-made 
goods. It shut our gates against the pauper labor of Europe. 
For the time being it was high protection to this Nation and 
operated as a high tariff, except that we lost the revenue. 

This of itself could not save the Democratic Party from 
defeat in the Presidential election of 1916. <A deliberate at- 
tempt had been made by Germany to involve us in war with that 
nation so that it might thereby prevent us from further sup- 
plying food and munitions of war to the enemies of Germany, 
Our people did not seek war. They were opposed to war except 
as a last resort. They were willing to sacrifice everything but 
liberty and honor to avoid war; and taking advantage of this 
spirit of a peace-loving people the Democratic politicians sought 
to make political capital out of the war. They claimed every- 
where that the election of Charles E. Hughes and a Republican 
Congress would precipitate war and that the reelection of Presi- 
dent Wilson and a Democratic Congress would mean peace, ani 
they flooded the whole Nation with the campaign cry, “ Vote for 
Wilson, who has kept us out of war.” 

While the war in Europe saved the Nation from many of the 
terrible results of free trade it also succeeded in saving the 
Democrats from defeat in the presidential election of 1916. 
Then there came a time, however, when the President could no 
longer resist the patriotic spirit of the American people; there 
was a quick assembling of the Congress and a prompt declara- 
tion of war against Germany. 

On the part of this Nation it was not a Democratic war, not 
the President’s war, not the war of any political party, but a 
war to be waged by all the people of the United States to vindi- 
cate national honor, to establish and defend liberty and freedom 
in all the world. It would seem that in such an hour, when a 
united people had pledged their lives, their fortunes, and their 
sacred honor to the fulfillment of these great aims, that politics 
ought to have been forgotten and all political parties should have 
acted as a unit in the efficient preparation and the vigorous 
prosecution of the war. 

It is greatly to be regretted that the President of the United 
States and his political advisers found it necessary to attempt 
to make this war his war and that of his political party. It 
was very early apparent that the only part that the Republican 
Party should have in legislation and in the conduct of the war 
was that of a subservient and cowardly consent to all plans, 
purposes, policies, and legislation of the administration. If the 


minority ventured to suggest, advise, or criticize they were met 
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witb the claim that they were obstructionists of the administra- 
tion and were attempting to defeat the winning of the war. 

This idea was very early impressed upon the minority when 
ex-President Roosevelt and Gen. Leonard Wood, heroes of the 
Spanish War, tendered their services to the President with the 
humble request that they might organize at once an army of 
400,000 cowboys and roughriders of the West, men not within 
the draft age, but who would at once go to France and carry 
the Stars and Stripes along with our allies, but the President 
and his followers gave them to understand that this was not to 
be a Republican war, but that the Democratic President and his 
party intended to surround themselves by their own party ad- 
visers and that all their policies should be those of the Demo- 

ratie Party. 

The Republicans in Congress even after this rebuff made 
many an ineffectual attempt to secure a war cabinet, to obtain 
2 nonpartisan committee of both Houses to investigate and to 
approve all war expenditures and to bring together, condense, 
and coordinate the multitude of war departments and bureaus 
nto one active and efficient force for the vigorous prosecution 
of the war; but all these attempts met with a stern rebuke on 
the part of the President and his party on the ground that the 
responsibility for legislation and the war was upon the Demo- 
rats and not the Republicans; that the Democratic Party should 
have a free hand and should carry out its own plans and policies 
vithout regard to any suggestions or advice from the minority. 

Then there came a year of delay. The first year after our 
leclaration of war will always remain a dark page in the his- 
tory of American achievements, Delays caused in part by theories 
on the part of the President and his political advisers that he 
could end the war by diplomacy, by the writing of messages, by 
a scholarly presentation to the warring nations of the peace 
aims of the United States, by the loaning of money to our allies, 
by the neglect to declare war against all our enemies—delays 

n the main caused by inefficiency of the party in power, by ex- 
hausting our energies in the enlargement of the departments in 
Washington, by the creation of new commissions and bureaus, 
by the inducting into office of those who looked upon the war as 
an opportunity to obtain political profits, by the making of war- 
profit contracts that involved endless waste and extravagance, 
and by attempting through Executive power and influence to 
make political profits out of the war. 

The Republicans in Congress while giving to every war meas- 
ure their warm support early demanded a declaration of war 
against all our enemies, a change in the management and per- 
sonnel of the departments, a coordination of war work, a larger 
army, an investigation of delays, and a vigorous and relentless 
prosecution of the war to a final conclusion, and that at once. 
fhe President was finally forced by the minority to abandon 
his ideas of “peace without victory,” to break away from his 
pacifist advisers, and to declare for “force, force, force!” and 
“ uneonditional surrender.” 

By reason of Republican constructive criticism the adminis- 
tration has finally coordinated many departments, removed cer- 
tain war boards from Washington to Philadelphia, placed the 
work of constructing airplanes and the making and manufac- 
ture of war materials in the hands of men of the North, like 
Sehwab and others, called to Washington into the Department 
of Labor ex-President Taft, and ealled to investigate the air- 
craft scandal Judge Hughes, and to make a general shake-up 
everywhere in the inefficiency in the administration and the 
aggard conduct of the war, so that during the last six months 
Wwe have accomplished more in the successful prosecution of the 
war and in the making of it a success on the part of the United 
States than we had in the whole first year after the declaration 
of war. 

To assure the country that the Democratic Party was not 
capitalizing and using the war for political profits, the President, 
in his message to the Congress of May 27 last, said: 

Politics is adjourned. The elections will go to those who think least 
of it; to those who go to the constituencies without explanations or 
+xcuses, with a plain record of duty faithfully and disinterestedly 
performed. I, for one, am always confident that the people of this 
eountry wil: give a just verdict upon the service of the men who act 
for them when the facts are such that no man can disguise or conceal 
them. There is no danger of deceit now. An intense and pitiless light 
beats upon every man and every action in this tragic plot of war that 
igs now upon the stage, 

These grand nonpartisan and patriotic sentiments of the Pres- 
ident were received by the people with some doubts and mis- 
xivings. They remembered that only a short time before this 
message there had been held a special election in New Hamp- 
shire to fill a vacancy in the House of Representatives, that in 
that election the personal representative of the President car- 
ried to the Democratic candidate the indorsement of the Execu- 
tive and claimed from every public platform that a vote for the 
Republican candidate, Mr. BurroveHs, who now occupies a seat 





in this House, would be a vote for the Kaiser and would give 
joy to Germany, but a vote for the Democratic candidate would 
be a vote against Germany and would help win the war. 

Neither had tke people forgotten that there had been a recent 
special election in Indiana to fill a vacancy in the House and 
that the Democratic candidate in the past had opposed in Coen- 
gress the President, but that in spite of this fact the President 
sent a warm letter of indorsement to Mr. Gray and asked for the 
defeat of the Republican candidate, Mr. Ettiorr, who now occu- 
pies a seat in this House on the Republican side—and all this 
on the ground that it was necessary to elect Democratic Con- 
gressmen to win the war. 

A few days after this proclamation of the President that 
“ politics is adjourned” a special election was held in the State 
of Wisconsin to elect a United States Senator, and Representa- 
tive Irvine L. Lennoor, of that State, then a Republican leader 
in this House, who had earnestly, faithfully, and loyally sup- 
ported all war measures in Congress, and whose patriotism, 
loyalty, and ability were unquestioned, was a candidate for 
Senator at that election. The President made a personal selec- 
tion of the candidate to contest the election with Mr. Lenroor. 
He sent the Vice President to that State with a message that 
Davies, the Democratic candidate, had been chosen by the Presi- 
dent to be a candidate, and that it was necessary to elect a 
Democrat for the proper success and conduct of the war; and 
the President’s followers in Wisconsin, following his lead to 
show that politics had been adjourned, set up the campaign 
cry that a vote for LeNroor, the Republican, would give joy to 
Serlin, and that a vote for Davies, the Democrat, the President's 
choice, would bring gloom to Berlin. The people of Wisconsin 
justly rebuked this attempt on the part of the President to dic- 
tate to them who they should nominate and elect to Congress. 
The only real excuse ever given for this strange conduct on the 
part of the Executive was that he wanted a Congress made up 
of those who would be subservient to him and vote as he re- 
quested on every future measure, and who would refrain from 
any criticism of his administration and not seek to change or 
amend any legislation demanded by the executive departmenf. 

Instead of politics being adjourned, the fight then became fast 
and furious. Into every primary went a letter from the Presi- 
dent or a message from his personal representative informing 
the people that the President demanded the nomination and 
election of certain candidates for Congress and the defeat of 
certain other candidates, on the ground that he wanted a Con- 
gress that would support him in all his future policies, and that 
it was absolutely necessary for the successful conduct of the 
war that he should have a Congress of his own selection—men 
that should come and go at his beck and nod. 

On the 23d day of April last the gentleman from Alabama 
{[Mr. Herrin], who has always claimed that he is a special 
representative of the policies of the President and that the 
reason he is not in uniform and in the service “ over there in 
France” is that the President has requested that he sheuld 
remain in Congress, as he could do more good there, made the 
following remarks, which appear on page 5507 of the ConcRres- 
SIONAL Recorp o- that date: 

It has long been the boast of the German Government that in every 
war she has waged she has had men in positions of trust in the enemy's 
country where they could serve her most effectively. In this country 
she has sought to place them in the War and Navy Departments and in 
Congress, so as to keep in touch with the war program and to have bills 
introduced and speeches made that will embarrass this Government and 
furnish German propaganda to the spy system, to be published and 
franked over the country at the expense of the United States Govern- 
ment. Since Germany made war upon the United States things have 
been done and said in both branches of the American Congress that have 
given aid and comfort to the enemy. Things have been done ani! said 
by Members of Congress that have greatiy embarrassed the President 
and seriously hindered the Government in the mighty work of war 
preparations, and these things have injured our country and helped the 
enemy. 

And on the 5th day of July last this same gentleman, on the 
floor of the House, said: 

Gentlemen, the election is fast approaching. Gentlemen on both 
sides of this House who are constantly getting up here and belittling 
the efforts of the administration in the handling of these great war 
measures ought to be defeated at the polls, and I hope that they will 
be defeated. 

I came to the Sixty-fifth Congress at the special session and 
have been present during all the work of this Congress, I have 
been faithful in my attendance in this House. I have been 
present during the debates on all public measures. I have wit- 
nessed the progress of all war legislation at the Capitol. I have 
attempted to become acquainted with and to obtain the measure 
of the other 434 Members of the House. From my experience 
and observation I wish to say that I do not believe there has 
been in this Congress a disloyal, unfaithful, or unpatriotic Mem- 
ber. In the debates, in the casting of votes, in the progress of 
legislation through the House I have never observed at any 
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time any act on the part of any Member of either party that 
gave even a hint that that Member was unpatriotic or disloyal 
or that he was attempting in any way to hinder or obstruct the 
President or the administration in the successful conduct of 
the war. ‘To be sure there are Members on both sides who voted 
against a declaration of war. I believe they all did so honestly, 
with the same love of country, with the same patriotism, of 
every other Member. ‘There are Members on both sides who 
voted against conscription and the draft, believing, I have no 
doubt honestly, that a sufficient army could be raised by enlist- 
ment and volunteering, and I can not for one moment believe 
that this handful of men who voted against war and against the 
draft were any less patriotic or any more disloyal than those 
Members who supported both these measures. 

In the progress of legislation in the Congress there has of 
necessity been some criticism by both Democrats and Repub- 
licans—criticism at times of the administration, criticism of 
many of the war preparations and delays, criticism of the many 
extravagances; but I believe all this criticism has been of the 
constructive kind, made with no other intention or purpose than 
to make efficiency in the War Department and to give us better 
legislation, to spur those who had the authority to a more vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war, and all done at all times with a 
love of country and a pure patriotism; and I further believe 
that the Republican Party in the Sixty-fifth Congress has been 
no less patriotic than the Democratic Party; that the President 
has received at the hands of the Republicans as warm and 
hearty support for all just war measures and efficient laws as 
he has had at the hands of his own party; and that from the 
combined efforts on both sides the President has received un- 
stinted and ungrudging support in all measures that ought to 
have been enacted. 

I have never discovered on the part of the Republican Party 
in this Congress, or on the part of any Member, any attempt at 
any time to hinder or obstruct any measure in this House. I 
have never witnessed a filibuster. There has never been any 
concerted action on the part of the Republican Party or any of 
its Members to hold up or delay any legislation in this House. 

No President and no ruler in the history of this world has 
ever received from Parliament or Congress such unstinted sup- 
port as has been given by this Congress to President Wilson. 
No monarch in all history has had bestowed upon him such ab- 
solute and unlimited powers as this Congress has conferred 
upon the President of the United States, and it is not just nor 
fair politics for the President or any of his political followers 
at this time to turn about and say that he, the President, has 
the right and ought to exercise his influence, authority, and 
power in dictating and demanding the nomination and elec- 
tion of certain candidates so that he may have a Congress 
subservient to his will, to say that men elected by the people, 
with an oath to support the Constitution and play the part of 
statesmen, shall forget who they represent and abjure their 
responsibility and prerogatives and become mere automatons 
to be worked by a wire from the White House so that the next 
Congress, instead of being the great lawmaking body of the 
world, shall become a mere Punch and Judy show. 

The President and Democratic politicians may in all this be 
sincere and imbued with patriotic motives; they may believe 
that to win the war it is necessary to have a Democratic Con- 
One thing is certain, however, that all the acts of the 
President, all his interference in the selection of Members of 
Congress, in the late primaries and since, show that he intends 
to obtain if possible in the November elections Congressmen 
servile and subservient to his will, those who in the considera- 
tion of future legislation, the conduct of the war, and in the 
settlement of the questions that will arise after the war will 
consent to be but the mere instruments of Executive authority, 
subject to the imperial will of the administration. 

To secure and obtain a Congress that under the circumstances 
will not dare to criticize any legislation that comes ready-made 
from the White House, the President makes war even upon the 
Members of Congress in his own party and aims to destroy all 
those he can not coerce or intimidate. ~He says to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. StaypEn], “ You can not be a candidate in the 
primaries,” and after a long and useful service in the House of 
22 years, a service that has always received the approval of 
his people, the gentleman from Texas obeys the command of 
his master and does not enter the primaries, and the President 
selects to succeed him the brother-in-law of Postmaster General 
Burleson. He says to another Representative from Texas [Mr. 
McLemore], “ You dared in times of peace to follow me and 
offer a resolution which you believed would keep us out of war, 
therefore you can not come back,” and the influence of the Execu- 
tive defeats him in the primaries. He says that Senator Varpa- 
MAN Shall not be renominated and reelected because he at times 
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criticized some of the bills of the administration, and his politi- 
cal followers obey the President and leave the Senator home. 

He selects the new Senator in Georgia and says that Senator 
Harpwick must not be renominated or elected because he has 
at times voted for amendments to administration measures in 
the Senate. He tells Congressman Lever he must not run for 
the Senate. He sends a letter to Alabama saying that Repre- 
sentative HupDLESTON must not come back because he, too, has 
seen fit to vote for amendments to certain bills of the adminis- 
tration, and has dared to criticize delays in the War Depart- 
ment and has not always been subservient to the Executive will, 
He speaks and the gentlemen from Ohio [Mr, Gorpon and Mr. 
Crosser] are defeated in the primaries because they dared to 
express an opinion on public questions at variance with Execu- 
tive theory and decree. 

He selects the candidates for United States Senate in Ken- 
tucky, Illinois, Wyoming, New Jersey, and many other States, 
and so it goes on until the Members of Congress of his own party 
stand aghast, trembling, and anxious to know their fate—anx- 
ious to know whether the President is for or against them or 
who he intends to select in his selection and make-up of the next 
Congress. 

And this is all done by the senseless and unfounded claim on 
the part of the Executive and Democratic politicians that these 
men whom he seeks to defeat have been obstructionists and 
have hindered him in the proper conduct of and the successful 
winning of the war. 

Nor is this all. The Executive, to show that “ polities is 
adjourned,” forces his way into the Republican Party organiza- 
tion and presumes to dictate to Republicans whom they shall 
nominate and whom the people shall elect in November. The 
President goes to the great State of Michigan, that has 100,000 
Republican majority, and attempts to control its primary elec- 
tion. He calls to the White House a Republican who voted 
the Democratic ticket in 1916, a pacifist who insults the flag 
at every opportunity and who in every way is unfitted for the 
great oflice of United States Senator, and obtains his consent, 
if elected, to vote with the President cn all measures withecut 
a murmur—to be the servant, slave, and tool of the Executive. 
Henry Ford is induced by the Executive to place his name upon 
both the Republican and Democratic ballots in the primaries, 
with the evident intention that if he is nominated by both 
parties he would resign the Republican nomination and thug 
deprive that party of a candidate and assure the election of 
the President’s hand-picked candidate. 

The people of New Hampshire rebuked the interference of 
the President; the voters of Indiana repudiated Executive 
selection ; Wisconsin refused to surrender its sovereign choice; 
Michigan discarded Henry Ford; the people of Alabama re- 
sented the attack of the President upon Representative Hup- 
DLESTON, and everywhere true Americans will continue to assert 
their right to select and judge the fitness of Members of Con- 
gress. 

The Chicago Tribune says that “disagreement, in large or 
small part, with the policies of the administration become dis- 
loyalty to the Nation,” and this is the result of this attempt to 
obtain political profits from the misfortunes of war. 

That great Democratic paper, the New York World, calls this 
attempt of the administration to capitalize the ‘war and use 
it to obtain political profits as one of the “ gravest perils” that 
confront our people, 

The New York Evening Post of a recent date, in speaking of 
this nonpartisan work of the President, says: 

We have never before in this country seen a President openly assume 
the right to say who should and who should not be elected to Congress. 
Mr. Wilson seems to desire to set up in Congress a body analogous to 
those members of Parliament, in the time of George III, who were 
known as “the King’s friends.” It is not simply punishment for the 
nast that the President appears to have in mind. He would erect a 
Kind of moral terrorism for the future. This latest evidence of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s masterful ways will appear disquieting and dangerous to 
sober-minded Americans. . 

In a few days we hope to have a recess of Congress until after 
the November elections. Members of the House will be going 
home to make nonpartisan patriotic speeches in favor of the 
fourth liberty loan, and after that to enter into the canvass for 
their reelection on November 5. In this political canvass the 
Republican Party is to meet this same attempt to use the war 
for political profits. The President has demanded a Congress of 
his own selection, He has nominated his candidates, and he is 
now calling upon his party followers to see to it that no others 
shall be chosen and elected by the people. 

The contest is to be unlike any ever waged in the political 
history of the country. The issues are not the personal fitness 
of candidates or the policies set forth in party platforms. There 
is to be oaly one issue on the part of the Democratic Party and 
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that is to prove that a vote for the Republican candidate is a 
yote for Kaiser Bill. There is to be only one war cry, and that 


ix, “The only way to win the war is to vote for the ‘ rubber- | 


stamp’ Democrat that has been selected by the President.” _ 
The congressional campaign on the part of the Democratic 


Party has been placed in the hands of the Democratic national | 
congressional committee, of which the gentleman from Oklahoma | 


{Mr. Ferrts] is chairman. He has issued a campaign textbook 
with the war cry, “ Help Wilson win the war.” He has also 
mailed to all his political henchmen and committeemen through- 


out the Nation in every congressional district a form letter from 
the Democratic headquarters at Washington, signed by him as 
chairman, in which he calls upon the Democratic Party workers | 


in each congressional district to immediately organize Demo- 


eratie Clubs and to name these clubs “ Patriotic win-the-war | 
They are to hold public “mass” political meetings, | 


clubs.” 


addressed by “Speakers of county, State, and national promi- 
nence,” and to set forth to the people that “ the public interests 
of our country demand that we elect a Congress in full sympathy 
with the President,” and that by doing this they would perform 
a “patriotic work.” 

The Democratic national congressional committee has flooded 


every congressional district with a pamphlet headed, “ Why | 


you should give earnest attention right now to electing a Demo- 
cratie Congress.” I have only time to quote from this circular 
ihe folowing attempt to make political profits out of the war: 

The election of a Republican Congress in November would be viewed 

. defeat for President Wilson by our allies, and particularly by our 
enemies. It would be viewed in Germany as a proof of their unwar- 
iuted claim that our country is not behind our war President. It 
would be a source of comfort and elation to the Kaiser and his cohorts. 

The Democratic State convention of Illinois, September 27, 
said in its platform: 

A Republican victory would be regarded by our allies as a repudiation 
of the President and what the President stands for. 

The lines are drawn. The battle is on, The Democratic Party 
in this Nation refuses to make its political contests in the usual 
way. Candidates are not to be selected upon their merits. The 
Democratic Party is not to stand upon its record in the past or 
upon its policies for the future. It seeks only one thing, politi- 
cal profits by reason of the war, and without any patriotic rea- 
son whatever it seeks to capitalize the war and blind the people 
by false claims, to wit: That a Democratic Congress would be 
loyal and that a Republican Congress would be disloyal, and that 
the war can only be won by electing Democrats to Congress, and 
only then by the choice of those candidates who are approved by 
the President and who would, if elected, be subservient to his 
will. The Washington Vost in an editorial, September 23, said: 

Ilaving met the loyaity test, candidates may properly differ on a great 
variety of subjects. But the man who asks election upon the ground 
that his party is more loyal as an organization than any other makes 

futile appeal, which reflects upon the intelligence of the pom It 
is a matter of record that the strongest opposition which the President’s 
war measures have met in Congress has come from the Democratic 
Party. More leaders and men of influence of the Democratic faith in 

th branches have fought the administration bills than have Republi- 
cans. And yet that gives no ground for the statement that the Demo- 
cratic Party is less loyal to the President than the Republicans, for it is 
. well-established fact that the great wajority of both parties in Con- 


gress are entirely loyal. 


Instead of indulging in a debate as to their relative degrees of loyalty 
political leaders now would do well te base their claims to support upon 
their ability to grapple successfully with the momentous questions which 
ire certain to come at the end of the war. Then will constructive states- 
manship be at a premium. Perhaps the most important problem from 
a political standpoint will be the maintenance of the high wage stand- 

rds set during the war. Wages now are abnormally high, and so are 
prices. With the return of 4,000,000 or 5,000,000 men now in the mili- 
tary service the depleted labor market will be relies.‘ and the tendency 
of wages and prices wiil be downward. How can this ~* checked, or at 
least made gradual? How can the necessary readjustm ‘ of industrial 


and commercial conditions be effected without panic or affering? The | 


political party which can solve this problem in a practical way will win 
the confidence and votes of the millions of workers who are directly and 
vitally affected. 

And there will be other puzzles to work cut—internal taxation, the 
financing of the national debt with the minimum burden upon the peo- 


ple, delicate questions of international relations to adjust, and scores | 


of others. Constructive statesmanship, indeed, will be in demand in 
America. Let the political leaders abandon the squabble over their com- 
parative virtues and devote their attention to these matters. 

Up to the present moment the Republicans in Congress have 
Stood solidly behind all war measures. There has been no ob- 
struction, no filibustering, only patriotic action on the part of 
the minority. They have given better support to the President 
and a more vigorous prosecution of the war than has the ma- 
jority, and with what reason does the Democratic Party now 
say that the Republican Party in the future will not do every- 
thing in its power for the success of the war? 

It is certainly true that in the War of Sixty-one, the war 
for the Union, President Lincoln was solidly opposed by the 
Democratic Party on every war measure. They were obstruc- 
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| tionisis. They filibustered in Congress on every measure, and 


in the War with Spain only six Democrats supported the war 
policies of President McKinley, and because the Democratic 
Party did these things when they were in the minority is that 
the reason they now claim that the Republican Party will 
imitate these political obstructionists when they have an oppor- 
tunity? 

We already have had the opportunity, but have not embraced 
it. What right have the Democrats to say that we will da in 
the future what we have not done in the past? How can the 
election of a Republican Congress hinder or obstruct the progress 
and success of the war? Will the Republicans, if they obtain 
possession of the Congress, refuse to finance the war? Will 
they refuse to support our armies? Will they refuse to give 
the necessary vigor to a successful prosecution of the war? Will 
they meet in national convention and vote the war a failure, as 
the Democrats did in 1863? Will they vote to repudiate the great 
war debt now piling up in this Nation? Will they attempt to 
repudiate the promises of the Nation, as the Democrats did after 
the Civil War? Will they refuse to give pensions and care for 
the soldiers and sailors of this war? Will they attempt to debase 


| the currency of this Nation and vote for free silver at the ratio 


of 16 to 1? Will they attempt to raise the necessary revenue to 
pay the great war debt by resorting to free trade? If so, then 
the Republican Party in the coming congressional election ought 
to be defeated. 

If, on the other hand, the election of a Republican Congress 
in November means a more vigorous prosecution of the war, if 
it means the appointment of a nonpartisan committee on war 
expenditures, if it means an investigation of Government con- 
tracts, if if means a proper expenditure of the revenues of the 
Nation and the end of extravagance, if it means at the close of 
the war that the great business and industries of the country 
shall be built up under proper industrial laws and the protection 
of American markets and American labor, if it means that the 
credit of the Nation shall be preserved and the great war debt 
paid, as it was paid by the Republican -Party in the past, then 
a Republican Congress should be elected on the 5th of November. 

This is not a question of loyalty. Both parties are loyal. It 
is not a question of the support of the President on all proper 
war measures. Both parties have supported him faithfully. It 
is a question of efficiency in the conduct of the Government in 
times of peace as well as in times.of war. The National Re- 
publican in a recent issue set forth the policy of the Republican 
Party as follows: 

In the matter of volunteers in the service, contributions to war enter- 
prises, taxes and other means of supporting the war the Republicans 
ot the country have at least kept up with their Democratic fellow citi- 
zens Certainly membership in the Republican Party was not made 
grounds for exempticn in the conscription act or of relief from taxation 
in the revenue acts. No Republican convention, from precinct caucus 
up, followed the example set in Democratic county, State, and National 
conventions throughout the Union States in 1864 by pronouncing the 
war a failure and demanding a cessation of hostilities. The Republican 
States of the country have led in the matter of support of the war, and 
the solid Democratic States of the country have trailed at the rear of 
the patriotic procession in the matter of volunteer enlistments, liberty- 
bond purchases, and Red Cross support. This is a matter of record. In 
Congress Republicans have given better support to the war than have 
Democrats. All four of the Members of Congress who have enlisted for 
service in the Army are Republicans. Yet Republicans are subject to 
the humiliation of having the war treated as a party asset by Demo- 
cratic politicians and witness an effort to put the stigma of disloyalty 
upon all those who do not give three cheers for every Democratic office- 
holéer and candidate for office in the country. 

The war is not a partisan enterprise. No thoroughly and intelli- 
gently loyal citizen of this country will pretend that it is or try to coin 
the blood of American soldiers into votes for any partisan organization. 
The party in power should have been patriotic enough to recognize the 
manner in which Republicans have come to the front in support of the 
war. It was only their duty, but no more their duty than it was that 
of the Democratic Party in the sixties to desist from pronouncing the 


| war a failure and demanding its cessation, or in the nineties to vote 


for the law providing the money with which to carry on the war which 


| Democrats in Congress, with less than a dozen exceptions, failed to do, 
| The party in power should have been broad enough, wise enough, and 


patriotic enough to let Republicans in on the responsibilities of the war 
as generally as they have participated in its duties and sacrifices. 
Republicans will go on giving whole-hearted support to the war as a 
nationat enterprise. They refuse to admit the partisan claim that the 
war is the property or the campaign asset of any partisan organization. 
They resent the effort made to impugn their patriotism merely because 
they do not think that loyalty to the boys at the front requires unques- 
tioning support at the polls for every politician at the rear who tries 


| to put himself in the hero class because he is cunning for office on the 
| ticket of the party which happens to be in power at this time. Let us 
| have less talk from stay-at-home Democratic politicians to the effect 


that this is “our” war and that “we” are winning it. There is no 
“we” to it. “They” are winning it, and “ they’ means the boys over 
there where the fighting, not the talking, is going on, and where men are 
making sacrifices, not seeking public jobs in the name of patriotism. 


The Republican Party in this Nation in the coming congres- 
sional election stands firmly upon its platform of principles and 
offers to the Nation candidates of unquestioned loyalty, of the 
best ability, who will do everything under their constitutional 
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rights to win the war and bring peace and prosperity to every 
part of the Republic. We shall not pause for one moment to 
use the war to obtain political profits, but everywhere we shall 
listen to the words of our great leader, who still lives, Abraham 
Lincoln, the immortal Republican, when he said: 

With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness in the 
right as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the Nation’s wounds, to care for him who shall 
have borne the battle and for his widow and his orphan, to do all 
which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among our- 
selves and with all nations, * * * that a Government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, for the people, shall not perish from the earth, 
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HON. JOHN WM. 


OF MONTANA, 
In tne Hovsrt or Representatives, 


EVANS, 


Thursday, October 3, (918. 


Mr. EVANS. Mr. Speaker, we are living in the most critical 
time in the history of the world. There never was a time since 
the foundation of this Government when unity of action was as 
necessary on the part of the American people as to-day. Our 
armies are to-day facing on the bloody fields of Europe the most 
desperate, tyrannical, brutal, and barbarous foe that ever ap- 
peared to curse the earth. AIl that America, yea, all that the 
world holds dear, is at stake. The liberty of mankind is in the 
balance, and the world is looking to America and to Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, to lead its people from 
this tragic situation once more into times of peace. 

Woodrow Wilson is carrying upon his shoulders the most 
colossal burden that ever weighted down a public man, and all 
the world is dependent upon his success to carry that burden. 
He, as the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, largely 
holds the destiny of this country in his hand. Let us look for a 
moment to see what has been accomplished under him: 

On April 6, 1917, the date on which war was declared, our 
Ariny consisted in round numbers of 195,000 officers and men. 
On October 1, 1918, that Army had grown until it consisted of 
more than 3,100,000 officers and men, well trained and fully 
equipped, and more than 1,800,000 officers and men transported 
to the fighting line in France over 3,000 miles of ocean filled 
with mines and lurking submarines. 

When war was declared we had 7 field and base hospitals. 
We now have 388. We had 2,356 officers and men in the Corps 
of Engineers. We now have 265,000 in that department, and 
more than 200,000 of them in France are reconstructing war- 
wrecked industrial plants, building highways and railroads 
over Which troops and supplies may be transported; building 
bridges, and warehouses, and telephone and telegraph lines to 
aid the communication for our victorious armies. 

When we entered the war our Navy had in all of its various 
branches an aggregate of 87,530 officers and men; it now has in 
it more than 590,000 officers and men. We had but 804 ships 
ifloat; we now have 1,800, and under the direction of our effi- 


cient Secretary of the Navy others are being built faster than | 
they can be counted, to the supreme satisfaction of our allies ! 


and the utter consternation of our foes. Assisted by the British 
Navy we have safely convoyed more than 1,500 treop and supply 
ships across the ocean. 

On the day we entered the war our air service had 1,175 
officers and men; there are more than 143,000 in it now. We 
then had 8 aviation fields; we now have 28. We had 210 train- 
ing planes then; we have more than 6,800 now. 

The foregoing naked figures and facts concisely express the 
magnitude of the marvelous military program we have carried 
out during the first 17 months we have been at war. 

The mere raising of our vast Army, figuratively speaking, 
in the twinkling of an eye, although an accomplishment without 
au parallel in history, is, nevertheless, but a part of our titanic 
performance; it is but a single act of a very long and compli- 
cated drama. 

Everyone of the millions in our new Army and everyone of 
the hundreds of thousands in our new Navy had to be clothed and 
sheltered and fed. Everyone of them had to be furnished equip- 
ment, including everything from the shoes on his feet to the hat 
or the helmet on his head; including everything from the rude 
tin cup from which he drinks his coffee to the rifle with which 
he shoots his foe ; everything from the razor with which he shaves 
his face to the bayonet with which he slays the vicious Hun, 
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All these things in hitherto undreamed of quantities had to be 
provided by our Government for the comfort, safety, and effec- 
tiveness of our boys as they emerged from the pursuits of peace 
proudly to take their places in the serried ranks of war. 

There were next presented for solution the diflicult problens 
of transportation; of the mobilization of industries; of the 
speeding up of production; and of the redistribution of labor, 
so as to repair, as far as possible, the losses in man power which 
the mines, the factories, the farms, the foundries, the railroads, 
and all the other necessary industries of the country had suf- 
fered through the operation of the selective draft. All of these 
problems, with their innumerable perplexities, as well as all 
the unnumbered other problems directly or indirectly related 
to them, have been so unerringly solved by Woodrow Wilson 
and his assistants in the Congress and the Cabinet as to amaze 
mankind and make this the foremost nation of all the world. 

With the first call to the colors of the men and boys of this 
country the President and the Congress appreciated the neces- 
sity of making provision for those men and for their families, 
and so we proceeded to increase the pay of the enlisted men of 
both Army and Navy about 100 per cent; we provided a reason- 
able compensation for the families of these men in case of death 
or disability; we passed a war-risk insurance act under which 
has been written $30,000,000,000 worth of insurance. In short, 
as a result of this liberality the American soldier is to-day the 
best paid, the best fed, the best clothed, the best sheltered, and 
the best protected soldier in the world, while his dependent ones 
have been provided for with a degree of liberality that estab 
lishes an unparalleled record for any government in the world. 

‘The brief time allotted me, Mr. Speaker, will not permit me to 
go into further detail upon this particular subject, though the 
foregoing imperfectly indicates some of the momentous things 
the President and his administration have accomplished since 
the declaration of war 18 months ago. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a source of gratification that no politics 
have crept into the: conduct of our military affairs. I am quite 
sure the American people applaud that sentiment. 

On all war measures, and all matters pertaining to the war, 
it would have been impossible to determine from the vote of any 
individual in this House as to what political party he belonged. 

There has, however, Mr. Speaker, during the past two or three 
weeks crept into the Recorp a rather discordant note. The up- 
proaching election has warped the judgment of some of our 
friends of the minority and they have indicated to the country 
that it would be better for the suecess of the country and the 
progress of the war if a Republican House should during the 
next two years supersede the present Democratic House. lt 
seems peculiarly unfortunate to me, Mr, Speaker, that this issue 
should be raised at this time. This is no time for internal strife 
and political dissension. 

Mistakes unquestionably have been made. It is searecely con- 
ceivable that this tremendous program could have been achieved 
without mistakes, and many of them. It would have been ut 
terly impossible for this or any other nation to have reached its 
present progress in such a war program without errors. But 
these errors should not be made the subject of carping criticisin 
and these criticisms at such a time as this are unworthy of men 
holding high positions at either end of the Capitol. How dif- 
ferent were the words of Thomas Jefferson when the life of this 
Nation was at stake. In a letter written to George Washington, 
he said: 

Tliow unfortunate and how much it is to be regretted that while we 
are encompassed on all sides with avowed enemies and insidious friends, 
internal dissensions should be harrowing and tearing our vitals, The 
last, to me, is the most serious, the most alarming and the most afflict- 
ing of the two; and without more charity for the opinions ard acts of 
one another in governmental matters or some more infallible criterion 
by which the truth of speculative opinions, before they have undergone 
the test of experience, are to be forejudged than has yet fallen to the 
lot of infallibility, I believe it will be difficult if not impracticable to 


manage the reins of Government or to keep parts of it together; for if 
instead of laying our shoulders to the machine after measures are dk 


cided on, one pulls this way and another that, before the utility of the 
thing is fairly tried it must inevitably be torn asunder; and in my 


opinion the fairest prospect of happiness and prosperity that was ever 
presented to man will be lost perhaps forever. hepa” SP 

My earnest wish and fondest hope, therefore, fs that instead 0 
wounding suspicions and irritating charges there may be liberal allow- 
ance, mutual forbearances, and tempering yieldings on all sides. 1 nder 
the exercise of these, matters will go on smoothly and, if possible, more 
prosperously. Without them everything must rub; the wheels eo 
government will clog; our enemies will ae and by throwing es 
weight into the disaffected scale, may accomplish the ruin of the gooely 
fabric we have been weaving. 


Again, Mr. Speaker, within the week we have heard upon this 
floor the invidious comparison made as to the number of men 
who have entered the Army from this side of the House or from 
that. This comparison was made for the purpose and with the 
intention of persuading the people of the country that the 
majority in this House are less patriotic than the minority. The 
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comparison showed that four men from the Republican side of 
the House had entered the Army and donned the uniform of 
their country, and that only one Member from the majority side 
had pursued that course. 

I think such a comparison is unfair and unworthy of its 
author. I would not detract one iota ffom the credit that is 
due any man on this side of the House or on that who leaves 
his seat to enter the Army. 

No one, I am sure, would detract from the glory of the gallant 
Augustus P. Gardner, whose memory we cherish and revere; 
we are proud of him and the patriotism that led him to make 
the extreme sacrifice for his country; a brave and gallant sol- 
dier; a wise, farsighted, constructive statesman. What would 
we not have given during the past 18 months for the benefit of 
his daily help and counsel in this body? Peace to his ashes, 
and may his spirit hover over the Capitol and guide us in the 
solution of the great war problems that yet must be met by 
this House. I pay homage to the zeal and patriotism of La- 
GuarpIA, of JOHNSON of South Dakota, JoHNson of Washing- 
ion, CONNALLY of Texas, and others who have left this body to 
‘ollow the flag on the fields of battle. 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, while some may go, some must stay. It 
is well known to you, as it is to me, that a number of men on 
both sides of the House have attempted to leave their congres- 
sional duties and enter the Army, and have been told by the 
Vresident, the Commander in Chief, that their duty was to 
remain and perform their legislative functions. 

If the House will pardon the personal pronoun in this matter, 





‘esented myself to the War Department, asking for service in | 


T might suggest that within 12 hours after war was declared, lL 
] 
1 


he Army. I was advised by those in charge that my services 
wrote the President, offering my services in the following 
words: 

Being one of those Members of the House of Representatives who 
voted te declare war against the enemies of our country and _ feeling 
hat I should not vote to ask some other man to do that which I myself 
would not do, I hereby tender to you and the Government my services 
to the extent of my ability in any position, high or low, to which you 

y assign me. I hold myself subject to your call. 

To that letter the President answered as foilows: 

Tur Wuire Hovss, 
Washington, April 9, 1917. 

My Dear Mr. Evans: Your letter of April 7 does you great honor. 
I do not wonder that you feel as you do, and yet I want very earnestly 
to remind you that we are engaged not merely in creating an Army but 
also in mobilizing a Nation to perform all its functions at the highest 
pitch of efficiency. Surely in such circumstances it is just as much a 
inan’s duty to stay at a post such as you have been assigned to by your 
onstituents as it is for a man to volunteer for an army. I take this 
view of it with greatest confidence, 

Cordially and sincerely, yours, Wooprow WILSoN. 

It will be observed from this correspondence that I am not 
jlone in my views that the patriotism of this House is not to be 
judged solely by the question of whether or not they have 
entered the service as a soldier. The standard should be rather 
whether or not the man has performed the duty assigned to him 
to the best of his ability. 

The American people are patriotic. This House is patriotic, 

the men of both sides of this House are patriotic, and a dis- 
cordant note here and there uttered by someone who so far 
forgets himself in this time of stress should be and will be re- 
buked by the American people, and no man should clothe him- 
self with the paraphernalia of partisanship and cry aloud 
for a change in the political complexion of this House on the 
theory that it will insure a more vigorous prosecution of the 
war, 
_ Such a claim is insincere. It is an arraignment of the admin- 
istration and calculated to bring condemnation on the Congress 
as well. These critics dare not attack the President and his 
administration, because they know the American people are 
back of the President in this great war, and when they attack 
the majority side of this House they attack the Congress and 
themselves as well. 

Any Member of this House who contends that the Sixty-fifth 
Congress has failed in a most vigorous prosecution of the war 
must admit that if the Congress failed that his side of the 
House failed, because the action taken by this House has been 


practically the united action of both sides of the House. This 
Congress as a whole has been a loyal, hard-working, patriotic 
body; the most far-reaching legislation has been passed, most of 


it practically without division. Money has been appropriated 
in amounts that stagger the conception of men. Bills have been 
passed that have subjected 25 per cent of the male population 
to military duty. Is it possible that any other Congress of 


Whatever complexion could pass measures that would insure a | 


more vigorous prosecution of the war? No, Mr. Speaker. The 
American people are not interested in partisan politics, and the 


uld not at that time be accepted. I returned to my office and | 
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man who goes before his constituents and asks to be returned 
simply because he belongs to this party or that party, or the man 
who attempts to divide the people in this great time of trial, 
will have ample time after the 4th of March next for medi- 
tation on his folly. Partisanship at such a time is fraught with 
peril both to the individual and the Nation. 

Personally, I am seeking reelection at the hands of my people, 
but I have not and I shall not make a partisan speech. When 
I entered my primary campaign I issued a brief platform to my 
people in the following words: 

“Loyal and patriotic citizens are not thinking in political 
terms these trying times. Elected to Congress as a Democrat, 
I put Americanism above party. I voted for war; I voted for 
conscription ; and for appropriation of thirty billions to carry on 
the war. I have voted for every measure Woodrow Wilson, 
President of the United States and Commander in Chief of the 
United States Army and Navy, has deemed necessary to carry 
on the war. I am for war until the bloody sword falls from 
the palsied hand of the Hun. Compromise is unthinkable. 
There is no room under the flag for the man who is not willing 
to give his all for the successful prosecution of this war. In 
this crisis there can be no middle ground. Men are either for 
America or against America. I am for America. This is my 
platform.” 

By that platform I propose to stand or fall. 


The War in Europe. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. CONNELLY, 


OF KANSAS, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, October 7, 1918. 


Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, I had hoped to se- 
cure the time to make some extended remarks touching the 
matter of the war in Europe, and give to the House the benefit 
of some observations that I, in connection with the other mem- 
bers of the Naval Affairs Committee, was permitted to make 
in our recent trip to the war-torn countries across the sea. It 
may be vossible at some future day, when the business of the 
House will permit, without delaying the bills that must be acted 
upon, to be permitted to say something along this line, but for 
the present I will be content to touch briefly upon this subject 
and deal with some other matters that may be more or less per- 
sonal in their scope. 

In the beginning let me say that the Secretary of the Navy 
believed that a trip to Europe to look into matters directly under 
the supervision of the Navy Department, and incidentally under 
the direction of the Committee on Naval Affairs, would more 
than justify him in sending the committee to Europe, and I 
feel that when the House and the country are informed of some 
of the things that were looked into, as they will be from time 
to time, they will agree that the trip was not without a good 
purpose and will finally see that the Secretary of the Navy was 
justified in sending the committee abroad at this time. 

We presume that most of the members would have much pre- 
ferred to make the trip at a time when the traveling was 


| fraught with less danger than sea travel into the war zones is 


| at this time, but they all felt that when millions of our soldiers 





and sailors were taking the chances of destruction from enemy 
submarines, that they should not hesitate to go on any mission 
where their duty appeared to call them, It was the good fortune 
of the committee to find that at the time they were to sail the 
Government was sending one of her best battleships across to 
cooperate with the other battleships already over there, and 
together, again cooperating with the fleets of our allies in tak- 
ing care of the naval situation in European waters. We sailed 
from an American port on July 13. There were 13 members of 
the congressional party, and an even 1,913 people aboard ship. 
If there is any bad luck connected with the number 13, our 
sailors refuse to recognize it; and upon this trip, at least, if 
there was luck connected with the number it was good luck, for 
the voyage was a very fortunate one so far as real dangers en- 
countered. 

Speaking about luck in the American Navy, they appear to be 
a lucky lot of men and officers as a whole, but no one who is 
permitted to take a trip in one of these great fighting machines 
will agree that anything is left to luck or chance, except it be 
those things that organization, plans carefully laid and executed, 
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diligence, bravery, intelligence, and care can not fpresee. The 
American people can be justly proud of the American Navy, its 
equipment, its organization, and, above all, the splendid char- 
ncter of the oflicers and men that constitute its personnel. Men 
in Congress nay differ as to plans, as to the extent, and as to 
what the equipment should be, but no one who has any knowl- 
edge of the personnel of the Navy will contend that its officers 
and men are not competent, courteous, and brave. The Amert- 
can people have been shown that their Navy is efficient when 
they see that nearly 2,000,000 of our brave soldiers, along with 
their supplies and their equipment, have been sent across 3,000 
niiles of water infested with the enemy submarines with a loss 
of life and property that is indeed small in comparison. 

While the purpose of the committee in visiting the war coun- 
tries was to look into matters pertaining to the Navy, they were 
permitted, of course, to see the great work our soldiers are doing, 
to meet them in camp, to see them on the march, to view them 
in action, to visit the grounds made immortal by their bravery, 
their sacrifice, and their heroism, and to hear from every tongue 
praise for their gallantry and bravery in battle, and for their 
vontlemanly conduct in their association with their allies. The 
success of the American soldiers in the fights that they have had 
with the enemy has put confidence in them, so that man to man 
they believe that they are better fighters than the German sol- 
diiers, and the spirit that they have put into the contest has given 
hope end improved the morale of the soldiers from other lands 
who are fighting with them in this conflict. Whatever may be 
the blows that are to be given and taken before the victory is 
won and peace has come, in my humble opinion the future his- 
torian will say that the American soldiers at Chateau-Thierry 
fought the battle that turned the tide and started the allies on 
the way to ultimate victory. When in the future the military 
men of the world shall sit down in scientific study to account for 
that battle, they will be put to some loss to find by what rule 
of inilitary computation the American soldier, many of whom 
had been picked up less than a year before from the farm and 
ficld and from the mills and mines of this free Republic of the 
west, could meet and put to flight the picked troops of a nation 
that had made the preparation for war its prime business for 
well nigh onto half a century. It can not be said that they were 
hetter trained troops, for they were not. I believe that it can 
he accounted for only because they had the spirit of freedom 
in their hearts, the light of liberty in their eyes, and the blood 
of free men and women in their veins. 

I am free to confess to you, as I stood and viewed this field 
which gave American soldiers a chance to show to the fighting 
men of the world that they knew the game and could play it 
when foreed to do so. I thought in my simple faith that it 
could happen only because He who finally directs and controls 
the trend of the lives of men and nations willed that it should 
he so, From that hour to this there has been but little, if any, 
doubt about the final result. The war may and perhaps will 
continue for some months, and it may last even a year or longer, 
but the outeome is certain. The central powers are on the way 
to defeat, and whether they stay out for one month or two years 
the result will be the same. 

We landed at Thurso, on the northern shore of Scotland, and 
traveled over a considerable portion of Scotland, England, Ire- 
hind, France, and through the northern part of Italy and as far 
south as Rome. We were impressed with the fertility of the 
country and the splendid crops in almost every section that we 
traveled. The wheat crop looked especially fine, and the yield 
will certainly be very satisfactory. There was much live stock 
in Seotland and Ireland. The pitiful part of the whole farm- 
ing operations was to see only the women and children and the 
very old men working in the fields. Practically all of the man 
power of the country is in uniform, either at the front or help- 
ing to supply the army with supplies and munitions. In many 
places the younger women were working in the machine shops 
and munition plants. 

Mr. Speaker, war is, indeed, a serious business, and in my 
opinion any people or nation can well afford to sacrifice much 
in order to avoid it. It should come only when it must come 
to save a country from invasion or to save the honor and 
integrity of a people. But when any country is forced into war, 
and its cause is just, then there can be but one time to end that 
war and that fis when the enemy is defeated. Germany is not 
defeated as yet. She is still strong in many of the essentials 
to continue the war. Our people should not be misled either 
by reports or by their enthusiasm. If the war were to end 
to-day, with Germany in possession of millions of square miles 
of territory conquered by the sword she would have spoils suffi- 
cient to pay for all the wealth that she has expended in pre- 
paring for and conducting the war. No right-thinking man or 
woman wants to see this war continue an hour longer than an 
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honorable peace can be had, for to permit any nation to conquer 
a great share of the Continent of Europe, and then obtain terms 
of peace that would permit her to retain that territory, would 
be to announce to the world that strong nations were stil] 
entitled to subject weak nations by the sword, and take their 
lives, their lands, and their countries. To permit such a peace 
would be but to encourage other countries who covet lands to 
enlarge their boundaries, to follow the example that had been 
set by the central powers of Europe. This is but one reason why 
the war should go on until we have a victory, and it is not the 
greatest reason. In my opinion, if we do not go to that place 
on the way to victory that we can not only destroy militarism in 
Germany but command such a peace that no other nation will be 
again permitted to threaten the peace of the world by prepara- 
tions for war, then whatever else we gain we have lost the 
essential. 

If the nations of the world are to go on through the centuries 
taxing their peoples to support great military establishments, 
each trying to build greater than the other, and finally ending 
in another war even more terrible than the one that the world 
finds itself in at the present time, then all the sacrifice of life 
and treasure that the people have made in the last four years 
will, in my opinion, have been to no purpose. If one nation of 
the world is permitted to prepare to conquer and subdue other 
nations, then the other nations must continue to prepare to re- 
sist that nation that is thus permitted to prepare. To kill mili- 
tarism in the world it must be wiped out wherever its hydra- 
head shows. This war may be after all the opportunity of the 
peace-loving people of the world to destroy militarism. If it is 
destroyed, it must not be destroyed in one country and permitted 
to flourish in another. One nation can not run the risk of not 
preparing for Gefense so long as another country is permitted to 
prepare for conquest. The one great opportunity to put an end 
to war, with its toll of death and destruction, will come to the 
nations of the world at the close of this war if the people are 
alert. It will not come unless they are vigilant—unless they 
take a hand and see that it does come. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that the great rank and file of the 
people, regardless of their past affiliations, are loyal and true. I 
have never insulted the intelligence of the good people of my 
district by casting any reflections upon the loyalty of men and 
women who have not always agreed with me in matters political. 
I hope that I shall not so forget myself as to commit this very 
grave error. 

Mr. Speaker, as the political campaign warms up this fall 
I hear a good deal said about one section of the country being 
favored above another. In some States it has been profitable 
for a half a century for men seeking political preferment to 
indulge in the cheap expedient of trying to arraign one part of 
the country against the other. Even at this time, with the boys 
from the East and the West, from the North and the South all 
baring their breasts to a common cause, you will find here and 
there men who are willing to seek political favor by yelling, 
“The South is in the saddle,” or that other cry equally as false 
and if possible even more foolish, viz, “ They have fixed the 
price of the products of the northern farmer and permitted the 
products of the southern farmer to go unrestrained. Let us see 
what the facts are: The one thing that the northern farmer 
raises upon which the price is fixed is wheat. Everyone who 
has any information at all knows how necessary it was to con- 
trol the price of foodstuff in order that our soldiers and the 
soldiers of our allies should be fed and at the same time put 
an end to profiteering by those who would buy from the farmer 
and sell to the Government unless some regulations were made. 
This was necessary with wheat and it was necessary with otlier 
things as well. The southern farmer raises rice, and he is the 
only farmer that does raise rice; the price of rice was fixed by 
the Government. The southern farmer produces much of the 
hemp, all of the cane sugar that is produced in the country, and 
the price is fixed by the Government on these. The South is a 
great producer of lumber, of coal, and of steel; the price wns 
fixed on these. But the western critics say that cotton has been 
left untouched. If that were true, would it be more than corn 
and oats and barley and dozens of other articles that are raised 
by the northern farmer? But what is the truth? 

The truth is, that much of the cotton raised by the farmer 
of the South has the price already fixed upon it. The cotton 
linters, which is the short cotton used by the Government to 
make smokeless powder, was all commandeered early in the 
war and taken at a price that was but little more than half the 
amount it was selling for in the open market. The price was 


fixed on cotton seed, on cottonseed meal, on cotton cake, and 
the various other products of cotton, but not on the long staple 
cotton. We are not defending the administration for not fixing 
the price on cotton. 


We do not know whether it should have 




















heen fixed or not; we are only answering the cheap cry of the 
politician in distress for an issue and showing by the record 
that while one of the products of the northern farmer has been 
fixed in price, that many of the products of the southern farmer 
have also had th» price fixed upon them. Again, we hear the 
ery going up that the Government is spending its money in the 
south to the detriment of the other sections. How foolish the 
claim. Perhaps the Government is spending more money in the 
old rock-ribbed Republican State of Pennsylvania than it is in 
the whole 11 States of the South, The Government is not spend- 
ing the money in Pennsylvania because it is a Republican State, 
nor is it spending the money in the South because it is Demo- 
cratic. It is trying to spend the money in Pennsylvania for the 
ihings that Pennsylvania can produce better, more economically, 
and more expeditiously than can other communities; the same 
can be said of the money that is being spent in the South and 
elsewhere. The cry that partisanism has played a part in the 
preparation for this war falls to the ground when it is honestly 
investigated. Men have been selected for their special fitness 
rither than because they belonged to any particular party. 
Hardly a prominent man in the Republican Party in the country 
but what has been assigned important work to do, not because 
they are Republicans but because they were good men and were 
fitted for the work. The big men in the Republican Party are 
not saying anything about it being a partisan war. There is 
some talk going the rounds, but it has not come from the strong 
men in the party ; they know the claim is not true. 

Mr. Speaker, while the boys from the homes of the North 
and the South, from the homes of the East and the West, from 
ihe homes of Republican and Democrat and Socialist alike, are 
marching and fighting and dying in a foreign land, side by side, 
in a common cause and for the flag that represerts liberty and 
freedom, I shall not believe that these men who are seeking to 
plant strife in the hearts of the American people during this 
campaign are speaking the sentiments of our people. It seems 
to me that this is the time of all times when partisan advantage 
might very well be left until another and a more proper season. 
My purpose and my ambition shall be submerged at this time in 
one great thought, that of standing behind the boys who are 
fighting our battles on land and gea. My aim shall be to con- 
tinue to uphold the hands of the President in his fight for a 
clorious victory and a lasting and honorable peace. In the doing 
of these things I feel that I will best represent the good men and 
women of the sixth district of Kansas, who have repeatedly 
honored me by sending me here as their Representative in Con- 


gress. 





SPEECH 


or 


HON. CLAUDE KITCHIN, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday and Saturday, September 6 and 7, 1918. 


‘The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (MH. R. 12863) to provide revenue, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
cratitude forbids me to proceed without first acknowledging my 
profound thanks and appreciation of this manifestation of your 
confidence in the Ways and Means Committee and of your will- 
ingness to hear its chairman. Such kindness and courtesy 
makes us feel mighty good, and I thank you again. 

{ shall ask the members of the committee to indulge me 
fur just about one hour without interruption, for I think, per- 
haps, within that time I shall be able to give to the House a 
pretty clear idea of the general principles of the bill. After 
that I shall discuss in detail the several titles and previsions of 
the bill, and will then be glad te try to answer all questions 
propounded, 

Mr. Chairman, the President, in his message to the joint ses- 
Sion of the two Houses on May 27, 1918, urged the wisdom and 
necessity for additional revenue legislation at this session. 
‘The day following I said upon the floor of the House that the 
President, the Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, having spoken, our duty was clear, and that 
we would go to the task promptly and without complaint. The 
second day following the President’s address the Committee on 
Ways and Means was called together by its chairman, and it at 
once began to prepare for a revenue bill. We sent notices 
throughout the country of public hearings; to be begun on 
June 6 We held public hearings from June 6 until July 17, 
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and, with the men who appeared and these who submitted their 
suggestions by letter or brief, every element of business and 
economic thought was before us. 

The views of every class of people, of every class of business, 
corporate and individual, were expressed. We refused none 
an audience. After the hearing the 23 members of the Ways 
and Means Committee at once began to prepare the bill. We 
called to our aid the thought and judgment of noted economists 
and business men. We had with us experts of our own and 
the experts from the Treasury Department. We had before 
us the revenue acts of past years and the data connected with 
them. We had before us the revenue acts of the Civil War, 
of 1862 and 1864. We compared them and studied all the sub- 
jects embraced in them. We studied the policy, the operation, 
of those acts and the collections under them. We had before 
us the acts of Great Britain, France, Canada, and other bel- 
ligerents passed during this war. We compared the subjects 
and rates of taxation in them and the conditions in each one 
of the respective countries with the conditions here. We had, 
too, before us the experience of the Treasury Department in 
the operation and enforcement of the revenue acts of 1916 and 
1917. The Secretary of the Treasury and his assistants gave 
us the benefit of their judgment and study. The Excess Profits 
Advisory Board came to our aid and gave us the benefit of 
their thought, judgment, study, and experience in interpreting 
and assisting in administering the present excess-profits tax 
act. Our committee wishes to acknowledge its indebtedness 
to the diligent labor, the splendid counsel, the wise suggestions 
of Dr. Thomas 8S. Adams, chairman of the Excess Profits Ad- 
visory Board, a distinguished thinker and student of economics 
and taxation. I also wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to 
Mr. Stuart Cramer, a nmiember of the advisory board, whose 
wide business experience and close touch with amd knowledge 
of business conditions enabled him to be of most valuable 
assistance, and to Mr. J. E. Sterrett, also a member of the 
advisory board, who stands in the front of expert accountants 
in the United States. 

The committee had three fundamental thoughts in the prepa- 
ration of this bill: First, to get the needed amount of money. 
Second, to place the burden as equally and equitably and where 
it could be borne as easily as possible. Third, to cooperate 
with the Treasury Department in preparing a bill that would 
have back of it not only the committee and the House but the 
administration and the Treasury Department. I feel confi- 
dent that on the whole we have such a bill. I feel confident 
that when the House fully understands it the bill will receive 
practically its unanimous indorsement. 

There was no partisanship in any of the meetings and con- 
ferences of the Ways and Means Committee. [Applause.] There 
was no partyism; all was patriotism. [Applause.] No one 
could have told, had he walked in and seen its 23 members, 
Republicans and Democrats, sitting around the table, working 
in their shirt sleeves during the hot summer weeks and months 
over this bill and watching the votes day after day and many 
votes a day, which was Democrat and which was Republican. 
{[Applause.] He would have been impressed that there wer? 
23 patriotic men trying their best to get for this Government—to 
help win the war—$8,000,000.000 in the best, the wisest, and 
the least burdensome way possible. [Applause.] 

On June 5 the Secretary of the Treasury wrote to the chair- 
man of the committee that it would be necessary to expend at 
least $24,000,000,000 for this fiscal year; that the financial con- 
ditions of the Treasury and the war requirements made it neces- 
sary that we prepare a bill that would get $8,000,000,000 in 
taxes from the people of the United States. Here is the bill. 
It will produce, according to the estimates of the experts, 
$8,182,000,000 for a 12-month period. It marks an epoch in 
the history of revenue legislation of the world. Eight billion 
dollars is twice as much taxes as this Nation or any nation 
since the beginning of time has ever attempted to collect from 
the people in any one year. It is over three times more than the 
gold-value collections from taxes and bonds by this Government 
during the whole four years of the Civil War. We collected in 
taxes during those four years $730,000,000, which includes about 
$65,000,000 of miscellaneous receipts, not properly taxes, and 
sold $2,565,000,000 of bonds, from which in gold-dollar value 
the Government only received $1,595,000,000, making a tetal 
gold-dollar-value collection for the four years of only $2,425,- 
000,000, 

Eight billion dollars! Nearly four times as much as the Gov- 
ernment collected in taxes and bonds during the four years of 
the War between the States! It ts $2,500,000,000 more than 
the total amount expended both by the Confederacy and tho 
Union Government during the four years of war. And more—- 
it is larger by $1,000,000,000 than the combined tax collections 
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in the veur preceding the beginning of the present war of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, Russia, Japan, Italy, 
Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey, Norway, Sweden, Spain, 
Portugal, Mexico, and all the South and Central American Re- 
publics. Cun you conceive a bill of such magnitude? And yet, 
ventiemen of the House, the committee belleves, after the most 
liature study and investigation, that this $8,000,000,000 can be 
raised in this country without destroying or ruining or seriously 
crippling a single industry or embarrassing a single individual. 
| Applause.| When we contemplate collecting in one year from 
ihe people, without serious protest from them, this collossal sum 
of money, our vision of the bigness of this Nation, of the great- 
hess and the power and the strength and the limitless possibilities 
of this magnificent country, enlarges beyond imagination. [Ap- 
plause.| The passage of this bill, together with the enormous 
honed issnes, with the draft act, from which an army of 5,000,000 
lighting men is being sent across the seas, and millions more if 
with a production and building program of ships 
and munitions on a scale never before dreamed of, speaks, with 
r emphasis, in a voice loud enough to be heard to the utter- 
t parts of the earth, the fixed and inexorable determination 
of 110,000,000 Americans that the fateful and stupendous task, 
solemnly undertaken by this Nation on April 6, 1917, shall, 
Without halt or hesitation, be completely and everlastingly 
linished. | Applhaiuse.] 

The courage, the constancy, the sacrifices of the brave boys 
we sre sending to the front will forever challenge the adinira- 
jion of mankind and receive encomiums well merited from al! 
history. [{Applause.]) Their daring, their heroism, and their 
nchievements will, we may be sure, make the centuries ring 
with the glory of American arms. |[Applause.|] But after the 
whole thing is over, in the calm retrospect of all the miraculous 
things done by nations during this war, in my judgment that 
vhich above all will arrest the thought and the wonder of the 
world will be the quickening change by this Nation from the con- 
‘lition of peace to the condition of war, the raising from the 
ranks of peaceful citizenship of an Army of millions and sending 
it trained and equipped across the sea to fight, 3,000 miles from 
base, the expansion of its Navy and its merchant marine, 
the increased productivity of its mines and factories and fields, 
the marshaling together of its resources—its wealth, its genius, 
its industry—all withont parallel in the annals of human con- 
ception and endeavor, all organized and mobilized, scarcely 
Without break or hiteh, not within vears but within months 
into the single thought and purpese and effort to enable the 
United States to play her part in the most awful drama of 
blood and ferce ever staged before the world—these, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, will be the marvel of mankind, the wonder 
of history. [Applause.] 

I want to call the attention of the House to the economic wis- 
dom and necessity of raising by taxation $8,000.000,000, Many 
wise, patriotic men, legislators as well as business men, have 
taken the position that that is entirely too much money to be 
collected in taxes from the people, but that we ought to issue 
2 larger proportion of bonds than is proposed to finance the war. 
i fear that such opinion is not based upon a careful survey of the 
whole situation, I think that the patriotic business man or 
legislator, when he fully comprehends the real situation con- 
fronting his country now, and which must confront it in the 
future, will agree to the wisdom and the necessity of raising this 
umount by taxes at this time. Let us consider for a moment the 
vast expenditures this country is making. The Treasury De- 
partment estimates that our actual expenditures for this fiscal 
year will be at least $24,000,000,000,) Mr. Suertey, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, in his estimates, de- 
elares that $24,328,000,000 will be necessary this fiscal year. 
We must not be surprised later on to find that the required 
amount will be many billions more. We have sold ten billions 
of bonds. We must sell $16,000,000,000 more in order to provide 
the $24,000,000,000 for the fiscal year. 

Sixteen billions of bonds and $8,000,000,000 of taxes make 
$24,000,000,000 that we must have. We shall then have issued 
$26,000,000,000 of bonds; to. this we must add the $2,000,000,000 
of war-savings certificates authorized, which may have to be 
refunded into bonds after the end of the five-year period. 
Twenty-eight billions of dollars of bonds in less than two years! 
‘Have you thought about the annual interest charge on those 
bonds? At 4} per cent on the $26,000,000,000 of bonds, there 
will $1,105,000,000 fixed interest charges every year—over 
5400,000,000 imore in interest charges alone than we ever col- 
lected in any year in the history of this Government from all 
sources of taxation prior to the present war. 

For the $28,000,000,000 bonds and war savings certificates 
there will u billion and one hundred and ninety million 
dollars fixed annual interest charges alone, about twice as much 
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as this Government ever collected in taxes from its people in 
any year in its history prior to the outbreak of the Europea) 
war. Tow are we going to pay it? If we raise no more by 
taxation, contenting ourselves with existing statutes, but finance 
by the issue of bonds the requirements of this fiscal year, thei 
we Will have $32,000,000,000 of bonds. It would take one-third 
of the total amount of taxation to pay the annual interest alone. 
When we contemplate this, knowing, too, that incomes and 
profits are bigger and higher now than they can possibly be 
after the war, larger now than ever before in the history of the 
Government, and that a financial reaction must come sooner or 
later, under such circumstances a failure to largely increase 
collection by taxes would prove a big and fatal mistake. We 
know that there must surely come a reaction, a falling of prices 
on every product of the mines, field, and factory, just as surely 
as the sun will rise to-morrow. It has come after every war iu 
this country and after every war in history, and it must come 
again. When wheat is selling for a dollar a bushel and corn for 
50 cents a bushel, and cotton for 8 and 10 cents a pound; when 
shoes, hats, and everything manufactured and produced sre 
selling for one-half or one-third less than they are now, where 
will be our incomes and our profits to pay even the interes: 
charges on these immense amounts of bonds? We must take 
thought, my friends, for the future. We must take thought for 
posterity. The business man of to-day who hopes to be the busi 
ness man of to-morrow, the large income and profits tax paye: 
under this bill, is chiefly concerned in the thought. The reactio: 
will affect him most, and from him will be most expected iu 
earrying the burdens of taxation in “ hard times.” I put it to 
his sound business judgment, I put it to the economic judgmen 
of the country, is it not the safe and wise thing to do to raise 
every dollar we can by taxation now and to issue as few bonds 
as possible? Every one billion or every one hundred million 
dollars we collect now by taxes means that much less mortgac 
on the energies and the business, that much less handicap ou 
the industries of the people after the war for generations to 
come. 

Should we net now, while we are able, discount by taxatio) 
{hat mortgage, lighten that handicap, as far as possible? | 


~have discussed the matter with many business men and _ fii 


that they are willing—and should they not be willing now, 
while their incomes and profits are larger than ever before’? 
to pay large taxes in order to keep such a burden off from 
them and their children when the war is over and the } 
action comes. [Applause.] 

A comparison of our expenditures with those of other nh: 
tions will give us some idea of the bigness of things we «ar 
doing that require such colossal expenditures on our part. W: 
are expending this fiscal year 100 per cent more than an) 
nation engaged in the war. Great Britain, expending, perhaps 
more than any other nation except the United States, will ex 
pend in round numbers only about $12,000,000,000, This cou! 
try, this Government, will, according to the Treasury estimates, 
expend $24,000,000,000, and, in my opinion, we will be lucky to 
get off with that. My fear is that we will be required to «| 
propriate this year several more billions to meet our war 1 
quirements. 

Some very intelligent and thoughtful people. have advocated 
fixing a certain relation between bonds and taxes with respec! 
to our expenditures; that is, some claim that 25 per cent of th: 
expenditures should be derived from taxation and 75 per cent 
from bonds, or 334 per ceut from taxation and 66% from bonds 
There can be, and should be, no such thing as a fixed per 
centage relation between bonds and taxes. If possible, we ough 
to pay the whole war expense without bonds. It is sound busi 
ness, sound economics, to pay as we go. But this is aysolutel) 
impossible. Then the only standard, the only rule, is that thi- 
Nation ought to collect as large a sum in taxes each year du! 
ing this war as possible and mortgage the future by bonds «> 
little as possible. [Applause. ] 

Have you thought about the cnormous amount of govern- 
mental expense that we must incur annually after the war? | 
make this prediction, that never again will the Government ¢c' 
along any one year after the war on less than $4,000,000,000, 
exclusive of postal expenditures. We collected from customs 
and internal revenue for the three years preceding the war less 
on the average than $675,000,000 a year. If the interest rate 
goes no higher, if we issue no more bonds than is now contel- 
plated, if the war ends—and I pray God it will end—by next 
July, we shall have a fixed interest charge to pay, to say noth- 
ing about the principal, of $1,200,000,000, or nearly twice as much 
as Was raised from all sources of taxation before the Europea) 
war began. 

Put that $1,200,000,000 for annual interest 
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charges. Should the war last a year from next July our bonded 








indebtedness will be no less than $40,000,000,000. It is difficult 
to conceive how we can keep the interest rate down to 4} per 
cent, though we shall make every effort to do so. 

if we keep it at 4} there will be a fixed annual interest charge 
of at least $1,700,000,000 to pay. Assume that we shall not 
issue any more bonds than is now proposed for the fiscal year 
and that the limit is $28,000,000,000. That would make, as I 
have said, $1,200,000,000 interest charge. 

Is there a man inside or outside of this House that believes, 
no matter what the terms of peace may be, no matter how much 
talk there is or has been or will be about disarmament or limita- 
tion of armaments after the war, that the Army and Navy of 
ihe United States will ever cost us less than $1,000,000,000 a year? 
it ought not to cost nearly so much. Many of us may hope it 
vill not, but vain will be the hope. We need not discuss now 
the reasons why it will not be less than $1,000,000,000. 

(Adding this to the annual interest charge, we have $2,200,- 
000,000. Pensions, in one shape or another, and insurance will 
‘ost us not less than $1,000,000,000 a year, probably more. But 
put it down a billion. That is $3,200,000,000. It will cer- 
tainly take another $1,000,000,000 a year to finance all the 
other functions of the Government, including all the new things 
and new functions which this war has and will graft upon it. 
The expenditures after the Civil War were more than five 
times as great as before the war. For the five years imme- 
diately preceding—from 1856 to 1860, inclusive—the annual 
ordinary expenditures were a little less than $62,000,000; for 
the five years immediately following the war—from 1866 to 
i870, inclusive—they averaged annually $371,000,000. 

Gentlemen, make up your minds that never will the expenses 
of this Government and the taxes imposed on the people after 


is war be less than between $4,000,000,000 and $5,000,- 
000,000 annually. This is six times more than we were col- 


lecting before the war began. That immense sum has got to 
cone from the people annually after the war, and after the 
n. It has got to come, sooner or later, out of 90-cent 
{a dollar wheat, 50-cent corn, 8 and 10 cent cotton, 4-cent 
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ar, 4 and 5 cent cattle and hogs, $3 shoes, $1.50 coal, and 
out of all other products with like reduced prices. Would it 
not be almost a crime, gentlemen, on the people who survive 
the war and on those who shall come after us, and a crime 


inst our Government, if we insist on fastening on them 
illions of interest-bearing indebtedness and refuse to pay 
now as much of the war expenses as we can? Let us put as 
few burdens on the future as_ possible. temember that the 
future generations—your children and grandchildren and my 
children and grandchildren—will have their own burdens in 
the future to carry. They will have their own troubles to bear. 
They will have their battles to fight, their own wars to win. 
It will be all that they can do to take care of themselves in 
the future. Is it right, is it just, is it fair to them that we 
hould transfer to them any burden which we ourselves should 
hear? 

I will repeat what I said when we presented the bill of last 
year: I would feel like a miserable coward if I put a single 
lolar of debt upon my children and grandchildren, who had 
nothing to do with this war, who had no voice in declaring 
and in waging it, when I could pay that dollar now myself. 
[Applause.] I will not throw upon my children a duty that 
belongs, frem every principle of right and equity and justice, 
io myself. [Applause.] 

[ believe the collection of $8,000,000,000 from taxes is de- 
manded not only in the interest of safe Treasury conditions and 
sound economics but by the forward-looking business men as 
well as by the publie. A fixed relationship between bonds and 
taxes has been justified by its advocates by reference to the 
bonds issued and taxes collected during the Civil War, which 
they claim was about 25 per cent in taxes and 75 per cent in bonds. 
\s my distinguished friend from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] will 
recollect and know, during the Civil War, while the face value 
was $2,565,000,000, we received for the bonds issued in gold 
Value only $1,695,000,000 and raised by taxation $730,000,000. 
That is 80 per cent in taxes. But let this be remembered, that 
during the Civil War the main war-tax measure was not passed 
until 1864. Had the tax act of 1864 been enacted in 1861, 70 
per cent of the Civil War's expenditure would have been 
linanced by taxes. But the mistake made then was in not pass- 
ing the act in 1861 instead of 1864. The statesmen of that time 
intended what was best, but they found out their mistake when 
loo late. Our Government is avoiding such a mistake during the 
present war. 

lt has been asked by some here and elsewhere why we did 
hot raise hundreds of millions of dollars by the tariff. They say 
that there has been a great imports, an increase in 
lports of about $1,000,000,000 or more since 1912, 1913, or 1914, 
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and therefore why not get $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 in cus- 
toms duties? I have seen it stated often in newspapers and 
magazines, and I have heard it sometimes on this floor, that if 
the Payne-Aldrich Act were on the statute books now, we would 
raise about $500,000,000 or $600,000,000 from customs duties. 

I hope no Member of this House wil! deceive himself about 
the tariff. In my judgment, we would not have raised by the 
Payne-Aldrich tariff $75,000,000, certainly not $100,000,000, 
more if it had been on the statute books. Let me enlighten 
some of these kindly friends of mine on my left here who smile 
at that. Three-fourths of all the increase in importations since 
the beginning of this war have been on articles which were on 
the free list in the Payne-Aldrich Act and retained on the free 
list in the Underwood Act. If the Payne-Aldrich Act had been 
in force, its rates were so much higher on dutiable goods than 
in the recent act that such would have decreased in 
importaticn, and therefore we would have received less taxable 
imports, but we would have had the same increase in the free 
import articles. Do not let us deceive ourselves. I am going 
to give you some reasons now why the committee, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, did not turn to the tariff for increase of 
taxes: In 1912 the total imports of the United States under 
the Payne-Aldrich Act were $1,653,000,000. Our total free im- 
ports were $881,670,000 and our dutiable imports amounted to 
$771,594,000. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, the last 
year the Payne-Aldrich Act was in effect, the free importa 
tions were $987,500,000 and the dutiable $825,500,000, or a total 
of $1,813,000,000. 

Last year—in 1917—our importations amounted to 
$1,848,840,000, or $861,000,000 increase in the free imports. And 
that is where the increase is—in the importations of the fre 
articles. The imports of dutiable articles were $810,514,000 in 
1917. With the lower Underwood tariff, with freer access to 
our markets, with less taxes to pay to get into our markets, 
our imports of dutiable articles were $15,000,000 less than the 
imports of dutiable articles with the higher tariff in 1913. Now, 
these figures of increased importations will fool you unless you 
make careful analysis and investigation of them. 

The free imports were $1,848,000,000 in 1917, and in 1913, 
under the Payne-Aldrich Act, enly $987,524.000. So it would 
appear that there was at least 100 per more imported in 
1917 than there was in 1915 in free imports. But let us not 
deceive ourselves, as we would by these statistics unless ex 
plained. These figures are on values. The quantity, the 
pound, the bushel, the yard, show an increase of less than 50 
per cent. Values have gone up tremendously—import values 
and home values—and when one in dollars and cent 
sees this big increase, it him. For instance, during 
the fiscal year 1917 almost four times more wool in value came 
in than in 1913, yet in quantity than twice as much. Of 
sugar, more than 100 per cent increase in value was imported 
in 1917 over 1913, but less than 30 per cent increase in quantity. 

Take hides, one of the biggest items of free importation under 
the Payne-Aldrich Act and under the Underwood Act. The 
value of hide imports in 1917 was a little more than twice as 
much as the value in 1912, but the quantity in pounds showed 
an increase of only about 380 per cent [I could give dozens and 
dozens of such instances in articles of imports. So do 
not let values deceive and mislead you. 
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Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
question? 
Mr. KITCHIN, I wish the gentleman ould not 1 { 


Ine now. 
Mr. MADDEN. It is right on that 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will yield to the 


no one else will ask me any questions 


point. 
gentleman, 
until I get 


but I hope 
through with 


this statement. 

Mr. MADDEN. What difference does it make what the quan 
tity was if ihe payment of the tax for the right to come into 
American ports was on an ad valorem basis? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, the gentleman ought to know 


more about the Payne-Aldrich Act and the Dingley Act and all 
Republican acts than I do. I do not say that in any partisan 
sense, but it had always been my understanding that one of 
the chief differences between the VPayne-Alk Act and all 
other Republican tariff acts and the Underwood tariff and all 
Democratic tariffs was that the Democt 
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"at theory demanded 


an ad valorem on as many articles as possible, while the Re- 
publican theory was an ad valorem on as few articles as pos- 
sible, and specific duties, by the pound, by the yard, and by the 


bushel, on as many articles as possible, so that it would make a 


great deal of difference. ‘The existing act ritten on the ad 
valorem theory, with the high increased values of importa- 
tions, is failing to get considerable ¢ foms revenue, It is 
hard, therefore, to conclude that a tariff act framed on the 
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specific theory would produce more revenue, especially when 
the quantities of dutiable articles have greatly decreased dur- 
ing the war. But one of the points I was trying to make—I 
aim sorry the gentleman did not get it—was this, that the higher 
the value and the higher the ad valorem or specific tax the 
less the imports that would come in. The rates would be so 
high after a while that no imports would come in. Does any 
inan, on or off this floor, believe that if we had had the average 
rates of the Payne-Aldrich tariff or the Dingley tariff or the 
Underwood tariff on all of these free imported articles I have 
mentioned, we would have had anything like the quantity of 
imports? Why, the very fact that they are on the free list, 
that there is no tax to bar or handicap them from coming in, 
caused that great increase in importations and the demands of 
our factories in these times for the raw materials that are 
on the free list. Remember that although the rates in the 
Cnderwood tariff are a great deal lower than under the Payne- 
Aldrich tariff, the imports in quantities of articles on the dutl- 
able list have greatly decreased. In quantities they have de- 
creased over 334 per cent. 

What Democrat or Republican or any other man here or else- 
where would want a tariff on these free articles if we could get 
along without it? Fer instanee, would you want a tariff on 
hides to handicap our manufactures and put the price of 
leather products higher to the consumer? During the fiscal 
year 1917 there came in $216,000,000 worth of hides. Hides 
were duty free under the Payne-Aldrich Act, as they are under 
the existing act. The increase in the importations of raw mate- 
rials on the free list was required by our manufacturers in 
order to supply the necessities of the people and the Army, anid 
extent our allies. These raw materials, as I said, 
are absolutely There is hot a manufacturer in the 
United States who would think that hides, or wool, or linber, 
ov copper, and so forth, under present conditions ought to bear 
a tariff tax. There is not a man in this House who, under ex- 
¢ conditions, would have the courage or audacity to go out 
tax on hides or wool or lumber. <Are not 
preduct of leather costly enough now? Are 
nnd every product of wool high enough now? Is 
rand every product of lumber expensive enough now? 
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there a man in the United States who would want by the opera- 
tion of law to make these articles of necessity more expensive 
o the people than they are now? As I said, the increase in 


importations is largely in articles on the free list under all of 


our revenue bills, Republican as well as Democratic. 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mi. KITCHIN, For a question. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
formation betwee 
Mr. KITCHIN, 
per cent hivher, 
Mr. WOOD of Indiana. 
Alr. KITCHIN. 


Can the gentleman give any in- 
n the price of hides now and four years ago? 
I think they are between 50 per cent and 100 


Will the gentleman yield? 
I would rather not yield further Just now, 


Mr. WOOD of Indiane. I want to answer the question of 
the gentleman frony Oklahoma 

Mr. KITCHIN. Very well. 

Mr. WOOD of Indiana. The price of hides at this time is 
what it was four years ago. The high cost of leather is not 


controlled in any manner by the price of hides. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I fear that the gentleman from Indiana is 
siistaken. I do not know what it is to-day, but in 1917 the 
uverage import price was 25.9 cents per pound, and in 1913 it 
was 17.8 cents per pound. In addition to hides, let me cite a 
few other articles on the free list under the Payne-Aldrich Act, 
gas well the Underwood Act, whose imports have largely 
increased since the war. 

Take fibers, the imports of which amounted in 1917 to $67,- 
©00,000, Shall the manufacturer's increased on these 
articles by a high tariff tax? 

Take cotton. Forty million dollars’ worth was imported in 
1917. | want to ask my good friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moorr}], who has always been shouting for the cotton tax, why 
he does not carry out his protective doctrine and put a tariff 
iax on the $40,000,000 of cotton that is coming into th United 
States in competition with the cotton of my friend from South 
Carolina [Mr. Lever] and in competition with the cotton of 
my friend Mr. Crtsp from Georgia. Let me say, however, that 
neither Mr. Lever, nor Mr, Crisp, nor any other gentleman from 
the cotton States asks for such a tariff, 

The imports of chemicals upon the free list amounted in 1917 
19 SS87,000,000, The imports of nitrate of soda were $44,000,000 
and made up over half of this amount. Do you want to raise 
faxes on that? 

In 1917 the imports of copper and copper pigs amounted to 
$126,000,000, These articles were duty free under the Payne- 


as 


cost be 
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Aldrich bill and under the Underwood bill. Are you willing to 
stop or restrict them from coming in by putting a high tarif 
tax on them? 

Gentlemen, no man demands an increased tariff now really 
for protection, because he knows the present war is a greater 
protection to our industries than all the tariffs. Whenever you 
hear a man demanding a protective tariff on manufactured 
articles, or on articles that must go into the manufacture of 
other articles that we must have during the war, it is for poli- 
tics, not for legislation. It may be good politics, but it is bad 
legislation. 

In 1917 $1,800,000,000 worth of articles were imported frex 
of duty for the people and for the manufacturers. I do no 
believe that any man—I do not believe that the manufacturers 
themselves—would demand a cent of tariff put on those articles 
unless it was absolutely necessary to do it to get the required 
amount of revenue. 

I fear the time is going to come during this war when we 
must resort to a tariff tax on many imported articles. It will he 
2 tax upon consumption, and in many instances on the necessities 
of life. We will most probably have to come to a tax on coffee, 
on tea, o11 Cocoa, and many other articles of necessity, but, gen- 
tlemen, as long as we can do without it, as long as we can get 
the necessary money out of profits and income and luxuries and 
senilluxuries of this country, [ believe it is the duty of Ameri 
statesmanshiy and American patriotism to do it. [Applause. | 

Mr. LONDON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Just for a question. 

Mr. LONDON. What proportion of the imports comes fr 
allied countries? 

Mr. KITCHIN. IT really can not answer the gentleman, but I 
would say that of the dutiable imports a large majority Comes 
from the allied countries. 

Mr. LONDON, In view of ithe democratic countries that are 
pouring out their blood on the batile fields, would it be fair to 
put an obstruction to the freedom of commerce among the alli: 
nations? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
gestion. 

Now I want to read an extract from a speech made by thi 
gentleman from Michigan [| Mr. Forpneyj, in which I most heart 
ily agree. The gentleman from Michigan has said so many goo 
things on the floor that it is hard to pick out any particular on 
The gentleman from Michigan, in his very able speech on thi 


There may be merit in the gentleman's s\ 


/ revenue bill we presented last year, laid down in my judgmen 


the proper principle and proper course to pursue now, as we did 
pursue it last year, with reference to the tariff and consumption 
taxes. I agreed with him then and I agree with him now 
What is there said by the gentleman is another reason why tli 
committee did not take up the question of the tariff. 

I agree with the gentleman from Michigan that raw mat 
Vials Which our manufacturers and people must have ought not 
to be taxed unless absolutely necessary. The difference b 
tween him and me is that in normal times he would appl) 
only to raw materials the like of which we did not raise or mak: 
here but whieh come from outside the United States. I would 
apply the principle to both materials made outside and insicd 
the United States when necessary for our manufacturers and 
people, and especially when they enter into the general consun] 
tion of the necessities of life. 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forpney] said: 

There are many articles of raw material that ought to be bron 
into the country free of duty. 

We agreed then and we agree now. 

I have never been in favor of putting a duty on noncompetitive 
ucts, such as tea, coffee, rubber, hemp, and so forth. 

I agree with him exactly. In the last revenue bil pre 
sented to and passed by the House you will remember that i! 
included a tax on tea and coffee. I am not giving away un) 
secret when I say it, but I was never more gratified in 
life than when the vote was taken in the committee on the 
question of including tea and coffee, to look over the table and 
find that Mr. Forpney and I were voting alike against such 2 
tax. I said to myself then that the patriotic day had come 
when as partisan, as stand-pat, as reactionary, as rank a tari 
protectionist as ForpNry and as rank a tariff-for-revenue-onl) 
antiprotection Democrat as myself were voting together on 2 
tariff question. [Laughter.] I thought to myself that parti 
sanship, party politics, had really been adjourned. [Applause 


as 


and Inughter.} To continue the quotation from the gentle- 
man’s excellent speech : 
Therefore, it is a Republlcan principle to bring into this country 


free of duty articles that we must have but do not produce. 


Mr. Chairman, over two-thirds of the increase in these im- 
portations are articles of that kind. We agree on that, because 








we put them in the Underwood Act. We found them in the 
Payne Act. Let me read further: 

But neither the Committee on Ways and Means nor any other group 
of people can sit here without extended hearings and fix scientific rates 
of duty to be added to existing laws or substituted for existing law and 
get them anywhere near correct, 

The gentleman from Michigan spoke the truth. 
knows it. You can not do it, and that reason 
not attempt to do it. 

And further : 

At the presant time it would be a very difficult matter for the reason 
ihat prices are abnormal all over the world as regards manufactured 
articles, agricultural products, and. so forth. I want to assure you 
yentlemen that with my long experience on that committee it is my 
candid belief that no body of intelligent men_ conscientiously working 
together night and day can now, sit down and put a scientific rate of 
duty on imports in less than from five to seven months of effort. 

Mr. ForpNEy was absolutely right. If he was right then, that 
position is right now, and that is the position the committee 
took. Mr. ForpNry and all of us took that position. In the first 
place, a high tariff is not needed now for protection. If it is 
needed at all now, it is only needed for elections. We do know 
that the prices of all articles and all conditions of manufacture 
throughout the world are abnormal and that they are changing 
from day to day. We all know that Mr. ForpNey was right 
when he said it would be impossible under such conditions to 
write any kind of correct protective tariff. I am glad that 
Mr. Forpnrty and the committee agree. It was understood that 
we would not resort to taxes by tarifi unless it was absolutely 
necessary to get the $8,000,000,000 of revenue. 


Every man 
we did 


is one 
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Gentlemen, these taxes are going to be hard to bear and hard | 


to pay. They can be paid, however, without crippling or destroy 
ing any industry, without embarrassing any individual. They 
will be puid. LT want every taxpayer, however large or small 
he may be, to know that while the taxes levied under this bill 
ure going to be hard to bear, the millions of boys over yondel 
in the trenches are bearing greater burdens and greater hard- 
ships for their country, and they are doing it gladly and will- 
ingly und heroically. |Applause.] The mother whose boy is 
taken from her, the wife, the child, whose husband or father 
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come will reach $10,500,000,000, about $6,500,000,000 more than in 
the prewar period. After paying all the taxes of that year they 
then have over 100 per cent more than the prewar profits. After 
paying the taxes levied by this bill, the income tax on corporits 
tions, and excess profits or war-profits tax on corporations, theré 
will be left to the corporations over $1,700,000,000 more income 
and profits than their prewar average net income for 1911, 1912, 
and 1913. Can not they stand it? Who, in the face of these 
facts, will stand here or elsewhere sponsor for the plea that 
corporate business can not stand the tax? Ah, they can stand 
it and they will stand it, and most of them will gladly stand it. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. 


Are there Treasury statisties 


to back up the very important statement which the gentleman 
has just made? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. They are facts of record in the 


Treasury Department. 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I do not care to interrupt the 


sentleman to reply now, but he can insert them in the Rrecorp 
if he will. 
Mr. KITCHIN. While I am sure that I gave the figures cor- 


rectly, LT will read them from the report of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. TI have it right here. 
Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I suggest the centleman in- 
corporate them in his speech. It is very useful and important. 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will now give the gentleman the figures 
from the report. In 1911 the corporate net income was $3.7 


eee . 
000,000 > in 1912, $4,151,000,000 ; 1913, $4,714,000,000. They were 


the three prewar years. It averages $4,122,000,000 for these 
three years. In 1914 it was $5,940,000,000; in round numbers, 
| $4,000,000,000, In 1915 it was $5,310,000,000;: in 1916 it 


is taken from them and sent before German guns, are making 


sucrifices. It is lard for them, but they are doing their part 
nobly and patriotically. The taxes levied by the bill are going 
to be hard on the taxpayers, but can not they stand it? Are 
they not willing to make sacrifices in dollars and cents when 
others are making them in flesh and blood? All have said that 


they are willing and ready to do their bit for their country. The 
time has come when every patriot should do his all fer his 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. DYER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. One moment. I want every business man 


nd every taxpayer to know that every dollar of tax that 


ie 


is going to pay under this bill, whether many or few, is going | 


into the Treasury to help this Government save its life in the 
sreat struggle now going on. The patriotism of a man who is 
unwilling, not only to give his few dollars, but his every dollar, 


if necessary, to save this country and this great Government, | 


under which he is making his profits and building up his busi- 
ean well be questioned. Let the men who pay 
taxes, big or little, remember that every dollar of the taxes is 
xoing to help not only the Government save its life, but going 
to help to preserve and save the very business from which they 
make their profits. But there is no tax here that is going to 
bear with extreme harshness upon a single industry or man in 
this country. I lay down this proposition that there will not be 
i business institution or industry in the country which, after 


Ness, these 


it pays the taxes levied under this bill, is not going to be as | 
well off, and in an overwhelming majority of cases better cff, than | 


it was during the three prewar years of 1911, 1912, and 1913, | 
or in 1914, 
That is the fact, and that being the fact how can the tax- 


payer complain? I want to say here that I have found the bust- 
ness men patriotic. I find mosi them fully alive to 
situation and willing to pay these taxes. Mare, they feel it to 
be a patriotic privilege and pleasure as well as a patriotic duty 
to pay. Let me now call attention to some facts which may 
astound but will convince you that business can stand these 
taxes. In the prewar years 1911, 1912, and 1913 the average net 
income of the corporations of this country were $4,122,000,000. 
In 1915 it was $5,310,000,000, an increase of over $1,000,000,000. 
After paying their taxes they had over $1,000,000,000 clear net 
profit more than the prewar year average. In 1916 they had 
$8,.765,000,000 of net income, over 54,500,000,000 more than in 
the prewar years. After paying all their income taxes and all 
other taxes they had clear net profit of over 100 per cent more 
than they had during the prewar period, In 1917, aceording to 
Treasury estimates upon the returns so far tabulated, the net in- 


or 


the | 


| and in 1918, the calendar year oi 
| apply, it is estimate 


SS.765.000, 000 
In 117 it 


over 100 per cent more than the prewar average. 
was §$10,500,000,000—two and one-half times more; 
91S to which these taxes will 
“l by the Treasury Department that the cor- 
porate net income will be $10,000,000,000, 

Mr. CALDWELL. That is net? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that net income. Suppose ')- 
idev the after payment ail Federal In 
915 the Federal corporation income taxes amounted to about, 
in round numbers, $57,000,000 on the $5,510,000,000 net 
In 1916 the tax only amounted to $180,000,000 on t! 
000,000 of income or profits, and in 1917 the tux 
about S$2.200,000,000 on the 810.500.000.000 of income. but when 
you deduct $2,200,000,000 from $10,500,000,000 you still will 
have, after paying all of the taxes of last year’s act, 100 per 
cent nore net corporate income than the prewar average net 
income, According to the Treasury estimates ef corporate in- 
come for 1918, after paying all the taxes levied under this bill, 
corporations will still have $1,784,000,000 more clear net 
come than they had in the prewar years, before deducting any 
Federal tax. 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. REED. If my colleague has gotten the 
desires before the committee, I desire to ask the 
will be the entire ine: 





is 


we 
tuiXxes., 


net income of 


l 
income, 
1e@ SS. TH5,- 


amounts to 


; . ‘ ; . 1 
Milorinatie ic 


gentleman what 


does he estimate me of the American peo- 


ple for 1918? 
Mr. KITCHIN, 


The net income of corporations is estiniated 





at $10,000,000,000 and individual net incomes at about S7.400.- 
OO0.000. Burt, of course, no returns of incomes under $1,000 as 
to single persons and under $2,000 as to married persons e 
made, and one can not teil what those incomes amount to. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Is the $10,000,000.000) esti 

| mated for 1918 after the taxes are paid? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is estimated that the net income of cor- 
porations will be $10,000,000,000 this year to which this act will 
apply. The income tax and excess and war profits taxes must |} 

' paid on and out of that. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. One minute. After paying taxes under this 
they will have then over billion and a half net profit more 
than the prewar period average net income. I will say here 
the committee thinks and 1] believe every one here think 
when he knows the facts or considers the matter a 
poration or an individual that has a business or indust $ 
entitled now under existing conditions to more profits or 1 e 


income than before the war on the capital invested. 

If a corporation was making, say, $60,000 on $1,000,000 be- 
fore the war 1 think that corporation is fairly entitled to make 
under present conditions $100,000 now, or 10 per cent before the 
War-profits tax attaches, and I doubt whether the corper: 


l 
‘ 
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would be in as good financial condition making $100,000 on a 
million dollars now as it was when making $60,000 on a million 
dollars before the war. The price of everything, the price of ma- 
terinl, the cost of expanding the buildings, of putting in new ma- 
chinery, is much more now, and the risk it runs with the high- 
priced inventories and falling prices when the reaction comes is 
so much greater. 

We can illustrate it in this way in order to make it pretty 
plain. Here is a corporation that made $60,000 on $1,000,000 
investment before the war. If it distributed that $60,000 to 


the stockholders the stockholders could take the $60,000 and 
buy more of the necessities of life and things they desired than 
they could with $100,000 now paid to them. We all know this 
is true. 


Suppose the corporation did not pay the earnings to the stock- 
hoklers but retained them in the surplus. Then the $100,000 
now ill not be equal to the $60,000 before the war for the 
reason that the corporation could buy more machinery, do more 
building, make larger expansions of the plant with the $60,000 
before the war than it could with $100,000 now. It will take 
twice as much now to expand a plant, or build a plant, or put in 
mac} os it did in 1911, 1912, 1913, or 1914. Therefore a 
10 per cent profit now is not more than, if as much as, a 6 per cent 


Inery, 


protit or net income before the war. 
Mir. MADDEN, I would like to ask a question. The gentle- 
niade a statement that the corporation net income was 
$10,000,000,000 last year, or about that. I understood him to 
say :lso that the individual income was about $7,000,000,000-—— 

iv. KITCHIN, Corporation $10,500,000,000,-individuals $7,- 
G00 400 000, 

Vir. MADDEN, That would not necessarily make an aggre- 
gate income of $17,000,000,000, would it? Most of the incomes 
of ihe individuals come from the corporations, do they not? 

ir, KITCHIN, I did not say that that was a total net income 
of individuals and corporations. I was giving what individuais 
h » pay taxes on; that is, the income of individuals that was 
subject to the tax, and the income of corporations that was sub- 
iecet to the tax. Now, answering the gentleman’s question, I 
would say, of individual net income that of the taxpayers’ net 
income, certainly over 33 per cent comes from dividends, 

Mir. LONGWORTH. I can give the gentleman the figures 
exactly. It is estimated that four billion seven hundred millions 
of the individual net income of 1918 will be subject to the 
normal tax. 

But that is after deducting the dividends 


Mr. IKITCHIN. 


<emptions of $1,000 and $2,600. Dividends, I will say to 


the gentleman, for 1916 ineluded in the individual returns 
sunounted to $2,136,000,000, 

Mr. MADDEN. That will be deducted from the $7,400,- 
000.000 ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if you wanted to get the difference 
between the two. Understand that the $2,000,000,000 or more 
of dividends is not subject to the normal income tax but only 
to the surtax, 

Mr. MADDEN, They are subject to the normal tax through 


the corporation but not through the individual? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The corporations pay only 6 per cent under 
existing law and 18 per cent under this bill; unless the income is 
distributed in dividends or paid out of earnings or profits in dis- 
charge of bonds or other interest-bearing obligations, in which 
case the rate will be 12 per cent and the individual normal tax 
will be 12 per cent on all of the income subject to normal tax in 
axcess of $4,000 and 6 per cent not in excess of $4,000. But the 
surtax, which will tax the dividends, will run up from 2 per cent 
to 65 per cent, according to the amount of the ineome. 


Mr. MADDEN. The only thing I wanted to make clear was 
that it was not an aggregate income of both individual and 


corporation of $17,000,000,000. It was less than that? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, part of the individual incomes as 
returned was made up from dividends from corporations, and 


to that extent was also Included in the aggregate of corporate 
returns. It was accurate for the purpose of taxation, for the 
renson that there are two kinds of taxation—one on corpora- 
tions, upon which no surtax is levied, and one on the individual, 
upon whem hoth a surtax and normal tax is levied. 


Mr. KNUTSON. Reverting to what the gentleman was 
speaking of a short time ago, is it not a fact that factory 


values and equipment values have increased just as much as 
the money has depreciated; that is, the purchasing value of 
money, the value of the factory? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; substantially in a large number of eases. 


Vir, KNUTSON. That would offset it, would it not? 

Mir. KPPCHIN. The 6 per cent would not offset it at all. 
You get a salary of $7,500. If you made $7,500 in 1911, 1912, 
and 1918, how much more do you think the $7,500 would buy for 
you then than now? ‘ 
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Mr. KNUTSON. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Your salary is fixed, of course. 

Mr. KNUTSON. But the point I wanted to make is this: 
We will assume that a factory and its equipment was worth 
$100,000 in 1913. Is it not fair to assume that that factory to- 
day, providing it had been kept up, would.be worth $175,000 or 
$200,000 ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course that would somewhat depend on 
the amount the factory was earning in profits. 

Mr, KNUTSON. I mean the intrinsic value. 

Mr. KITCHIN. In intrinsic value I would say, in some in- 
dustries, it would be worth $200,000; in some it would be worth 
$150,000. Of course some industries make a good deal more 
than others. I will say that 10 per cent now is not more than 
equal to 6 per cent formerly, taking the depreciation of the dol- 
lars, as suggested by the gentleman, into account. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Does not the bill provide that in certain 
classes of corporations where their work has been greatly 
stimulated by the war and their facilities are liable to be 
greatly depreciated after the war activities come to an end, they 
are allowed an amortization deduction of some kind? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we have provided for that, we think, 
in a reasonable way. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will not that amortization deduction figure 
in their returns and reduce the amount of net returns they are 
making for taxation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. How much is it estimated it will be? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have provided that it can not exceed 25 
per cent of the net income of any taxable year. 

Mr. BORLAND. What will be the aggregate? 
reduce that aggregate of $10,000,000,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We allow them now to make deductions 
for depreciation and depletion, as in the case of mines and oil 
and gas wells. I think the amortization provision will apply 
largely to corporations that will go inte making real war mate- 
rial for the Government. Take ferromanganese, for example. 
The War Trade Board has been appealing to different indi- 
viduals and corporations to make if. One man came to me 
and said, “I am willing to put $200,000 in a plant to produce it, 
but the war might end at any time and my contract would then 
end, and although I might make $50,000 or more the first year 
I would have $200,000 invested in a plant that would be worth- 
less. I would lose on the transaction, and therefore can not 
afford to put up or expand my plant unless I can be sure of a 
reasonable amortization provision.” The amortization provision 
is intended mostly to take care of cases of that kind. The 
departments dealing in war contracts are very anxious that we 
should incorporate such a provision in this bill We have 
endeavored to properly safeguard it, however; for instance, 
the 25 per cent limit with reference to the amortization dedue- 
tion that can be allowed in any one taxable year. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I have seen the statement 
made that the aggregate of national income is $40,000,000,000. 
W.ill the gentleman state what are the chief sources of income? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It has been variously estimated at from 
$40,000,000,000 to $65,000,000,000. In the sense in whieh it has 
come to the public various estimates have been made, some 
$40,000,000,000, some $50,000,000,000, and some $60,000,000,000, 
and some more. Tam inclined to think it is in the neighborhood 
of $60,000,000,000 ; that is, the total income of all persons and 
all businesses as distinguished from the taxable income. The 
gentleman must understand that for 1917 only 3,055.000 out of the 
110,000,000 people made any tax returns. Of those who had 
incomes of over $4,000 there were only 615,000, leaving 2,440,000 
reporting incomes less than $4,000. I would estimate that the in- 
come of single persons earning less than $1,000 per year and mar- 
ried persons earning less than $2,000 per year would amount in 
the aggregate to $25,000,000,000 or $30,000,000,000. The aggre- 
gate national income to which the gentleman refers includes in- 
come from every source, from labor of every kind in all kinds of 
industry, farm labor and factory labor, even including the 
income from families and children of farmers and farm tenants. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Ex-Congressman Fowler 
wrote a book entitled “The Issues of 1916." In that book he 
stated that the annual income was $40,000,000,000 a year, and 
explained that this combined the agricultural and mechanical 
products of the year. Is that a correct statement, in the gentle- 
man’s opinion? 

Mr, KITCHIN. 


Twice as much. 


Will it not 


gen- 


When he wrote that book I suppose $40,000,- 
That meant the gross. That is what 


000,000 was about right. 





the $60,000,000,000 or $65,000,000,000 which is now estimated by 
some means. Suppose I am a merchant or a farmer and sold 
$10,000 worth of goods or cotton. Suppose it cost me $8,000 
to produce and sell it. My net income, my taxable income, would 
be only $2,000, though my gross income was $10,000. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Has the gentleman any fig- 
ures to show that if the national income is $40,000,000,000 a 
year what the net increase in the national wealth would be? 
How much of that is increase to the Nation? Since 1847 the 
yational wealth has increased $200,000,000,000; how much in 
any individual year I do not know; but it is stated in the same 
statement that $40,000,000,000 a year represents the annual 
increase of national income. How much of that may be said 
to be a national increase of wealth? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I could only guess on that, and my guess 
would be that not over $10,000,000,000 or $15,000,000,000 would 
be the inerease. Gentlemen are apt, in seeing such large esti- 
mates of the national income, to get mixed up between gross 
jncome and net income. I would say that with the total net 
income of last vear, after allowing for living and business ex- 
penses, the Nation’s wealth did not, in the aggregate, increase 
over §$15,000,000,000. - 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. If the gentleman will let me 
ask him another question I will not bother him further. I 
want to state one or two considerations, however, before I ask 
the question. In relation to how much of the expenses of this 
war should be borne by the present generation and how much 
should be passed on to the future, according to the gentleman's 
statement the net increase in the national wealth would be 
about $15,000,000,000, and when we consider that in the last 70 
years there has been an increase of $200,000,000,000, and now it 
is an increase of $15,000,000,000 or $20,000,000,000 annually, and 
when we consider that this generation is furnishing the blood 
nnd the life, so to speak, that is being devoted to this war, and 
when we consider that the increase in population in 50 years 
has been over 50,000,000 people and the country in the future 
will be more populous than it is now, why is it that, for the 
sake of “ democracy made safe,’ the future generations should 
not pay more than 50 per cent of the cost of this war? 

Mr. KITCHIN, They will pay much more than 50 per cent, 
aus we are issuing bonds for much more than 50 per cent of 
our expenditures. The gentleman leaves out of his calculations 
what we call “the increase from unearned increment.” For 
instance, T know a friend who had a tract of timber that cost 
him $10,000 fifteen years ago. He has not put any labor on it 
since, but it is now worth $100,000, That is what is called “* un- 
earned increment.” There is, of course, an increase in value 
in property all over the United States. 

The gentleman speaks of this generation furnishing the bieod 
and life for this war and that future generations are shedding 
no blood, and should therefore be made to pay for the war. 
The argument not one from the gentleman's heart. It is 
not a manly plea. It does not come from the high and noble 
instincts and impulses in man, whieh I know the gentleman 
possesses in a preeminent degree. He is, without considera- 
tion, but repeating what others have said. How often have we 
heard the plea and argument that “we of this generation are 
shedding our blood and sacrificing our lives to keep America 
from the grasp of German militarism. We are doing this to 
make it safe for the generations coming after us. Future gen- 
erations are shedding no blood, making no sacrifices, and they 
ought to be made to give the money, while we are giving blood 
and life.’ That is the argument of the slacker, the tax dodger, 
It is the plea of cowardly avarice. In reply to that let me 
say: Of all this $8,000,000,000 that we are going to levy by this 
bill not one-hundredth part of 1 per cent will be paid by people 
who are going to shed any blood [applause] or by people who 
will ever get within 3,000 miles of a German gun. [LApplause.] 
{ do not want to hear that blood argument here or elsewhere 
any more. But if we must hear it, in humanity's name let the 
men, inside or outside of this Capitol, who make it go to the 
front, get into the trenches, and shed their own blood for their 
country and use that, and not the blood of others, as a plea to 
escape taxation. [{Applause. | 

Mr. FIELDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FIELDS. In addition to what the gentleman has said 
many of the young men who are shedding their blood to-day 
will become a part of the tax-paying army of the future. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And if the pay-by-bond theory prevails, these 
millions of boys who have no incomes now, who are making 
nothing out of the war but giving their all to the war, will have 
to come back here and through their lives and through their 
children’s lives they will have to plod on to pay the interest 
and principal of these bonds in the future, They are now fight- 
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ing the war 
some among us 
also pay for it. 

Within two years after every war in the history of the werld, 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of the people of the country 
issuing the bonds have owned 95 per cent of the bonds. I can 
not believe it will be any different in this country. I lay it 
down as a safe proposition that within less than five years after 
the war, whether we issue $28,000,000,000 or $48,000,000,000 of 
bonds, less than 1 per cent of the people of the United States 
Will own 95 per cent of the bonds. Then, what is the proposi 
tion? The proposition is to levy no taxes on the immense in 
comes and profits being made during and, most of them, out of 
the war, but to sell bonds so that the people who are making 
such incomes and profits can, instead of paying part of them 
into the Treasury to help win this war, put them into bonds, so 
that my children and your children, and the beys who come 
back from France and their children, will have to pay tax 
tribute all their lives to those who proftiteered out of the blood 
and sacrifices of the brave Americans who went to the front. 
{Applause.| They demand that we finance the war by issue of 
bonds so that these exorbitant, excessive war profits, this blood 
money of the profiteers, can be put into their purchase and 
thereby make 99 per cent of the American people pay yearly 
tribute for all time to come to the other 1 per cent of the peo- 
ple. [Applause.}] I know my friend from New York 
With me in condemning such a proposition. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. No; I do not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, I had as high opinion of the centh 
man’s fine judgment and splendid sentiments and impulses as 
that of any man in this House, but 1 am afraid I will have te 
revise that opinion. But let The gentleman must not 
understand the proposition. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Now, be intelligent before 
you are witty, and I will ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. NKITCHIN. Allright. I will answer, provided you w 
one or the other. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Go ahead. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. I will ask the gentleman 
it is not the policy of all the nations of the earth engaged in 
this war to impose some of the expenses of conducting the war 
upoh posterity ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of New York. Is that because the nations 
can not raise the funds with which to pay for the war or is it 
because they feel that posterity, being the beneticiaries of what 
We are now doing, should bear a part of the financial burden? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Both propositions are contributing causes. I 
think there a small element that exerts influe in the 
matter. I think there are some men in the Parliament of Great 
Britain and in the legislative bodies of the different eountries, 
including the Congress of the United States. who believe that 
the war should be made an opportunity for a few people to 
amass fabulous fortunes; that the flesh and blood and bones 
of the boys who go to the front should be used by a few who 
remain at home as a means to get rich: and that the Govern 
ment ought to furnish to such few a field of investment, like 
Government bonds, for the blood money, for the war profits 
they are making, so that all the people will forever hereafter 
be mortgaged to them. I think some people will be found whe 
will agree with the gentleman upon that. I think that is on 
element. I think they have their influence. [Laughter.] How- 
ever, I wish to disclaim for the gentleman from New York any 
such sentiment or belief. 

It is true that ho nation engaged in the present war could 
finunce the expense of the war by taxes alone. <All must 
resort to bond issues to supply the required amount of funds. 
I believe the United States is in a position, if the necessities ot 
the situation demanded it, to raise more by taxation than 
all the allies combined or all the central powers combined. 
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Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not the gentleman think that he stated 
in his opening remarks the correct principle—that it is our 


duty to raise by taxation every dollar we can without crippling 
our industries? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; 
nomical thing to do. 


cubel that ihe wise, business, eco- 


Mr. MILLER of Washington. Will the gentleman vield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. MILLER of Washington. Dees it not also tend to main- 


tain our bonds at par? 
Mr. KRITCHIN. That wise and valuable suggestion, : 
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billions in taxes and Iet the tax laws remain as they are, rais- 
ing $4,000,000,000 a year, and had proposed to increase the 
bond issue $4,000,000,000, that there would have been a greater 
dispurity between market valve of our bonds than there is now, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Is it not true that in 1917, when 
we had a corporate net income of ten millions, corporations 
were running on general products, and now in 1918 and in the 
future we will be limited to war essentials, and will not that cut 
down the income? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman, I fear, to some extent is 
right. We have made an estimate of a half a billion dollars’ 
deduction on incomes for that. The gentleman will notice that 
since 1914 there has been a large increase each year in the cor- 
porate income—four billions in 1914; 1915, five; in 1916, eight; 
and in 1917, ten billions and a half. He will observe that in 
the estimates we have cut out all increase and estimate that 
the actual amount of corporate income for 1918 will be $500,- 
000,000 less than in 1917. 

It is said in some quarters that by the income and excess 
nnd war profits tax provisions we are not leaving business 
enough incentive and stimuius to make it go forward in the 
future; that this bill will chill its ardor; that the taxes are 
so high that in 1919 and 1920, if this bill remains on the statute 
book, the incomes and profits will greatly decrease, because men 
of ihe industries will not have incentive enough to cause them 
to put forth their best efforts, 

That is a slander and a libel on the business men and the 
industries of this country. The business man of America con- 
templates, as you and I do, that his is the most wonderful and 
magnificent country, the best and greatest Government, the 
freest and most beneficent institutions on earth, and to help 
save and preserve such a country, such a Government, such 
institutions, in the life and death struggle now going on, is an 
incentive and an inspiration enough to stimulate him to put 
forth his best and every -effort, even if every dollar of his 
profits must go to his Government. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen, I want to make one observation which is a 
pleasant and a happy one to me. I believe I have helped 
actively to frame as many if not more revenue measures than 
any Member of this House, dead or alive, since the beginning 
of the: Government. It is a pleasure and a happiness to say 
that although this is the higgest bill by 100 per cent ever 
presented in any legislative body on earth, I have heard less 
complaint and received fewer protests against the taxation in 
this bill than any bill I ever helped to write. [Applause.] 

You need have no fear, my friends, that the taxpayer is 
going to condemn or criticize you for putting on the statute 
books this bill in its essential features. He fully understands 
nnd appreciates its necessity and is ready to cooperate. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. Would it not be fair to say that from 
the beginning we have not had a protest from business as 


such on account of the size of the taxes in any case? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think that is true. I can repeat what 
ihe gentleman from Ohio says. Substantially, we have not 
had a protest from business or. industry as such against the 
levying of taxes, although these taxes bear most heavily upon 
business and industry. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I was interested in the gentleman’s prediction 
that in a few years this vast bonded indebtedness of the 
United States would be held by perhaps one-half of 1 per cent of 
the population. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say 1 per cent. 

Mr. REED. Does not the gentleman think that it is a calam- 
ity that the average American citizen is not able to keep a Gov- 
ernment bond? Take the man who has one or two thousand 
dollars to invest. In the past is it not true that he did not 
want to invest it in Government bonds because he could do 
So much better somewhere else, and is it not really a calamity 
that they go to somebody who feels that he can hold them, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it is; but you can not help that. 
Thousands of people will buy a bond of $50 or $100 or $1,000 
when really they are not able to do it and have to go out and 
borrow money in order to do it. I would say that half of the 
bonds that have been purchased by the people have been pur- 
chased with borrowed money. The few bonds I have I have 
had to borrow the money at 6 per cent to pay for them, and 
still owe most of the borrowed money. ‘There are several 
millions of people who buy bonds from a purely patriotic 
motive to help the Government win the war, and afterwards 
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they will feel that the Government has had the benefit of the 
money and that the time has come when they are unable to 
longer hold such an investment, that they need the money for 
other necessary purposes, 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, for historical information, is it 
not a fact that the French people, after the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, so far as the great multitude of them was con- 
cerned, pursued the course of buying French assignats and keep- 
ing them? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but the largest part of them got out 
of the hands of the people within five years after they were 
purchased. 

Mr. HARDY. I had always understood otherwise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman means of the 5,000,000,000 
francs that were used to pay the Prussian indemnity ? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say that noi 
by that class. 

Mr. Chairman, I really did not intend to take this long before 
I reached the details of the bill, and I very much feat that the 
patience of gentlemen will be exhausted. The truth is that if 
they are as tired as I am, they will be perfectly willing to have 
me stop, but I want to explain somewhat in detail the several 
provisions of the bill, and while I go along I shall invite ques- 
tioning by any genileman here, assuming the questions are fer 
the purpose of getting information or for having the provisions 
of the bill more thoroughly explained. 

Mr. LONDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. A short time since I asked the gentleman 
whether he did not consider a tariff fundamentally wrong in 
time of war as between nations who are engaged in a common 
enterprise. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. LONDON. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think it would not be unwise or unjust for 
the allies during the war to make arrangements for as free 
commercial intercourse as possible. 

Mr. LONDON. In other words, you have to take a world 
view of the situation, particularly in time of war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONDON. Of course I always take it 
peace. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DOREMUS. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DOREMUS. I would ask the gentleman if he intends to 
explain to the committee at some stage of the proceedings the 
so-called amortization provision? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes; I shall get to that. 


Tue BILL IN Detail, 


I am going to take up the bill in detail, and if gentlemen do 
not understand the provisions I shall be glad to try and make 
them clear. The first observation I desire to make as to the 
details of the bill is that the committee has embraced in one 
bill instead of two or three bills all the internal taxes. We 
have taken the internal taxes of the acts of 1916 and the two 
acts of 1917 and have embraced them in one general act, so that 
the taxpayer or others interested will have one act before them 
without going backward and forward to two or three others. 
That is true, except as to isolated taxes like the filled-cheese 
and the oleomargarine tax and the whisky license tax. They 
are in bills not connected with the revenue acts. For instance, 
I believe, the oleomargarine tax was carried in an Agricultural 
bill. We do not disturb them, 

TITLE I. 

The first title in the bill is “ Definitions.”” I believe gentlemen 
who carefully read and consider the bill will congratulate the 
committee on its shape and get-up. In this first title the defini- 
tions apply to the whole act, such as definitions of collector, com- 
missioner, Secretary, United States, and so forth. 

TITLE II, 


10 per cent was held 


As between the allies? 


even in time of 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


DEFINITIONS, 


INCOME TAX, 


Title 2 is the income-tax title. 
income taxes are in the rates, 


The principal changes in the 
Under existing law, the normal 
tax is 2 per cent. As to married persons, 2 per cent from $2,000 
up. Then there is also levied an additional 2 per cent on in- 
comes from $4,000 up, and as to single persons under existing 
law the normal tax is 2 per cent on $1,000 and over and 2 per 
cent additional on incomes over $3,000. We have increased the 
normal tax to 12 per cent, but we provide that the tax on the 
net income in excess of the personal exemption and not in ex- 
cess of $4,000 shall be 6 per cent. All net income. over $4,000 
subject to normal tax will be subject to the rate of 12 per cent. 
Surtaxes have been considerably increased. The following 











table, which I will read, shows the surtaxes levied under existing 
jaw and the proposed bill: 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. 
this point? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There have been so many in- 
quiries from Members and others about the manner in which 
the income tax is computed that I would ask the gentleman at 
this point to explain just the manner in which an income from a 
salary of $7,500, which is the amount of a Congressman’s salary, 
will be taxed. Will the gentleman explain the process of com- 
putation provided in this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. How much will have to be paid? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will get to that presently. Now, then. under 
existing law the surtax runs from 1 per cent up to 68 per cent 
on the highest bracket on incomes of over $5,000,000. We have 
considerably raised the rates in the smaller brackets ; that is, on 
the smaller incomes up to $500,000. As you know, we are taking 
a good deal of the incomes above $500,000 now under existing 
law and could not raise the rates upon incomes above $500,000 
very much; otherwise we would take it all. Rates have been 
suggested to us by some economists in this country that would 
take all the income of a man over a million dollars, and some 
have suggested taking during the war all over $100,000. Yes, 
some economists and some Members of Congress have suggested 
rates on a million dollars that would take not only all but 
$200,000 additional, because they failed to observe the fact that 
the surtax rates are in addition to the normal tax which ap- 
plies to the entire net income in excess of the personal exemp- 
tion and certain other credits for dividends, children, and inter- 
est from Government obligations. The surtax on the net in- 
come in excess of $5,000,000 is 65 per cent, and the 12 per cent 
normal tax added to that makes 77 per cent. 

Mr. HELVERING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. HELVERING. The gentleman does not contend that the 
normal and surtax will make 77 per cent total on the whole 
income? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; on that bracket. 

Mr. HELVERING. It will be only 71 per cent of a total net 
income of $5,000,000, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The income tax on $1,000,000 will be 64.71 
per cent of his total income. In other words, under this act 
a man whose income is $1,000,000 will pay $647,000 in income 
taxes, and a man with $5,000,000 will pay $3,527,000. 

Mr. CALDWELL. In view of the fact there was so much 
criticism in reference to the last bill, can not the gentleman 
figure out what would have to be deducted from a Congress- 
man’s pay? Will not the gentleman give the figures on a 
Congressman’s pay ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will give the figures on a Congressman’s 
salary in a moment. Now, if you will turn to page 6 of the 
report you will notice that we have greatly increased the sur- 
tax rates in the lewer brackets. A large part of the money 
that we must collect from the personal-income tax comes within 


Will the gentleman yield at 
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We have 


the brackets of $15,000 up to $200,000 and $250,000. 
largely increased those rates. I am going to get to Mr. 
Moorn’s and Mr. CALpwELt’s propositions in a moment. You 
can not figure out what a man ought to pay to the Government 
to help win this war by saying what per cent, whether the sur- 
tax from $20,000 to $30,000 should be 10 per cent or 20 per eent, 
and from $30,000 to $40,000 another per cent. You may make 
the whole symmetrical, but you would not know how much the 
fellow would pay and it would take a long time to figure it out. 
Here is the way the committee got at it, gentlemen. We figured 
on percentages for a day or two, and finally concluded that the 
best and most practical way to get at it was first to determine 
how much the whole income of various sums should pay, and 
work the schedule of brackets out in that 


manner. Now, we 
appreciated the immense amount of money we had to raise. 
We knew what that money was going to be used for. For in- 


stance, we took the case of a man making $4,000, a man of 
average family with an income of $4,000, and discussed and de- 
cided what amount, in our opinion, he ought to pay out of such 
income to help his Government win this war. 

Then in the same way we took up the case of a man having 
an income of $5,000, $7,500, $10,000, $15,000, $20,000, and so on, 
up through all the brackets. I do not think we had a dissenting 
vote against levying the rates to yield the amount of tax deter- 
mined in that way. Now, then, after determining the amount 
that we thought persons having the various incomes should pay, 
we had our experts figure out the exact surtax rates in the 
various brackets that together with the 12 and 6 per cent normal 
tax would practically make the amount determined upon. Of 
course, you will find that the rates in the various brackets do 
not increase by a fixed geometrical progression. But that 
way we had to work it out in order to levy the taxes determined 
upon by the committee as fair and just for the various incomes 
to pay. In other words, if a man was geiting $100,000 net in- 
come, each of us has some idea about how much that man ought 
to pay to help win this war. You might say he should pay 
$30,000. I might say that fellow could pay, without hurting him, 
$40,000, and another man would say $50,000. After discussing 
the matter, each giving his views, we came to the conclusion 


is the 


that a man with $100,000 should pay between $35,000 and 
$40,000. When we figured out the pereentages, it worked out 


that he would actually pay $39,000. We went through the whole 
of the brackets in that way. I will cite several cases of incomes, 
giving the amount of tax under, existing law and the amount 
under the proposed bill. They are cases of a married person, 
A married man with an income of $2,500 pays under existing 
law $10; under the proposed bill he will pay $30. A man with 
an income of $3,000 pays under existing law $20; under the 
proposed law he will pay $60. A man making $4,000, under 
existing law pays $40; under the proposed bill he will pay $120. 
A man making $5,000 pays under the existing law $S0; under 
the proposed bill he will pay $180. A man with an inceme of 
$6,000 pays $130 under the present law; under this bill he will 
pay $260. A man with an income of $6,500 pays $155 under 
existing law; he will pay under the proposed bill $330. A man 
making $7,000 pays under existing law $180; he will pay $400 
under the proposed bill. Here is a gentleman that you are all 
interested in, the next one, a man whose income $7500, 
Under the existing law he pays $205 in income tax; 
bill he will pay $470. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 


is 


under the 


Is that net income? 


Mr. KITCHIN. After taking exemptions as under existing 
law. That is $7,500, and he takes his personal exemption of 


$2,000 from that, and the remainder is subject to the normal 
tax. If you get $7,500, you would pay $470 under the proposed 
bill as against $205 that you pay now. So that the income tax 


on a man receiving $7,500 has been a good deal more than 
doubled. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I wanted to ask if the provision as to 
excess profits with no investment is retained in this bill, or hag 


that been stricken out? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Individuals are only subject to the income 
tax. The provision in existing law to which the gentleman 
refers is not in the proposed bill. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘That covers that, and there is no provi- 
sion for our being charged excess profits with no investment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. CALDWELL. Why does the committee dit 
$5,000 and $7,500, and $7,500 and 810,000, and then proce 
another basis? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They are the brackets in the present law 

Mr. ROSE. This table the gentleman is reading 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

A man with $10,000 income under existing law pays $355, and 
under the proposed bill $845. A man with $15,000 income pays 
now $730, and under the proposed bill $1,795. A man with 
$20.000 income pays now $1,180, and under the proposed bill 
will pay $2,895. A man with $35,000 pays $2,980 now, and un- 
der the proposed bill will pay $7,195. A man with a $50,000 
income under the present act pays $5,150, and under the pro- 
posed bill will pay $12,495. A man with $69,000 income pays 
now $6,780, and under the proposed bill will pay $16,895. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield to me a moment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. CRISP. You stated that a man with a $10.000 income 
pays $300 and something now, and that under this bill he would 
pay $845, 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is right. He pays n y $355, and will 
pay $845. I have had prepared a table showing the amount of 
tax paid under existing law and to be paid under the bill on 


eertain specified incomes, which I will read and put into the 

Recorp. The following table shows the income tax levied un- 

der existing law and under the proposed bill for specified in- 

‘ I es: 

Table showi the inco tar levied under existing lar and Ieried under 
? proj / bill for specified incomes married persons acithout 
dependent ind without dividends from corporations or intcrest from 
t jre fier, 

| Pax under Per cent of tax to 
1 in me 
Ir | 
| Exi ting | Proposed Existing Pi »posed 
lay bill e a poh 
| 

a ere rT ee $10 | $30 0. 40 1. 20 

$3," 00% Rapper 20) 60 67 2. 00 

$3,509 . 30 | 90 R65 2 57 

Be scones ° 40 120 1.00 00 

34,0) 60 150 1.33 }. 33 

4 “i 189 1.69 69 

SO, of 105 220 1.91 1.1) 

6.000 130 | oy) 2. 16 33 

ov enensee oo> ess eee cevceceece 155 | i) ao » US 

$7 ag ath sine ial ; 180 1) 2. 57 71 

SOOO oi cccacavauns tee vedadecdactouneeess 205 | 470 2.73 6. 27 

NC 6 bh nbic awd ceW ened ade aed ee bedeneese 235 545 2. 93 6.81 

LS (hacen he deen nese ennbindagiaan 205 62 3.12 7.29 

$9,0 295 | 695 3, OS 7.72 

DOM oi ck ShECs coun eebheeus nua ten tebe heweus ‘ 325 | 770 3.42 S.11 

SP 6 Adka cede eden sebelah eine { 355 84) 3.55 8.45 

OO oerinican xk neat eencceniiie | 530 1,32) 4.24 10. 56 

$1 730 1,795 4, 87 11.97 

$20,000... | 1,180 2,895 5.90 14. 48 

S ee eee ee ee ee 1,780 4,245 7.12 16. 95 

il in ei i ee a a 2, 380 5, 595 9 i8. 65 

$ 4) = 2 OSD 7,195 x51 20. 56 

ee ee eee -| 3, 580 8,795 | 8. 95 21.99 

DE didslcs idutevieseeecenabe sak nancee | 4,380 10,645 9. 73 23. 66 

$50,000...... Sonica ener | 5,180! 12,495 10. 36 24.99 

$55,000........ Boone iacceaces | 14, 695 10. 87 26.72 

$60,000... .... ee Cer ee | 6, 780 16, 895 11. 30 28. 16 

ee ee &, SAO 21, 895 12. 6) 31. 26 

eae 10, 980 27, 295 13.72 $4.12 

$109,000 ; Sieben hbbektebae eens enn 16, 180 39, 095 16. 18 39. 10 

WER. Seth in cusnscctslchodessedpeubaal | 31,680 70, 09% 21.12 46. 73 

eis v2.00 <cepheesdtonesendcentatenees 49, ISO 101,095 24. 59 50. 55 

nk o> <macenns i eben bek< nes enenese 92, 680 165, 095) 30. 89 55. 03 

POTS ook o.bcc0sennscipeshssvessecsssbetnt | 192,680 297, 09%) 38. 54 59. 42 

$1,000,000... (eet sneuetesndhseebeases --| 475,180 647,095 | 47.52 64. 71 

REO RIES RES 13,140,180 3,527,095 62. 80 70. 54 

} 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the 
that point? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have just had prepared 
some figures to show how the income tax is computed in the 
case of a married man having a salary of $7,500, which I would 
like the gentleman to listen to, in order that if they are accu- 
rate they may go into his speech at this place. A married 
man with a salary of $7,500, having the benefit of a $2,000 
deduction, would pay on the first $4,000, 6 per cent, or $240; 
on the $1,500 above the $4,000 he would pay 12 per cent, or 
$180; on the $2,500 between $5,000 and $7,500 he would pay 
the 2 per cent surtax, or $50; or a total of $470. 

Mr. KITCHIN, That is correct. A 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If the gentleman does not 
object, I have also an illustration here showing the manner 
of computing the tax in the case of the married man who re- 
ceives a salary of $10,000. I will not read it unless the gentle- 
Inan is willing that I should do it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; go ahead. I 
gentleman to put it into the Recorp here. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. This is an example coming 
from an expert, showing the method of computing the income 


gentieman yield at 


from Pennsylvania. 


will be glad for the 
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| tax in the case of a married man receiving a salary of $10,000, 
A married man is entitled to a personal exemption of $2,000 in 
computing his normal tax. The personal exemption of $2,000 
is only allowed for the purpose of computing the normal tax, 
Deduct the $2,000 personal exemption, and that will leave 
$8,000 subject to the normal tax. The normal tax would be 
computed as follows: On the first $4,000, at 6 per cent, $240; 
on the remaining $4,000, at 12 per cent, $480. The surtaxes 
would be computed as follows: On the income between $5,000 
and $7,500, or $2,500, at 2 per cent, $50, and on the income 
between $7,500 and $10,000, or $2,500, at 3 per cent, $75; or a 
total income tax of $845 for the $10,000 man. 
Mr. KITCHIN. That correct. I am glad to have the 
| gentleman’s assistance, as he gave considerable study to the 
| income tax and its rates, and no one on the committee is 
better able than he to explain clearly its operation: 
Mr. DENISON, 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 
Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman state for the benefit of 
| the lonely Members of the House, who do not happen to be 
|} married, what the tax would be on an unmarried man? 
| Mr. KITCHIN. 


is 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


We have not made that high enough. That 
ought to be trebled. {Laughter and applause. } 

Mr. DENISON. I know that it is not what it ought to be, but 
what I want to know is what it is? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Really in this table we do not take any ac- 


count of an old bachelor like the gentleman from Illinois. We 
figured this on real men—married men. |Laughter.] The 
only difference is in the exemption. ‘The single man would 


have only $1,000 exemption, while a married man would have 
$2,000. My clerk informs me that he has worked it out for 
the gentleman’s especial benefit. A handsome young man like 
the gentleman, who ought to have been married years ago and 
is now too old ever to get married, will be taxed exactly $590, 
if his net income is $7,500. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER., Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right 
| there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. This $470 is the amount a Member of Congress 
will pay, irrespective of what his expenses might be? He just 
pays $470 tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
he pays S590. 


Yes; provided he is a married man; if sihgle 
Let us take a few cases in the higher brackets. 
According to the tables I read a moment ago, you will observe 
that a man receiving $100,000, under the existing law pays 
$16,180. Under the proposed bill he will pay $39,095. A $150,000 
income now pays $31,680, under the proposed bill $70,095; a 
$200,000 income now pays $49,180, under the proposed Dill 
$101,095; a $300,000 income now pays $92,680, under the pro- 
posed bill $165,095; a $500,000 income now pays $192,680, under 
| the proposed bill $297,095; a million dollar income pays under 
the existing act $475,180, under the proposed bill $647,095; a 
$5,000,000 income pays under existing law $3,140,180, and under 
| the proposed bill $3,527,095. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, 
right there? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I think the gentleman ought to explain in 
this connection that there is no differentiation made in these 
figures in respect to incomes that are derived directly from 
earnings and incomes derived from dividends. For example, 
a man who has $20,000 from dividends and $20,000 from other 
sources would not have to pay the normal tax on the $20,000 
he gets from dividends, wceuld he? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. The committee gave most careful con- 
sideration to the question of differentiating, so far as the rate 
of the normal tax is concerned, between what is called “ earned ”’ 
and “unearned” income. The Treasury Department had sug- 
gested a differential of 15 per cent on the unearned and 12 
per cent on the earned income and had given us a definition of 
~arned and unearned income. This is the definition: 

Unearned income includes rents, royalties, interest, and dividends 
preferred stock. 

That sounded well, but when we analyzed it, together with the 
officials of the Treasury Department, we found out that that 
would not do. We found out, for example, that a man or a 
woman that has $100,000 invested in mortgages and receives 
$6,000 interest would be made to pay 15 per cent on that, 
while another person having $100,000 in Bethlehem, or United 
States Steel, or Standard Oil stock and receiving $10,000, 


will the gentleman yield 


on 


would pay not a cent of normal tax on that, because that is 
dividends on common stock of a corporation and not subject to 
the normal tax. 

The sentiment, as you all know, regarding the distinction be- 
tween so-called unearned and earned income is largely worked 


ee 




















up on account of a prejudice against some rich clubman in 
community who, with a big income, does nothing but spert 
ground. 


not from bonds, not from money loaned, not on preferred stock, | 


all of which. according to the definition, are unearned incomes, 
but from dividends on common stock in corporations. 

If we took the department’s definition of earned and un 
earned ineome, such incomes would be considered as earned 
and upon which not a dollar of normal income tax would be 
collected, because dividends from stocks are not subject to the 
normal tax. So we could not take that definition. The Treas- 


But four-fifths of such fellows receive their incomes | 
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a Sina deductions and credits are you going to apply to your 


The administrative officials in the office 
teverue told us that with the 
normal—the 6 per cent on §$4,000 and under and the 12 
cent on over $4,000—it would be almost impossible to 
differentiation between earned and unearned 
come, After conferring with the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the administrative and other officials of the Treasury Depart 
ment and some members of the Advisory Tax Board we con 


come from dividends? 
of the Commissioner of Internal | 
split 
per 


n 


| cluded that a satisfactory adjustment of the matter would he 


j 


ury Department, T think, agreed with us that it would not do | 


to take that. 
entiation between earned and unearned incomes with the defi- 
nition of the Treasury Department; but the committee were not 
opposed to making what I regard as the right, equitable dis- 
tinction—that is, that only that income be considered an earned 
income that a man makes exclusively by his personal efforts 
aml activities, his muscle, or by his brain, outside of any capita! 
invested, That is the only kind of earned income you can think 
of, and that is the only correct definition of earned income, This 
definition and distinction was duly considered. 

But the committee found that it weuld have much difficulty in 
applying that definition, and it would not do to take that without 
any qualifications, 


The committee were unwilling to make the differ- | 


My friend Schwab and my friend Gary, of | 


the Steel Corporation, and my friend Morgan, and some others | 


umong my good friends, are making—rather receiving—salaries 
of from $100,000 to $500,000 a year. 


considered as really earned income, earned exclusively by per- 


sonal efforts and activities and be entitled to the reduced rate. | 
| under the circumstances. 


while the widow who loans her money out at 6 per cent should 
be made te pay the increased rate? 


Mr. LONGWORTH. The gentleman ought not to forget his 
friend Charlie Chaplin, [Laughter.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. And my friend Charlie Chaplin.  [Laugh- 
tev.}| Why, do you know, Schwab and Gary are not in the 


Should such salaries be | 


to raise the normal tax from the 10 per cent which we had 
in the tentative committee bill up to 12 per cent and retain 
the split normal; that is, the 6 per cent upon the income 

$4,000 and under. This the committee did, and it so ay s 


in the bill, and we hope it is satisfactory to the House. 
I want to say that my friend Loneworrn, since the inem 


tax amendment was inserted in the Constitution, hus been co 
tending that there should be a differential between so-called 
earned and unearned incomes; and he, perhaps, has given as 


much theught and study to the matter as any gentleman in the 
cominittee in the House; and his idea always was that it 
you are going to have a differential, earned income should lb 
only that income arising from personal efforts and activities 
and net from dividends on stecks and from many other sources 
Which other advocates of a differential would have included in 
earned income. But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lons- 
WORTH |, after seeing the difficulties, perplexities, and complex- 
ities which the administration the law would 


or 


of involve. re- 


| luctantly but gracefully yielded, and is now of the opinion that 


class with him? |[Laughter.] It was testified before our com 
mittee that his income was over $500,000 a year. T could not | 
believe. and the committee could not believe, that Charlie | 


Chaplin, by the foolish capers and fandangoes and funny things 
he dees in the moving picture, should be considered as really 
earning exclusively by his personal efferts an income of $500,000 
a year, so as to let him pay on his income the reduced rate. 

Mr. RAKER. Did you catch Charlie under this bill? 


Mr. KITCHIN,. Oh, Chartie is caught, and if you vote ft 
this bill you will never vet another free ticket to a moving 
picture show out in California. | Laughter. ] 

Mr. TREADWAY. How about the gentleman’s lady friend 


Mary Vicktford? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I kept up with the men, but I left it to the 
gentleman and to Mr. LonaworrnH to keep up with the ladies. 
[Laughter.] I have really forgotten. Can the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. LonawortH] tell him? [Latghter. ] 

Mr. LONGWORTH.,. I remember that the 
North Carolina told me after the hearing, but 
| Laughter, ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. How 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think about that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. We did not think they really earned 
that. Now, you see that salary proposition by personal effort 
really had to be qualified considerably. Otherwise all of these 
people would pay 12 per cent while the widow or orphan with a 
few thousand dollars from interest or rent of a farm would be 
paying 15 per cent. 

Then we considered what other countries did in this respect. 
Economists in their books and other writings talk about earned 
and unearned incomes, and many men in office and many men 
in Congress talk about earned and unearned incomes, but none 
with any clear, definite idea of the distinetion to be made be- 
tween such or the definition of such. We could not find a 
legislature in the world, except thet of Great Britain, which 
makes a differentiation, and Great Britain only carried that 
carned and unearned income differentiation up to $12,500. 

It provided that a man might have an abatement on his in- 
come earned by his personal services if it did not exceed 
$12,500, but just the minute it got beyond $12,500 all classes of 
income up to the million-dollar brackets paid in Great Britain 
are identically the same. It would be almost impossible to 
administer a differentiation of that kind. One can hardly con- 
ceive the complexities and difficulties of administration in- 
volved in adjusting the earned and unearned income by any 
definition you can make. For instance, we allow a $2,000 per- 
sonal exemption. How much of that $2,000 are you going to 
allocate to the earned or unearned income? Income from divi- 
dends on stocks is not subject to normal tax. How much of 


gentleman from 
have forgotten, 


I 


much was it—sT00,000? 





the provision just as we have it is the wisest and the be 


Mr. QUIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. QUIN. How would the gentleman arrive 


at the aime 


due from a man whe had oil stecks, banks, railronds, s 
oh, amounting to an income of S500,000,000 2 vear fron) sé 
of that nature? 

SEVERAL Members. Who is he? 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will say to the gentleman that it 
no difference from what sources a man’s ineome is derived, 
Whether frem eil or gas, bank stocks or railrends, or from 
farming or personal service, whatever his income is he pays 


the same tax. s 


Of course, dividends from stocks of corporation 


are not subject to the normal tux on the theory that the co 
poration pays a normal tax on the investment. The dividends 
from corporations are subject to the surtay. 

Mr. KNUTSON. How about the gentleman's friend eve 


there with an income of S500,000,000 ? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I believe the highest income, according 
the tax returns, of anybody in the United States is between 
twenty aud thirty million dollars. 

Mr. GANDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GANDY. The gentleman spoke of $15,000 or $12,500 
Great Britain as being the difference between earned and 
earned income, and I would like to have the gentleman st: 
the basis of that differential. 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is based on personal services ale 

Mr. RAKER. Will the gent!eman vield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. RAKER. Just what tax should be levied under this 


ferential under part 1, title 2, of the bi 


which reads as follows: 


und what does it mean 





Che term “ dividend" means any distribution made by a corr 
ut of its earnings or profits, accrued since February 28, 1913, and pay 
able to its shareholders or members, whether in cash or in « 
property or in stock of the corporation. Any distribution shall 


deemed to have been made from earnings or profits unless 


all earning 











and profits have first been distributed. Any distribution made in ti 
year 1918 or subsequent years shall be deemed to have n made from 
earnings or profits accrued since I uary 2S, 19135; iny earning: 
or protits accrued prior to March 1, 1915, may be distributed in sto« 
dividends or otherwise, exempt om the ix, after the earnings and 
profits accrued since February 28, 1915, have been distributed. If paid 
in stock of the corporation, a dividend shall be considered income 
to the amount of the earnings or protits distributed. Amounts dis- 
tributed in the liquidation of a corporation shall be treated as pay 
ments in exchange for stock, and any gain or profit realized tl 
shall taxed tot distributee as other gains or protits 

Mr. KITCHIN. The constitutional amendment did not ¢o 
into effect until March 1, 1915, and therefore all the incon 
tax acts from the act of October 5, 1915, up to the present 


time have excepted from the tax the profits of individuals anil 
corporations eurned prior to March 1, 1913. In 
the surplus or profits of corporations made and accumulated 
before March 1, 1913, are not subject to the income tax By 
the language of that provision we safeguard the Government 


other word 


« 


rs 


a 


from imposition by a corporation that desired its stockhold: 
to 


escape taxation its dividends. For instance, take 


on 
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corporation with a million dollars surplus, $500,000 of the 
surplus accumulated before March 1, 1913, and $500,000 since, 
and it distributed a $200,600 dividend. But for this provision 
it would claim that it had accumulated that before March 1, 
1913, and therefore was not subject to the tax. If it declared 
na $500,000 dividend, it would claim that that was the surplus 
that it had accumulated prior to March 1, 1913, and that it was 
exempt from taxation. So we provided that the corporation 
must first exhaust in dividends the earnings and profits in 
excess of the amount of the profits or surplus they had on 
March 1, 1913, before a claim for exemption of the tax can 
be made on account of the dividends being from earnings ac- 
cumulated before March 1, 1918. In other words, if a corpora- 
tion with a $300,000 surplus and undivided profits, $100,000 of 
which it had on March 1, 1913, should distribute $200,000 in 
dividends, such dividends would be subject to the tax, the 
surtax, under this bill, because that would still leave it a 
hundred thousand dollars surplus, the amount it had accumu- 
lated on March 1, 1913. If it issued dividends amounting to 
$300,000, the total amount of surplus and profits, $200,000 of 
such dividends would be subject to the surtax in the hands of 
the stockholders, being the amount earned since March 1, 19138, 
and $100,000 of such dividends would be exempt from the tax, 
because that amount was earned before March 1, 1913. 

Mr. RAKER. And if they issued stock to the stockholder 
instead of cash it would be subject to the tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and properly so. 

Mr. RAKER. Would the corporation have to pay that or the 
individual? 

Mr. KITCHIN, The individual stockholder would have to pay 
the surtax on the dividends but not the normal tax. It has 
been suggested that we exempt from taxation steck dividends. 
The committee investigated that and we found that if we ex- 
empted stock dividends from taxation we would lose from three 
to five hundred million dollars in taxes, because most of the 


corporations, especially the large corporations, would pay the-| 


largest part of their dividends in stock instead of cash in order 
for their stockholders to escape the surtax on dividends. 

Mr. RAKER. The individual receiving stock instead of cash 
does not pay the normal tax—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not the normal tax but the surtax. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. KINKAID. Did I correctly understand the gentleman to 
say that $20,000,000 is the largest income received by an Amer- 
ican citizen? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In 1916 it was twenty millions, and I have 
heard that for the calendar year 1917 it is about thirty millions. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, TI will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I am asking this question 
for others as well as myself. I did not quite agree in the com- 
mittee to the raising of the normal tax to 12 per cent; it seemed 
alittle high. Idid have some question as to the higher brackets ; 
that is to say, the millionaire income. I want to ask the gentle- 
nan if it is not a fact that under this bill a man with a million 
dollars net income would pay 64.71 per cent of it in taxes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would leave him $360,000 
free and clear. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We would take $647,000 and leave him the 
difference, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And the man deriving an in- 
come of $5,000,000 under this bill would be taxed over 70 per 
cent. 

Mr. KITCHIN. On his total net income. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That would leave him in his 
own right, free from taxation, to do what he pleased with, 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. To state it with more exact accuracy, 
under the bill a man with a $5,000,000 income would pay 
$3,527,095 and would have left $1,472,905. : 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. May I ask the gentleman, so 
that the House may have this information, why he left so large 
a margin on the higher brackets? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Several reasons actuated the committee. In 
the first place, they thought that was a high enough tax to pay. 
The man who receives an income of $5,000,000 does not do like 
most of us have to do—use his entire income for living expenses. 
Hie perhaps does not spend over $100,000 for living expenses 
and the rest of his income he puts into his business, expands 
his business, or puts it into enterprises, corporations that begin 
to produce articles of consumption, that give employment to 
labor, and so forth. That was one reason why the committee 
thought that that tax was high enough; another reason was a 


EE ae a a 








SD 


consideration of the bond and security situation. If we taxed 
that man’s income higher he would seek tax-free bonds and 
securities, municipal and State bonds, and he would begin to 
dump upon the market all of his taxable securities, his large 
holdings, for Tom, Dick, and Harry to buy. That would un- 
stabilize not only the security market for ordinary securities, 
but it would greatly affect the security market for the sale and 
purchase of Government bonds. At the same time his taxable 
income for succeeding years would be reduced and the amount 
of tax collection would be correspondingly reduced. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman state 
whether the aggregate of the smaller amounts would be equiva- 
lent to that of the larger; that is to say, the margin of the 
smaller-tax payers ought to be equivalent to that of the larger- 
tax payers, and I want to know whether that proportion has 
been worked out in the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Of course, the smaller-tax payer ifs 
able to retain a larger portion of his income—if that is what the 
gentleman desires to know. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Does the gentleman feel that 
the proportion has been worked out equitably all along the 
line? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think so. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I have my doubts about it, as 
the gentleman knows. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, one man may say, for instance, 
that the figure in certain amounts of income should be 50 per 
cent, another 48 per cent, and another 45; in certain other 
amounts 15 or 17 or 20 per cent. I would not make very much 
difference between those gradations, but, taking it by and large, 
I believe it is equitable and fair and just. As the gentleman 
knows, the committee spent considerable time in adjusting the 
rates so as to make them as equitable all along the line as pos- 
sible, and there was no dissent in the committee, except a few 


| thought that some of the rates were not high enough. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Would the gentleman state, 

so far as he thinks it proper to do so, how many men there are 
in the United States, according to the returns thus far, who 
have incomes exceeding $1,000,000 and $5,000,000? 
_ Mr. KITCHIN, In 1914 there were 60 taxpayers who had 
incomes of $1,000,000 and over. In 1915 there were 120, and in 
1916 there were 206. For 1917 the returns have not been com- 
pletely tabulated, but no doubt the number has largely in- 
creased, ' 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. There were more in 1917 than 
in 1916? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. One thing that strikes me as re- 
markable is the fact that the percentage of increases in re- 
turns was ‘larger in the higher brackets than in the smaller 
ones. In other words, take the people who were making 
$100,000 a year or two hundred thousand, the percentage of in- 
crease in such class in 1916 over 1915 was greater by some two 
or three times than was such increase in the class receiving 
incomes from four to five thousand dollars or $5,000 to $10,000 ; 
that is, wealth among the wealthier class increased more largely 
than among the well-to-do or the poorer class. I desire to show 
another thing that will be interesting to the House in this con- 
nection and that is the mammoth fortunes that some men have 
made and are making during this war, perhaps out of the war. 
Of course we will get a large part of the profits for 1918 and 
hereafter back in this bill. I asked the Internal Revenue Bureau 
to seléct for me 20 representative persons out of each one of the 
different brackets, I think we have 17 brackets in the existing 
law. I asked for the returns of these men in 1916 and the re- 
turns in 1917, and the returns of the same men in 1914, the year 
the war broke out, 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman means the same individuals? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. The gentlemen will be surprised at 
this. I am almost afraid to give some of these figures, because 
I fear that they will tend to produce in this country what they 
have in Russia—bolshevikis who will want us to revise this 
revenue bill and take all profits and incomes. It looks to me as 
though a lot of these fellows ought to have a great deal of it 
taken from them. We had such men in mind when we in- 
creased the surtaxes in their classes considerably. Here is one 
man, for instance, who was in the seven to ten thousand dollar 
bracket in 1914. His income was given at that time as $7,829. 
In 1917 it was $70,275. 

Mr. CANNON. He must have had a contract. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAKER. Is he not the man who runs the hotels? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am going to talk some about these Govern- 
ment contracts, and I will show you what the committee has 
done, and I think thé gentleman from Illinois will be satisfied. 
That was just a small starter. Here is one gentleman who in 
1914 gave his income at $6,038, and in 1917 he gave it at $112,119. 

















He made some money, and he can pay some taxes. We are going 
to make that fellow pay about $45,900 in taxes. 

Mr. CANNON. But what will he have left? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He will have too much left in this particular 
case. 

Mr. CANNON. And then take the oil men and the people 
that have these great contracts, who make these great profits. 
illave you taxed them? The gentleman is interested in one or 
wore small banks in North Carolina. 

Mr. KITCHIN. As a borrower; yes. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CANNON. The bulk of my income comes from little 
country banks that are making less money now than they did 
before the war. There you are. [Laughter.] It is not profit on 
that: itis a great burden. I am not objecting to it, but I would 
like to see it equalized. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now, the gentleman from Illinois has the 
very same spirit and feeling that the Committee on Ways and 
Means had in preparing this bill. When we get down to the 
excess-profits tax, I will explain that to his and the House’s 
satisfaction, and I believe the gentleman will say amen to what 
we will do to these contractors of the Government and what 
ought to be done to them. [Applause.] Here is one gentleman 
whose income in 1914 was $3,560, and in 1917 it was $115,133. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Does that give the kind of business 
in which they are engaged? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and a lot of it is dividends and salaries 
as presidents or other officers of corporations; some of it is 

iortgages and bonds, and some from individual and partnership 

anufacturing business. Here is a gentleman who gave in 
£8,980 in 1914 and $192,000 in 1917. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mir. CARTER of Oklahoma. Can the gentleman explain to 
{he committee how these few persons have made these 
enormous increases in their incomes? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I can not. In all probability they are, 
ov their corporation, are making it out of the war, and per- 
haps they are, as the gentleman from Illinois suggests, con- 
nected with a Government contract. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Or hotel people. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman from South Carelina says 
ossibly they are hotel proprietors. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. If a man gets a $70,000,000 
contract on a 10 per cent cost-plus basis, he makes $7,000,000, 
oes he not? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes; I know the particular case to which the 
sentleman refers. By the income and war-profits tax we will 
vet back $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 from the corporations holding 
the contract, provided the Senate does not change one or two 
pecial provisions in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Some genilemen seem to 
doubt my statement about the $70,000,000 contract. I repeat 
f a certain concern gets a $70,000,000 contract from the Gov- 
ernment on a 10 per cent cost-plus basis, the earnings of the 
contractor will amount to $7,000,000, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes: but under this bill we will get be- 
tween $5,000,000 and $6,000,000 of it back for the Govern- 
nent. 

Here is another gentleman who in 1914 returned his in- 
come as $9,822 and in 1917 it was $202,000. Here is another 
gentleman who gave in $6,786 in 1914 and $245,275 in 1917. 
They are very little insignificant cases and gentlemen ought 
not to ask about little cases. [Laughter.] I shall present 
some that will or may surprise you. 

Mr. HASTINGS. AIl the cases to which the gentleman has 
referred seem to be abnormal increases, and it would appear 
as if they had been specially selected cases. Has the gentle- 
mun anywhere just a normal increase? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Every now and then we find one that is 
slight, and in rare cases a decrease in 1917 from 1914. They, 
io doubt, are cases where the fellow happened to get on the 

‘ong side of the market. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Those the gentleman has been reading 

ive been abnormal. 

Mr, KITCHIN. That is why I am giving these to show | 

‘abnormal, extraordinary income profits that are being made | 
(during this war. The list furnished me by the department | 

| 


bounds in large and abnormal increases of incomes in 1917 
ver 1914. TI am not giving rare exceptions. Here is a gen- 
tleman that made $236,000 in 1914 and only $273,000 in 1917. 
\nother one that made $11,000 in 1914 and $295,000 in 1917. | 
llere is one with an income of $409,000 in 1914 and £973. 000 | 
1. 1917. This is a rare exception. He lest. he got on the | 
vrong side of the market I think. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield for one questien? 

Mr. KITCHIN. fere is one of $11,000 in 1914 and $322,000 
in 1917. Let me get some good ones now. 

Mr. PLATT. Practically all those increases would be elassed 
as earned incomes rather than unearned? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Most of those, yes. Most of them would 
be earned incomes under theedefinition of the Treasury De- 
partment, which I have just given to you. Here is a man 
who made $63,000 in 1914 and $565,000 in 1917; another making 
$80,000 in 1914 and $582,000 in 1917; another making $78,000 
in 1914 and $546,000 in 4917; another making $73,000 in 1914 
and $502,000 in‘1917. 

Mr. MADDEN. Does the gentleman take into account the 
concerns that did not make anything in 1917? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Very few; they are most exceptional. 

Mr. MADDEN. There are a great many of them. 

Mr. KITCHIN. A very few of them. Here is one gentieman 
who made in 1914 $8,241 and in 1917 $729,000. Another gen- 
tleman made $4,347 in 1914 and $725,000 in 1917. Another one 
made $8,523 in 1914 and $715,000 in 1917. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Can the gentleman get the re- 
ceipt for that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. How to make it? 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman object to putting the 
business which these men are engaged in in his statement? 
Does the gentlemar have that information? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I referred to the business a moment 
ago. I haven't the names of the individuals. They are given 
me by the department only by serial number. The one who 
made $8,541 in 1914 and $729,000 in 1917 was president of 2 
manufacturing pipe company. The one who made $4,347 in 
1914 and $725,000 in 1917 was the superintendent of this pipe- 
manufacturing company, and the one who made $8,525 in 1914 
ind $715,872 in 1917 was treasurer of this same pipe-manufactur- 
Ing company. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
pose. 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 


They got work fer the cantonments, J sup- 
Has that company a secretary? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That gentleman was secretary and treasurer, 

Mr. RAKER, Has the gentleman any information about how 
these incomes of the various hotel men around the cantonments 
and around the Government works average, where they made 
$6,000 and $7,000 a year before and now in six months they 
have made enough to buy and own the building? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In these cantonments, you mean? 

Mr. RAKER. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The cantonment contractors? 

Mr. RAKER. The men running the hotels. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; we have not had time to go into an 
investigation of the hotel manager. 

We intended to spend a week in especially going into the 
matter of the cantonment contract and the cost-plus contracts, 
but the Treasury Department, when we had about finished the 
bill, had so many suggestions, and some of them very wise and 
proper, that we did not get the week’s time that we expected. 

Mr. RAKER. Did you not go into the question of the hotel 
men either? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. RAKER. Will you be able to get their increase under 
this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we will tax that. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Did you refer to pipe-manufae- 
turing companies or pipe-line companies that are engaged in 
the transportation of oil? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I refer to pipe-manufacturing companies, 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I refer to the man who earned $8,000 a year 
in 1914, the pipe manufacturer, and earned $700,000 last year. 
He earned that because he was able to get a contract from the 
Government for putting pipe into the cantonments. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Do you mean this pipe-manufacturing com- 
pany? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. He sold the pipe to the Government for 
constructing sewers. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not the evidence, but I will make 
this guess: That all these individuals or corporations that are 


making the enormous increase in profits over what they were 
making before the war, or a large majority of them, have di- 
rectly or indirectly a Government contract er a subcontra:t 
We have some special provisions abeut that, gentlemeu, that I 
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think will please the House and every honest man who wants to | 
see justice done to the Government. 

Mr. HARDY. That pipe business is largely the result of 
the in¢reased artificial price that they put on the pipe they sell 
to oil men and things of that kind, an increase of 500 or G00 


per cent in the last five years. 


Me. KNUTSON. Will the genfleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. We have spent about 64 cents for every 
minute since the time of Christ on our aeroplane program. Has 


the gentleman information of the profits made on the aeroplane 
business? 
Mr. KITCHIN. 
Mr. KNUTSON. 
Mr. KITCHIN. 
figures are correct 
days of Christ. 


No; I have not. 

It would be very interesting if he had. 
You are a right interesting figurer if your 
about the money we have spent since the 
I suggest fo the gentleman, because he has 
nll the sources of information that we have, that he can not 
spend his time better and more profitably to himself, to the 
House, and to the country from now on than to look into those 
propositions, and especially to go around and investigate just 


what he has suggested. I think it ought to be done. I am 
serious about it. The gentleman might get considerable in- 


formation from the investigation of the aeroplane matter by 
the Senate committee. But our committee had so many sub- 
jects and items of taxation and so many suggestions about this 
kind of tax and that kind, about which we had to make some 
kind 


of investigation and render some decision that we could 
net co into the aeroplane matter. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. GREEN of Iowa. It has been said, as the gentleman 


stated, that higher rates would be placed on big incomes, which 
the gentleman has been discussing. Will the gentleman state 
vhether there is any other country that imposes quite as high 
rates as we propose in this bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No other country in the world as to the 
higher brackets. Now, -I am glad the gentleman called my at- 
tention to that. Great Britain levies higher income taxes than 
any other country except this. The rates in this bill upon in- 
eomes in excess of $200,000 are considerably higher than the 
rates imposed in Great Britain. The rates levied in this bill 
are two and three and four times higher than those levied in 
France, according to the several brackets. I will give you some 
comparative figures, if you will permit me. Great Britain 
on $200,000 levies $99,000; we levy in this bill a little over 
$100,000, On the $300,000 income we levy in this proposed bill 


n tax of $165,095; Great Britain, $152,187.50. On a $500,000 
income we levy in this proposed bill $297,095; Great Britain, 


$257,187.50. On a $1,000,000 income we propose to levy $647,- 
095; Great Britain levies $519,687.50. On a $5,000,000 income 
we propose to levy $3.527,095; Great Britain levies $2,619,687.50. 
On a $5,000,000 income Canada levies $3,415,157; France levies 
only $625,772.50; while we levy, as I stated, $3,527,095. 

Now, in the smaller brackets, from $2,500 up to $6,000, Great 
Britain’s tax is nearly six times more than ours. She hits the 
small fellow mighty hard. From $7,000 up to $12,500 Great 
Britsin levies about three times as much as we levy in this 
proposed bill. From $12.500 to $30,000 Great Britain imposes 
just about twice as much as is levied in our proposed bill. 
From $30,000 to $50,000 Great Britain’s levy is about 80 per 
eent higher than ours. From $50,000 to $70,000 Great Britain’s 
levy is about 60 per cent higher than ours; and from $70,000 
to $100,000 Great Britain’s levy is about 30 per cent higher 
than ours. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan, 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KTTCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. What is the explanation of 
Great Britain’s moderation and mildness in imposing taxes on 
persons of very large income? Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Great Britain is not so very mild, but a little 
milder than we. 


Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. She is levying very heavy taxes 
on intermediate incomes, as the gentleman states. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. On the $500,000 income Great Britain 
levies a tax of $257,187.50. She seems not to have as much con- 
cern for the fellow with a small income—for the masses of the 
people—respecting taxes, as we do, but more concern for the 
muliimillionaires than we do. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. And she 
when she gets into the high surtax region? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. We take comparatively 
cent of the income on $20,000 and unde. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


moderates the tax 
a small per 


In fact, her normal 


‘ 
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tax is 80 per cent, against our 12 
exemption of $650, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. May I also suggest that one of the rea- 
sons why they keep the normal tax so high and the surtax so 
low is to make it easy to dispose of her bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman’s suggestion may be true. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. The bonds are not subject to normal 
tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I understand that Great Britain issues some 
bonds subject to taxes, but with interest rate, and some tax 
exempt and with lower interest rate. All countries that issue 
a large amount of bonds must keep that in mind when they 
begin to levy surtaxes on incomes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has the gentleman taken into account the 
fact that in this country about 30 per cent of all the incomes 
are taken in taxation for city, county, and State, and that this 
30 per cent is added to the tax levied now by the Government, 
whereas in England there is no such local tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; there are local taxes in Great'Britain, 
but not nearly as high as our local county, State, and municipal! 
taxes; but they still levy local taxes. 3ut remember this, that 
the income tax or the excess-profits tax never touches any income 
or any excess profits until after all the taxes—State, county, 
city—and all expenses—salary, labor, material, amortization, 
depreciation, and depletion—are first charged off. No matter 
how much is paid to the State, it is deducted before these taxes 
apply. 

Mr. KNUTSON. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In making a comparison, is it not a fact 
that England taxes unearned increment? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know, but I do not think she does. 

Now, I shall not have time to show all the other differenc 
but one important change from existing law that we made is 
that we have added to the income tax the salaries of all State, 
county, and municipal officials, and also the interest on State, 
county, and municipal bonds, I myself doubt the constitu- 
tionality of that proposition. But several members of the com- 
mittee, fine lawyers, and several fine lawyers outside of the 
committee, held that now since the constitutional amendment 
reads so clearly, “income from whatever source derived,” that 
is sufficient to cover salaries of State, municipal, and count) 
officials, and it also is sufficient to catch interest on State bond: 
and county and municipal bonds. 

As I said, I question the constitutionality of such a tay 
But there being so much doubt about it, sooner or later th: 
question must go to the Supreme Court, and the commitice 
thought that the only way to get it to the Supreme Court is 
to put it in some bill, and that this was the proper bill and tle 
time to put it in. While we believed that nobody during the 
war would test it, but would be glad to pay taxes on such 
salaries and on interest from municipal and State bonds, yet 
after the war no doubt the taxes are going to be very high 
anyway, and that question will be tested and settled. 

I do not want to enter into a discussion of the subject, but 
I do not believe that Congress intended, in its submission to 
the States, or that the Supreme Court will say that Congress 
intended, or that the people in the States in ratifying it in- 
tended by the income-tax amendment to overturn that great 
principle that the courts have held for more than half of a 
century respecting the two distinct sovereignties of the State 
and the Federal Governments. The court before the amend- 
ment held that Congress could not tax State instrumentalities, 
such as salaries of State officers or State bonds, because, when 
that power ‘s once conceded, the Federal Government could 
destroy the State governments by taxing their bonds and tax- 
ing their officers’ salaries so high as to destroy State offices 
and State credit and all other State instrumentalities and 
agencies. On the other hand, it held that the States could not 
tax the salaries of Federal officials or the Federal Governmett 
bonds, because if they were permitted to do that the States 
could destroy by taxation the agencies and instrumentalitics 
of the Federal Government. My personal view is the amend 
ment never intended to destroy that principle or abrogate whit 
the courts have held in that respect. 

I think the fact that they used the words “ without appoer- 
tionment ” in the amendment shows that they meant simply to 


, and she only allows a personal 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 





Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


S, 


remedy that which was found by the court's decision ought to be 
remedied; that is, before we passed this amendment Congress 
had power to tax incomes derived from certain sources; but 


iD 








order to do that, it had to apportion the tax between the States 
according to population, because the Supreme Court held that it 
was a direct tax. Now, when this constitutional amendment 
was ratified, that is what the Congress and the people in ratify- 
ing that amendment intended to remedy, to make it so that Con- 
gress could tax the incomes which it theretofere had the power 
to tax, without the necessity of apportionment. The amendment 
did not propose or intend to give to Congress power to tax in- 
comes from additional sources which it theretofore had no 
power to tax. I think that is what the Supreme Court will hold, 
but it must be conceded that the language of the amendment 
creates enough doubt about it, and there always will be enough 
doubt about it, to justify the wisdom and propriety of raising 
the question in this bill, so that it can be tested and settled for 
all time. In the provision which taxes the interest from munici- 
pal and State bonds we exempt from tax the interest from the 
issues outstanding at the passage of this act, and the bonds that 
will be issued to fund or refund past indebtedness or to carry 
out contracts entered into before the passage of the act, or bonds 
issued for any purpose within six months after passage of the 
act under authority given before the passage of the act, but in 
the case of all new issues for new projects this taxing provision 
will have a tendency to keep them from competing too much 
with Government liberty bonds which we must from time to 
time put on the market for sale. 

Mr. CANNON, Right on that point, does the bill make the 


distinction the gentleman speaks of, that it applies only to 
future obligations of States? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; future issues of States, counties, and 


municipalities. 

Mr. CANNON, The bill does make that distinction? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. It does not apply to bonds now out- 
standing, or outstanding at the time of the passage of the act, 
nor to bonds issued to refund any interest-bearing obligation, 
or bonds issued that have been authorized by the State, county, 
or municipality issued within six months after the passage of 
the act, or bonds issued after the passage of the act to carry 
out any contract made before the passage of the act. I will 
say, too, that such State, county, or municipal bonds as are 
taxable in the bill are made subject only to the same taxes and 
have the same exemptions as Government liberty bonds. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I am not quite sure whether 
the gentleman has answered what I want to get st. How is the 
tax paid as to interest on the bonds of a municipality which are 
nontaxable under the law of the State? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That would not affect it if they were issued 
under the circumstances described and after the passage of the 


net for new projects and did not come within the exception; | 


that is, if our provision is constitutional. The interest from 
these State and municipal bonds, which are taxable, is not 
subject to the normal tax. We put the State and municipal 
bonds exactly on an equality with Government liberty bonds, 
We give them the $5,000 exemption just as we have allowed it in 
the ease of Government liberty bonds, and also the exemption 
from the normal tax the same as our Government obligations. 
We only make the interest from the taxable State and municipal 
bonds subject to the excess-profits and war-profits taxes and 
surtaxes the same as Government obligations. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. CRISP. The State has no right to tax Federal Govern- 
ment bonds in any way? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not unless Congress should give them the 
right in certain specific cases. I answer that question, no; 
and the State governments can not tax Federal official salaries, 
either. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Does not your bill provide for the taxa- 
tion of the incomes of the judges of the Supreme Court? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes: I am coming to that now. Another im- 
portant change or addition that we have made is this: In 
every income-tax law, in the income-tax laws of 19138, 1916, and 
1917 the salaries of the President and of the justices of the 
Supreme Court and the other Federal courts were specifically 
exempted, during the term for which they were elected or 
appointed. Congress seems to have regarded by its revenue 
acts in the past that it is unconstitutional to tax or increase the 
tax on the salaries of the President or of the justices of the 
Supreine Court or the judges of the other Federal courts during 
their terms of office, on the ground that to do so would be a 
diminution, within the meaning of the Constitution, of their 
silaries during their teris of office. The Constitution speciti- 
cally provides that neither the salary. or “ compensation ~ of the 
President nor of the Federal court judges shall be ° dimin- 
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ished” during the term of oflice for which they were appointed 
or elected, and as to the President it provides that such salary 
or “compensation” shall not be increased during his term of 
office. As I suid, it has been regarded by Congress in its prac- 
tice that a tax upon such salaries is, in effect and under the 
spirit of the constitutional provision, 2 diminution of those sal- 
aries. Therefore, in all the income-tax acts, we exempted the 
salaries of the President during the term for which he was 
elected, and specifically exempted the Supreme Court and other 
judges during the terms of their appointment. Now, the com- 
mittee, a large majority of them, doubted the soundness of 
that proposition, and they are firmly of the opinion that it is 
constitutional to tax the salaries of the President and of the 
Federal court judges, and that when the Constitution declared 
that these salaries should not be diminished or increased during 
their term of office, it certainiy did not apply to the question 


of taxation. But it is a question of a great deal of doubt. It 
may be unconstitutional or may not be, but since this great 


doubt exists, the committee thought the best thing to do is to 
put the provision in the bill and to let it be tested. 

Another thing. They felt, and I believe every man on the 
connnittee—I believe every fair-minded man in the House or out 
of the House—feels that if it is not unconstitutional, then no 
man, Whether he be President, Chief Justice, or the judge of 
any court, should be exempt from taxation during this war, 
but that they all ought to contribute their part in dollars and 
cents to the prosecution of this war, as well as all others of our 
fellow citizens. [|Applause.| No one doubts their perfect will- 
ingness to do so. 

Mr. CANNON, I will ask the gentleman if it is not true thai 
if you ean tax the salaries of the President and the justices 10 
per cent you can tax them 99 per cent; therefore destroy them? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and that applies to the salary in- 
come of every person, corporate or individual, in the United 
States. We can tax their incomes 10 per cent or 99 per cent, 


or 


If ihe power to tax is the power to destroy, we can destroy 
all business, all industry, and the salaries and incomes of all 
individuals, 

Mr. CANNON, If I recollect aright, during the Civil War the 


first tax bill put a stamp of 50 cents as a docket fee, and seo on. 
It went to the Supreme Court upon the principle under the Con 
stitution that the power of the Government to tax State ma- 
chinery by which it existed was not well placed 

Mr. KITCHIN. That principle applies to the question to 
whether we have the constitutional power to tax State officials 
or State bonds, or other State agencies, which I discussed a few 
moments ago. The Supreme Court held, and it 
lowed, and nobody for 75 years has doubted it, until the income- 
tax amendment, that neither the State could tax the bonds of 
the lederal Government or the salaries of Federal officers, nor 
on the other hand could Congress tax the salaries of ite 
officials or bonds of States, counties, or municipalities, not be- 
cause there was anything in the Constitution expressly pro- 
hibiting er concerning it, for there is no provision in the Consti- 
tution upon which the court could base its decision like it eould 
on the question of the President’s or the judges’ salaries, but it 
went on the fundamental, inherent principle of the dual system 
or formin of government 


us 


has been fol- 


St 


which we have—the State government 
and the Federal Government. 
Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 


Mr. CRISVP. What does the eentlem: 
Government taxing State bank notes? 
Mr. KITCHIN. The Federal Government can tax a bank, for 


n say us to the Federal 


that is not a governmental function. While the Governinent 
uses it as an instrument, it is not necessary and is bot an inher- 
ent function. If my State were to go into the farming busi- 
ness, and it lias to some extent, the court weuld not hold that 


as one of the fundamental functions of the State government. 
If it should go into the business of manufacturing shoes, that 
would be a private function and not a function. 
Such business could properly be taxed. 


rovernmental 


Taxation of bank notes 
would be justified on the same ground. 
Mr. STEVENSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. STEVENSON. The Staite of South Carolina went into 


the whisky business and the Federal Government made it pay a 


revenue taux the same as individuals, on the ground that i! 


hot 2a State funcwion. 

Mr. KERCHIN, Yes: on the principle I have argued 

Mr. STEVENSON. I want to osk one mare questi In 
framing the bill you have a provision for withholding tax 
at the source, Suppose they provided for au tux to be 4 theld 
ut the source on the salary of the judges. ‘Phat weuld be a tax 


of $700 or SSW. If the Treasury withholds it at the source, is 
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! 
not that directly diminishing by that amount the salary of the 
judge and in violation of the Constitution? 

Mr. KITCHIN. IT de net think se, when the tax is placed on | 
nil alike—-on all incomes alike, I do not think the eonstitu- | 


tional provisi prohibiting the diminishing of the President's 
or judges’ s ‘y has any application to the question of taxa- 





tie There is 2 difference hetween the diminution of the Presi- 
dent's and the judges’ salary and the taxation of State bends, 
ate salarie., and other State agencies. One is based on the | 
onstitutional provision, subject to different constructions, and | 

» other on the fundamental principles of our dual system of | 
sovernment. To was not in favor of putting this provision in 
ihe bill, but it was put in and Tam now inclined to think that it 


was Wise and proper. In my opinien the constitutional provi- 
sion that the compensation of the judges and the President shall 
not be diminished during the tertwns of office to which elected or | 
appointed has no reference or application to a tax and did 
not intend to exempt such compensations or salaries from pay- 
ment of tax to help support the Government, while compensa- | 
tions or salaries of all other citizens could be taxed. 

The provision means what its plain, ordinary language can 
ently imply. It was intended by sueh provision to prevent Con- | 
gress, When of a hostile party, from punishing the President | 
by reducing his salary as such or, when a friendly party, to | 
favor him by increasing his salary during his term of office, or | 
from punishing judges for some decision rendered by reducing 
their salaries. But when the incomes of the President and 
judges derived from their salaries are taxed just like similar 
gmounts of incomes, from salaries or otherwise, of all other | 
citizens and residents, it seems to be a far stretch to con- | 
strue such a tux as a diminution of such salaries, in the sense | 
used in the constitutional provision. We recall the mandate is | 
ngainst increasing as well as diminishing the salary of the | 
President during the period for which he is elected. It reads: | 

The President shall at stated times receive for his services 2 com- 
pensation which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the | 
period for which be shall have been elected, 

If putting on or increasing a tax on his salary is a inion, | 
tion of his salury under the term ef the Constitution, then a 
repeul or reduction of a tax existing at the time his term begins 
is an increase in such salary, within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution. Suppose this bill, with its high rates, becomes a law 
nnd is in effect at the time the next presidential term begins. | 
All concede the tax would be applicable to the salary of tse | 
President during that term. Now, suppose one month after 
the term begins, the Government not needing the money, Con- 
yress repeals the tax. This would be an increase im the salary 
under the terms of the constitutional provision if adding a tax 
is a diminution of the salary, and we would have the anomalous | 
and vidiculous spectacle of the repeal being constitutional as | 
to every other American citizen except as to the President, and 
for four years he would have to pay an income tax on his salary | 
of $25,000 annually, while nobody else in the United States 
would have to pay a cent of iax on his salary or income, how: 
ever big or little. 

ihe Supreme Court has never held that such a tax or any | 
tax was a diminution of the salary within the meaning of that | 
provision, A euse never went to the Supreme Court. I will | 

| 


tell you how that idea crept into the judicial thought of the | 
eountry: It w un opinien rendered by Judge Hoar, Attorney 
General in Grant's administration. A tax was levied on judges’ 
silaries, Judge Hoar, as Attorney General, gave it as his 
opinion that to tax a judge’s salary while in office was a 


diminution under the spirit of that provision to which we have 
referred. In accordance with that opinion of Judge Hoar, the | 
Treasury Department and Congress have ever sib e acted 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

ir, KITCHIN. Yes 

Mir. BORL AND. Was not that oninion of Judge Ho: rs based | 
on an opinion by the judges to the Attorney General? 

Mr. KITCHIN. J do not recall. 

Mr. BORLAND. My recollection is that the judges joined in 
f ‘nemorial to the Attorney General, and he adopted it. 

Vir. KRITCHIN, From what I have read I do not have that 
i Hleetion of the que stion. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairiaan, wil! the gentleman yield‘ 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 


M HARDY Wonld it not be the faet that every judge in 
i Lt nited Sif s would be disqualified from passing upon the | 
estion of whether that law is constitutional beenuse of self- | 
‘rest? [Laughter.] 
‘ie, IKTPCHIN. = Possibiy so, but thet is no reason why it 
should not go into the bill | 
Sir, ROSE. Under the act of IN17 the Members of Congress | 
were charged pretiy generally over the country with undertak 
ing to evade the tax on their own salaries, \ 


ns <> 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 

Mr. ROSE I have not been able to read this entire bill, but 
I would tike to know if there is any possibility of raising such 
a question again? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not a bit. Every Member of Congress is 
going io pay two or three times what he paid before and exactly 
the same tax as any other individual having the same income. 

Mr. ROSE. That is right, but I wanted to make it so clear 
that there will be no question about it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There will be no question. There was no 
such exemption from tax Iast year, cither in the income or 
excess-profits tax provisions. It was the press of the country 
that persisted in misrepresenting Congress and its Members. 
It was not true. 

Mr. ROSE. That is correet, but we were charged with if. 

Mr. CANNON, Would not our anxiety in respect to that 
depend somewhat upon the time the bill is passed? If the bill 
is passed before the elections, it is all right, but after the elec- 
tions will we be so anxious? [Laughter. | 

Mr. KITCHIN. Possibly the gentleman is right. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, the gen:*eman would not con- 
tend that the tax of $470 upon the salary of a Congressman of 
$7,500 does not diminish that salary, would he? A Member of 
Congress, after his tax is paid, will receive $7,080 instead of 
$7,500, will he not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman receives a salary of $7,500, 
and he will pay a tax of $470 under this bill on that salary. 

Mr. PLATT. What I want to know is this: That being the 
case, Why should he pay a tax on $7,500 when he really receives 
only $7,080. He ought to pay a tax on his net income. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose I receive an income of $1,000 and 
am going to pay a tax of 10 per cent on it, which is $100. Does 
the gentleman think that I ought to be taxed on $900? 

Mr. PLATT. 1 think you should be taxed upon your net in- 
come, not on what you have not got. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is the net income before you pay your 
tax, of course nd the tax is on the net income. 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. It has been the practice to permit the dedue- 
tion of taxes paid on this year’s income from next year's in- 





; come, 


Mr. KITCHIN. Not under the present law. You do not de- 
duct your income tax. 

Mr. MADDEN. Has not that been the practice? 

Mr. KITCHIN, It was when the tax was small, in 1918 and 
1914 and in 1915, under the act of 1913. 

Mr. MADDEN. This bill does not provide that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You can not decuct the income tax paid 
from the net income under this proposed bill or under the pres- 
ent act, but a corporation can deduct from its net income the 
amount it pays in the current year or is to pay in the current 
year as excess-profits tax. For instance, if the total income is 
$100,000 and the corporation pays an excess-profits tax of 


| $20,000, then for the purpose of the income tax it would deduct 


$20,000 for the $100,000 and pay on $80,000 

Mr. MADDEN. Does not that also apply to the individual as 
well? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. The individual ean not, as under the 
acts of 1915 and 1916, deduct his income tax he pays from his in- 
come. When we reach the execess-profits tax I will show the 
gentleman that in this bill we exclude the individual and part- 
nership from the excess-profits tax and will give the gentlemen 
in the House the reasons for it. 

Mr. MADDEN. If, for example, a corperation is permitted to 


| deduct the amount of the tax that it pays from next year's in- 


come, is there any good reason why the individual should net be 


| permitted the sanie privilege? That is the point. 


Mr. KITCHIN. If 2 corporation deducts from its net in- 
come—no; neither has the right to deduet the income tax paid, 

Mr. MADDIEN. What right have they got? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman means as to taxation? 

Mr. MADDEN, As to deduction. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not allow the deduetion of income 
taxes paid. If we did, the large incomes would escape a lot of 
taxes. For instance, take our friend, Wanamaker. Say he re- 
ceives $1,000,000 a vear. His income tax under this is going 
to be something like S647.000, T believe. 

Mr. MADDEN. Leaving $353,000, 

Mr. KIPTCHIN. If the next vear, after he pays this tax, he 
makes $1,000,000, and if he could deduct $647,000 taxes from it, 
we would only get a tax on an income of $353,000, which ‘vould 
only amount to about $180,000, leaving him $820,000, Here is 
the theory of an income tax—that the Government will get a 








| certain part of the ineome made every year. If one makes 


$1,000,000, we want to get $647,000, and if he makes $1,000,000 
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next year We want to get the same amount. If he makes the 
sume amount of money, we are going to leave the taxpayer the 
sane income next year that we leave him this year. Otherwise, 


in the case of the $1,000,000, we only get the tax on $353,000 | 


the following year. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like the gentleman to explain. 

For example, if a man makes $1,000,000 and pays $647,000 
and has $353,000 left, and he is not allowed to make any reduc- 


tion from his next year’s income for the tax he paid this year, | 


why is the corporation which makes $10,000,000 excess-profits 
tax, on which it pays the excess-profits rate, permitted to de- 
duet the amount figuring at that rate from its next year’s ex- 
cess profits? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 


Not from next year’s. There is an income 


tax of the current year. Let me illustrate again. Here is a 
corporation that makes for a certain year, 1918, $100,000. The 


Government wants an income tax and an excess-profits tax. 
Suppose in making the return the taxpayer finds that the excess- 
protits tax is going to be $25,000. In determining the net in- 
come for the purpose of applying the corporation income tax 
t can deduct $25,000 from the $100,000 as excess-profits tax to 
he paid that year, so its income tax will be computed upon 
$75,000 instead of $100,000. 

Mr. MADDEN. For instance, allow me to go a little further 
| this thing for just a moment. 

Mr. INITCHIN. All right. 

Mr. MADDEN, Now, he is taxed on $75,000 next year in- 
stead of $100,000, because he is permitted to deduct $25,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the deduction is for the current year. 
‘There is nothing to deduct next year. 

Mr. MADDEN. It does not make any difference when he de- 
ducts, as long as he deducts. Now, the individual may not make 


het permitted to deduct anything. 


Mr. KITCHIN., No; the individual and the partnership 


under this proposed bill are not permitted to deduct what they | 


pay on their income tax nor is the corporation under this bill 
or under existing law entitled to deduct anything it pays for 
neome tax. The individual and partnership does not deduct 
under this bill any excess-profits tax because they are not sub- 

“t to the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. MADDEN. What is the excess-profits tax if it is not an 
income tax? 

Mr. LONGWORTH.,. If the gentleman will pardon me, I 
think the gentleman from Illinois misunderstands the excess- 
votits tax in this case, because the individual pays no excess- 
profits tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN, The excess-profits tax will not apply to the 
individual or the partnership, as I have already explained. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? Is it 
hie preposition that the income tax is upon the net income after 
aking out everything else that is paid in the way of taxation? 
In other words, that is the last tax. 

Myr. KITCHIN. Yes. He deducts from his gross income all 
State, county, city, and other local taxes. 

Mr. HARDY. ‘The net-ineome tax is the last tax that is paid 

by a man and applies to the income that is left after paying 
everything else. 
KITCHIN. In other words, the Government wants to 
set each year a certain part of the net income, and, as I illus- 
trated in the case of Wanamakey, the first year we would get 
$047,000 if he made $1,000,000. The next year, say, he makes 
ihe same $1,000,000, 

Now, if he couid deduct the $647,000, the Government, in- 
tend of getting $647,000 would get about $180,000, and Wana- 
maker, instead of paying the Government $647,000 and having 
ov himself $353,000, would have over $800,000 left for himself 
of his million dollars. 

Mr. PLATT. Right in that connection, suppose a State levies 
1 income tax, is that a deduction or is it not? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
Mr. Pratt] to understand that this income tax does not apply 
to the income until all expenses, overhead charges, salaries, in- 

irance, and all State, county, and municipal taxes are de- 
cucted. All of these items are allowed as a deduction in deter- 
mining net income. 

Mr, PLATT. In paragraph 3 of section 214, it seems te me it 
does not distinctly exclude—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Read paragraph 3 
Read the whole of it. 


thie 


Ty 
Al, 


and see if it does not, 
You have just read paragraphs (a) and 
Read (ec) and see how plain itis. It says: 

Or by the authority of any State or Territory, or any county, school 


“istrict, municipality, or other taxing subdivision of any State or Terri- 
tory. 


not the sim- | 


I would like the gentleman from New York | 














Mr. PLATT. 


It says: 


Taxes paid or accrued within the taxable year imposed (a) by the 
authority of the United States, except income, war-proftits, and exeess- 
profits taxes; or (b) by the authority of any of its possessions, except 


the amount of income, war-profits, and excess-profits taxes allowed as a 
credit under section 222; or (c) by the authority of any State, Terri 
tory— 

And so forth. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Now you get it. And further— 

(d) in case of a citizen or resident of the United States, by the 
authority of any foreign country, except the amount of income, war- 


rri- 


or 


| profits, and excess-protits taxes allowed as a credit under section 222 


Now, get your section 222 and see how plain it is. 
Mr. PLATT. In other words, the State comes under subdivi- 
sion (¢c)? 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Are taxes for local improvements 


deducted ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; you can not deduct those if they are for 
local benefit. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. The construction of a street in 


front of your residence, or a sidewalk, would be an example of a 
tax assessed against local benefits? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is right. 

Mr. BORLAND. I wanted to ask a question about the t: 
of American citizens abroad. 

As I read the bill, they are entitled to an exemption if they pay 
taxes to a foreign Government upon an income which is earned 
in a foreign country? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Now, suppose that an American ciiizen 
abroad is in the employ of an American corporation. Suppose 
he is the manager of a packing company or the Standard Oil 
Co. in the country in which he resides, and he is paid a salary 


lng 


‘© | by that corporation of, say, $50,000, is that an income supposed 
any more one year than he makes the other year, and yet he is | 





to be earned in Canada, or in Argentina? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You place this man in Canada now? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. He is an American citizen and getting $50,000 
as superintendent, say, of the Swift Packing Co., in Canada. 
Canada now taxes him an income tax on that $50,000 and we 
tax him on that, too. Under existing law he pays a double tax 
a tax to the United States Government—that will be exceed- 
ingly high under this bill—and a tax to the Canadian Govern- 
ment on the same $50,000. Now, we provide that he, in making 
his return here, can deduct from his tax levied here the amount 
of taxes he pays in Canada on account of the $50,000. In other 
words, if he has paid Canada $10,000 in taxes and his tax here 
would be 825,000 on the same income, he can have a credit on 
that tax of $10,000, the amount he paid on his income to 1} 
Canadian Government. 

Mr. BORLAND. Is his income paid by Swift & Co, in Chic: 
an income earned in Canada or in the United States? 

Mr. KITCHIN.. In Canada, because he is a 
and does the work there. ; 

Mr. BORLAND. The bill says—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. The bill says exactly what I explained. sSup- 
pose we had a meat company over in Montreal and they weuld 
send to St. Louis a Canadian citizen from Montreal and pay 
him $50,000 a year; this Government would tax him on $50,000, 
although he would be a British subject—a Canadian 
Canada would tax him, also. Canada, no doubt, will do as ) 
are doing by this bill—pass a law that will permit its citizen 
earning an income here to deduct from his tax levied her 
the amount of tax paid by him to the United States, That is 
not only a just provision, but a very wise one. It is wise from 
the standpoint of the commerce of the United States, of the 
expansion of business of the United States. There are thou- 
of citizens of the United States now going to 
America, and they have been going for years, and We have 
thousands of citizens in Canada. We would discourage men from 
going out after commerce and business in different countries or 
residing for such purposes in different countries if we main- 
tained this double taxation. They would take their corporations 
that are American corporations and reorganize them, getting 
their charters in such foreign countries, if we did not do this, 
and we might not be able to tax their income and profits at all. 
Another thing: If we did not do that, a man would become a 
citizen of another country instead of retaining his citizenship 
here in order to escape the large and double taxation imposed. 


e 


resident there 


tizen. 


ray 


Ty, 
ry 


sands Sor 


Mr. BORLAND. Does that give any advantage to the Ameri- 
ean citizen abroad who draws his income, we will say, from 
American investments? Suppose a man lives in Londen and 
draws his income from American investments and is taxe 1 
London? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the bill he can not escape ax. 
He is taxed here and in London also. It must be earned in the 
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foreign country in which he resides before any credit can be 
allowed. 


Mr, BORLAND. That would mean that it must be the fruit 


of the investments in that foreign country ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. A gentleman who has lived for years in 
Great Britain, like, say, one of the Astor family, with all his 
income from American investments, will pay both here and in 
Great Britain. 


Mr. BORLAND, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes 

Mr. MADDEN. Using the illustration the gentleman made a 
moment age, that Canada would levy a tax of $10,000 on the 
$50,000 income of an American citizen residing in Canada, while 
the United States would levy a tax of $25,000 on the same indi- 
vidual and we would permit the $10,000 paid by him in Canada 
to be deducted from the $25,000 he would have to pay here, and 
leave him only $15,000 to pay 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes - 

Mr. MADDEN. Suppose the Canadian citizen happened to 
live in St. Louis, as the gentleman suggested, and we levied a 
tax of $25,000 on his income of $50,000, and Canada levied a tax 
of $10,000 on the same income, and the same rule were applied, 
would Canada owe him $15,000? [Laughter. ] 

Mr. KITCHIN. In such case we would get our tax; Canada 
would have to look out for its own citizens. So with a British 
subject from England who resides here. We would get the tax 
on his income earned here, and so would Great Britain, and it 
would be up to Great Britain to allow him credit for what he 
pays to our Government. 

Another thing that I want to call attention to is the fact that 
the bill also excludes from gross income amounts not in excess 


He will pay here, too? 


of $3,500 received by persons in the military or naval forces of 
the United States as salary or compensation in any form for 
services rendered abroad or at sea in such forces, 

Mr. MADDEN. They are relieved from taxation? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The soldiers and sailors that are either 


abroad or on the high seas have an additional exemption of 
with respect to their salary or compensation or income 
received from the Government. It does not apply to any of these 
home « the soldiers or sailors on shore duty here. They 
must actually serve abroad or on the seas to get the benefit of 
this exemption. That is, they can have as much of their salary 
from the Government exempted as $3,500. If one gets $3,000, 
he is exempted $3,000. If he receives $5,000 for services abroad, 
he can only have $3,500 exempted. 

Mr. WELTY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WELTY. Would that be in addition to the 


YOO 


theers 


$2,000, if he 


were married? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it works out that way. The amount 
he receives for services abroad to the extent of $38,500 is not 


included in his gross income. 

do other items of income. 
Mr. ROBBINS. He will really pay no taxes until he reached 

$5,500? 


Mr. KITCHIN 


You do not include that, as you 


Yes. That $3,500 is excluded from gross in- 








come, It is not counted at all. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Under this bill it is necessary for 


every man to make a return, is it not? Or can he say, “ My 
incoine is not sufficient to Warrant my making a return” ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He must make a return, if he is a married 
man and has an income of $2,000, or if he is a single man and 
has an income of $1,000. 

Mr. LITTLE. Suppose he received only $900? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He would make no return. It would not 
pay the Government to require returns of amounts under $1,000. 
Ye bave a provision in the bill that requires the collector of 
each internal revenue district to keep an alphabetical list, open 
to inspection, showing the name and post-office address of every 
man who pays an income tax. We think that is going to help 
collect a large amount of taxes, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I[t is not mandatory, is it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. If Bill Jones looks over this book and 
finds that he is paying an income tax and that names of Tom 
Ss and Dick Brown and his other competitors are not there, 
he will say to the collector, “ Check up those boys; they have 
taxable they ought to pay taxes, too.” It 
to help. 

It estimated by the experts that we will collect under the 
bill from the personal or individual income tax for the ealendar 
year 1918, $1,482,180,000, while for the calendar year 1917, under 
existing law, we will collect $930,000,000. I believe I have ex- 


ith 
incomes: 


is going 


IN ¢ 


| 
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plained the income tax, especially the essential features and 
changes from existing law. There is one other matter which I 
was about to overlook that is very important to business men 
that we have changed in this bill. Under the present act a loss 
to the taxpayer can only be deducted if it is connected with the 
transactions of the business, while a casual loss on the outside 
can not be deducted. To illustrate, suppose I am a player of the 
stock market, and that is my business. Suppose I lose $50,000. 
I can deduct that from my total year’s earnings. Say my total 
income is $100,000, and that I lose $50,000. I can deduct that 
because that is my business, and pay tax on $50,000; but if I 
oma merchant, a farmer, or a lawyer, and happen to see some- 
thing in the paper which makes me think I can make a big sum 
of money, and then I go out and buy a future contract, and 
make a loss of $10,000, I can not deduct that from my income 
under the existing law or under the act of 1913. Suppose in my 
business as merchant, lawyer, or farmer I made $10,000. I 
would have to pay an income tax on that whole $10,000, although 
I had lost $10,000 in three days on a little side stock-exchange 
gamble that I had made. Now, this bill permits all taxpayers 
to deduct their losses that are made in their business or outside 
of their business during the year. If I make $10,000 in the prac- 
tice of the law and lose $10,000 on the stock market I can deduct 
it, because in the case I have supposed I would have no income 
left. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinols. How about losses caused by in- 
dorsements on accommodation paper? That is, where one signs 
as security for another and makes a loss in that way, does the 
bill take care of that, so that such a loss can be deducted? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If he charges it off and does not hold 
other man responsible for it, it can be deducted. 

Gentlemen, I have so far attempted to give you a general view 
of the principal features and policies ef the bill, and to discuss 
in detail the chief provisions respecting the personal or indi- 
vidual income tax. We now come to the corporation income-tax 
provisions. Since I have been on my feet about four and a hatf 
hours, and knowing that your patience is exhausted, I will close 
now, and, with the permission of the committee and the House, 
resume to-morrow the detailed discussion or explanation of the 
other titles and provisions of the bill. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


the 


Saturday, September 7, 1918, 


CORPORATION INCOME TAX, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Mr. Chairman, yesterday in the discussion 
of the bill we reached the corporation income tax, and now I 
desire to call the attention of the House to some of the pro- 
visions respecting that tax. Under the existing law the normal 
tax or the tax on corporation incomes is 6 per cent. The 
committee has raised that to 18 per cent, which is just a little 
over half of the corporate tax in Great Britain. Her tax is 50 
per cent upen the total net income. However, we have a pro- 
viso that the tax shall only be 12 per cent on the amount paid 
in dividends, and on the amount paid in the discharge of 
interest-bearing obligations outstanding before the taxable vear. 
The committee considering, and will probably offer, an 
amendment adding to the 12 per cent class the amount 
earnings or incomes invested in liberty bonds. The committee 
thought that this rate was necessary in order to get the neces- 
sary revenue. We felt it was not too hard upon the corpora- 
tions, and that, if Great Britain could tax corporations 380 per 
cent without any apparent crippling of the industries, this 
country could afford fer the purpose of getting the required 
revenue to tax corporate incomes 18 per cent, with the pro- 
viso to which T have just referred. This rebate of 6 per cent 
or reduction to 12 per cent on dividends will have a tendency 
to stimulate the corporations to distribute the dividends—tirst, 
for the benefit of the small stockholders throughout the United 
States, and, second, in order that the Government may get the 
benefit of the individual surtaxes upon the distributed income. 
If, however, the corporation desires not to distribute, but 
carry all its earnings to surplus, then it must pay 18 per cent 
on its entire net income for the taxable year, Under the exist- 
ing law the rate is, as I have stated, 6 per cent, but if the S« 
retary of the ‘Treasury finds that the amount carried to surplus 
is not necessary to meet the requirements of the business, or is 
not employed actually in the transaction of the business of the 
corporation, then there is an addition of 15 per cent. Under the 
present law this provision is very hard to administer. In fact, 
there has not been a case to which the 15 per cent has been 
applied, because it is so easy for a corporation to bring proof 
that every dollar that it does not distribute is actually neces- 
sary for or is employed in the conduct of its business, and it 
is almost impossible for the officials of the Treasury Depart- 


is 
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ment to dispute the proposition or bring proof to the contrary. 
We think that this new provision a very wholesome and 
necessary one. 

With the rates of the surtaxes on incomes of individuals as 
high in the bill as they necessarily must be, and dividends being 
subject to surtaxes, unless there be a reasonably high rate on 
corporate incomes, with a rebate on the portion distributed, 
corporations, especially the large close corporations, will carry 
to surplus as much as possible and distribute in dividends as 
little possible to prevent the steckholders from paying 
curtaxes on the dividends. By so doing the Government stands 
to lose some hundreds of millions of dollars. If the corporate 
income rate fs high the tendency to carry to surplus will not 
be so great, but if they do net distribute the amount the Gov- 
ernment loss in surtaxes would, to some extent, be made up in 

e high corporate income rate. 

Under the present law corporations can deduct interest only 
to the amount of the capital stock paid in and one-half of the 
nterest-bearing indebtedness. We change this so as to give 


is 


as 





the corporation the right to deduct all interest it pays in excess | 


is, 


of tax-free 
ecurities, 


interest received—that interest on 
Under the present law corporations must pay 
pe, cent upon the dividends received from other corporations. 
In view of the increase in the corporate tax rates we repeal 
tax on dividends received from other corporations, and 
inder this bill corporations will pay no tax upon such divi- 
dends—that such dividends will not be included in the 
iet income. In order to take care of the smaller corporations 
ve also allow a specific exemption of $2,000 to all corpora- 
. We bring forward in this bill the provision in existing 
aw that cerporations can deduct from their net income the 
amount of excess-profits tax which they pay. The proposed 

ill will collect from corporations, according to the expert 
estimates, $3,200,000,000 in excess-profits taxes for the eal- 
endar year 1918. They deduct, then, of course, $3,200,000,000 
from theiy total net income before the ineome tax applies. Yes- 
terday I gave some figures to the House as to the increase in 
the corporate incomes since 1914, the outbreak of the war, 
and IT am going repeat again to-day before I conelude, so 
that we can get fully into our minds the fact that the rates 
imposed are not hard on corporations as at first it 

ould seem, We are by ho means confiseating. 

Mv. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN,. Yes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. TI have read in a number of newspapers 
lately that there a very 
tween the Treasury Department and the committee. Aeccord- 
ng to my understanding the facts are that the only divergence 
of opinion in any respect between the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the committee is with regard to this differential in favor 
of distributed income and upon the question of whether there 


ie 


ix, 


als 


cay 


SO glance 
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hould be any inerease in the excess-profits tax. Can the 
gentleman state whether there is any other difference? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say to the gentleman that I have 
seen within the last three or four weeks at least a hundred 


editorials in the metropolitan press of the country to the effect 


that there have been great conflicts and contests between the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Committee on Ways and 
Means. We have had several of these editorials before us. and 


of course every man on the committee knows that there has 
not been.one in which there is not an apparent and deliberate 
misrepresentation of the committee and apparently a deliberate 
design to deeeive the public. As the .entleman from 
says, and as I understand the matter, this bill is satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Treasury and to the Treasury officials on 
the whole, and the real difference between the views of the 


Secretary of the Treasury and some other Treasury officials | 


| essentially 


the |} 


and the committee is upon the two items mentioned by 
gentleman from Ohio. 

The Secretary of the Treasury believes, and so do other ofli- 
clals of the Treasury Department, that there should not be 
this differential of 18 and 12 per cent in the corporation in- 
come tax. He and the officials of the Treasury Department be- 
lieve also that the excess-profits tax rates should remain the 
Same as under the present law. They are the only differences, 
but instead of being contested, conflicting, stubborn, fighting 
differences, as the press would have the public believe, they are 
simply differences in opinion, which were discussed by them 
and the committee in the most pleasant and cordial way. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. So long the gentleman 
from Ohio has raised this question and has given the gentle- 
man from North Carolina an opportunity to make that state- 
ment, would it not be fair in the interest of history, since 


as 


violent divergence of opinion be- | 


tax-free | 
. | Treasury Department 





Ohio | 
| other official 


| enue measures, and that under 
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this is the greatest bill of record. to say that numerous su; 
tions were received from the Treasury Department eoncerni 
all of which the committee did not 
Department? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is true. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. And 
points of difference which were ne 
which to a certain extent delayed tf! 
because those differences existed. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I would say the commit 
the bill ready by the 19th but for the delay 
many With respect to the administrative feature 
and with respeet to some real essential 
the Treasury Department. I would say 
ence of opinion on a great many pronositions we thrasl 
out pro and con, and finally the department and the co 
came to a satisfactory conclusion practically on 
except the two mentioned by the gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsytvania. I think it air 
tleman to say, if he will permit me in hi 
mittee several 


agree with the Tre: 


= 








suggestions 
features 
while th 


re wea 
re Wi 


all pro] =IT ns 


is f to 1] en- 


on oceasions W in 
and that on m 
deliberations by the committee which indicated that t - 
mittee understood its prerogatives the representatives ned 
as the spokesmen of the people in the House of Represent 
Mr. KITCHIN. That is true. I think I can say, too, t 
at least as many propositions the Secretary of the Tre: 
other officials agreed with the compnittee 
tee agreed with the suggestions of the Secretary of 
ury and other officials. I think on some they reco 
their suggestions, after discussing the matter p 
really not the wisest ones. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It 
that some disputed points have been 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. If the 
question only involved the bi g l ul 
not involve at all the question to 

Mr. KITCHIN. differences as they 
the bill are as the gentleman from Ohio says 

Mr. SLOAN. Will 

Mr. KITCHIN. I 

Mr. SLOAN. 


us al 


iny occasions ft] 


as 


Toth . 
Mmhaiv as the con t- 
ae 
tile 
} 


and 


is fair to say, I tl 
waived? 
centleman will pardon 
Las finally agreed 
as 


suggestion 


The essentia! 


the gentleman yield 
will. 

As this committee h: 
to frame such a bill as this under the C 
e tirely irrelevant and immaterial rreasu 
partment approves of this bill or any other measure or \ 
it not? I not know 
function that the Treasury Department or any other t- 
mental division of this Government h: 
dignity of disagreeing 
performance of a 
House and no one else. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the ge 
confers original jurisdiction upon the 
the rule 
and responsibility in the first insta 
Ways and Means Committee ; i 
hindrance from a department or 
a bill as in its judgment is right 

But that does not exclude the ri 
of the Ways ai 


suggestions, if it 


does do of 


with this committee or thi 


function constitutionally delegated 1 the 


itleman me 


courtes) Committee « cle 
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adopting thinks them wise 
the administration. from the 
in the Treasur 
administration or 
to the gentlen 
the result of 
in 
officials of the ae partment, in 
Tax Ady Board 


anvthing to us or desired to help i e 


Secretary of the Treas 

v. or from any souree insicd . 
the Treasury Department \ I 
vl to the House that this S 


the labor and e rt ane 


the 
ay 


side 
will s mma 
committee, 
and other 
the Exe 
desired to suggest 
that no bill of this kind 
as to every item in the bill, be 
of each and every official of a department or enc] 
member of the committee, especially whe 
bers. In other words, if this House had 
man or each of the 485 Members to go 
collecting $S,000,000,000 from ineomes 
and semiluxuries, net 

every provision just we have 
other hand, I believe if vou had 
the 435 Members of the Hous« 
$8,000,000,000 and given three or 
have had, to investigate and carry their 
nook and corner of the revenue field, they 
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you a bill not essentially different from this. The might 
have hed rates a little different, might have included subjects 
of taxation which we have left out, might have omitted some 


99 


~ 


which we have in, but I believe, on the whole, they would write 
just about such a bill as this. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Although this bill raises the tremen- 


cous :unount of revenue of $8,000,000,000, that is only a small 
portion relative of the amount that must be raised to carry 
on this war? 


Mr. KITCHIN. That is true. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Is it any derogation of the dignity of 
the House or the dignity of the Ways and Means Committee to 


consult the Treasury Department as to what effect this legisla- 
tion may have on coming issues of Liberty Bonds? [Applause.] 

Mr. KITCHIN. I should think it very essential in drawing 
a bill to raise such an enormous amount of taxes that the 
committee should and ought to consult and confer with the 
Secretary of the Treasury and those responsible to the people 
and the Government for selling the stupendous amount of bonds 
that we must sell before July 1, 1919. It seems we will have 
to sell no less than $16,000,000,000 more of bonds by then, and 
there ought to be some kind of harmonious cooperation be- 
tween the Treasury Department and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Ways and Means Committee and both Houses of 
Congress. Further, I think the committee would stand upon 
their rights and, of course, upon their best judgment if there 
should be a real essential matter, of difference, although the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the department might not 
agree with us. Take one of*the two items to which the gentle- 
man from Ohio called attention—the excess-profits tax. The 
Secretary of the Treasury thinks the excess-profits tax rates 
should not be increased. 

The committee was unanimous in the opinion, after investigat- 
ing the subject thoroughly, that the Treasury Department was 
mistaken and that the only right, wise, just, and fair thing 
to do was to increase those rates. Otherwise, if the rates re- 
mained as they now are it would be a guaranty that in rais- 
ing this $8,000,000,000 and increasing taxation generally 100 
per cent, at least 10 per cent of the corporations of the country, 
and included in that 10 per cent some of the largest and most 
successful and prosperous corporations, should not have their 
profit taxes increased a penny to help raise that $8,000,000,000, 
while, on the other hand, ‘the remaining 90 per cent of the 
corporations of this country should be forced to have their 
profit taxes increased from 59 to, in some cases, over 300 per 


cent. The committee could not take the suggestions of the 
department under those circumstances. 

1 feel confident that there is not a man in this House who, if 
he sits down and carefully investigates the matter and con- 
siders the reasons and arguments on both sides, will not agree 
that this committee was right in rejecting the proposition of the 
Treasury Department that there should be no increase in the 
exces: -profits tax rates and in making a material inerease in 
such rates. I shall refer to that when I get to the excess and 


war profits tax proposition. 
As to the other question, the differential of 18 and 12 per cent 
in the corporate-income tax, I think there is reasonable grounds 


for a difference. I think that that is a matter which the com- 
inittee and the House ought to feel they are just as qualified to 
pass Upel as any man connected with the administration. 


As to the corporation 12 per cent and 18 per cent income- 
tax rate, that is not a matter of right or justice on the one 
side and inequity and inequality upon the other, as there would 
be no inequity and no injustice done if either view was 
adopted; but it is a question of wisdom, of policy, and expedi- 
ency, and the effect of the rates on the amount of taxes to be 
collected and on the purchase of liberty bonds. As I said, there 
well might be a ground for a difference of opinion. Sut our 
judgment—and it was unanimous in committee, with one ex- 
ception, I believe—was that the 18 per cent rate was not too 
high, and that the differential in the corporation tax is the wiser 
and the better course than that which the Treasury Department 
suggested we should take, which was a flat 12 per cent rate. 

Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Chairman, the question I was about to 
propound to the distinguished chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means he has in part anticipated. What I desired 
was that he should enlighten the House as to those two differ- 
ences in concrete shape. I think it would be illuminating to 
the Hiouse if he were to explain that matter. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have explained the difference in the cor- 
poration tax. As I said, this committee, after full investign- 
tion, thought the wisest thing to do, the best and the just thing 
for stockholders in corporations generally throughout the United 
States, and the best thing for the revenue of the Government, 
was that we should levy a tax of 18 per cent, which, as I said 
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a while ago, is a little over half of the tax levied by Great Brit- 
ain, and we should give a rebate of 6 per cent; that is, reduce 
the tax to 12 per cent upon the amount of such earnings in the 
taxable year as are distributed to stockholders, and upon 
the amount the corporation uses in discharge of interest-bear- 
ing obligations or bonded indebtedness of the corporation out- 
standing at the beginning of the taxable year. The Treasury 
Department thought it was wiser and better to have a 12 per 
cent flat rate than any differential. 

We took the position that if you had a 12 per cent flat rate, 
we would lose not $100,000,000 but certainly a few hundred 
million dollars of taxes when the Government is in such dire 
and urgent need of every dollar of them, for the reason that if 
you levy a flat rate of 12 per cent thousands and thousands of 
corporations would not distribute any dividends to their stock- 
holders, in order to save the large stockholders from the pay- 
ment of the individual surtax rate. The surtax upon the in- 
comes from $30,000 and up would range from 20 to 65 per cent, 
and larger stockholders could well afford to have the earnings 
remain in the surplus and pay the 12 per cent rather than to 
have them distributed and pay the high surtaxes. But it was 
our opinion that if the rate was made 18 per cent, that there 
would be less inducement for the corporation to add all or most 
of its earnings to surplus and not to distribute them. That is 
the reason we made this differential. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. There are numerous small 
corporations that owe sometimes more than their capital stock. 
Suppose a $50,000 corporation earns 10 per cent or 15 per cent, 
and that it owes $100,000, and it applies this earning upon the 
debt, does it still have to pay the 12 per cent rate? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it was a debt outstanding before the tax- 
able year, whatever amount it discharges of that debt it will 
only be subject to the 12 per cent instead of the 18 per cent 
rate. ‘ 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Then, you would really, in 
fact, be collecting a tax on a debt from a company that was 
really bankrupt? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Oh, no; because that amount would be the 
-arnings of the year, and it made that much profit the taxable 
year, whether it paid off a past indebtedness or distributed to 
stockholders, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. But there are numerous cor- 
porations that are in fact bankrupt and merely sustained by 
their credit. 

Mr. KITCHIN, If such a bankrupt corporation, with $100,000 
capital invested, makes $50,000 net profit the taxable year, and 
if it pays $25,000 in discharge of bonds and pays $25,000 to 
stockholders, its earnings would only be subject to the 12 per 
cent rate, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. On the whole earnings? 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘Twelve per cent on the amount of earnings it 
distributes to stockholders and pays in the discharge of inde)t- 
edness. If it disposes of all its earnings that way it would pay 
12 per cent on all its earnings. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska. Would it pay 12 per cent on 
the earnings applied on its debt also? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; its debt outstanding at beginning of the 
taxable year. The debt incurred in its business during the 
current or taxable year is deducted from its gross income as 
expense of the business. Take a corporation that makes $100,000 
during the taxable year. It pays $25,000 on its bonded indebted- 
ness. It distributes to its stockholders $50,000. Fifty thousand 
dollars plus $25,000 is $75,000. It would pay 12 per cent on the 
$75,000. Twenty-five thousand dollars remains. It carries that 
much to surplus. On that $25,000 it would pay 18 per cent. On 
that a corporation in Great Britain would pay 30 per cent instead 
of 18 as provided in this bill. 

We have provided in this bill, as applying to corporations and 
individuals and partnerships, an installment plan of payment of 
income and excess-profits and war-profits taxes. 

Under existing law all corporations having an accounting 
period ending with the close of the calendar year and all indi- 
viduals are required to make their return on the following March 
1 and to pay their tax on or before June 15. Under the present 
law corporations having a fiscal year other than the calendar 
year are required to make return on the first day of the third 
month following the close of the fiscal year. In order to har- 


The interest is deducted? 


monize the payment dates of business concerns and Government 
transactions, with a view to distributing the burden upon the 
banks to the best advantage, it is deemed preferable to change 
the time for filing the return of such corporations to the 15th 
day of the third month after the close of the «calendar or fiscal 
A like period is also provided for individuals having ac- 


year. 











counting periods for a fiscal year other than the calendar year 
and also for those having an accounting period closing at the end 
of the calendar year. 
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In order not to have the large payment of | 
income and excess-profits taxes come upon one date, the bill pro- 


vides that these taxes be paid in three installments, one-third to | 


be paid at the time of the filing of the return, one-third on the 
15th day of the second month thereafter, and the remaining 
one-third on the 15th day of the fourth month after the time 
fixed by law for filing the return. 
ment dates of individuals and corporations whose accounting 
period 1s on the basis of the calendar year will be March 15, 
May 15, and July 15. 

The commissioner may extend the time of the first install- 
ment not to exceed two months. If he does extend it, there will 
be two installments coming due, say, May 15. In the case of 
tuxpayers abroad—and this refers to soldiers and officers 
nbroad—the Cominissioner of Internal Revenue can extend the 
time for making the returns as long as he deems necessary. 
If, in his judgment, it should be extended 2 months or 4 months 
or 6 months or 12 months, he has the right to do it. I believe 
that the House will agree that that is not an unjust or an 
unwise provision. 

Mr. LONDON. At his own initiative or by request? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He can do it at his own initiative. 

It is estimated by the experts that this corporation tax in 
this bill will raise 5894,000,000 for the calendar year 1918 as 
against $528,000,000 for the calendar year 1917 under existing 
law. From the increased rate of tax it would seem that it 


In other words, the tax pay- | 


would be nearly three times as much as the tax collected Jast | 


vear at the 6 per cent rate, but the difference is that the cor- 
poration will have as a deduction from their corporate income 
at least $3,200,000,000 as excess-profits tax under the bill, when 


they had for 1917 only $1,791,000,000 deduction as excess- 
profits tax under the present statute. 
TITLE III. WAR-PROFITS AND EXCESS-PROFITS TAX, 
Gentlemen, we come now to the excess-profits and war- 


profits tax. This, as I shail explain later, applies only to cor- 
porations. I imagine that if there any protest from 
class of business or from any portion or section of the country 
against this bill, it will be with respect to the war-profits and 
excess-profits tax. We provide for two methods of computation 
of the tax; first, the war-profits method; second, the excess- 
profits tax method; and whichever is higher, whichever yields 


Is 


the greater tax, that is the method by which the tax is to be 
computed and paid. 
The House will find that that is necessary ‘n order to get 


the amount of tax required and to equalize to some extent the 
taxation under these methods, 
The tax under the excess-profits method is 35 per cent of the 


any | 


amount of the net income in excess of a deduction of 8 per cent | 


of the invested capital plus a specific exemption of $3,000 and 
not in excess of 15 per cent of the invested capital; 50 per cent 


of the amount of the net income in excess of 15 per cent and | 


not in excess of 20 per cent of the invested capital; and TO per | 


cent of the amount of the net income in excess of 20 per cent 
of the invested capital. The tax under the war-profits method 
is 8O per cent of the net income of the taxable year of a corpo- 
ration in excess of the average net income made for the three 
prewar years 1911, 1912, and 1913, plus 10 per cent on all new 
capital put in since the prewar period and plus a specific ex- 
emption of $3,000; or if the capital has decreased since the 
prewar period, a reduction of 10 per cent is made in the capital 
invested. If a corporation was not in existence during the 
whole of any one calendar year in the prewar period, it is given 
a deduction of 10 per cent on the invested capital during the 
taxable year plus the $3,000 specific exemption, and the SO per 
cent rate applies to the baiance of the net income. We provide, 


however, in order to give each corporation doing business dur- | 


ing the prewar period that will pay the tax under this exces- 


sively high rate of SO per cent, a fair and reasonable return on | 


its capital before the 8O per cent applies. 
or a deduction in all of at least 10 per cent on 
invested capital during the taxable year, whether or not it 
made as much as that during the prewar period. In other 
words, if under the war-profits method a corporation was mak- 
ing 4 per cent, or 6 per cent, or 8 per cent, or 9 per cent a year, 
or not making any per cent, during the prewar period, that 
ccrporation before the tax attaches can have at least a 10 per 


eases the 


We give it a credit | 


cent deduction or profit on the capital invested during the tax- | 


able year plus the $3,000 specific exemption. As I explained 


yesterday, that no more than equals a 6 per cent profit in the | 


prewar period. That is, a $100,000 income on a million dollars 
of capital invested does not go any further now than a 6 per 
cent profit or deduction during the prewar period, 
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As I explained—and I see there are some gentlemen here who 
were not here yesterday—I think all of us wil recognize this 
as i fact, that if a million-dollar corporation made $60,000 
average profit, or 6 per cent, during the years 1911, 1912, or 
1915, or before the war, and paid out that $60,000 to its stock- 
holders, they could take that $60,000 and buy as much, if not 
more, of the requirements of life than the same stockholders in 
the same company can buy now if the company distributes to 
them on a million-dollar capital $100,000. Or if the company, 
instead of distributing the $60,000 during the prewar period, 


retained it in its surplus to install new machinery, to erect 
larger buildings, or to expand its plant, the $60,000 would have 


gone as far, if not further, for that purpose than $100,000. or 
10 per cent, would now. 

The committee felt that it would not be justified. in the in- 
terest of fairness and justice to the business throughout the 
country, to have what is called a distinctive war-profits tax, bu 
that some reasonable per centum on capital invested should be 
fixe] as a minimum deduction before the high rate of SO per 





cent should attach. A distinctive war-profits tax with : 
cent rate was suggested by some high and respectable authority 
to the committee. <A distinctive war-profits t: with an SO 
per cent rate is this: An 80 per cent tax on the total net income 
during the taxable year in excess of the amount which the 


n SO per 
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cor- 
poration was earning during the prewar years, whether such 
earnings were 2, 3, 4, 6, 10, or 50 per cent. There were thou- 
sands of corporations during the years 1911, 1912, and 1913, 


that were making little or no profits. For many i! 
Was a period, as we all know, of depression. 

making than per many making less than 4 
per cent, some making nothing. if we had a distinctive war- 
profits tax such suggested, and which certain 
papers and periodicals in their editorials demanded of the Com- 


idustries that 
There were thou- 


sands less 6 cent, 


as Was S- 














mittee on Ways and Means to incorporate in the bill, it would 
work out in this way: Take a $100,000 corporation making 
$4,000 or 4 per cent during the prewar period, but now mak- 
ing $25,000, It could only deduct that $4.000 fro the 
$25,000, leaving $21,000, to which the 80 per cent rate would 
apply, and SO per cent of the $21,000 would be $16,S00 tax, 
which would be taken from that corporation, while nother 
corporation in the same business, with the i ipital k- 
ing the same profit now, but fortunate enough to have made 
during the prewar period equally as large profits as now, mak- 
ing $25,000 both before the war and now, would net p it 
penny of war-profits tax, although it was six times more 
prosperous before the war than the « corporati nd 
egually as prosperous since the war. You see there w e ho 
excess, there being no difference between the earnings the 
taxable year and the prewar earnings, and therefore no tax. 
As I said, the prewar years Was a period of depression for many 
industries. The woolen industry, like ( dus s, ~ 
cycles of prosperity and depression. 

In these three prewar years I doubt whether the woolen 
industry on the whole made an average of 5 per Gin BA it 
whether the cotton industry made 7 per cent. In fact, I know it 
nade less than 7 ner cent. The smaller corporations in the iron 
amd steel industry during those three years averaged less n 
6 per cent. Under a distinctive war-profits tax the woolen indus- 
try, for instance, making less than 6 per cent—but put it at 
G per cent, that is, $6,000 on each $100,000 invested capital— 
during the prewar period, but now making 25 per cent, or $25,000 
on each $100,000 of invested capital, would have to pay a tax of 
$15,200 on each $25,000 it makes during the taxable yeur, over 
three times as much tax as it is paying under the existing 


excess-profits tax law. The committee and the Treasury ‘ 
ment finally agreed with it, that it would not be just and right 
to levy this high 80 per cent rate upon a strictly war-profits 


basis. Therefore the committee have insisted from the begin- 
ning that there should be at least a 10 per cent «ke i 
under the war-profits method if the corporation was not making 
as much as 10 per cent during the prewar period. And I 
understand, in fact I know, that the Treasury Department and 
the Secretary of the Treasury now agree with the committee on 
that. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman stat is 
an illustration the effect of the war-profits tax, as we under- 
tand it, upon one of the larger corporations that was doing 
fine business prior to the war? I do not want to name any, but 


I will suggest the Ford Motor Co. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under a distinctly war-profits tax the Ford 
company would not pay a penny. Under a strictly war- 
tax the Eastman Kodak Co., the National Biscuit Co., the 
tional Cash Register Co., the First National Bank of Nev 
the American Tobacco Co., the Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
and hundreds of large companies would not pay a penny, be- 
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eause they would have little or no profits on invested capital 
during the taxable year in excess of the profits during the 
prewar period. ‘Their profits during both periods before and 
since the war were exceedingly large. In fact, there would 
be about 25,000 companies in the United States which, under a 
strictly war-profits tax method, would not pay a penny or would 
have their profits taxes they are paying under existing law 
materially reduced, while the profits taxes of all other corpora~- 
tions would be materially increased. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And one of the compantes is the 
Standard Oil. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; take the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, 
and also the Standard Oil Co. of Kansas. The Indiana company 
was making about 50 per cent before the war and is making that 
now. That is one of the corporations to which I have referred 
as an illustration and evidence of the right, justice, and neces- 
sity of raising the excess-profits tax rate in order to have any: 
thing like equal taxation. Every one of these companies will 
be reached under the excess-profits tax method, as their profits 
before the war were about as large as after the war. When you 
compute the tax by the excess-profits method and then by the war- 
profits method you will find that they will pay the tax computed 
by the excess-profits method, as that method for such corpora- 
tions would yield the larger tax. As I explained, the tax must 
be paid according to the method which yields the higher tax. 
All of these companies which I have mentioned and thousands of 
others would, of course, fall under the excess-profits tax method, 
because since they were making big profits before as well as 
after the war, they would pay very little and many of them no 
tax under the war-profits method. Therefore if the excess- 
profits tax rate is not increased over the rates of existing law, it 
is a guaranty that their taxes shall not be increased one penny 
in order to help get this $8,000,000,000 with which to win this 
war. The committee could not justify such favoritism and 
therefore increased the rates very materially. 

Mr. MOORBD of Pennsylvania. Now, will the gentleman state 
the other side of it? What would be the effect: of the war-profits 
tax, as suggested by the Treasury Department originally, upon 
that company, which had been a competitor of the Ford Co., 


or any other of these large companies, and which as a competitor | 


had been unsuccessful and unfortunate in the competition prior 
to the war, but which company is now making a considerable 
profit? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 
sition. 
the war-profits method, with the 80 per cent rate, and their 
taxes would be inereased from 50 to 300 per cent. 
such a company was making 6 per cent before the war and it is 
now making 25 per cent. It would pay under the war-profits 
method, as that would yield a much higher tax than the excess- 
profits method, since its profits have largely increased since 
the prewar period. That company would pay, with a distinctive 
war-profits tax as suggested, on each $100,000 of capital in- 
vested the sum of $15,200, while it now, under existing law, 
pays $4,200 on each $100,000 of capital, an increase of over 
three times. The Ford Co., falling under the excess-profits 
method, if no increase in existing rates is made, will pay no 
increase in the profits tax. Let me repeat, the other com- 
panies, its competitors, now, under the present excess-profits 
tax rate, making 25 per cent, pay only $4,200 on each $100,000 
of capital invested, but with a war-profits tax and no increase 
in the excess-profits tax rates these companies that compete 
with the Ford Co. would have their taxes increased from $4,200 
on each $100,000 of invested capital to $15,200, while the Ford 
Co., that was exceedingly prosperous before the war and ex- 
eeedingly prosperous during the war, would have its tax in- 
ereased not a penny to help get this $8,000,000,000 which we 
must raise. Under the war-profits method the Ford Co. would 
pay no tax, would go scot free, since it would have no so-called 
war profits, as it was making as much profits on capital in- 
vested during the prewar period as now, and therefore to catch 
it and other corporations that were very prosperous before the 
War and equally so now, we provided the alternative method— 
the excess-profits method with rates much increased over exist- 
ing rates, 

Upon these grounds your committee reluctantly but of absolute 
necessity, in the interest of justice and fairness and equality, 
had to reject the proposition made by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. SNOOK, Does the gentleman care to state the reasons 
that the Treasury Department advanced for opposing this ruling 
adopted by the committee in following this different rule? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman in the Treasury Department 
who advanced the reasons very fully was Mr. Leffingwell. He 


I was coming to the other side of the propo- 


thought an increase in the rates would affect the security mar- 
ket of those stabilized companies which were making good 
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profits during the prewar period as well as now, that it 
would affect the stockholders in those companies by reducing 
the value of their holdings, and he thought that that would have 
a bad effect upon the security market and do a great injustice 
to the stockholders; but in answer to that suggestion the com- 
mittee thought that if we are going to protect anybody we ought 
to protect all alike—the thousands and millions of small in- 
vestors who were induced to put their money in corporate stock 
in 1914, 1915, 1916, and 1917, as well as in the prewar years of 
1911, 1912, and 1913, and that we should protect alike those that 
put their money in corporations not so prosperous as well as 
those very prosperous during the prewar years. We could not 
see very much difference. If a widow or other small holder was 
induced to buy stock in 1915 or 1916 in a new corporation, or an 
old corporation that was doing well, why should she not have the 
careful consideration of Congress as well as one who had bought 
stock in a corporation before the European war broke out, or 
during the prewar period? 

It was also claimed by the department that any increase in the 
excess-profits tax rates would be too great a burden on corpora- 
tions falling under the excess-profits method, as the profits they 
are making now are not war profits but normal profits; that is, 
profits not materially larger than they were making before the 
war. The committee, recognizing that perhaps there should prop- 
erly be some difference in the rate on so-called war profits, that 
is, the profits made during the war or taxable year in excess of 
those made during the prewar period and on so-called normal 
profits, that is, profits not materially larger during the war or 
taxable year than those made during the prewar period, ac- 
cordingly provided in the bill a different rate for the two classes 
of profits. This is done by the alternative methods to which I 
have referred, the war-profits and the excess-profits methods, 
the tax to be computed and paid by whichever method yields the 
higher tax. I wish to say here, if not before, that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Treasury Department strongly 
urged and indorsed such alternative system or method, while 
strenuously opposing any increase in the excess-profits tax rates, 

The war-profits method catches the corporations that have 
materially increased their profits, the per cent of profits on 
capital invested, during the war or taxable year over their 
profit during the prewar period, and its rate is 80 per cent 
flat on all profits over their deductions or credits. The excess- 
profits method catches the corporations whose profits, or per 
cent of profits on capital invested, during the war or taxable 
year are not materially higher than during the prewar period. 
Its rates are lower and graduated according to the amount of 


i | profits made during the taxable year, being on the average 
suppose | 


not more than 60 per cent of the war-profits method rate. e- 
tween 80 and 90 per cent of the corporations will pay under 
the war-profits method and from 10 to 20 per cent will pay, 
under the excess-profits method. 

For the most part two classes of corporations come or will 
pay tax under the excess-profits method. First, those corpora- 
tions that were exceedingly prosperous during the prewar 
period as well as since and during the war. ‘The Ford Co., 
the Eastman Kodak Co., the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, the 
Standard Oil Co. of Kansas, and hundreds of other large and 
successful corporations are illustrations of this class. Most of 
the corporations paying under the excess-profits method are in 
this class. If the committee had adopted the department’s 
recommendation not to increase the rates, but let them remain 
as in existing law, none of these large and prosperous corpora- 
tions would pay any increase in their profits taxes. In the sec- 
ond class paying under this method are those corporations that 
are largely overcapitalized, and on account of such overeapitali- 
zation, or watered stock, are making or returning on such crpi- 
talization only between 8 and 10 or 12 per cent. 

The existing excess-profits tax law taxes according to the 
ability to pay, that is, according to the amount of profits made 
during the taxable year on invested capital, without regard to 
the amount made during the prewar period—barring the small 
differential of 7 and 9 per cent—or the amount of increase of 
profits during or because of the war. For instance, under 
present law all corporations making the taxable year 20 per cent 
on invested capital pay the same rate, whether one was making 
20 per cent during the prewar period and another 8 per cent. 
Excluding the specific exemption of $3,000, which cuts little 
figure for the large corporation, every corporation making 20 
per cent the taxable year pays under the present law on each 
$100,000 capital invested $2,650 excess-profits tax, regardless of 
what it was making during the prewar period, except the small 
differential in existing statu.2 of 7 and 9 per cent. 

Under the proposed bill, with the alternative system or 
method, take two corporations in same business, with same 
capital, making 20 per cent profit on each $100,000 invested capi- 


| tal the taxable year, 
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The one coming within the war-profits method will pay a tix 
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of $8,000, while the one falling within the excess-profits method | 


will pay only $4,959. However, if the committee had adopted the 
recommendation of the department, which it insisted on to the 
last, that the rates of the excess-profits tax should not be in- 
creased but remain as in existing law, the corporation falling 
in the excess-profits method would pay only $2,650 tax, while 
the corporation falling in the war-profits method would pay 
$8,000, although each had the same business, the same capital, 
and made during the taxable year the same profits. As I said, 
each under present law pays $2,650. If the department’s rec- 
ommendation were adopted, the corporation coming under the 
war-profits method would have its taxes inereased from $2,650 
to $8,000, while the corporation fortunate before the war and 
equally so duribg the war would not have its taxes increased a 
penny to help get the $8,000,000,000 we must raise to win the 
war, but would pay just what it is paying under existing law, 
$2,650. However strong and earnest was the insistence of the 
department, however hard the committee tried to agree with 
the department, it was impossible for the committee to conclude 


that such a proposition was fair and right and just. Many 
Members believed that the rates we adopted were not high 


enough to fairly equalize the tax between those paying under 
the two methods. 

For instance, the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana during the 
prewar years was making out of the people over 40 per cent 
cleny net profits on every dollar of invested capital. It is mak- 
ing that and some more now. It would fall under the excess- 
profits tax method. The committee could not see any justice, 
any fairness, in largely increasing from 50 and in many cases 
to 300 per cent the taxes of 80 or 90 per cent of the corpora- 
tions of the country, making in most cases less than half the 
profits of the Standard Oil Co., and in guaranteeing by retain- 
ing the rates of the present law that the profits tax of this oil 
company should not be increased a cent to help get the neces- 
sary $8,000,000,000. This oil company is not alone. There are 
hundreds and thousands of such companies, very prosperous 
during the prewar period as well as now, whose taxes would not 
be increased a dollar under the bill had we not increased the 
excess-profits rates. If making big profits out of the people is 
profiteering, fhen according to no sound principle of reason 
or right or fairness could your committee why a cor- 
poration that profiteered upon the people during the prewar 
period and continued its profiteering ever since should not have 
its tux increased, as well as the corporation that profiteered only 
since the prewar period. 

Let me illustrate the payment of the tax under the war- 
profits method and under the excess-profits method, with the 
rates adopted by the committee in the bill and with the rates 
recommended by the Treasury Department. I have eliminated 
in each case the specific exemption of $3,000, as this cuts so 
little figure in case of the corporations of large capital. 

Take two corporations, each with the same amount of in- 
vested capital and each making the same amount of profit dur- 
ing the taxable year, one paying under the war-profits method, 
the cther paying under the excess-profits method. The figures 
I give have been confirmed by the statistical expert of the 
Trensury Department. The corporation paying under the war- 


see 


of the war, 


| other 
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Kiven the difference in the amount of the tax under the ware 
profits method and the excess-profits method, with the com- 
mittee’s increased rates, seems entirely, under all the circum- 
stances, too large. It can only be properly justified, if at all, 
on the ground that the profits made during the war or taxable 
year in excess of the profits made before the war, during the 
prewar period, are war profits, profits made out of or because 
of the war, and that such profits should bear a higher tax than 
the profits of corporations that have not materially increased 
during the war or taxable year over the profits during the 
prewar period, and which, therefore, can not re led as 
war profits—that is, profits made cut of or because of the war. 
But your committee, after the most careful co ration, could 
find no ich a 
ference 


! . 
ue rar 


NISL 
it could possibly justify or defend suc big dif- 
between the amount of the tax under the war-profits 
method and the tax under the excess-profits method which the 
low rates urged by the department would make. 


\ 
l 


There can be no doubt that the profits of many corporations 
have been increased, and largely increased, because of and out 
and we take it that all will concede that it is not 
unfair or unjust to levy a higher tax on such profits. On the 

hand, there are many corporations whose profits were 
exceedingly small during the prewar period on account of the 
depression then existing in many industries, but have largely 
increased since then and would have so increased had there 











been no war. Such increase in profits can not properly be 
regarded as war profits; but the difficulty is there is no rule 
or criterion by which it is possible to separate such corpora- 


tions or profits from the actual wat 
porations. 
Mr. MADDEN. 
Mr. KITCHIN. 


profits or 


war-profiting cor- 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 
Mr. MADDEN. Without having given very much considera- 
tion to the proposition that the gentleman is ‘liseussing in 
| detail, I was wondering what difference there would be, for 
example, in the income derived if the tax was levied on the 


| the necessary revenue. 


profits method, making $12,000, or 12 per cent on each $100,000 | 


of invested capital, will pay on each $12,000 of profits a tax 
of $1,600; the corporation paying under the excess-profits 
method, with same capital and same profits, will pay, with 
the rates in the bill, $1,400 and with the rates recommended 
by the department only $600; if making $15,000, or 15 per cent, 
the corporation, under the war-profits method, will pay a 
tax of $4,000; the corporation paying under the excess-profits 
method will pay with the committee’s rates in the bill $2,400, 
and with the department's rates only $1,200; if making $20,000, 
or 20 per cent, the corporation paying under the war-profits 
method will pay $8,000, the corporation paying under the ex- 
cess-profits method will pay with the committee’s rates $4,959 


and with tke department's rates only $2,450; if making 
$25,000, or 25 per cent, the corporation paying under the war- | 
profit method will pay $12,000, the corporation paying under 


} 


the excess-profits method with the commitiee’s rates will pay 
$8,450, while under the cepartment’s rates it will pay only 
$4,200; if making $50,000, or 50 per cent, the corporation paying 
under the war-profits method will pay $16,000, the corporation 
paying under method with the committee's 
rates will pay $11,950, with the department’s rates it will pay 
only $6,450; if making $50,000, or 50 per cent, the corporation 
paying uniler the war-profits method will pay $32,000, the cor- 
poration paying under the method with thr 
committee’s rates will pay $25,950, and wth the departm 
rates will pay only $18,000, 


the excess-profits 





excess-protits » 


at's 


income without respect to profits, whether the rate 
levied on account of the large income would not yield as much 
money as it will under the method proposed by the committee? 
Of course I do not pretend to say that I know. I am asking 
for information. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We would have to levy at least 
on the total net income of all corporations. Of 
tax measure there are bound to be inequalities. There will be 
cases that will work a hardship, just as in all civil laws and 
in all criminal laws certain cases will arise where the law, civil 
or criminal, is going to work a great hardship. The struggling 
corporation will suffer a greater hardship by the method of a 
straight income tax in order to raise the $3,200,000,000 than by 
the excess or war profits tax, 


excess 





10 per cent 
course, in any 


lor instance, you would have to levy a 40 per cent tax to get 


Here is a company that makes 6 per 


cent. Forty per cent would be 2.4 per cent of the income on 
the basis of its capital. Deduct $2,400 from 36,000 and you 
have $3,600, and that corporstion will only have left 3.6 per 
cent of its income on the basis of its capital. Here is another 
corporation making 25 per cem, and when you deduct 40 per 
cent from that that corporation has left 15 per cent on the basis 


of the capital. Now, we want not only to prot 

can but to save the smaller cor] 
Mr. MADDEN. Has the committee 

sitions with a view of ascertaining how in as to 

tions can be equalized and yet not be reduced by co 

more than the other? 

r. KITCHIN. Yes: 


“tas much as we 
orations. 


considered ti 


e two propo- 
“ORME corpora- 


ne method 


\ 


the 





committee cor 1 the income 

proposition suggested by the gentleman from L[linois very care- 
fully. We had a very strong arg hn that point; one of 
the most interesting and forceful that we had .on 
any subject was by Mr. A. F. Thomas, of Lynchburg, on this 
subject. We gave considerable thought and study to it, but we 
found there would be more inequalities in that) than in 
the one acdepted I do not think tl entleman will find very 
{many inequalities in the operation of these two methods, with 
other provisions connected with them that we have in the bill, 
to which I will call attention later. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr, DENISON. In taking care of the war-profit tax there is 
a 10 per cent deduction on the capital stock? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Invested capital. 

Mr. DENISON. What does that mean? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Invested capital in the bill is practically 


what it is under the present law, cash paid in, earned and paid- 
in surplus and undivided profits, not including surplus and un- 








Os 


divided profits earned during the taxable year, and the value 
of tangible property turned over for stock or shares. 

Mr. DENISON, And a corporation overcapitalized will be 
allowed a larger deduction than one that is not overeapitalized? 

Mr. KUPCIIIN. Yes; but those overcapitalized corporations, 
as a rule, are not making over 10 per cent, and many not that 
much on their capitalization; they will fall within the excess- 
profit clause, and we catch them with the 8 per cent deduction. 
And, too, we have provisions in the bill by which the department 
ean squeeze out the water and find the amount of actual invested 
capital for the purpose of the deduction. In many cases, of 
course, this will be difficult. 

Mr. DENISON, In figuring the 10 per cent deduction that is 
levied, of course there is no allowance made for the money that 
is borrowed and used as capital? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The bill provides— 

There shall be deducted from invested capital as above defined an 
amount equal to the average amount of capital invested in inadmissible 
assets held by the corporation during the year: Provided, That at 
the option of the corporation the amount to be so deducted shall be 
reduced to the amount by which such average amount invested in inad- 
missible assets exceeds the average amount of borrowed capital of the 
corporation (other than indebtedness maturing within one year of its 
ereation, all accounts payable and current liabilities) for such year, but 
in such case in computing the tax under this title there shall be in- 
cluded in the net income for such year the same proportion of the total 
amount of interest and dividends received during such year from such 
inadmissible assets as the amount of such capital invested in inadmis- 
sible assets not deducted from invested capital bears to the total amount 
of such inadmissible assets. 

To illustrate: If a corporation has borrowed money to the 
ninount, say, of $50,000, and it has what we call in the bill for 
the sake of simplification “ inadmissible assets,” which are assets 
whose income or interest is not subject to the tax, tax-exempt 
securities, to an amount of $75,000, instead of having the $75,000 
dedueted from capital invested there will be deducted only 
$25,000, being the excess of the inadmissible assets over the 
amount of borrowed capital. In such cases borrowed capital 
not in excess of the amount of such assets is practically counted 
as part of invested capital. 

Mr. DENISON. Let me put this question: If a corporation 
has $100,000 capital, in figuring the war-profits tax there will 
be deducted first 8 per cent? 

Mr. KITCHIN, In the excess-profits method it will deduct 8 
per cent, but in the war-profits method it will deduct first at 
least 10 per cent; that is, if it was making 10 per cent or less 
curing the prewar period. But let us understand this fact, 
which IT was going to explain if I had not been interrupted: 
Say it was making 11, 15, or 20 per cent, it would have that per 
cent on capital invested as a deduction. Then when the tax is 
computed with such prewar deduction, and the tax is Jess than it 
would be under the excess-profits method, it would pay tax under 
the excess-profits method, as that would be the larger tax, 
That is the only way to catch these corporations that were doing 
a very profitable business before the war and equally as profit- 
able during the war. 

Mr. DENISON. If in the prewar period a company 
making 10 per cent it would have a 10 per cent deduction? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. If the company was capitalized at $50,000 
nnd it borrowed $50,000—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. It would only have $50,000 as invested eapi- 
tal, becnuse it would get its interest deduction on the $50,000 
borrowed, If we did not have it that way every corporation 
would do business on borrowed money and corporations would 
hereafter organize with as little of the stockholders’ capital as 
possible, and in many cases with no capital. They would make 
the difference, in any event, between the 10 per cent deduction 
and the 5 or 6 per cent interest they would have to pay. 

Suppose we made borrowed capital a part of invested capital. 
Suppose the gentleman from Dlinois [Mir. Denison] and the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore} and myself desired 
to get up a corporation with an invested capital of $300,000, and 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, the gentleman from Wash- 
ington, and the gentleman from Iowa also desired to organize 
another corperation with a capital of $500,000, both going into 
the same business. Each of us has $100,000 cash in the bank 


was 


to put into the respective corporations, Our stockholders are a 
little bit shrewd and on the make. Knowing that we could 


eount borrowed money as invested capital for the purpose of 
the deductions, we conclude to put no part of our cash in as 
eapital stock, but after organization, with a nominal capital, 
we Would let the corporation borrow from Moore his $100,000 
and pay him 6 per cent interest, and then borrow from the gen- 
tleman from Illinois his $100,000, and from me my $100,000, 
paying each of us 6 per cent interest. The corporation would 
have $300,000 borrowed money as capital invested. 
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It would have a deduction of 10 per cent on the $300,000, 
and we stockholders would get 6 per cent interest, making 
16 per cent. The other three gentlemen are not as keen ag 
our crowd. They put into the capital stock of their corporas 
tion their $300,000 in case their corporation would get a dee 
duction of only 10 per cent and three gentlemen would get no 
interest on their money, 

Mr. DENISON. But, of course, if you are going to allow 
a deduction of 10 per cent upon borrowed money as capital, 
you would not allow a deduction for interest. You are figur- 
ing both. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Even in that case we would have an advan- 
tage of the difference between 6 and 10 per cent—that is, 4 
per cent. We thought it was best and fairest to make capital 
invested the actual money or property you put in and not 
borrowed capital. Borrowed capital is just like rent for a 
building in which to do business. Now you deduct your 
interest on borrowed capital the same as the rent paid for a 
building in which you do business as part of the expense. If it 
cost you $6,000 on every $100,000 you borrow, you would deduct 
it. That is all your borrowed capital has cost you. That is the 
policy of all excess or war profits tax laws in every country 
which has such a tax. None allows borrowed capital, and there 
are more than a half dozen other countries that have such a tax. 

Mr. DENISON. The result is that when you are figuring 
the war-profits tax a corporation that can raise larger capital 
will pay less in war profits than a corporation that can not 


have as much capital but has to borrow money. Is not that 
true? 
Mr. KITCHIN. One would have less deduction than the 


other, but the one that borrowed most of its capital employed 
would make a larger percentage of profits on the money it 
actually invested. If I can borrow money without using my 
own money, why should I have the same deduction of 10 
per cent on that borrowed money as you do on your own 
money put into your business? The gentleman will under- 
stand that companies that do the largest borrowing are the 
companies that have the largest capital and surplus. They 
are the big, wealthy companies. They issue millions and mil- 
lions of dollars in bonds and let them run fgr years and 
years. The large stockholders are frequently its bondholders. 
If such borrowed capital should be counted as invested capi- 
tal, many of our largest corporations would escape millions 
of dollars of taxes. The little corporations borrow only for 
the current year to do business and then they pay the money 
back at the end or during the year with interest, nnd the interest 
is deducted in computing their net income. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes, 

Mr. LONGWORTH. 


Tt has occurred to me that the most 
logical objection to the raising of the present rates in the excess- 
profits tax is the effect that it might have upon extra-hazardous 
industries, such as the oil-prospecting industry, lead, and zine— 
and ‘his may be of interest to some gentlemen from Oklahoma 
whom [ see about me. Does the gentleman think that the allow- 
ances that have been made for amortization of plants and for 
depletion will be sufficient to prevent the destruction of that in- 


dustry? 
Mr. KITCHIN. There is no doubt about it. IT am confident 


it will be sufficient, because we have a special provision in re- 
spect to depletion and depreciation in mines, gas and oil wells, 
and such hazardous undertakings, and we think the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, with the advisory board, can in 
every case take care of such a corporation where there would 
be an exceptiona! hardship. 

Mr. LONGWORTH., I asked the question because I read vhis 
morning an interview alleged to have been had with the Presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Co., who said the rates of the excess- 
profits tax, as I understood it, would absolutely destroy the 
so-called oil wildeatting industry, because the industry is so 
hazardous and the opportunities for profits so few that the 
taking away of as high as 70 per cent would absolutely destroy 
the industry. May I suggest to the gentleman, also, that inas- 
much as excess-profits taxes no longer apply to individuals, the 
wildeat industry would not be much interfered with? 

Mr. KITCHIN, The president of the Standard Oil Co. is 
about as ignorant of the provisions of this bill as are a few other 
presidents of big companies who desire to escape taxation and 
the majority of the metropolitan editors of the country. If he 
had read the bill, he would have ascertained that individuals 
and partnerships are not included in the excess-profits tax provi- 


sion, Our information from a gentleman of this House who is 


interested in the oil business and who knows it from top to bot- 
| tom, and from others in the business, is that more than 9 out 
lof 10 wildeatters are individuals and partnerships, and only a 
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few corporations, a very limited number, indulge in wildcatting. 
A corporation will want Tom, Dick, and Harry, the individuals, 
to go out and take all of the risk in finding where oil and gas 
and lead and zinc are, and then the corporation buys it from 
these wildcatters. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. One objection made to the increase in 
excess-profits tax rates was that it bore too heavily on small 
corporations. Will the gentleman state whether that was taken 
eare of? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. We have taken care of the small cor- 
porations. In view of the fact that in many cases it has been 

he experience that the excess-profits tax under existing law 
tas borne too heavily on many small corporations with capital 
if $50,000 or less this provision was incorporated in the bill 

s a protection to them: 

. 302. That in the case of a corporation whose invested capital 
the taxable year is not more than $25,000, the tax imposed by 
ection 301 shall not be more than 35 per centum of the amount of 
iis net income for such year in excess of $3,000; and if its invested 
ital for the taxable year is more than $25,000 but not more tban 
:50,000, such tax shall not be more than 40 per centum of the amount 
its net income for such year in excess of $3,000. This section shall 

t apply to any corporation whose net income is more than $50,000. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. How large a proportion of the cor- 

orations are included under the war-profits tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. With no increase in the excess-profits tax 

ites, Dr. Adams, chairman of the Excess Profits Tax Advisory 
Board, who has given a great deal of study and examined thou- 

inds and thousands of corporation returns, declared in his 

stimony before us that 10 per cent of corporations would 

me in under the excess-profits tax method and 90 per cent 

ider the war-profits tax method. With the increased rates 
of the excess-profits tax in the bill perhaps 15.or 20 per cent 
would come under that and 80 or 85 per cent under the war- 
profits method. I now yield to the gentleman from Washing- 
Ton, 

Mr. MILLER of Washingten. According to the deduction as 
explained by the chairman, is not there a possibility under this 
law of corporations running to the greatest possible extent on 
borrowed capital? In other words, does not a corporation that 
can borrow money, and use as much borrowed money as it can 
handle, have a less rate of taxation than where the corpora- 
tion uses its own money? Is not there an inducement there to 


Spe 


borrow money? 
Mr. KITCHIN. No. Under the suggestion of the propo- 
sition of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Denison] there 


would be such a tendency. Under this bill there would not 
be that tendency. We prevent just exactly what the gentleman 
has in mind by not permitting them to include borrowed capital 
as invested capital; that is, they are not allowed to include 
horrowed capital as invested capital for the purpose of deter- 
mining the deduction. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. On the proposition of the allowance made 
on invested capital I desire to submit this question to the 
chairman, Take a corporation organized prior to 1911 with 

capital stock of $100,000. Suppose during the three prewar 
vears it has made less than 10 per cent. Subsequent to this 
it has out of its. accumulations invested in other property 
to the extent of, say, $50,000, say, in a mine. Would it be en- 
titled to eredit to the value of that $50,000 as a new invest- 
ment plus the original capital stock of $100,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. If they put in the original capital stock 
$100,000, and earned and accumulated a surplus of $50,000, and 
ut i¢ in a mine, the invested capital would be $150,000. But 
they took this $100,000 and put it in a mine or timber, 
ind in four or five years it increased in value $50,000, we would 
not allow them to include that $50,000 of unearned increment 
as enpital invested. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The actual value of the $50,000 additional 
property at the time of the investment would be included as 


time 


irt of the net investment? 
Mr. KITCHIN. What they actually put in the mine—not the 
unearned increment in the mine. If you bought a mine for 


$50,000 and held it for four or five years without doing arty- 
thing to or with it, and it was then worth $100,000, there would 
be an unearned increment of $50,000. 
invested capital, and it should not be, for the reason that if it be 
put in as invested capital the company ought to pay the 
neome tax and excess-profits tax on that $50,000. If such 
unearned profit or increment should be regarded as surplus or 
capital for the purpose of the deduction in reducing the tax, 
then that $50,000 eught to be subject to tax, the same as other 
profits and income, But corporations that hold that they should 
be allowed to treat such unearned increment or profit as capital 
er surphis for the purpose of deduction are epposed to a haw 
that ment or profit subject to the inc: 


* 
Dy 


would make such incre 


me 


That is not put in as} 


a 
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or excess-profits tax until the profit is realized by sale. It 
never allowed as part of invested capital nor made subject to 
tax until realized by sale. 

Mr. MORGAN. I would like to refer again to the statement 
made, to the effect that practically nine out of ten of all the 
wildcatting is done by individuals and not by corporations 

Mr. KITCHIN. That is our information. 

Mr. MORGAN. Now, I would like to know how reliable the 
gentleman’s information is. In my district—in my county, 
for instance, which is 100 miles away from production—there 
are, perhaps, half a dozen wells being driven there now, and I 
do not think a single one is being driven by an individual or a 
partnership. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The corporations driving for the well are 
oil operating or producing companies, are they not? 

Mr. MORGAN. Some of them are and some are not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nineteen-twentieths of the corporations 
digging wells are in the operating business, producing oil for 
the market, are they not? The gentleman will find it so. If 
so, they are taken care of, all losses are deducted from the income 
during the taxable year, but they are not what you call “ wiid- 
catters.” <A wildcatter, as I understand it, is a man who goes out 
to find a well. He may lose a thousand dollars before he strikes 
oil. When he makes a find he then sells it out to some operating 
corporation, which is to operate the well. Then he goes off and 
hunts for another one. That is what they call a “ wildcatter.” 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. HARDY. I have got a proposition along a new line, which 
I desire to submit to the gentleman. Does this bill in practice 
consider the sale of property owned by the individual as a part 
of his gross income? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the difference between what it cost him, 
if he has bought it since 1913, and what he sells it for, allowing 
for improvements, depreciation, and so forth, is part of his net 
income. 

Mr. HARDY. Let me propound this question: As I under- 
stand it, the net income is ascertained by subtracting what he 
paid for his property from what he sells it for if he bought 
after March 1, 1913? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; taking into consideration improvements, 
depreciation, and so forth. if he bought prior to March 1, 1913, 
it matters not what he paid, its value is taken as of March 1, 
1913' The difference between that value and’ what he sells it 
for is his net income or profit on the sale, 

Mr. HARDY. Let me make this inquiry: Suppose A bought 
a ship in May, 1913, for $100,000, and suppose B bought a ship 
just like it in 1916 and paid $200,000. Now, in 1918, A and B 
both sell those ships for $400,000—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, the man who paid $100,000 since 


is 


March 1, 1913, would pay an income tax on $300,000. He 
would be allowed a proper deduction for depreciation. And the 
man who paid $200,000 has made only $200,000, and he pays 


an income tax on $200,000. 
Mr. HARDY. Now, here is a transaction in exacily the same 
shape: A party wants to buy each ship. If one of them sells, 


he must pay taxes on $300,000 and the other on S200.) Is 
not that going to affect all trading? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If a man who paid only $100,000 for the 
ship and sold it for $400,000 was not taxed on his income or 
profit of $300,000, and the man who paid $200,000 and made 


$200,000 was not taxed on his profit or income of $200,000, and 


if it were net the law to tax a person on what he made in 
profits, then the whole principle of an income-tax law would 
fail. Suppose you are a lawyer and you make $50,000 a year 
and a lawyer across the street makes $25,000 a year. Do you 
think the lawyer that makes $25,000 a year ought to pay the 
same amount of income tax as you do? 

Mr. HARDY. That is correct, because you tax each of us on 
what we made during the year. Let me make this suggestion 


to you: Suppose two years ago you bought your home and you 
paid a price for it that was 50 per cent more than it was worth 
in 1913. Now, another man has owned his home all 1] 


bili ime, 
If each of you sell, why should one pay more tax to the Govern- 


ment than the other? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The one making the larger pb profit er in- 
come should pay the larger tax Why should we have ever de- 
clared time and time again for an income tax, for a tax on net 
profits or income? Why should Congress xo to the trouble of 
submitting an income-tax amendment to the States and the 


ifying it if you are not going to 
makes? I we 


States go to the treuble of rat 


that « , vylel 
he li a ith mula Si 


fax the prone or het inc = a 
the gentioman that we had an incometax law for while, back 
in: Clevelnnd’s tine, and if he will read the debates on the bill 
he will find that the question suggested was never seal there. 
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We had an income tax in 1913 that applies exactly to the cases 
the gentleman gives, as does this bill, and no man ever raised 
that objection. We had the income-tax law of 1916, applying to 
the case the gentleman gives, exactly like this bill, and nobody 
in that debate raised a question about it. Again, in 1917, we 
had a law applying to cases such as the gentleman cites, exactly 
like this bill, and nobody raised such objection then. Now, let 
me ask him this question again: If I am @ lawyer and make 
$50,000 a year, and you, as a lawyer, make $25,000 a year, 
should I pay the same amount of tax xs you? 

Mr. HARDY. Not at all. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Should I not pay more? 

Mr. HARDY. Do you consider it « protit if I have a home 
of 100 acres—— 

Mr: KITCHIN. Stand by your ship proposition. 

Mr. HARDY. We will take the same principle. You have a 
home right opposite me, and each of the homes consists of 
1G) acres, with a similar quality of land. I bought mine way 
back yonder— 

Mr. KITCHIN. It does not make any difference when you 
bought it. It is the profit. 

Mr. HARDY. You bought yours recently. 
change those places, is there any tax on that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. That specific question has never been pre- 
sented to the Treasury Department for a decision, and in all 
probability it would be very difficult to determine the income 
or profit in such a case. In my opinion there would be no tax 
in that case. 

Mr. HARDY. Yet you gave for your property twice as much 
2s I gave for mine. So you can pay ine the equivalent of twice 
us much as I gave for my land, but can not pay me in money, 
without paving the tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It all resolves itself into a question of 
whether you shall pay an income tax on pretits and how much 
were the profits. That is all there is to it. I do not care 
Whether it is ships, or lands, or houses, or dogs, or horses, or 
anything else. If you put $100,000 in a proposition and you 
get $200,000 out of it, making a clean net profit of $100,000, 
you pay a tax on that profit. If another man puts $150,000 in 
it and gets $200,000, he pays an income tax on his $50,000 net 
profit. 

Mr. HARDY. On the other hand, you and I have two tracts 
of Jand exactly alike. 1 do not see why you should be deemed 
to be getting more profit out of the sale of your land than I get 
out the sale of mine simply because you bought it before 
I did. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If you own one piece of land on one side of 
the round and TIT on the other, and you paid the same for that 
land as I paid for mine, and we both sell our land, and each 
ets $100,000 profit on it, our taxes will be the same. But if I 
sell for $50,000 less and make only $50,000 and you make 
$100,000, Io will pay on $50,000 profit and you will pay on 
$100,000 profit. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. In the one instance, where the 
property has been held for a long length of time, you fix the 
time this side of the adoption of the income tax and fix its 
value as of that time. The question of how long they held it 
does not enter into it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. If purchased before March 1, 1913, the 
time of the adoption of the constitutional income-tax amend- 
nent, the value is taken as of that date; if purchased since, the 
purchase price is the basis for ascertaining the profit. 

Mr. HARDY. Here are two pieces of property 

Mr. KITCHIN. Of course, up to March 1, 1913, all the profits 
accumulated are untaxed. Why? 
tax income without apportionment. The constitutional amend- 
ment did not go into effect until March 1, 1913. Therefore we 
provided in the income-tax act of 1918 that the value of prop- 
erty purchased prior to March 1, 1913, and the profits accumu- 
lated on the purchase of that piece of land up to March 1, 1913, 
ure exempt from taxes, for the reason that we did not have the 
power to levy an income tax prior to March 1, 19138. 

Mr. BLACK. Let us suppose that a man bought a piece of 
property on March 1, 1918, and that in the meanwhile it in- 
creased in value, say, 25 per cent, extending over a period of 
five years. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, 

Mr. BLACK. And he sells it. Now, does he have to pay on 
the 25 per cent, or is there any apportionment for one year? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. There is no apportionment. You have 
the benefit of improvements and depreciation and income, if 
any, from the property. 

Mr. BLACK. I simply wanted to know the method of con- 
struction, whether or not they apportioned it, 


Suppose we ex- 


Oo} 





Because we had no power to | 








Mr. KITCHIN,. I will say that it‘is a very late day for gentle- 


| men to raise this question for the first time since the income- 


i 


tax question was first before Congress away back in 1893 or 
1894. We have had several income-tax acts, and it would be 
strange now to question it because some gentleman thinks there 
is some little defect in it; it would be experimental and unwise 
to change the whole principle of the income tax. There may 
be a great deal in what the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] 
suggests, but I am unable to see it now. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. I do not think my colleague from 
Texas correctly understood the distinction as to time. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Perhaps that misled him. 

Mr. HARDY. TI say you are taxing one man twice as much 
as the other on the selling of the same kind of property at the 
same price. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If he makes twice as much profit, he should 
pay twice as much tax. 

Mr, HARDY. If their property is of equal value, they would 
have an equal profit in selling at an equal price. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Suppose the gentleman and I each bought 
the same number of shares of Bethlehem stock. I paid $50,000, 
he paid $100,000; we both sell for $200,000. Should I not pay 
a tax on my profit of $150,000, and should not the gentleman 
pay a tax on his profit of $100,000? I do not understand the 
point of the gentleman from Texas. It may be my own fault, 
and I am afraid that the gentleman from Texas may not under- 
stand me. It may be my own dullness that prevents me from 
understanding exactly what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. HARDY. I think I have made it clear. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think the gentleman made it clear on the 
ship proposition. I understood that clearly. 

Mr. HARDY. , We will take the home proposition, where the 
two pieces of property are exactly alike, with the same improve- 
ments. They are worth exactly the same money on the market. 
But by this provision you make the one that has been owned 
the longest worth a great deal less, because you tax the sale of 
it a great deal more. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We do not tax the sale of it at all, except 
the stamp tax. We tax the profits, whatever they are, big or 
little. It is not a question how long it is owned, but how much 
net profits in the sale when the sale was made. 

Mr. HARDY. Of these two men, each selling his tract of 
land for $10,000, one of them gave $8,000 and the other paid 
$5,000, one will pay to the Government more tax than the 
other, though it looks to me that each of them has done pre- 
cisely the same thing. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
tion I gave, both of us 


So, in the Bethlehem stock illustra- 
did precisely the same thing, only one 
made more profit than the other. What does the gentleman 
think the constitutional amendment meant when it declared 
that Congress can levy tax on incomes from whatever source 
derived ? 

Mr. HARDY. Will not the gentleman let me ask bim the 
question I wanted to ask? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Does not that render the man’s property less 
valuable if he has had it a long time? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not see it. He is entitled to allowances 
for improvements, depreciations, and so forth. He also gets the 
benefit of all incomes or profits from the property while he 
owned it. If he makes more profit, he pays more tax. If 1 
own a piece of property and the sale of it is taxed, and the tax 
last year was 2 per cent on the sale, and we passed a law in- 
creasing it to 12 or 15 or 20 per cent, the sale value may be 
lessened to the extent of the incrense because there must be a 
larger tax paid on it. Such lessening in value would apply to 
every kind of a tax. 

Mr. HARDY. Then you make that tax unequal between these 
two tracts of land. How is it fair to do that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. There is no inequality unless every tax or 
increase of tax works an inequality. How else would you levy 
an income tax on the profits? We have been doing it that way 
sinee 1918. 

Mr. HARDY. I would not levy an inequitable tax if [ could 
not levy an equitable one. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will draw up an ameud- 
ment and submit it to me, I will have the committee consider 
it, because I feel sure there must be some merit in it, otherwise 
the gentleman from Texas would not propose it. I think the 
gentleman would not make a suggestion that did not have merit 
in it, though I must candidly confess that I am unable to see 
at this time much in it. 

Mr. HARDY. I find that- many men to-day who have had 


property a goed while hesitate to sell it because what they 
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regard only as an advance in price in proportion to the gene 
ise in prices is to be taxed as profits in case they sell. 
Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. That is the fault of the tax; not of any 
special provision, but of the general principle of the tax itself. 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will now vield to the gentleman from 
"exas | Mr. Bi ANTON 3 
Mr, ee In what is known as the Caddo oil fiek 


Ranger oil field in Te 


the seis ‘stead law 


of the lands were 
those lands very 


or 
nnder 


xXas many 
s and for 


taken up 
little money 


is paid yours ago. But since March, 1918, since oil has been 
ound in ig section, what is known as “oil bonuses” have 
been paid; lease has been made each year as high as $1,000 
an acre in some cases. Is that $1,000-acre lease considered 
profit on the land? Does it come under this tax? Is it an 


ecumulation on that land? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. You pay 
vou lease it for $1,000, that 
ou would rent out a tract of 

Mr. BLANTON. 


$1,000. 
just 


If 
if 


the income on the 
goes into your income 
land or building. 

Then the sublessees receive higher profits? 


its 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; and if they would sell it again-—— 

Mr, BLANTON. The owner's first lease is not profit? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. If I rented out a farm one year for 
1400 and the next year rented it for $5,000, the rent received as 


ish would go into my gross income receipts for the taxable year 
which received. 

Mr. BLANTON. The 
ceives one-eighth royally 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

i as part of his income 
Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. 
oo KITCHIN. Yes. 

HASTINGS. He pay 


royalty he receives is profit? He re- 
on the oil. 

The amount received as royalty 
for the taxable year. 

will the gentiema 


soe S 
(Chairman, 


n vield? 


s tax on the bonus? 


=a KITCHIN, “Yes: whether it is part of the product or the 
price; that is part of his income. 

Mr. GANDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GANDY. I wanted to ask the gentleman in regard to oil 
prospecting, to which reference has been made, I do not know 

hat the situation is in other parts of the country, but in the 
Wvoming fields, just west of where I live, cert: tinly the per- 


contauge of 19 out of 20, as between private individuals and cor- 
i will not apply. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Those are what eall “ wildeatters ’ 
Mr. GANDY. Yes; “wildcatters. Practically every 
‘led in that field is drilled by a small corporation. 


porations, 
you 


” 


well 


Mir. KITCHIN. Is that small corporation engaged in the 
husiness of operating wells and producing oil, or is its sole busi- 
ness of going out and finding wells to sell them to other 
l? ple? 

Mr. GANDY. If they find oil, they may sell it. But these | 


are not subsidiary corporations. Perhaps a dozen of them are 


located in my city. Now, I want to ask this question, so that 
there will be no doubt about it. I presume the chairman of 
the committee is familiar with the way in which “ wildcat” 


companies are floated. 
to be familiar with it. At least a 
to be interested, have told me about 


companies and prospecting 
Mr. KITCHIN. I ought 


hundred persons, claiming 


this business since January, 1917. I think I know how to 
operate one ight now, how to get up one, how to drive a well, 
and almost where they are. Go ahead. 

Mr. GANDY. Taking a concern with $100,000 capitalization, 


as it practically always does. As- 
$10,000 and takes the $10,000 and 
If they do not find 
sut if they do find oil, 
the stock having floated 


the stock selling below par, 
that the company sells 
out and puts it into development. 
any oil, that is the end of the company. 
there having been a $10,000 investment, 


ime 


—OCS 


below par, on what basis would you figure your income tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Does the gentleman mean the man who is 
going to operate the well? 

Mr. GANDY. Assuming that the company went right on 
with it and became an operating company after the wildcat 


period ? 
Mr, KITCHIN. Then, there would be 10 per cent 
onsall the money it put into the well ane tmprovements. 


deducted 
What- 


ever it lost in the taxable year, whether driving for wells or 
otherwise, would be deducted from the gross income, Now, if 
the gentleman will turn to the depletion provision, section 234, 
subdivision 9—it is also in other sections of the bill, as it 
applies to individuals and corporations—he will find that the 
depletion provision takes care of meritorious cases, 

Mr. GANDY. I just want to make the observation that wild- 
catting for off and the development of new mines are hazardous 
undertakings 
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Mr. KITCHIN, Of 


‘ourse they are. 

Mr. GANDY. I am not clear from reading the bill that we 
are going to take practically all the prefits that come io the 
few who make a success of but if we are going to do that, 
then we certainly will stop the development of mineral re 
sources in this country. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If the gentleman will turn to page 38 of the 
bill, section 234, he will find the language there about as clear 

is I can state it. I will read it: 

(9) (a) In the case of oil and gas welis a reasonable allowance f 
actual reduction in flow and production, to be ascertained not by th 
flush flow but by the settled production or regular flow; (b) in the case 
of mines t reasonable allowance for depletion; (c) in the case of mines, 
on and gas wells, a reasonab wance for d ciation of improv 
ments ; ch reasonable allowance in all the above cases to be made 
according to the peculiar conditions in each case and under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by the commissioner with the approval of 
the Secretary. 

The gentlemen interested in these enterprises desire Con- 
gress itseif to do that which impossible—to pass a law that 
in advance of any knowledge of such peculiar conditions as 
surround each case would relieve each case from exceptional 
hardship. The law can not do that. Somebody must do that, 
but not Congress. We can not pass a law that can reach and 
relieve of itself each particular, peculiar case. You must take 
the peculiar conditions surrounding each particular case. Con- 
gress can not do that, so we put this power in the discretion 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and we have also 
provided in this bill for the creation of a tax advisory board 
to pass upon these exceptional cases. Take corporation A, 
which would have such peculiar conditions surrounding it 
particular business that it would be a hardship to collect the 
tax with only the allowance of the 10 per cent deduction if 
goes before the commissioner and at its request its case cun 
be put up to the Advisory Board. The Advisory Board ani 
the commissioner will consider the peculiar merits of its case 

and if they find it is a case in which an exceptional hardship 

will be caused they can relieve it by this depletion and dep 
ciation provision. 

Mr. GANDY. I do not think the gentleman quite gets t) 
point I am making. The matter of depletion or the matter of 


depreciation applies to a going concern, an old concern, Her 


iS a new concern, 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right Here is concern you said had 
an capital of $100,000. If it ae it in property and seld 
it for $10,000, it would not pay anything, as there would he no 
profit—no income. 

Mr. GANDY. It went inte business on the basis j S , 
$10,000, 3 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GANDY. If the compa 5 has struc no ol then it 
gone to smash, as we say; but if it does strike oil, then its 
property at once becomes valuable. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Becomes worth $100,000. 

Mr, GANDY. More than that, or you can use that figure 

Mr. KITCHIN. And it continues to operate. 

Mr. GANDY. As those companies usually do, the wildeatter 
sells out. The chairman of the committee was correct when he 
said that the going concern, the big oil concern, is not a wild- 
catter. That is the one that buys the property after the wild 
catter gets out. After the littie man gets out, then the going 
concern, the big company, gets the well 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GANDY. The wildcatter sells his property. Overnight, 


by striking oil, the property has advanced in price. 


Mr. KITCHIN. Instead of operating he sells, 

Mr. GANDY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN, For S100,000% 

Mr. GANDY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. And he paid $106,000? 

Mr. GANDY. He invested $10,000 in this development 

Mr. KITCHIN. The property cost him $10,000 and he sells 
it for $100,000. I think he would pay the tax on the difference 
If I buy a herd of cattle or any other kind of property for 
$10,000 and sell it for $100,000, and thereby make a clear profit 


$90,000, I pay an income t: though I 


ol 


ix on $90,000, may have 
lost money every year I was in the cattle business before that 
time. Why should I not pay on what I made that year? An 
individual would not pay eny excess-profit tax on that, only an 
income tax. A corporation would pay both an income amd an 
excess profit on such transaction, as the excess and war 
profits tax only applies ‘porations, 1 to individuals o 
partnerships. 

Mr. GANDY. Then t! fect of this would be that wildeatting 


ould he done Ey) private ind vidu ils 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Would not the gentleman think that it was 
good public policy for the wildeatter to operate as an individ- 
ual or partnership instead of as a corporation? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I want to invite your atiention to subdivi- 
sion 4 of the same section. Suppose this was a going corporation 
and it drilled a lot of wells, would not subdivision 4 apply to it— 
* losses sustained and charged off during the taxable year, and 
not compensated for by insurance or otherwise” ? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I said that if losses are had during the tax- 
able year they would be deducted. The gentleman is right. 

Mr. BORLAND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. Before the gentleman gets off from the ex- 
cess-profit tax I want to say that I noticed some time ago an 
interview with a prominent publie man in which he said that the 
excess-profit tax was an absurdity. I have not gathered that 
from the very clear explanation of the gentleman from North 
Carolina, but what is the basis of that criticism, if the gentle- 
man knows? It came from a very responsible public man. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The public man to whom the gentleman refers 
who was reported as saying that this bill was a mess of absurdi- 
ties? 

Mr. BORLAND. Yes; and practically unworkable and im- 
practicable; that was the inference of it. 

Mr. IKITCHIN. I regret that the gentleman from Missouri has 
asked me the question. I did see—and I hope I shall be per- 
fectly parliamentary—in the Washington Post yesterday morn- 
ing 2 purported interview or expression from a distinguished 
Senator—Senator Smoor, of Utah—in which he is reported as 
saying that this bill was “a mass of absurdities,” that it was 
intended “to hit as few voters as possible,” or, in other words, 
that this bill was an absurdity from beginning to end; that the 
Ways and Means Committee, the 23 members, Republicans and 
Deniocrats, who framed it, in this erisis of our country, when 
this Government so urgently needs $8,000,000,000 in taxes to 
help maintain itself in its present death struggle, wrote this 
bill, using practically every minute of three or four months of 
labor devoted to it, not with the interest of the Government and 
the country in their minds and hearts, but with the thought and 
purpose of getting more votes for themselves or their party in 
the coming election, and as a result of such labor and selfish 
intentions present as a bill a mass of absurdities. I do not 
sive credence to such a report in the Washington Post or any 


other metropolitan paper; and for Senator Smoor, whom I 
know well and for whom I have great admiration, I want to 
deny that and say that such a statement did not- come and 


eould not come from any man worthy of a seat in the United 
States Senate, much less from as distinguished and able and 
courteous 2 gentleman as Senator Smoor is. He has been in 
the Senaie for years; he knows the comity between the House 
and the Senate; he knows what courtesy should exist between 
the two bodies and between their respective committees and 
Members. It is impossible for Senator Smoor to have made 
such an unbecoming, I might say, almost brutal, remark with 
respect to a bill raising $8,000,000,000 to help to win this war, 
2 bill that is the result of the hardest labor, the most careful 
study and thought, and the most diligent research of which the 
Ways and Means Committee was capable—a committee consist- 


ing of 23 Members, Democrats and Republicans, of this House. I 
refute the assertion or imputation that Senator Smoor ever 


gave utterance to any such statement. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Chairman, I do not want 
to make a point of order-——— 

Mr. KITCHIN. I want to finish my statement. 
the Senator said any such thing. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Perhaps it was unfair to the 
committee, but I think it is in order at this point to say, 
although I do not wish to make the point of order, that the gen- 
tleman is not preceeding in order when he reflects on a member 
of another body. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Reflects! I reflecting! Why, the article in 
the Post is a reflection upon a Senator. I am exonerating, de- 
fending him against such reflection. I am simply saying that 
neither Senator Sstoor nor any other Senator made or could 
make such a statement. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. The gentleman having made 
that statement, I make the point of order that it is not in order 
in this House to mention the name of a Senator. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I withdraw the name of Senator Smoor. If 
the friends of Senator Smoor do not desire ne to exonerate him 
in the Heu from this unjust and unfair imputation in the 


Post—— 


I deny that 


LO 
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Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. It is improper and out of 
order for the gentleman in the House to mention the name of a 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, has it come to this, gentlemen, that the 
state of the Senate is such that it is unparliamentary and in- 
decent to mention in this respectable body the name of a Sen- 
ator? [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCH'™N. I yield for a question. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. My understanding is, Mr. Chairman. from 
the question asked by the gentleman from Missouri, that this 
was a newspaper report? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I understand that if a Senator or a Mem- 
ber of the House makes a statement in the newspapers, not on 
the floor, that that statement may be criticized and referred to 
in either House. Is not that true? 

Mr, KITCHIN, That may be true, but I am not criticizing. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I want to know if that is true. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is true, as the Chair understands it. 
The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. I understand the gentleman 
thoroughly. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I have not criticized Senator Smoor. In my 
judgment he has said nothing worthy of criticism. I believe 
him to be incapable of saying what he is reported to have said. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. If he said it, it was said to a newspaper 
reporter and it can be referred to here. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am a doubting Thomas. He has to come 
to me and say, “ Kircnin, I did say it,” before I will believe 
it. I will tell you why Senator Smoor and no other Senator 
said 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mor. Chairman, I renew the 
point of order and insist upon it. I have no objection to the 
gentleman’s refuting an article in the newspaper, provided he 
does not refer to a Senator of the United States by name. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it offends the House or any gentleman in 
the House, or any rule or custom or precedent of the House, to 
mention in courteous terms the name of a Senator, I shull not 
refer again to any name, 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That is all that is necessary. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will settle the matter, I promise the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that I will not refer to the Senator. 

Mr, MOORE of Pennsylvania. Very well. The gentleman 
can proceed and deny the statement in the newspaper. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will not refer to a Senator. I am very 
sorry the matter has been brought up. Since it is up, I repe:it 
that no Senator could make such a statement. Such a state- 
ment could come only from a character who in times when 
there is nothing at stake before the people except political 
spoils, when the only issue is who shall divide out the offices, 
would shine the brightest, the most scintillating star in the 
firmament, but who in times like this, when the Nation has its 
life at stake, when the Government demands all that is in one’s 
heart and soul and mind for the service of his country, would 
become a poor, pale, enfeebled, insignificant, and dimly flickering 
satellite, unable to emit light enough for its own little pathway. 
[Applause and laughter.] Certainly no Senator said it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. KINKAID. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. KINKAID. Will the gentleman from North Carolina 
advise me whether the use of the word “ mines,” in subdivisions 
(b) and (c) of section 9, covers potash lakes, such as are found 
in Nebraska and elsewhere in the West? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am under the impression that it would 
cover potash, because potash is a mineral and, in a way, is 
mined, 

Mr. KINKAID. As a placer mine? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. We are considering that proposition 
and desire to insert a provision that will take care of that, if 
this does not. I think it requires the consideration of the com- 
mittee and the House. When we get to the five-minute rule for 
amendment we will try to have the proposition taken care of. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. There has been considerable com- 
ment in my part of the country at least about the discrimina- 
tion between the way partnerships engaged in small business 
are treated under the present law and corporations. Can the 
gentleman tell me whether the income tax that is charged 
against individuals will just about compensate for the war- 





Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


” 


profits tax that is charged against corporations? 











Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman will observe that in this 
bill, on account of that very inequality or discrimination which 
exists under existing law, against individuals and partnerships 
in the same business, while not intended, in favor of corpora- 
tions, we exclude partnerships and individuals from the excess- 
profits tax. Including paying the largely increased surtax and 
normal tax proposed in this bill individuals and partnerships, 
if we put them in the excess and war profits provisions, would 
in a large majority of cases pay a great deal more taxes in the 
same business on the same profit and on the same invested 
capital than corporations would. 

Mr. SNOOK. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman referred in talk- 
ing about the oil and gas business to the advisory tax board. 
Is this board of five intended to sit as a court? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; simply as an advisory board to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Questions will be referred to 
them, and they will make their recommendations to the com- 
missioner. 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. VOIGT. Will this combination tax proposed by the com- 
mittee raise as much money as the 80 per cent tax recommended 
by the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This will raise more. We will raise $200,- 
000,000 more on account of the increase in the excess-profits 
tax rates over that in existing law, which the Secretary urged 
us to retain. As I have said before, the Secretary and other 
Treasury officials heartily approve of the combination tax in 
the bill, We only differ as to the rates in the excess-profits 
tax provision. ; 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the income tax on profits made by sales 
of property—real, personal, or mixed—apply to sales made 
before the passage of this law. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman means if made in 1918? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Whether made before or after this becomes 
a law? 

Mr. KITCHIN. To profiis on sales made in 1918; yes. The 
tax provisions of the bill apply to the calendar year 1918. It is 
made the first taxable year under the bill. 

Mr. HARDY. What is the meaning of the second clause on 
page 8 of the print of the bill which is printed as House Docu- 
ment No, 1267 respecting inventory? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman has been talking about the 
income tax, and our subject at present is the excess-profits tax. 

Mr. HARDY. I beg the gentleman's pardon for getting out 
of place. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I am not complaining. Is this what the gén- 
tleman refers to 

That whenever in the opinion of the commissioner the use of inven- 
tories is necessary in order clearly to determine the income of any 
taxpayer— 

Is that it? 

Mr. HARDY. So the gentleman will get my idea in mind, 
under (b), just above that— 
in the case of property acquired on or after that date, (1) the cost 
thereof; or (2) the inventory value, if the inventory is made in accord- 
ance with section 202, 

Mr. KITCHIN. 


loss— 


That is the basis for determining gain or 


(a) In the ease of property acquired before March 1, 1913, the 
fair market price or value of such property as of that date; and 

(b) In the case of property acquired on or after that date, (1) the 
cost thereof; or (2) the inventory value, if the inventory is made in 
necordance with section 202. 


Inventories are necessary in the case of merchandising and 
manufacturing concerns in order to determine gain or loss for 
the taxable year. It does not apply to isolated transactions, 
nas where I buy a piece of land or a ship for $100,000 and sell 
it for $200,000. You have to have inventories to ascertain the 
profits in the mercantile and manufacturing and like businesses, 

Mr. FIARDY. These two methods, then, would not apply to 
land or to purchases straight out? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. 

Mr. HARDY. But to certain cases of which the gentleman 
has spoken? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

i was interrupted before I could finish my consecutive state- 
nent as to the war-profits tax. I will return to it now. As 
Some gentlemen who are interested in the question have come 
In since, I wiil repeat some things I said this morning. 
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If in calculating under the war-profits method it be found 
that the prewar earnings or profits, plus 10 per cent on new 
capital put in since the prewar period, do not amount to as 
much as 10 per cent of the invested capital for the taxable 
year, the corporation is allowed under the bill a war-profit 
deduction of 10 per cent of the invested capital for the taxable 
year. If the prewar earnings or profits, plus 10 per cent on 
new capital put in since, exceed 10 per cent of the invested 
capital for the taxable year, the corporation is entitled to the 
amount of such prewar earnings or profits, plus the 10 per cent 
on new capital, as a prewar-profit deduction ; but if in computing 
the tax under this method, with the 10 per cent minimum de- 
duction, or the deduction of the actual prewar earnings or 
profits, plus the 10 per cent on new capital put in since, it be 
found that the tax would be less than in computing it under 
the excess-profits method, then the tax must be computed and 
paid under the excess-profits method, since that yields the larger 
tax. 

We recommended this alternative system to catch corporations 
that would pay little or no tax under the war profits-tax method. 
The tax will have to be computed by both methods and then 
the tax will be paid according to the method that will yield the 
highest tax. Each corporation has, in addition to this deduction 
of so much per cent on its capital or of its prewar earnings, 2 
specific deduction of $3,000. That does not amount to much in 
the case of the larger corporations, but to the little corporations 
from $5,000 up to $50,000 capital it is a great benefit. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If they pay an excess-profits tax equivalent 
to the surtax and normal tax the other taxes—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. The turtax only applies to individual in- 


comes, 

Mr. HAUGEN. Suppose it is an individual. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Individuals are excluded from the excess- 
profits tax, because the individual's income is subject to the 
income, normal, and surtax, and he would pay a great deal 
more tax than the corporation doing the same kind of business 
with same capital and making same profits if his income was 
also made subject to the war-profits or excess-profits tax. In 
inost cases the normal tax and surtax paid by the individual 
are more than the income and excess or war profits tax paid 
by a corporation making the same profit or income. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield on one point? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Pr, BLACK. In removing the individuals and partnerships 
from the excess-profits tax prevision, will that offer any induce- 
ment to corporations to surrender their charter and go in as 
individuals or partnerships? 

Mr. KITCHIN.. I think not. 

Mr. BLACK. I was just wondering if it would. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Some economists who have given some 
thought to the question and had some experience in the opera- 
tion of corporate business think that it would not be a bad idea 
to induce a lot of small corporations to dissolve and go into 
partnerships or individual businesses. Certainly, if we had it 
the other way it would induce every individual and most every 
partnership, especially the large ones, to incorporate and to do 
business as a corporation instead of as an individual or partners 
ship, which would be economically unsound and bad as a matter 
of public policy. 

Mr. HAUGEN. The corporation is subject to excess-profits 
tax. Suppose a dividend has been declared and the individual 
is then subject 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. HAUGEN. And he is caught. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; but he has to receive an income of 
$5,000 and over to be caught with the surtax, because dividends 
are not subject to the normal tax of 12 per cent. 

Mr. HAUGEN. But are subject to the surtax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsvivania. Will the 
a question there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In the judgment of the «en- 
tleman, who has done much figuring upon this question, which 
system—the alternative, the excess-profits, and war-profits tay 
as understood and advocated by the gentleman, or the war- 
profits tax as it was originally suggested by the department— 
would raise the most revenue? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman means a straight, distinctive 
~var-profits tax with the 80 per cent rate we have in the bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Yes, 





To the surtax. 


gentleman yield for 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I would say that as I, as well as the com- 
tmitiee, understood, the suggestion for a distinctive war-profits 
tax with an SO per cent rate was made to the committee by Mr. 
Leflingwell, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and by the Sec- 


retary. Such a tax would probably raise more revenue for 1918 
ihan any one method that has been suggested, but it would 


seriously cripple many businesses and, in my opinion, ruin some. 
In many industries that were suffering from depression during 
the prewar period the deduction would be entirely too low and 
the tax with such small deduction would be too high, and in 
1919 and thereafter there would be much less income tax, 
and therefore less tax collections. But when you allow the rea- 
sonable and necessary deductions, as is provided in the bill, the 
slternative system, under the bill, will produce by far the larger 
amount of revenue. I should add that my understanding is that 
both the Secretary and Mr. Leffingwell approve the deductions 
snd the alternative system in the bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. That being the opinion of the 
centleman, which apparently was sustained by our committee, 
there remains now for the Treasury Department in the admin- 
istration of this law the alternative of applying the excess-profits 
advocated by the gentleman from North Carolina, or the 

ar-profits tax, as advocated by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

hichever produces the most revenue? 

Mr. KITCHIN,. I think, f am confident, that with the bill in 
its present shape we will produce more revenue by the alter- 
system in the bill, the war-profits and excess-profits 
ods, than either by the straight excess-profits tax which 
the committee in the first instance decided to incorporate in 
ihe bill or by a war-profits tax alone. The straight excess- 
profits tax at first tentatively agreed on by the committee would 
have produced more revenue than the suggestions first sent to 
the committee in typewritten form by the Treasury Department. 

I will say, too, in this connection, that, while the metropolitan 
press has denounced, ridiculed, misrepresented, and condemned 
the committee, and especially its chairman, because the com- 
mittee, as it claimed, would not follow the sugyestions of the 
Secretary of the Treasury in writing into the bill a war-profits 
fax, such misrepresentation and denunciation being especially 
indulged in by the Wall Street Journal, the New York Times, and 
ihe New York World, the fact is—and it so appears in its hear- 
ings and records-—that the committee had 10 days or two weeks 
before the war-profits telegram of Mr, MeAdoo to me, or before 
he appeared before the committee, after finding that we could 
ct the amount of revenue from a strictly excess-profits tax 
without throwing too great a burden upon the smaller corpora- 
tions, on motion of the gentleman from Georgia, Judge Crisp, de- 
cided to incorporate the alternative method now in the bill—the 
war-profit method or the excess-profits method, whichever would 
yield the higher revenue. Just think of the amount of printer’s 
ink and print paper that, in these times of high-price print 
paper and ink, was lost in that two weeks of cartooning and 
denunciation and misrepresentation of us for not doing that 
Which we had already done! 

Mr. MOORRE of Pennsylvania. If, therefore, it should appear 
that a large corporation should escape under the war-profits 
tax by reason of its prewar profits compared with postwar 
profits, then the excess profits would apply and it would not be 
permitted to escape? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. No. The gentleman is correct. 
Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Since many gentlemen who 


were not present when the gentleman from North Carolina was 
discussing the matter have inquired about this, may I be per- 
mitted in his time to call attention to section 301, on page 24 of 
this bill, which sets out this alternative plan? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Surely. I explained that several times in 
my remarks this morning. But since there are many gentie- 
men here now that were not present then, I will be glad for the 
ventleman to read the section now. 

Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. In section 301 it is provided: 

That in lieu of the tax imposed by Title II of the revenue act of 191T, 
but in addition to the other taxes imposed by this act, there shall 
(except as otherwise provided in section 305) be levied, collected, and 
paid ior each taxable year upon the net income of every corporation, a 
tax computed according to whichever of the two following methods yields 
the higher amount of tax in the case of such corporation: (a) The war- 
profits method specified in Part III of this title, or (b) the excess-profits 
method specified in Part IV of this title. 

It seems to me, if the gentleman will permit, if Members of 
the House who are interested will refer to that section, they 
will get a full understanding of this alternative method, 

Mr. STERLING of Ulinois. I thought the question asked by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] geve a wrong 
impression, but I think this last section explains it. The Treas- 


ury Department would apply whichever method would produce 
They will not apply 


the most revenue to each particular case, 
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one method or another to the entire country, but will apply to 
each particular case that which will produce the most revenue 
in that particular case. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; that is correct. There are the two 
methods, the excess-profits method and the war-profits method, 
and computation will be made in case of every corporation by 
the two methods, and by whichever method the tax is larger the 
tax will be computed and paid under that method. Say that the 
tax computed in a given case by the war-profits method is 
$100,000. They will then compute the tax by the excess-profits 
method; and say that the tax computed under that would be 
$101,000, then the corporation, under the law, must pay $101,000 
instead of the $100,000; or vice versa if under the war-profits 
method the tax computed was $101,000 and under the excess- 
profits method $100,000, it would have to pay the $101,000, as 
that is the larger tax. Neither the Secretary of the Treasury 
nor any other man in the Treasury Department has any discre- 
tion at all. It is compulsory. 

Mr. KINKAID. Then there is no legal discretion about its 
it is mandatory? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is a matter of computation. 
matical and it is mandatory. 

Mr. MAPES. Will that necessitate each corporation making 
out two returns? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not at all. 
will go in on the same return. 

Mr. DOREMUS. It will all go in one return. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. It is very easy. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the corporation making the return and the 
department can at a glance tell, without calculation, which 
method would yield the larger tax and, therefore, under which 
the tax would be paid. 

We have taken care of the smaller corporations and provided 
a specific provision for this purpose. I discussed this before in 
answer to a question of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
but will repeat it here. You will find that the corporations 
that are now paying under the highest brackets are the little 
corporations of $10,000, $12,000, $15,000 and $20,000, and up to 
$60,000 invested capital. A great many of these corporations 
now pay more than 40 per cent under the present law, and 
some 50 per cent of their total income, because their income 
depends not so muci® on the nmount of capital invested—and 
having small capital their deductions are small—as on the pers 
sonal activities of the managers and stockholders of the small 
corporation; so that we provide that in the case of a corpora. 
tion with « capital stock that does not exceed $20,000 the excess- 
profit or war-profit tax in no ease shall exceed 35 per cent of 
its net income, and a corporation whose capital invested ex- 
ceeds $25,000 and does not exceed $50,000 the excess-profit or 
war-profit tax shall in no case exceed 40 per cent of its tetal 
net income. 


It is mathe- 


They can do it very easily. 


All 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I understood the gentleman to say that the 
corporations are subject to the war-profits or excess-profits tax 
and not to the surtax, and the individuals and partnerships are 
subject to the surtax and not to the excess or war-profits tax. 
There seems to be quite a discrimination against one and in 
favor of the others. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; there is not 

Mr. HAUGEN. ‘Take, for instance, a corporation with an 
excess profit of $200,000. In that case the tax would be 80 per 
cent, or $160,000, 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the war-profits method the rate is 80 
per cent on all profits in excess of the deductions, and the de- 
ductions are dependent on the amount of prewar earnings and 
per centum of capital invested, but as to the excess-profits 
method you find the capital invested for purpose of the de- 
ductions and—— 

Mr. HAUGEN. After all the deductions have been made the 
tax is $160,000, or 80 per cent on $200,000. Suppose the cor- 
poration had declared a dividend of $40,000. If the stock« 
holder’s income is $40,000 he would be taxed with $8,795 more, 
which would make it $168,795. In the case of an individual 
with an excess profit of $200,000 he is taxed only $101,095, ac- 
cording to the tables here. I do not bring the matter up for the 
purpose of criticizing the bill, but to get an explanation of a 
seeming discrepancy, and if it exists to provide a proper remedy 
for it. 

Mr. KITCHIN. On first reading of the tables in our report 
to which the gentleman evidently refers in his figures, one 
would be apt to get the impression of the gentleman, but an 
analysis of the provisions of the bill will dissipate such impres- 
sion, The figures given by the gentleman are confusing and 














misleading in their relation to the operation of the excess 
profits tax under the bill and signify nothing, as the amount of 
excess profits and the amount of the tax are dependent upon 
other essential facts and figures which the gentleman in his 


proposition fails to give. No calculation ean be made as to the 
amount of the tax unless the amount of invested capital and 
the per cent of profits on such capital be first ascertained, as 
the rates of the excess-profits tax are graduated according to 
the amount of profits—the per cent of profits—made on the 
invested capital, So the simple giving $200,000 as the amount 
of excess profits means nothing as it relates to the amount of 
the tax. Two hundred thousand dollars may be the excess 
profits on 9, 10, 15, 20, 30, or 50 per cent or more of profits on 
invested capital; it mmay be the excess profits on a net income 
of $400,000, $800,000, or $1,000,000, or more or less, or it may 
represent the amount of excess profits on a capital invested of 
$500,000, $1,000,000, 810,000,000, or $50,000,000, or more or less. 
As I said, the amount of excess profits and the amount of the 


tax are dependent solely on the amount of profits—ihe per cent | 


of profits—made on the amount of invested capital. The rates 
are graduated according to the amount of per cent of profits 
made on capital invested. Both the amount of invested capital 
and the amount of per cent of protits must be ascertained be- 
fore you can begin to ealculate the tax, Let us take a 
With the essential facets and see how the income and exvess- 
profits taxes of a corporation work out in comparison wiih the 
income taxes——normal tax and surtax—of an individual and a 
partnership. Remember the partnership, as such, pays no tax, 
but each member of the partnership makes an individual re- 
turn and includes in such return his part of the earnings of 
the partnership for the taxable year. whether distributed or not. 

Now, take a corporation with $2,000,000 of invested capital. 
If it makes a 10 per cent profit, or $200,000, the figure given by 
the gentleman, it would pay an excess-profits tax of $12,950 and 
an income tax of $28,050, er a total tax of $41,000, while an 
individual on a like amount of income or profits would pay, in 
income taxes alone, $101,005, and the partners, in a partnership 
of two members, would pay in income taxes alone the sum of 
878,190. If it makes 15 per cent, or $300,000 profits, the cor- 
poration would pay an excess-profits tax of $47,950 and an in- 
come tax of $37,807, or a total tax of $85,757, while an individual 
making a like profit or net income would pay in income taxes 
alone the sum of $165,095, and the members of the partnership 
would pay as income taxes the sum of $140,190. If it makes 20 
per cent, or $400,000, the corporation would pay an excess-profits 
tax of $97,950 and an income tax of $45,307, or a total tax of 
3148,257, while the individual on a like amount of net income or 
profit would pay in income taxes alone the sum of $231,095, and 
the members of the partnership would pay in income taxes 
qlone the sum of S202,190. This caleulation as to the excess 
taxes is under the excess-profits method, as the gentleman's 
proposition and question were directed to the excess-profits tax, 
The income tax of the corporation is computed on a 15 per cent 
rate basis, assuming that half its earnings would be distributed 
hearing the 12 per cent rate and half carried to surplus bearing 


case 


the 18 per cent rate, under the bill, making an average of 15 per | 


cent on the total earnings. Now, as to the taxes—the surtax— 
which the stockholders would pay on the dividend received by 
them, which is also raised by the gentleman’s question. Divi- 
dends received are not subject to the nermal tax, but only sub- 
ject to the surtax. The amount of surtax paid by a stockholder, 
or whether he would pay any, would depend upon the amount 
of dividend he received and the amount of his net income, 
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Many dividends would pay no surtax as the amount received | 


by each shareholder would not be large enough or the net in- 


come of the shareholder would not be large enough to bring it | 


within the surtax class. 


The surtax rates begin only on net | 


incomes in excess of $5,000, and is then graduated according to | 


the amount of the incomes from 2, 3, 7, 10, 15, 20, 25 per cent, and 
on up to 65 per cent on the excess over $5,000,000. Therefore 
it is impossible to make calculation as to the amount of surtaxes 
which would be paid on dividends, unless we knew the amount 
distributed to each stockholder, the amount of net income of 
each stockholder, and ascertain the rate, if any, each dividend 
would take. But including surtaxes on dividends the individual 
would in many cases, a majority of cases, pay more in income 
taxes alone than the corporation in income and excess-profits 
taxes. It is clear from the illustrations I have given relative to 
the large amount of income taxes to which individuals and part- 
ners are subject as compared to the income tax and excess-profits 
tax, combined, which corporations will pay, that it would be a 
cruel diserimination and injustice to individuals and members 
of a partnership to make them further subject to the excess- 
profits or war-profits tax. 





GOI 


li 


is too lar 


seems that large majority of cases, there 
bill as it is between the tax on 
the incomes of individuals and the tax on the incomes of corpo- 
rations, But the surtax on individual incomes is made large in- 
asmuch as the profit on income of the individual is not subject 
to the excess or war profits tax, and the corporation’s income 
is relieved from surtaxes, inasmuch as it is subject to the ex- 
cess or war profits tax, and the dividends it distributes is sub- 
ject to the varying rates of the surtax, if the income of the 


Cases, a 


in many 


ge a discrepancy 





in the 


shareholder receiving it is in excess of $5,000. One balances to 
some extent the other, 
Individuals and partnerships were not made subject to the 


excess or war-profits tax for the reasons: 

First. In 9 out of 10 actual cases the individual and members 
of a partnership, with the high normal tax of 12 per cent and 
the high graduated surtax, would pay in income taxes alone as 
much and in many cases more than the corporation would in 
income and excess-profits or war-profits taxes, and to subject 
them further to the excess or war profits tax would be too great 
a discrimination against them and in favor of the corporation. 

Second. The extreme difliculty in the administration of the 
excess and war profits tax provisions in case of individuals, 
especially with respect to invested capital. 

Third. Individuals and all their property and assets are 
sponsible for all the debts and liabilities of the business; se, 
also, are the members of a partnership and the individual prop- 
erty of each member responsible for all the debts and liabil- 
ities of the partnership, while neither the owners of a corpora 
tion, its stockholders, nor their individual property are respon- 
sible for the debts or liabilities of the corporation or for 
acts of its officers and agents. 

Some gentlemen have asked me about the amortization propo- 
sition. You will find the amortization provision on page 37. 
It applies to individuals and to corporations for the purpose of 
computing net income for both the income tax and the excess- 
profits or war-profits tax. This provision gives great power of 
discretion to the Treasury Department, to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, and the proposed advisory tax board. We 
must lodge that discretion somewhere. They can abuse it or 
they can use it in the interest of the Government or in the In- 
terest of the corporation; but it must be lodged somewhere, be- 
cause Congress Can not take up each one of the particular cases 
and fix a certain rule by which a building may be amortized. 
We can not do it. So we have to have faith in somebody, and 
we must assume and we do assume, and the committee have 
enough confidence in the Commissioner of Internal Revenue and 
in the gentlemen whom we believe will be on the advisory board 
to assume that they are going to exercise that discretion ae- 
cording to the spirit and intent of the act, and that in every 
case they are guing to protect the Government. Now, let me 
read it: 

(8) In the case of buildings, machinery, cquipment, or 
ties, constructed, erected, installed, or acquired, on or 
1817- 

The date of the declaration of war— 
for the production of articles contributing to the prosecution of th 
present war, there may be allowed a reasonable deduction for the amor 
the taxpayer, but not again including amounts otherwise allowed under 
the taxpayer, but not again including amounts otherwise allowed under 
this title for depreciation, exhaustion, or wear and tear. At any time 
within three years after the termination of the present war with the 
Imperial German Government as declared by proclamation of the Dresi- 
dent, the commissioner may, and at the request of the taxpayer shall, 
reexamine the return, and if he then finds as a result of an appraisal 
or from otber evidence that the deduction originally allowed was in- 
correct, the necessary adjustment of the taxes for the year or years 
affected shall be made and the amount of tax due upon such readJjust- 
ment, if any, shall be paid upon notice and demand by the collector, 
or the amount of tax overpaid, if any, shall be credited or refunded to 
the taxpayer in accordance with the provisions of section 252. 

If he has overpaid, why, the money will be returned to the 
taxpayer; and if the taxpayer has underpaid on account of the 
amortization deduction he must pay the difference. Now, the 
committee thought that that would give unlimited discretion 
and power. The department could allow all the income of a 
corporation the very first year and with it amortize the cest of 
the expansion of a plant or other facility, and therefore the 
corporation would pay no tax. For instance, without being 
limited a corporation might put $100,000 into improvements and 
buildings and make $100,000 profit during the year, and the de- 
partment could just allow the whole $100,000 of net profit as 
amortization and say, “That goes to the cost of building. 
Mark it off and pay no income tax.” But we did not think that 
would be done, as the department is now organized. But the 


re- 


the 


other fac 
after April 


| present Commissioner of Internal Revenue may not always be 


| the commissioner. 


The members now acting in the capacity of 
advisory board may not always be on that board. So we 
hedged it about by providing that— 
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. 
In no case shall the deduction allowed under this paragraph exceed 
r cent of the taxpayer’s net income as computed without the bene- 
this paragraph. 
Now, that may possibly be enlarged or increased, but the 
committee thought there ought to be some reasonable limit to it. 
It has taken an hour more on this title than I expected, be- 
cause sO many questions have been asked. I regret that on 
count of so many interruptions that were perfectly proper 
und appropriate, however, I was unable to discuss consecutively 


i 
1 orderly this important title. 

{ am going to hurry on now and take up the other different 
titles and give a bird’s-eye view of each one of the titles. 


As I said, experts estimate that from the excess-profits and 
wir-profits tax we will raise $3,200,000,000. 
TITLE IV, ESTATE TAX. 
Title IV relates to the estate tax. We have changed that very 


little from existing law except the rates. We have added a pro- 
vision specific ally including dower and curtesy in the gross es- 
tate. It was the intention of the framers of the original act 


that dower and curtesy should be included, and it is the opin- 
f the committee that the Treasury Department has cor- 


mo 


ctiy ruled in requiring them to be so included. We have ex- 
tended the time for the payment of the estate tax and have 


aiuced the interest chargeable on taxes not paid within a year 
au half after the decedent’s death from 10 to 6 per cent per 


“11M 


cnnium 
Under existing law the due date for the payment of this estate 
tax is a year from decedent’s death, and if the estate shall not 


have paid the tax within a year and 90 days of his death, interest 
at the rate of 10 per cent is added. We have changed that pro- 
vision and made the interest 6 per cent, and instead of a year and 
0 days we have extended the period to a year and 180 days, 
or a year and G6 months. If the tax is paid within a year and 
6G months of decedent’s death, then it pays no interest at all; 
and where the commissioner thinks it would be a hardship upon 
the estate, we have given him the power to extend the due-date 





payment 2 years, so that it would be 3 years ant 180 
days in cases that would be an exceptional hardship. That 
is very important and very necessary, for the reason that if 
some large estates had to close out and sell the property to pay 
the huge amount of the estate tax within the short time now 
allowed it would cause great loss; because within a year the 
market may be so that property worth a million dollars could 
not be sold for $250,000, and in such cases as that the commis- 


sioner should have discretion to extend the time, and we have 
given that authority. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan, Under the present law if a person 
paid his tax before the expiration of the time limit he was 


allowed a certain little interest of a rebate. There 
is no allowance now? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; because we 
cent penalty clause and only charg 
which is no penalty, but regular interest rate. We hi: another 
very just provision, that if a person who receives a share of an 


estate dies within five years from the death of the person from 


in the way 


have repealed the 10 per 
» a penalty of 6 per cent, 


ive 


whom he receives the estate, his share shall-not pay another | 


Under existing law 
lic lenving the gentleman from Michi- 
van $1,000,000, and the estate tax on the million dollars would 
be paid. Then the gentleman might die a week from that time, 
and his heirs, legatees, or devisees would have to pay on the same 
estate again. But we have provided that if the second man dies 
within five years after the death of the first one the estate pays 
no tax in the second case. 
We retain the $50,000 exemption in determining ihe net 
In the first bracket we change the rate from 2 to 3 per cent. 
next bracket is changed from 4 to 6 per cent, 


transfer tax within the five-year period. 
n person might die to-morrow, 


estate, 
The 
and it runs up un- 


til in the case of an estate exceeding $10,000,000 we have in- 
creased the rate on the amount over $10,000,000 from 25 to 
40 per cent, a pretty good, healthy increase. We think when 
the estate tax gets into full operation it will raise about $140,- 
000,000 annually. This year it is estimated to raise about 
550,000,000. Of course, there will be no revenue yield from 
ihe rates provided in this bill this fiscal year unless some 


man dies in the meantime and the estate pays up within a 


Jew months after his death. But in the next fiscal year, 1920, 
it is estimated that we will raise $110,000,000, and after two 
years we expect to raise $140,000,000 annually from the estate 
tax, 

Mir. SMITH of Michigan. That is, in addition to the tax im- 
posed by the State? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. There will be no deduction on ac- 


count of taxes paid to the State. 
The following table compares the estate-tax rates imposed by 
existing law and the proposed bill: 
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| Per cent. Per cent, 
Not exceeding $50,000... 2.0.2... ee ence 2 | 3 
Exceeding $ | | 6 
BE 1 0), 000 vand et execeding § 6 9 
Exceeding $250,000 and not exceeding 8 | 12 
Exceeding $450,000 and not exceeding $1,009,000 10 | 1S 
Exceeding $1,000,000 and not exceeding $2,000,000 12 | iS 
Exeveding $2,000,000 and not exceeding $3,000,000 14 2 
E xcceding $3,000,000 and not exceeding 16 | 24 
Exceeding $4, 000,000 and not exceeding $5,000,000..........-... } 1s | 27 
Exceeding $5,000,000 and not exceedi ing $81 SN s sitecmartie ance ' 20 30 
Exveeding $8,000,000 and not exce: ding $10,000,009. ........... \ 22 35 
MOE ING SIO Min chek kicks demi sds cddcbssdobatbivescst | 25 40 
| 
TITLE V. TAX ON TRANSPORTATION AND OTITER FACILITIES AND ON 


INSURANCE. 


The next title is Title V. This includes the transportation 
and insurance taxes. These taxes are similar to the like taxes 
imposed under existing Ilnaw. We have made practically no 


change in these taxes except that we have imposed a tax on 
freight shipped from without the United States into the United 
States from the point where it touches the United States. 

The rates on pass freight, and express have not been 
changed on account of she: increase in the transportation charge 
by the Government. We did not feel that it was exactly just 
to the shippers and consumers of the United States to make 
thern pay a higher tax. We have made a change in regard to 
the rates on Pullman seats and berths from 10 to 8 per cent. 
That was done at the suggestion of the Director General for 
the reason that he wanted the passenger rates and Pullman 
berth and seat rates to be the same rate in view of the fact 
that they are now preparing to get out a combination ticket 
that contains the Pullman ticket along with the regular pas- 
senger ticket. We thought that instead of raising the passen- 
ger rate to 10 per cent we had better bring the Pullman rate 
down to 8 per cent. 

We have increased the rate on pipe 
cent. We did that because as freight rates have been increased 
25 per cent, 14 per cent added to the 5 per cent we thought 
would about equalize the increase in the freight transportation 


neer 


lines from 5 to 64 per 


charge. 
Mr. LONDON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 
Mr. LONDON. How much will that yield in a year? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Four million five hundred thousand 


INSURANCE. 


We make only a few slight changes in the special tax on insur- 


dollars, 


ance. The tax is left at 8 cents on $100, the same as under the 
present law, except that we provide that in group insurance taken 


out by employers for the benefit of employees, when it covers at 
least as many as 25, the tax shall be only one-half of 8 cents, 
or 4 cents on each $100, because their premiums are in that 
proportion, just about one-half of the ordinary single life psticy. 

We have made another change in the case of industrial iiasur- 
ance written on the monthly plan, as some companies are begin- 
ning to write it on the monthly plan. We provide that in the case 
of insurance taken out on the weekly premium plan the tax shall 
be 40 per cent of the amount paid for the first weekly premium, 
the same as under existing law, and in the case of insurance 


taken out on the monthly payment plan 20 per cent of the 
first monthly premium. 
TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE, 


We propose a rate on telegraph and telephone messages of 5 
cents for every message from over 14 cents to not exceeding 50, 
and a rate of 10 cents for all such messages over 50 cents. 

The bill provides a new tax upon the amount paid to any tele- 
graph or telephone company for any leased wire or talking cir- 
cuit special service equivalent to 10 per cent of the amount so 
paid, It is provided, however, that this tax shall not apply to 
the amount paid for so much of such setvice as is utilized (1) 
in the collection and dissemination of news through the public 
press or (2) in the conduct by a common carrier or telegraph 
or telephone company of its business as such, 

The receipts from this title for a 12-month period are esti- 
mated as follows: Freight, seventy-five million ; passenger, sixty 
million; Pullman, five million; express, twenty million; pipe 
lines, four million five hundred thousand; telephone and tele- 
graph, sixteen millon; and insurance, twelve million, 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 





Mr. SLOAN. At what point do you find the exception from 
taxation of the insurance issued by the Government to the 
soldiers? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under the definition the United States is not 
a person and therefore not taxable on such insurance. 

TITLE VI. TAX ON BEVERAGES, 

This is a pretty important title to some of us, and most of 
us, and all of us, and then some, [Laughter.] ‘This is the 
beverage tax—the hot beverage, the cold beverage, the hard 
beverage, and the soft beverage. We increased the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits, used as a beverage, from $3.20 to $8 a gallon; dis- 


tilled spirits used otherwise than for beverage from $2.20 to 
$4.40 a gallon; beer, from $3 to $6 a barrel. The wine tax is 


doubled. From these taxes—whisky, beer, and wine—for a 12- 
month period under these rates we will collect $1,066,000,000. 
‘These rates seem pretty high, but we cooperated with the 
Treasury officials in getting the rates that would produce the 
largest amount of revenue, and both the committee and the 
Treasury Department decided that these rates would yield the 
zreater amount of revenue. 

We have put a tax on soft drinks contained in botties and 
other containers and levied it on the basis of the mauufacturer’s 
selling price. We have abolished the tax on sirups and carbonic- 
acid gas, which seems to have been a myth and not workable. 
Now we get the entire tax in the tax on soft drinks. The tax 
on carbonated waters, such as sarsaparilla, coco-cola, pop, ginger 
ale, in containers will be 20 per cent of the manufacturer’s price. 

Of course, the producer or manufacturer will pass it on to the 
retailer and the retailer will pass it on to the consumer, Bever- 
ages that contain less than one-half of 1 per cent of aleohol are 
treated as soft drinks. They are so treated by the department 
now, and not as intoxicating or as alcoholic drinks. We make 
a distinction in cereal beverages, however. On drinks made 
from cereals, such as those known as Bevo in some sections of 
the country and in other sections as near beer, there is a 30 
per cent ad valorem tax instead of 20 per cent, as on the other 
soft drinks. 

In the revenue act of last session we missed many millions 
of dollars because we had not reached the point where we could 
find out exactly how to tax the largest quantity of drinks—those 
mixed at the soda fountains. There were so many ingredients 
that it was difficult. We have now worked out with the Treas- 
ury Department a plan that we think is workable and from 
which we will get many millions of dollars. 

Where drinks are mixed at the soda fountain, the ice-cream 
stands, we levy a tax of 2 cents for each 10 cents or fractional 
part of the charge therefor, according to the amount paid. In 
the ease of ice cream or any drink mixed at the soda fountain 
where the selling price of the mixer is:7 cents and less, the tax 
will be 1 cent. So, your children can still get their 5-cent ice- 
cream cones by putting up a nickel and 1 cent for the tax. 

Natural mineral waters selling over 10 cents a gallon are now 
taxed 1 cent, and we increase the tax te 2 cents. Where it sells 
under 10 cents a gallon no tax is levied. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. What was the reason which actuated the com- 
mittee in putting a 30 per cent tax on some of the soft drinks 
and only 20 per cent on others, where they are sold at the same 
soda fountain and in the same way and for the same price? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Not for the same price; sometimes a good 
deal higher. 

Mr. DYER. 
genileman. I 
arrived at. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will explain what actuated the committee. 
Some inside and outside of the committee, some inside and out- 
side of Congress, desired to make it a great deal higher. I think 
30 per cent is high enough. I think that tax is pretty high. 

Mr. DYER. I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. KITCHIN. But the gentleman must understand that 
there are a great many people in Congress at this end and at 
the other end of the Capitol, and millions, I might say, of people 
outside of the Capitol, who think the tax ought to be 50 or 60 
or 75 per cent, or, perhaps, 100 per cent. The public have got 
it into their heads—and by the public I mean the good folks, 
like myself, the prohibitionists—though I have not everything 
in my head that some prohibitionists have—that the cereal 
drinks, Bevo and near beer, take the place of beer. It looks 
like beer and tastes like beer, and is put up like beer and smells 
like beer, so they say. I never drank any of it in my life and 
don’t know for certain. 

Mr. DYER. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, the gentleman knows more about it 
than I do, but that is what a great many people think. Under- 


That is the question that I want to ask the 
do not understand how that could have been 
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stand I do not think all of the things that some of the good 
folks think. In a good deal of the dry territory there are what 
we call bootleggers. Some say speak-easies—they have different 
names in different sections of the country; and a good many 
people think that they use these soft cereal drinks, Bevo and 
near beer, merely to put on their shelves, and that when people 
come in to get these drinks, they are served with old-fashioned 
beer. They think the Bevo and near beer is a mere blind. 
There is a certain public sentiment—and I find some such senti- 
ment in the House—that they all ought to go out of business, just 
like lager beer. I do not think so. We thought it was a pretty 
wise thing for us to put on the 30 per cent tax instead of run- 
ning the risk of somebody coming in and putting it at 60 or 70 
per cent, or some prohibitive rate. One of the real reasons was 
this: Such drinks, mere luxuries, are made out of cereals, food 
products, and in the opinion of the committee should pay a little 
more tax than a limeade or a lemonade, or other such soft drinks. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. I notice the estimate is made of about $1,000,- 
000,000 to be received from liquors, wines, and beer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The estimate of the experts for the twelve- 
month period under the provisions is $1,066,000,000. 

Mr. GORDON. This becomes effective when? 

Mr. KITCHIN. This becomes effective just as soon as the 
bill is approved by the President. We hope by November, and 
we think it ought to be passed by October 15. 

Mr. GORDON. Do you provide any alternative tax in case 
it should be made unlawful to manufacture these beverages 
like beer, wine, and so forth? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. We just considered the proposition as 
it stood, that as long as we had whisky, beer, and wine to iax, 
in drafting a revenue measure and as a committee dealing only 
with revenue, we would look at the proposition as if alcoholic 
beverages were not abolished or prohibited, because they exist 
now, and as long as they exist we wanted to put the taxes upon 
them that would yield the largest amount of revenue. I will 
be candid and say if prohibition goes into effect on July 1 next, 
which I think is proposed in the Senate amendment to the 
agriculture extension bill, that for the year beginning 1919 and 
ending June 30, 1920, we would have to go to some other source 
of revenue to raise about a billion dollars. 

Mr. GORDON. Just one more question. Has the gentleman 
an estimate of the revenue from beer alone, or wine? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. GORDON. Could the gentleman give the figures? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. Whisky for a 12-month period, Novem- 
ber, 1918, to November, 1919, would yield $760,000,000. Other 
uses of spirits, manufacturing uses, $35,200,000. tectified 
whisky, $11,400,000, making a total of $806,600,000 for spirits; 
fermented liquors, beers, $240,000,000, making $1,046,600,000; 
wines, $20,000,000 more, making a total, as I said a while ago, of 
$1,066,000,000 from spirits, beer, and wines. From these soft 
drinks, to which I referred, the estimates are that we will 
receive $71,000,000, making for this title $1,157,600,000. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to ask the gentleman whether it would 
be possible if a tax of 10 or 15 cents a pound, or something like 
that, were placed on tea and coffee to make up the difference 
of the tax now collected or that is estimated to be collected on 
spirits and wines and beer? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, no; it is impossible. For instance, take 
coffee. You hear so much about coffee and tea as revenue 
producers. Now, on the basis of the imports for the last three 
years a one cent a pound tax on coffee would not yield more 
than $12,000,000, so that for every cent you put on coffee, accord- 
ing to the imports of the last three years, you get but $12,000,- 
000. Five cents on coffee only would bring about $60,000,000, 
and 10 cents on coffee would only bring $120,000,000, and I do 
not think anybody would think about putting a tax of 10 cents 
a pound on coffee. Now, for every cent on tea, we would get 
$1,000,000, according to the imports of the last two or three 
years and 10 cents a pound on tea would amount to $10,000,000, 
or 20 cents a pound on tea would get $20,000,006, so you see a 
tax on coffee and tea would not fill up the first jittle hole in this 
billion dollars and over that will be lost in the revenue from 
beverages. 

Mr. WALSH. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. WALSH. The paper this morning carried an item 
that an order had been issued, or was about to be issued, by 
the President prohibiting the manufacture of beer after the 
1st of December, this year. What effect will that have upen the 
revenues provided in this bill if that order should be made? 





Will the gentieman yield? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. Well, we would lose at the rate of $240,- 
000,000 a year. If such prohibition goes into effect December 1, 
we would lose, according to the provisions of this bill, $140,- 
000,000 for the current fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, if that 
be true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I will. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I understood a little while ago 
the gentleman to use the expression “ natural mineral waters.” 

Now, Waukesha County, in my district, bottles millions of 
bottles of widely known drinking -waters, White Rock and 
others. Some of it is carbonated and some of it is not. 

Mr. KITCHIN. When it is carbonated the tax will be 20 
per cent upon the bottler’s or manufacturer’s selling price. If 
it is natural mineral waters, not carbonated, it pays 2 cents 
a gallon, provided it sells for over 10 cents a gallon. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The use of the word “ mineral ” 
was what interested me, 

Mr. KITCHIN. The language of the provision is “ natural 
mineral waters or table waters.” 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Or table waters? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This word “ mineral” in that 
connection is not to me especially important, now that I am 
informed that the bill includes any bottled water used on the 
table. 





Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KITCHIN. This is the language: 
Upon all natural mineral waters or table waters sold by the pro- 
ducer, bottler, or importer thereof, in bottles or other closed con- 


tainers, at over 10 cents per gallon a tax of 2 cents per gallon. 
If you bottle and sell it by the bottle, whether mineral or not, 


it is natural, not carbonated, and the tax is 2 cents a gallon, 


if it is sold for over 10 cents per gallon. 
Mr. LONGWORTH. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 


Mr. LONGWORTH. In estimating the real amount that will 
be lost by the destruction of this source of taxation of which 
the gentleman has just been speaking, must not there also be 
included the amount that would be lost in the taxes on profits 
and incomes derived from that industry, and also the loss that 
would come to the various States by losing beverages as a 
source of revenue? 

Mr. KITCHIN, All of those items would tend to make the 
total loss greater. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Has the gentleman made an estimate of 
how much that total loss would be? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Some gentleman did ask the expert of the 
department, Mr. McCoy, to make such an estimate, and he 
made an estimate that the total loss in revenue would be about 
$2,000,000,000, directly and indirectly. He estimated that the 
loss in the beverage tax on distilled spirits, fermented liquors, 
and wines will be $1,066,600,000; that the loss from the special 
taxes on dealers, manufacturers, and so forth, the excess and 
war profits taxes, and the income taxes that would be paid by 
the individuals and corporations now engaged directly in the 
production, importation, distribution, and sale of beverages 
will a:ount to an annual loss of over $400,000,000; and that 
the loss in income tax, through the increased State and munici- 
pal tuxes—deductible in determining net income—that will 
have to be imposed by various States and municipalities on 
account of their loss in revenues by reason of prohibition, will 
amount to about $600,000,900. 

Mr. SNOOK. I notice in the papers this morning that the 
War Industries Board was about to issue an order to prevent 
the use of materials with which to make containers for these 
soft beverages, such as corks and things of that kind. Would 
not that materially reduce the revenue from beverages? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Probably it would. Of course we had to 
take into consideration existing conditions, and we made our 
estimates of tax receipts under the various titles upon the 
basis that the conditions would continue as they had been in 
the past. Of course the War Industries Board and the price- 
fixing board have the power, or whether they have the power 
or not they assume the power, which nobody contests, of de- 
stroying a billion or more dollars of revenue which we would 
otherwise get. But we are hoping and believing and assuming 
that they will not so exercise their power as to materially 
reduce the taxes, 

Mr. SNOOK. If they should issue an order of that kind 
which would stop the manufacture of containers, as the sched- 
ule was arranged, and all of these beverages commonly known 
as soft drinks are sold in bulk, would we still get the revenue? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the tax would be at least 20 per cent 
of the producers’, manufacturers’, or bottlers’ selling price. 
These beverages will have to be sold in some kind of con- 
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tainers. The bill provides “ bottles or other containers,” which 
would cover what the gentleman has in mind. 

Mr. PLATT. I wondered if the gentleman could give any 
rough idea of from what sources, besides tea and coffee, we 
could get the billion dollars or so of revenue that now comes 
from spirits? 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. PLATT. 
satins? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think we have covered substantially all 
the luxuries. When we come to that part of the bill I will 
mention some of them, and the gentleman will find that in the 
tax on the excess price of clothing and wearing apparel his 
suggestion is probably included. We will have to wait until 
we see the conditions existing when another revenue bill is 
written and supply new taxes to take the place of any source 
of revenue that may be abolished or prohibited, and if the 
manufacture and sale of whisky, beer, or any one of these 
subjects of taxation is prohibited, we would have to go else- 
where for more taxes. Any statement that I should make 
with reference to this matter would be a guess now, because 
the conditions may be different next year when we write an- 
other revenue bill, if one should be necessary. But I hope it 
will not be necessary to write another one during this war. 
We might get two or three hundred million dollars from tariff 
duties, but these would be, of course, consumption taxes. We 
might get something from a gross-sales tax, to be applied in 
addition to the taxes we have provided in this bill. This tax 
also would be practically a tax on consumption. However, it 
could be limited to the sales of certain articles. We might 
increase the income tax in the smaller brackets, as Great 
Britain is doing, and get from one hundred to two hundred 
mnillion dollars more. 

Mr. PLATT. You would not figure on more than $200,000,000 
or $300,000,000 on tea and coffee at a higher rate? 


Do you mean from customs imports? 
Could you get it from luxuries like silks and 


Mr. KITCHIN. It is impossible to get that amount from 
tea and coffee. Probably it would be impossible to get half that 
amount. 


Mr. CANNON. 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. Beer seems to be condemned, the President 
having the power to stop the making of it entirely, and he has 
already reduced the alcoholic contents, and the Agricultural bill 
is to come to us with what is known as the Sheppard amendment, 
and so forth. Does this bill tax grape juice? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Oh, yes, sir; 20 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. Twenty per cent on grape juice? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir; 20 per cent on the selling value? 
Mr. CANNON. Does it tax cider? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. What? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Cider would be taxed 20 per cent. 

Mr. DYER. Fresh cider or hard cider? 


Mr. KITCHIN. I do not know so much about such a differ- 
ence, but it is taxed 20 per cent. 

Mr. CANNON. You say it is taxed 20 per cent? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANNON. That is, if a farmer makes a barrel of cider 
from his apples, worth $2.50, would he pay a tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; if he carries it in a barrel or in a con- 
tainer—and I do not know how he could get it to a place without 
a container—he has got to pay 20 per cent, if he sells it. 

Mr. CANNON. I have a recollection of cider from ancient 
times. 

Mr. KITCHIN. You can recall the ginger cakes and cider you 
purchased when you were a boy in North Carolina. 

Mr. CANNON. Yes, I know; and it was imported into Illi- 
nois and into Indiana and Ohio. Cider was made and put in a 
barrel, and it laid out in the air, and my recollection is that 
after two or three weeks—certainly in five or six weeks, as I 
remember when a boy—we would take a gimlet and bore 
through the staves of the barrel that contained the cider and 
insert a straw. 

Mr. KITCHIN. 

Mr. CANNON. It really has, I suppose, from 4 to 5 per cent 
of alcohol in it. Can we still make that cider? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Well, you have put a mighty hard case to 
me. [Laughter.] If I were a judge on the bench and that 


Yes. 


“ase came up to me, or if I were Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, or a member of the Advisory Board, and such a case 
as that were put up to me, on account of old times and the senti- 
ment associated with the cider barrel and the straw I would 
hold that there is nothing in this bill that taxed that drink— 
“sucking cider through a straw.” 


[Laughter. ] 
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Mr. CANNON. Query: Grape juice can very easily be con- 
verted by the housekeeper from the grapes without great 
expense? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. If the housekeeper made grape juice 
from grapes from her vineyard or arbor, she would not be 
taxed. But if she put it up in barrels or kegs or jugs or jars 


or anything else and sold it to me, i¢ would be taxed. But 
she would collect the tax from the purchaser. If she charged 
$1 a gallon ordinarily, the price then would be $1.20 a gallon. 

Mr. CANNON. There is nothing in the bill so far, or in the 
amendment to the Constitution, if it is ratified, that would 
prevent the use of milk as a base with alcohol from being 
made into a drink for consumption, or grape juice or cider or 
a multiplicity of things, as, for example, rheubarb wine or elder- 
berry wine? 


Mr. KITCHIN. ‘There is nothing in this bill to change that. 
If you can now take milk and mix a little whisky or other 


liquor in it and make a pretty good drink for your own use, 
there is no tax on that now, but if you mix it and sell it, you 
would pay the tax. I can assure the gentleman in a single 
sentence that there is nothing in the bill or the beverage title 
to which he will make any objection when he gets the bill and 


considers it carefully. There is nothing in the bill that cur- 
tails in the least the rights, privileges, and liberties of the 


gentleman from Ilinois. [Laughter.] You have only to pay 
a little more for a quart, or a gallon, or a glass, or a keg, or a 
barrel; and when you do that you are putting just a little bit 


more money inte the Public Treasury to help finance the war. 
Mr. CANNON. If you put it in a keg to sell it, all right. 
Sut any family can take a barrel with cider in it, and after | 


the lapse of a little time it will have 6 per cent alcohol in it. 
There is nothing in this bill that will tax that? 

Mr. KITCHIN. We make no change in the administration 
of the law or in the meaning or definition of what an 
aleoholic drink or beverage. If anyone can make these bever- 
ages under existing law, he can make them under this bill if 
it hecomes a law, but the sale of it will be taxed. I will sug- 
vest to the gentleman from Illinois that he had better net give 
away all the things the housekeeper can do, and tell the Con- 
gress end the people and the antiprohibitionists how to get 
around the drink law; how, after we get prohibition, you can 
take milk or something and a little something else and mix 
them together and produce just as goed a drink as we ever 
had before; because it might lead us te change this bill and 
add something there to keep the old lady from making her 


is 


aleoholic beverages. Let it stay as it is. [Laughter.] 
Mr. CANNON, As a matter of fact, if everything that fer- 
ments or contains alcohol is taxed, it seems to me we would be 


able to get taxing it. But this bill does not 


tax them. 


2 billion dollars by 


Mr. KITCHIN. We are taxing the sale of all kinds of 
drinks. ‘The tax laws with respect to what is whisky and beer 
and other aleoholie drinks are not changed. The detinition of 
alcohol, beer, or distilled spirits is net changed in this bill. 
The bill simply increases the tax and otherwise the existing 
law remains the same as to what constitutes these subjects of 


taxation. 
rAX ON CIG 


We come now to Title VIT, 


TITLe VII. ARS, TOBACCO, AND MANUFACTURERS 


rHEREOF., 


which relates to cigars, tobacco 
and manufactures thereof. This is the cigar, cigarette, tobaceo, 
and snuff schedule. I can say just in a word that we have 
doubled, with the exception of one or two brackets as to cigars, 
the entire tobacco schedule relating to cigarettes, cigars, snuff, 
and smoking tobacco. On what we call the “stogie” we only 
iperease that tax from $3 and $4 per 1,000, according to retail 
price, to $5 per 1,000. The tax on the cigar known as the 
5-cent cigar is, therefore, not doubled. On all other cigars 
we have doubled the tax. We have doubled the tax on cigar- 
ettes and made one differentiation. Cigarettes made to retail 
for 2 cents and over apiece are taxed $5.10 a thousand; all other 
cigarettes, $4.10 a thousand. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Let me get through with this, and then I 
will yield. From this tax it is estimated by the experts we will 
receive $341,204,000. In my opinion, if conditions remain as 
they are now, we will get more than that. We are now raising 
about $212,000,000 from these sources under the existing law. 
The experts estimate that as taxes double, consumption will 
decrease; but that has not been the experience, especially in 
cigarettes. We increased the tax on cigarettes from $1.25 to 
$2.05 a thousand, against the protest of cigarette manufacturers 
and gendemen in the House and in the Senate from tobacco- 
raising States, who declared that consumption would so de- 
erease under that tax that we would not get anything like as 
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9 
as 


much revenue we were getting under the $1.25 tax. |! 


put 
instead of consumption decreasing the consumption of cigarettes 


has increased by the billion during the time this tax has been in 
force. 

Mr. BORLAND. This title, which embraces sections 700 to 
703, provides— 

That upon cigars and cigarettes hereafter manufactured in ¢ im- 


ported into the United States— 


The tax would not apply to cigars now manufactured and in 
stock? 


Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. We have a saving clause there. 

Mr. BORLAND. Where is that? 

Mr. GARNER. It is a saving clause in the back of the gen- 
eral law. 


Mr. BORLAND. 
ing clause? 
Mr. KITCHIN. 


What is the provision of that general sav- 


It refers to stock on hand—the floor stock 


Mr. BORLAND. It would not be the case, then, that che 
small manufacturer of cigars who manufactures his stock 
almost weekly for his trade would be caught by this law, but 
the big manufacturer with stock on hand for a year’s trade 


would escape? That would not oceur? 

Mr. KITCHIN. When the tobacco. cigar, or cigarette is 
the manufacturer or importer would pay the tax. The 
chant, wholesaler or retailer, would pay the tax on the steck he 
had on hand at the passage of the act. 


sold 


mer- 


Mr. BORLAND. They are absolutely equal under thi; bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; the taxes are absolutely equal under 
this bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. Because, as the gentleman knows, there are 


ja large number of cigar manufacturers who manufacture almost 


| crimination between the big manufacturer with the large 


| mittee that 


daily. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes: We had representatives of the tr: 
before us, and, like most ether people, they preferred that 
tax be not raised quite as high as we did; but they were patri- 
otic enough to realize that the tax ought to be inereased, and 
they said they woul ld stand the tax and do the best they could. 
Mr. BORLAND. The question is whether there any 


? 
tle 


the 


os 
is cils- 
stock 


on hand and the little fellow. 


Mr. KITCHIN. No. We rather removed pessibility ef a dis- 
crimination. We cut out all exemptions as to floor stock on 
hand on the day of the passage of the act. 

Mr. GOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. GOOD. I have been looking over the debate that took 


place when the war-revenue bill of 1S98 was under discussion 
here on the floor of the House, and I have been particu larly 
struck with some of the items that were suggested at that time 
by the Democratic side of the House as a means of raising 


the 
desired revenue. 
a KITCHIN. Oh, I admit that this side of the House 20, 
, 40, or 50, or 100 years ago used to make some mighty un- 
wise suggestions. Go ahead. 
Mr. GOOD. I want to inquire just —— how far the com- 


has been considering this bill went into the ques- 


| tion of those things that were suggested at that time as the 
proper sources of revenue, when the gentleman's entire party, 
with the exception of six Members, voted against the bill he- 
| cause it did not contain two things, namely, the coinage of the 
seniorage in the Treasury and the issuance of legal-tender 
greenbacks in unlimited amounts. At that time, if the gentle- 
man will just bear with me for a moment—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; I will bear with you. I am glad to get 
a rest. 

Mr. GOOD. Mr. Bailey, ot Texas, one of the leading Demo- 
erats of the House, said: 

We have an asset in the Treasury of n than $42,000,000 which we 
will place at your disposal. We are not ou! y directing the Seeretary ef 
the Treasury to coin the seigniorage in silver dollars but we will 
authorize him to anticipate that coinage by issuing silver certificates to 
defray the expenses as they are incurred. [Applause on the Demo- 


eratic side.}] If that is not sufficient—and according to your 
it will not be—we will go further, and we will 


estimate 
authorize the Secretary 





of the Treasury to provide the balance of the $100,000,000, which you 
say is immediately necessary, by issuing $58,000,000 of United states 
legal-tender notes. [Applanse on the Democratic side.] (Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD, vol. 31, pt. 5, p. 4302.) 

Then the present Speaker of the House [Mr. Crark of Mis- 
souri], said: 

We say we are willing to vote every dollar necessary to carr e 
war to a speedy and successful conclusion, but that a bonded ds $ 





not necessary, and we offer to coin the $42,000,000 silver seignio 


now in the Treasury, to vote $150,000,000 in full legal-tender } 
backs, ete. * * ® Sut here we have $42,000,000 of idle silver in 
our ‘Treasury. Why do you not coin it? Why do you not? Are you 


so afraid of your masters that yeu dare not use 


your own? 
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Now, by the report of the present Secretary of the Treasury 
there is $10,478,643.24 of seigniorage now in the Treasury. 
I would like to ask the gentleman if any consideration was 
given by the committee to the question of coining that seignior- 
age and if any consideration was given by the gentleman’s 
committee to the propositon of putting the printing presses in 
operation, as was suggested by the gentleman’s party during 
the Spanish-American war and turning out greenbacks for the 
payment of the expenses of the war. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The interjection of the gentleman’s remarks 
is not at all pertinent to the issues involved in the bill, and I 
do not-think a reply to the gentleman is material here. All I 
have to say is that what tre gentleman has read simply shows 
that some Democrats—and it seems that practically all of thera 
agreed then with Mr. Bailey and Mr. Crark—in this House 
20 years ago did not have any more sense than some Repub- 
licans in the House have now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GOOD. Would the gentleman include the present Speaker 
of the House in that class? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. I will just let that remark stay and go 
on. I am satisfied. I hope the gentleman is. 

Mr. GOOD. Iam entirely satisfied. 

Mr. KITCHIN. All right. 


TITLE VIII, 








TAX ON ADMISSIONS AND DUES. 


Title VIII is the tax on admissions to places of amusement, 
and so forth. In a word, we have simply doubled the tax on 
admissions to theaters, circuses, and moving-picture shows. 
That is the only material change we have made in this title. 
Irom that the experts say we will raise at the increased rates 
$100,000,000 instead of $50,000,000, the estimated revenue yield 
under the present law from these taxes. However, we still keep 
the exemption as to children 12 years old and under, and they 
pay only a penny tax, whether they go to moving-picture shows 
or any other performance or entertainment, regardless of the 
price of admission. If the maximum charge to any place of 
amusement is not to exceed 7 cents, the tax will be only 1 cent. 
We have also added a provision catching what they call the 
theater-ticket scalper, the man who sells theater tickets at the 
news stands of hotels for the theaters in his city. If a ticket is 
sold in that way for not to exceed 50 cents in excess of the 
regular established charge plus the tax, which is 2 cents on 
every 10 cents or fraction thereof, such vendor shall pay 5 per 
rent of the amount of such excess; not collected out of the 
person to whom he sells it, but shall pay it himself—the 5 per 
cent of the excess. If that excess is more than 50 cents, if his 
charge to the man who buys from him is more than 50 cents in 
excess of the regular established charge and the tax, he, the 
seller, is to pay 30 per cent of the total excess. For instance, 
if the established price of a ticket to the theater is a dollar 
and he buys it from the theater, the proprietor of the theater 
makes him pay $1 for the ticket plus a 20 per cent tax, which 
would be $1.20. If he sells that ticket to a person for $1.70, 
adding 50 cents, he himself will have to pay 5 per cent of that 
50 cents excess that he has charged. If he sells that ticket for 
$2 instead of $1.70, which would be 80 cents in excess of the 
price he paid plus the tax, he would have to pay 30 per cent 
of the 80 cents of the total excess. And we have a provision 
that if the proprietor of a theater, his agent, or employee sells 
a ticket at a price in excess of the regularly established ticket- 
office price he must pay 50 per cent of the excess. 

TITLE IX. EXCISE TAXES, 


Now, as to the excise tax. Automobiles, player pianos, 
graphophones, tennis rackets, sporting goods, and jewelry, and 
so forth, are retained in this bill as subjects of an excise tax, 
and we have added a large Ist of luxuries or semiluxuries to 
the list included in the present act. I am going to mention 
some. We have included pianos and pipe organs. They are 
not in the existing law. We have added candy, firearms, shells 
and cartridges, except those sold to the Federal Government or 
to State governments or our allies. On pistols, for instance, 
we have put a 25 per cent tax. On dirk knives, metallic 
“knuckles, sword canes, and so forth, we have put a tax of 100 
per cent. Perhaps it should have been 500 per cent, but I will 
say to the distinguished gentleman from Illinois that some of us 
old-time Democrats did not believe much in using the power of 
taxation to destroy. If, however, it was ever justified, it would 
be in this case. 

We have included electric fans, thermos and thermostatic 
bottles, carafes, jugs, or other containers; tapestries and tex- 
tiles for furniture coverings or hangings in the interior deco- 
rations of buildings; cigar or cigarette holders and pipes, com- 
posed wholly or in part of meerschaum or amber, humidors, 
and smoking stands, 
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All these will bear a tax of 10 per cent on the manufacturer’s 
selling price. We have increased the tax on automobiles, piano 
players, graphophones, and so forth, in the existing law from 
3 per cent to 10 per cent, only we provide that motor trucks 
shall pay but 5 per cent. 

Mr, SMITH of Michigan. That is, a tax on the sales? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; we have also a license tax on automo- 
biles based upon the horsepower. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN, Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. In regard to pianos, is there a license tax 
on those already owned? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; only an excise tax on the sales made 
hereafter. 

In regard to the jewelry, we have changed that tax some- 
what. It is now 3 per cent on the manufacturer’s selling price. 
That does not catch what we want and what the publie wants 
and what the Government wants. We have changed that to a 
tax of 10 per cent on the retail price. The jewelers’ associa- 
tions, both retailers and manufacturers, have said that if we are 
going to have a high tax they prefer to have it on the retail 
price. We have changed it from the manufacturer’s price to 
the retail price because it is practically as easily administered 
and we will collect a great deal larger amount. We make an 
exception where the person or business does not sell in excess 
of $200 worth of jewelry. There are over 1,000 different arti- 
cles in the jewelry schedule under the bill. The person or busi- 
ness that sells less than $200 in a year is exempt, because the 
administration of the tax in the case of small sales would be too 
difficult, as practically every merchant, big or little, sells some 
articles in the jewelry schedule. 

Mr. CANNON. As I understand it, the tax is not levied on the 
manufacturer of jewelry at all nor on the maker when he sells it. 

Mr. KITCHIN, No; not on the manufacturer. 

Mr. CANNON, Does the gentleman think that that will ne- 
cessitate a small army of experts and agents and inspectors? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; the department said it would not be 
costly of administration, because while there are many thou- 
sands it will not be any more than the administration of the law 
with reference to drug stores in the sale of medicine, and so 
forth; they would make their monthly returns just as druggists 
do now, or automobile manufacturers. 

Mr. CANNON. Could they have a stamp tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The retailer will make a monthly return 
under oath of his sales and pay the tax upon the basis of the 
return. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. Are bicycles included in this list? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I do not think the attention of the committee 
was called to bicycles. We left them out last year when we 
wrote the bill, because they were not considered a luxury, so 
much of a luxury as automobiles and motorcycles. They were 
used more by laboring people going to their place of work, and 
by telegraph messenger boys—used more as a necessity, except a 
very few children’s pleasure bicycles. We regarded them more in 
the light of necessity for the poorer people. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the gentleman think the same reason 
would apply now and exempt them from paying a tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. They could pay a tax, but still I think they 
ean be regarded rather a necessity than a luxury. 

Mr. WALSH. No more than a railroad ticket or a freight 
receipt. 

Mr. KITCHIN. ‘They are consumption taxes and borne 
equally by all classes of people, and a small tax on them yield 
large revenues. I think that bicycles would not be an unjust 
subject of taxation. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Is not this schedule very largely one 
containing articles of luxury, whereas the bicycle is in a 
class, as the chairman has said, of necessities? It is used very 
little for pleasure purposes. 

Mr. LONGWORTH. I think it might be well to send the 
gentleman from Massachusetts out on a bicycle for 4 or 5 
miles into the country and then ask him if he considers it a 
luxury. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, I have had a great deal of pleasure 
on a bicycle, especially in the country where I live, and there 
is no better country for exercise on a bicycle than western 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. KITCHIN. On proprietary medicines, cosmetics, and 
perfumes there is now a tax of 2 per cent on the manufacturer's 
selling price. If we keep the high tax of 10 per cent of the 
manufacturer's price on jewelry, cosmetics, and proprietary 
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medicines, we would have to catch the floor stock of thousands 
and thousands of merchants throughout the country, for the 
reason that 10 per cent would be a pretty good item to over- 
look. We would have to catch the floor stock of all these 
artides on hand. The schedule of cosmetics, proprietary 
medicines, and so forth, embraces hundreds of articles, The 
manufacturer, the producer, the druggists, retail and wholesale, 
all joined in the request that we put the tax upon the retail 
sale, the purchaser paying it directly. We have provided in 
the case of drugs and medicines, and so forth, a tax of 1 cent 
on each 10 cents or fraction thereof upon any article in that 
class, the tax to be paid by the purchaser. The retailer has 
to collect the tax from the purchaser, and it may be done 
by putting a stamp upon it, so that the purchaser will know 
exactly what he is paying. The department will make rules 
and regulations as to its collection. The purchaser will pay 
the tax at the time he purchases the article just as he does 
when he purchases a ticket for a moving-picture show. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. And it was my opinion in that con- 
nection that it was considered that it would not cost the con- 
sumer so much. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; because the consumer would know ex- 
actly what he was paying and the seller could not cover up the 
tax in an increase in price much larger than the tax. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. He would know just how much the 
tax was and he would not be told that the tax had raised the 
price up to such and such an amount. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We considered that there were many ar- 
ticles under the head of cosmetics and of proprietary medicines 
that were in the nature of necessities to a great many people, 
and we wanted the consumer to know exactly what he was pay- 
ing therefor; how much the increase in price was on account of 
the tax, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask a question about the automobile 
tax. In section 900, paragraph 2, there is an automobile tax of 
10 per cent provided, to be levied on the manufacturer. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. I call the gentleman's attention to section 1006, 
which levies a special tax upon an automobile in the hands of 
the owner. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. COX. My query is this: Whether or not in placing both 
those taxes the committee took into consideration the equality 
of tax placed upon the manufacture of an automobile and that 
placed upon the owner of it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Those two sections have no relation to each 
other. One is a manufacturer’s sale tax of 10 per cent and the 
other is a license tax similar to that levied in three-fourths of 
the States. 

Mr. COX. I do not think I made myself plain. Will the 
tax be about as much upon the owner of the machine, a man 
who already has a machine, as it will be upon the man who 
buys one? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; because the man who purchases a new 
machine will have to turn around and take out a user's license, 

Mr. COX. And he is subject to a double tax? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. For instance, if Mr. Garrett has an 
automobile and he pays, say, $25 tax, and the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox] buys the same kind of automobile, he pays 
2 10 per cent manufacturer’s tax, and then has to pay also a 
license tax of $25 similar to that which Mr. Garrett had paid. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. My county of Vermilion, in the State of 
Illinois, has voted one million and a half dollars for good roads. 
‘They are about two-thirds constructed, but are now stopped be- 
cause in these times we can not complete the construction of the 
roads. The legislature of my State will put to a vote in a short 
time, and I think it will be adopted, the question of an issue of 
$60,000,000 as a State bond issue, to be paid for by taxes upon 
automobiles. Every city in my State has the power, and many 
of them have exercised it, of licensing automobiles, some of 
them quite heavily. I have not read the provision for the tax- 
ing of automobiles, but how far would it tend to discourage a 
State that is in the mud practically for three months of the 
year from perfecting its good-road system? 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we did not levy this user’s tax in the 
gentleman’s State, the State would have just that much more 
that it could put onto the license that it itself levies, but as 
far as the nonuse of automobiles is concerned, I do not think 
there will be any. I do not think this tax, added to a State 
license tax, will stop the use of a single automobile in the 
United States. If » man has a machine he is going to use it, 
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even if he has to pay a big price to do so. The committee 
thought—and I think—that this is rather a high tax, but it 
is a tax that the automobile owner can pay, and we will get 
$73,000,000 revenue from it, and that $73,000,000 will come from 
the parties who own automobiles, and will really come from 
a tax source in the nature of a semiluxury, and we thought we 
had better get the $73,000,000 that way than go into some actual 
consumption taxes. 

Mr, CLARK of Pennsylvania. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. I desire to ask if this tax is 
laid upon the horsepower and not upon the value. Is it irre- 
spective of the value? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It is levied upon the basis of the horsepower 
and irrespective of the value. We considered every kind and 
method of automobile license taxation. We found that four- 
fifths of the people who owned automobiles were accustomed 
to pay according to the horsepower, and finally concluded the 
horsepower basis was the wisest. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. They are paying once on the 
basis of the horsepower in the State. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We adopted the same tax basis, because 
the people were accustomed to the horsepower tax basis in 
most all of the States and a tax on this basis is easier to 
administer than one levied according to the price or value. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. It is certainly easier to 
collect on the horsepower than on the value. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The people are accustomed to that kind 
and way of paying an automobile license tax. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. That does not seem to me 
to be exactly equitable. 

Mr. KITCHIN. There are some inequities in it, there is 
no doubt about that. There are some inequities in any basis. 

Now, I want to call your attention to a class of luxuries 
we tax, not because in themselves they are luxuries but be- 
cause they become luxuries when sold above a fixed price. I 
know if I buy a tennis racket I am buying a pure luxury, but 
when I buy a suit of clothes or a hat it is a necessity, but 
it can become a luxury by the price. We made a distinction 
in this class of articles by fixing the price above which price 
a tax should be paid upon the excess—for instance, carpets 
and rugs, on the amount in excess of $5 per square yard. 
Well, now take an oriental rug. That is purely a luxury, 
whereas a rug that costs $40, $50, or $60 might not be. Rugs 
are a necessary piece of household furniture or equipment, 
but they become a luxury according to the price paid. So 
we have levied a tax of 20 per cent, not on the whole price 
but on the excess over a certain amount fixed in the bill—for 
instance, on carpets and rugs on the amount in excess of $5 
per square yard. At $6 per square yard the buyer pays 20 
per cent upon the $1 excess; picture frames, on the amount 
in excess of $10 each. If a frame costs $15, the buyer pays 
only 20 per cent on the additional $5. Trunks, on the amount 
in excess of $50 each. Generally a person who pays over 
$50 for a trunk can pay the tax on the excess; if he buys it 
for $60, he pays 20 per cent on the $10 excess. 

Valises, traveling bags, suitcases, hat boxes used by travelers, 
and fitted toilet cases are taxed on the amount in excess of 
$25 each; purses, pocketbooks, shopping and hand bags on the 
amount in excess of $7.50 each; portable lighting fixtures, in- 
cluding lamps of all kinds and lamp shades on the amount in ex- 
cess of $25 each ; umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades on the amount 
in excess of $4 each; fans on the amount in excess of $1 each; 
house or smoking coats or jackets and bath or lounging robes 
on the amount in excess of $7.50; men’s waistcoats sold sepa- 
rately from suits on the amount in excess of $5 each; men’s and 
boys’ suits or overcoats, not including uniforms of officers in 
the military or naval ferces of the United States, on the amount 
in excess of $50 each; women’s and misses’ suits, cloaks, and 
coats on the amount in excess of $50 each, or, when made up by 
a tailor or a seamstress, on the amount in excess of $50 in 
value each. It strikes you hard, gentlemen, but you will have 
to bear it. [Laughter.] Well, I need not go through the whole 
list, but the various items will be found in the bill, under sec- 
tion 905. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. That is if a suit of clothes cost $65 
there would be paid the tax of 20 per cent on the excess 
above $50? 

Mr. KITCHIN. On the $15, yes; a tax of $3. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Thank you. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Here are men’s shirts, 20 per cent on the 
amount in excess of $3 each. No man during war times ought 
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to be wearing a shirt that cost over $3. I never wore one in my 
life costing over $1.50—I bought mine before the price went 
up—and I think that is getting along pretty well. [Laughter.] 
You take the gentleman from Oklahoma over there, and if he 
wears his $5 and $6 and $8 silk shirts, why he ought to pay 
20 per cent on the excess over $3. Our experts estimate that the 
excise tax under this title will raise $517,805,000 during a 12- 
month period. It pays to have an excise tax like that. It will 
hreak nobody, hurt nobody, injure no industry. The only gen- 
tlemen we have heard protesting are the automobile gentlemen, 
nnd I think they are reconciled to the fact that they can pay— 
their purchasers can pay. 





TITLE X. SPECIAL 

And now the next are the special taxes. In most cases we 
double the special taxes. We have made some exceptions in 
which we have more than doubled them. For instance, the 
stock broker is now taxed $30 and we have made it $100, but if 
he belongs to a stock or produce exchange or board of trade, 
where produce or merchandise is sold, in which the cost of 
membership is over $5,000, he pays $250. If the cost of such 
membership is more than $2,000 and not more than $5,000, 
he pays $200. If not more than $2, —that is, in small ex- 
changes throughout the United States—he pays only $150. I 


TAXES. 


understand there is not any loud or long or large protest 
against such graduation. 
Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to invite the gentleman's 


attention to provision 1 of Title X, and to that part which 
that “‘a tax equivalent to $1 for each $1,000 or so much 
of the fair average value of the capital stock for the preceding 
vear ending June 30.” Who determines the fair average value? 
For instance, here is a corporation that is, say, incorporated 
for $50,000, Under this subdivision you deduct $5,000 from it, 
leaving $45,000. How would you arrive at the fair average 
value? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I 
capital stock tax. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thought you had reached that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We have made a very important change 
in the rates and in the exemptions in what is known as the 
corporation capital stock tax that has been on the statute 
hooks for two years. The tax now is 50 cents on each thou- 
sand dollars “of so much of the fair average value of its 
capital stock” for the preceding year as is in excess of $99,000. 


SAVS 


was going to come to the corporation 


“The fair average value of its capital stock” is the lan- 
guage of existing law and is carried in this bill. We make 


the tax $1 on each $1,000 of the “fair average value” of the 
stock in excess of $5,000. 
Mr. HASTINGS. I did not understand the words 
average value” had been carried in the present law. 
Mr. KITCHIN. Yes; it is in the present law. 


“ fair 


Mr. HASTINGS. I have found it just now in the present 
law; yes. But I did not know before that it was in the present 
law. I understand that the Treasury Department, for instance, 


in reference to bank stock, finds that if the bank, for instance, 
made 8 per cent that that would be worth par, and they make 
the value of the stock upon that 8 per cent basis. 

Mr. KITCHIN. My understanding is they do not have a 
hard-and-fast rule for that. The profit made is one of the ele- 
ments. If it has no market value, if the stock has not been ex- 
changed and sold, which would be some evidence of its value, 
they can use the per cent of profits earned as one of the ele- 
ments in arriving at the value. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Well, whether any stock has ever been sold 
at all or not, they use that as a basis. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not know that; but they could use 
its earnings as an element in determining its real value. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will say that they find that bank stock 
west of the Mississippi River that makes 8 per cent worth a 
par value of $100, and if it makes 12 per cent they find it is 
worth $150. In other words, they tax them on the basis of $150 
instead of $100. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman may be right, but I hardly 
think it should be an exclusive basis. Of course, if you find that 
a bank, an established concern, has been paying 8, 10, or 15 
per cent each year for a number of years, it is some evidence of 
its value. As I said awhile ago, it would be an element, and a 
strong one, for a basis in arriving at its value. But they would 
take into the consideration the surplus on hand; also the value 
of its assets. They would also consider what the stock had 
been selling at. If it had a quotable market value, they would 
consider that. I do not think they ought to make a hard-and- 
tast rule as to the annual per cent of profits. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will say to the gentleman that it is a 
hard and fast rule, established by the Treasury Department 
under existing law, for the past yea., 
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Mr. KITCHIN. I have just examined one of the new capital 
stock tax forms. In it the capitalization of earnings is based 
upon the percentage of earnings necessary to maintain the 
stock at par in the particular section of the country in which 
the taxpayer is located; for example, it might be 10 per cent 
in one place, 8 per cent in another, and 12 in another. We have 
added some new special taxes. I think we have added one 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. TrREADWAY] is bet- 
ter acquainted with than I am, and that is a special tax on the 
business of operating the “ rubbernecks,” sight-seeing cars; that 
is, cars whose passenger capacity is more than seven passengers, 
We charge 10 per cent of the amount collected. <A person going 
to the city on a sight-seeing trip does not consider it a neces. 
sity but pure pleasure to ride in these cars, and why not let 
them pay this 10 per cent just as well as the person pays who 
wants to go to a “ movie” or buy a soft drink or indulge in other 
luxury? 

Mr. COX, If it is a question of administration, how are the 
parties who administer this law to determine the amount of the 
preceding year, the tax being 10 per cent on the amount of the 
preceding year? Is there any indication that these concerns 
keep books? 

Mr. KITCHIN. The sight-seeing cars are, as I understand, 
owned not by individuals as a rule, but owned by corporations, 
and in many cases by a syndicate. They make a return of their 
gross receipts every year for the purpose of income tax. 

Mr. COX. Then there is a record of it? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. And then the department could com- 
pel them to keep a record if they do not now, and make the 
proper return. 

We have levied a tax of 5 per cent upon the receipts of all 
taxicabs if the proprietor of the taxicabs owns three or more. 
We have taxed them at only 5 per cent, because taxicab ex- 
penditures can not be classed as luxuries in the entirety, sueh 
as the sight-seeing cars. 

One very important tax is the tax on business—a general 
license tax of $10 on each trade, profession, or business where 
the gross receipts are in excess of $2,000. The Civil War 
tax act had substantially a similar provision. That will bring 
in something like $10,000,000. We provide a license tax of 
$25 upon the wholesale business if the gross receipts from such 
business exceed $100,000 annually. We except, of course, the 
laboring man and agriculture. 

Mr. BLANTON. Has there been any distinction made be- 
tween a legitimate land agent and what we commonly call a 
“ curbstone manipulator ”? 

Mr. KITCHIN. You mean in stocks? 

Mr. BLANTON. I mean in land-agency business. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not that. 

Mr. BLANTON. A great many complaints have come in re- 
garding that. 

Mr. KITCHIN. We did not have the complaints before us, 
but we simply recommend a flat tax of $10. 

We also have provided a right interesting tax. Whatever 
objection the gentleman from Texas may have against other 
taxes, here is one that will please him: We have imposed a 
license tax of $1,000 upon anyone to sell liquors in a dry ter- 
ritory. The committee thought that was right, regardless of 
the view men might have about prohibition or antiprohibition. 

Mr. CANNON. Does that apply to druggists? 

Mr. KITCHIN. It applies in the same way and to the same 
persons that the $25 license tax in existing law now applies. 
Wherever a man is now paying $25 for a retail license, he will 
have to pay a thousand dollars if he proposes to sell in dry 
territory. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I was going to ask the gentleman how he 
could justify a license in dry territory granted by the autlority 
of the United States and fixed at any price? 

Mr. KITCHIN. As a prohibitionist, that question used to 
worry me, but I found out that that is the only way the 
Government can assist in enforcing the law. The Government 
can not say, “ You shall not sell whisky in North Carolina.” 
North Carolina must control that herself. The only way the 
Government can assist in this matter is to impose a license 
tax. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then I would be in favor of a license tax. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If we had no license tax at all, what interest 
would the Federal Government have in it? Congress can say 
that you can not ship liquor from a wet State into a dry 
State under the commerce clause of the Constitution. That 
question of the license tax in dry territory was up when 
Mr. UNperwoop was chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. I was then a member of the committee. I asked that 
question, and I found out the reason, which I have given, why 
they had to have a license tax. 
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Mr. SIMS. Does the gentleman mean a license in the sense 
of a permit? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. If you sell without paying this tax, 
you become guilty. It is not a license in the technical legal 
sense. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CANNON. There are a great many druggists in this 
country. Most of them are honest. Most of them sell liquor, 
some of them perhaps by devious means. But in the main the 
druggists are honest. They can sell under prescription. Now, 
if they sell in dry territory, as in West Virginia, which is bone 
dry, is there a tax of $1,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I imagine if the State ,ermits a druggist to 
sell under certain conditions, and he meets those conditions, he 
would not pay the $1,000. 

Mr. CANNON. He would pay the $10? 

Mr. KITCHIN. He would pay whatever the tax is now. It 
is $25. 

Mr. CANNON. Well, there is time in which to look it up, 
because $1,000 is a serious proposition to a druggist, acting in 
good faith, who keeps his assortment of liquors for prescrip- 
tions. 

Mr. KITCHIN. It ought to be just as it is now, where the 
State permits druggists to sell under certain conditions. We do 
not intend to make the druggist pay $1,000, if the State allows 
him to use alcohol in filling prescriptions, unless he sells liquor 
in violation of the State law. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. BORLAND. The wording of subsection 13 of Title X is— 

Iivery person carrying on the business of a brewer, distiller, whole- 
sale liquor dealer, retail liquor dealer, wholesale dealer in mait liquor, 
retail dealer in malt liquor, or manufacturer of stills, as defined in 
section 3244 as amended and section 3247 of the Revised Statutes, in 
any State, Territory, or District of the United States contrary to the 
laws of such State, Territory, or District, or in any place therein in 
which carrying on such business is prohibited by local or municipal 
law, shall pay, in addition to all other taxes, special or otherwise, 
imposed by existing law or by this act, $1,000. 

Would it not make it stronger if the committee had provided, 
* without the permission or authority of said State’? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I suggest that the gentleman withhold that. 
It may be a valuable suggestion, and it may be that we can 
take it up under the five-minute rule, though I think it is all 
right as it is in the bill. 

Mr. BORLAND. He may not be violating any authority of the 
State, but he may not have the permission of the State. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The language is, “carrying on the business 
of a brewer, distiller, wholesale liquor dealer, retail liquor 
dealer * * * in any State, Territory, or District of the 
United States centrary to the laws of such State, Territory, or 
District, or in any place therein in which carrying on of such 
business is prohibited by local or municipal law, shall pay, in 
addition to all other taxes imposed by existing law or by this 
act, $1,000.” I think that is fully suflicient. 

I will say to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Cannon] 
that Mr. Walker, the chief clerk of our committee, who has 
looked up the existing law on the subject since this question arose 
a few moments ago, informs me that my answer was correct, 
that a druggist, in the case the gentleman gave, would not be 
subject to the payment of $1,000 if the State permits him to 
use alcohol in filling prescriptions, unless he was selling liquor 
in violation of the State law. 

Mr. WALDOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. With reference to the corporation-stock tax, 
I understood the gentleman to say a few minutes ago that they 
exempt a corporation of $5,000? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALDOW. The bill does not read that way. 
“on the value of capital stock exceeding $99,000.” 

Mr. KITCHIN. If I did not, I meant to say that we had in 
this bill an exemption of $5,000, while in the present law the 
exemption was $99,000; that is, the tax applied on the stock in 
excess of $99,000 in existing law and in excess of $5,000 in the 
bill. 

Mr. WALDOW. I understand. 

Mr. KITCHIN. If it were a corporation, for instance, the 
value of whose stock did not exceed $5,000, it would pay noth- 
ing, but if its value was $10,000 it would have an exemption of 
$5,000, and pay on $5,000, the excess. 

Mr. WALDOW. In the present law we provide that the cor- 
poration may use part of its surplus, or all of it, if it desires, 
to purchase Government bonds. Has that law been changed? 


It says 


Mr. KITCHIN. There is no limit to the amount of bonds 
a corporation can buy. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr, TREADWAY. With the chairman’s permission, may I 
make one further inquiry in respect to the special taxes? 

Mr, KITCHIN. Certainly. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Would the gentleman be kind enough to 
state what the attitude was in respect to a possible tax on Dbill- 
boards? That tax is omitted, but if the gentleman will remem- 
ber it was brought up in committee. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The committee, as the gentleman remembers, 
considered it two or three times, but the committee felt that it 
was unnecessary to put a tax upon billboards. We have not put 
a tax upon the competitors of billboards, the press. That mat- 
ter was up at the last session, and I think at that time the esti- 
mate was made at between $850,000,000 and $900,000,000 that 
are annually expended in advertising through the magazines, 
newspapers, and press, generally, and on the highways, Dill- 
boards, street cars, and the like. A very small proportion—my 
recollection is less than 10 per cent—was by billboard adver- 
tisement. 

There was considerable sentiment in the committee for a tax 
on billboard advertising and possibly it is a fair subject of 
taxation. 

It is estimated that we will collect for a 12-month period 
under this title about $165,000,000. 


TITLE XI. 


The next is Title XI. That is the stamp tax. It is exactly 
as it is in the present law. We did not increase these taxes 
except in one case, and that is in the case of playing cards. 
We have made that tax four times what the tax was before 1917. 
It was 2 cents, then it was increased to 7 cents, and we now 
increase it to 8 cents. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to ask the gentleman if the committee 
had considered putting a stamp tax on bank checks? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. But there is nothing in the bill. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. The committee decided almost unani- 
mously that it would be a very unwise and probably an unjust 
tax, certainly an unnecessary tax, especially at this time. You 
would get several millions of dollars from it. When you think 
about the stamp on a check, you think that is very easy to col- 
lect. It is. You think it is very easy to pay. It sounds like 
it, but that is not the case. 

When you analyze it you will find that it is a tax on depos- 
its, because you are bound to put your money into the bank 
before you can draw a check on it to get it out; and at this 
time, of all times in the history of the country, we ought to 
encourage all the people to put their money into the banks 
instead of doing anything by law to discourage or handicap 
the banks in getting deposits or the people in putting money 
into the banks of the country. The banks must almost entirely 
finance the billions and billions of dollars each year of certifi- 
eates of indebtedness that the Government must issue to carry 
on the war. They must also to a large extent finance and sell 
bonds, and when they do that they must loan money. Whether 
they sell them directly or not, the banks must loan money to 
the people who are going to buy them, and every encourage- 
ment should be given to the people to keep their money in the 
banks, so that the banks can perform this useful service to the 
Government as well as to the people at this time. 

Mr. WALSH. The gentleman, of course, would not take issue 
with those who are urging the people, instead of putting their 
money into the banks, to put it into war-savings stamps and 
liberty bonds? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No. I would discourage neither the deposit- 
ing of money in the banks nor putting it in war-savings stamps 
and liberty bonds. 

Mr. WALSH. But does the committee think that a small tax 
upon bank checks, such as was utilized during the Spanish 
War period, with the enormous amount of business that is 
being done to-day, with the money that is in circulation, with 
the large increase in the number of depositors, would seriously 
cripple or interfere with the banking business? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think it would take hundreds of millions 
of dollars out of the banks. In 1898 when the stamp tax was 
put on checks in the war-revenue act many, I might say most, 
of the people were not accustomed to putting their money into 
banks and paying out everything by check. There were few 
banks then scattered throughout the country. Now there are 
banks all over the country; there is a bank in every little town 
and village throughout the whole country. 
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These banks have educated everybody who had $100 or $10 or 
$5 to put his money into the bank, and they have educated 
people to pay out everything by check, even 50 cents or a dollar, 
or any litthe amount, because the bank keeps his books for him 
nnd his checks are receipts. I know that throughout my section 
of the country, in the little towns in my State, every fellow pays 
every little bill in cheeks. He pays his washerwoman, his 
cook, his servant. Anything that he buys, even in the smallest 
unmount, he pays by check. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The check is a permanent receipt. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman is correct. The check is a 
permanent receipt. The people have been educated up to that 
since 1898. Now, if you charge them a cent or 2 cents for every 
check they draw, if a fellow has $100 a month that he would 
now deposit and against which he would draw 50 or 60 checks, 
rather than pay a dollar or two for a stamped check book, 
or lick a stamp every time he drew a check, he would keep his 
money in his pocket and pay it out in cash. The bank could 
not afford to pay $2 a month for check books for a man who kept 
$100 or $200 on deposit; and the man who had $400 or $500 in 
the bank would rather draw out half of it at a time if he had 
to pay a stamp tax on each check, whereas if there was no stamp 
on checks he would let the money stay in the bank and draw 
it out a little at a time, just as he does now. The gentleman 
Trom Massachusetts does not have in his part of the country 
what we have in the South, West, Middle West, and South- 
west—the small banks in every little town or village, where the 
large majority of depositors keep less than $300 on deposit. 
Many will not have to exceed $50, $25, and $10, but they have 
been educated to put their money in banks, even to the smallest 
cunount, and pay their little bills by checks. Such little de- 
posits in different sections of the country will run up in the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. A tax on checks would cause 
the withdrawal from the banks of these hundreds of millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. FOCHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. FOCHT. Has the gentleman made any estimate as to the 
amount of money such a stamp tax would produce in revenue? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think if we put a 2-cent stamp on each 
cheek that we would get thirty or forty million dollars. 

Mr. GARNER. ‘The last estimate in the last bill we had for 
a stamp tax was $11,000,000. Of course, the deposits have in- 
creased very much since then. 

Mr. KITCHIN. The gentleman meaus in 1898. Yes; that 
produced ten or eleven million dollars, I will say that in the 
emergency act of 1914 it was estimated that such a tax would 
produce $18,000,000 with a 1-cent stamp. Two cents, I should 
say, would produce between thirty and forty million dollars. 

Mr. FOCHT. I understood it would produce an enormous 
sum and would cost nothing to collect it. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I have no doubt that it would produce some- 
where around that sum if you could get the people to keep their 
money in the bank, 

Mr. FOCHT. I want to call attention to the fact that when 
you speat: of drawing the money from the bank you must re- 
member that these banks are everywhere throughout the North 
us well as other parts of the country, and I am sure they would 
not withdraw the money, because they are paid 2 to 4 per cent 
interest on balances. 

Mr. KITCHIN, All right; but suppose a man has $50 in the 
bank and he wants to draw 50 checks of $1 each. Before he 
would pay that stamp tax he would draw it out. The bank 
might pay him 8 or 4 per cent interest, but when it cost him 12 
per cent to draw it out I think he would take it out quickly in 
one sum. 

Mr. FOCHT. I have no doubt it would be distasteful and 
perhaps poor politics, but if it is mecessary to raise the money 
I think it would be a good way to do it. 

Mr. KITCHIN, I think the country as a whole is against 
such a suggestion and that the Government would lose more 
than it would gain from the revenue received from a 2-cent 
stamp tax on checks, as I explained in reply to the question of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsn]. 

Mr. WALSH. In other words, when they came to pay this 
sort of a tax they would forget their patriotism. 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; not at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the gentleman concede that there have 
been fewer letters written since the increave of letter postage? 

Mr. KITCHIN. No; I think the fact is that the number is 
substantially the same. I think possibly more postal cards may 
be used no\.. 

Mr. WALSH. If they use postal cards more, they pay less 
revenue, 
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Mr. LONDON. In the large cities, do not the people use the 
telephone more than they did because the messages only cost 
3 or 4 cents? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I imagine so. I understand from the Post 
Office Department that the estimates we made as to the increase 
in revenue on the receipts caused by the increase in letter 
postage and postal cards have been verified by experience. It 
has been the experience in Canada, where they increased their 
postage at the same rate we did, and before we did, and the 
report of the postmaster general in Canada is that there has 
been no material decrease on account of the increase of the rate 
of postage. You must understand that letters and cards must 
be written. One does not have to deposit his little cash in the 
bank and pay his bills by checks, He can keep his cash in his 
pocket and pay it out as necessity requires. 


TITLB XII, ADVISORY TAX BOARD. 


Title XII is known as the advisory tax board provision. Woe 
create by this title a board known as the advisory tax board. 
The members are to be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and to be five in number. 
Their salaries are to be $3,000 each. The President, of course, 
names the chairman, as on other commissions, and he can 
remove them any time he sees fit. Their function and duties are 
to help the commissioner, and to advise with him in the interpre- 
tation and administration of the internal-revenue laws. ‘The 
commissioner can refer a question arising between the tavx- 
payer and the Government to the board. The taxpayer can 
demand that the question be referred to the board, and the 
commissioner must so refer it. The board, after investigation, 
makes its findings and recommendation to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. He can approve it or not, and then from the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue an appeal lies from his 
decision. The recommendation of the board will, in practically 
all cases, be approved, as the commissioner could not possibly 
personally hear and investigate a fractional part of the eases. 

I do not think there was a suggestion against the creation 
of this board. The commissioner must have it. He now has 
a board so far as the excess-profits tax is concerned, a volun- 
tary advisory board; and with $8,000,000,000 to collect as 
against two or three hundred million dollars before the war 
we must furnish to the commissioner some aid in the form of 
an advisory board, and we must get the best talent we can for 
its membership. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. Will they have any function 
outside of merely interpreting the law? Will they have any 
discretion? 

Mr. KITCHIN. In the administration, yes. For instance, 
take the depletion and amortization features of the bill. Cuses 
arising under them will be referred to the board by the com- 
missioner—and the taxpayer can demand it—to see how much 
allowance one should have for amortization, depreciation, de- 
pletion, and so forth. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. I recall that a number of ex- 
perts were called in to aid in the administration of the excess- 
profits provision of the present law. The functions of the new 
board will be similar to those of the present board, except that 
they will extend throughout the provisions of the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. I want to say that in my judgment 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in selecting the gentlemen to be 
members of the present excess-profits tax board, made as wise 
a selection of men as has been made for the performance of any 
duty under this administration. I would hesitate to lodge sucl 
powers and discretions in the department as this bill does, if 
I did not feel sure that practically the same board, or a ma- 
jority of the members of the same board, would be appointed 
to the board provided for in the bill. I think every man on 
the committee who knows of or who has examined the work 
of the present advisory board, and their manner of doing it, 
and the excellent judgment which they have displayed in the 
performance of the duties, feels confident that such men ought 
to be on the new board, and he is willing to trust such power 
and discretion to them and to the commissioner. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Yes. 

Mr. CHANDLER of Oklahoma. Under section 1201 of the 
bill it seems that this board has power only to report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the commissioner. Does the gen- 
tleman not think that they should have more authority than 
that? 
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Mr. KITCHIN. No: I do not think so. The commissioner 
is responsible fer the collection of this tax and for the proper 
administration of the law, and, of course, for everything in 
connection with it, and before any matter goes to the court he | 

pass upon it, but he should have the benefit of the find- 

and the recommendation of the board. I think it is the 

| ‘way. I think in more than 19 cases out of 20 any Commis- 

of Internal Revenue would adopt the board’s recom- 
lation. 


r. WALSH. 
Mir. KITCHIN. 
WALSH. 
lvi board, 


Mr. Chairman, 
Yes. 

I notice in section 1200 that the bill creates 
advisory and it limits the existence of the board to 
ionths after the termination of the war, but it does not 
t or fix the terms of the members of the board. 

‘ir. KITCHIN. We intended the term of each member of 
beard to be as long as the term of the board, for a year 
r the war. 

WALSH. In that connection, does not the gentleman 
nk that this board might well be made practically perma- 
Treasury Department, at least as long as we are 

led to resort to this sort of taxation? 

KITCHIN. I think the gentleman is correct. 
| have to be made permanent, whether now or before the ex- 
tion of its life. As I said yesterday, we will never again 
this country collect less than $4,000,000,000 or $5,000,000,000 

Collections from taxes before the outbreak of the war 

‘exceeded $675,000,000, and the average for five years was 
$625,000,000 a year. 

TITLE XIU, GENERAL 

next title is title 18, general administrative provisions, 

e provisions we brought forward from the different acts 

in some places amended here and there, in order to aid 


will the gentleman yield? 


the 


I think it 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 


department in more effectively administering the law, but 
vllowing are the main changes. For instance, we increased 
salary of the commissioner to $10,000. We have given 


the power to appoint five deputies at a salary of $5,000 
in lieu of three deputy commissioners now. I think their 
sare $ aa and $4,000 now. The committee was unani- 

in the belief that the commissioner had to have more 
ties for os administration of such a law as this to help in 
collection of such ean immense amount of taxes. We 
the commissioner the power to readjust the salaries 
ectors, none, however, to receive more than $6,000, 
receive, pe rhaps, as low as $3,000 and some as high 
and at some places where the salary is $4,000, I under- 
to be reduced, and at some places where it is 
0 it ought to be increased. We leave the adjust- 


also 
of 
: Some of 
m now 
$4,500, 
1, it 


wor 


ought 
$4,0 
of the Si 
t, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and the Secretary 
the Treasury. We also appropriate $7,500,000 additional for 
of these taxes, Mr. Roper, the commissione 
He and his assistants were of the opinion th: 
appropriation they could collect much more of 
taxes levied under existing law as well as under the Dill. 
went pretty high and said we could get $500,000,000 to 
10,000,000 more—certainly $250,000,000 more——taxes 
appropriation, by getting more agent accountants, field 
countants to make investigations and, if necessary, to examine 
hooks of taxpayers. The committee considered that even if 
could get $100,000,000 more by giving seven and a half mil- 
1 dollars it was a good business proposition and investment. 
[ think the committee was unanimously in favor of the a] 
}} tion. 


Now, there is a new 


eollection 
! . 
before us. 


this extra 


proposition—entirely new—to which I 
desire to call the attention of the House. Perhaps not 5 per 
cent of the Members have ever thought or heard of the sugges- 
tion contained in this bill; but it is certainly very important, 
nd if adopted it will be of great service to the House and 
Senate. It is what is known as the drafting-service provision. 
We provide that the Speaker shall appoint one member and the 
President of the Senate shall appoint one. They shall have 
ontrol of what is known as the drafting service; that is, they 
vill help committees to draft bills properly, put them in simple, 
plain, everyday language, and get out of a bill the many little, 
neousistent expressions or inconsistent provisions which you 
Will find in most bills. They would be under the jurisdiction 
of the Committee on the Library. I think that committee has 
had some hearings heretofore on the question. The appoint- 
ments of assistants or employees would be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Speaker and the President of the Senate. Our 
committee has had a considerable experi®nce with these gentle- 
men, who are known as expert draftsmen. Mr. Beaman has 
helped us in the preparation of two or three revenue bills. He 
has also helped other committees of the House in drafting bills, 


laries to the discretion of the Treasury Depart- 
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nson, and Mr. Hub- 
gentle left 


idea of sending 


Then, there is also Mr. Peacock. 
bard. I understand that some \ 
an endowment to Columbia University 


a . }- 
Mr. Pa 
ears 


mah 
with the 


especially fitted men to assist in the drafting of bills by Con 
gress and by the legislatures of the States. On account of 
their special equipment and fitness, these four gentlemen were 


appointed by Columbia University and paid ont of this’ endoew- 
ment with the hope that through their the State levis- 
Iatures and the Federal Congress wot poh with favor the 
idea of having expert draftsmen to as putting bills in 
plain, simple, understandable language. These gentlemen have 
been helping the departments for a year or Wi helping 
some of the committees of the Senate and of House. On 
committee has extensively used their valuable services for two 
years, 

Mr. GARNER. Eleven Sta 
recognized the advantage of a 


Sery ic ‘OS 
card 
in 
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tes of the Union have by law 
drafting service. 


Mr. KITCHIN. I thank the gentleman for calling atiention 
to that. I did not know it. 

Mr. GARNER. That is my understanding 

Mr. KITCHIN. Any gentleman of any committee who uses 
the services of these gentlemen will know how valuable they 
are. 

Mr. SIMS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. SIMS. I can see how very serviceable such an arrange- 


ment would be, and I would like very much that these gentle- 
men should have the right themselves to point out what so often 
have been called “jokers” so that we can keep them out of 
legislation, especially right at the end of a session when 
lation is being rushed through pell mell, regardless of whether 
anybody knows what he is voting for or not. And I would like 
to them interested in the business of legislation as to 
protect the House against “ jokers” that have so often played 


legis- 


see so 


an important part in legislation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I think they could detect the “ jokers” all 
right. 

Mr. MS. And I would want them to expose them and 
them to the press. 

Mr. CANNON. Would not the gentleman like to eleet these 
clerks to Congress? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would not wish to vote for any proposi- 
tion that would allow them to criticize Congress by putting 
statements out in the press, and so forth. We want them as 
servants in the House instead of as our masters. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Nothing of the kind is contemplated or would 
be allowed. Our committee has used the services of Mr. 
Beaman constantly for months and months at time in the 
preparation of the revenue bill of last session and the prepara- 
tion of this bill, and in the preparation of the bill of March 3, 
1917. The other gentleman also at times rendered us very 


valuable assistance in the preparation of these bills. The con- 





ference committees on these revenue biils have had the services 
of Mr. Beaman. He sat with us in the conference committee. 
In all the time he has been associated with us I have never 
heard him intimate directly or indirectly the least opinion about 





a policy, whether this or that policy should become Haye of the 
bill, whether it was right or wrong, wise or unwise policy or 
proposition. He and these other gentlemen have been abso- 
lutely neutral on questions of the right or wrong, wisdom or 
unwisdom of any affirmative legislation. Their work or duty is 
to put the legislative intention or object of the committee or 
Congress into clear, concise, unambiguous terms in the bill or 
act. For instance, suppose we want to arrange the jewelry 
and the cosmetie tax schedules. They could fix it in the form 


in which it could be administered, and in language that would 
catch exactly what we waited to catch, and would not exclude 
what we did not want to exclude. Take the excess and war 
profits tax title. No tax feature of the bill was at first more 
complicated and so hard to arrange and simplify. I ask the 


careful reading and examination of the form and arrangement 
of this title. I venture the assertion that not in the knowledge 
or observation of any gentleman here was a Pome etn ted propo- 


sition put into a clearer or more understandable form and terms 
than are the provisions in the bill relating to this tax They 
are a tribute to the study, labor, and expert knowledge of Mr. 
Beaman. I venture the further assertion that no bill was ever 
presented to Congress ,whose form, terms, and language were 
more simplified and clarified than this bill. To Mr. Beaman 


and these other expert. gentlemen we are indebted. 

Mr. COLLIER. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. COLLIER. Our excess-profits provision and the war- 
tax provision comprise, in explanation and definition of the tax 
tself, a little over three pages. Does the gentleman recall how 








the Eaglish Government excess-profits and war- 


Phketiis 
pronts ftuxes occupy ? 


pages 
Mr. KITCHIN. Dozens of pages of type like this. 

Mr. COLLIER. Nearer a hundred, 

Mr. WITCHIN. I wanted to call to your attention that Mr. 
Beaman put into about five lines in this bill what it took a page 
in the existing excess-profits tax law, and what it took two or 
three pages of the English law to state and provide. Our com- 
mittee thought that their services were essential to us. The 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Cominittee of the House, the 
l'inance Committee of the Senate, the conference committee on 
the revenue bills have used the services of these experts, and I 
know they were highly pleased. 

Mr. CLARK of Pennsylvania. I was going to remark that we 
have such a bureau in the State of Pennsylvania, and it has been 
working for some years and to great advantage. 

Mr. KITCHIN. I did not know that. I thank the gentleman 
for giving the House the information. I know they have had 
such a bureau, or drafting board, in the New York Legistature 
for two or three years. 

Mr. WALSH. Why should this valuable service be confined 
to committees of the House? Now, I am acquainted with the 
work done by Mr. Beaman, because he assisted the committee 
of which I have the honor to be a member in drafting some of the 
important war measures, and I can say that he never intimated 
in any way what the policy of the committee ought to be, but 
simply has put the matter in language to carry out the intention 
of the committee. But, if we are going to have a drafting serv- 
ice here, should not these men, with this force they are to have, 
for which we expect to appropriate $25,000 for the balance of 
ihe fiseal year, not be at the service of all Members? If a Mem- 
ber wants to draft a bill, why can not he go and ask the members 
of this service to draw up the bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will say to the gentleman this- 

Mr. WALSH. I do not think the Committee on the Library 
ought to have—— 

Mr. KITCHIN. This service should be primarily for the 
assistance of the committees. I think that the chairmen of the 
committees should make the request instead of each one, of the 
135 Members of the House. We know how many thousands of 
bills are introduced at each session. 

Mr. GARNER. Over 40,000. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Over 40,000, and if we made it so that each 
individual Member could go to the drafting service and ask 
it to write a bill to be introduced, they would have no time to 
help a committee when it was drafting a bill under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. I would just like to ask the gentleman under 
what provision of the rules the Committee on Ways and Means 
reports out a provision like this on a revenue bill? 

Mr. KITCHIN. Under no particular rule, There is nothing 
against it, however. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KITCHIN. I will. 

Mr. JAMES. Does the gentleman believe that if each Member 
could use this service there would be more bills? In Michigan 
we found it the exact opposite. A good many times a member 
of the legislature or the senate would go to the legislative clerk 
to introduce a bill and he would call attention to the fact that 
there was already a bill of that kind on the statute books, and 
the result was that we had fewer bills. 

Mr. STEVENSON. In South Carolina we have solicitors, 14 
of them, and they are required to do their duty and are paid by 
the legisiature, and it is provided that no bill can be introduced 
until it has been prepared by them. We find it is a very great 
safeguard against injudicious legislation. 

Mr. KITCHIN. Gentlemen, another day is about to close 
and I think I ought to close. I have been speaking to-day from 
half past 12 to a little after 5. I want to state to my friend 
from Illinois [Mr. CANNoN] that I broke one promise that I 
made to him yesterday, that I would show, when I came to the 
excess and war profits tax provisions of the bill, how we would 
eatch the excessive profits of contractors with the Government. 
I was switched off to so many phases of the excess and war 
profits tax that I was unable for lack of time to discuss it, but 
under the five-minute debate I will show the House how we pro- 
pose under this bill to catch the profiteers of the Government, 
the contractors and subcontractors with the Government. 

Before concluding, however, I will recapitulate the amount of 
taxes the bill will yield for a 12-months’ period under the sev- 
eral taxing provisions by giving a table of estimates prepared 
by the Treasury expert, at our request, which also includes an 
estimate for a like period under existing laws and the receipts 
for the fiscal year 1918: 
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Estimated revenue receipts, 


For 12-month 
period under 
proposed bill. 


Fiscal year 
1919 under 
existing law, 


Fiscal year 
1918, | 


Tncome tax: | 











WMMIGAENEN ce caseasan es 1 $930,000,000 | — $930,000,000 | $1,482,186, 009 
COMORIAN oii p00 sctscnneenaus 1 528,500,000 | 528, 500, 009 894, 00, 000 
E xcess-profits tax......... oan’ 1 1,791,000,000 | 1,791,000, 000 3, 200, 000, 000 
PRULMRO TON, «. dnicin 26 uno =a i0 sivas 47, 453, 009 | 75, 000, 000 110, 000, 009 
‘Transportation: | 
| RRR elie ener j 30, 000, 000 | 75, 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
: ‘ | 6, 450, 000 | 20, 000, 009 20, 600, 000 
| 24,396, 000 | 60, 000, 000 60, 000, 005) 
i 1, 453, 000 3, 500, 000 4,550,009 
| 9) 237000 | 5,000, 000 5, 000, 003 
Telegraph and telephone........ 6, 299, 000 14, 000, 000 16, 000, 000 
MONOD. inka sakn bites tetiee ' 6, 492, 000 12, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 
Admissions...... 26,357, 000 | 50, 600, 000 100; 600; 000 
he re at Ae eas cae 2, 259, 000 4,500, 000 9, 000, 00) 
Excise taxes: { 
Automobiles, ote.............%] 23, 981, 000 41,000, 000 123, 759, 000 
Jewelry, sporting goods, eic... 13, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 80, 090, 000 
Other taxes on luxuries, at 10 | 
PCT COME. 2... ccncccncccsescfeccnwcccccecncccfeessccccscccccee 88, 769, 000) 
Other taxes on luxuries, at 20 | 
ees hiculnn eink «a6 tka s aid adie es ain ia eed 184,795, 90) 
igGRENE so Ce hee ca actkt awe ES Ouest veerieol 40, 000, 000) 
Yachts and pleasure boats... ./.........-.-- CR rr te: 1, 000, 04) 
NO 5005.) didi s cain ddmbasietel | 300, 000, OOO | 500, 000, 000 1, 137, 600, 00 
CAIN CAKOS on... nr cccceces 18, $15, 009 32, 000, 000 32, 000, 000 
Tobacco: 
Ee isccteere dees 30,909, 000 | 41,700,000 61,364, 000 
RBCS nes <ckinenscconsnnnenn 66, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 165, 240, 005 
Os <0:s er eeattaaernanae 48, 000, 000 63, 700, 000 104, 000, 000 
A eres ere 10,000, 000 6, 000, 000 9, 100, 00 
Papers ahd tubes... <0. 0s6086: 325, 000 750, 000 1, 500, 00) 
Special taxes: 
~ Capital stock.:........ 24, 906, 000 25,000, 000 70, 000, 002 
BEGG 562s. Sew ecbsvewsseeis 333, 000 850, 000 1, 765,00 
Te Bis. 3 itis iia oie 865, 000 1,070, 000 2,143, 00) 
Mallorder SAleS ....020.c0crscccclncnesccccecesscslscenesescccewess 5, 000, 00) 
Bowling alleys, billiard and | 
pool tables........ pseueeseed ' 1, 086, 000 1, 100, 000 2,200, 000 
Shooting galleries. ............ hictagebes sktescgenees ceases nadnen 400, 000 
ii pins canals nabkh Skee ee ban De chads ns a eviio 50, 000) 
Business license tax........... Pray tas Bees bat son vctact cites 19, 000,009 
Manufacturers of tobacco...... | if 37,000 69, 00 
Manufacturers of cigars........ , 238,000 | 440, 000 $50, 00 
Manufacturers of cigarettes.... | | 120, 000 240, O00 
Use of automobiles and motor- | | 
WOE. Petade his steeds Bi ial tet oe Bie J aril, ly petit 72,930, 00 
ROME Sr oneatiuds tia kb orcas 3,941, 663,000 | 4, 417,267,000 8, 182, 492, ( 
i Assessed but not all collected in 1918 
Tneome tax based on total individual income of (taxable)............ $7, 400, 000, 000 
Corporation excess profits and income tax on net income of.......... 10, 000, 800, 0 


Gentlemen, I want to thank the Members, so many of whom 
have been patient enough to hear ine for two days. I shall 
always remember your patience and kindness with gratitude, 1 
thank you again. [Applause.] 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM GORDON, 
OF OHIO, 


In tne House or Representatives, 
Tuesday, October 15, 1918. 


Mr. GORDON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following argu 
ment of James A. Garfield, late President of the United States. 
before the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
ex parte Milligan, 71 U. S. 2, 4 Wallace: 

AN ADDRESS OF THE LATE PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

Nullus liber homo capietur, vél imprisonetur, aut dissaisiatur, 2ut 
utlagetur, aut exuletur, aut aliquo modo destruatur, nec super cul 
ibimus, nec super eum mittemus, nisi per legale judicium parium 
suorum, vel per legem terre.—Magna Carta, Cap. XXXIX. 

May it please the court: In the months of September and 
October, 1864, Lambdin P. Milligan, William A. Bowles, and 
Stephen Horsey, natives of the United States and citizens of 
the State of Indiana, were arrested by order of Alvin P. Hovey, 
major general commanding the military district of Indians, 
und on the 21st of the latter month were placed on trial before 
a military commission convened at Indianapolis, by order of 
Gen. Hovey, on the following charges, preferred by Maj. Henry 
L. Burnett, judge advocate of the Northwestern Military De- 


partment, viz: 
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1. Conspiracy against the Government of the United States. 


shri 


» Affording aid and comfort to rebels against the Govern- 
i¢ of the United States. 

Inciting insurrection. 

Disloyal practices. 

5. Violations of the laws of war. 

The commission, overruling the objection of the accused 
scainst its authority to try them, proceeded with the trial, pro- 
nounced them guilty, and sentenced them to death by hanging. 
he sentence was approved on the 2d of May, 1865; but before 
the day fixed for its execution, the President of the United 
States commuted it to imprisonment for life, and the prisoners 

» now confined in the penitentiary of Ohio. 

On the 10th of the same month, they filed their petition in 
he Circuit Court of the United States for the District of In- 
diana, setting forth the above facts, and also declaring that, 
vhile the petitioners were held in military custody, and more 
than 20 days after their arrest, a grand jury of the Circuit 
Court of the United States for the District of Indiana was con- 
vened at Indianapolis, the petitioners’ place of confinement, 

nd, being duly impaneled, charged, and sworn for said dis- 
trict, held its sittings, and finally adjourned, without having 
found any bill of indictment, or made any presentment what- 

er against them; that at no time had they been in the mill- 

iry service of the United States, or in any way connected 

ith the land-or naval force, or the militia in actual service; 
it they had not been within the limits of any State whose 


1 
I, 


citizens were engaged in rebellion against the United ‘States | 


at nuy time during the war, but during all the time aforesaid, 
nd for 20 years last past, had been inhabitants, residents, 
nd citizens of Indiana. The petitioners’ claim to be dis- 
iirged from military custody was founded upon the provi- 
ns of an act of Congress of March 3, 1868, entitled “An act 
relative to habeas corpus, and regulating judicial proceedings 
certain cases.” On hearing the petition, the opinions of the 
lees of the circuit court were opposed, and they have certi- 
“| to this court for its decision the following questions, viz: 
i. On the facts stated in the petition and exhibits, ought a 
vrit of habeas corpus to be issued, according to the prayer of 
id petitioners? 
2. On the facts stated in the petition and exhibits, ought 
petitioners to be discharged from custody, as in said pe- 
” prayed? 
3. Whether, upon the facts stated in said petition and ex- 
hits, the military commission mentioned therein had juris- 
clion legally to try and sentence said petitioners in manner 
| form as in said petition and exhibits is stated. 
‘These preliminary proceedings have been so fully stated and 
\atmined by the gentleman who opened the cause (Hon. J. FE. 
MacDonald), that I need not dwell upon them further. 
I desire to say, in the outset, that the questions now before 
‘ourt have relation only to constitutional law, and involve 
ither the guilt or the innocence of the relators, nor the mo- 
ves and patriotism of the officers who tried and sentenced 
them. I trust I need not say in this presence that in my esti- 
mation nothing in the calendar of infamy can be more abhor- 
ent than the crimes with which the relators were charged; 
nothing that more fully deserves the swift vengeance of the 
iw, and the execration of mankind. But the questions before 
your honors are not personal. They reach those deep founda- 
tions of law on which the Republic is built; and in their proper 
settlement are involved the highest interests of every citizen 


Had the military commission jurisdiction legally to try and 


tf 


entence the petitioners? Upon the determination of this ques- | 


tion the whole cause rests. If the commission had such juris 
diction, the petitioners are legally imprisoned, and should not 
be discharged from custody; nor should a writ of habeas corpus 
be issued in answer to their prayer. If the military commis 
sion had not jurisdiction, the trial was void, the sentence il 
legal, and should not be further executed. 

As a first step toward reaching an answer to this question, 
1 aflirm that every citizen of the United States is under the 


dominion of law; that, whether he be a civilian, a soldier, or a 


Sailor, the Constitution provides for him a tribunal before | 


which he may be protected if innocent, and punished if guilty 
of crime. In the fifth article of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution it is declared that— 

No person shal! be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infa 
mous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, 
except in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia 


when in actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any | 


person be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of 
life or limb; nor shall be compelled, in any criminal case, to be a 
witness against himself; nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property 


without due process of law; nor shall private property be taken for 


puliic use without just compensation, 


This sweeping provision covers every person under the juris- 
diction of the Constitution. To the general rule of present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury, there are three exceptions: 
First, cases arising in the land forces; second, cases arising in 
the naval forces; third, cases arising in the militia when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger. All these 
classes are covered by express provisions of the Constitution. 
In whatever one of these situations an American citizen may 
be placed, his rights are clearly defined, and a remedy is 
provided against oppression and injustice. The Constitution 
establishes the Supreme Court, and empowers Congress to con 
stitute tribunals inferior to that court; “to make rules for the 
government and regulation of the land and naval forces,” and 
to provide for governing such part of the militia as may be 
employed in the service of the United States. No other tri- 
bunal is authorized or recognized by the Constitution. No 
other is established by the laws of Congress. For all cases 
not arising in the land or naval forces, Congress has amply 
provided in the judiciary act of September 24, 1789, and the 
acts amendatory thereof. For all cases arising in the naval 
forces, it has fully provided in the act of March 2, 1799, “ for 
the government of the Navy of the United States,” and in simi 
lar subsequent acts. 

But since the opposing counsel! do not claim to find authority 
for the tribunal before which the petitioners were tried iu 
either of these categories, I shall proceed to examine, some- 
what minutely, the limits and boundaries of the military de- 
partment; the character of its tribunals; the classes of persons 
who come within its jurisdiction; and the defenses which the 
law has thrown around them. 

We are apt to regard the military department of the Govern- 
nent as an organized despotism, in which all personal rights 
are merged in the will of the Commander in Chief. But that 
department hus definitely marked boundaries, and all its mein- 
bers are not only controlled but also sacrediy protected by 
definitely prescribed law. The first law of the Revolutionary 
Congress touching the organization of the Army, passed Sep 
tember 20, 1776, provided that no officer or soldier should be 
kept in arrest more than eight days without being furnished 
with the written charges and specifications against him; that 
he should be tried, at as early a day as possible, by a regular 
military court, whose proceedings were regulated by law, and 
that no sentence should be carried into execution until the full 
record of the trial had been submitted to Congress or to the 
Commander in Chief, and. his or their direction be signified 
thereon. From year to year Congress has added new safe 
guards to protect the rights of our soldiers, and the Rules and 
Articles of War are as really a part of the laws of the land as 
the judiciary act or the uct establishing the Treasury Depart- 
ment. If the humblest private soldier in the Army be wronged 
by his commanding officer, he nay demand redress by sending 
the statement of his grievance step hy step through the ap 
pointed channels, till it reaches the President er Congress, if 
justice be not done him ‘sooner. 

The main boundary line between the civil and military juris- 
dictions is the muster into service. Before that act the citi- 
zen is subject to the jurisdiction of the civil courts; after it, 
until his muster out, he is subject to the military jurisdiction 
in all matters of military duty. This line has been carefully 
surveyed by the courts, and fixed as the lawful boundary. 
They do not regard a citizen as coming under the jurisdiction 
of a Federal court-martial, even when he has been ordered into 
the military service by the governor of his State, on requisi- 
tion of the Vresident, until he reaches the place of general 
rendezvous, and has been actually mustered into the service 
of the United States. On this point I cite the case of Mills v. 
Martin (19 Johnson’s N. Y. Repts., 6). In that case, a militia- 
man, called out by the governor of the State of New York, und 
ordered by him to enter the service of the United States, on a 
requisition of the President for troops, refused to obey the 
summons, and was tried by a Federai court-martial for dis- 
obedience of orders. The Supreme Court of the State of New 
York decided that, until he had gone to the place of general 
rendezvous, and had been regularly enrolled, and mustered into 
the national militia, he was not amenable to the action of a 
court-martial composed of officers of the United States. The 
judge, in giving his opinion, quoted the following language of 
Mr. Justice Washington. of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Houston against Moore: 





From this bricf summary of the laws, it would seem that actual serv 
ice was considered by Congress as the criterion of national militia: and 


that the service did not commence until the arrival of the militin at the 
place of rendezvous. That is the terminus a quo the rvice, the pay, 
and subjection to th Articles of War are to com ind ontinne 


(5 Wheaton, 29.) 
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By the sixtieth articdle of war, the military jurisdiction is | claring it a great insult to the dignity of the naval service 


so extended as to cover those persons not mustered into the 
service, but necessarily connected with the Army. It provides 
that “all sutlers and retainers to the camp, and all persons 
whatsoever serving with the armies of the United States in 
the ficld, though not enlisted soldiers, are to be subject to or- 
ders, according to the Rules and Articles of War.” (Army 
Regulations, 1861.) 

That the question of jurisdiction might not be doubtful, it 
was thought necessary to provide by law of Congress that spies 
should be subject to trial by court-martial. As the law stood 
for 85 years, spies were described as “ persons not citizens of, 
or owning allegiance to, the United States, who shall be found 
lurking,” ete. Not until after the great Rebellion began was 
this law so amended as to allow the punishment by court- 
martial of citizens of the United States who should be found 
lurking about the lines of our Army to betray it to the enemy; 
for until then, be it said to the honor of our people, it had 
never been thought possible that any American citizen would 
become a spy, to aid the enemies of the Republic; but in 1862 
the law was so amended that such a citizen, if found lurking 
about the lines of the Army as a spy, in time of war, should be 
tried by a court-martial as though he were a spy of a foreign 
nation. 

It is evident, therefore, that by no loose and general con- 


struction of the law can citizens be held amenable to military | 
‘ : . . | 

tribunals, whose jurisdiction extends only to persons mustered 

into the military service, and such other classes of persons as | 


are, by express provisions of law, made subject to the rules and | 


urticles of war. 


But even within their proper jurisdiction military courts are, | 


in many important particulars, subordinate to the civil courts. 
This is acknowledged by the leading authorities on this subject. 
{ read from O'’Brien’s Military Law. 
eral relations between the civil and military departments of 
the Government, he says: 

rom this admitted it 


principle, would 


After discussing the gen- | 


conse- 


seein 2 necessary 
quenee that the Supreme Court of the United States has an Inherent 
power over all military tribunals, of precisely the same nature as | 
that which it asserts and exercises over inferior courts of civil judlea- 
ture. Any mandatory or prohibitory writ, therefore, emanating from 
the Supreme Court of the United States, and addressed to a court- | 
martial, would demand the most unhesitating obedience on the part 


of the latter. Whether, in the absence of a special law to that effect, 


the same obedience is due to a writ coming from a circuit or district | 


court of the Union, and directed to a court-martial assembled 
district or circuit, does not appear to be so clear. 
would doubtless obey such a writ. As to State courts, the case Is 
very different. Military courts are entirely independent of them. 
Their powers are derived from a distinct, separate, and independent 
source. In regard to the courts of the United States, there can be 
no question. * * ® Each individual member of a court-martial 
is also liable to the supreme courts of civil judicature, not only for 
nny abuse of power but for any illegal proceedings of the court, if he 
has voted for or participated in the same. * * # 

The authority of courts-martial is sometimes extended by executive 


in the 
A military tribunal 


goverpments, subjecting, by proclamation, certain districts or coun- 
tries to the jurisdiction of martial law during the existence of a 
rebeliion. But in all such eases a court-martial ought to be fully 


assured that the warrant or order under which they are assembled is 
strictly legal; and that the prisoners brought before them 
actually apprehended in the particular district or country which may 


| 67; 4 Maule & Selw., 400, 8. 
| in 


were | 


have been subjected to martial law, and during the period that the | 


proclamation was actually in foree. Any error in these particulars 
would render their whole procecdings illegal, (Pages 222-226, Phila- 
delphia, 1846.) 

in further vindication of my last proposition, I shall cite a 
few precedents from English and American history. 


that any person, however high in civil authority, should order 
the arrest of a naval officer for any of his official acts. The 
Lord Chief Justice, Sir John Willes, immediately ordered the 
arrest of all the members of the court who signed the resolu- 
tions, and they were arrested. They appealed to the King, 
who was very indignant at the arrest. The judge, however, 
persevered in his determination to maintain the supremacy of 
the civil law, and after two months’ examination and investi- 
gation of the cause all the members of the court-martial signed 
a humble and submissive letter of apology, begging leave to 
withdraw their resolutions, in order to put an end to further 
proceedings. When the Lord Chief Justice had heard the let- 
ter read in open court, he directed that it be recorded in the 
remembrance office, “as a memorial to the present and future 
ages, that whoever set themselves up in opposition to the laws, 
or think themselves above the law, will in the end find them- 
selves mistaken.” (See McArthur on Courts-Martial (London, 
1806), vol. 1, pp. 229-232. See also London Gazette for 1745-46, 
Library of Congress.) 

2. I beg leave to cite the case of Wilson against MacKenzie. 
This court will remember the remarkable mutiny, in 1842, on 
board the brig Somers, in which a son of the then Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States was tried by court-martial for 
mutiny, and executed at the yardarm. It was proved that a 
mutiny of very threatening aspect had broken out, and that the 
lives of the captain and his officers were threatened by the 
mutineers. Among the persons arrested was the plaintiff, Wil- 
son, an enlisted sailor, who, being supposed to be in the ¢con- 
spiracy, was knocked down by the captain, ironed, and held in 
confinement for a number of days. When the cruise was ended, 
Wilson brought snit against the captain for illegal arrest and 
imprisonment. The cause was tried before the Supreme Court 
of New York, and his honor, Chief Justice Nelson, delivered th 
opinion of the court. He says: 

‘he material auestion presented in this case is whether the common- 
law courts have any jurisdiction of personal wrongs committed by « 
superior officer of the Navy upon a subordinate while at sea and en 


gaged in the public service. * * Actions of trespass for in 
juries to the person have heen frequently brought and sustained in 


| the common-law courts of England against naval as well as militar) 


commanders by their subordinates, for acts done both at home and 
abroad, under pretense and color of naval and military discipline 
(See Wall cv. MeNamara and Swinton v. Molloy, stated in 1 T. R., 536, 
137: also, Mostyn v. Fabrigas. Cowp., 161: Warden v. Bailey, 4 Taunt., 
Cc.) * * ®* ‘There are also many cases 
the books where actions have been sustained against members of 
courts-martial, naval and military, who have exceeded their authority 
in the infliction of punishment. (See 4 Taunt., 70-75, and the cases 
there cited.) * * It was suggested on the argument, by the 
counsel for the defendant, that, inasmuch as he [Wilson] was in th 
service of the United States when the acts complained of were done, 
the courts of this State as matter of comity and policy, should cd 





cline to take jurisdiction. * * ®*® JT am of opinion that the ad 
murrer [to the suggestion] is well taken, and that the plainti? 
{Wilson] is entitled to judgment. Ordered accordingly. (7 Hill's 


N. Y. Supreme Court Reports, 97-100.) 

o. As a clear and exhaustive statement of the relation be- 

tween civil and military courts, I quote from an opinion of this 

court in the case of Dynes v. Hoover (20 Howard, 82, 83) : 
With the sentences of courts-martial which have been convened 

regularly, and have proceeded legally, and by which punishments are 

directed, not forbidden by law, or which are according to the laws 


| and eustoms of the sea, civil courts have nothing to do, nor are they 


in any way alterable by them. If it were otherwise, the civil courts 


| would virtually administer the Rules and Articles of War, irrespective 


1. A Lieut. Frye, serving in the West Indies in 1743 on board | 


the Oxford, a British man-of-war, was ordered by his superior 
officer to assist in arresting another officer and bringing him 
on board the ship as a prisoner. 
legality of the order, demanded—what he had, according to 


order before he wouwd obey the command. For this he was 
put under arrest, tried by a naval court-martial, sentenced to 
15 years’ inmrisonment, and forever debarred from serving 
the King. He was sent to England to be imprisoned, but was 
released by order of the Privy Council. In 1746 he brought an 
action before a civil court against the president of the court- 
martial, Sir Chaloner Ogle, and damages of £1,000 were 
awarded him for his illegal detention and sentence; and the 
learned judge informed him that he might also bring his action 
against any member of the court-martial. Rear Admiral 
Mayne and Capt. Rentone, who were members of the court 
that tried him, were, at the time when damages were awarded 
to Lieut. I’rye, sitting on a naval court-martial for the trial of 
Vice Admiral Lestock. The lieutenant proceeded against them, 
and they were arrested upon a writ from the court of common 
pleas. The order of arrest was served upon them just as the 
court-martial adjourned one afternoon. Its members, 15 in 
number, immediately reassembled and passed resolutions de- 


The lieutenant, doubting the | 


of those to whom that duty and obligation has been confided by the 
laws of the United States, from whose decisions no appeal or juris- 
diction of any kind has been given to the civil magistrate or 
civil courts. But we repeat, if a court-martial bas no jurisdiction 
over the subject matter of the charge it has been convened to try, 0) 
shall inflict a punishment forbidden by the law, though its sentence 


| shall be approved by the officers having a revisory power of it, civil 
the customs of the naval service, a right to demand—a written | 


courts may, on an action by a party aggrieved by it, inquire into the 
want of the court's jurisdiction, and give him redress. (Harman v. 
Tappenden, 1 East, 555; as to ministerial officers, Marshall's Case, 
10 (Cr., 76; Moravia v. Sloper, Willes, 30; Parton v. Williams, 3 B. & 
830; and as to justices of the peace, by Lord Tenterden, in Basten 
arew, 3B. & C., 653; Mills v. Collett, 6 Bing., 85.) : 

Sueh is the law of England. By the mutiny acts, courts-martial 
have been created with authority to try those who are a part of thi 
army or navy for breaches of military or naval duty. It has been \* 
peatedly determined that the sentences of those courts are conclusive 
in any action brought in the courts of common law. But the courts 
of common Jaw will examine whether courts-martial have exvceded 
the jurisdiction given them, though it is said, “not, however, aftex 
the sentence has been ratified and carried into execution.” (Grant t. 
Gould, 2 H. Black., 69; Ship Bounty, 1 East, 313; Sbalford'’s Case, 
1 East, 313; Mann v. Owen, 9 B. & C., 595; In the Matter of Poc, 
5 B. & A., 681, on a motion for a prohibition.) 


I hold it therefore established, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States may inquire into the question of jurisdiction 
of a military court; may take cognizance of extraordinary pun- 





v. 


ishment inflicted by such a court not warranted by law, and 
may issue writs of prohibition, or give such other redress as 
the case may require. 


It is also clear that the Constitution and 
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laws of the United States have carefully provided for the pro- 
tection of individual liberty, and the right of accused persons 
to a speedy trial before a tribunal established and regulated 
by law. 

The petitioners must, as I have already shown, be placed in 
one of four categories. First, they were either in the naval 
service; or, second, in the military service; or, third, belonged 
to the militia, and were called out to serve by order of the Pres- 
ident in the national militia; or, fourth, if neither of these 
three, nor so connected with them as to be placed by law un- 
der the naval or military jurisdiction, then they were simply 
civilians, and subject exclusively to the jurisdiction of the civil 
courts. It is set forth in the petition, and not denied by the 
opposing counsel, that they were in neither of the first three 
classes, nor connected with them. They must, therefore, belong 
to the fourth class—unless a fifth should be added, as the 
learned counsel on the other side have suggested, and it be 
held that they were prisoners of war; but of that I shall speak 
hereafter. Under such circumstances, it is not surprising that 
the learned counsel should go beyond the Constitution, beyond 
the civil, the naval, and even the military law, to find a basis 
on which they may rest the jurisdiction of the tribunal before 
which the petitioners were tried. They teil us frankly that 
they do not find its justification either in the civil or military 
laws of the land. 

The honorable Attorney General and his distinguished col- 
lengue (Hon. B. F. Butler) declare in their printed brief, 
that— 

I. A military commission derives its powers and authority wholly 
from martial law; and by that law and by military authority only are 
its proceedings to be judged or reviewed. 


Il. Martial law is the will of the commanding officer of an armed 
force, or of a geographical military department, expressed in time of 
war within the limits of his military jurisdiction, as necessity demands 


and prudence dictates, restrained or enlarged by the orders of his mili- 
tary chief or supreme executive ruler, and the officer executing martial 
law is at the same time supreme legislator, supreme judge, and supreme 
executive, 

'To give any color of plausibility to these novel propositions, 
they were compelled not only to ignore the Constitution, but to 
declare it suspended, its voice drowned in the thunders of war. 
Accordingly, with consistent boldness, they declare that the 
third, fourth, and fifth articles of amendments “are all peace 


vrovisions of the Constitution, and, like all other conventional | 


nnd legislative laws and enactments, are silent inter arma, 
when salus populi suprenia est lex.” Applying these doctrines 
to this cause, they hold that from the 5th of October, 1864, to 
the 9th of May, 1865, martial law alone existed in Indiana; that 
it silenced not only the civil courts, but all the laws of the land, 
and even the Constitution itself: and during that silence the 


executor of martial law could lay his hand upon every citizen, | 


could not only suspend the writ of habeas corpus, but could 
create a court which should have the exclusive jurisdiction 
over the citizen to try him, sentence him, and put him to death. 

We have already seen that the Congress of the United States 
raises and supports armies, provides and maintains navies, and 
makes the rules and regulations for the government of both, 
but it would appear from the teachings of the learned counsel 
on the other side, that when Congress has done all these 
things—when, in the name of the Republic, and in order to put 
down rebellion and restore the supremacy of law, it has cre- 
ated the grandest army that ever fought—the power thus cre- 
ated rises above its source and destroys both the law and its 
creator, They would have us believe that the Government of 
he United States has evoked a spirit which it can not lay— 
has called into being a power which at once destroyed and 
superseded its author, and rode, in uncontrolled triumph, over 
citizen and court, Congress and Coustitution. All this mockery 


is uttered before this august court, whose every member is 


sworn to administer the law in accordance with the Constitu- | 


tion, 
amine, 

And now what is martial law? It is a new term to Amer- 
fcan jurisprudence; and I congratulate this court that never 
before in the leng history of this Republic has that word rung 
out its lawless echoes in this sacred chamber. 

Mr. Burvter. Did not the decision in the case of Luther against Bor- 
den have semething to do with martial law? 


This monstrous assumption I shall now proceed to ex- 


It was not the subject decided by the court, and only re- 
motely analogous to this case. The claim to exercise martial 
law in that case was under the old charter of Charlies II in 


Rhode Island, and not under the Constitution. 
1. Sir Matthew Hale, in his History of the Common Law. 
Says: 


Touching the business of martial these be ob- 


served, viz: 
First. That in truth and reality it is not a law, but something in- 
dulged rather than allowed as a law. The necessity of government, 


law, things are to 
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order, and discipline in an army is that only which can give those 
laws a countenance—quod enim necessitas cogit defendi. 

Secondly. This indulged law was only to extend to members of the 
army, or to those of the opposite army, and never was so much in- 
dulged as intended to be executed or exercised upon others. For others 
who were not listed under the army had no color or reason to be 
bound by military constitutions applicable only to the army, whereof 
they were not parts But they were to be ordered and governed sxc- 
cording to the laws to which they were subject, though it were a time 
ot war. 

Thirdly. That the exercise of martial law, whereby 


any person 


; Should lose his life, or member, or liberty, may not be permitted in 








| 


time of peace, when the King’s courts are open for ali persons to re- 
ceive justice according to the laws of the land. This is in substance 
declared in the Petition of Right (3 Car., 1) whereby such commis- 
sions and martial law were repealed and declared to be contrary to 
law. (London edition of 1794, vol. 1, pp. 54, 55.) 


, 


2. Blackstone quotes the above approvingly, and still further 
enforces the same doctrine. (Book I, pp. 413, 414.) 

3. Wharton, in his Law Lexicon, says: “ Martial law is that 
rule of action which is imposed by the military power. It has 
no place in the institutions of this country [Great Britain], un- 
less the Articles of War established under the military acts be 
considered as of that character. The prerogative of proclaim- 
ing martial law within this Kingdom is destroyed, as it would 
appear, by the Petition of Right.” (Third edition, p. 578.) 

4. Lord Wellington defined martial law as “the will of the 
commanding general exercised over a conquered or occupied 
territory.” This definition was given by him in his dispatches 
from the Peninsula, and was subsequently repeated in Partlia- 
ment, in 1851. In the same debate Lords Cottenham and 
Campbell and the Attorney General, Sir J. Jervis, declared 
that “ martial law was the setting aside of all law, and acting 
under military power, in circumstances of great emergency—a 
proceeding which requires to be followed up by an act of it 
demnity.” 

This is the kind of law to which the gentlemen appeal to 
establish the validity of the court that tried the petitioners. 

In order to trace the history and exhibit the character of 
martial law, I shall refer to several leading precedents in Eng- 
lish history. 

1. The Earl of Lancaster. In the year the Earl of Lan- 
caster and the Earl of Hereford rebelled against the authority 
of Edward IT. They collected an army so large that Edward 
Was compelled to raise 30,000 men to withstand them. The re- 
bellicous earls posted their forces on the Trent, and the armies 
of the King confronted them. They fought at Boroughbridge ; 
the insurgent forces were overthrown; Hereford was slain, and 
Lancaster, taken in arms at the head of his army, was, amid 
the noise of battle, tried by a court-martial, sentenced to death, 


i- 


990 


Dam, 


and executed. When Edward III came into power, five yeurs 
later, on a formal petition presented to Parliament by Lancas- 
ter’s son, setting forth the facts, the case was examined and a 


law was enacted reversing the attainder, and declaring: “1. 
That in time of peace no man ought to be adjudged to death 
for treason, or any other offense, without being arraigned aud 
put to answer. 2. That regularly, when the King’s courts are 





open, it is a time of peace in judgment of law. 3. That no 
man ought to be sentenced to death, by the record of the 
King, without his legal trial per pares.” (The History of the 
Pleas of the Crown, by Sir Matthew Hale (Dublin, i775), 
vol. 1, p. 347; Hume’s History of England (Boston, 1354), 
vol. 2, p. 159.) 


I call attention to this case as being similar in some of th 
points to the cause before us. This man was taken in aris at 
the head of his ariny, and in battle. He was immediately tried 
by court-martial and executed; but it was declared, in the cde- 
eree that reversed the attainder, that he might have been tricd 
by the courts of the land, and therefore, for the purposes of his 
trial, it was a time of peace; that he might have been presented, 
indicted, and regularly tried before the civil tribunal, and t 
fore the whole proceeding was illegal. So carefully was the 
line drawn between civil and martial law 500 years ago 

2. Sir Thomas Darnell. He was arrested and imprisoned in 
1625, by order of the King, for refusing to pay a tax which he 
regarded as illegal. A writ of habeas corpus was prayed for, 
but answer was returned by the court that he had been ar- 
rested by special order of the King, and that was held to be a 
sufficient answer to the petition. Then the great Lue 
up to be tried in Parliament, whether the order of the Kins; 
was sufficient to override the writ of habeas corpus, and after 
a long and stormy debate, in which the ablest minds in Ene- 
land were engaged, the Petition of Right. of 1628, received the 
sanction of the King. In that statute it was decreed that the 
King should never again suspend the writ of habeas « 
thet he should never again try a subject by military 
sion; and since that day no King of England has presumelt 
to usurp that high prerogative which belongs to Parliament 
alone. 
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8. For the purpose of citing a passage in the argument of 
Counselor Prynn, I call attention to the trial of Lord Macguire, 
before the court of king's bench, in 1645 (4 State Trials (Lon- 
dion, 1809), pp. 653 et seq.). Lord Macguire was the leader of 
the great Irish rebellion of 1641, during the progress of which 
more than 100,000 men, women, and children were murdered, 
uider circumstances of the greatest brutality. He was ar- 
rested and held until order had been restored; and in 1645 was 
brought before the king's beneh for trial. Mr. Prynn, counsel 
for the Crown, pubiished his argument in the case, in order, 
as he says, to vindicate the laws of England-— 


In trying this notorious offender, guilty of the horridest, unl- 
versalest treason and rebellion that ever brake forth in Ireland; and 
that In a time of open war both in Ireland and England, only by a 
legal indictment, and indifferent sworn jury of honest and lawful free- 
helders, according to the known laws and statutes of the realm; not 
n a court-martial, or any other new-minted judicature, by an arbi- 
trary, summary, illegal, or martial proceeding, without any lawful 
presentment, indictment, or trial by a sworn, impartial, able jury, 
resolved to be diametrically contrary to the fundamental laws, cus- 

:, great charters, statutes of the realm, and inherent liberty of the 
eubject, especially in time of peace when all other courts of justice 
are open, and of very dangerous consequence, and thereupon espe- 
cially prohibited, and enacted against. 








\fter giving a long list of references to authorities, he goes 
en to say that the law is vindicated still more— 


In allowing him a free, honorable trial upon an indictment first 
found upon oath by the grand jury, and then suffering him to take 
not only his particular challenges by the poll to every of the jurors 
returned, upon a voyre dire (not formerly heard of, yet allowed him, 
*s reasonable, to take away all color of partiality or nonindifference in 
the jurors), whereupon every juryman was examined before he was 
worn of the jury, whether he had contributed or advanced any 
moneys upon the propositions for Ireland, or was to have any share 
in the rebels’ lands in Ireland, by act of Parliament, or otherwise. 


Kut likewise in permitting him to take his peremptory challenge to 
‘9 of the 2 juries returned, without any particular cause alleged; 
which liberty—our laws allowing men, in favorem vitm, and because 


there 


may be private causes of just exceptions to them known to the 
prisoner, not fit to be revealed, or for which he wants present proof, 
and that in cases of high treason, as well as of felony—the court 
thought just and equal to allow the same to him, though a notorious 
Irish rebel. (Ibid., pp. 691-693.) 

1. The Bill of Rights of 16S8. The house of Stuart had been 
expelled, and William had succeeded to the British throne. 
(‘reat disturbances had arisen in the realm in consequence of 
the change of dynasty. Plots <vere formed in favor of James in 
all parts of England. The King’s person was unsafe in Lon- 
He informed the Lords and Commons of the great dan- 
gers that threatened the Kingdom, and reminded them that he 
had no right to declare martial law, to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, or to seize and imprison his subjects on sus- 
picion of treason or intended outbreak against the peace of the 
Iie laid the case before them, and asked their advice 
In answer Parliament passed the celebrated 


eon, 


ain, 


1 assistance, 


as corpus act. Since that day no King of England has 
dared to suspend the writ. It is only done by Parliament, 
». Gov. Wall. In the year 1782 Joseph Wall, governor of 


British colony at Goree, in Africa, had under his command 
500 British soldiers. Suspecting that a mutiny was 
: t to break out in the garrison he assembled them on the 
| le ground, held a hasty consultation with his officers, and 
cdiately ordered Benjamin Armstrong, a private and sup- 
pes ringleader, to be seized, stripped, tied to the wheel of an 
tillery carriage, and to receive 800 lashes with a rope 1 ineh 
The order was carried into execution, and Arm- 
‘ died of his injuries. Twenty years afterwards Gov. 
Wal! was brought before the most august civil tribunal of Eng- 
lind to answer for the murder of Armstrong. Sir Archibald 
Velonald, Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer; Sir 
Soulden Lawrence, of the king’s bench; and Sir Giles Rooke, 
common pleas, constituted the court. Wall’s counsel 
eloimed that he had the power of life and death in his hands 
in mutiny; that the necessity of the case warranted 
hit in suspending the usual forms of law; that as governor 
ane military commander in chief of the forces at Goree he 
was the sole judge of the necessities of the case. After a 
patient hearing before that high court he was found guilty of 
murder, was sentenced, and executed. (28 State Trials, p. 51; 
also Hough’s Military Law, pp. 587-540.) 
[ now ask your attention to analogous precedents in our own 
1. On the 12th of June, 1775, Gen. Gage, the commander of 


ainetrer, 


of Tne 


ne of 


the British forces, declared martial law in Boston. 
tles of Coneord and Lexington had been fought two months 
before. The Colonial Army was besieging the city and its Brit- 
ish garrison. It was but five days before the Battle of Bunker 
ilill, Parliament had, in the previous February, declared the 
Colonies in a state of rebellion. Yet, by the common consent 
of English jurists, Gen. Gage violated the laws of England, and 
laid himself liable to its penalty, when he declared martial law. 
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This position is sustained, in the opinion of Mr. Justice Wood- 
bury, in Luther v, Borden et al. (7 Howard, 48). For a history 
of the transaction, see Annual Register for 1775, page 133. 

2. On the 7th of November, 1775, Lord Dunmore declared 
Idartial law throughout the Commonwealth of Virginia. This 
was long aiter the Battle of Bunker Hill, and when war was 
flaming throughout the Colonies; yet he was denounced by the 
Virginia Assembly for having assumed a power which the King 
himself dared not exercise, as it “annuls the law of the land, 
and introduces the most execrable of all systems, martial law.” 
Mr. Justice Woodbury declares (7 Howard, 65) the act of Lord 
Dunmore unwarranted by British law. 

3. The practice of our Revolutionary fathers on this subject 
is most instructive. Their conduct throughout the great strug- 
gle for independence was equally marked by respect for civil 
law and jealousy of martial law. Indeed, it was one of the 
leading grievances set forth in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that the King of Great Britain had “affected to render 
the military independent of, and superior to, the civil power”; 
and though Washington was clothed with almost dictatorial 
powers, he did not presume to override the civil law, or disre- 
gard the orders of the courts, except by express authority of 
Congress or the States. In his file of general orders, cover- 
ing a period of five years, there are but four instances in which 
civilians appear to have been tried by a military court, and 
all these trials were expressly authorized by resolutions of 
Congress. : 

In the autumn of 1777, the gloomiest period of the war, a 
powerful hostile army landed on the shore of Chesapeake Bay 
for the purpose of invading Maryland and Pennsylvania. It 


was feared that the disloyal inhabitants along his line of 
march would give such aid and information to the British 


commander as to imperil the safety of our cause. Congress 
resolved “that the executive authorities of Pennsylvania and 
Maryland be requested to cause all persons within their re- 
spective States, notoriously disaffected, to be forthwith appre- 
hended, disarmed, und secured till such time as the respective 
States think they can be released without injury to the com- 
mon cause.” The governor of Pennsylvania authorized the ar- 
rests, and many disloyal citizens were taken into custody by 
Washington’s officers, who refused to answer the writ of habeas 
corpus Which a civil court issued for the release of the prison- 
ers, Very soon afterwards the Pennsylvania Legislature 
passed a law indemnifying the governor and the military au- 
thorities, and allowing a similar course to be pursued there- 
after, on recommendation of Congress or the commanding 
officer of the Army. But this law gave authority only,to ar- 
rest and hold—not to try; and the act was to remain in force 
only till the end of the next session of the general assembly. 
So careful were our fathers to recognize the supremacy of civil 
law and to resist all pretensions of martial law to authority. 

4, I pass next to notice an event that occurred under the Con- 
federation before the Constitution was adopted. I refer to 
Shays’s rebellion, in 1787—that rebellion which was mentioned 
by Hamilton in the Federalist as a proof that we needed a 
streng central government to preserve our liberties. During 
all that disturbance there was no declaration of martial law, 
and the habeas corpus was only suspended for a limited time 
and with very careful restrictions. Gov. Bowdoin’s order to 
Gen. Lincoln, on the 19th of January, 1787, was in these words: 

Consider yourself in all your military offensive operations constantly 
as under the direction of the civil officer, save where any armed ferce 
shall appear to oppose your marching to execute these orders. 

5. I refer next to a case under the Constitution, the rebellion 
of 1798 in western Pennsylvania. President Washington did 
not march with his troops until the judge of the United States 
district court had certified that the marshal was unabie to 
execute his warrants. Though the parties were tried for trea- 
son, all the arrests were made by the authority of the civil 
officers. The orders of the Secretary of War stated that “the 
object of the expedition was to assist the marshal of the dis- 
trict to make prisoners.” Every movement was made under 
the direction of the civil authorities. So anxious was Washing- 
ton on this subject, that he gave his orders with the greatest 
care, and went in person to see that they were carefully ex- 
ecuted. He issued orders declaring that “the Army should 
not consider themselves as judges or executioners of the laws, 
but only as employed to support the proper authorities in the 
execution of the laws.” 

6. I next refer to an incident connected with the Burr con- 
spiracy, in 1807. The first developments of this plot were ex- 
ceedingly alarming. Reports were forwarded to President 


Jefferson, and by him communicated confidentially to the Sen- 
ate of the United States, with his recommendation that Congress 
pass a law authorizing the suspension, for a limited period, of 
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the writ of habeas corpus. On the 26th of January, the Sen- | were not strictly in issue, nor were they denied by the court. 


ate, by a unanimous vote, passed a bill authorizing the suspen- 
sion of the writ for three months, in cases of persons who were 
charged under oath with treason or misprision of treason, 
Thus carefully limited and restricted, the bill was sent, under 
the seal of secrecy, to the House of Representatives. When it 
was read, the doors were immediately opened; a motion was 
made to reject the bill, that it might not even reach its first 
reading; and, after a very able debate of five days, it was re- 
jected by a vote of 1138 to 19. 

Not content, even, with that decided expression of senti- 
ment. two weeks later, on the 17th of February, a resolution 
was introduced into the House ordering the Committee on the 
Judiciary “to bring in a bill more thoroughly to protect the 
rights of American citizens from arrest and imprisonment un- 
der color of authority of the President of the United States.” 
After a very searching and able debate, it was concluded that 
existing laws afforded ample protection; but so anxious were 
the representatives of the people to place the safety of the 
citizen beyond the reach of doubt, that the resolution came 
within 2 votes of passing in the House. The vote stood 58 
yeas to 60 nays; and that, too, in the very midst of the threat- 
ened conspiracy. (The full history of this legislative action 
will be found in Benton’s Abridgment of Congressional De- 
bates, vol. 3, pp. 504-542.) 

I will remark in this connection, that, though President Jef- 
ferson recommended the passage of the act referred to, yet in 
his correspondence he had previously expressed the opinion 
that it was unwise, even in insurrection, to suspend the writ 
of habeas corpus. (Works, vol. 2, pp. 329, 355.) 

So jealous were our people of any infringement of the rights 
of the citizen to the privileges of the writ, that in the very 
midst of the dangers at New Orleans Gen. Wilkinson was 
brought before a court there for having neglected promptly to 
obey a writ of habeas corpus. 

7. I call the attention of the court for a moment to the dis- 
cussion in Congress in relation to the action of Gen. Jackson, 
in 1814, at New Orleans. It will be remembered that, notwith- 
standing flagrant war was blazing around New Orleans when 
the general declared martial law, yet it was held that he had 
violated the sanctity of the courts, and he was fined accord- 
ingly. (For a full record of the law in the case, see 3 Martin's 
Lou. Rep., O. S., 5380.) In 1842 a bill was introduced into 
Congress to reimburse him for the fine. The debate was very 
able and thorough. James Buchanan, then a Member of Con- 
gress, spoke in its favor, and no one will doubt his willingness 
to put the conduct of Jackson on the most favorable ground 


possible. I quote from his speech: 
It had never been contended on this floor that a military com- 
mander possessed the power, under the Constitution of the United 


States, to declare martial law. No such principle bad ever been as- 
serted on this (the Democratic) side of the House. He had then ex- 
eseey declared (and the published report of the debate, which he 
ind recently examined, would justify him in this assertion) that we 
did not contend, strictly speaking, that Gen. Jackson had any con- 
stitutional right to declare martial law at New Orleans; but that, as 
this exercise of power was the only means of saving the city from 
capture by the enemy, he stood amply justified before his country for 
the act. We placed the argument not upon the ground of strict con- 
stitutional right, but of such an overruling necessity as left Gen. 
Jackson no alternative between the establishment of martial law and 
the sacrifice of New Orleans to the rapine and lust of the British 
soldiery. On this ground Mr. B. bad planted himself firmly at the 
last session of Congress; and here he intended to remain. (Benton's 
Abridgment of the Debates of Congress, vol. 14, p. 628.) 


ground. It was not 
and excuse the con- 


All the leading Members took the same 
attempted to justify, but only to palliate 
duct of Jackson. 

8. I call attention next to the opinions of our courts in re- 
gard to martial law and the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus, and first read from the opinion of Chief Justice Mar- 
shall in Ex parte Bollman: “If at any time the public safety 
should require the suspension of the powers vested * * * 
in the courts of the United States, it is for the legislature to 
say so. That question depends on political considerations, on 
which the legislature is to decide. Until the legislative will be 
expressed, the court can only see its duty, and must obey the 
laws.” (4 Cranch, 101.) 

I also cite the opinion of the late Chief Justice in Ex parte 
Merryman (9 American Law Register, 524), in which it was 
decided that the legislative authority alone could suspend the 
writ of habeas corpus. This decision was rendered in 1862, in 
the Maryland circuit. 

IT shall conelude these citations from our own judicial lis- 
tory by reading a few paragraphs from the opinion of Me. 
Justice Woodbury in Luther r. Borden et al. (7 Howzrd. 1). 
The passage none of its foree from the fact at it is 
part of a dissenting opinion; for the principles involved in it 


ety 
cal 


loses 


l 


After stating his positions ai length, the learned justice says: 

Tor convincing reasons like these, in 
any claim to political or civil liberty, “ martiai law,” as here at- 
tempted, and as once practiced in England against her own people, 
has been expressly forbidden there for near two centuries, as well as 
by the principles of every other free constitutional Government. (1 
Hallam’s Const. Hist., 420.) And it would be not a little extraordi- 
nary if the spirit of our institutions, both State and National, was not 
much stronger than in England against the unlimited exercise of 
martial law over a whole people, whether attempted by any chief 
magistrate or even by a legislature. * * * 

My impression is that a state of war, whether foreign or domestic, 
may exist, in the great perils of which it is competent, under its 
rights and on principles of national law, for a commanding officer of 
troops under the controlling government to extend certain rights of 
war, not only over his camp, but its environs and the near field of 
his military operations. (6 American Archives, 186.) But no further 
nor wider. (Johnson v. Davis et al., 3 Martin, 530, 551.) On this 
rested the justification of one of the great commanders of this coun- 
try and of the age, in a transaction so well known at New Orleans. 
But in civil strife they are not to extend beyond the place where in- 
surrection exists. (3 Martin, 551.) Nor to portions of the State re- 
mote from the scene of military operations, nor after the resistance 
is over, nor to persons not connected with it. (Grant v. Gould et al., 
2 H. Black., 69.) Nor even within the scene can they extend to the 
person or property of citizens against whom no probabie cause exists 
which may justify it. (Sutton v. Johnston, 1 D. & E., 549; 7 Howard, 
62, 83, 84.) 

[I can not leave this branch of my argument without fortify- 
ing my position by the authority of two of the greatest names 
on the roll of British jurists. To enable me to do this, I call 
attention to the celebrated trial of the Rev. John Smith, mis- 
sionary at Demerara in British Guiana. In the year 1823 a 
rebellion broke out in Demerara, extending over some 50 plan- 
tations. The governor of the district immediately declared 
martial law. A number of the insurgents were killed, and the 
rebellion was crushed. It was alleged that the Rev. John 
Smith, a missionary sent out by the London Missionary So- 
ciety, had been an aider and abettor of the rebellion. A court- 
martial was appointed, and, in order to give it the semblance 
of civil law, the governor general appointed the chief justice of 
the district as a staff officer, and then detailed him as presi- 
dent of the court to try the accused. All the other men.bers 
of the. court were military men, and he was made a military 
officer for the special occasion. Missionary Smith was tried, 
found guilty, and sentenced to be hanged. The proceedings came 
to the notice of Parliament, and were made the subject of in- 
quiry and debate. Smith died in prison before the day of 
execution, but the trial gave rise to one of the ablest debates 
of the century, in which the principles involved in the cause 
now before this court were fully discussed. Lord Brougham 
and Sir James Mackintosh were among the speakers. In the 
course of his speech, Lord Brougham said: 


every country which makes 






No such thing as martial law is recognized in Great Britain, and 
courts founded on_ proclamations of martial law are wholly un- 
known. * * * Suppese I were ready to admit that, on the pres- 


sure of a great emergency, such as invasion or rebcilion, when there 
is no time for the slow and cumbrous proceedings of the civil law, a 


proclamation may justifiably be issued for excluding the ordinary 
tribuvals, and directing that offenses should be tried by a military 


but it could 
limit its 


court—such a proceeding might be justified by necessity ; 
rest on that alone. Created by necessity, necessity must 


continuance. It would be the worst of all conceivable grievances— 
it would be a calamity unspeakable—if the whole law and constitu- 
tion of England were suspended one hour longer than the most im 


perious necessity demanded. * * * I know that the proclamation 
of martial law renders every man liable to be treated as a soldier. 
But the instant the necessity ceases, that instant the state of soldier- 
ship ought to cease, and the rights, with the relations, of civil life io 
be restored. (Speeches of Henry, Lord Brougham (Edinburgh, 1838), 
vol. 2, pp. 70, 71.) 

The speech of Sir James Macintosh, who was perhaps the 
very first English jurist of his day, is in itself a magazine of 
legal learning, and treats so fully and exhaustively the sub- 
ject of martial law and military tribunals that I shall take the 
liberty of quoting severa! passages. I do this with less hesita- 
tion because I have found nv argument so full and complete, 
and no authority more perfectly applicable to the cause before 
this court. 

On the legality of the trial, 
learned friend (Lord Brougham) 
The only principle on which the 
ealled “martial law” is necessity; 
only by necessity; its continuance 


sir, the impregnab! 
has left me little if 
law of England 
its introductior 


requires precise! 








fication of necessity; and if it survives the necessity 
it rests, for a single minute, it becomes instantly 
lawless violence. When foreign invasion or civil 
possible for courts of law to sit, or to enforce ti 
judgments, it becomes necessary to find some rude 
and to employ for that purpose the military, whict 
ing force in the community 

I desire to call particular attention to the ntences hh 
lay down the chief condition that can justify martial la | 
also mark the boundary between martial and civil law 

While tl laws ar? silenced by the noice of ai tl » 
armed force must } sis! S equitably as they can, thes rimes iene 
threaten tbreir cwn safety and taat cf ciety, but 1 lon i 
moment beyond is usurpation. As scon as the laws can every 
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other mode of punishing supposed crimes is itself an enormous crime. 
If argument be not enough on this subject—if, indeed, the mere state- 
ment be not the evidence of its own truth-—I appeal to the highest 





and most venerable authority known to our law. 


He proceeds to quote Sir Matthew Hale on martial law; and 
cites the case of the Earl of Lancaster, to which I have already 
referred, and then declares: 


No other doctrine has ever been maintained in this country since 
the soleinn Varliamentary condemnation of the usurpations of Charles 


1, which he was himself compelled to sanction in the Petition of 
Right. In none of the revolutions or rebellions which have since 
occurred bag martial law been exercised, however much, in some of 


them, the necessity might seem to exist. Even in those most deplor- 
able of all commotions which tore Ireland in pieces in the last years of 
the eighteenth century, in the midst of ferocious revolt and cruel pun- 
ishment, at the very moment of legalizing these martial jurisdictions in 
1749, the very Irish statute which was passed for that purpose did 
homage to the ancient and fundamental principles of the law in the 
very act of departing from them. ‘The Irish statute (39 George III, 
chapter 3), after reciting “ that martial law had been successfully exer- 
cised to the restoration of peace, so far as to permit the course of the 
common law partially to take place, but that the rebellion continued to 
yage in considerable parts of the Kingdom whereby it has become neces- 
sury for Parliament to interpese,” goes on to enable the lord lieutenant 
“to punish rebels by courts-martial.” This statute is the most positive 
declaration that where the commen law can be exercised in some parts 
of the country martial law can not be established in others, though 
ichellion actually prevails in those others, without an extraordinary 
jnuterposition of the supreme legislative authority itself. * © ® 

I have already quoted from Sir Matthew Hale his-position respecting 
the twofeld operation of martial law—as it affects the army of the 
power which exercises it and as it acts against the army of the enemy. 
‘That great judge, happily unused to standing armies and reasonably 
prejudiced against military jurisdiction, does net pursue his.distinction 
ihrough all its consequences and assigns a ground for the whole which 
will support enly one of its parts. ‘“ The necessity of order and dis- 
cipline in an army” is, according to him, the reason why the law tol- 
erates this departure from its most valuable rules; but this necessity 
only justifies the exercise of martial law over the army of our own 
State, One part of it has since been annually taken out of the common 
law and provided for by the mutiny act, which subjects the military 
offenses of soldiers only to punishment by military courts even in time 
peace, Hence we may now be said annually to legalize military law, 
which, however, differs essentially from martial law, in. being confined 
to offenses against military discipline and in not caters to any per- 
sens but these who are members of the army. Martial law exercised 
ugainst enemies or rebels can not depend on the same principle, for it is 
certainly not intended to enforce or preserve discipline among them. 
It seems to me to be only a more regular and convenient mode of exer- 
cising the right to kill in war, a right originating in self-defense, and 
limited.to those cases where such killing is necessary as the means of 
insuring that end Martial law put in force against rebels can only be 
excused as a mode of more deliberately and equitably selecting the per- 
sons from whom quarter ought to be withheld in a ense where all have 
forfeited their claim to it. It is nothing more than a sort of better- 
regulated decimation, founded upon choice, instead of chance, in order 
to provide for the safety of the conquerors, without the horrors of un- 
slistinguished slaughter; it is justifiable only where it is an act of 
merey, ‘Thus the matter stands by the law of nations, But by the law 
of England it can not be exercised except where the jurisdiction of 
courts of justice is interrupted by violence. Did this necessity exist at 
Domerara on the 13th of October, 18237 Was it on that day impossible 
for the courts of law to try offenses? It is clear that, if the case be 


tried by the law of England, and unless on affirmative answer can be 
ziven to these questions of fact, the court-martial had no legal power 
to try Mr. Smith. 


After presenting arguments to show that a ‘declaration of 


niuirtial law was not necessary, the learned jurist continues: 


For 6 weeks, then, before the court-martial was assembled, and for 
12 weeks befere that court pronounced sentence of death on Mr. Smith, 
iil hostility bad ceased, no necessity for their existence can be pre- 
tended, and every act which they did was an open and deliberate defi- 
anee of the law of England. 

Where, then, are we to look for any color of law in these proceedings? 
lo they derive it from the Dutch law? I have diligently examined the 
homan law, which is the foundation of that system, and the writings of 
those most eminent jurists who have contributed so much to the cope 


tion of Holland. f can find in them no trace of any such principle as 
iartial law. Military law, indeed, is clearly defined, and provision is 
made for the punishment by military judges of the purely military 


offenses of soldiers, But to any power of extending military jurisdic- 
tion over those who are not soldiers there is not an allusion. I will not 
furnish a subject fer the pleasantries of my right honorable friend, or 
tempt him into a repetition of his former innumerable blunders, by 
nauwiing the greatest of these jurists (Bynkershoek, of whose profes- 
sional rank Mr. Canning had professed ignorance), lest his date, his 
eceupation, and his rank might be again mistaken and the venerable 
president of the Supreme Court of Holland might be once more called a 
“clerk of the States-General.” “ Persecutio militis,”’ says that learned 
rson, “‘pertinet au judicem militarem quando delictum sit militare, 
tr ad judicem communem quando delictum sit commune.” Far from 
ipposing it to be possible that those who were not soldiers could ever 
e triable by milltary courts for crimes not military, he expressly de- 
iares the law and practice of the United Provinces to be that even sol- 
vers are amenable for ordinary offenses against society to the court of 
stolland and Friesland, of which he was long the chief. The law of 
Lielland, therefore, does not justify this trial by martial law. 
Nothing remains but some law of the colony itself. Where is it? It 
is not alleged or alluded to in any part of this trial We have heard 
nothing of it this evening. So unwilling was 1 to believe that this 
court-martial would dare to act without some pretense of legal author- 
ity that I suspected an authority for martial law weuld be dug out of 
seme dark corner of a Guiana ordinance. I knew it was neither in the 
law of England nor in that of Holland, and I now believe that it does 
not exist even in the law of Demerara. ‘The silence of those who are 
terested in producing it is net my only reason for this belief. I hap- 
pen te have seen the instructions of the States-General to thelr governor 
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mn 


of Demerara in November, 1792, probably the last ever issued to such 
They speak at 
‘They 
the military offenses of soldiers, and 


an officer by that illustrious and memorable assembly. 
lurge of councils of war, 
guthorize these 


both for consultation and for judicature., 
councils to try 
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therefore, by an inference which is stronger than silence, authorize us 
to conclude that the governor had no power to subject these who were 
not soldiers to their authority. 

The result, then, is that the law of Holland does not allow what is 
called “ martial law” in any case; and that the law of England does 
not allow it without a necessity, which did not exist in the case of Mr. 
Smith. If, then, martial law is not to be justified by the law of Eng- 
land, or by the law of Holland, or by the law of Demerara, what is there 
to hinder me from affirming, that the members of this pretended court 
had no more right to try Mr. Smith than any other 15 men on the 
face of the earth; that their acts were nullities, and their meeting a 
conspiracy; that their sentence was a direction to commit a crime; 
that if it had been obeyed, it would not have been an execution, but a 
murder; and that they, and all cther parties engaged in it, must have 
answered for it with their lives? (Miscellaneous Works of the Rt. Hon, 
Sir James Mackintosh (London, 1851), pp. 734 et seq.) 

May it please the court, many more such precedents as I have 
wlready cited might be added to the list, but it is unnecessary. 
'They all teach the same lesson. ‘They enable us to trace from 
its far-off source the progress and development of Anglo-Saxon 
liberty; its innumerable conflicts with irresponsible power; its 
victories, dearly bought, but always won—victories which have 
crowned with immortal honors the institutions of England and 
left their indelible impress upon the Anglo-Saxon mind. These 
principles our fathers brought with them to the New World and 
sgsuarded with sleepless vigilance and religious devotion. In its 
darkest hour of trial, during the late Rebellion, the Republic 
did not forget them. So completely have they been impressed 
on the minds of American lawyers, so thoroughly have they 
been ingrained into the very fiber of American character, that 
notwithstanding the citizens of 11 States went off into wild 
rebellion, broke their oaths of allegiance to the Constitution, 
and levied war against their country, yet, with all their crimes 
upon them, there was still in the minds ox those men during 
all the struggle, so deep and énduring an impression on this 
great subject that, even during their revellion, the courts of 
the Southern States adjudicated causes like the one now before 
you in favor of the civil law and against courts-martial esiab- 
lished under military authority for the trial ot citizens. In 
Texas, Mississippi, Virginia, and other insurgent States, by the 
order of the rebel President, the writ of habeas corpus was 
suspended, martial law was declared, and provost marshals were 
appointed to exercise military authority. But when civilians, 
arrested by military authority, petitioned for release by writ of 
habeas corpus, in every case save one the writ was granted, and 
it was decided that there could be no suspension of the writ or 
declaration of martial law by the Executive, or by any other 
than the supreme legislative authority. The men who once 
stood high on the list of American lawyers, such as Alexander 
H. Stephens, Albert Pike, and Gen, Houston, wrote letters and 
made speeches against the practice until it was abandoned. In 
the year 1862 the commander in chief of the rebel armies, 
compelled by the ferce of public sentiment, published a general 
order disclaiming any right or claim of right to establish mar- 
tial law or suspend the writ of habeas cerpus without the au- 
thority of the rebel congress. 

I said there was one exceptional instance. A judge of the 
Supreme Court of Texas, in the first excitement of the Rebel- 
lion, refused to issue a writ of habeas corpus to release from 
military arrest a citizen charged with disloyalty to the rebel 
government. He wrote his opinion and delivered it; but he 
was so much agitated when he found that he stood alone amoug 
judges on that great question of human rights that he went to 
the book of records in which his opinion was recorded, and with 
his own hand plucked the leaves from the volume and destroyed 
them. He also destroyed the original copy, that it might never 
be put in type, and, having destroyed everything but the re- 
membrance of it, ended his life by suicide. I believe he alone 
among rebel judges ventured to recognize martial law declured 
Without legislative authority. 

The spirit ‘of liberty and law is: well embodied in this ove sen- 
tence of De Lolme: “The arbitrary diseretion of any man is 
the law of tyrants; it is always unknown, it is different in dif- 
ferent men, it is casual, and depends upon constitution, temper, 
und passion; in the best it is oftentimes caprice; in the worst 
it is every vice, folly, and passion to which human nature is 
liabie.” (Rise and Progress of the English Constitution (Lon- 
don, 1888), vol. 1, p. 455.) And yet, if this military commission 
could legally try these petitioners, its: authority rested only 
upon the will of a single man. If it had the right to try these 
petitioners, it had the right to try any civilian in the United 
States; it had the right to try your honors, for you are civilians. 

The learned gentlemen tell us that necessity justifies martial 
law. But what is the nature of that necessity. If, at this mo- 
nent, Lee, with his rebel army at one end of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, and Grant, with the Army of the Union at the other, with 
hostile banners and roaring guns, were approaching this Capi- 
tol, the sacred seat of justice and law, I have no doubt they 
would expel your honors from the bench, and the Senate and 
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House of Representatives from their halls. The jurisdiction 
of battle would supersede the jurisdiction of law. This court 
would be silenced by the thunders of war. 

If an earthquake should shake the city of Washington and 
tumble this Capitol in ruins about us, it would drive your honors 
from the bench, and, for the time, volcanic law would supersede 
the Constitution. 

If the supreme court of Herculaneum or Pompeii had been 
in session when the fiery ruin overwhelmed those cities, its au- 
thority would have been suddenly usurped and overthrown ; but 
{ question the propriety of calling that law which, in its very 
nature, is a destruction or suspension of all law. 


from this review of the history and character of martial law | 


Tam warranted, by the uniform precedents of English law for 
many centuries, by the uniform practice of our fathers during 
ihe Colonial and Revolutionary periods, by the unanimous de- 
cisions of our courts under the Constitution, and by the teachings 
of our statesmen, to conclude— 

1. That the Executive has no authority to suspend the writ of 


|} Government of the United States.” 


habeas corpus, or to declare or administer martial law; much less | 


has any military subordinate of the Executive such authority; 
but these high functions belong exclusively to the supreme legis- 
lative nuthority of the Nation. 

2. That if, in the presence of great and sudden danger, and 
under the pressure of overwhelming necessity, the Chief Execu- 
tive should, without legislative warrant, suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus, or declare martial law, he must not look to the 
courts for justification, but to the legislature for indemnification. 

3. That no such necessity can be pleaded to justify the trial 
of a civilian by a military tribunal when the legally authorized 
civil courts are open and unobstructed. 

It will be observed that in this discussion T have not alluded 
io the legal status of citizens of those States which were de- 
clared, both by the legislative and executive departments of the 
ciovernment, to be in rebellion against the United States. Tt has 
been fully settled, net enly by the other coordinate branches of 
the Government, but by this court, that those States constituted 
2 belligerent government de facto, against which the Federal 
qrovernment might proceed with all the appliances of war, and 
might extend absolute military jurisdiction over every foot of 
rebel territory. But the military jurisdiction thus conferred by 
the Government did not extend beyond the territory of the re- 
hellious States, except where the tide of war actually swept 
beyond those limits, and by its flaming presence made it im- 
possible for the civil courts to exercise their functions. The 
ease before your honors comes under neither of these conditions ; 
hence the laws of war are inapplicable to it. 

The military commission, under our Government, is of recent 
origin. It was instituted by Gen. Scott in Mexico to enable him, 
in the absence of any civil authority, to punish Mexican and 
American citizens for offenses not provided for in the Rules 
und Articles of War. The purpose and character of a military 
commission may be seen from his celebrated Order No. 20, pub- 
lished at Tampico. It was no tribunal with authority to punish, 
but merely a committee appointed to examine an offender and 
advise the commanding general what punishment to inflict. It 
is a rude substitute for a court of justice in the absence of 
civil law. 

Even our own military authorities, who have given so much 
prominence to these commissions, do not claim for them the 
character of tribunals established by law. The Judge Advoeate 
General says: “ Military commissions have grown out of the 
necessities of the service, but their powers have not been de- 
fined, nor their mode of proceeding regulated by any statute 
law. * * * Jna military department the military commission 
is a substitute for the ordinary State or United States court, 
when the latter is closed by the exigencies of war, or is without 
the jurisdiction of the offense committed.” (Digest of Opinions 
for 1866, pp 181, 133.) 


| to the civil authorities, 
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took to provide for every contingency, and to arm the Executive 
at every point with the solemn sanction of law. Observ= how 
perfectly the case of the petitioners was covered by the pro- 
visions of law. 
The first charge against them was “ conspiracy against the 
Government of the United States.” In the 


* 
» 


act approved July 
1861, that very crime was fully defined and placed within 
the jurisdiction of the District and Circuit Courts of the United 
States. 

Charge 2: “Affording aid and comfort to rebels against the 
In the act approved July 
17, 1862, this crime is set forth in the very words of the charge, 
and it is provided that “such person shall be punished by im- 
prisonment for a period not exceeding 10 years, or by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000, and by the liberation of all his slaves, if 
any he have; or by both of said punishments, at the diseretion 
of the court.” 

Charge 5: “ Inciting insurrection.” In Brightly’s Digest (vol. 
2, pp. 191-202) there is compiled from 10 separate acts a chapter 
of 64 sections on insurrection, setting forth, in the fullest monner 
possible, every mode by which citizens may aid in insurrection, 
and providing for their trial and punishment by the regularly 
ordained courts of the United States. 

Charge 4: “ Disloyal practices.” The meaning of this charge 
can only be found in the specifications under if, which consist 
in discouraging enlistments and making preparatious to resist a 
draft designed to increase the Army of the United States. These 
offenses are fully defined in the thirty-third section of the act 
of March 38, 1863, “ for enrolling and ealling out of the national 
forces,” and in the twelfth section of the act of February 24, 
1864, amendatory thereof. The provost marshal is authorized 
to arrest such offenders, but he must deliver them over for tri: 
Pheir trial and punishment are @X- 
pressly placed in the jurisdiction of the District and Circuit 
Courts of the United States. 

Charge 5: “ Violations of the laws of war.” which, accordi: 
to the specifications, consisted| of an attempt, through 
organization, to give aid and comfort to rebels. This crime is 
amply provided for in the laws referred to in relation to the 


second charge. But Congress did far more than to provid for 


nm secret 


ia case like this. Throughout the 11 rebellious States it clothed 


the military department with supreme power and authority. 
Stute constitutions and laws, the decrees and edicts of courts, 
were all superseded by the laws of war. Even in States not in 
rebellion, but where treason had a foothold, and hostile collisions 
were likely to occur, Congress authorized the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus und directed the Army to keep the peace. 
But Congress went further still, and authorized the President, 
during the Rebellion, whenever, in his 








judgment, the publi 


| safety should require it, to suspend the privilege of the writ « 


The only ground on which the learned counsel attempt to | 


establish the authority of the military commission to try these 
petitieners is that of the necessity of the case. T answer, there 
was no such necessity. Neither the Constitution nor Congress 
recognized it. I point to the Constitution as an arsenal stored 
With ample powers to meet every emergency of national life. 
No higher test of its completeness can be imagined than has 
heen afforded by the great Rebellion, which dissolved the mu- 
nicipal governments of 11 States and consolidated them into a 
zsigantie traitorous government de facto, inspired with the 
desperate purpose of destroying the Government of the United 
States, 

From the beginning of the Rebellion to its close, Congress, by 
its legislation, kept pace with the necessities of the Nation. In 
16 carefully considered laws the National Legislature under- 


| that the Executive might thereby be crippled, 


habeas corpus in any State or Territory of the United States, and 
order the arrest of any persons whom he might believe dungerous 
to the safety of the Republic and held them till the civil an 
thorities could examine into the nature of their crimes. But 


this act of Mareh 8, 1863, gave no authority to try the person 
by any military tribunal, and it commanded judges of the circuit 
und district courts of the United States, whenever the grand 


jury had adjourned its sessions, and found no indictment acainst 
such persons, to order their immediate dischar f t. 
All these capacious powers were conferred upon the military de- 
partment, buf there is no law on the statute book in which the 


irom arre 


tribunal that tried the petitioners can find the least recognition, 
I wish to call the attention of your honers to a circumstance 
showing the sentiment on this subject of the House of Repr 
sentatives of the Thirty-eighth Congress. Near the close of thf 
Congress, when the miscellaneous appropriation bill, which au 
thorized the disbursement of several millions of dollars for t! 
civil expenditures of the Government. was under discussion, t! 
House of Representatives, having observed with alarm the crow 
ing tendency to break down the barriers of law, and desiring to 
protect the rights of citizens as well as to preserve the Union, 
ndded to the appropriation bill the following section: “And 
be it further enacted, That no person shall be tried by nurt 
martial or military commission in any State or Territory whe 


the courts of the United States are open, excepi persons actually 


mustered or commissioned or appointed in the military or naval 
service of the United States, or rebel enemies charged with being 


spies, 
The section was debated at length in the Senate, and, althou 
almost every Senator acknowledged its justice, vet, : 
Was then in the very mid-whirl and fury of the war, it was fest 
and the sect i 
was stricken out. The bill ecnme back to the House: con 
were hele upon it 


and, finally, in the last hour of the session, the 


me oe — 
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House deliberately determined that, important as the bill was to 
the interests of the country, they preferred it should not become 
alaw if that section were stricken out. I beg leave to read some 
massages from the remarks of one of the noblest, ablest, and 
} . . . - . . 
most patriotic men that have honored this Nation during the 
Wwar—that great man, so lately taken from us, Henry Winter 
Davis, of Maryland. After reporting the provisions of the bill 
agreed upon by the committee of conference, he said: 
Under these circumstances it remained for a majority of the House 
committee to determine between the great result of losing an important 
appropriation bill, or, after having raised a question of this maznitude, 
touching so nearly the right of every citizen to his personal iiberty and 
the very enduratce of republican institutions, and to insure its prompt 
consideration fastened it on an appropriation bill, to allow it to be 
stricken out of the bill as a matter of secondary importance. ‘The com- 
mittee thought that their duty to their constituents, to the House, and to 
themselves would not allow them to provide for any pecuniary appropria- 
jtions at the expense of so grave a reflection upon the fundamental 
principles of the Government. * * #* 
The practice of the Government has introduced into the jurisprudence 
of the United States principles unknown to the laws of the United 
States, loosely described under the general term of the rules and usages 
of war, and new crimes, defined by no law, called “ military offenses ” ; 
and without the authority of any statue, constitutional or unconstitu- 
tional, and pointing these 'aws—confined by the usage of the world to 
enemies in enemies’ territory—against our own citizens in our own terrt- 
tory, has repeatedly deprived many citizens of the United States of their 
liberty, has condemned many to death, who have only been redeemed 
from that extreme penalty by the kindness of the President's heart, and 
aided doubtless by the serious scruples he can not but feel touching the 
legality of the judgment that assigned them to death. 


There have been many cases in which judgments of confinement in | 


the penitentiary have heen inflicted for acts not punishable, either under 
the usages’‘of war or under any statute of the United States, by any 


military tribunal; crimes for which the laws of the United States pre- | 


scribe the punishment have been visited with other and severer punish- 
ments by military tribunals ; violations of contract with the Government, 
real or imputed, have been construed by these tribunals into frauds, and 
punished as crimes; excessive bail has been demanded, and when fur- 
nished impudently refused ; and the attempt of Congress to discriminate 
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between crimes committed by persons in the military forces and citizens |! 


not in those forces, has been annulled, and the very offenses it specifically 
required to be tried before the courts of the United States have been 
tried before military tribunals dependent upon the will of the Presi- 
cient * ” 7” 

The committee remember that such things are inconsistent with the 
endurance of republican government. The party which tolerates or 
defends them must destroy itself or the Republic. They felt they bad 
reached a point at which a vote must be cast which may break up 


political parties, or, if it do not, will break up or save a great repub- | 


lican government. sefore these alternatives they could not hesitate. 
They thought it best, now, at this time, to leave this law standing as a 
broken dike in the midst of the rising tlood of lawless power around us, 
to show to this generation how high that flood of lawless power has 
risen in only three years of civil war, as a warning to those who are to 
come alter us, as an awakening to these who are now with us. 

They have, therefore, come to the determination, so far as the con 
stiiutional privileges and prerogatives of this House will enable them to 


accomplish the result, that this bill shall not become a law if these words | 


do not stand as a part of it—the affirmation by the representatives of 
the States and of the people of the inalienable birthright of every Ameri 
ean citizen: and on that question they appeal from the judgment of the 
Senate to the judgment of the American people. CCongressional Globe, 
Mar. 3, 1865, pp. 1421, 1422.) 

Phe appeal was taken, the bill failed, and the record of its 
failure is an emphatic declaration that the ilouse of Representa- 
tives have never consented to the establishment of any tribunals 
except those authorized by the Constitution of the United States 
2nd the laws of Congress, 

There was one point, suggested rather than insisted upon by 
the opposing counsel, which it requires but little more than 
a statement to answer. In their brief the learned gentlemen 
say that, if the military tribunal had no jurisdiction, the peti- 
fioners may be held as prisoners captured in war, and handed 
over by the military to the civil authorities, to be tried for 
their crimes under the acts of Congress and before the courts 
of the United States. The answer to this is that the petitioners 
were never enlisted, commissioned, or mustered in the service 
of the Confederacy ; nor had they been within the rebe! lines, 
or within any theater of active military operations; nor had 
they been in any way recognized by the rebel authorities as 
in their service. They could not have been exchanged as prison- 
ers of war; nor, if all the charges against them were true, could 
they be brought under the legal definition of spies. There ap- 
pears to be no ground whatever for calling them prisoners of 
war. The suggestion of our opponents, that the petitioners 
should be handed over to the civil authorities for trial, is pre- 
cisely what they petitioned for, and what, according to the 
laws of Congress, should have been done. We do not ask that 
they shall be shielded from any lawful punishment, but that 
they shall not be unlawfully punished, as they now are, by the 
sentence of a tribunal which had no jurisdiction over either their 
persons or the subject matter of the charges. 

The only color of authority for such a trial was found in the 
President’s proclamation of September 24, 1862, which was sub 
stantially annulled by the habeas corpus act of March 38, 18638, 
und the subsequent presidential proclamation of September 15, 
1865. By these acts the military authority could oniy «arrest 





and hold disaffected persons till after a session of the United 
States district court. 

May it please the court, I have thus reviewed the principles 
upon which our Government was founded, the practice of the 
fathers who founded it, and the almost unanimous sentiment of 
its Presidents, Congresses, and courts. 

I have shown that Congress undertook to provide for all the 
necessities which the Rebellion imposed upon the Nation; that it 
provided for the trial of every crime imputed to the petitioners, 
and pointed out expressly the mode of punishment. There is 
not a single charge or specification in the petition before you— 
not a single allegation of crime—that is not expressly pro- 
vided for in the laws of the United States; and the courts are 
designated before which such offenders may be tried. These 
courts were open during the trial, and had never been disturbed 
by the Rebellion. The military commission, on the tenth day of 
its session, withdrew from the room where it had been sitting, 
that the Circuit Court of the United States might hold its regu- 
lar term in its own chamber. Tor the next 10 days the commis- 
sion occupied, by permission, the chamber of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Indiana, but removed to another hall when the 
regular term of that court began. This military commission sat 
at a place 200 miles beyond the sound of a hostile gun, in a 
State that had never felt the touch of martial law—that had 
never been defiled by the tread of a hostile rebel foot, except 
on a remote border, and then but for a day. That State, with all 
its laws and courts, with all its securities of personal rights 2nd 
privileges, is declared by the opposing counsel to have been com- 
pletely and absolutely under the control of martial law; that not 


| only the constitution and laws of Indiana but the Constitution 


and laws of the United States were wholly suspended, so that 
no writ, injunction, prohibition, or mandate of any district or 
circuit court of the United States, ov even of this august tribunal, 
was of any binding force or authority whatever, except by the 
pertnission and at the pleasure of a military commander, 

such a doctrine, may it please the court, is too monstrous to 
be tolerated for a moment; and 1 trust and believe that when this 
eause shall have been heard and cousidered it will receive its 
just and final condemnation. Your decision will mark an era 
in American history. The just and final settlement of this great 
question will take a high place among the great achievements 
which have immortalized this decade. It will establish forever 
this truth, of inestimable value to us ond to mankind, that a 
Republic can wield the vast enginery of war without breaking 
down the safeguards of liberty; can suppress insurrection. and 
put down rebellion, however formidable, without destroying the 
bulwarks of law; can, by the might of its armed millions, pre 
serve and defend both nationality and liberty. Victories on the 
field were of priceless value, for they plucked the life of the 
Republic out of the hands of its enemies; but 

Peace hath her victories 

No Jess renowned than war, 
and if the protection of law shall, by your decision, be extended 
over every acre of our peaceful territory, you will liave rendered 
the great decision of the century. 

When Pericles had made Greece immortal in arts and aris, in 
liberty and law, he invoked the genius of Phidias to devise a 
monument which should symbolize the beauty and glory of 
Athens. That artist selected for his theme the tutelar divinity 
of Athens, the Jove-born goddess, protectress of arts and arms, 
of industry and law, who typitied the Greek conception of com- 
posed, majestic, unrelenting force. Tle crected on the heights 
of the Acropolis a colossal statue of Minerva, armed with spear 
and heimet, which towered in awful majesty above the sur- 
rounding temples of the gods. Sailors on far-off ships beheld 
the crest and spear of the goddess, and bowed with reverent 
awe. ‘To every Greek she was the symbol of power and “lory. 
But the Acropolis, with its temples and statues, is now a heap 
of ruins. The visible gods have vanished in the clearer light of 
modern Civilization. We can not restore the decayed emblems 
of ancient Greece; but it is in your power, O Judges, to erect 
in this citadel of our liberties a monument more lasting than 
brass—invisible indeed to the eye of flesh, but visible to the 
eye of the spirit as the awful fori and figure of Justice, crown- 
ing and adorning the Republic; rising above the storms of politi- 
cal strife, above the din of battle, above the earthquake shock 
of rebellion; seen from afar, and hailed as protector by the 
oppressed of all nations; dispensing equal blessings, and cover- 
ing with the protecting shield of Jaw the weakest, the humblest, 
the meanest, and, until declared by solemmm law unworthy of 
protection, the guiltiest of its citizens, 


At the second session of the Thirty-eighth Congress a resolution 
wis udopted directing the Military Committee to “inquire and 
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report to the House what legislation or action, if any, is neces- 
sary to secure to persons arrested and imprisoned by military 
nuthoerity a prompt examination into the causes of the arrest, 
nd their discharge if there be no adequate cause for their 
tention, and a speedy trial where there is such cause.” Upon 
e : metion to reeonsider this resolution, January 18, 1865, Mr. 
(inrtield said: 
‘| wish to make two observations. First of all, I agree with 
hat the gentleman from Maryland {Mr, Davis] has just said; 
vid in illustration of what I desire to say I call attention to a 
hiil that passed the House last session, but did not pass the 
ate, and which, in my judgment, is vitally impertant as a 
enus to preserve the independence of the officers of our armies. 
Marly in the war it will be remembered for good 
easons, gave to the President the power of summary dismissal 
vhen he believed the public service would be subserved thereby. 
At that time the Army was full of traitors, and it was necessary 
that by a@ more summary process than court-martial they should 
» driven out. 
“ But it was thought last winter by the House of Representa- 
ves that the danger had so far passed that we might safely 
epeal the law. Important as that law has been in re- 
prts—and none will doubt its value and necessity at the time 
enactment—L am satisfied that in other respects it has 
iad a very unfortunate influence. It has gone very far toward 
weakening the manliness and independence of the officers in the 
\riny. Tf, sir, I am in the Army, and know that my superior 
can make such representations as will cause me to be 
ismissed without a hearing and without a trial, how strong is 
he tendency of that knowledge to make me a timid, subservient 
iool! The whole tendency of it is to take away the personal 
ndepemdence and manliness of the subordinate officer, because 
he has no guard for his standing and position except the favor 
f his superior—no right to Gemaud, as the American officer 
ilways had in former times, that he should be speedily and 
uirly tried by a jury of his peers. For this renson we passed 
bill Jast winter, by a very large majority—almost unani- 
mously, I believe—to repeal the law giving this power to the 
President. That bill is dying a lingering death at the other 
eml of the Capitol. I believe that the bill ought to 
law. 
‘1 desire, in the second place, to call attention to the fact that 
is now the law, and has been since the foundation 
Government, that when an officer of the Army is arrested for any 
supposed crime or*misdemeanor, he shall be held in arrest—it 
ay be in close confinement and under guard, aceording to the 
enormity of the supposed offense—no longer than eight days 
witheut being furnished with a copy of the charges against him. 
The law also allows him a speedy trial. 
“ Now, without trenching upon the business in which the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs was engaged this morning, I will say 
that one officer at least has been in continement for five months 


Congress, 


Some 


f its 


officer 


become 


within sight of this Capitol. Both he and his keeper declare 
that he has not been furnished with a copy of the charges 
against him. He says that he has again and again demanded 


in vain to know with what crime he was charged. He is a man 
Who bears upon his person honorable scars received in the servy- 
¢ of his country; he is a colonel; and the 
one fell upon him, like a bolt from a clear sky. He declares 
that he knows no reason for it-and can learn none. An agent 
of the War Department. an officer unknown to the laws and 
Constitution of the country, lays his hand upon a man, puts 
him in prison, where he is kept until said agent, or some power 
above him, is pleased to release him. There are plenty of al- 
eged cases where officers and citizens, after being confined for 
i long period, have been allowed to go out without a werd of 
explanation concerning either the arrest or the discharge. 

‘Il ask the House of Representatives whether that kind of 
practice is to grow up under this Government, and no man is to 
his voice against it, or make any inquiry concerning it, 
est some one should say he is factious, unfriendly to the War 
Department, and opposing the administration. GenUlemen, if 
we are not men in our places here, let us stop our ears to all 
complaints; let every department do as it pleases; and in meck- 

nnd in silence let us vote whatever appropriations are 
isked for. I do not say, for I do not know, that the head of any 


Liss 


depariment is responsible for these things, er knows them, It 
wy be they have been done by subordinates. It may be the 
heads of departments are not cognizant of the facts. I make 
no necusations;, but J do say that it is our business to see that 


mws be respecied, and 


he 


bis friend, 


the | that if a man has no powerful friend 
shall at least find the Congress of the United States 


I hope the resolution will not be reconsidered,” 


CoOL 
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of our | 


vengeance of some | 


~ 


| The Right of Congress Under the Constitution to Tax 
Bonds and Securities Issued by States and Municipalities 
and the Salaries of State and Municipal Offieials—An 
Argument Against the Coastitutionality of Sueh a Tax, 
by ex-President Taft. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS \4 
; 
| N. JOHN H. SMALI | 
| HON. JOH! . SMALL, 
| OF NORTH CAROLINA, j 
: 
} . s > oa ’ i 
IN rue Hovse or Representatives, . 
: 
| Naturdaw, Octobe 1%, LOTS, 
} 
Mr. SMALI Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I wish to print an article by ex-lresident William 
Howard Taft, which was published in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger in its issue of October 18, 1918. This distinguished gen- 
tlenmin presenis a very clear and convincing argument against 
the constitutional power of Congress to tax State and municipal 
bonds and the salaries of State and municipal officers. This 
| argument is most timely, because the pending war-revenue bill 
} a8 reported by the House Committee on Ways and Means and 
| passed by the House contained a provision of this kind. Ex 
| President Taft is net enly a very distinguished and learned 
| lawyer, but a publicist of distinction, whose opinions are en 
titled to weighty consideration. I hope that the article will at 
| Jeast be read by each Member of Congress 
| The article is as follows: 
| 
|} STATE AND Crty SALARIES ARE EXEMP? :oM Wak Tax —Hors 
MITTEL’S EsGERNESS TO FIND Sources or ReEvENvE Traps s 
PREME Court RULINGS. 
[By William Howard Taft.] 
| In its eagerness to find new sources of revenne the Ways and Means 
; Committee of the House has breught within the range of the incom 
tax State and municipal bonds and the salaries of State and municipal 
officers, This is in the teeth of so many judgments of the Supreme 
Court of the United Sta that it would seem aimost to be a flaunting 
} of that high and final tribu by s vwrdinate branch f th Choy 
} ment Those who have, however, a nscientio resp for | Car 
| Stitution and its interpretation by t Supreme Court © dist 
cuish thi ormidable long line of cases ; tor K < has tends 
ior 2 latitudinarian construction of fl war Pp ers of Cong to tl 
i extent of claiming that cisting imitations upen the powers {i Co 
gress to tax, expressly o in the Constitution « in eat th su : 
|} preme Court, do not pol n the exiven< of war: \ e others, esp 
; ¢ illy in the House, contend hat tl t th amendme a 
| the whole situatio 
Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, in : mvineing sp 
| strated the fallacy of both of these coniention 
rhe sixteenth amendment ts follows 
‘The Congress shall have power to lay and coll taxe oy it 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the seve 
States and without regard to the census or enumeration 
It is contended the words “from whatever source derived open 
taxation State agencies to the fullest extent Senator KELLOGG show 
most clearly that at the time this clause was adopted there was n 
| the slightest suggestion by any one of the need or purpose to inciud 
|} within the income tax State bonds and State officers’ salaries or that 
| their then exemption was any real abuse The words had a very diffei 
ent significance, growing out of the discussions ef the validity of the 
|} income tax. The arguments and opinions in the income-tax cases are 
j full of the alleged difference between incom from real estate, fron 
personalty, or from personal services No one. indeed. ever raisé« th 
| question ef applying the words to State and municipal bonds until 
Giov. Hughes, of New Yerk, suggested the possibility of wh a const 
} tion, after the amendment had passed both Tlouse T lig i 
/ was met by a letter from Senator Root and by n speech of Senato 
tonan. The Legislature of the State of New Yor ! pted M tool's 
view and approved the amendment. 
| The Constitution gives a very wide power of taxation to Cong 
There are only three express limitations. One is that the taxes, dut 
|} imposts, and excises shall geographically uniform in the Unitel 
| States, 
| The second is that theré ll be no { exports fret > tes 
foreign countries, and the third is that dirert taxes shall be apportioned 
according to the population of the States. A fourth and impii 
| tien laid down by the Supreme Court for more th DY) ven! imd iirst 
| declared when the country was torn in war is that, as we hav “ic 
Government, Federal and State, the State may not tax strictly Ped 
rovernmental agencies, either loans or Federal officers’ salaries: and, 
per contra, that the Federal Go ronment ma net tax State loan ‘ 
strictly State governmental agencies, as the s ‘les of State officer 
This has become seo clear that it ray wia of the Constitution 
Never before has been ey ! t this I tation or any other t 
| ‘ . : ° ‘ ‘ . 
| limitation is suspended in time ot wat fhe limitation as to tl t 
formity is centained in the lause which gives the wide power of 
Congress to tax fer the common defens Ch is certainiy tr 
l war The el . i : 
Tolay * * ®* taxes, duties, imposts, and excises * * , 
provide fer the mmon defense * » but all dutile impost 
| excises shall uniferm throughout the United States, It is th 
} imp wsible to separate from the power to tax for the common defense the 
limitations as to uniformity. If the uniformity clause applies . 
| the other limifat! vhich are in pari meteria must also apply. 
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The theory that in 





some way or other the Constitution is suspended 
during war would lead us into a mere congressional dictatorship. The 
inaxim “Inter arma silent is a most dangerous doctrine in a 
republic if chrried to such an extreme, It proceeds on the assumption 
that the Constitution was framed for peace and not for war. This is 
wholly erron The Constitution by its terms is an instrument to 
serve the Republic both in war and in peace It grants to Congress the 
yight to levy taxes, to provide for the common defense, to declare war, 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, to make rules concerning captures 
on land and sea, to raise and support armies and a navy, and to 
organize an army, to call out a militia, and to suppress insurrections 
and repel invasions. It recognizes the existence of a power to suspend 
the writ of habeas corpus when in case of rebellion or invasion the 
public safety requires it It provides that in time of war no soldier 
quartered in any house except in a manner prescribed by law. 


leges "’ 


ous, 


hall be 
With these many provisions for war clearly before us, what right have 
we to say that our fundamental law justifies a suspension 6f its clear 
limitations in time of war unless we can point to some power conferred 
upon Congress authorizing it? 


The Constitution does confer on Congress the right to declare war 


and to carry it on. This necessarily brings within its power control 
of subject matter which assumes an exceptional national bearing of 


importance in time of war. Congress, under such a power, may invade 
fields of legislation which are committed exclusively to the State in 
peace, but which in war plainly become a direct war instrumentality. 
Such is the matter of the supply of food. It is a legitimate instrument 


of war to interfere with the food supply of a country by blockading 
her ports and obstructing her commerce with nations supplying her 
food. Therefore, in conducting a war effectively Congress may adopt 


measures, operating directly on the whole people, to husband resources, 
to stimulate food proeductien, and to divide the food between this 
country and our allies. 

Such measures are clearly necessary to maintain the morale of the 
armies and the peoples of our allies, so that we may win the war. Tor 
the same reason the manufacture of intoxicating Nquors which consume 
food material may be prohibited in the Nation by congressional act, 
although the act would be null and void in time of peace. So, too, the 
ale of such liquors may be prohibited as a war measure to prevent 
demoralization of our military forces. Similarly copper, iron, cotton, 
and wool may all be important substances in the making of war equip- 
ment aud preparation. Their production and their price may be taken 
under national control to husband them for the particular uses to 
which it is necessary to devote them in carrying on the war. 

These measures are necessary and proper to execute the congressional 
power to conduct the war. So to hold is not to suspend the Constitu- 
tion, but merely to proceed in accord with its provisions for war emer- 
gency. Nor is it to say that Congress may completely upset the balance 
between the Federal and State Governments or may use its power 
of taxation to destroy Siate agencies of government. It is entirely 
possible under the wise provisions of our Constitution to conduct a 
war as effectively as it can be conducted under any Government. No 
suspension of it is necessary. If Congress persists in disregarding 
the Constitution it is pleasing to know that the Supreme Court may 
promptly maintain the supremacy of the Constitution by annulling such 
plain violations of it. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


JAMES C. 


OF TEXAS, 


HON. WILSON, 


Ix ruc Houst or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 19, 1918. 


Mr. WILSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
by the House I insert in the ConGressIONAL Recorp an interview 
which I gave out relative to my recent trip to England, France, 
and Italy during the months of July and August of this year, 
and exactly as the interview appeared on the 6th of this month 
in the Dallas News, published at Dallas, Tex., and in other 
Texas papers, as follows: 

TEXAS CONGRESSMAN TELLS OF Evropr’s BATTLp FIELDS. 
{By Mary Kouncelor Brookes, special correspondent of the News.] 
WASHINGTON, October 2. 

Representative JAmes C, Witson, of Fort Worth, who has 
just returned to Washington from a tour of Europe, made with 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the House, of which he is a 
member, has come back one of the best informed of the many 
Americans who have visited England and the battle areas of 
the Continent. 

Mr. Winson, realizing the importance of getting information 
into usable shape at the immediate time of acquirement, kept a 
most complete diary of each day of his journeyings, with the re- 
sult that he brought back with him—the one member of his party 
to do so—10 rather large notebooks closely written with infor- 
mation, intimate details, and personal impressions of every place 
he visited and every personage with whom he came in contact. 

“Tn England,” said Mr. Wiison, “we had not an especially 
good opportunity of judging what exact conditions are relative 
to the food and material resource situation, since we were guests 
of the Government, and naturally whatever scarcity or lack 
there might have been in any particular we would not have 
been permitted to sense it. In France, however, traveling in 
five automobiles with a supply automobile in the rear, all 
painted battleship gray and all marked ‘ U. 8. A.,’ but going to 
all intents and purposes entirely unoflicially, we were able to 
observe very closely the actual conditions which preyail, 
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“We were all amazed at the evidence of abundance of food 
on every hand. Though it is true that the very garden lands of 
Irance are only a desert waste of trenches and shell holes, it 
is also true that the French women, rising to the emergency in 
far more splendid fashion than might be expected of the women 
of any nation, have literally put the whole tillable area of 
France under cultivation. It seems to me that there is not a 
spot in France as big as a handkerchief where there is not 
something growing, and the women are doing the work with a 
little help from the very old men, the very young boys, and the 
men sent home for the brief rest periods from life on the front. 
Sugar is scarce and salt almost as scarce as sugar; fats are not 
plentiful, and of course the supply of food is limited, but France 
is doing her part toward feeding herself most magnificently. To 
be sure France nor any other part of Europe would not have 
been able to have warded off starvation but for the assistance in 
supplies which we have been able to give them. But it is grati- 
fying to know how splendidly France has striven to be self- 
sustaining and how much we have been able to aid with such a 
very slight sacrifice to ourselves. 

AMERICANS ARE WELCOME, 

“And the feeling that France has for America and Americans 
is a thing which must be experienced to be fully appreciated. 
Wherever an American appears, whether he is in uniform or 
not, he is greeted with the greatest enthusiasm. All along our 
way, wherever we stopped, the people, mostly women and chil- 
dren, to be sure, rushed out of the houses just to see us and toa 
throw tiowers and kisses after the autos when we left. One 
sight which I shall never forget happened when we stopped 
overnight well in the interior of France. In the early morning 
we were awakened by the sound of marching men, and, going 
to the windows, we saw 1,200 or more French soldiers, veterans 
of many battles, furloughed home for a short rest, and at that 
moment mobilized for the return to the front. They were drawn 
up in the street below our windows, singing that wonderful 
marching song of the French, ‘ Madelon,’ and in the muzzle of 
each gun, shining in the early morning light, was either a glow- 
ing white lily of France or a small American flag, with the 
flags very much outnumbering the lilies. 

“But that has not always been true of the feelings of the 
French for us. At first, as I learned from those who have been 
there from the earliest days of our entry into the war, the 
French, and the British, too, for that matter, were very much 
disappointed at the part which they thought we intended to 
play in the war. Our men arrived, and our tremendous stores 
arrived, but our men didn’t go to the front. There was no move 
to send the men to the front. Instead, by the thousands they 
were set to work building docks and supply depots and lines of 
communication and repairing roads and building bridges and 
altogether getting laid the tremendous foundation for the mighty 
things we had planned to do. But the French and the British 
couldn’t see the plan—they were so desperately in need of im- 
mediate assistance that they could see nothing but the failure 
of that assistance in fighting strength. The feeling spread that 
to supply them in a material way and to achieve great things 
in engineering and construction was the extent of what they 
might hope for from us. In their opinion we would supply 
money and we would work, but we wouldn't fight. 

“Then eame the time when Gen. Pershing had completed the 
preliminaries for America’s great part in the conflict. Amert- 
can men were sent to the front. What happened we all know. 
The way they fought electrified all Europe. The way they 
fought made us at home at once proud and humble, gave us a 
new faith, and a reconsecration to the ideals and traditions 
which we ourselves thought we as a Nation had almost forgot. 
And it was as a new birth of the spirit to all our allies. 

AMERICANS SURPRISE EUROPE, 

“With the first engagement in which the American boys par- 
ticipated our allies understood the vision with which we had 
planned, the genius with which we had executed, and the glori- 
fied spirit with which our boys fought, and the dauntless courage 
with which they died for an ideal. Truly unto us as a Nation 
has been given the God-granted privilege of writing the greatest 
page in the world’s history in the blood of our matchless sons. 

“It was the King of England who said to our party when we 
were received at Buckingham Palace, ‘You will never know 
what your Army has been in morale to all the allies. The 
record of the American Army in battle, an Army which has never 
lost a battle and never given an inch, is an inspiration which 
will last not only throughout the war but throughout the life of 
every man who has come in touch with those magnificent young 
fighters you have sent to our aid.’ 

“The British premier, Mr. David Lloyd-George, invited us not 
to a reception but to a conference, and when he received us at 
10 Downing Street he remarked that it was interesting to note 
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that it was in that dim old room that every momentous matter 
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| 


in English modern history had been settled. ‘It was in this | 
very room,’ remarked Mr. George, ‘that Lord North and Lord | 


Chatham met in their famous discussion as to the proper 
course to take regarding the colonies in America. As we all 
know, it was the fact that Lord North’s opinion prevailed that 
prought on the American Revolution, and no matter what we 
may think, looking back upon Lord North’s decision in the light 
of incidents immediately surrounding it, I am sure in the light 
of later and especially present developments, there are none of 
us on either this side or the other side of the water who regret 
that Lord North did dominate the council.’ 

CLEMENCEAU'S REMARKS. 


“Tt was that splendid old statesman, Clemenceau, who said 
to us: ‘It is the most interesting thing in history, it seems to 
ine, that you Americans, having fought to establish your own 
liberties, should now in a little more than a century be fighting 
to help give that same sort of liberty to all other peoples. To 
he sure, we, too, in France, had our revolution, but we had 
the immediate and wonderful example of your success and your 
newly created Government, a Government like unto nothing else 


| 


in all the world, when your supremely inspired statesmen con- | 


ceived and formulated it and gave it as the model and the inspi 
ration and the hope of liberty to all peoples everywhere.’ 

“In Italy when we were received by Premier Orlando it was 
the same story in different words. ‘ What we fight for,’ he said, 
‘and what you so gallantly and so generously are fighting that 
all peoples everywhere may have, is summed up in your Bill of 
Rights. Your Government and its fundamentals are the ideals 
which we would achieve, but which we could not have achieved 
without the aid and the inspiration of the wonderful young 
ulmy you have sent us.’ 

‘But I think,’ continued Mr. Witson, “that one of the 
createst things the war has done for us is not that our allies have 
discovered us, gratifying as that is, but that we have as a 
Nation found ourselves. Unto us a wonderful privilege has been 
viven. We have proven werthy of that privilege. We have 
proven to ourselves and to the world that as a people we are 
worthy sons of great fathers; that we are faithful stewards of a 
priceless heritage, and the standard which we have now set for 
ourselves is so high that each of us, at home and abroad, will be 
tou proud of that which America has done to ever let any act of 


ours tarnish the shining name which has been written forever in | 


the history of all the world.” 
lurther, I insert a statement I made concerning the same 
trip, and which appeared in the Fort Worth Star-Telegram, 


published in Fort Worth, Tex., in its issue of the Ist of this | 


month, as follows: 
CONGRESSMAN WILSON WRITES OF EXPERIENCES OF OFFICIAL VISIT TO 
WESTERN AND ITALIAN FRONTS. 

Following his return to Washington from his trip to the war 
zone, Congressman JAMES C, Wirson, of this district, has written 
the following report: 

“T went abroad as a member of the Naval Affairs Committee. 
Most of the trip was official and was primarily to investigate and 
study our naval activities—and there are many in Great Britain 
and France. 

“The routes taken by our convoys and warships must be very 
confusing to the enemy. For instance, in our case 1 thought 
we would reach the North Pole before we ever landed. At least 
I commenced to think so when we got to where the sun did not 
set until 10 o’clock at night and was up again by 4 a. m. 

“We visited the Grand Fleet; in other words, the British and 
American fleets combined. You can imagine they are in about 
the right place. The Germans keep pretty well posted, but they 
are no better posted than other folks; and I want to say if they 
ever get a look at what we saw I think they will continue to 
remain in hiding. Some look for a naval battle, but frankly I 
do not. My trip convinced me that as a naval power, compared 
to Great Britain, we are small; but when it comes to efficiency 
Wwe are very much the mother country’s superior. 

“We were the guests of the British Government during the 
entire stay of two weeks in Scotland, England, and Ireland, and 
were escorted by and in charge of Capt. Guy Gaunt, of the Brit- 
ish Navy, a most lovable Australian, who had been Great Brit- 
ftin’s naval attaché at Washington just prior to our entrance 
into the war. They simply overwhelmed us with hospitality, 
opened wide to us the inmost parts of their own naval activities, 
und, of course, took us to all of our own naval stations. It is 
most interesting to know the inside and just how the British 
nnd Americans have siopped and are stopping the submarines. 
The greater share of the credit for this most effective work dur- 
ing the last 18S months goes to the Americans, 





ROYALTY ‘‘ PLAIN FOLK,” 


“We were given a banquet by the House of Commons at the 
House of Parliament, where were most all the leading men of 
England. We had a most interesting talk, quite at length, with 
the prime minister, Lloyd-George. I wish I could give here 
What the three prime ministers of the three countries we visited 
said, but this kind of a statement will not permit it. We dined 
with the Lords of the Admiralty and were at a reception given 
by King George, Queen Mary, and Princess Mary at Buckingham 
Palace. They were about the most democratic folk we met, :nd 
made us feel about the most at home. There was nothing stiff 
or formal about it, but everybody had a grand good time. In 
fact, we found the royal families to be just good, plain folk. 

“Three shells from ‘ Big Bertha,’ the 75-mile German gun, 
struck Paris the day we arrived. Apparently no one gave ‘ Big 
Bertha’ a thought. All appeared unconcerned as to whether 
the big gun would fire on Paris or not. Of course, we met all 
the officials of Trance, including the President, Poineaire, and 
Premier Clemenceau. 

“With the Naval Affairs Committee I visited the Chateau- 
Thierry front, including Belleau Wood and other now famou 
battle fields, because of the way the Americans stopped the Ger- 
mans in their march to Paris. Pickett’s men at Gettysburg had 
a much better chance for theiy lives than our boys did charging 
the Germans at Belleau Wood The King of England and 
Premier Clemenceau told us that it was the conduct of our men 
in giving no ground and winning every battle in our first fieht- 
ing that had brought up the morale of the French and British 
armies to the high pitch it now is. In fact, they ail look 
upon the coming of the Americans as standing out in history 
wl by itself—nothing to associate or compare with it. TI 
morale of all the men in all the allied armies 
if we were at the very beginning. 

“We visited the Verdun front. now the most famous bat 
field of the world’s history ; anc the Lorraine sector, held by the 
Americans, and where the battle is now going on: and Gk 
Pershing at his headquarters. I wish to say he is truly a big 
man and looks the part. Every American is very proud of hit 
He has seen much service in Texas and has the most intin 
knowledge of the State, 


is just as fi 


VISIT ITALIAN 


“Our visit to Rome was, of course, most interesting. We sa 
the responsible Italian officials, inchiding the premier, Orlande, a 
most able and remarkable gentleman, 

‘We went from Rome to the Italian front and saw there 
the wonderful engineering feats accemplished by the Italians 
in the Asiago and Grappa Mountains. Here we were in the 
very front-line trenches; looked over into Austria and on the 
Austrian trenches, An artillery battle was going on at the time, 

“ We were given a dinner by King Victor Emmanuel of Italy at 
his «rmy headquarters at the foot of the Alps. We were the 
guests of the Italian Government all the time. The King was 
most democratic. He referred to the Queen not as the Queen, 
but as his wife, saying ‘My wife did so-and-so. We were at a 
review of the Italian Army the next morning, when the King was 
conferring decorations. Noticing where we were, he came down 
from the rostrum, bringing Gen. Diaz with him, through the 
crowd to where we were, merely to introduce the general. ‘The 
Italian Army officers are men of large stature, men of the finest 
physique, and of the very highest type, and, strange to say, 
nearly all speak English. . 

“There is no spirit of profiteering in Italy. If you do any- 
thing for an Italian he wants to do twice as much for you in 
return. .QOur soldiers mix exceedingly well with the Italian and 
French, but, strange to say, not as well with their cousins, the 
British. I can not say too much in praise of the spirit of the 
Italian people and Army. They are doing and will continue to 
do to the very finish their limit. 

“Our idea of the French is gotten largely frem poetry. song, 
and history, and it therefore would not be surprising if we felt 
disillusioned in some respects by a visit and study of the people. 
< wish to say, however, that 1 came back with my previous no- 
tions about the French more than confirmed. They are a race 
‘game chickens.’ To say they have been bled white does not 
begin to give you an idea of their real suffering and sacrifice, 
They look upon the Americans as their saviors. The people and 
suldiers are alike appreciative. 


of 


BRITISH ALLIFS’” BACKBONE 
‘But we are staggered when we get an insight into the burdens 
berne by the British during the war. They were the real back- 
bone of the fight up to the time we got into it. The British say 
nothing, but hang on. They are truly the ‘bulldogs’ of this 
war. Whenever you strike a front held by the British you will 


tae on mn enemas 


so aterm cape ote 








know it by the creases down the horses’ backs and by the trucks, 


Wugol ind harness, and guns shining. You would think you | 
had run inte a circus just starting in the beginning of the season. 
‘T traveled about 1,600 miles in auto in France. We have | 
tiany naval air stations in France, and we visited them all. 
‘\s to personal experiences, T had many and some narrow 
escupes. TL went up in a dirigible balloon and out over the 
Ienglish Channel. This to anyone who had been up in an 
i Was not so exciting. Next in a hydroplane that | 
ed 6 tons without cargo, I went 40 miles out into the 





North Sea, T flew over Paris in a French Spad at an altitude of 
feet. I many pictures by Angelo and other great 


riists, but none so beautiful as Paris, seen from the air, lying 


Lim Saw 


on either side of the Seine. 
“When the Naval Affairs Committee was through with its | 
olficial trip, three of us, realizing that we had not seen the | 


American boys actually in the front-line trenches and in battle, 


determined to remain in order to see them. In accomplishing 
this was where we had our most thrilling experiences. We 
really became snecustomed to walking under a roof of German 
and allied shell. The morning we went to the front where our | 
ho were fighting the armies of the Crown Prince was a foggy, | 


morning and we were sure we would not be diseovered, 
but in some way we were, and they shelled us, also the woods 
where our car had stopped. It is needless to say we did not get 
used to that. The shells as they come at you come with a ter- | 
rific, horrifying scream. A piece of the shrapnel from one of 
them hit within a foot of me. It was not our purpose to ex- 
perience this any more, but that night we had an air raid by | 


Pest 


ths boche. They dropped two shells near us that literally jarred 
the earth. One really feels very helpless when he realizes the 
hoche are over him and that they are Hable to drop these bombs 
ut any time, especially when you are in the open and can not tell 


whether they are going to hit you or the other fellow. It is 
really a relief when the bombs commence to hit the ground and 
explode. At the sar e time the boche were up, the shells from 


our guns were, of course, bursting constantly up in the clouds 
and the searchlights playing, all made it most spectacular. The 
boche plane talks with a brogue easily recognized after once heard, 


SAW FRENCH ATTACK, 
“Another night 
of the French 
nessed one of the great drives made by the French. 
lery battle started about 10 at night and lasted until 5 in the 


morning, The flash of the guns was so constant that it made 
a wall of fire reaching to an angle of about 45° in the heavens, 
front of us and to our right and left, for miles. About 4 
i. i. some Of Our men went over the top, and the boche, thinking 
it Was a general offensive, opened up along their entire lines as 
it was a most spectacular and thrilling sight. 
lo see and study the handling of the supplies and all of the 
eperations behind a great army like the allied army is really 
the event of a lifetime. Though the British sector was closed 
to all visitors, being members of the Naval Affairs Comnuiittee | 
of the United States Congress, we were able to get in and went, 
hy auto, to Calais, Dunkirk, and all over present Belgium, which 
us about two hours. While in Ypres we were severely 
shelled by the Germans with both shrapnel and gas. We were 
in ia automobile and, of course, moved out of Ypres, and I fully | 
believe tin dometer.went as high as 65 miles—at any rate, 
fast enough that it was much more dangerous in the car than in 
Ypres. In fact, the most dangerous machine I had anything to do 
With on the trip was the auteomobile—the way they are handled. 
“The Italians are all speed crazy. It is nothing uncommon 
to see the speedemeter reach 60 miles. In England, France, and } 
Italy no individuals are permitted to run autos. The Italians | 
and French go through towns at 40 and 50 miles an hour, and 
the people down the narrow streets, clearing out, would remind | 
one of chickens getting away from a hawk. They know when | 


iti 


we could see, 


at this same place—which was the right flank | 
Ariny—between Soissons and Rheims, we wit- 
The artil- 

Tara | 


TOOK 


sper 
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AMERLCANS LI i, 
“T will not undertake to talk boys at the front, 
for I have not the time. I can say this, though, that you come 
back with the feeling that you do not care how much you are 


about oul 


| taxed nor how much you are denied; that you can never make a 


sacrifice worth mentioning compared to what our boys are mak- 
ing at the front. You also come back with the belief that they 


| are the best soldiers on this earth; that they really are the best 


and they know it. They can whip the boche on any part of the 


ground, and our boys know that and the boche know it. You 
are made to love America mere and Americans mere and are 


prouder of your race. 

“As to the ending of the war, that is linble to happen any 
iime. Austria undoubtedly near the end, and Germany 
getting pale with weakness and fright. One is impressed that 
we are getting near the end. You do not know when it will come 
exactly, but you do know that it is not far off. When you are 
over there, it reminds you of the thaw of the ice in a big river. 
You can hear the grind and ominous noises, and you feel that 
there is a terrific strain that is going to cause a break and that 
it is going out before long, and you know it is the head-rise 
pressure of America that is going to force it through, 

“As a fitting finish to our trip, we came back on the largest 
ship in the world. No one gave the submarines hardly a thought. 
In fact, everybody in the danger zone in this war pretty quickls 
become a fatalist anyway. ‘The ship we were on was large enough 
that it ran two picture shows, and it was indeed a great sight 
to see crowds pouring out of those shows at night out in mid- 
ocean. This ship has a enpacity ef and has carried right up toe 
14,000 people. In other words, more than twice as many people 
as live in my old home town, Weatherford.” 


is is 


The Ameriean Mother and Her Soldier Boy, 


EXTENSION OF REMARINS 


HON. EDWARD KEATING, 


OF COLORADO, 


Ix rue Hovusr or RepresenvrAtivEs, 


/ riday, Oct hey 18, WD18 


Mr, KEATING. Mr. Speaker, I have a friend declares 
when he sees a soldier and his sweetheart together, “ 
great days for girls,” but I am always moved to add, “* They 
are hard days for mothers.” 

Every mother’s son is her hero. Before was 
dreamed dreams and saw visions of his splendid future. 

Before she had clipped the shining curls from his baby head 
she taught him to love his God, his country, and his country’s 
flag, looking toward the day when he should play a man’s part 
in camp or court. 

The supreme sacrifice has been required. Her boy is engulfed 
in the great war. He is a mere atom in this stupendous inter- 
national adventure. 

She would have been ashamed 
“call” came, but she would willing 
protect him from harm. 

The Spartan mother said to her son, “ Return with your 
shield or upon it.” The American mother sings, “ Don't 
back ‘till it’s over, ‘over there’!” 

Many men and women are posing as patriots in these days, 
but just two figures enchain my aitention heroic — ‘he 
American mother and her son, 

The American boy will win this war, because he 
a brave mother. 


Whe 


‘These are 


he born she 


if he had faltered when the 
lny down her own life to 


cone 


as 


is the son of 


they hear a cur that it is on some mission in connection with | ~ you nave seen them, these courageous mothers, all over our 

. ar The nve a law ‘ if vet hi ys ‘ } ae 5 p ’ _ ae 7 ; ; 
7 war, They ae law that if you get hit by oe ae YOU) land, giving their own flesh and bleod for the salvation of 
i - rel a . Us appiles in a gees as well as War, | humanity, and bidding their boys “God speed” with a smile. 
and i re ‘is any s e done s by » par running bE aot “Slit oe mae : ae 
and if there is any suing done it is by the party running the | mat is patriotism de luxe, That is the patriotism that fires 
ulomobile. One soon learns to get out of the way. One day to | A ieeaatnedl f tl if 
: ae ee ee a ace cet, ete) cerey, | Che imagination of the poet. : 
avoid hitting a Frenchman who had his wife and little girl with | During the Civil War Thomas Buchanan Read, in h 
him and ose horse wis lunging across the roadwi ei - ; , cel Pe . , : 
i a wik ‘ rs Vins I icin 1CLO the roadway oul i* Wagoner of the Allechenies,” wrote: 
driver ditched rear, turoving it over. We happened to be going iin: eamlil mien, Diteniions aS ae 

1 ] ve maid who binds her warvior'’s sash, 
oni : ut 40 iniles an hour and no great damage was done With on ile that well her pain dissemb! 
other than breaking the leg ef the naval officer who was sitting The while beneath her drooping lash 
on thy eir sent wit ‘ One starry teardrop hangs and trembles; 

. ee Binal ie ' Though Heaven alone records the tcar, 
VV re rict ul » British Army and within sound of aay a ohn ST aa ver know 1 to 

] : * i a ‘ : ata ie . ’ 
tl) 1 from BB Hei clean to where it connects with the | ler heart has shed a drop ber 
ht In fact, throes ef us saw this front practically from As o'er bedewed the fiete of glory 
Lio i nnd dunes of landers over- The great war las inspired much verse that is destined to 
ron Ostehd : hort. P endure, 














Tn a small volume entitled “ Bill of the U. S. A.” Kenneth 
Graham Dutfiield has phrased the heart throbs of the American 
fighting man and his father and mother. Allow me to quote: 

BILL, 
BILL OF THE U. S. A. 

There wan't much excitement ‘round our way, 

*Bout th’ war. 
We tuk th’ papers an’ read ‘em through, 
When we hadn’ nuthin’ better t’ do. 
We didn’ know which side wuz right, 
An’ didn’ much care who won th’ fight. 
So th’ ole war run along until 
Th’ President said he needed Bill. 


Seems like th’ Dutch wuz a-killin’ our folks 
Out on th’ sea, 

A-sinkin’ our ships an’ a-sendin’ *em down, 

An’ lettin’ th’ wimmin an’ children drown, 

Th’ President writ ‘em a note er. two, 

A-tellin’ ’em what they'd better do. 

But they kep’ right on until 

Th’ President says, “It’s up t’ Bill.” 


So he sent out word t’ count th’ men ez wuz fitten t’ fight, 
An’ Biil he put right off fer town, 

An’ found a feller ‘at writ it down 

"Bout where he wuz born-—what town an’ State, 

An’ Bill he give ‘im his age an’ date: 

* Born up yonder an’ livin’ there still. 

Scratch out ‘ Exempt,’ I'll fight,’ sez Bill. 


There wan't any fellers much straighter than Bill—~ 
Er better built. 

A hundrec an’ eighty an’ five foot ten— 

Th’ mold God uses when makin’ men. 

Bill's hair wuz black an’ his eyes were blue— 

That wuz his Insh showin’ through. 

An’ th’ captain sez, ez captains will, 

“Send me a million men like Bill,” 


So Bill he’s packed an’ ready t’ go. 
"Way over there. 

A-shoulderin’ gun an’ his soldier's kit— 

Able an’ willin’ t’ do his “ bit.” 

Ready t’ see th’ ole war through, 

An’ do th’ fightin’ there is t’ do. 

They've fonght together, ax’ allus will— 

God an’ th’ U. S. A.—an’ Bill. 


A LETTER FROM BILL’s DAp, 

It's lonely, son, since you went away, 

Across th’ sea, 
Th’ birds don’t sing ez they used t’ do, 
When we went fishin’—just me an’ you. 
It's hard t’ bear—-you're all I’ve got, 
An’ when I gave you 1 gave a lot. 
But stick t’ your job, an’ be a man, 
If you can’t lick “em, your Daddy can. 
li’s goin’ t’ be tough fer me an’ you ‘fore th’ war is dene. 
You're goin’ t’ be hungry an’ tired an’ sore. 
Th’ cuns ‘Il be few an’ oughta be more. 
But don't fergit I'm with yon, son, 
A-sweatin’ blood till th’ war is done. 
I’m kinda old, but I'm still a man, 
If you can't lick ‘em, your Daddy can 


I'm sorta crippled an’ not ez young ez I used t’ be. 
sut a derned good fight is in me still, 

If you need th’ “ Old Man,’ jest holler, Bill. 

We'll send th’ guns, an’ all th’ rest, 

You stay on th’ job, an’ do your best. 

Don't grumble er cuss—jest be a man, 

If you can’t lick *em, your Daddy can. 


We've allus been pardners, since you wuz small, 
Jest me an’ you. 

Seemed like a knife stuck in my heart 

When you jined th’ Army, t’ do your part; 

I'll work over here—you fight over there, 

An’ father an’ son are a pretty good pair. 

An’ allus remember, you've got an “ Old Man,” 

If you can't lick ’em, your Daddy can. 


THE MoOTNER oF BILL. 


We found it wuz hard t’ let Bill go off t’ th’ war. 
It’s easy t’ cheer th’ other man’s son— 

It comes kinda hard when there's only one, 

But 511, he sez. * There’s a job t' do; 

I'll shoulder a gun an’ see it through.” 

An’ over in France, they foller ’im still, 

Th’ love an’ th’ prayers uv th’ Mother uv Bill, 


Th’ day it wuz cruel, an’ th’ night wuz worse, 
A-waitin’ fer Bill. 

But th’ Doctor an’ me, we seen it through, 

Him tellin’ me what there wuz t’ do. 

An’ after a while it come t’ me— 

We used t’ be two, but now wuz three: 

An’ a little pink face, when all wuz still. 

Wuz snuggled up close t’ th’ Mother uv Bill. 


Th’ strongest thing in all Mother's life 
Wuz her love fer Bill. 
She'd plan an’ plan what he’d be some day; 
“Ain't nothin’ too big fer Bill,’ she'd say. 
T know ‘at th’ angel, in robes uv white, 
‘At gathers th’ prayers we say at night, 
Takes t’ God, first, an’ allus will, 
Th’ whispered prayers uv the Motker uy Bill. 
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Waterways and Reconstruction. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


YU 


‘ 
HON. J.HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In rue House or Representatives, 
Thursday, October 17, 1918. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the House I submit for perusal of the Members copy 
of an address made by me before the Atlantic Deeper Water- 
ways Association at the eleventh annual convention in Boston, 
September 24 last. This convention, held in the height of the 
influenza epidemic, was generously welcomed by the people of 
Massachusetts and was largely attended by delegates from all 
of the Atlantic coasta! States. The proceedings continued for 
four days and included an inspection of the magnificent harbor 
at Boston, of the canals and locks of the Merrimack Valley, 
and of the Connecticut River. An increasing interest in the 
development and utilization of waterways to facilitate trans- 
portation in peace and war was manifested. 

The address to which I refer follows: 

ANNUAL WATERWAYS ADDRESS. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the time has come for the president 
to present his annual report. He very much regrets that by 
reason of a three months’ assignment to the task of aiding in the 
preparation of an $8,000,000,000 revenue bill, which continued 
until the very moment the train left Washington for Boston, he 
has been prevented from preparing a formal address. It will 
therefore be necessary to speak extemporaneously and from 
memory as to what has been done. 

Since our convention at Miami much progress has been made 
by the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association. The first vice 
president, Mr. SMAttr, of North Carolina, not necessarily because 
he is chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors of 
the House of Representatives, but because of his deep and abid- 
ing faith in this work, and the other oflicers, including Mr. 
Schoff, the secretary, and Mr. Shuster, the assistant secretary, 
whose intelligent work has been highly appreciated, have all 
contributed very largely to keep the work abreast of the times. 

THE RAILROAD-CONTROL BILL, 


First and most important perhaps was the discussion of the 
so-called railroad-control bill, a bill that gave to the President 
the direction of the railroads of the country, and put him in 
possession of their property, which bill, being enacted into law, 
enabled the President to appoint a Director General of Rail- 
roads of the United States in the person of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. MeAdoo. 

Immediately after the passage of the railroad-control bill 
the president of this association, after consulting with Mr, 
SmaALtt and others, communicated with the President of the 
United States, directing his attention to the inland waterways 
movement and urging that it be given full and careful consider- 
ation in connection with the operation of railroads, and par- 
ticularly in view of the necessities of the country. The Diree- 
tor General of Railroads was also communicated with immedi- 
ately upon his appointment, and was asked to bear in mind the 
serviceability of the waterways of the country, the importance 
of dealing with them as a factor in the great transportation 
problem, and the necessity for giving them separate and direct 
consideration. I am happy to report that our message to the 
President and our request of the Director General of Railroads 
bore fruit, for the Director General of Railroads promptly indi- 
eated that it was his purpose to give full consideration to the 
problem of utilizing the waterways of the country. I have in 
my grip several letters which tell of the desire of the Director 
yeneral to do his part. He did appoint an inland waterways 
committee and placed at its head the Chief of Engineers of 
the United States Army, Gen. Black, who probably will be with 
us before this convention closes. That committee was made up 
of men versed in waterways matters. I observe that one or 
two of them are in the room now, including the Hon. Calvin 
‘Tomkins, formerly dock commissioner of New York. 

EFFECT OF SUBMARINE RAIDS, ETC. 

But the Director General did more than appoint an inland 
waterways committee. He created a waterways division of 
the railroad administration and appointed a director thereof. 
The head of the waterways division, Hon. G. A. Tomlinson, I 
believe, will be with us before this convention is over. These 
are of the fruits of the efforts of the association with respect 
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to that great national movement which involved control of the 
railroads of the country. 


When the submarine raid broke out upon the Atlantic coast 
the president of this association again drew the attention of 


vress to the importance of opening up our inland waterways 
slong the coast, and he is pleased to report that while for 12 
eurs it had been difficult to attract the attention of Congress 
important subject, because of the diversified territory 
represented in that great national body, there was an attention 
upon this occasion and a solemnity of consideration that has 
seldom characterized the House. Representatives who previ- 
ously had given but little thought to the matter of inland water: 
ways and who had sometimes listened to the speeches in a crit- 
ical spirit conceded that the time had come when badinage, or 
mere objection, should give way to a practical, comymon-sense 
method of putting our house in order. 


COAL SHORTAGE RECALLED, 


We observed also during the last winter, and immediately 
following our pleasant convention in Miami, another startling 
proof of the need of our waterways. The whole country learned 
what we knew it must eventually learn, that it had forgotten 
something in its great transportation scheme. The country 
found that the commandeering of the railroads and of the loco- 
motives and of the ears tended to check rather than to facilitate 
the vast commerce that sought means of transportation. As 
ihe war demands inereased our domestic transportation facil- 
ities were curtailed. But the great difficulty and the vital 
problem arose when the biting winds of winter found New Eng- 
jand and all the Northern States without the ability to obtain 
their accustomed quantity of coal. This was brought to the 
attention of the Director General of Railroads and of the In- 
land Waterways Committee, and the world knows the difficulties 
that confronted them and of the efforts that were made to al- 
leviate the conditions that had arisen. Probably no winter 
in our history produced so much hardship along the New Eng- 
land coast as occurred in these great industrial States during 
the winter of 1917-18. Dare we say it was partly because the 
advice and counsel and foresight of this great association had 
been ignored? What was the reason the factories ceased to 
run and the firesides were cold in the winter just over? Was 
there an ample supply of coal? That question was answered in 
the affirmative by the coal producers of the country. They 
said there was plenty of coal. Was the coal famine due to a 
scarcity of labor necessary to mine and produce the coal? The 
zreat operators answered that question in the negative. They 
said they could get the labor to mine the coal. What, then, was 
the reason for the scarcity of coal? Just this: The war re- 
quired the use of every locomotive, of every car, in the country; 
und the war required that the ships should be manned, and that 
the ships should be furnished with supplies. 

CARS JAMMED AT THE PORTS, 

The ships were at the ports and cars were rushing toward 
the ports carrying coal to the ships. There were so many of 
them doing war work that they were blockaded on the way; 
they were piled up against the port of New York in particular 
so thick that when the severe snowstorms came there was no 
movement forward and there was no movement backward. 
There was plenty of coal and probably eno. gh cars to relieve 
the distress in New England, but when the war demands ab- 
sorbed the entire railroad equipment the industries of New Eng- 
land were obliged to yield. The waterways were not available 
because they had been ignored. They were incapable of service 
when the crisis came. They had been spurned even in the sum- 
mer months, when common sense would have dictated their use. 
It is not for us to now say we had waved the danger signal. 
We had been predicting the day of frost, of storm, of epidemic, 
for a dozen years. We had pleaded for ihe two methods of 
transportation. “Do not wait until cold weather comes,” we 
had said, * but fill your coal bins in the summer time, and if you 
have not the cars use your waterways.” That appears to have 
been horse sense, even squirrel sense, which the national author- 
itics were slow to recognize. But they are coming to see the 
situation now as we have seen it for years. The Director Gen- 
of Railroads sees it. He has begun his great work. 

TAKING OVER CANALS. 

iie has already directed the taking over of the New York State 
Barge Canal. 

What does that 


eral 


mean? It means that while the weather is 


good we will have communication from the West, connecting up 
with the Hudson River and the great intercoastal waterway 
which this association advocates. 

Ife has taken over the Delaware & Raritan Canal, which 
say with the Delaware River and the 
It means, not necessarily 


connects up New York 


South. And what does that mean? 
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that the Government has taken over the ownership of the prop- 
erty, which has long been railroad controlled; but that the Govy- 
ernment has assumed the management and direction of that 
canal, and that barges will move through it under Government 
direction. That is a big gain between New York and Vhiladel- 
phia—or rather the North and the South. 

What else has been done? The Director General has ap- 
pointed a divisional manager for the lower Mississippi River, 
ind Government barges are being placed upon that stream to 
operate between St. Louis and New Orleans, Millions of dollars 
are now being spent upon the lower Mississippi in order to 
further river transportation and to relieve the congestion upon 
the railroads and to facilitate exportation through the southern 
ports. That is a big conce:sion to waterways, 

What else has been done? The Black Warrior River improve- 
ments have been taken over by the Government. Its canals 
have been placed at Ggvernment disposal, and Government 
barges are being constructed and operated upon that stream, 
What does that mean? That means that the great War..or coal 
fields may be worked all the year, and the coal from those mines 
may go into the Government's agencies in the South, in con- 
struction work and wherever it may be needed, and may find 
an export market, That spells progress in the South. 

DANGERS ALONG THE COAST. 

What else has been done? The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal 
has not yet been taken over, but the submarine raids along the 
Atlantic seaboard have attracted the attention of the Nation 
and have demonstrated the wisdom of the movement we advo- 
cate. We will not say in consequence of it, but largely because 
the public mind was fixed upon the Atlantic seaboard situation, 
the Director General of Railroads has taken over the Cape Cod 
Canal and it is being operated by the Government to-day. Weare 
hoping the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal will be the next taken. 

Mr. Martin was right when, in his address of welcome, he 
spoke of the big ship going back and forth safely through the 
Cape Cod Cunal. He was right when he referred to the wisdom 
of the opening of that canal for purposes of peace as well as for 
purposes of war. He was right in raising the red flag of 
danger in regard to the Massachusetts coast. He was right 
when he gave notice to the people of Massachusetts as well as 
to the people of other States of this Union that there had been 
2 lack of preparedness on this coast, despite the advice we have 
been giving through this association for the past 12 years. 

LOSSES DUE TO SUBMARINES. 

Ilow many ships have gone down along the Atlantic seaboard 
since this submarine raid first startled our people I am unable 
tosay. More than a dozen, more than two dozen, and they were 
American ships, manned by American crews. The loss in prop- 
erty has been heavy, the loss in life has been great. We will 


| not say that there would have been no loss of property and no 


loss of life if our intracoastal waterway had been opened up 
and in service; but we will say that if our advice had been 
taken and the Taunton River route had been put in active 
operation, and that course which we traversed in automobiles 
to-day had been opened up as a waterway from the upper end 
of Fall River into Boston Harbor, business would have been 
going on as usual whether submarines were infesting our coast 
or not. [Applause.] 

We have the record of Cape Cod. It is one of the most dan- 
gerous and forbidding of any along the entire 1,800 miles of 
the Atlantic seaboard. It is a fair match for Hatteras, tie 
graveyard of the mariner in southern waters. In 25 years 
there were more than 1,000 marine disasters outside of Cape 
Cod. The dots on the map indicating the disasters hereabouts 
are like the markings of graves in a German cemetery «after 
the American troops have passed by. [Applause.] 

And there is just as much danger on the outside of Cape Cod 
to-day as there was when those thousand disasters occurred in 
those 25 years. Storms come and ge as usual. The fogs 
abound; the rocks are there; the vessels that attempt the outside 
passage are held up just the same; commerce is halted and 
life is endangered. The Cape Cod Canal ameliorates that 
eondition to a very great extent. But bear in mind that we 
eould have saved much of that life and that property if we 
had come closer to Bosten even than by way of the Cape Cod 
(anal, 


THE NEW ENGLAND COAL BILL. 


The original plans of this association contemplated the use 
of the Taunton River, and the distance from Fall River to 
Boston is but 46 miles as we traveled it to-day. That would 
be the length of the waterways that we suggested. But to go 
fround Cape Cod into the storms, through the fogs, subject to 
the delays, would have meant a distance of hazard and risk 
three times as great. That is what we would have saved. I 





eeree with Mr. Martin that the business is here to justify the 
Cupe Cod Canal, and the business is here to justify a safely 
protected inside canal all the way from the Taunton River to 
Boston. [Applause.] ‘The eyes of the people will be opened 
io the necessity of this great project some day. We attempted 
to open them some years ago, when it was shown by the figures 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, as astute a body of busi- 
ness men as we have in the country, that the New England coal 
hill was $100,000,000 a year, of which $70,000,000 was paid in 
freight for $30,000,000 of coal at the mines. We pointed out 
then, as Mr. Martin and Mr. Washburn will 1emember, that that 
was a handicap to New England which she would have to throw 
off some day if she expected to keep in the race with her com- 
petitors of the Middle West and of other sections of the country. 
CUESAPEAKE AND DELAWARE LINK, 

Yes: we have made some progress during the year. We have 
secn the actual taking over of canals to be operated by the 
«csovernment; not necessarily to be controlled by the Govern- 
ment forever, but to be put into practical use and service by 
ihe Government for the purposes of war. We shall hope to see 
them improved and developed for purposes of peace. 

‘The Chesapeake & Delaware Canal has not yet been taken 
over. Mr. Sararr and I have been following that situation very 
closely. Provision was made in the river and harbor bill of 1917 
for the condemnation of that canal. The matter is now beyond 
ihe Inland Waterways Conmunittee. It is beyond the War De- 
partment. It has been referred to the Attorney General of the 
United States, and we find it lodged finally in the office of the 
district attorney of Delaware, where proceedings are about to be 
cohmmenced to condenm the property. We are hoping and pray- 
ing that it will be doue soon, for we want no further hindrances 
to the regular order because of the visitations of German sub- 


marines around the Delaware and Chesapeake Bays. [Applause.] | 


We have foreed this question to a point where it is up to the law 
oflicers of the Government. The execution of the law is up to 
the oflice of the Attorney General of the United States. It is his 
husiness to condemn and take over that canal, and I trust—but 


‘hat is as far as I ean go at this particular time. We expect the | 


Attorney General to do his duty and to do it as the law directs. 
The Chesapeake & Albemarle Canal has been taker over. It 


ix owned and is being operated by the Government of the United | 


States. ‘That is the canal that connects the lower Chesapeake 
with the waters of North Carolina and Virginia. It is Govern- 


ment property. From that point south you are as familiar with | 
the situation as I am—those of you who have been going to our | 


conventions. Our course is strauightawny; it is clearly marked 

all the way down to Jacksonville, and to a limited depth from 

that peint all the way to Key West. That is the trunk line we 

iutlvoeate. So far as IT am able to recatl, these are the main 

steps of progress that have been made during the past year. 
THE REDFIELD REPORT. 

All but this, perhaps, and this is very important, as it is very 
encouraging, During the sunmer the Senate passed a resolu- 
tion introduced by our friend Senator Sautsnsury, of Delaware. 
It requested the Secretary of Commerce to investigate and re- 
port fully upen the commercial and transportation value of the 
waterways of the vountry. ‘The Secretary of Commerce has re- 
ported. His report has gone to the Senate within the last 10 
days. It was a carefully prepared report, well fortified by facts 
and statistics. It has not yet been printed so that copies of it 
are available for public use, but I have seen extracts from it and 


am proud to say that this official report, which may be known | 


hereafter as *“ the Redfield report,” is a complete vindication of 


our whole waterways agitation, and, so far as it applies, a frank | 
indorsement of the intracoastal project as we have advocated | 
it in our pleadings to Congress. [Applause.] Seeretary Red- | 


field is on his way to address this convention and will, I am 
ure, confirm in person the businesslike presentation of the 
waterways question discussed in his report. 
SIGNIFICANCE OF BOSTON MEETINGS. 
Ladies and gentlemen, there is a peculiar significance in our 
coming to Boston for this our eleventh annual convention. We 


began this movement 12 years ago, crying “ Boston to Beau- | 


fort!” We extended the line to make it from Boston to Key 
West. It has been the ambition of the association to come to 
this historie city, called “the Hub,” a great industrial city, a 
sreat financial and commercial city, the great American and 
patriotic city of New England. We have long sought the oppor- 
tunity of coming here, and we have not been disappointed in 
the reception we have received. fApplause.} 

We want the sentiment of Massachusetts and New England 
crystallized about this waterways movement.’ We know the 
difficulties that have confronted the people of Massachusetts 
With regard to their inland waterways, their harbors, and their 
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—— We know the vast appropriations they have made of 
their own accord for the improvement of their port facilities, 
for the development of their transportation, but we have wanted 
to know and to feel down in our hearts that Boston, with its 
great financial power, with its great economic and political 
strength, was with us heart and soul in the great movement 
to unite by water the Southern States with Boston and with 
Massachusetts. [Applause.] 

Massachusetts has had an awakening. Her chief port, Bos- 
ton, is a great export point. Every American is proud of the 
history and traditions of this city and this port. No man can 
come into this magnificent harbor without feeling in his breast 
a thrill of pride that he is descended from forefathers such as 
those who settled this great State. No man who has the Ameri- 
can spirit can look upon the institutions of this great city with- 
out rejoicing that he is an American. He wants to leave Boston 
assured that the feeling which he entertains toward this city 
and its history, toward its men and women, is reciprocated all 
down the line, and as the result of our reception to-day we believe 

that we can depend upon that spirit of reciprocity. [Applause.] 

| THE BLOW TITAT STIRRED OUR BLOOD. 

The significance of our coming goes beyond the mere matter 
of sentiment. Here is a great financial city. Here is a prop- 
erty that the enemy would like to seize. Here is a point where 
the enemy would like to strike a fatal blow. A blow struck 
here would be felt to the corners of this great land of ours. 
| And a blow has been struck. It was a glancing blow, but it 
stirred our blood. It was struck when those submurines hever- 
ing around Cape Cod sunk those barges off Provincetown; when 
they took possession of those trawlers upon the high seas; 
when they defied the sovereignty of the United States and the 
pride and spirit of Boston within sight of its temples. Those 
of us who have been saying, “ Open up these waterways and 
we will beat the Germans”; those of us who have been saving. 
* Open up these waterways and we will protect New England”; 
| those of us who have been saying, “Open up these waterways 
and we will guard the hinterland of the United States,’ under- 
stood what it meant when those shots were fired so close to the 
} coastal line. 

We rose as one man throughout this country to resent : 

i 





ind 
resist it, but still we were obliged, so far as these inner passage- 
; Ways were concerned, to admit that we were not ready; thet 
they could not be used by our wounded ships, or to seek repairs, 
| or to pass from navy yard to navy yard. We were ashamed, 
| as those in control of our Government should be, that such 
| condition should last so long to plague us, and to give ail 
| 
| 





and comfort to the enemy. [Applause.] 
NEEDED AN OBJECT LESSON 


When this question of submarines arose there were those in 
|} Congress who said, “It needs an object lesson to stir the 


people.” Yes; there were those who felt it would be necessary 
to kill a regiment, to destroy an American brigade, before we 
could make the American people understand that we were at 
war. There were those a little less fierce, a little more hu- 
mane, perhaps, whe held that the shelter of our inland water- 
Ways, in the event of an attack, would be equally serviceable and 
much more humanitarian than the destruction of a regiment 
or a brigade in battle upon the other side. But the lesson 
came, even “2s we were debating. It taught us something. lt 
has taught Massachusetts something. It has taught the 

| 2long the coast and away back to the mountain tops that 
Was danger even in their fancied security. The lesson has been 
a profitable though a costly one. We should heed it. 

Let us go forward then with our speeches and our resolutions. 
Let us continue to prove our case as we promised President 
Taft at Norfolk we would prove it. Let us make the (Cov- 
ernment understand that we are in earnest; that we repre- 
sent the people; and that the people must be heard upon 
| this great question of coastal protection and coastal truns- 
| portation. We have been hindered in the distribution of coal, 
and people have gone cold because our waterways were closed. 
} 


ople 


ve 
there 


Whether the coming winter will duplicate the lesson of the past 
I do not know. Time alone will tell. Whether these water- 
ways taken over by the Government will be put to such use that 
the problems of the past will not arise again to plague us I can 
not say, and neither can you; but we can agitate that the work 
we have started be completed, and we can urge it for the na- 
tional welfare as we have done heretofore. 





BEWARE OF THE GREEKS BEARING GIFTS. 


There are those whe would divert our thoughts from the main 
| purpose, and beeause we are gradually approaching the end of 
our agitation, because of the cleverness of men in high station, 
I sometimes think there are those who would actually destroy 
: the work that has thus far been accomplished. ‘There are those 
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whe would draw us away from the trunk line for selfish or 
mercenary purposes; who would undertake to distract our 
thoughts and take us away from the one big scheme we have 
made our goal. There are those who would have us build a 
eanal other than the Chesapeake & Delaware, which has been 
approved by the United States Army engineers. There are 
those who, in the very teeth of the recommendation of the 
Government itself and of the indorsement of all men who under- 
stand the situation, would have us switch off to this creek or to 
that river and forget the main line. There are those who would 
take us away from the great project across the State of New 
Jersey, linking up New York and the Delaware River and the 
North and the South in one great coastal chain, by having us 
go directly across the State to a point near Barnegat. Some- 
times I think we must watch those who are selfish in this mat- 
ter and those who have local and sectional schemes, as we 
would watch the “ Greeks bearing gifts.’ ‘There is but 
thing for us to do, and that is to adhere to the main trunk line, 
as we have done from the beginning, and let the lateral lines 
come in as the trunk line and its various links are completed 
along the way. Ours is the one grand scheme, one connecting 
chain all the way from New England to the end of the Florida 
line. There are 148 rivers navigable for more than 5,000 miles 
that empty into that trunk line. They will be available for 
public service when the chain is complete. 
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RECONSTRUCTION AFTER THE WAR, 

During the last few months, when opportunity has been given 
to think upon this question apart from the revenue problems 
with which I have been engaged, I have thought that we should 
be prepared with something to offer our returning soldiers along 
this coast. The millions of men we have in France will return 
some day. The great obligations we are incurring here for 
their maintenance must some day be lified, and a way must 
be found to give them profitable employment. They must again 
take up their citizenship here, and move hand in hand with us 
for the progress and perpetuity of our country. The Secretary 
of the Interior is working upon a plan for the taking over and 
distribution of arid and semiarid land. Our men are to be 
given those lands upon which to work when they return from 
the battle fields of France. sut, my friends, I wonder if we 
lave not something better than that to offer these returning 
soldiers, these hundreds of thousands of men who will be de- 
manding employment and the right to live and prosper when 
they return to this country, these thousands of engineers who 
are building railroads and canals and waterways in France? 
I wonder if we have not something better to offer them than 
the arid and the semiarid lands? Why, along the Atlantic sea- 
board more than half of the entire area east of the Appalachian 
Chain, still fertile, irrigated by nature, awaits the hand of the 
tiller. When our men come back from France, these engineers, 
these brave young soldiers, seeking occupation, shall we put 
them at work upon the arid and semiarid lands? If they want 
to go, yes; but shall we not tender them this vast domain of ours 
and theirs along the Atlantic seaboard, where we can take care 
of millions of them on land awaiting them, on land bidding them 
to come, on land through which the water runs, on land which 
needs to be tilled only to fructify and blossom as the rose? 

CANAL WORK A SERVICEABLE WORK. 

I wonder if we would not have employment for those young 
engineers on a great canal to connect Boston with the Taunton 
River? I wonder if the ingenuity they are displaying now in 
spending our money in France on waterways, in the construction 
of barges, in the construction and development of railroads, 
would not enable them to bore through the rock that stands in 
the way of this watercourse from Boston to the Taunton 
River? I wonder if their genius, their skill, their labor, could 
be employed with more profit anywhere in the whole world thaa 
it could be in bringing this country of yours, that has long been 
regarded as rocky and barren, into fruitage, into commercial 
life, into increased industrial activity? No man can deny that 
if we were to put a substantial canal inland from Boston through 
the waters of Quincy, Brockton, and Taunton down to Fall 
River, your population would multiply, your industries would 
increase and diversify, enabling you to hold your own in the 
commercial race of the Nation. I wonder if there would not be 
business there for these young engineers and these young labor- 


ers, With their brawn and their muscle and their desire to serve, 
and the splendid training they are now receiving? I wonder if 
there would not be something for them to do when we take up 


that other connecting link that would send us from Narra- 
gansett Bay, down along by the inner waters of Rhode Island, 
inside of Fishers [sland and Point Judith? I wonder if they 
could not help us connect up those bays and sounds? 
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A CHANCE FOR PROFITABLE EMPLOYMENT. 


I wonder if their genius and their industry would not give 
them profitable employment in that direction? I wonder 
whether they would not like very much to deepen the harbor 
of New York? We could readily cut through Hell Gate. We 
could use a ship’s depth there. We crossed it ourselves last 
night at a depth of less than 80 feet, sufficient for some of our 
vessels of war; and I wonder whether those young men could 
not be well employed in this kind of work below New York, 
getting busy on that line which is to link up New York 
Bay across the State of New Jersey with the upper Delaware 
River, so that if they could not find employment in New Eng- 
land they might find a welcotne for their services in the great 
shipyards along the Delaware River? And I wonder, if we 
got that ship canal across the State of New Jersey, at, say, one- 
tenth the cost of the Panama Canal, rendering the Nation twenty 
times as much commercial service, possibly, I wonder if there 
would be a foot of land available along the little stretch of 33 
iniles from the end of the Raritan River to the upper end of 
the Delaware that would not be covered with factories and 
foundries and forges that must needs reach out for the ma- 
terials of New England, for the ore from the Great Lakes 
and the West, from Canada by way of Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson River, and for the raw materixl coming up from the 
South? 


THES AFTERMATH OF WAR 


Carry this scheme in your mind’s eye all down the coast, my 
friends, and ask yourselves, as I have been asking myself, whether 
we could say anything to this Government that would be more 
helpful at this time, when confident we are going to win 
the war, than that we should prepare, as we seem not to have 
done in the matter of waterways heretofore, for that aftermath 
which must inelnde such problems as the restoration of normal 
conditions and the employiment and use of the energy and the 
labor of the men who are coming back from France. 

This is one of the suggestions I wanted to throw out to you 
for your consideration, hoping you may carry it back to 
your Representatives. The great problem cf reconstruction will 
occupy our thoughts even as much as have the problems of war. 
Italy is preparing for reconstruction now. She is building 
canals. Franee, in the very throes of war, her soil stained with 
the blood not only of the Germans who invaded it but of the 
Americans who are driving the Germans back—France is build- 


ing canals and railways and preparing for the future, England 
is utilizing and building canals, preparing for peace. Germany 


is Watching her opportunity and preparing for the future, enemy 
hough she be. Apparently the only great nation on earth that 
has not been fully alive to the importance of the improvement 
of her canals up to this time has been the United States of 
America which we all love so well. And why has it been? 
Has it been due to the fact that we are an easy people? Has 
it been due to the fact that we are careless and indifferent about 
our own welfare? Has it been due to the fact that selfish in- 
terests have had control? Has it been due to the fact that we 
have deliberately bottled up our own opportunities? It can 
not be. We have simply overlooked them; and yet for 12 years 
this association has been agitating these improvements, and 
only now when the invader is at our door, only now when ships 
are going down on our coast, only now do we realize, or does 
the great mass of the people realize, that we have neglected 
something along the Atlantic seaboard that we should have at- 
tended to long ago. 
URGING CONTINUED SERVICE, 

My friends, if I had written this report it would not have 
been so lengthy. It might not have been quite so sentimental, 
but I have tried to convey to you the thought that we ‘ave 
made progress in this association during the year; that things 
have been accomplished during the year; that the public interest 
has been awakened during the year; that the coal famine 
and the raid on our coast have stirred an unusual interest iit 
the matter of waterways in the United States; and that we 
should take advantage of that situation. 

I trust the resolutions adopted at this convention may be 
so couched that the President and the Secretaries in his Cabinet, 
the officials of the Army and the Navy, and the people of the 
United States may be impressed, and that the effect upon then 
may have its effect in turn upon the Congress of the Unites 
States. [Applause.] 


Tue 


i 
} 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to the foregoing I insert, for the 
information of Congress. the following resolutions adopted by 
the convention: 
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Resolutions adopted by the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association at 
its eleventh annual convention, Beston, Mass., September 26, 1918. 
The delegates and members of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 

Association assembled in eleventh annual convention in the city 

ef Boston, and representing every State on the Atlantic sea- 

poard, do hereby submit the following declarations and resolves: 

This association was organized for the purpose of promoting 
by every legitimate means the construction of an intracoastal 
waterway from New England to Florida. The association by 
annual meetings, by the dissemination of literatu-e, and through 
the agency of the press has given wide publicity to its objects, 
and has set forth reasons constituting the merits of this national 
scheme for adding to the existing facilities of transportation. 
The association has challenged critics and skeptics from any 
section of the country to combat the merits of the necessity for 
the construction of this intracoastal waterway by the Federal 
Government. It is entirely fair to say that this challenge has 
never been accepted, and every intelligent citizen who has 
studied the proposition with an open mind has expressed an 
unqualified approval. We invite discussion and criticism. We 
plead for larger cooperation and activity by the States of the 
Atlantic seaboard for the creation of a public sentiment which 
shall impress the country, and through the country secure legis- 
lation from the Federal Congress. This is no sectional project. 
Just as the industries existing in the Atlantic seaboard States 
require raw material from other sections and must likewise dis- 
tribute their products throughout the country, in like manner 
does this great project cover a part of our national transporta- 
tion system. On many occasions have the Army engineers and 
patriotic citizens emphasized the strategic value of the intra- 
coastal waterway as a most essentia! second line of defense. 
The present chief of the Bureau of ‘Naval Operations of the 
United States Navy, Admiral W. S. Benson, in.a notable address 
several years ago, described and illustrated the immense im- 
portance of this inside route for the more effectual protection of 
our country from hostile attack. Not in any invidious sense, 
but in deference to the truth, it may be stated that no intelligent 
civilian or naval officer has ever had the temerity to disparage 
this project. Recent submarine activities have awakened the 
publie mind, and have elicited almost universal expressions of re- 
zret that this arm of defense was not now an accomplished fact. 

May we submit that the time for action has come? The way 
of the pioneer is hard and the sponsors for any new idea or 
great constructive work require patience, persistence, and 
tenacity of purpose, and we intend to adhere to our program 
until our propaganda shall be translated into results, but we 
insist that the truth regarding the intracoastal waterway has 
been established and that Congress should now act. 

Resolved, That the Chesapeake and Delaware Waterway is in 
process of being acquired and improved. Congress in the river 
and harbor act of 1917 authorized the Secretary of War to 
negotiate for the purchase of same, or in default of a satisfac- 
tory price, to institute condemnation proceedings. It is our 
information that condemnaticn of this canal is now being prose- 
euted by the Department of Justice. We respectfully urge that 
these preliminary proceedings be completed at the earliest date, 
and that Congress provide the necessary appropriation for the 
purchase of same, and its further improvement in accordance 
with the report of the Chief of Engineers at the earliest date 
practicable. The acquisition and improvement of this waterway 
eonstitute such an emergency as would well justify the Presi- 
dent, if he has the power, to take over this waterway imme- 
diately as an exigency of war. 

Resolved, That the importance of a waterway across the State 
of New Jersey is obvious. It would connect the great commerce 
on the Delaware River with Raritan and New York Bays and 
the metropolis. No argument is required to demonstrate its 
commercial or strategic value. The Chief of Engineers has 
made a report recommending a route with plans and estimate of 
cost. The State of New Jersey by legisiative action has author- 
ized the necessary appropriation for the purpose of acquiring 
all rights of way and donating same to the United States. It 
only remains for Congress to discharge its plain duty. 

Resolved, That New England should unquestionably share in 
the benefits of a free intracoastal waterway. In a valuable 
pamphlet prepared by the Massachusetts Commission on Water- 
Ways and Public Lands, and submitted to this meeting, the 
initial sentence is as foilows: “ New England is the industrial 
center of the United States.” As such industrial center it has 
an tntimate interest with the other Atlantic seaboard States and 
with every State in the Union in the vital problem of distribution 
and transportation. New England requires additional facilities 
which may best be secured through water transportation. The 
great port of Boston, through the civie enterprise of the State 
and the city, has been provided with unrivaled terminal and 





harbor facilities and can accommodate its present and increas- 
ing foreign trade. Its coastwise traffic with the ports and navi- 
gable rivers further south is handicapped by the dangers of 
Cape Cod. The immense supplies of coal, cotton, and other 
products for its industrial needs may be transported more 
cheaply and expeditiously under present conditions by water. 
This handicap has been in part removed through the construc- 
tion of the Cape Cod Canal by private capital. This canal has 
not been provided with all the facilities for commerce, nor has 
it been used to the extent to which it was available, but it ean 
be made a valuable line of communication. Congress, in the 
river and harbor act of 1917, authorized the Secretaries of War, 
of the Navy, and of Commerce to negotiate for the purchase of 
or the condemnation of this property and report their action to 
Congress. If the report when submitted shall be favorable, we 
recommend the acquisition and improvement of this waterway 
in the interest of the commerce of New England. 

Resolved, That a waterway located further inland and fully 
protected from all dangers to navigation from Long Island 
Sound within the Rhode Island coast to Narragansett Bay, and 
thence up to Taunton River and thence to Boston, has long been 
and is still advocated as a safe and neeessary line of communica- 
tion between Boston and New England to the South. New Eng- 
land, as “ the industrial center of the United States,” can fur- 
nish traffic in sufficient volume to justify the construction of 
this additional waterway via the Taunton River. The Cape Cod 
Canal might be made available for the larger ships, both com- 
mercial and naval, and the Taunton River route for barges and 
smaller boats. We recommend this suggestion for consideration. 

Resolved, That the waterway from Norfolk, Va., to Beaufort 
Inlet, N. C., should be completed. Congress several years ago 
adopted this project, and the section from Norfolk to Albemarle 
Sound is nearing completion, and the construction of the other 
sections should be hastened, to the end that this route which 
lies behind Hatteras may be fully available for use. 

Resolved, That the link of the intracoastal waterway from 
Beaufort to the Cape Fear River deserves most favorable con- 
sideration by Congress. The construction of an inside route to 
the Cape Fear River will extend the same below Cape Fear and 
Frying Pan Shoals, on the Atlantic, so that boats may have 
access to the ocean at a point which would afford comparatively 
easy and safe navigation as far south as Florida. 

Resolved, That a continuation of the intracoastal waterway 
from Cape Fear River to Winyah Bay, 8S. C., and thence by the 
natural inside route to the St. Johns River should have consid- 
eration at the appropriate time. We recommend that Congress 
authorize a reexamination of the intracoastal waterway from 

Seaufort south, to the end that consideration may be given to the 
desirability of a greater depth and better facilities than those 
recommended in the existing report of the Chief of Engineers. 

Resolved, That the Merrimack River offers an opportunity for 
extending navigation facilities from the sea to an important 
industrial area in New England. If Massachusetts should co- 
operate with the Federal Government, as is contemplated, a 
mutual and feasible plan might well be effected for the consum- 
mation of this important improvement. 

Resolved, There are other rivers in New England which pene- 
trate the interior which may well be utilized for navigation, if 
practicable plans for their improvement could be effected, and 
among others we may direct attention to the Connecticut River, 
which, in acdition to navigation facilities, possesses potential 
water-power possibilities of a most important nature. Legisla- 
tion is pending in Congress intended to settle this vexed ques- 
tion of the development of water power by an adjustment of all 
differences between the States and Federal Government and the 
terms upon which this power may be developed. If this legisla- 
tion shall be enacted as we hope, early efforts should follow for 
the improvement of the Connecticut River and the harnessing 
of its potential energy. 

Resolved, That we renew our recommendations made at pre- 
vious conventions in favor of the improvement of the Champlain 
Narrows as recommended by the Engineers, and of the fullest 
improvement of the upper Hudson River to meet the require- 
ments of commerce, both existing and prospective, arising from 
the great investment of the State of New York in the recon- 
struetion of its barge canal, and we further recommend the 
protection of this important approach to the Great Lakes from 
any obstruction to or interference with its navigable channel. 

Resolved, That owing to the wnusual commercial importance 
of the East River, the Harlem River, and the Bronx Kills we 
reaffirm our action favoring the further improvement thereon in 
accordance with the favorable report submitted by the Chief of 
Engineers. ; 

Resolved, That we commend the action of the State of New 
York in making generous appropriations for acquiring a right of 
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way for a waterway along the south shore of Long Island and 
for the Coney Island Ship Canal connecting Gravesend and 
Sheepshead Bays and express the hope that a practicable plan 
may be agreed upon for joint action between the State and Fed- 
eral Government for the early completion of this work. 

Resolved, That we renew our recommendation in favor of an 
extension of the intracoastal waterway southward from the St. 
Johns River, Fla., by Such plan as may be found practicable in 
adjustment of existing interests, corporate, State, and Federal. 

Resolved, That in the development of water transportation in 
the United States, particularly upon our interior waterways, 
ihe necessity of some form of Federal supervision of water 
transportation has been made apparent. We recommend the 
creation of a bureau or other agency of the Federal Government 
to be either independent or under the jurisdiction of an appro- 
priate department, clothed with authority to supervise water 
commerce, Such agency can be made a clearing house of infor- 
mation as to the appropriate type of boats, could recommend 
and submit pians for the construction of water terminals, could 
aid in the interchange of traffic between water lines and rail- 
roads, and in other ways promote and supervise water-borne 
traffic. Under the railroad act, which was a war-emergency 
measure, a Director General of Railroads was created. ‘This 
act also authorized the President to take over and utilize canals 
and other interior waterways, with a view of increasing facili- 
ties of transportation during the war. We earnestly urge that 
such jurisdiction over waterways and water traffic be actively 
extended so far as may be necessary not only to meet the pres- 
ent emergency but to create a basis for a permanent increase in 
water transportation. 





America’s Marvelous Progress in Fifteen Months of War. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY Z. OSBORNE, 
OF CALIFORNIA, 
In rue House or Representatives, 
Monday, July 15, 1918. 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, we have now entered upon the 
sixteenth month of war. All of that historic period, with an ag- 
gregate exception of two months, I have been a deeply interested 
observer of the unfolding of events at the National Capital, and 
as one of the 531 Members of the war Congress have participated 
in the legislation that has assumed such momentous proportions 
in arming our great country and mobilizing its strength for the 
irresistible world conflict between the power of the sword and 
unrestricted force as the means for ruling the world on the one 
side and that of individual freedom and liberty restrained only 
by self-made law for the conduct of the nations, on the other. 

It has been a grand spectacle to view from the center of our 
country the gradual rousing to consciousi.ess of our national 
life. Soothed to a condition of almost complete inertia by over 
a half century of peace and material prosperity, we had reached 
a stage of complacent and sensuous self-indulgence. We did 
not believe that in this advanced age of civilization and Chris- 
tianity a war of the magnitude of those of the past was among 
even the remote possibilities. A few faithful sentinels in the 
national watch towers, and notably a former President of the 
United States and a Chief of Staff of the United States Army, 
sounded cries of warning, but as in Great Britain the solemn 
declarations of Lord Roberts were unheeded, so were those of 
Theodore Roosevelt and Gen. Leonard Wood in America. We 
could not bring ourselves to believe that war was possible to 
our peaceful country, where we had carried to the extreme limit 
the principle that to “ resist not evil’ was to avoid evil, because 
it would not provoke it. Even when, after the 1st of August, 
1914, we were witnesses to the ruthless and bloody character of 
the war which Germany had forced upon Europe, there were 
few who believed that it was possible that our own country 
might become involved. The war was far away, with a wide 
ocean separating us from the field of conflict. 

It was not long before American ships were sunk by German 
submarines with of American lives. Little satisfaction 
was obtained through diplomatic negotiations, and aggressions 
quickly followed each other. A large area of the open ocean 
was, without warrant of law, declared a forbidden zone for 
ships of America and other nationalities, with the insulting 
concession that on certain days American ships, restricted in 
number, painted in some grotesque manner to identify them, 
might pass through that part of the ocean by keeping within 
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certain defined narrow sea lanes. These aggressions culmi- 
nated in the torpedoing of the Lusitania on May 7, 1915, and 
the drowning of 114 American men, women, and children, and, 
in addition, about a thousand of other nationalities. 

This ghastly tragedy brought forcibly to our Government 
and people the absolutely soulless and reckless character of 
German warfare and their indifllerence as to the maintenance 
of peace with America, if not their desire for war with this 
country. While the German Government receded so far as to 
promise that no more passenger steamships should be torpedoed 
without warning, the promise was not long kept, and on Jan- 
uary 30, 1917, notice was formally served by the German am- 
bassador on our State Department that unrestricted submarine 
warfare would be resumed on February 1—thus giving a single 
day’s notice. 

This cynical renunciation of an agreement solemnly entered 
into but a few months before was the last piece of evidence to 
the American Government and people that Germany was intent 
upon forcing war upon the United States or of forcing upon us 
all the humiliation that attaches to a State that lacks the 
strength or courage to assert and defend its rights. In the mean- 
time the American Government, through its Secret Service, 
had obtained possession of a large number of secret code dis- 
patches between the Berlin Government and its ambassador at 
Washington, the notorious Count von Bernstorff, and other 
German diplomatic representatives in Mexico and Central 
America, disclosing intrigues of the most dastardly character 
intended to involve this country in war with Mexico and Japan, 
in the event that we should resent the resumption of unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. After the sinking of the Lusitania, 
and before this last perfidious action of Germany, the Emperor 
William had taken occasion at a lengthy private interview with 
Mr. James W. Gerard, the American ambassador at Berlin, to 
warn and threaten the latter with reference to the insistence 
of the United States upon its rights as a neutral. “The United 
States had better look out after this war,” declared the Em- 
peror, shaking his finger in the face of the American ambassador, 
and adding, “I will stand no nonsense from the United States 
after this war.” 

All of these things combined undoubtedly convinced President 
Wilson that war was inevitable. We could not avoid it. By 
submitting to great humiliation and swallowing our own words, 
possibly we might postpone the struggle until Germany’s war 
with the allies was finished. Then, however, Germany would 
force war upon us for the purpose of compelling the rich United 
States to pay all the expenses of the European war. That war 
we would have to fight alone and without the assistance of the 


allies. The President undoubtedly followed this course of 
reasoning, and wisely decided to bring the issue at once. By 


thus doing he reasserted the dignity of the United States, chal- 
lenging the admiration of the world for the Great Republic, 
and entering the struggle at a time when we would have brave 
and powerful allies actuated like ourselves by a devotion to 
freedom and liberty. 

It is true that we entered the war at a time when we were 
utterly unprepared. The United States has always been devoted 
to the arts of peace, and these require for their highest develop- 
ment an evenness of conditions that is incompatible with war. 
As we had had no serious war for over half a century, we as- 
sumed that there never again would be war. So our military 
equipment was of the most insignificant character, limited to 
9,224 officers and 202,510 enlisted men. Our Navy numbered 
83,000 officers and men. 

Our country, as We subsequently discovered, was honeycombed 
with the spies of Germany, so that actually there was a better 
knowledge of our military helplessness in Berlin than there was 
at Washington. 

We were not only without an army, except the skeleton organi- 
zation mentioned, but we had no organized reserves for that. 

We had no reserves of rifles; no small arms; noe artillery, small 
or large; no ammunition; and no equipment. 

We had no places of rendezvous for our Army that was to 
be raised, no cantonments, no tents, and no Government-owned 
lands on which to ereet cantonments and establish camps and 
drill-and parade grounds. 

We had but few ships upon the seas, and still less airplanes 
in the air, and these were of obsolete types, of insignificant 
power and driving force, utterly useless in comparison with the 
combat planes of the German enemy and of the allied powers. 

We had no money in the National Treasury with which to 
commence the production of a war equipment, and no laws on the 
statute books that would authorize the President to proceed 
with the necessary provisions for war. 

We had all manner of sentimental 


wenkness to overcome, 


which included not only a bold and active German propaganda, 
but an insidious disloyalty which took various forms, including 
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conscientious objection and much objection that was 
constitutiona! 


pacifism, 


not conscientious ; mongering among men whe 
never before knew that the United States had a Constitution; 


opponents of a big army, or of any army; objectors to a selec- 
tive draft; proponents of the theory that we might possibly 
have an army to defend our own shores, but that no army 
should be sent to Europe; I. W. W.’s, advocates of “ direct 
action” and sabotage, who not only advocated but practiced 
these theories of anarchy and destruction. 

When the Sixty-fifth Congress was called into extraordinary 
session on the 2d of April, 1917, our country was at its lowest 
ebb as to both physical and moral strength as to all these 
things, 

From that historic April evening, when President Wilson ad- 
dressed the assembled Senate and House of Representatives in 
the presence of his Cabinet, the Justices of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, the diplomatic corps, and distinguished 
citizens, Who crowded the galleries of the House, a change com- 
menced, 

our days later, 
in the morning the 


on April 6, 1917, between 2 and 8 o’clock 
House of Representatives passed the joint 
resolution declaring the state of war with Germany. 

On April 23, 1917, just three weeks after President Wilson’s 
war address, Congress passed the first of the great bond meas- 
and there have now been voted by Congress more than 
twenty billions of dollars with which to finance the war. 

The great German spy system in America has been broken 
up and disorganized by the espionage and other acts of Con- 
cress. 


The men 


ures, 


and small arms and 
bundance for an army of 2,000,000 men, and we will have 
enough for 3,000,000 soon the men are rendezvoused. 
While artillery and large guns are slower of construction, they 


are now being manufactured rapidly and in quantity. 


have rifles ammunition in 


as as 


We have 32 very large cantonments in the United States, 
some of them capable of comfortably housing 50,000 or more | 


men, and seores of others of lesser capacity. 

Where we had but few ships, and but 
hips, shipping is now being launched at our various national 
shipyards at the rate of 30,000 tons per day, and there is promise 
that soon it will be increased to 60,000 tons. We appropriately 
celebrated the recent Fourth of July by launching 100 ships on 
that day. 

Where in the early months of the war pacifists, Germans, 
pro-Germans, “conscientious objectors,” anarchists, and 
=" V..s were loud and bold in their various traitorous 
propaganda, thanks to the laws passed by Congress, vigorously 
enforeed by President Wilson's administration, supported by a 
patriotic people at home, now we hear but little from them, 
and if they have not changed their belief 
ut least they have learned a safer discretion. 

Our Army, which, on Apri! 2, 1917, embracing the Regular 
Army, the National Guard, and the Reserve Corps, had 
9,524 officers and 202,510 enlisted men—a total of 212,034—on 
June 28, 1918, as stated’ by the Secretary of War, had approxi- 
inately 160,400 officers and 2,010,000 enlisted men—a total of 
2.170.400. 

The Seeretary of the Navy, in an address on the Fourth of 
July, stated that when we entered the war there were but 70,000 
men in the Navy and 13,000 in the Marine Corps—S83,000 in all. 
There are now 465,000 officers and men in the naval service, 
the Secretary assured his hearers, and the number is growing 
at the rate of nearly 2,000 a day. 

The total force of the Army 
War was 295,034 officers and men. In less than 15 months it has 
increased to 2,655,400 officers and men. 

On July 1 of this year more than a million of our brave soldiers 
were in France or on ships on the way over there. 

In view of the scarcity of transport ships and the abundance 
of German submarines, this is a wonderful accomplishment, 

Secretary of War Baker, in a statement to the President on 
that date, gave the following thrilling data: 

My Dear Mr. Presivext: More than 1,000,000 American soldiers 
have sailed from the ports of this country to participate in the war in 
France. In reporting this fact to you, I feel that you will be interested 
in a few data showing the progress of our overseas military effort. 

The first ship carrying military personnel sailed May 8, 1917, having 
on board base hospital No. 4 and members of the Reserve Nurses’ Corps. 

Gen. Pershing and his staff sailed on May 30, 1917. The embarkation 
in the months of May, 1917, to and including June, 
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The total number of troops returned from abroad, lost at sea, snd 
casualties is 8,165, and of these, by reason of the superbly efficient pro- 
tection which the Navy has given our transport system, only 291 have 
been lost at sea. 


The supplies and equipment in France for all troops sent are, by our 
latest report, adequate, and the output of our war industries in this 
country is showing marked improvement in practically all lines of 
necessary equipment and supply. 

The production of airplanes has been a slower undertaking 
than was anticipated, but truthfully it can be said that the 
preliminary work is now accomplished, and that the present rate 
of production is satisfactory. The result will soon be notice- 
able on the battle fronts of Europe. There is general agreement 
that the American-invented Liberty motor, as to which there 
was for a time much question, is a complete success, and the 
equal if not the superior of any airplane motor in the world. 

Secretary of War Baker, in a communication to the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House on June 28, stated that, up to 
June 8, 286 combat planes had been delivered. These are planes 
of the highest type. The advance in production of these ma- 
chines is shown by the average of production, which in Aprit 
of this year was 5 only; in May, 38; and for the week ending 
June 8 was 80. 

More than 2,000 Liberty motors had been 
Army and Navy to that date. The aver 
Liberty motors in April was 96; in May, 
week of June, 115. 

The total deliveries of elementary-training planes to 
4,495, and of advanced-training planes, 820; 
planes, 286; total, 5,601. 

Of machine guns for use in airplanes, 37,250 had been deliv 
ered up to June 8, 

To the same time 1,300,000 rifles had been produced since the 
beginning of the war, and in two weeks preceding June 1 mors 
than 66,000 were delivered. Sufficient rifles to equip an hae 
division are now being received every three days. 

In France our engineers and soldiers have built 
for the use of our Army, and to receive supplies, 
dockage and terminal facilities, where in July 
750,000 tons of freight is being handled. 

Complete double lines of railways had been purchased anil 
constructed from this port in France to the battle front by the 


delivered to the 
age production of the 
145; and in the first 


June 
combat 


a great port 
including vast 
a maximum of 


American engineers and Army to haul materials and men, 
equipped with American engines and rolling stock. 
In the way of providing for our Army there have been for- 


warded by the Quartermaster General’s Department from the 
beginning of the war to June 15: 

27,249,000 pairs of shoes. 

2,340,000 pairs of rubber hip boots. 

4,010,000 pairs of Arctic overshoes, 

43,922,000 undershirts. 

103,028,000 yards of denim cloth. 

104,333,000 pairs of wool stockings. 

$39,593 horses and mules, 

1,700,000 halters. 

129,000 escort wagons, 

26,000 combat wagons. 

10,870,000 files. 

2,567,000 hammers, 

5,121,729 axes. 

While these figures are almost bewildering they afford a 
glimpse of the enormous character of the great war undertaking 
in which we are engaged. 

WORK NAVY. 

While we hear but little about it now, the work of our Navy 
will stand out in history as among the most useful and valiant 
accomplishments of the war. Every one of the transports en- 
gaged in taking the more than 2 million men to the shores of 
France is escorted by a convoy from our Navy, and to the 
vigilance and skill of our naval officers and men handling these 
eraft and the swiftness and excellent character for the 
service of the vessels themselves, is due the comparative im- 
munity which they have enjoyed from destruction by submarines, 

While our great war vessels, our dreadnaughts and super- 
drendnaughts, are constantly on guard for the large game, our 


OF OUR 


torpedo bonts and torpede-boat destroyers are scudding back 
and forth over the submarine-infested zone, hunting these ver- 
min of the sea, and woe to the submarine which exposes itself 


at the surface to these swift guardians of the waters. Fortu- 
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nately, the submarine is quite vulnerable, and if it is unable to 
submerge before the destroyer gets within range it is likely to be 
destroyed by gunfire. If it does succeed in submerging before 
the destroyer reaches the spot, the destroyer drops three or four 
powerful “ depth bombs,” and if one of them explodes within a 
hundred feet of the submersible it is likely to crush in its thin 
sides by the fearful force of the explosion. Quite often the 
rising to the surface of a quantity of oil and a slight show of 
wreckage marks the last episode of a German submarine. It is 
the shadow of this gloomy end that makes German sailors revolt 
against that despicable service. 
GREAT HOUSING ACHIEVEMENT. 

It would go far beyond the limits of a single address to recite 
all the great physical achievements of the Government in con- 
nection with the war. The great cantonments alone required 
millions for their construction. Sixty million dollars more were 
required for housing facilities to care for workmen engaged in 
munitions plants and shipyards; in Washington 25 acres in one 
of the public parks is covered with three-story office structures, 
while in another part 42 acres of such buildings are in course of 
construction, 

Before this war the Panama Canal was considered one of 
the greatest and most expensive structures of all time, but 
even the Panama Canal, great and important as it is, fades into 
insignificance when contrasted with the vastness of the strue- 
tures and expenditures of this great war. 

MOBILIZATION OF INDUSTRIES. 

While all these direct military activities have been in progress, 
the indirect mobilization of industry, has been no less wonderful. 
The creation of the Food Administration and the Fuel Adminis- 
tration, with the vast powers attached thereto, has affected in 
some degree every man, woman, and child in America, In times 
of peace these vast powers would never have been conferred by 
Congress upon any person or agency. The power of fixing 
prices and of controlling products independently of the real 
owners of the property involved in peace time would be repug- 
nant to all Americans, but in this great war, where the results 
mre of such enormous importance to every individual, the rights 
and privileges of peace have been curtailed with scarcely a 
murmur. It is true that some complaints have been made as to 
the arbitrary workings of both the Food and the Fuel Adminis- 
trations, and doubtless both have made some mistakes. But upon 
the whole there has been a patriotie acquiescence in the often 
drastic and far-reaching decisions of the heads of these great 
ctepartments, especially in those of Mr. Herbert Hoover, the great 
l'ood Administrator, that is simply marvelous. 

The President was authorized to take over the railways of 
the country and exercise that great authority for the purpose 
of being able to control shipments, with a view to making it 
impossible, through lack of such control, to cause delay in the 
shipments of the things that are absolutely necessary for the 
conduct of the war. Our brave men could not reach the fields 
of Europe without ships; the ships could not convey them with- 
out coal; the coal could not be landed at the ports of embarka- 
tion without the control of transportation. The same reason- 
ing applies to other essentials. 

By a recent law enacted by Congress the telegraph and tele- 
phone lines are placed in the control of the President—an 
enormous power, capable of a great restraint upon spies and 
the enemies of our country, 

Congress in enacting this law attests its faith in the essential 
integrity of the President, and that he will not permit this vast 
power to be used for any other purpose than that for which it 
was intended, 

All these unusual and enormous powers have been safe- 
guarded by Congress by a provision that at the end of the 
war, or within a very short time thereafter, they shall be re- 
turned to the Congress and to the people who granted them. 

THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICRH, 

While all the great physical and industrial achievements 
have been accomplished, a still more important work in the 
line of patriotism has been done by arousing the soul of the 
American people, so that they are willingly submitting to great 
sacrifices of personal comfort and of proper personal advan- 
tage that in ordinary times is legitimate and commendable. 
The earnings of the people have been and are being devoted 
to the cause of the country, first, by enormous subscriptions to 
the various liberty loans, and, again, by outright contributions 
to the American Red Cross and other great beneficent move- 
ments. There is no right-minded American but has it strongly 
on his conscience to do what he may for the success of his 
country. The greatest sacrifice is made by those millions of 
young men who have entered our Army. They offer the greatest 
sacrifice that human beings can place upon the altar of their 
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country—that of their very lives. No other offering is com- 
parable to that. But there are millions of others who are 
prevented by physical and other causes from participating in 
that great sacrifice, and who endeavor in some other way to 
compensate as far as possible for that deprivation. 

It fs one of the notable facts in connection with the corre- 
spondence of all men in public life that each day appeals 
come from men and women that if possible they be permitted 
to participate in some way in the great war, and the fact thai 
suitable employment can not be found for them all is one of the 
disappointing experiences of public life. 

LET ALL JOIN IN PATRIOTIC ENDEAVOR. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have given but a faint out- 
line of the vast change that has taken place in our national 
life since the 2d of April, 1917. Then we were as a Nation 
at the height of a marvelous industrial expansion. The coun- 
try was vastly rich in material things; the people were ¢ar- 
ried away with the enjoyment of the sordid and material 
things of prosperous life. We had no national cares, and I 
regret to add little national patriotism. We had a vast popu- 
lation of hyphenated Americans, many of whom were more de- 
voted to the name preceding the hyphen than to the American 
suffix. Fifteen months have changed America to a serious 
minded, sacrificing, thoughtful, and patriotic people. 

The most admired and popular men of our various com- 
munities are not the very rich men; they are the brave soldiers 
who have entered our vast armies, and whose breasts are bared 
in defense of the freedom of America and of the world. 


PART OF THE WOMEN IN THE WAR, 


Who can contemplate the nobly patriotic attitude of our 
American women in the war without emotion? Nature has 
denied them the physical strength and characteristics to qualify 
them to participate as soldiers in the great struggle. ‘ But 
always excepting the brave soldiers in arms themselves, it may 
be doubted if any other part of our patriotic population is sacri- 
ficing so much or performing more valuable service than the 
brave women of our country. It is they who have brought into 
being the millions of our gallant soldiers and sailors, and it is 
their hearts that are most keenly wrung by the sad partings 
and by the constant anxieties with which they follow the brave 
boys in the performance of their perilous duties, with the some- 
time tragedies that are inseparable from the soldier’s career. 
It is their sad eyes that follow most intently day by day the 
casualty lists that come back from France. But bravely they 
do and endure it all, and meantime by hundreds of thousands 
perform all manner of beneficent work that may tend to in- 
crease the comfort and ameliorate the condition of our brave 
soldiers in the field and strengthen the cause of our country and 
of freedom and liberty throughout the world. All honor to our 
devoted and courageous American women, who constitute the 
chief inspiration that results in the highest American achieve- 
ment in both peace and war. 

We are no longer partisans, in the sense of regarding party 
measures and creeds as of the highest importance where war 
measures are concerned—and now nearly everything affecting 
our lives is associated with war. We are all Americans, first 
and all the time, and beyond every other consideration. When 
the war is over we will doubtless return to our old party affilia- 
tions, but so long as we are at war, let us devote every thought 
and energy to its successful termination. 

What we have most to fear is the possibility of the war end- 
ing before it is actually decided. Our enemy would by his 
various peace suggestions produce a temporary peace by leay- 
ing the main questions unsettled. This could only result in 
future wars, which Heaven forbid! Let it be our unswerving 
object to wage this war to a successful conclusion, in order 
that there may be no wars in the future. One indispensable 
condition of peace must be the absolute climination of the 
families of the Hohenzollerns and the Hapsburgs from the Gov- 
ernments of Germany and Austria, or from the government of 
any other country in the world. They are the monumental 
criminals and murderers of all time, and they must never be 
permitted in future to have any voice or influence upon the 
world’s affairs. 

Let us fight for our country, for our children, and our chil- 
dren’s chiklren, that they may live in a world of freedom, 
liberty, and peace. And to this end let us stand unitedly to- 


gether, loyally sustaining the war measures that may be adopted 
by those whom we have carefully chosen to outline our national 
war policies, and bearing up the hands of our President, whose 
noble utterances as to the causes of the war, and the objects of 
the nations devoted to freedom and liberty, are accepted as 
authoritative throughout the world. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TOHN W. LANGLEY, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
In tHe House or Representatives, , 
Wednesday, October 2, 1918. 


Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I submit some observations 
on the subject of the much-discussed and more or less famous 
McLemore resolution and the so-called Cooper amendment to 
the armed-neutrality resolution. 

jarnum, the great circus man, once said that the American 
people liked to be humbugged. There never was a better illus- 
tration of the truth of this assertion than the McLemore resolu- 
tion. As a faker Barnum was a piker compared with the par- 
liamentary sharps who staged the consideration of the Mc- 
Lemore resolution. As an artistic piece of camouflage the stage 
setting for the McLemore resolution was a masterpiece. 

The McLemore resolution was introduced on the 22d day of 
lebruary, 1916, more than a year prior to the entry of the 
United States into the war with Germany. The pertinent por- 
tion of the McLemore resolution is as follows: 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of the Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress of the United States do, and it hereby solemnly does, request the 
resident to warn all American citizens within the borders of the 
United States or its possessions, or elsewhere, to refrain from traveling 
on any and all ships of any and all of the powers now or in future at 
which ship or ships shall mount guns, whether such ship be 
frankly avowed a part of the naval forces of the power whose flag it 
ilies or shall be called a merchant ship, or otherwise, and whether such 
gun or guns or other armament be called “ offensive” or “ defensive ”’ ; 
and in case American citizens do travel on such armed belligerent ships 
that they do so at their own risk. 

The House was in favor of that portion of the resolution 
which requests the President to warn American citizens of the 
dangers involved both to themselves and to the peace of the 
country in traveling upon armed ships. The House was not in 
favor of that portion of the resolution which is as follows: 

And in case American citizens do travel upon armed belligerent ships 
that they do so at their own risk. 

Therefore it is at once apparent, in view of this situation, 
that in order to secure a fair expression of the views of the 
House touching the resolution its consideration must have been 
had under such circumstances as would permit of amendment. 
Ilowever, there was apparently no demand in the House for the 
consideration of the resolution. The House seemed to be willing 
that the whole matter of our relations with Germany should be 
left with the President, without interference or suggestion on 
ihe part of the legislative branch of the Government. 

The House was not permitted to have its way in this matter, 
for, shortly after the introduction of the resolution, the Presi- 
dent of the United States directed a letter to Mr. Pov, the then 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, in which he said: 

I therefore feel justified in asking that your committee will permit 
me to urge an early vote upon the resolutions with regard to travel on 
armed merchantmen which have recently been so much talked about 
in order that there may be afforded an immediate full public discussion 
and action upon them and that all doubts and conjectures may be swept 
away and our foreign relations once more cleared of damaging misun- 
derstandings. 

On the 4th day of March, 1916, the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, to which the McLemore resolution was referred— 
reported the same adversely, accompanied by a report (No. 293), which 
said resolution and report were laid on the table. 

This action on the part of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
killed the resolution as effectively as it could be disposed of. 
‘The Committee on Rules, however, complying with the request 
of the President that a vote be had on the resolution, reported, 
on the 7th day of March, 1916, a rule for the consideration of 
the resolution, which read as follows: 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
liouse shall proceed to consideration of H. Res. 157; that there shall be 
four hours of general debate, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman 
from Virginia {Mr. FLoop] and cne-half by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin |Mr. Coorer] ; that at the conclusion of said general debate the 
pe resolution shall be considered under the general rules of the 

iouse, 

The purpose of this rule was manifestly to camouflage the real 
sentiment of the House and to permit a vote to be taken upon the 
question of laying the resolution on the table instead of upon the 
resolution itself, which motion would have the effect of prevent- 
ing also any opportunity to amend the McLemore resolution so 
that it would express the real sentiment of the House. 

Under this rule it was in order for any Member of the House 
immediately upon the conclusion of the general debate for which 
it provided to move to lay the resolution on the table, and it was 


war 


the understanding that this motion would be made. This pros 
cedure was in fact followed, and as a result of it no vote was 
ever had directly upon the McLemore resolution, nor was there 
ever any direct expression on the part of the House as to any 
provision of the resolution. 

The motion to table was adopted by a vote of 276 to 142. 

Those who voted against laying the McLemore resolution on 
the table, and_I was one of them, have been variously alleged to 
have voted in opposition to the administration if they were 
Democrats and to have voted in favor of the Kaiser and 
against the United States if they were Republicans. Some of 
those who voted against tabling the resolution have been con- 
demned by the administration and others who voted against 
tabling the McLemore resolution have received the unqualified 
and hearty support of the administration. 

The roll call of those who voted against tabling the resolu- 
tion includes 35 Democrats, among whom were Fitzgerald, of 
New York, the then chairman of the great Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and Foster, of Illinois, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. This list also includes the name 
of Mr. Kent, of California, who has since been appointed by 
the President a member of the Tariff Commission. If those 
who voted against tabling the resolution failed to meet the 
“acid test” of loyalty and thereby voted in favor of the Kaiser 
and against the United States, it follows by the same logic that 
when the President appointed Mr. Kent to the Tariff Commis- 
sion he appointed a person who by his own test was not loyal to 
the Government. 

This list also includes the name of Mr. VAN Dyke, of Minne- 
sota, who has several times represented the administration as 
the spokesman of the Department of Labor in the adjustment 
of labor difficulties in the Northwest. Is it possible that the 
Department of Labor selected a man to represent it in the settle- 
ment of labor disputes who was in favor of the Kaiser and 
against the United States, and who failed to stand the “acid 
test ” of loyalty? 

This list also includes the name of Mr. Keatinc, of Colorado, 
whom the President supported and for whom he wrote a letter 
of indorsement in the campaign of 1916, and whom the adminis- 
tration supported in the primary contest in Colorado in Sep- 
tember. 

If the purpose of the consideration of the resolution was to 
secure a test of the real sentiment of the House touching the 
warning of American citizens against unnecessary travel upon 
armed belligerent ships it failed utterly of that purpose, because 
the most cursory examination of the Recorp discloses the fact 
that no real vote was ever had upon the merits of the question ; 
and it is worth mentioning in this connection that this resolution 
was never so much as read on the floor of the House and does 
not appear in the entire record of the proceedings at the time of 
its alleged consideration. 

Why was the House in favor of the adoption of that portion 
of the resolution which provided for warning American citizens 
against the dangers involved to themselves and to the country 
in unnecessary travel upon armed belligerent ships? In the first 
place, the House was influenced by the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of State upon this very question. 

It will be remembered that the Department of State had, not 
only once, but upon several occasions, issued warnings to Ameri- 
ean citizens against traveling in Mexico by reason of the danger 
to themselves as well as the likelihood of involving the United 
States in war with Mexico thereby. 

On the 4th of October, 1915, the State Department issued a 
general notice containing the following declarations: 

American citizens are advised to avoid visiting unnecessarily coun- 
tries which are at war. The department does not deem it appropriate 
or advisable to issue passports to persons who contemplate visiting 
belligerent countries merely for pleasure, recreation, touring, or sight- 
seeing. 

On the 18th of January, 1916, the Department of State di. 
rected a communication to the interested Governments, in which 
it stated: 

In proposing this formula as a basis of conditional declaration by the 
belligerent Governments, I do so in the full conviction that each Gov- 
ernment will consider primarily the humane purposes ef saving the 
lives of innocent people rather than the insistence upon doubtful legal 
rights, which may be denied on account of new conditions. 

I should add that my Government is impressed with the reasonable- 
ness of the argument that a merchant vessel carrying an armament 
of any sort, in view of the character of the submarine warfare and the 
defensive weakness of undersea craft, should be held to be an auxiliary 
cruiser and so treated by a neutral as well as by a belligerent Gov- 
ernment, and is seriously considering instructing its officials accord- 
ingly. 

The attitude of our Government, therefore, on the 18th of 
January, 1916, was to the effect that the right to travel upon an 
armed belligerent ship was at best a doubtful legal right, condi- 
tioned upon circumstances, and further was inclined to the opin- 








fon that an armed merchant vessel should be considered as an 
nuxiliary cruiser, and, of course, if so considered, subject to 
k without warning and without securing the safety of the 
passengers. Whether our Government was right or wrong in 
this contention, it is apparent that the whole matter was in @ 
state of so much doubt and uncertainty that action by the 
Hlouse directly defeating the McLemore resolution would in 
have been an invitation to the American people to jeop- 
ardize their own lives and the peace of their country in travel- 
ing upon armed ships of belligerent nationality, relying upon a 
doubtful legal right and in the face of a declaration of our Gov- 
ernment that in traveling upon an armed belligerent ship they 
might be traveling upon an auxiliary cruiser subject to attack 
by the enemy as such, . 

It was equally apparent that if the House had taken such 
action in response to the request of the President that no other 
course would have been open to us except to declare war in the 
event of an attack upon an armed ship of belligerent nationality 
carrying American citizens. To put the matter more distinctly, 
having in effect declared the right to travel upon an armed ship 
of belligerent nationality to be an absolute and unqualified 
right, we would have had no recourse except to support that 
right by war had circumstances or conditions arisen which chal- 
lenged it. t 

The right to travel upon an armed belligerent ship, however, 
is not an absolute or an unconditional right. It is a right which 
niust be exercised subject to the respective rights of the bel- 
lizerent countries. The commander of such an armed ship 
might attack a submarine or other enemy ship; he might resist 
capture or attempt escape. In any of these cases the immunity 
of the neutral passenger is lost. Again, the armed ship might 
be in the admiralty service of the nation whose flag it flies, or 
its commander might have instructions to attack enemy ships. 
ther conditions might exist giving the armed ship the char- 
acter of a ship of war. In any of these cases the armed ship 
may be legally sunk without warning. The neutral passengers 
in every instance assume the risk that the captain of the ship 
will so act as to deprive them of the immunity to which they 
would otherwise be entitled or that other conditions over which 
neither they nor their Government has control might exist which 
would deprive them of this immunity. 

In view of these facts the House could scarcely have taken 
the attitude, in a direct vote upon warning American citizens, 
that the people were not entitled to know that risks were in- 
volved in traveling upon armed belligerent ships and thereby 
warned against taking them, 

Every attack upon a merchant vessel of a belligerent upon 
which there are neutral passengers may be made either legally 
or illegally. The questions involved in the legality or illegality 
of the attack must in all cases be settled by diplomacy or by 
war. The only question which the House would have been 
called upon to consider in a direct vote upon the McLemore 
resolution was the question of whether or not it was desirable 
to reduce the danger of war by adopting the simple method of 
warning American citizens of the risks involved in traveling 
upon armed ships. A vote favorable to such a warning would 
have in no way abridged or jeopardized the right of any Ameri- 
can citizen, because in the event of an illegal attack upon an 
armed belligerent ship carrying American passengers or other 
neutral passengers it would still have been proper for us to 
assert the right and to establish it either by diplomacy or by 
force, 

In support of the foregoing comments and contentions I repro- 
duce the following comments of Mr. Mann, of Illinois, when the 
resolution was under consideration, and the evidences of the 
manner in which the House received them emphasizes what I 
have said: 


attar 


effect 
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{From p. 3635, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mar. 6, 1916.] 
Mr 

Hicuse at all. I have been quite content to let the House attend to 
its constitutional duties [applause] and to let the President attend to 
his constitutional duties [applause], thinking that if at any time the 
i’resident desired the action of the House he would 
liovse or Congress and say so. [Applause.] There has been no com- 
plaint to speak of—at least voiced on the floor of the House—in criti- 
cism of what the President has done; certainly not from the Republi- 


can side of the House, and I think not from the Democratic side of the 
House But gentlemen now insist that we shall record our views— | 


upon what? Upon a grave question of international complications, or 
upon a reselution which somebody dropped in the basket, and which 
resclution no one in the House had ever heard of or read until the 
matter was urged to be adversely acted upon. Nobody was asking that 
the resolution be passed. Some people suppose that when a bill or 
resolution is introduced into the House it is a matter of great moment. 
Anybody who is a Member of the House, and nearly anybody who is 
not. can secure the dropping into the basket of a formal matter, a bill 


er resolution, relating to anything under or above the sun, and the 
I dare say there are 
of the House who would say that the Mclemore resolu- 
sentiments or his position; and I under- 


House does not treat these things too seriously. 
few Members 
tion, so called, expressed his 


MANN. I have not been in favor of bringing the matter before the | 


come before the | 
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take to say that a majority of the Members of the House, if they ex- 
pressed their opinions, are of the opinion that American citizens at 
this time ought not to complicate the situation by traveling in armed 
merchant vessels. 

I think that when the question arises we ought to meet it [applause] ; 
but I hope that our citizens may be so advised that we shall never be 
put to the test whether we have to fight because some fool had entered 
upon a joy ride or voyage. [Applause.] If we leave the matter as it 
is we have expressed no opinion. We have left the situation to the 
wisdom and the discretion of the President. But if we are forced to 
vote simply and solely upon the proposition to table the McLemor 
resolution, which is the proposition which the Committee on Rules will 
submit to the House, and we vote to table the resolution, we have voted 
that we invite American citizens to travel on armed merchant yéssels, 
with the assurance that we will go to war if they do. [Applause. } 

4 am in favor of keeping out of war if it is possible. [Applause.] 
Who is it that proposes that we have a square vote? Not the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. He thinks that we ought to have a square 
vote on the McLemore resolution, but that we ought not to have a 
Square yote on what we think ought to be done. [Applause.] 

Now, gentlemen may say in denunciation of those with whom they 
do not agree that certain propositions are “fake” propositions. My 
idea of a “fake” proposition usually is one that I do not agree with. 
[Laughter.}] Is the gentleman from Massachusetts, or anyone else 
in the House who is going to vote with him, willing that the Louse 
shall have a chance to amend the McLemore resolution? [Applause.] 
Putting up a man of straw and knocking him down is a favorite device, 
but it gets no one anywhere. If the President of the United States, 
for whom I have respect, desires to know what the Members of th 
House think upon a proposition, he certainly must desire to know what 
they honestly think upon it. [Applause.] If we take no action at all 
in the House, to that extent we do not endeavor to bind the hands oj 
the President or to influence his conduct; to that extent it is a vote of 
confidence. But if we insist, or the Committee on Rules of the Hous: 
insists, that we shall vote upon a question of grave international in 
portance, I do not propose to register the will of anybody else, but to 
register my own judgment. [Prolonged applause.] 


{from p. 3645, CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp, Mar, 6, 1916.] 


Mr. MANnn. Mr. Chairmen, if this were not serious it would seem 
to me like an opera bouffe. On Saturday the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs reported the McLemore resolution with the recommendation 
that it lie on the table. That is the usual form of an adverse report 
upon a bill, and, under the rules of the House, thereupon it wa's laid 
on the table. Nobody who favored the resolution asked to have it place: 
on the calendar, as was tn order under the rules within three days; but, 
unfortunately, my colleague from Illinois [Mr. Foss], who, 1 under- 
stand, is opposed to the resolution, this morning asked to have it placed 
on the calendar. Being on the calendar, there is no way under th 
rules of the House, under our procedure, by which it can be reached 
for consideration. On Saturday It was on the table, This morning it 
was lifted from the table under the rules and placed on the calendar, 
hanging in the air, where nobody can reach it. ‘o-morrow the Commit 
tee on Rules proposes to bring in a rule under which any gentleman will 
have priority and right of recognition to move to lay it back on the 
table, where it was Saturday and this morning. For Heaven's sake, 
how does that method of procedure settle any grave international com 
plication. [Applause.] It is a silly procedure. Those who favored 
laying the resolution on the table are going to vote that way to-morrow. 
Why do they not leave it on the table to-day? They say they want o 
vote of the House. It will be no more tightly attached to the table it 
the House tables it than it was when the committee tabled it unde: 
the rule; but if gentlemen are on the square, if they really want t 
know the opinion of the House, then there ought to be an opportunity 
to amend the resolution so as to express the opinion of the House. 


THE COOPER AMENDMENT TO THE ARMED-NEUTRALITY RESOLUTION, 


On the 26th of February, 1917, the President in person de- 
livered a message to the two Houses of Congress in joint session, 
in which he said: 


On the 3d of February I officially informed you of the sudden and 
unexpected action of the Imperial German Government in declaring 
its intention to disregard the promises it had made to this Government 
in April last and undertake immediate submarine operations agains! 
all commerce, whether of belligerents or of neutrals, that should seek 
to approach Great Britain and Ireland, the Atlantic coasts of Europe, or 
the harbors of the eastern Mediterranean, and to conduct those opera- 
tions without regard to the established restrictions of internationa! 
practice, without regard to any consideration of humanity even which 
might interfere with their object. That policy was forthwith put into 
practice. It has now been in active execution for nearly four weeks. 


In order that he might meet this unexampled declaration of 
the German Government the President asked that Congress au 
thorize him— 


to supply our merchant ships with defensive arms should that become 
necessary, and with the means of using them, and to employ any oth: 

instrumentalities or methods that may be necessary and adequate to 
protect our ships and our people in their legitimate and peaceful pur 
suits on the seas. 

Complying with this request, the Cominittee on Foreign Affai 
on the 28th of February, 1917, xeported House bill 21052, which, 
as reported, reads as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and empowered to supply merchant ships, the 
property of citizens of the United States and bearing American registry, 
with defensive arms, and also with the necessary ammunition and means 
of making use of them in defense against unlawful attack; and that 
he be, and is hereby, authorized and empowered to protect such ships 
and the citizens of the United States against unlawful attacks while 
in their lawful and peaceful pursuits on the high seas. 


To the bill as reported Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin offered the 
following amendment as a proviso at the end thereof: 


Provided, That no ship of American registry, while armed in the 
manner aforesaid, shall carry a cargo consisting in whole or in part 
of arms or ammunition consigned to a belligerent couniry or to any 
citizen thereof, 
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Mr. Cooper’s contention and the contention 
nority of the Committee on Foreign Affairs that the 

ship carrying arms ammunition would be a violation of 
ternational law, and the use of arms furnished by the Govern- 


nt in the defense of such a ship and cargo constituted an act 


Tr was 


or 








in. This question was admitted by Mr. Fioop, the chair- 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, as is shown by the 

ing statement made by him as it appears on page 4689 
he CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

i Froop. I do not believe that the President intends t convoy 
hant vessels that carry munitions of w or to ipply guns and 
unition to such vessels. Good internaticnal lawyers contend that 
nvoy a vessel londied with arms and ammunition is an unlawft 
that it is an act oi war. ‘That to arm a merchant vessel 1] 
ith munitions of war is an ut i} act. If that is so they w 
mvoy them or arm them under this law 

In the message asking for the authority to arm merchant 
: the President said: 

{ am not now proposing or contemplating war or any steps that n l 

| to it. I merely request that you will accord me by your own vote 

i definite bestowal the meat ind authority to safeguard in practi 
eht of a great people who are at peace and who are desirous 6 
cising none but the rights of pe to follow the pursuits of pen 

quietness and good will—rights recognized time out of mind by all 
civilized nations of the world. No course of my choosing or of 


: will lead 
{It is apparent from the statements of the President and Mr. 
op that the authority requested was desired for the purpose 
protecting American citizens and American ships in the pur- 
it of lawful errands upon the high seas and against unlawful 
ttuck. It is equally apparent that this authority did not con- 
tuplate the commission of acts constituting acts of war. The 
esolution as reported, however, was broad enough to permit 


to war. 


arming of ships carrying arms and ammunition, which, as 
Imitted by Mr. Froop, would constitute an unlawful act, ane 
used, an act which would be an act of war. 
Obviously, if it was not intended that the commission of an 
ct of war should be authorized, it was the duty of Congress to 


» limit the terms of the resolution as to negative the authority 


» arm ships carrying arms and ammunition or to commit an 

t of war by using such arms in defense of such vessels, Such 

limitation would in no way prevent the President from arming 

y vessel which it was lawful for him under international law 
to arm, 

The rule under which the armed-neutrality resolution was 


msidered was adopted by a unanimous vote of the Hous The 
Cooper amendment was rejected by a vote of 125 to 20: lorty- 
ine Democrats voted for the Cooper amendment. Among this 
umber were Mr. Gray, of Indiana, and Mr. Keatina, of Colo- 
ado, both of whom were supported by the administration in the 
1916 campaign and again in the primary campaigns of 1918. The 
pointed by the 
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includes Mr. Kent, of Cal. *ernia, 
‘resident to a place on the United States Ta 
nd Mr. VAN Dyker, of Minnesota, w 
dministration in the settlement of numerous labor disputes. 
The resolution itself was adopted by a vote of 405 to 15, 
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Ix true Hovsr or Representatives, 
pte mber 21, 
House on the state of the Union 
R. 12714) making appropriations 


the fiscal year ending June 30, 


Saturday, Se 1918. 
The House in Committee of the Whol 
d under consideration the bill (II 

the Department of Agriculture for 
91 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor 


of the passage of this bill in its present form, and I hope it will | 


‘ possible this afternoon, when we get to the five-minute rule, 
io take it up expeditiously and pass it to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire leave to print in the Recorp my re- 
narks at a mass meeting in the Garden Theater at Charleston, 
Ss. C., under the auspices of the War Camp Community Service, 

n organization which has performed a great service for the 
soldiers not only at Charleston, but at all the important war 
camps, a service which the soldiers and sailors have assured 
ine everywhere is greatly enjoyed and appreciated by them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? The Chair hears 


hone, 
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Ss re many who are 
some whose fathers and grandfathers were born in this « 
try, are disloyal. They seem to forget that being born in the 
United States does not give a h any special privilege to be 
disloyal. Their notion bout freedom of speech are false. I 
\\ German prisoners goi . through cur lines many times, and 
I say to you with all ! sness I have thousand til ‘e 
resnect f them fighting for their own country, their sworn 
auty, tha for these traitorot oul els in America who ows 
allegian to our flag. When we declared war rinst Ge 
l vy it included the Potsdamers in America. Those who can 
ot zo to Eu ope to fight them ou hit 0 eht them h at he ( 
Potsdam ] ganda is one of our t dangerous and dead! 
( nies. It | Russ out of the r, al t almost caused 
he collapse of Italy Most At ns ] e themselves upo 
b \ to be d ved | if We em to | t 
t peo] of other nations can be misled by Ge in |] 
randa, hi hat it will not work in thi land of mag nes } 
newspapers, because we know too much. When I 1 | I 
used to hear a familiar song of the day, w h ran 1 
own the flour mill over here tew FR 
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We have be during this war, a1 he 
fooled again, perhaps to our great injury, if we are not n- 
stantly upen our guard. We were fooled as to the circums es 
and reasons which caused Italy to enter the war. It was the 
business of Potsdamers then and now to create dislike and 
hatred of our allies. It was said that Italy waited a long time 
before entering the war, and did so for the purpose of seeing 
which side would make the biggest bid for her sup Nothing 
can be further from the truth, and this is the conviction of 10 
Congressmen, as well as myself, after a pe 1 vi Ital 
When Germany started its ar toward France t 3 
had not yet penetrated Belgium When the Ital es 


posted along the French frontier began a backward move! t 
not stopping until they were 20 kilometers away from the French 
frontier, they notified France of this, and assured France that 
no soldiers need be left to guard that frontier. Italy was not 
prepared to enter the war at the time it began. As soon as 


Italy was prepared a declaration of war was made against the 


central powers. The central powers would have won before aid 
could come from America \vere it not for the large part played 
in the war by Italy. She has won imperishable renown for skill 
and bravery in the mountains and valleys of Italy, in Albania, 
in Serbia, and at the western front in France. 
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CLEVER POTSDAMING. 


Now, What was the result of the wrong impressions created 
throughout the United States by Potsdam agents in respect to 
Italy? First of all, the editors of the magazines and news. 


rs failed to mention Italy when they drew pictures of the 
vreat struggle in Europe, stopping when they had mentioned 
(reat Britain and France, and since our entry stopping after 
inentioning France, Great Britain, and America. When public 
ikers grew eloquent they told of the combined efforts of 
l'rance, Great Britain, and America, and at least some of their 
speeches were good enough to find a place in the newspapers. 
Then Potsdam agents assigned to work in Italy saw that these 
newspapers were called to the attention of all the public men 
of that country and many other men of influence, with a pencil 
ndum on each one saying, “ What about Italy? Will 


payee 





SPO 


hiewora 


she be forgetten also when the final treaty of peace is made?” 
DINED WITH KING, 
We met a gentleman on the steamship Rochambeau who had 
heen in Italy during the past four years. He said that American 


public inch had been coming to France and England without 
even making a hurried trip to Italy. He urgeé us not only to 
<0 to Italy, but to go there first. Our congressional party did 
ihis. Landing at Bordeaux, we took trains direct to Italy with- 
out first visiting Paris, where we could have gotten quicker 
service and better trains. We found the Italians a splendid 
people. We were shown every possible courtesy and treated 
with every possible kindness, which we accepted as a tribute of 
respect to our great country. We had not been in our hotel at 
Rome an hour before the prime minister of Italy called to pay 
his respects. There were some public functions, and at all of 
them reference was made to the fact that we had come direct to 
Italy. A private railway car was furnished to take our party 
to Padua, the nearest point to the Piave battle front. Autos met 
us at Padua to take us to various points along the battle front, 
Before we had left Rome a telegram was received from the King 
itt the front asking us to dine with him, an invitation which we 
accepted, and we greatly enjoyed his hospitality. The King 
talked as good English as I have ever heard spoken in this 
country, and eagerly sought American views respecting the war. 
He invited us specially the following day to witness the confer- 
ring of medals upon those who had distinguished themselves at 
the battle of the Piave. We accepted that invitation also, 
Among those who received medals were nine representatives of 
the American Red Cross. 

The criticism that Italy waited too long before entering the 
war reminds me of the dialogue between an American soldier 
and a waiter in an English restaurant. A group of American 
soldiers went into the restaurant and called for coffee. One 
of the boys said, “ Here, waiter, this coffee is cold,” to which 
the waiter replied, “ Well, it ought to be cold; its been waiting 
jor you three years.” 

HOW TUEY OPERATED IN FRANCE, 

Propaganda in respect to France could not be expecied to get 
very far in any of the other allied countries. Poison peddlers 
could not make much headway against the genuine sympathy 
which has always existed for poor, bleeding France, but the 
Potsdamers were able to do a lot of damage with people back 
of the lines right in France, just as they have done and will do 
here if we let them. But of late there have been some criticisms 
current here even about France. When we got to New York to 
take the boat some one told us that France was breaking it off 
into us from a financial standpoint, and that she was charging 
us even for the rent of the trenches our boys were fighting in. 
Upon arrival at Bordeaux, I asked our base general there 
whether this statement were true. He said he had heard it, but 
did not know whether it were true or not. I inquired of many 
others but did not get any direct information until we got to 
Gen. VPershing’s headquarters. The answer there was very 
short. It was a lie. We had never believed it could be true, but 
we wanted to have an authoritative denial of it before returning. 

ADMIRAL WILSON FIXED THE PROFITEERS. 

They told us that the French people were profiteering in their 
dealings with our soldiers. Perhaps they are, but in my judg- 
ment not to nearly as great an extent as the tradesmen of our 
own country, The only difference is that some of our officials 
in France seem to be able to cope with it better than we do here 
at home. Admiral Wilson is the commander of our Navy in 
French waters. At a large hotel in the city where his head- 
quarters are located the prices were advanced on account of 
the very large number of American soldiers landing there. Ad- 
iiiral Wilson took it up with the management, but could not get 
anywhere. Then he took it up with the mayor of the city, who 
listened to him politely, but did nothing. Then the admiral 


posted some marines in front of the hotel, with orders to arrest 
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all Americans who attempted te enter. The proprietor of the 
hotel was around to see the admiral at his headquarters before 
sundown, agreeing to fix a scale of prices to suit him. ‘The ad- 
miral insisted that the price of every room must be indicated on 
a placard attached to the door of each room. It is the only 
hotel I have ever seen on the Continent where the prices were 
so indicated. 
FRENCH WAN'T TO FIGHT IT OUT. 

We were the guests at dinner while in Paris of M, Bouillon, 
minister of information in the cabinet of M. Clemenceau. He 
told us of the tremendous sacrifices made by the French people, 
The total figures of the killed and wounded were not available. 
but he said that 1,500,000 had been either killed or seriously 
wounded. After drawing a pathetic picture of the privations 
and sufferings of his countrymen, he said: 

If we could have to-day a separate peace with Germany, with Alsace 
and Lorraine given to us, we could net afford to accept it, even if it 
menaced by German militarsia, aad our killed aa Reuonded eaten 
would have shed their blood in vain, aa te a te ee 

M. Bouillon’s statement fairly indicates the temper of French- 
men. There was a time when with bard fighting long continued, 
with consequent privations and suffering at home, their morale 
had suffered somewhat. They were badly discouraged at the 
time Marshal Joffre was sent to America to urge the immediate 
sending of our troops to France to be trained there instead of 
here. That was for the purpose of bringing encouragement to 
the people of France, and the coming of the Americans justified 
the plan. All France was enthused and inspired by the landing 
of the first American Army. The morale in Italy also suffered 
at one time, but was excellent at the time of our visit. 


ENGLISH WORKMEN SAID, “TO HELL WITH GERMANY,” 


We could not learn that at any time was the fighting spirit let 
down in Britain. They seem to be built to stand punishment, 
and at no time had any thought of quitting the fight or accepting 
a compromise peace. They were unshaken by the terrible Ger- 
man drive, made with greatly larger forces, last March. ‘To 
illustrate the feeling at home in England, Jet me read certain 
resolutions, adopted a few days after that disastrous drive, by 
workingmen at the Woolwich Arsenal: 

Resolved, That the engineers assembled at this public meeting of the 
workers of Woolwich Arsenal pledge themselves to support the country 
in fighting until the German military machine is smashed, 

They say, “ No peace by negotiation with the present rulers of Ger- 
many. 

They say, “ To hell with Germany as at present constituted, and to 
hell with Ramsey MacDonald, Philip Snowden, and other pacifist lead- 
ers.” The engineers of Woolwich Arsenal are Englishmen, and they 
demand to ve led by men who loye their country. 

{ Applause. ] 

FIGHTING WITH FRENCH LANGUAGE, 

In some portions of France there is still in vogue the old cus- 
tom of driving the goats about the streets, milking the goats, 
and delivering the milk as it is needed by the various patrons. 
Some of the members of our party encountered difficulties with 
the French language. One of them in a restaurant was trying 
very hard to let the waiter understand that he wanted some 
milk. Finally he pointed to a large jar on a table which would 
hold 2 or 3 gallons, making » motion with his hands as though 
milking and at the same time imitating the bleat of the goat. 
The waiter hurried away and brought him in 3 gallons of milk 
immediately. [Applause.] 

We heard also that Mr. Balfour, ex-Prime Minister of England, 
had an amusing experience with a Frenchman while he was 
visiting Paris. The Frenchman very politely said, “ Mr. Bal- 
four, I am sorry that I have cockroached so much upon your 
time.” Later a friend called him aside and said, “ You made a 
serious blunder; you should have said “ encroached.’” ‘ Oh,” 
said the Frenchman, “I thought it was ‘encroach’ when ad- 
dressed to a woman and ‘ cockroach’ to a man.” [Applause. ] 

GREAT BRITAIN CALLED A SLACKER, 


The most fertile field for the Potsdam poison peddlers has 
been in respect to Great Britain. The most common criticism 
is that England has been a slacker. Let us see how much truth 
there is in that statement. During times of peace Great Britain 
had an understanding with France that in case the latter were 
invaded by Germany she would see to it that the ports of France 
were kept open to commerce and would also furnish the greater 
portion of her then very small standing army, which was very 
little bigger than that of the United States in time of peace. 
When the Germans put their armies in motion toward France, 
Great Britain sent her small army of about 120,000 men to aid 
the French and immediately began to raise and train an army. 
It was no part of her agreement or understanding to do this. 
She had at the time the war began a navy equal to the total of 
the three next largest navies in the world, and after having sent 
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do what he called his bit. Commander Blackburn said they 
just had te make a crew out of the material they had. And how 
they worked at it! The men were continually being assembled 
in and schooled in their duties. I presume crews of 
the same kind were obtained and trained in the same way for 
something like 40 other Navy transports, to say nothing of 
the many cargo ships. Nearly all the soldiers now going across 
are being transported by our own Navy transport ships. The 
creat service of this branch of our Navy is seldom thought of, 
Considering the eonstant danger of submarine attack, their 
service, though less spectacular than that on the battle fields, 
calls for no less courage and valor. We may well be proud of 
our splendid Navy, every branch of it. 


Lroups 


WHAT OUR GOVERNMENT IS DOING. 


It is next to impossible to get an accurate idea of what our 
Government done in France. It has been a tremendous 
task, which has been done in a big way by big men. A railroad 
has been built across France, and, believe me, the big mogul 
engines looked like friends from home. Immense storage ca- 
pacity has been constructed at various points; at one of them 
the biggest cold-storage plant in the world. We have seven well- 
equipped ports. At one of them 150 miles of sidetracks have 
been constructed. Along these 152 warehouses had been built 
and material for many more was on hand—all this to take care 
of our brave beys. In the same port long wharves had been 
constructed and equipped with the latest loading and unloading 
nuichinery and devices. ‘The biggest freighters, which had 
formerly in that port required 21 days to unload, are now un- 
loaned in 5 days. 


has 


ARMY SURGEONS, 


Everything back of our lines shows foresight and thorough 
organization. Our medical service, both in field and hospital, is 
sulmittedly the best of any of the armies, It was my privilege 
to check up the medical service by personal visits all the way 
from the battle field back successively through the emergency 
field hospitals, the evacuation hospitals, the base hospitals, and 
on this side of the ocean our general hospitals. The general 
hospitals in the United States look after those soldiers who are 
seriously wounded that they can not be returned to the tight- 
It iugged at the heartstrings to see our poor wounded 
bovs on the battle field and in the hospitals, Lut we were filled 
with admiration for the skillful work our surgeons and 
nurses and the exceptional facilities of every kind furnished 
by our Government for the use of the surgeons, nurses, pharma- 
und all connected with the Surgeon General's 
Joepartinent. 
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REHABILITATION OF DISABLED SOLDIERS, 


Of all the activities of this wonderful department I was most 
impressed by the very comprehensive plans to make every dis- 
abled man self-supporting before being discharged from the hos- 
pitals. A boy who had lost his left arnt and who had been work- 
ing in a factory was being taught telegraphy, not only in the 
hospital but right in bed. It eased his mind to know he would 
be able to do something useful, and the time devoted to prac- 
ticing with the telegraph key in bed took his mind from his 
troubles and hastened recovery. A boy at Walter Reed Hospital, 
from Bismarck, in my own State, lost his left arm at Cantigny. 
He had been a musician and played the violin beautifully. It 
was clear he could never hope to make a living out of music. 
The reconstruction men discovered he had artistic ability and 
could draw well. He is being trained for a magazine illustrator, 
and his instructor says he will succeed, declaring he has a skill- 
ful touch, originality, and imagination. I felt so enthused 
and happy over all that had been done for the health, welfare, 
and restoration of our wounded boys I made a special trip to the 
War Department to personally thank such men as Surg. Gen. 
Gorgas; Col. R. B. Miller, in charge of personnel; Col. Frank 
Billings, director of reconstruction; Col. Harry Mock, assistant 
director; Maj. A. C. Monahan and Maj. M. W. Murray, of the 
education section of reconstruction. Any of you who desire to 
know more about this wonderful reconstruction work should 
write to me or speak to me about it, and I shall send you a printed 
copy of my address in Congress upon this subject, telling what 
is being done for disabled soldiers not only in our hospitals 
but also in the British reconstruction hospitals which I visited. 

RED CROSS. 

While I have not made mention particularly of the Red Cross, 
the work that splendid organization dovetails in with the 
work of the Army surgeons in such a way as to make it im- 
possible to speak of Army surgeons or hospitals without think- 
ing at the same time of Red Cross doctors and Red Cross 
nurses. These branches of the service work together so har- 
moniously that one who visits Europe can not help regarding 
them simply one organization, About the only difference 
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is that the Red Cross carries on a number of activities outside 
of the Army proper and outside .of the hospitals. I noticed in 
a dispatch recently that the Red Cross had rented some hotels 
along the Riviera where wounded soldiers might rest along the 
quiet and delightful shores of the Mediterranean. A great work 
is also being done by the Red Cross with the civilian population 
of France. A wonderful work is also being done in Switzer- 
land for our prisoners detained in Germany, and for Russian 
refugees in Switzerland. The Red Cross is entitled to our 
prayers and our financial support. 
RABBI KOILN, 

I wish I had time to speak of the other organizations work- 
ing for the good of our soldiers and sailors. On the boat going 
over there were representatives on board of seven different or 
ganizations: The Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., K. C., Jewish Welfare 
Board, Canteen Workers, War Camp Community Service, and 
Salvation Army. Frequent meetings were held on board, in 
which representatives of all the organizations took part. The 
best address was delivered by Rabbi Kohn, of New York. He 
said: 

For 40 years the Germans have been preaching that the creed of 
justice, merey, and love is the creed of slaves; that the Jews who first 
preached it were a weak people who could only hope for safety by 
appealing to others for mercy; that it was preached in the centuries 
after by masses of people who were weak and must whine for mercy 
ns dogs crushed beneath the master's heel. It is for the great 
democracies of the world now to prove that the God of merey and of 
justice is not only the protection of the weak and the oppressed, but 


that it is the glory of fre. men, and that by their strength with the 
help of Ged the heresy of the Hun shall be repudiated. 


Y. M. C. A. 

When our party got ready to return to Paris after our most 
interesting and delightful meeting with Gen. Pershing, I con- 
cluded to break from the party long enough to visit some old 
friends at Chatillon-sur-Seine, where four of the companies of 
the old First North Dakota are located. Maj. Charlies Mudgett, 
ot Gen. Pershing’s staff, went with me. We reached the camp 
about S o'clock at night. After we had lunch, Capt. Ritchie, 
of my home town, suggested that we attend the movies. I was 
rather tired and preferred to visit with him and some of the 
other boys from home, He said, “ I want you to see how our 
boys enjoy the movies; practically all of them will be there: it 
is by all odds the best institution over here, and the Y. M. C. A, 
ought to get credit for it.’ We found every seat taken and at 
least 50 standing at the back. 

HAVE PLENTY OF WIIITE 

I wish the fathers and mothers of this country could under. 
stand how completely the needs of the boys have been antici- 
pated and provided for. I have heard, and perhaps you have 
heard, more or less grumbling about eating dark bread, and T 
have even heard men say that they objected to eating dark 
bread here in order that the French might have what they were 
accustomed to—white bread. I want to assure you that not only 
the French but the English and Italians have been and are still 
eating a war bread darker than we were eating up to the time 
Mr. Hoover raised the ban on white bread. The only white 
bread being eaten on the entire Continent of Europe at this time 
is eaten by our American soldiers, and they have all they want 
of it. And, another thing, our boys are not rationed on sugar. 
God bless them, they have all they want of it. [Applause.] 
That should take the sting out of any trifling inconvenience we 
have been to in this country. 

FRENCH CHILDREN LOVE OUR BOYS, 

Another thing I would like to have our people know—anid I 
can not emphasize it too greatly—-our boys are clean morally, 
are temperate, and the healthiest aggregation of men ever got- 
ten together in the world. It is said they are giving moncy to 
the little French children and teaching them the vulgar habit 
of chewing gum. This is all true, but I think we should be 
proud that our men love these little children and that the little 
children of I'rance love and trust them. [Applause.] 

FIRST GREAT DRIVE, 19138. 

Mr. Chairman, after Russia was put out of the war Germany 
determined to mass her strength against the allies, with the 
hope of capturing Paris and forcing a decision before America 
could put an army in the field. , 

After greatly increasing the strength of their army by soldiers 
withdrawn from Russia, the first great German drive was made 
this year upon March 21 in the cCirection of Amiens along a 
front from Arras to Soissons. As a part of this drive a blow 
was struck south of Ypres. The first drive was very success- 
ful from the German point of view. The British were rolled 
back with apparent ease. Finally the British balked the drive. 


BREAD AND SUGAR , 


SECOND GREAT DRIVE. 
Then after about a month’s preparation the second great 
German drive was launched on May 27 along a line extending 
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from Vauxaillon, almost directly north of Soissons, and Brimoné, 
aimost directly north of Rheims. This great offensive was 
begun by striking a terrific blow with massed forees all along 
this line, a distance of approximately 40 miles. 

The first day they advanced 54 miles, reaching Pont Arey, on 
the Aisne River. The bombardment was just as violent as that 
which heralded the great drive of March 21, and the infantry 
attack was upon a more formidable scale. Dense waves of in- 
fantry followed closely in the wake of a lifting barrage, and 
tresh troops were pushed up with characteristic recklessness. 
‘The back areas were heavily shelled with high-velocity guns, 
and German airplanes were unusually venturesome. 

The Germans forged ahead 7 miles the second day, captur- 
ing a portion of Soissons, menaced Rheims, and reached a 
point in the hills south of St. Thierry and the southern banks 
of the Vesle. The Germans were strongly reenforced the third 
day and continued the drive southward, every hour creating 
uneasiness in Paris and throughout France. When and where 


would end this last and most powerful German drive? In this 
emergency Gen. Pershing volunteered to send some divisions 


of American soldiers in training at a certain point west of the 
fighting area. These were men who had not completed their 
training and who were not thought to be ready for actual war- 
fare by British or French officers. The only ones who believed 
they were really ready were the men themselves. but the 
emergency wis great, so these partially trained troops were 
hurried along the railway and upon gas trucks to join in the 
fight. They left the training camps Thursday night and Fri- 
day and arrived at the various points along the front between 
Friday night (May 31) and Sunday morning. 

A large unit was loaded into railway trains on Thursday 


night, traveling all that night and next day without sleep, 
reaching a point about 5 miles from Chateau-Thierry at 10 


o'clock at night, and immediately went into position at Chateau- 
‘Thierry. 
over the Marne. They had been there ouly three hours when 
the German shock troops made a strong attempt to cross the 
river. They were repulsed. But for three days our men stood 
there like a stone wail, preventing the passage over the river. 
Then, in the face of a withering fire from cannon and machine 
guns, the American engineers advanced and destroyed the 
bridges, finally stopping the drive at this point, one of the gate- 
ways to Paris. [Applause.] 

At the same time while the fight was going on at Chateau- 
Thierry warm fighting was in progress at other points, one of 
them nearer to Paris than Chateau-Thierry, where the Ger- 
mans were sweeping forward like a mighty tidal wave. An 
American brigade reached that point on Sunday morning after 
having traveled all day and night without sleep. By 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon of the same day they had been in three fights, 
in one of which they drove the Germans back for 2 kilometers 
on a front of 4 kilometers. In this locality was fought the now 
famous battle of Belleau Wood by the gallant Marines. No 
more glorious page ef American history has ever been written. 
[ Applause. ] 

THIRD GREAT DRIVE, 

At midnight on July 14 the Germans began what was to be, 
according to their expectation, the greatest drive of all They 
ealled it the Friedensturm—storm of peace—the great peace of- 
fensive. The plans for this drive were more carefully laid 
and upon a greater scale than for any former offensive. They 
confidently expected to go through to Paris, and many in France 
held the same view. Our congressional party was at the time 
near Paris, and we were assured that we would not be permit- 
ted to enter, as it was claimed that preparations were being 
made to have all the civilian population leave the city, to be 
ready for a siege or possible evacuation. This may not have 
been in actual contemplation, but it reflected the feverish con- 
dition of the public mind. The people back of the lines were 
very apprehensive. They believed if the Germans were’to go 
as far as they had upon the two former drives, that if they 
would not reach Paris they would get near enough to it to shoot 
it to pieces with their big guns. 

The German drive of March 21 was a surprise. The drive of 
May 27 was almost a surprise, the notice of it being very short. 
The last big drive was no surprise at all. The allies had been 
expecting it for several days and had troops massed to meet it. 
It was expected that the enemy would attempt to break through 
toward Paris at Chateau-Thierry and points northwest and 
also east of there, and that is where the fighting occurred for 
the most part. As the Germans were in great force and as Foch 
had massed forces cof almost equal numbers, the shock of battle 
was terrific. The Germans confidently expected to override all 
opposition, and the charge was made all along the front with 
great dash in massed formation. At places the allied lines 


The machine gunners were sent to guard four bridges | 
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The Marne was crossed at 10 places, but at of 
these points did they get very far excepting south of Jaulgonne, 
where they penetrated several miles. They were soon driven 





—— 


roke, none 
back there and elsewhere. 
AMERICANS PRESENT IN FORCE. 

Americans figured largely in these operations. The troops 
which had been rushed over to the area about Chateau-Thierry 
in May to help stem the Hun advance were still there and had 
been liberally reenforced. The Government has not given out 
any figures as to the number of Americans employed in the 
fighting just referred to, but from what I know of the units 
employed there must have been more than 150,000. This was 
a strong force to-add to the already stroug forces of French 
and British and was sufficient to turn the gage of battle. 
The enemy was obliged to fall back and was kept oa the move 
pretty fast for the next couple of weeks. I think it may be 
truthfully said that the most critical time in the war after 
the first Battle of the Marne was during May 31 and June 1 
and 2, and the turning point of the war was definitely settled 
on July 15, 16, and 17. We Americans should be very proud 
that our troops were present at both these periods in sufficient 
numbers to save the day. The belief was general with those 
with whom I talked in France that if our men had not been 
available the Germans would have gotten at least close enough 
to Paris to have shelled it to the limit. There seems 
notion that our troops did not figure in the 
big way; that they were only participating in battalion units 
wedged in between the British French. That not true, 
We had several divisions along that line, and they were handled 
in units. Tho reason the dispatches 
that period did het reveal this was doubtless to keep from the 
Germans as long as possible ihe extent hich Americans 
were being used. And I will say this, 
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the American HEWspapers 
contain very much more complete and thoreugh accounts of the 
war than ihe Paris or London papers, 
BELLEAU WOOD AND CHATEAU-TILIERRY 
It has been my privilege to be at practically all the places 





referred to, but at only part of them when the fighting oe- 
curred, Where I was not an eyewitness to the tighting. I 
obtained information et first hand from such men nas Col. Me- 
Clusky, who commanded a brigade at Bois-de-Belleau. No oue 


is waiting more anxiously than myself for an authentie and 
thorough history of this war. I wish it were possible to 
2 running account of all the places visited. It 
much time. Mieux it most interesting 
point was reached by the Germans in the first baitle of the 
Marne. It located about 20 miles from Paris. Here we 
found trench systems prepared ready for use in ease the allied 
armies were pressed back. ‘This confirmed the fears of the 
people, or at least showed that the army men were preparing 
for such an emergency. At this place we were furnished with 
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metal helmets and gas masks. Chateau-Thierry was left in 
horrible shape by the retreating Huns. The fine homes were 


ransacked and all things of value were carried away. We vis- 
ited the chateau, located upon an elevation at the edge of the 
city. ‘Two soldiers were guarding it, but there little, if 
anything, left to guard. If Chateau-Thierry is a fair sample 
of what was done by the Germans in other occupied territery 
no wonder the French fight furiously. 


was 


MARKSMANSHIP SUT! 

Vaux furnished us with evidence ‘ 
of the American artillery. The town was actually shot full of 
holes. Not a single building escaped, and each building was 
struck from one to three times. It was here, after the artil- 
lery preparation, that our boys advanced rapidly, taking 634 
German prisoners from the basements of the buildings, which 
was done without the loss of a single soldier. And the remark- 
able thing about it was that all of the shooting was done simply 
by the use of a map. The map was an accurate one, but 
marksmanship was not aided by observation balloons or 
planes. It reminds me of a story of my friend, Congressman 
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BaRKLEY, of Kentucky. He tells about an old darkey, who 
said: “Them new long-distance +44-caterpillar guns can just 
nat’ly get you anywhere. All they need is your name and ade 
dress.” [Applause.] 

HOW THEY FicnT 


Of course, the most thrilling thing of all was to see our boys 
actually fighting—and how they do fight! No one who has not 
been present to see some of the fighting and talk with the men 
can appreciate the eagerness of our boys to get into battle. 
When they are back at the training camps they are impatient to 
get to the front and when they get to the front they are not easy 
until they get into the thickest of the fighting. I talked with 
Capt. Campbell, ef Grand Rapids, Mich., who stood with wounded 
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In the fighting i | ! "4 f Chateau-Thierry, one of | quickly aud unexpectedly and won some battles. The second 
‘ 3 l \ | machine | year was largely a draw. The third year brought reverses. 
rhe | bout if dropped | The fourth year they were badly defeated he fifth vear they 
Ets »b ere badly punished ind the sixth ye Wa disastrous to 
i th thi | i! them, Frederick the Gren being in d spair, vith no food, no 
ny wit hn out 2} hor no muniti of wal nd no p lity of obtaining 
of mi “dd thi recruits for his depleted army. In tl! eventh year of the 
l 1, $a Let me) war no victories were won by the "1 i , but ay ‘e favor- 
re of tl lil | U: Je to Prussia was obtained because of disuffections among the 
llied countries. We should not @ose ow ucts of 
: ; ry To my nid, this is the time fo effort 
{ Austral ‘ tier bein ! end at home as well as at the front. Let nothing turn us from 
+] hea 7 They call tl ( t the task—neither overconfidence nor Potsdam propaganda. 
; i t ( Britis *s Vhe last word th tle square-jawed Gen, Pershing said to i 
: thy ) ’ » 7 h, because it ' : id ! When we left his headquarters was, “ We must fight for an 
I | is : Americal pe e.” ] which I am sure he vn int unconditional 
the « to have thei stop wh lasv urrender, Let us all continue our « ithout let-up until 
1 tl j Wo in Le : i { “ \ fAn 1 
3 ¢ { ) iment Col i ole 
| I ( 
pert : Great Britain, | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
5 re i ‘ ' y b 1 name 
nee ] certail ve o ila I 
t { ‘ | ] at ( nit ’ ¥ 1 1X7 { . ’ Y 
ee Peat, aaa HON. J. THOMAS HEFLIN, 
i and « ing and exe thin OF ALABAMA 
lines — ee eee ee IN toe House or Represenrarives, 
i i) ‘ i 
{ very | 1 t each other w ( Octo (legislative de of Thursday, October 24,) 
i =) | a, 1 yeaat e Da i scr ht at the men opposing | 197 
h It was up to i ho was being charged to strike 


: the ! wl hard enough 1 eel fi Mr. LIERLIN, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to me to 


xtend my remarks in the Recorp I desire to answer the Re- 











bas : publican charge that the South is in the saddle and is being 
off, che Man was stru wit 1 terrine force he was thrown | ¢, > t] ministrati ; . ivi ie 
7 i at el ia de » the hard Gner with ereat force. 4 “#vored by the udministration, and so forth. lam giving fig 
= 7 . Dei at ae 7 a ae oat ee ee » einen ures ¢ fo amounts spent in the North and South. I am also 
Hi as carried tron the sStus isens1bie, rmaving heard these . > . : . . 
oa = : aa printing the President's appeal for a Democratic House and 
nes about the at sand having seen this performance sennte ' 
“~ London, we were able to epprecinte 2 pane wine i Pa _ | Mr. Speaker, in the midst of the greatest war of the world, 
Lusi in bovs Hie was asked, What kind of fighters | et : . , : ; 
sprees satin / * he said. “they are splendid: they and while our boys from every State in the { nion are fighting i 
mike eink 4 nificent firhtera. but.” with - twinkle, | and dying to save our liberty and ci lization itself from Ge- 
: : Anniuuse.} | struction by the Hun, Republican leaders here at home in both 
_ branches of Congress are misrepresenting the Commander in 
ED PARI | Chief of the Army and Navy and appealing to sectional prejudice 
( t. Ligz a War veteran, now an official in the for political purposes. They have criticized the Commander in 
[nt rv Department Washington, cauiled to see me last ‘Thurs- | Chief of the Army and Navy for establishing some of the camps 
dav. because he hen mt i ad seen his son in Franee. Hie and cantonments in Southern States The truth is. and these 
l, “Mr. Your fam hop that our boys will imarch inte | Republicans all know it, that these camps and cantonments were 
Berlin.” I repli ~ Captain, | have done a bigger thing | placed in the South because the ining of our boys could be 
than that. Lh stopped the Germans from marching into | carried on more rapidly there, v the climate permits out- 
Paris.” i Applause. J |} door work to be done eve ry day ie year. Republicans in 
: Conyrress have accused the administration of favoring the South 
been so ‘ about American mistakes. Ours |in the expenditure of money for war purposes. The most 
the only « nt } 7 hem. Brand Whitlock, | ridiculous and burefaced of all these misrepresentations was in- 
) bassador to Be mn ivs that the German capacity for | dulged in by Mr. Rorerns, a Republican Member of Congress 
i] Cl is al { eat as the German capacity for eruelty. | from the State of Pennsylvania, in Congress in a carefully pre- 
i ! I thie forced Great Britain | pared speech on the 2ist ef September, 1918, 
ti | ‘ fhey blundered with their The amount of money spent for camps and cantonments in 
oO} hen making a charge They | the State of Pennsylvania was $8,892,782. This amount is more 
blunders ( Ce) PHS s, an invention of the | than was spent in any of the following Southern States: 
bie | to nto account that the wind | Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi. New Mexico, North 
} it mies for every two days it | Carolina, and Oklahoma. In the State of New Jersey there was 
tile } chine 0 ’ ul, besides, the allies have | spent $51,103.8SS84.79. ‘This is more than was spent in the seven 
I { } the Germans, Ther blundered | Southern States just mentioned. In that bitter tirade azainst 
\ they pu i to Zeppolins, which have been | the administration, Mr. Rogseins said: 
ef no particul I the battle nts, and when used in | This very small expenditure of war fun in Pennsylvania is unfair 
J lt 1 chil hastened and ac- | @Bd rank discrimination against my State. Certainly— 
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He continues 


Pennsylvania has not been passed up, slighted, and ignored b use she 
has failed to do her part; it must then be for partisan or s« yn 
reasons 

Again, he says that these expenditures show 
conclusively that political intluence has been brought to bear on th 
Secretary of War and that he has net only made these expenditures for 
political reasons but for sectional purposes alse. 


Then he said that the Republican Party- 





feels a grievance at the unjust treatment it and the Northern Sta 
the Union have received at the hands of the Secretary of War, at th 
instance of the majority part 


To the end that no one shall be deceived by these misrepresenta- 


tions, I desire to submit some facts and figures regarding the 
expenditures of money for war purposes. Four hundred and 


ninety million dollars is the total amount spent on training 
eunps and exantomments in all of the Southern States since the 
beginning of the war. For the brief period of four months 
ending August 31 this year, the Government expended for war 


purposes in the city of Philadelphia $3821,000,000 and in the 


city of Pittsburgh 8$154,000,000, ninking a total of $455,000,000 
spent in two northern cities in a single Northern State in four 


months’ whole amount 
on camps and cantonments in all of the Southern States for 
whole period of the war. 

And yet Mr. Roneins would have the people of the United 
States believe that his State—Vennsylvania—had been discrimi- 
nated against and tie South 
of our Army snd Nays In New York, a northern city, 
pended for war purposes in just four months’ time prior to Au 
sust O1 this year 8528S,000,900, 867,000,000 more than the amount 


time, just S6,000,000 less than the spent 


the 


we @CX 


expended for training «sumps and cantonments in all of 
Southern States. These figures have been furnished to me by 
the War Department, anfi they could and should have been 


obtained by these reckless Republican leaders before they «at 
tacked and misrepresented the Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. In the four months ending August 31, this year, we 
expended for war purposes in the 10 northern cities of Philadel- 


phia, Pittsburgh, Boston. Chicage, Cincinnati, Cleveland. De- 
troit, New York, Bridgeport, and Rochester a total of S1,973,- 


of the tast $1.512,.000,000 


HH)OO0, one-third 


liberty loan, and 
more than all the cost of 


all the camps and cantonments in al 
the Southern States. And yet in the face of these colossal ox- 
penditures of money for war purposes in Northern Ke- 
publicans are trying to create the impression that the South J 
been singled out by the President for special favors. 

Here mother remarkable statement from Mr. 


speech: 


States 


its 


is RoBBiINns's 


Another matter should be noted in this connection. Not only the 
Northern States turnishing men greatly in excess of those furnished by 
the South to fight this war, but the Northern States are paying by far 
the greatest part of the income tax, which is the chief source of financial 
support of the Federal Government at this time. It is therefore estab- 
lished by these suthentic figures beyond the peradyenture of a doubt 
that not only is the North furnishing the great preponderance of the 
money and men to tight this war, but that it bas received scant con- 
sideration, indeed, from the Secretary of War in the acknowledgment of 
these invaluable services in the distribution of war activities. 


are 





Let the figures answer Mr. Ropains. Population of the States 
mentioned by Mr. Rouurns is as follows: 


Population, 


Alabama —— ate Soa 2,138, 093 
NII incsirts natn as soca ak sl eect qualds danialetraa-qhisia-sonie shades temas Gamieainateaet 1, 574, 449 
WROTE ssduacaen i / shes 752, 619 
OI i. inti siecd a sia ta ° 609, 121 
TOES an cic Sista ila ciel wal ae a oe aie 2, 289, 905 
EARRIRIIUNE  cctssmenm ones diet 656, 388 





Maryland —...-.-.. : mmicn ar ind 
Mississ pi 
New 

North 


1 

1, 295, 346 

1, 797, 114 
827, S01 

2, 206, 287 


Mexico —_ 4 ; , 
CRreina .....<-- . Loe 





Oklahoma nas i . Sthapbundssand 1. 657, 155 
South Carolina ener i al Sb gent lp De abelian Seaside 1,515, 400 
‘Tennessee —- actie mils i ceased vendita nities, 2, 184, 789 
Texas : 3 : Ss : siedskamin ois ined aacieicoriae ae +, 896, 542 
Virginia ako ees taka tt - : ip cncsdedbuncet 2,061, 612 


West Virginia_- ‘ ‘ eee , 221, 119 











Michigan _. ee 
Nebraska_.- = 


Total i 29, 183, 240 
California —- ; haul ots oa wai -- 2, 377, 549 
Illinois : seieiiaeiil i waa . a otek 5, 638, 591 
Indiana - an sates asia an tanicteciaciee _. 2, 700, 876 
Iowa doi etna ie biedinalds piesa 3 alee . 2, 224, 771 
i a ee i See bintivnas a 1, 690, 949 
I lel a ce a . 3, 366, 416 

» 
1 


New Jersey. tlie - ie s pmaieigithetast 2, 537, 167 
New York : , ae in nn, Sea Cre 
Ohio ih ctigtas $, 767, 121 
Vennsvivania “$s ‘ ee 7. 665, 111 
Vermont - Sieben okie ne 355, 956 
Washington niente ae Pe ae 1, 141, 990 





i aed ietom sss thas vi os tevny chit ie egg ella aadeo omens acide apie 47, 583, 198 


favored by the Commander in Chie? | 


the 





7 


wy 
le 








Would Mr. Rorsins require the Southern States menti 
by him, with 29,000,000 population, to furnish as inaLy sole 
as the Nerthern States mentioned by him with 47,000,000 pop 
lation? He complains that the Southern States mentioned | 
him do not pay as much tax as the Northern States that 
Inentioned. Let the figures answer Mr. Rem IX 
Wealth of the Southern States mentioned by Mr. Ropar 
estimated by the Census Bureau to be: follows: 
Fetal v ! 
\l nia Sa - 
Arkansas BS , LON 
Florida dint 1, O4 
G rgia = Seeuceaaieea iS2 
Kentueky ~~ J 4 2, 26 
Louisiana 2, 16 
Marvland a aa 17 
Mississippi . a 1, 64 
New Mexico als, 
Oklahoma : ea $. 581. 
South Carolina an 1, 251, 
North Carolina “in 7 t, SOT 
rennesset = RIS 1, 920, S48, 26 
rexas 5 6, So, 900, 141 
Virginia 2, 289, 913, 786 
West Virginia ; aie 2, 203, S71, 269 
ro 970, S91 ' 
Wealth of the Northern St ex mentioned by Ali RORBINS 
estimated by the Census Burenu te Te rollows 
i \ 
its n 
Ohio 2 . 
Pennsvivania 
Vermont 
Washington and 
= i! 116, O17, D4A4, TOI 
The total wealth of the United States as estimated by the 
Census Bureau is $187,739,071.090, The total wealth of the 


Southern States is S3G.970.S91.780, which shows that the total 
vealth of the Nerthern States is S150.76S,179, 301 more than 
thet of the Southern States. Then why should not the State 
With the greatest amount of wealth pay the greater portion 
of the war tax? 

The Secretary of the Navy has just given me the figures 


showing the umount of Ieney spent in the various States for 


naval expenditures. VJhese figures show that in the States 
mentioned by Mr. Rosuins the following amounts were spent, 
I will only give here the figures in round numbers. In the 


Southern States we expended in one year $1338,000,000, and in 
the Northern States mentioned Mr. RopsBins we expemled 
$814,000,000, This amount is S6S1,000,000 more than we spent 
in the Southern States complained about by Mr. Roparns. 

In Mr. Roppins’s State Pennsylvania we expended 


by 


Ol 


$146,000,000, and in all the Southern States mentioned by him 
we expended $133,000,000, just $15,000,000 less than we spent 
in the State of Pennsylvania, Hog Island included. 

I desire to print here the letter and statement received by me 


from the : 


great Secretary of the Navy, Hon. Josephus Daniels: 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, October 25, 191s, 


Ion. J. Tuomas Heeriy, M. C 7 


Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 








My Dean Mr. Hercin: Pursuant to yeur request there is forwarded 
herewith a statement showing the estimated distribution of naval 
expenditures among the various States. This statement shows the 
estimated amounts expended in each State for pay of officers and en- 
listed men on duty in that State, for civilian employees at navy yards, 
and for miscellaneous services and purchases of stores and mat 

Sincerely, yours, 
JoOsSErmvs DANIFLS. 
cretary of the Na 
Statemcut of vaval erpenditurces in the rario States during fiscal ir 
r S (esiiunadied) 
Expenidi 
I {civ t re: form) 
cchaneous 
ak at rvi and i 
met navy yal re 
tor ind 
mnaterials 
Alal l $972,000 £2, 000,009 $2 my 
Ark 343 100, 00) lie uy) 
California ae 7. 971, 000 $9, 973, 512 | 45,000,000 62, 944.512 
Colorado 244,000 | 117,611 | (x), 009 OOL OL 
Connecticut... . a. 1,797,000 | 74,782 | £2, 000, 000 23, 871.782 
District of Columbia..... ..-} 3,626,000} 13,685,089 | 3,000,000 | ~—- 20, 311. 089 
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ent ¢ l ‘ the variou Nia? d fiseal 
lead Continued 
| } : 
, ‘ tures for m 
‘ { civ- . 
) 
‘ nd i go) a rey 
: . I nd Lota 
i ple it were 
nha t i 
mate 
~ ’ 2 »b) 
2 $ 2 soo 6,7 48 
909 
' - . 1 29% 
) 0) 
09 00) 9). 00) 
) yy) “09. OO 
vy oy 00) 
1 4g ‘ WO 1.9 77 
wo " 1 ' ) 
) sa) 27 1,0) t ty 
22 401 11,747 135, 090,90 ! ) 
‘ ny es Os 
l ,) y 17 r) 
i ] ! 6, 629 4 #5, 70 
1 Heo > 
4, ' ; 
l iv} 7 1,000 ‘ 
| ( wo Gt 
\ yy OO 6 
) 1 
l ") I 
14] if 125, ) 15,1 
l 1! ‘ ) ] 
j l XZ ] } 
) ) 
y 11,00 
l 2 0 “) i 1 
t , 7,9 
6.000 6.0 
) ds mst 4 roo 
. 1 t} Si ith i tlre mdadtle. Mi 
every ¢ Republican in tl Hiouse and Senate 
I immmen Oi 1 e minitt . 
{ ( \V! SO rm 1 1 are chairn of 
! ! t nin ( o1 jority of eve on 
em t ct n of On 
Linu mh 5 t of the 1} he ) I 
71 rs from » Southern States 
i 1 t Nt eT ft ict is the n ! l 
PPLATNVLT Te ean y OUutVOte } 1] ern 
ey yt Ir. Ess en, they must | ul l 
t th for all to be working fo) ‘ 
{ y t ds count The uuthern Membet 
1 louse comniutt were entitled to th 
th rity ile, wl i | obtsined 
Loom { bd Republica coutro) 
s the T> ho | ‘ irmen when we 
: at ae ntitled 
i] eV ‘ t rank which entitled them to 
ps | i Republican Speaker, who | wat th 
d them ranking Members from the minority 
] y \ ttle] } nirimen of the respective cot imittees if the 
rats ould carry the House. Not only that. but when 
t t control of the House they elected the chair 
the her members of the House committees 
Wa i Means Committee nominated the members and 
i mended to the House, and the House ratified or 
ed t Chairman and the memb The present chairmen 
mii who h ven to live in the Seuth were elected to 
ions they hol Demoerats and Republicans alike voted 
Phere t a dissenting vote; no Republican 
his voice in protest. They were una.imously ele “| 


vy, When the facts and figures show that the Republican 
that the President has favored the South and discrimi- 
ust the North in the expenditure of money for war 
bsolutely false, the intelligent fair-minded citizen 


if the Republican leaders are 





» Cor { in a de 
‘ 1 When they attempt to stir up a Tfeelir of see- 
prejudice at a time when unity of purpose, concert of 
\ineric lidarity are necessary und most to be 
Tl | ill misrepresent the facts and try to 
ive the Ame citizen in the effort to obtain his vote 
fails pret re not entitled to his re spect, much less 
pport If there ever was a time when the patriots of the 


ra States should remind Republican politicians that they 
ith their miserable attempts to foster a feel 
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ine f » i ) wroiddie < ral lhe¢ a9 —_ 
ns Of secth requa ’ ev that thine Is now. Boys 


litt, and BOS 




























it ! ne’ New Yo rohi every S in the Union, 
ane i | ay { ourtry, America incarnated 
pint ofl And thet vho will try to stifle the great and 
growing spirit national love and good will amongst our people 
| hom a] iti i { \ il 1 el y to th country, 
I LS¢ I A \ HOPLI i 1 YT Bi 1 
I \ i ( ) \ 

The men whose boys are f ing at the front will vote with 

the Commune in ¢ f 
My ies ( YM ‘ i onal lections are 
it liand They occur in the 1 cri ly ) ur country has 
ever faced or is likely to face in our time. If you have ap- 
proved OF My) beacle sip a l wish me to continue to be your uh- 
aba al hee ifn i j wound abroad, Ll can ear- 
nestiy | that you will expre yourselves unmistakably to that 
elhox eturning a D rath ority to both the Senate and 
the I of Rept Lami your servant and will ae- 
ept your judgement without 1, but my power to administer 
at trust a igned me b the Constitution would be seri- 
y ihnupaired sh your ji ent divers¢ ad I must 
kiy tell you so | i > eri | issues depeud upon 
ur verdict ) yp) te ist in grim times like these 

( Li in tl ‘ king the plain truth. 

Lf have no fl i that any political party is 
ri bt batters OL patriot ! I fee too keenly the snec- 
\ ve | ej r by all our citizens, 
tive of party atliliations, to harbor any such an idea. 
Iu i iv 1 the di { delicaci " our present 
inp ively necess that the 
nhs i t i \ p ‘t to th ‘rhiment 

! \ | l that a Republican Congress 

(| le the le Mi} 
i i ot ft i est have 
| ‘ have | tra 
\t i 4 ! ( ed the war tl - have 
S t to ft th h and the ¢ u of the wi 
tof. i 1} { trol of instrumentali 
( j hh ) eitl LO divide l 
or for divi 11 ! | ty of command is as nec- 
‘ I ) i fie f buattte If 
{ { i! ; ' muld be taken away from 
{ l lp had si ujority could assume 
| tO bo ken sunidst 
eb 
i { i \ ’ t! Hou of the 
Con \ | a l 1} Do I rp ed on the other 
{ i \ liation of 1 lend hi} Spokes- 
! i fepubl i i vou to elect a Repub- 
Cong in order to 1 y 2nd support the President, 
but en if they should in tt tv impose upon some credulous 
voters on this side of the water, they would impose on no one 
ont Hel ide It ( ‘ ol there, swell as here, 
that the Republican lead fesive Hot so much to support the 
Pi ! ) L | peoples of tl lied countri 
\ " rf i ‘quite famil- 
rowith t g “ll e! find it very 
diffieult to believe that t rte states had 
chosen to t their I ident Congress i 
najority controlled | t! ) n sympathy 
with the attitude and acti ft] lmninistration. 

*T need not tell you, the countrymen, that IT am asking 
your support not for my) vn sake or for the sake of a political 
party, but for the sake of the Nation itself, in order that its 
inwsre ! of purty may be evident to all the world. In 
orainal tim , a 0 ee] lib t to make such mm 
appeal to vou In ordinary times divided counsels ean be en- 
dured without permanent hurt to the country. But these are 
not ordin { I ! 4 jel vs if nur Wish to 
sustain me with undivid ninds, T be hat vou will say so ina 
way which it will not nossible to misunderstand either here 
at home or among our associntes on the other side of the sea, 
TIT submit my ditheultic a) m hopes to 1. 

* Wooor Witson,” 

“When George Washington wos Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy during the Revolution, the American people 


never failed him. 
“When Abraham Lit was Commander in Chief of the 


\merican 


woln 


Army and Navy seeking to preserve the Republic. the 
peajte never failed him, but answered his every call. 
“When William MelWKinley was Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy and we were engaged in a war with Spain, the 
American people never failed him, but answered his every call. 











_- 








“President Wilson to-day, as Commander in Chief of the 
Army and Navy, while we are engaged in the world’s greatest 
war, has asked the American people to stand by him. They 
have not failed him in the past and will not fail him now. 

“ Scorr FErrts.” 


I wish to print here the following order: 
* UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 
“ OFFICE OF THE DiIRECTOR GENERAT, 
“October 22, 1918. 
“General Order No. 48. 

“This order is issued in lieu of and as a substitute for General 
Order No. 42 and Supplement No. 1 thereto. 

“The issuance of General Order No. 42 was for the purpose 
of extending to officers, attorneys, and employees in the Rail- 
road Service of the United States substantially the same regu- 
fations as to political activity which have been applied for many 
years through civil-service laws and Executive and departmental 
orders and regulations to other employees of the United States. 
These laws, orders, and regulations conform to a wise policy 
which has long had the support of the people of the United 
States regardless of political parties. Since the Government 
has taken control of the railroads and their former officers, 
attorneys, and employees have become public servants it is 
necessary that the same policy as to political activity be ex- 
tended to them as to other employees of the United States. As 
employees of the Government they can not be properly ex- 
empted from the policy applied to other Government employees. 

“Tt has developed, however, since General Order No. 42 was 
issued, that there are many communities in the United States 
which are composed largely, and in some respects almost wholly, 
of railroad employees and their families, and that the proper 
civil acministratign of such communities makes it necessary 
that railroad employees should hold municipal offices. It is 
clear that in such cases exceptions should be made. Such ex- 
ceptions have been made by the Government in other cases—such 
as navy yards in certain localities—where the population con- 
sisted wholly or in large part of Government employees, and 
where it was necessary for proper administration of civil affairs 
sueh Government employees should hold local political offices. 

“Tt has, therefore, been determined to permit railroad em- 
ployees to hold municipal offices in the communities in which 
they live, provided they do not neglect their railroad duties as 
a result thereof, and also to limit section 2 to a prohibition 
against railroad employees acting as chairmen of political con- 
ventions or using their positions in the railroad service of 
the United States to bring about their selection as delegates to 
political conventions in order to harmonize said section 2 with 
existing civil-service rules and departmental regulations, 

“Tt is, therefore, ordered that no officer, attorney, or em- 
ployee shall— 

“1. Hold a position as a member or officer of any political 
committee or organization that solicits funds for political pur- 
poses, 

“2. Act as a chairman of a political convention or use his 
position in the railroad service of the United States to bring 
about his selection as a delegate to political conventions. 

“3. Solicit or receive funds for any political purpose or 
contribute to any political fund collected by an official or em- 
ployee of any railroad or any official or employee of the United 
States or any State. 

“4, Assume the conduct of any political campaign. 

“5. Attempt to coerce or intimidate another officer or em- 
ployee in the exercise of his right of suffrage. Violation of 
this will result in immediate dismissal from the service. 

“6, Neglect, his railroad duties to engage in politics or use 
his position in the railroad service of the United States to 
interfere with an election. An employee has the right te vote 
as he pleases, and to exercise his civil rights free from inter- 
ference or dictation by any fellow employee or by any superior 
or by any other person. Railroad employees may become candi- 
dates for and accept election to municipal offices where such 
action will not involve neglect on their part of their railroad 
duties, but candidacy for a nomination or for election to other 
political office or the holding of such office is not permissible. 
The positions of notaries public, members of draft boards, of- 
ficers of public libraries, members of school or park boards, and 
officers of religious and eleemosynary institutions are not con- 
strued as political offices. 

“7. In all cases where railroad officers, attorneys, and em- 
ployees were elected to political offices prior to the issuance of 
General Order No. 42, August 41, 1918, they will be permitted to 
complete their terms of office so long as it does not interfere 
with the performance of their railroad duties. After the com- 
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pletion of said terms of office they will be governed by the pro- 
visions of this order. 

“8. In all cases where railroad officers, attorneys, and em- 
ployees were nominated for political offices and had become 
candidates therefor prior to the issuance cf General Order No. 
2, August 31, 1918, they will be permitted to hold and complete 
the terms of office to which they may be elected ai the general 
election to be held November, 1918, to the extent that the hold- 
ing of such offices shall not interfere with the performance of 
their railroad duties. After the completion of such terms of 
office they shall be governed by the provisions of this order. 

“ Railroad men have given ample proof of their loyalty to 
their Government. I am confident that they will gladly and 
patriotically accept now those reasonable governmental regula- 
tions concerning political activity which their welfare and 
America’s cause demand. They are the same regulations in 
their general scope and application as all other Government 
employees have lived under for many years, without the loss of 
any essential rights and with added dignity to their citizenship. 
“W. G. McApoo, 


™ Director General of Railroads. 


* Approved.” 

I desire to print the following letter in the Recorp. Repub- 
licans claim that they have supported the President all along, 
which is not true. Here is a letter written by Congressman 
Mitter of Minnesota after war had been declared by the United 
States, as the date will show: 

“AprIL 7, 1917. 

“T have not believed circumstances have occurred justifying 
a declaration of war against Germany. I say this unreservedly, 
as it has been the position I have openly taken here in Wash- 
ington. It has seemed to me that a contrary procedure would 
be the best one under the circumstances, and if war eventually 
occurs Germany should declare it. However, the President las 
taken the matter in his own hands, has come out for war—in 
fact, has committed this country to war—and there is nothing 
that remains for us to do but support him. It has been my 
purpose to protect the United States people and their property 
against submarine warfare and stop at that. However, the 
President has the power, and he has now exercised it to com- 
mit this country to war immediately, 

“T appreciate your interest. 

“ Sincerely, yours, C. 


B. M1cver.” 


Deportation ef Alien Slackers. 


SPEECH 
OF 
OTIS WINGO, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
Ix tue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


HON. 


Wednesday, February 6, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 1 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 5667) to provide for the deporta- 
tion ef certain aliens, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the plain object of the pending 
bill is to draft the slackers who are citizens of England, France, 
and Italy, but who are residents of this country. These slackers 
have been living for years in this country, enjoying its blessings, 
benefits, and protection but have never become naturalized, and 
now that not only is their native country fighting for its exist- 
ence, but this country in which they live and whose blessings 
they enjoy is fighting to preserve the liberty and freedom which 
guarantees these blessings and protection. They not only refuse 
to return to the land of their birth and join the army but claim 
exemption from our draft laws, because they are citizens of 
another country. In one district there were over 10,000 of these 
slackers who claimed exemption on account of being citizens of 
another country. But we are met with the objection that this 
legislation will violate our treaties with these countries. If 
I thought it violated the spirit of any of our treaties, I should 
not vote for it. I believe nations should scrupulousiy observe 
their treaties the same as individuals should scrupulously carry 
out their contracts. I do not believe that this bill violates the 
spirit of any treaty, and for that reason I shall oppose the 
amendment of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Rocers], 
because if you incorporate in this bill the language of that amend- 
ment you defeat the bill, because the gentleman’s amendment 
is predicated upon the assumption that the bill does violate the 
treaties. I, for one, am opposed to these slackers hiding behind 








a 





some alleged treaty right, and while we draft our boys and send 
them to the trenches to fight to save the very existence of the 
countries in which these slackers are born, they wish to stay 
here and take the place of our boys. Let them either go back to 
the land of their birth and fight under the flag of their nativity, 
or else let them come up and assume the burdens that the citizens 
of the land of their adoption have to assume, and thereby show 
that they are worthy of the protection which the laws and liberty 
and institutions of the land of their adoption gives to them. 


Requiring Railroads to Pay Judgments. 


SPEECH 


Or 


WON. OTIS WINGO, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In vue Hovst or Representatives, 
Thursday, March 14, 1918. 


‘The House had under consideration the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 8752) to provide for the operation of 
transportation systems while under Federal control, for the just com- 
pensation of their owners, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, as far as I am concerned, I hope 
this conference report will be rejected. There are several reasons 
for its rejection, and in five minutes’ time I shall not undertake 
to touch more than one of them. I wish I had the time to discuss 
the question that the gentleman from Iowa raised, that the 
words, “orders of the President,” did not give him some au- 
thority and vest in him some power or even some liability ; and 
therefore the language taken in connection with the preceding 
section plainly indicates what they state, that the President 
shall have the right not only to set aside Federal statutes but 
State statutes, and it goes further and says “ the common law.” 
I am perfectly willing to vote every bit of power and all sup- 
plies and all the men that are necessary to enable the adminis- 
trative forces speedily and victoriously to win this war, but it 
strikes me as something remarkable in a domestic matter that 
you propose to give to any man or set of men the right not only 
to repeal your Federal statutes, but your common laws and the 
statutes of the State. It is the most astounding proposition I 
ever heard presented, and to the gentleman from Wyoming I 
would suggest that he read the debates in the Senate and then he 
can see just exactly what they intended. The question I rose pri- 
marily to discuss was the question I raised with the gentleman 
from Tennessee. Now, in the bill as it passed the House it had 
this provision, which you will find on page 29 of the Senate 
print of the bill and on page 6, section 10, of the conference re- 
port—that is, you will find the question I want to raise. On 
page 29 in the print of the House amendment you will find in the 
conclusion of the first paragraph on that page the provision— 

And final judgment heretofore rendered or that hereafter may be 
rendered against any common carrier under Federal control shall be 
paid out of the sum accruing as compensation to the carrier against 
which such judgment is or was obtained. 

Now, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] gives the 
reasons that the Senate conferees gave for opposing it. What 
are those remarkable reasons? One is that it was not necessary 
to protect the rights of these judgment creditors, and the next 
is that it required the Director General to keep too many books. 
Now, let us see. The last objection, of course, is frivolous; but 
let us go to the question of the rights of the judgment creditors. 
If it is not necessary to protect their rights, of course this lan- 
guage is not necessary; but let us see. In the provision, in the 
very same section where you give the President the power to 
set aside common law, the statute law of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, and of the States, you wind up with this provision in 
that same section in giving the right to sue: 

But no process, mesne or final, shall be levied against any property 
under such Federal control, 

Now, what is the judgment creditor going to do? The gen- 
tleman from Tennessee says that the railroads have got $800,- 
000,000 worth of money in their hands. Well, we are taking 
away from them the only remedy of the small judgment creditor. 
Take some of these western and southwestern roads; take one 
of the great trunk lines running from Kansas City to the Gulf. 
Where are their funds? They are in the hands of their treas- 
urer. They are in the city of New York. Its treasurer is a 
citizen of New York, and I speak advisedly when I say that 
judgment creditors might have trouble in locating the bank ac- 
count of that railroad. But suppose that they could. A farmer 
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in western Missouri may have gotten a judgment against that 
railroad for $100 or $150 for the killing of a horse, and a court 
of competent jurisdiction has rendered a judgment upon the 
finding of fact and the verdict of a jury, and is entitled to that, 
and yet you say to him, “ You can not levy on that property, al- 
though you got that judgment before the Federal Government 
took control.” 

‘The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Stms] says that you must 
look to the fund they have in their hands; that you must go 
to New York City and try to locate the treasurer and locate 
the bank account of the railroad and, if you can, attach it. 

Mr. TOWNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want to call attention also to this fact, that 
you can not under any circumstances attach the current revenues 
of the railroad. 

Mr. WINGO. I am coming to that. The gentleman from Ten- 
nessee said that if he did not have that, there would be a lot of 
money coming to the railroad and he could take legal steps to 
get it. Any lawyer that knows enough to practice in a justice 
of the peace court knows you can not touch these funds when 
they are in the hands of the Federal courts. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for five 
minutes more 

Mr. SIMS. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. WINGO. This is a serious proposition. It involves the 
rights of thousands of dollars of judgment creditors. To say 
it is not necessary to put this in here to protect the rights, when 
you have taken away from them the ordinary remedy, that is, 
the right of levy upon their property, is ridiculous. It is ridicu- 
lous to deny these people this right. You have taken over the 
porperty. You have put the strong hand of the Government on 
the only property the sheriff can levy on. You say that they 
have $890,000,000 in their treasury, and yet you say we will 
not even act as collector. We will not take out of the funds 
of the treasurers in New York City the accruing compensation 
and pay it in satisfaction of this judgment. The gentleman 
says it will require a lot of bookkeeping. What will it require? 
All the man in charge of that will have to do will be to see that 
the judgment is properly certified under the seal of the court, 
or he could ask the railroad whether there was any question 
about it, and if there was, he could withhold it and not pay on 
the ground that it was still disputed. 

It is absolutely necessary. It does not put any liability upon 
the Government, but it simply says to the Government “ that for 
the necessities of the war you have taken away from me the 
only remedy I have in my State court to Satisfy my little judg- 
ment.” That Government can be fair enough, not generous 
enough, but fair and generous enough, to see that out of the 
funds or profits that are going to the railroads, which the Gov- 
ernment holds, we will satisfy this little judgment. 

Mr. BURNETT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. BURNETT. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
that has been included in conference or was it in the bill as it 
passed the House? 

Mr. WINGO. As it passed the House we put on an amend- 
ment that would satisfy everyone. There was objection to my 
amendment because it would involve payments out of the re- 
volving fund. It directed the President to pay it out of the 
accruing compensation, so that in many instances the Federal 
Government would be liable. That has been cut out in confer- 
ence. And I think they ought to send it back to conference. It 
could come back here in an hour’s time with that simple lan- 
guage, of four or five lines, restored. 

You know the temper of many of the railroad executives in 
this country. In western Arkansas they are all saying to the 
sheriffs, ‘‘ Touch this property if you dare on your State judg- 
ment,” and you understand the sheriffs do not care to interfere 
with property in the hands of the Federal Government. Do not 
elose the door in the face of simple justice. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas, Will the gentleman yield? | 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Kansas. It has been suggested that the 
taking over of the railroads is a gigantic receivership. Is not 
the insertion of this clause a good evidence of that? 

Mr. WINGO. If it was a receivership, under the laws of 
every State these judgments would be taken the very first 
thing. 

Mr, CAMPBELL of Kansas. Under her consent? 

Mr. WINGO. Under her consent—a prior liefi. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 
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Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Where during the war the rail- 
roads are under the control of the United States Government, 
does the gentleman think there ought to be a levy under the 
judgment of a State court 

Mr. WINGO. I have not asked for that. 





Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin (continuing). On the rolling 
stock of the railroad? 
Mr. WINGO. No; the bill specifically prohibits that. I am 


willing to do that, but the object of the provision that was 
stricken out was this: While you have taken that remedy away, 
and I agree it should be, the Government, out of the accruing 
compensation that is going to the railroads, not the operating 
income, but the accruing compensation, should take that fund 
and satisfy these final judgments. It can not be a liability of 
the Government. It will be a matter of simple justice to pay 
the claims that are recognized as final under the State laws, 
with the power of lien on the roadbed and those other things 
that we take over. 
I trust the report will be voted down. 





Against Double Exemption From Taxes on United States 
Bonds by Stockholders of National Banks. 


SPEECHES 
Or 
HON. OTIS WINGO, 
OF ARKANSAS, 
In tne Hovse 
Saturday, March 30, 1918. 


The House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had under consideration the bill (H. R. 11123) to amend an act ap- 
proved September 24, 1917, entitled “An act to authorize an additional 
issue of bonds to meet expenditures for the national security and de- 
fense, and, for the purpose of assisting in the prosecution of the war, to 
extend additional credit to foreign governments, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, to use the language of my friend 
from Iowa [Mr. GREEN], if there is anything that is distressing 
in this time of peril it is the selfish efforts that are made under 
the guise of patriotism to get exemption from taxation. This 
is no new proposition. Before this war came on the stockhold- 
ers of some banks throughout this country carried on a propa- 
ganda, and if I had known this matter was coming up I would 
have brought from my office magazine article after magazine 
article contending that all corporate stock ought to be exempt 
from taxation, and that nothing but the property of the cor- 
poration should be taxed. It is the same old cry of double taxa- 
tion. Now, I have read the testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee. I have great respeet for the distinguished 
gentleman who testified, but he is contradicted in his basic facts 
by his representative who came before our committee upon dif- 
ferent occasions, trying to get this from the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Now, let us see what the statute is, and what 
you propose to do, and what are the reasons for it. 

In the first place, gentlemen talk about exempting bonds from 
taxation. You can not tax bonds now. A man does not have 
to have an exemption of his capital stock in order for his bonds 
to be exempt. You have section 3701 of the Revised Statutes 
now which makes bonds, stocks, Treasury notes, and all other 
obligations of the United States exempt from taxation under 
State, municipal, or other authority. You have now other 
provisions of the statute. Take section 5219, which will cover 
the question really involved here. But here is the point. It is 
not the exemption of bonds from taxation. They are exempt 
already when the bank holds them. Now, get that, gentlemen. 
Every gentleman who has made his argument here—the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts and others—has completely overlooked 
the holdings of the Supreme Court in decision after decision, in 
eases where stockholders of national banks have sought to 
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evade a State tax, where the Supreme Court has held that it is | 


not a tax upon the national bank, that it is not a tax upon an 
agency of the United States Government. 

One of the learned Chief Justices at one time, in very clear 
language, said that there are two separate and distinct species 


| you have statute after statute, one piled on another 


of property—the capital of the bank and then the personal prop- | 


erty which the holder of the shares enjoys and gires him privi- 
lege and standing in the community. You do not tax bonds 
that are now held. Cut out this section and every bond will 


be exempt from taxation when held by the bank. . That is not 
what they want. It is proposed to go farther and give double 


exemption to a special class—those who own stocks and bonds. 
Ah, gentlemen, let us see what the reasons are. They say that 
the principal reason is to encourage the sale of liberty bends; 
that they had to depend on the banks. When they brought the 
statement before the committee I insisted on the representa- 
tives of the Treasury Department taking one position or the 
other. Next Wednesday we will bring out a bill taking the 
limit off the amount that they can borrow for the purpose of 
loaning to buy liberty bonds. Why? Because the argument 
of the Treasury Department is—and it is sound—that we do 
not want to make the banks bear the burden wholly, and for 
that reason we should remove the limitation of 10 per cent 
which the individual can borrow providing he has the collateral. 
What will be the effect of this? There can not be but one effect, 
and that will be to encourage every bank in this country, be- 
cause every stockholder will have an interest to buy and invest 
every bit of the capital steck and surplus in bonds, because by 
doing that the bank itself will get exemption to the extent of 
the bonds, and the stockholder will get exemption from State 
taxation upon personal property represented by the capital 
stock certificate. 

Can not you see what it will do? It will defeat the very 
purpose that we have in liberalizing the banks’ methods by 


which they can encourage the patrons to come in by the lean 
of money. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. I will. 

Mr. PLATT. Can not any bank make 2 per cent more by loan- 
ing money than they can by investing in bonds? 

Mr. WINGO. That is true; certainly it can, and can ni e 


individual do it? 

Mr. PLATT. Every individual can. 

Mr. WINGO. He gets an exemption on the Government bonds 
he owns, not on the stock in the bank. This will not give the 


individual any encouragement except to encourage him to have 
his bank and not himself hold it, because his bank will get e 
benefit of it. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I understand the amount of bonds 


that a bank owns is taken out of the bank’s property. Why is 


not the amount of bonds that an individual holds taken out of 
his property? 
Mr. WINGO. It is uuder every law; you can not tax a man 


on the bonds. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. 
of bonds the bank has is taken out of fl 
the bonds taken out of the individual assets? 


You can not tax him, but the amount 
Why are not 


1e@ assets. 


Mr. WINGO. They are under State law now. ‘That is 
proposition exactly, but you propose to go further and not only 
give him credit for the bonds he holds but also for the bonds his 


corporation holds, which are already exempt, 
corporation, and the corporation now gets this exemption. 
The gentleman from Ohio, a most excellent gentleman, wa 
to know if the State will be any worse off. Why, the truth of 
the business is we will that the State rate of taxation is 
2 per cent, and it will simply mean that ! | 


the stockholder ot 


aS assets ¢ 


te 


Say 


national bank, besides getting the same exemption provided by 
law for his bank, will get 2 per cent greater dividend upon 5 
stock than any other class of citizens, because his bank will get 
an exemption and he will be given an additional exemption on 
the same bonds. 

Mr. GREEN of Iown. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I think the gentleman misunderstood 
the purpose of the inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. WINGO. Maybe I have, but I have answered it. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. What the gentleman meant s that 
if the banks bought these bonds and they were not taxed in the 


hands of the bank, the State would be no worse off than if they 
were in the hands of some individuals. 

Mr. WINGO. There the 
The banks are exempt now. The banks will get 
lege. It will be the individual stockholder who will 
tion from taxation, which under ¢ v is made exempt, on a 
piece of property represented by a stock certificate, which the 
Supreme Court has decided is a separate piece of property. 
talk about exempting bonds from taxation. All through this ] 
, that exem] 
bonds, that exempt stocks, and to-day any State that dares 
tax a Government bond, directly or indirectly, will be restrain: 
and you know the national banks have tested every possible 
feature. They have tested this pro] osition, and they come here 
now to the Congress of the United States, after the Ba g 
and Currency Committee has turned then ter the best 


is viciousness of the proposition 
no better pri is 


get exemp- 


he lay 


aown, ¢ el 
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thought in this country has turned them down, after the Supreme 
Court of the United States has said there is no merit in their 
contention, they come now, creeping in here under cover of 
the patriotic spirit of the American Congress, and say in this 
time of trial, “Give us special exemption from taxation.” I 
have nothing but contempt for that proposition and the men 
who are back of that propaganda, by which the committee is 
misled. Vote for this bill? Of course, we will have to. Vote 
out this section? I doubt if you wili, but it is an infamous prop- 
osition, and you ought to be fair. You want to follow your com- 
mittee, and so do I, for they are honest and patriotic, but the 
only testimony they have is testimony that says that there is 
only one Southern State that is interested, when there have 
been at least six States that have taken it up. I am going to vote 
for the bill, but I enter my protest now against this feature. 
I have fought it for five years every time it has come up. It 
came up insidiously when we had under consideration the Fed- 
eral reserve act. We have killed it twice at this session of 
Congress, and now it comes in here and tries to ride to a haven 
of safety on the patriotic sentiment of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO (later on the same day) said: 

Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word, and I shall 
not take but a moment. I always enjoy hearing the genial 
and versatile gentleman from North Carolina. The proposition 
under discussion awhile ago was the question of exempting 
stockholders from State taxation on personal property and not 
exempting banks from taxation. He made an able argument 
against taxing banks. We do not tax banks now, and if we 
pass this section the banks will not get any particular benefit 
at alt As to the suggestion that the State of Arkansas was 
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; hot patriotic, but would wait until the banks got loaded up 

| With bonds and then come in and tax them, I will not say that 
is ridiculous because it Comes from too great a source. You do 
not tax them now. Nobody attempts to tax them. The State 
of Arkansas does not object to anything going to the Govern- 
ment. The State of Arkansas has met its obligation during 
the present cirsis to the Government to as great an extent as 
has the State from which the gentleman comes. What the State 
objects to is not that this is going to the Government for war 
necessities, but getting an exemption from State taxation when 
it will not benefit the Government at all. Now, they have been 
taxing the entire capital of the banks, and the stock certificates 
of every bank are held except in a few States where they have 
got legislation to exempt them. When the liberty bonds are 
issued, if you put in this provision, gentlemen will come along 
and get exemption that nobody has ever had before and reduce 
the assessed values of every State. The State of Arkansas and 
every State in the North do not object to paying anything that 
will go into the United States Treasury, but they do object to ex- 
empting citizens from the taxation of personal property. Thatis 
the thing I object to, and that is why we are opposed to this 
proposition. Of course, you are going to carry it through ulti- 
mately and try to do what the gentleman from Kansas thinks 
is done in the bill, exempt all corporate stocks from taxation. 
The gentleman states that is why he supports it. That is a 
piece of camouflage put on here. Every lawyer in this House 
knows that Congress can not exempt the shares of State banks 
from State taxation, but it is put in here to sugar-coat and 
make the State banks think that they are getting something 
alongside the other banks. 

} The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 


“ 
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